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INDEX  TO  VOEUME  XEIV.’ 


fJc5“General  directions.  For  things  happening  in  Great  Britain,  France,  &c.  or  the  several  states,  see  their  own 

proper  heads;  in  congress,  see  congress,  &cc. 


Accidents  115, 424 

Aeceferated  movement  upon  canals  312 
Adams,  Jolin  Q..  report  on  manufactures 
204 — see  congress. 

Africans,  certain,  restored  to  their  coun- 
try *18 

Agriculture  of  England  and  France  com- 
pared 389 

Agricultural  interest,  essay  on  306 
Mabama — university  erecting  100;  of  its 
population  100;  growing  prosperity  222; 
rail  road  178;  price  of  cotton  178;  restora- 
tion of  a child  260;  figs  327;  loan  negotia- 
ted in  London  328 

Alexander  & Co.  great  failure  of  272 
American  tonnage  2,  287 

American  nankin  150,  284 

American  Fur  company  373 

American  flag,  magic  of  in  Mexico  168 
American  colonization  society  257,  268, 
342 

American  Sunday  School  Union  224 
Animals,  arrival  at  Boston  342 

Ant  bear,  description  of  the  151 

Antiquities  100,  406 

Anti-temperance  society  423 

Appointments  by  the  president  20,  114, 
285 

Appropriations  by  congress  - 224 

Ardent  spirits,  the  physicians  evidence 
against  406 

Jlrkansas  fcrrifory— destructive  flood 
324;  arrival  of  German  emigrants  327;  raft 
on  the  Red  river  308 

Army,  U.  S.— appointments  to  regt. 
dragoons  36;  general  orders  of  maj.  gen. 
55,  137;  troops  return  from  Charleston, 
114,  150;  of  the  revolution  118;  act  for  im- 
proving condition  of  non-commissioned 
ofiicers  and  privates  138;  names  of  fortifi- 
fotificatidrls  ’ir£‘«’nUDns  203,  352;  Boston 
dragoons  422;  horses  wanted  ^orps 

Armistead,  It.  col.  sword  voted  to  his 
son  114 

Arnold,  the  traitor  327 

Artillery,  improved  mode  of  firing  375 
Attempts  to  murder  375 

Austin,  Mrs.  101 

Avery,  Mr.  180,  235,  268,  357 

Avery,  William,  the  church  thief  345 
B 

Back,  capt.  101,115,133 

Baker,  Charles  Martin  375,  423 

Bainbridge,  commodore,  death  of  382 
Ballooning  258,  406 

Baltimore  Gazette,  remarks  on  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies  96 

Baltimore  Chronicle  115 

Baltimore  city — inspections  99;  robbe- 
ries in  133;  St.  Jamcsicliurch  begun  1.50; 
canal  line  steamboats,  commenced  162; 
Balt,  and  Ohio  rail  road  company  191;  sale 
of  Canton  lots  198;  arrival  of  German  emU 
grants  223;  horticultural  society  258;  pas- 
sengers arriving  at  287;  savings  institution 
287;  ship  building  162,  324,  345,  3.54,  423 
Banks — U.  States,  sale  of  stock  19;  re- 
marks on  western  debts,  &c.  36;  price  of 
stock  in  Tmndon,  38,  52,  163,  181,  328;  do. 
do.  in  N.  York  65,  131,  151,  177,  197,  324; 


essay  on  217;  table  of  exchanges  220,  255; 
dividend  of  the  324;  articles  from  several 
papers  on  343;  branch  at  Lexington  357; 
do.  at  Pittsburgh  3.57;  Mr.  KendalPs  agen- 
cy 375,  402;  judge  Clayton’s  letter,  &c. 
398,  401;  the  “democratic”  plan  of  bank- 
ing • 381 

Banks,  failure  of  certain  state  institu- 
tions 38 

Baptists — number  in  the  U.  S.  227; 
mouijiing  dispensed  with  by  the  259; 
Barley,  arrival  ofTurkish  37 

Barhary  powers — collisions  238 

Barlow’s  prediction  318 

Barron,  commodore  James,  plan  of  ship 
building  334 

Beebe  Alvah,  ease  of  breach  of  legisla- 
tive privilege  1,  50,  331 

Bee  trader  327 

Belgium — see  Holland  Sf  Belgium, 
Biddle,  Nicholas,'  address  on  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  Girard  college  349 
Bishops,  pay  of  English  and  French  273 
Bourman,  James,  munificent  gift  of  423 
Boismartin,  Francois  Augustin  du, 
death  of,  345 

Bolivar,  the  case  of  the  brig  4'23 

Bonaparte,  Joseph  180;  Louis  180;  Lu- 
cien  237;  Louis  Napoleon  375;  arms  of  Na- 
poleon 269 

Boston  Journal — U.  S.  population  402 
Boston  improvements  403 

Bowdoin  college,  judge  Story’s  deci- 
sion 381 

Brazil — riots  225,  424;  massacre  405 
Breathitt,  George  jr.  235 

Brig  Ajax,  mortality  on  board  of  265 
British  affairs, 

Althorp  lord  and  the  force  bill  164;  army 
3,  52,  54,  180;  ambassador’s  salary  199; 
arrivals  163;  bank  of  England  and  the  re- 
newal of  its  charter  3,  199,  200,  328,  3.58; 
Brazil  trade  96;  British  slave  trade,  origin 
52;  68'  slavery,  &c. 

22.5,  237,  260,  273,  slo’,  '328,'337,  sTs, 

407,  408,  424;  Brougham’s  plan  of  court 
reform  424;  cabinet  dissentions  102,  163, 
181,  260;  situation  of  408;  cholr-ra  3,  52, 
200;  church  of  England  reform  &c.  3,  52, 

67,  116,  163,  180,  201,  225,  424;  circulating 
medium  308;  Cobbettin  parliament  52, 67, 

68,  105,  164,  181,  309,  310;  of  the  corn 
laws  309,  376;  coin  273;  cotton,  of  the  du- 
ties on  200,  234,237,269,309;  Cumberland 
duke  of  38;  Dutch  trade  342;  East  India 
company  afiairs  102,  135,  200,  375,  406; 
Edinburgh,  amount  of  debt  273;  elections 
3,  225;  emancipation  of  the  Jews  236;  emi- 
gration from  England  .52,  163;  embargo  on 
Dutch  vessels  .52,  67,  329;  English,  views 
of  nullification  199:  expetlition  to  the  Ni- 
ger 408;  explosion  of  powder  works  52; 
exportation  of  females  to  New  Holland  67, 
273;  excise  ofiicers  273;  factory  labor  407, 
422;  failures  in  Calcutta  163,  180;  do.  in 
England  407;  fires  .3;  France  and  Belgium 
'329;  free  and  slave  labor  95;  im|torts  of 
grain,  &c.  3.55;  imprisoned  debtors  407; 
inlluetiza  237,  ^>0;  Ireland  and  Irish  af- 
fairs—disturbances  and  outrage  38,53,  54, 
68,  103,  116,  163,  199,  200,  225,  260,  376; 


’ arrival  of  troops  52,  54;  marriages  407;  vo- 
lunteers 53,  225,  236;  run  upon  the  bank 
68;  tithe  system  in  Ireland  406; meetings 
93,  199;  distresses  in  Ireland  97,  165,  199; 
proclamations  oflord  lieut.  200, 237;  sufter- 
ing  103;  protestant  emigration  357,  407; 
influenza  in  Dublin  237;  martial  law  pro- 
claimed 237;  the  poor273;  tithes 328;  Irish 
church  reform  bill  116,  180,  201,  408,  424; 
frish  force  bill  68,  90,  102,  103,  116,  117, 
163,  180,  199,  200,  225;  the  Whitefoot’s 
oath  134;  Catholic  judge  115;  conviction  of 
Redmond  163;  death  of  bishop  LafTner 
424;  Kean’s  death  310;  king’s  speech  66; 
address  to  67;  reply  to  do.  67;  proclama- 
tion 93;  Liverpool,  emigration  agency  327; 
London  police  statistics  167;  beggars  272; 
university  309;  lunatics  179;  lord  Liffe’s 
affairs  309;  lord  King’s  death  358;  meet- 
ing of  parliament -38;  ministers  budget  236; 
do.  in  the  minority  237,  260;  request  to 
discharge  the  309;  policy  towards  Portu- 
gal 358;  Miss.  Moore’s  death  52;  national 
debt  407;  naval  affairs  181,  200;  deaths  of 
naval  officers  52;  New  South  Wales  83; 
newspaper  circulation  and  duty  407;  New- 
castle, duke  of  388;  O’Connell  in  parlia- 
ment 53,67,  68,  93,  164,  185,  '200,  328,358, 
376,  424;  of  the  permanent  occupancy  of 
Algiers  260;  premiums  for  chronometers 
163;  princess  Victoria  83;  prince  Goorge’s 
blindness  358,  407;  Poland  and  her  affairs 
424;  public  debt  272;  Quaker  in  parlia- 
ment 38,  102;  protest  against  tithes  407: 
Quakers  and  Moravians  376;  the  queen’s 
present  to  the  duke  of  Wellington  407;  ra- 
pid travelling  3;  rents  273;  repeal  of  the 
union  376;  sinecure  offices  236;  Spital- 
field  disturbances  310;  spirituous  liquors 
consumed  273;  stocks  237;  sugar  trade,  al- 
teration proposed  in  the  95;  duty  376; 
Thellusson  estate  407;  taxes  179,  260;  ton- 
nage 236,  328;  trade  and  manufactures 52; 
68,  200,  3.58,  376,  407,  424;  transportation 
200;  tne>'''iat  narlianients  376;  voting  by 
uaiiot  237;  Wine  duty  Q69 

Brothers,  Henry  and  the  expected  fami- 


260 

225 

235 

357 

132 


Bryant,  James  R.  M. 

Buckingham,  E.  jun. 

Bull,  a large  one  357;  bull  fights 
Burnt  ship 

C 

C.abinet  arrangements  256 

'Calhoun,  John  C.  125 

Canals — see  congress — the  Ohio  40,  167; 
Delaware  and  Hudson  115;  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  132,  192,  222,  23.5,  263,  270,  284, 
293,  406;  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  133; 
of  Pennsylvania  133,  197,327,  423;  Erie 
177;  Morris  222;  Dismal  Swamp  222; 
North  Holland  272;  of  New  York  292; 
Welland  325;  Bideau  325;  Delaware  and 
Rariton  327;  accelerated  motion  upon  312 
Canada — population  4,  422;  disagree- 
ment between  governor  and  legislature 
83;  commerce  of  114,  341;  navigation  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  133;  emigration  to  27.'t, 
341,389;  quarantine  regulations  282 

Canova,  monument  to  874 

Cape  de  Verds — distresses  and  famine  at 
13,  115, 178,  201,  259,  326 


INDEX, 


Carey,  M.  valedictory  of  34;  letter  to  D. 
Green 

Cass,  gen.  reception  at  Detroit  380 
Census — U.  Slates  117;  llie  speculations 
on  402;  of  the  Cape  de  Veid  2Ul;  of  Up- 
per Canada  422 

Cliauncey,  com.  dinner  to  327;  at  Wash- 
ington 375 

Chaiities,  munificent  151,161 

Cliieltens,  death  by  cholera  339 

Clhid,  a great  259 

China — rebellions  68,  151;  hurricane  in 
101;  prayer  for  rain  118;  remaiks  on  the 
119;  trade  and  government  183;  voyage  to 
223;  voyage  up  the  coast  of  331;  meeting 
of  proprietors  in  England  185 

Chinese  mulberry  tree,  value  of  the  332 
Chivalry,  an  honorable  instance  of  357 
Cholera. 

New  York — quarantine  ground  321 
New  Jersey — Princeton  353,  369 

Pennsylvania — Sliarpsburg  258;  Wash- 
ington 223;  Pittsburgh  265,  281,  305,  321, 
338,  353,  369,  385,  401;  Claysville  305 
Maryland — Williamsport  353;  Hagers- 
town 385;  on  the  line  of  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  canal  305,  321,  338,  417 

Virginia — Wheeling  221,  233,258,281, 
305,  321,  353;  Kanawha  321,  369;  Harper’s  : 
Ferry  417;  Charleston  369,  417;  Kichmojul 
321;  Fredericksburg  321 

OMo— 233,  265,  338,  353,  417;  Cincin- 
natti  221.  281,  305,  385,  401,  417;  Chillico- 
the32l,4l7;  Steubenville  265,  281;  Day- 
ton  417;  Ripley  417;  Columbus  369,  417 
Kentucky — Richmond  321,  353;  Choctaw 
college  305,  353;  Cynthiana  305, 321,  Low- 
er Blue  Licks  305,  321;  ftlaysville  233,  259, 
265,  281, 305,  321,  353,  385;  various  places 
265,  266,  281,  305,  321,  338,  368,  401,  417; 
Georgetown  281,  321;  Augusta  321;  Bards- 
t«wn  281,  305,  321,  38.5;  Sfiringfield  321; 
Mount  Sterling  281;  Lancaster”  321,  353; 
Flemingsburg  281,  305,  321,  353;  Louis- 
ville 321;  Paris  305,  321;  Danville  321; 
Frankfort  321;  Simpsonville  321;  Win- 
chester 281,  321;Millersburg281;  Harrods- 
burg  .321;  Shelbyvilje  321;  Lavvrenceburg 
353;  Scott  county  353 

Tennessee — Nashville  66,  221,  258,  265, 
281,  305;  Memphis  223,  281;  Knoxville 
369;  Pulaski  281,  305,  321 

Mississipyi — Natchez  221,  23.5,  281,  321; 
Jackson  265,281;  Vicksburg 221, 259, 281; 
steamboats  on  the  river  150,  221,  233,  353; 
Port  Gibson  265,  28^ 

Louisiana — 4,  113,  265,  282,  .305,  321, 
338,  367,  401;  New  Orleans  221,  265,  282, 
305,  321,  338,  368;  Franklin  235 

Montgomery  265,  281;  Mo- 
bile . 265,  281,  282,  321 

Indiana — 353;  Charleslozi  265;  Salem 
369 

Illinois — Marine  settlement  259;  Car- 
rollton 385;  Galena  265,  385 

Missouri — St.  Louis  221,  282,  385,  401; 
St.  Charles,  385,  401;  Dubusque  265;  Pal- 
myra 265,  282,  305,  385;  New  London  265 
Florida — Key  West  150,  259,  265;  Apa- 
lachicola 265;  Amelia  Island  321 

Qluebec  259 

Cuba — Mantanzas  131,  150,  195.  282, 
321;  Havana  65,  97,  113,  131,  150,  195, 
282,  .305,  ,321 

Mexico — various  places  113,  305,  321, 
401;  Texas  305;  Tamitico  305;  Campeachy 


401 

South  America — Guatemala  150 

France  195 

Scotland  407 

Ireland  131, 221 

Portugal — Oporto  65;  Lisbon  338 


Church  courtesy  326;  do.  robbery  315 
Clay,  Henry,  coinpromi.se  bill  4;  remarks 
on  13,  20,  23,  4.3,  44;  speeclies  of  8,  75; 
correspondence  137;  land  bill,  remarks  on 
51;  N.  Jersey  resolutions  64;  compliment 
to  99;  journey  199;  degree  of  LL.  D.  .323 
Clayton,  judge,  letter  concerning  loan 
from  U,  S.  bank  398;  explanation  401; 
coal,  supply,  &c.  113,  115,  151,  194,  197, 
326,  327,  345,  355;  mine  on  fire  345 

Cobbett,  William,  speeches  105,  181 
Coflee,  supply  and  consumption,  &c. 

272,  283,  390,  391 
Coffee,  general  John,  death  of  357 
Clough, Joel  357,  375 

Colonization  society  98 


111 


Columbia,  district  q/— Potomac  bridge 
contract  235;  inspections  of  Alexandria 
327;  escape  from  prison  in  Washington 
375;  assault  near  Alexandria  406 

Commerce  and  navigation  of  the  IJ.  S 
statements  &c.  of  the  84,  181,  241,  245, 
255;  duties  received  at  Boston  3.55;  do.  at 
Philadelphia  355;  do.  at  New  York  371 
Condict,  Lewis  204 

Congress. 

Acts  passed,  lists  of3t;  Adams,  Mr.  11 
12,  26,  28,  30,  31,  204;  adjournment  31 
Alexander,  Mr.  30;  appropriation  6,  18 

26,  29,  30,  224;  Arnold,  Mr.  9,  11,  30 
Bank  U.  S.  4;  Mr.  Verplanck’s  report 

on  the  27;  counter  do.  45;  deposites  in  27 
30,  108;  Barbour,  Mr.  28;  Bates,  Mr.  of 
Maine  10;  Bates,  Mr.  ofMass.  11;  Beards- 
ley, Mr.  11,  27;  Bell,  Mr.  5,  8,  10,  11,  27 
Benton,  Mr.  5,6;  Bibb,  Mr.  5,  8, 24;  Blair 
Mr.  of  S.  C.  11,12;  Bouldin,  Mr.  10,27 
Boon,  Mr.  10,  29,  30,  111;  Buckner,  Mrj 
5,  6;  Burgess,  Mr.  10,  11,  12 

Calhoun,  Mr.  5,6,8,9,22;  his  resolu- 
tions 9;  Cambreleng,  Mr.  11,  26,  30,  31; 
canals,  Washington;  11  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  30;  Canby,  T.  defalcations  of  29 
Carson,  Mr.  10,  11,  26,  27;  Chambers,  Mr. 
5,  9,  25;  civil  and  criminal  code  D.  C.  re- 
porton,  to  be  printed  &;  Clay,  Mr.  ofKy.  his 
compromise  tariff’ bill  4,  5,  6,  9;  speech  of 
8;  do.  75;  remarks  of  24;  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  25 
on  the  difference  between  Mr.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Poindexter  25;  Clay,  Mr.  of  Ala 
9, 29,  30;  Clayton,  Mr.  of  Del.  5,  6, 9, 23, 26 
Clayton,  Mr.  of  Geo.  11,  12;  Coke,  Mr.  27, 
30;  collection  enforcing  bill  10,  11, 12,  26, 

27,  29;  committee  on  manufactures  11,  12, 

27,  28;  committee  to  wait  on  president  31; 
consular  establishments  26;  Conner,  Mr. 
30;  Coulter,  Mr.  27;  Craig,  Mr.  of  Va.  26 
27;  Cumberland  road  30 

Dallas,  Mr.  6,  22;  Daniel,  Mr.  10,  11 
26,  27;  Davis,  Mr.  of  Mass.  26,  30,  3f 
speech  of  on  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  79;  on  Mr. 
Root’s  amendment  158;  Davis,  Mr.  of  S. 
C.  27;  Dearborn,  Mr.  10,  11;  Denny,  Mr. 
10;  Dickerson,  Mr.  5,  6,  8,  9;  Dickson,  Mr. 
11;  District  of  Columbia,  aff’airs  of  9,  11; 
doubtful  powers  of  the  president  27;  Dud- 
ley, Mr.  5;  Duncan,  Mr.  29 

Ellswouh,  Mr.  26;  Everett,  Mr.  30;  Ew- 
ing, Mr.  8,  23,  25;  executive  business  5, 26 
f'oot,  Mr.  5,  6,  9,  26;  Forsyth,  Mr.  5,  6, 
23;  Foster,  Mr.  10,26,  27;  Frelinghuysen, 
Mr.  5,22,23 

Gales  & Seaton’s  compilation  6,  9; 
Georgetown  oiplian  asylum  11;  George- 
town college  ii;  Gordon,  Mr.  27;  Grundy, 
Mr.  8,  9,  22,  26 

Hardware  bill  31,  35;  Hawes,  Mr.  11; 
Hendricks,  Mr.  9;  Hoffman, Mr.  9, 10,  11, 
12,  26,  27,  31; Hogan,  Mr.  10;  Holmes, Mr. 
5,6,24;  Howard,  Mr.  11,12,  30,  31;  Hub- 
bard, Mr,  30;  Huntingdon,  Mr.  10 

Isacks,  Tdr.  12;  Irwin,  Mr.  11,26;  In- 
gersoll,  Mr.  30,  109,  Indian  treaties  30 
Jenifer,  Mr,  10;  Johnson,  R.  M.  30 
Kane,  Mr.  6;  Kentucky  resolutions  pre- 
sented 31;  King,  Mr.  6,  25 

Land  laws,  compilation  of29:  'var- 

rants  SO;  land  offlcejocations  30;  Lent, 
James,  death  of  5.  9,  10;  Letcher,  Mr.  10, 
27;  Lewis,  Mr.  lO',  26,  27,  29,  31;  Lyon, 
Matthew  26;  Lyon,  Mr.  27 

Manufactures,  Mr.  Adams’  report  on 
204;  Mangnm,  Mr,  23;  Mardis,  Mr.  29; 
Mason,  Mr.  29;  McDuffie,  Mr.  10,  11,  12, 
26,  29,  30,  111;  McKennan,  Mr.  30;  Mer- 
cer, Mr.  30;  Miller,  Mr.  5,  6;  mint,  U.  S. 
29;  Moore,  Mr.  25 

Navy  and  naval  10,  15;  Newton,  Mr.  31 
Passenger  vessels  30;  Patton,  Mr.  26,  30; 
pension  agency  in  Alabama 25;  Pendleton, 
Mr.  10;  Phimmer,  Mr.  10,  11;  Poindexter, 
Mr.  6,  25,  26;  PoIk,  Mr.  27,  28,  29,  30, 108, 
111;  Potomac  river  11;  do.  bridge  11;  po- 
pulation 8;  president  and  vice  president, 
notified  of  election,  9,22;  president  of  the 
senate,  protem,  vote  of  thanks  to  26;  pub- 
lic lands  bill  5,  10,  25,  29:  Mr.  Clay’s 
peech  on  58;  Mr.  Grundy’s  do.  62;  Mr. 
Duncan’s  amendments,  29;  Mr.  'Wick- 
liffe’s  do.  29;  Mr.  Plummer’s  do.  29 

Rail  roads,  Balt.  &.  Ohio  9;  reconcilia- 
tion between  Messrs.  Webster  and  Poin- 
dexter 25;  report— of  the  secretary  of  state 


on  passengers  and  seaman  5,  on 
imposts  collected  12;  of  the  secretary 
of  war,  on  manufactured  arniB  9;  of  the 
treasury  department,  on  balances  due 
12;  on  emoluments  &c.  of  officers  of  the 
customs  29;  of  the  post  office  depart- 
ment, on  number  and  pay  of  clerks  12;  of 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  on  abuses  15: 
Robbins,  Mr.  6.  8, 9,  22;  resolutions  passed 
32;  Robinson,  Mr.  25;  Rochambeau,  count, 
claims  of  31;  Root,  Mr.  9,  12,  29;  Russell, 
Mr.  29 

Sevier,  Mr.  31;  Silsbee,  Mr.  5,  6,  8,  23; 
silk,  manual,  to  be  printed  9;  Smith,  Mr. 
5,  6,  8, 9,  24;  speaker,  appeals  from  his  de- 
cision 10,  11;  vote  of  thanks  to,  and  ad- 
dress of  31;  Speight,  Mr.  10,  29;  Sprague, 
Mr.  5,  8,  23,  25;  Stewart,  Mr.  26,  29,  30, 
31:  suspension  of  rules  26;  Sutherland, 
Mr.  10,  11 

Tariff— Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  bill  4; 
concerning  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  11;  Mr.  Clay’s 
amendments;  Mr.  Smith’s  do.  5,  6;  Mr. 
Dallas’  do.  6;  Mr.  Kane’s  do.  6;  Mr.  Ben- 
ton’s do.  6;  Mr.  Wright’s  do.  6;  Mr.  Sils- 
bee’s  do.  6;  Mr.  Dickerson’s  do.  9;  Mr. 
Webster’s  speech  on  6;  Mr.  Clay’s  do.  8; 
debate  in  senate  22;  Mr.  Adams’  report 

11,  27;  Taylor,  Mr.  10,  11,  26;  Thompson, 

Mr.  of  Geo.  10 

Vance,  Mr.  10;  Verplanck,  Mr.  10,  11, 
27,  30;  Virginia  land  warrant  bill  10,  29; 
Vinton,  Mr.  30 

Ward,  Mr.  27;  Washington,  Mr.  9,  30; 
Watmough,  Mr.  10,  28;  Wayne,  Mr.  11, 

12,  26,  29,  30;  Webster,  Mr.  5,  6,  9,  23,25; 

remarks  on  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  6;  Whittlesey, 
Mr.  10,30,31;  White,  Mr.  president  pro 
tern,  address  of  26;  White,  Mr.  ofFlor.  29; 
Wickliffe,  Mr.  10,  11,  26,  27,  29,  30,  31, 
108;  Wilkins,  Mr.  5,8;  Williams,  Mr.  10, 
11;  Winter,  Mr.  bill  for  relief  of  heirs  of 
11:  Wisconsin  territory  bill,  29;  Wright, 
Mr,  5,  6,  24 

Yeas  and  nays. 

In  the  senate — on  Mr.  Clay’s  motion  for 
home  valuation  5;  on  Mr.  Smith’s  amend- 
ments 5,  6;  on  a motion  to  adjourn  5,  26; 
on  Mr.  Kane’s  amendment  6;  on  Mr.  For- 
syth’s do.  6;  on  Mr.  Benton’s  do.  6;  on  Mr. 
Wright’s  do.  6:  on  Mr.  Dallas’  do.  6/  on 
resolution  authorising  subscription  to 

Gales  and  Seaton’s  compilation  9;  on  the 
passage  of  Mr.  Clay’s  tariff  bill  24;  on  the 
bill  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  ofthe  pub- 
lic lands  25;  on  the  enforcing  bill  26,  28,29 
In  the  house  of  rejiresentatives — on  Mr. 
Clay’s  compromise  tariff  bill  11;  do.  by 
tales  12;  on  the  resolution  relative  to  the 
government  deposites  112,  341;  on  Mr. 
Clay’s  land  bill  29 

Congress,  composition  of  the  next  36 

Congress  of  nations,  prize  essays  on  392 
Connecticut — elections  100,  , 131,  161; 
death  of  judge  Holmes  115;  school  fund 
177,  258;  flood  195;  murder  in  state  prison 
199;  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  285;  removal 
ofGalpin  & Co’s,  factory  357;  axe  facto- 
ies  359;  statistics  402 

Conventi/in  -cn-vijror  r79 

Cotton — price  of  178;  British  duty  on 
200,  234,  269,  325;  sales  at  Liverpool  2.33; 
crops  in  U,  S.  288;  cotton  spinning  224; 
mports  into  England  233;  rise  of  price 
in  England  358;  prices  in  Charleston  406; 
cotton  seed  oil  327;  factory  destroyed  342 
Counterfeits,  &c.  423 

Cow  killed  by  a. snake  260 

Crawford,  W.  H.  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Dickerson  427 

Crandall,  Miss,  imprisonment  of  356 
Crom well ’s  oratory  309 

Cumberland,  destruction  by^  fire  115; 
subscriptions  for  178 

Cuba — trade,  &c.  224 

Currency,  price  of  bank  bills  37;  report 
on  . 153 

Curved  roads  and  locomotives  289 
Customs,  circular  to  collectors  15,  19, 

, 70.  159,  269,  283,  344;  practice  of  offi- 
cers of,  at  New  York  418 

Cypress  of  Montezuma  260 

D 

Danish  claims,  amount  allowed  82 
Davis,  Mr.  of  Mass,  speech  on  Mr. 
Clay’s  bill  79 

Dead  letters  269 


IV 


INDEX. 


Deaths  199,  S95,  258,  259,  327,  842,  345, 
346,  357,  358,  375,  405,  423;  strango  ones 
on  board  a ship  346 

Debentures,  of  certain  99 

Declaration  of  Independence,  times  of 
death  of  the  signers  of  412 

Defalcation,  case  of  50 

Delaware — flood  195,  223;  case  of  may- 
hem 198;  punishment  by  stripes  260;  case 
of  hydrophobia  346 

Delaware  breakwater  179 

Denmark — amount  of  claims  awarded 
198 

“Diamond  cut  diamond,”  the  Vermon- 
ter and  the  bet  345 

Dickerson,  Mahlon,  correspondence 
with  Mr.  Crawford  426 

Diplomatic  history,  extraordinary  letter 
ofLuisDeOnis  393 

Discoveries,  extinguisher  of  fire  403;  In- 
dian rubber  clothes  420 

Disease  among  cattle 
Diving  bell  155 

Downing,  major  Jack,  dinner  to  152 
Doyle,  sir  John  M.,  his  metaphysical 
horse  whipping  422 

Drayton,  Williamj  and  others,  proposi- 
tion for  a painting  168 

Drayton,  W.  reasons  for  changing  resi- 
dence 287;  farewell  speech  399;  dinner  to 
340;  in  Philadelphia  405 

Draught,  a great  4 

Drowned  327 

Drum  fish,  a great  haul  32' 

Dry  rot  in  ships  28 

Dry  docks  199,313 

Duels  326 

Dunglison,  professor  198 

Duke  of  Bordeaux  342 

Duties  on  smuggled  goods  114 

Dyspepsia,  cure  for 
E 

East  Indies— scarcity  310 

Economy,  affray  at  151 

Edinburgh  Review  and  the  U.  S.  346 
Editorial  plural  unit 

Editorial  essays,  notices,  ^c. 

Address  at  the  commencement  of  the 
volume  1;  Adams,  Mr.  34,  113;  agent  of 
the  Register  in  N.  Y.  353;  agricultural  in 
terest,  essay  on  306;  adjournment  of  con 
gress  15;  Avery  excitement  306;  American 
nankin  150,  284;  American  gold  162;  do 
exports  234;  assault  on  the  president  161 
177,  234,  266,  305 
Banking  in  New  York  371;  anti-bank 
report  34;  Black  Hawk’s  tour  256;  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  338;  bribery 
case  of  i;  Burges,  Mr.  161;  burning  in  ef- 
figy 2;  business  and  prices  82 

Calhoun,  Mr.  34;  cabinet  arrangements 
150;  Carey,  Mr.  33;  Clay,  Mr.  1, 17, 65, 

323;  Clayton,  Mr.  of  Del.  2;  coffee,  of  the 
supply  and  price  of  283;  colored  conven 
lion  307;  commerce  and  navigation  U.  S 
233,  339;'Corn  laws  of  England  266;  cotton 
and  wool  consumed  in  England  2.33;  duty 
pn  234;  crime  and  its  increase  198 

Dry  docks  267;  duties,  reduced,  effect 

Egypt  and  her  resources  ooy;  "xiiintii 
pator”  82;  emigrants  131,233,283;  enforc 
ing  bill,  remarks  on  the  36;  England  and 
Canada  97;  English  liberty,  specimens 
388;  exchange  of  papers 

Factory  girls  194,  195;  Fillebrown,  Mr 
3;  foreign  news  49,  161;  free  labor  2.57 
free  trade,  French  minister’s  views  of  11 
Georgia  Courier  149;  Gwynn’s  rejection 
20;  government  expenditures  150;  groun 
ing  of  the  crescent  339 

Illinois  rail  road  project  51;  imprison 
incnt  for  debt  99;  importation  of  panpc 
178;  Indians  in  New  York  282;  Indian 
treaties,  of  certain  99;  internal  improve 
inent  and  the  public  debt  129;  Irish  sup 
pression  bill  81;  Ireland  and  proceedingi 
in  America356;  iron,  experiments  in  Ame 
rican  288 

Johnston,  .Tosiah  S.  2," 

Kembles,  the,  at  Boston  224;  knittin 
in.achiric  1 1 

Lafayette  120;  letters  to  the  editor  3, 
131;  T.eish,  Mr.  nomination  of  114,  1 
I.ee.ds  Mercury  and  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  106; 
Liverpool  alien  tax  97;  lo'comolive  en 
giiies,  Stevens’  26 


Malls  15,  49,  81;  manufactures  and  ma- 
nufactories 37,  267;  marble  and  stone  bu- 
siness 339;  medical  profession  3;  McDuf- 
fie, Mr.  of  his  speech  97;  McKenney’s 
Indian  history  223;  mint  U.  S.  3;  miscel- 
laneous 3,  17,  40,  65j  81,  97,  113,  129,  161, 
177,  193,  199,  281,  321,  323,  337,  338;  Mis- 
sissippi and  her  prospects  36;  mutton,  su- 
perior 18 

New  York  currency  report  146;  national 
income  and  value  of  labor  321;  N.  Ilamp- 
hire  Patriot  3;  new  continent  discovered 
82;  nullification  145,  146,  196,  337,  369 
Pauperism  51,  223,  257;  protested  bills 
on  France,  &c.  150,  221,  256;  the  presi 
dent’s  tour  193, 256,  265,  281,  305,  353;  his 
health  322;  arrival  233;  Philadelphia  im- 
provements 162;  rail  roads,  &c.  98;  pick- 
pockets 339;  Port  Deposite  and  other  rail 
roads  193;  South  Carolina  do.  194 

Randolphiana285;  reform  and  sinecures 
323;  reform  at  Washington  225,  234;  right- 
ful remedy  113;  religious  newspapers  and 
controversies  369 

Senatorial  pleasantry  99;  Semme.s,  Dr. 
131;  South  Carolina  convention  15, 49,  81; 
of  judge  Bay’s  decision  113;  sea  serpent 
321;  slaves,  &c.  281;  ship  building  102; 
steam  engines  131;  southern  factories  222; 
southern  expenditures  in  the  east  269; 
stocks,  speculating  and  gambling  in  82, 
177,  370,  371;  supplement  to  the  last  Re- 
gister 37,  82,  145;  sugar  making  in  Florida 
194,  257 

Tariff,  hardware  bill,  &,c.  35,  36;  agita- 
tion of  the  question  337;  remarks  on  266; 
the  Boston  Gazette  and  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  282; 
treasury  instructions  65,145 

U.  S.  Telegraph  15 

Valuation  of  certain  cities  163;  Vermont 
electioneering  337;  Virginia  tobacco  crops 
194,  221;  Virginia  elections  82 

Washington  Globe  1,  15;  Watkins,  Dr. 
129;  Webster,  Mr.  34;  west,  the,  and 
where  is  it  307;  its  business  338;  West 
India  slavery  81, 225,  265;  wheat  imported 
into  New  York  82;  wheat  cutting  machine 

355 

Egypt — movements  of  the  army  against 
Turkey  4,  68,  133,  164,  180,  225,  237,  238, 
288,  300,  309;  fleet  4;  captures  Smyrna  164; 
retirement  of  Ibrahim’s  army  358,  377, 
408,425;  defeat  of  the  Turks  53,  68;  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  272;  newspaper  es- 
tablished 345;  the  pacha  and  his  amuse- 
ments 415;  description  of  Ibrahim  416; 
water  boring  in  the  desert  163 — see  Tur- 
key. 

Ellicott,  Thomas,  on  internal  improve- 
ments 123 

Embargo  and  the  enforcing  bill  compared 
49;  emigration  222,  233, 257,  283,  389;  En- 
cyclopredia  Americana  101;  enforcing  bill, 
yeas  and  nays  on  by  states  44;  copy  of  bill 
47;  Erie,  lake,  frozen  133;  rise  151;  steam- 
boats 177;  dammed  by  ice  177 

Eskridge,  A.  K.  sword  voted  to  114 
Etiquette  of  the  French  bar  346 

Etymology  388 

Everett,  Edward,  address  to  the  presi- 
dent 315;  letter  on  aiui-rn.asonry  382 
Eves,  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  412 
Excilango  of  oiinliti.iS  257 

Exchange  at  Havana 
Express,  rapid 

F 

Factory,  removal  of  a 
Factory  girl,  interesting  examination  of 
a 194 

Fairmount  water  works,  an  account  of 
272 

Falkland  Islands — British  take  posses- 
sion of  the  38,  114;  affairs  of  68,  114,  136 
Famine  threatened  in  the  Upper  Mis 
souri  373 

Fasting,  editorial  dread  of  406 

Fires  2,  3,  4,  66,  84,  115,  133,  1.50,  161, 
325,342,423;  an  extinguisher  of  403 
Fish,  col.  Nicholas  ■ 331 

Floods  195,223,233,324 

Flour,  moisture  in  3 10 

Florida — bank  chartered  2,  36;  Icgi.sla- 
tive  proceedings  83;  veloing  bills  by  the  go- 
vernor 83;  i)rntit  of  sugar  growing  191,257; 
clociiou  198,  258,-.326;  banks  326;  the  pro- 
duction.s  of  the  keys  .391 

Foley,  lord,  Inaivy  life  insurance  of  287 
Fortifications— sec  army. 


Forsyth,  John 

Franking  privilege,  abuse  of  4,  119;  ex* 
tension  of  52 

Fraud,  novel  system  of  420 

Free  trade,  examples  of  82,  97 

Free  labor  257,  422 

French  ajjuirs — Algiers  colony  53,  180, 
308,  389;  army  and  its  affairs  3,  38,  66,  68, 
181, 329:  arrests  273;  bastile  53;  births  and 
deaths  in  Paris  308;  Daumesnil’s  widow 
103;  duchess  of  Berri  3,  53,  102,  103,  114, 
115,  116,  181,  237,  238,  287,  308,  309,  378; 
duke  of  Orleans  53,  237,309;  duke  of  Bor- 
deaux 342;  duels  67,  114;  duties  modified 
407;  Champoillion’s  manuscriitts  102,238; 
Cuvier’s  library  102;  dead  negro  found  in 
a bale  of  cotton  66;  dissolution  of  the 
chambers  407;  disturbances225;  fortresses 
102;  fraudulent  clerks  53;  knights  templars 
66;  Lafayette  and  the  Poles  102,  225; 
speech  135;  Lafitte  180;  minister’s  budget 
237;  views  of  protection  117;  Napoleon’s 
statue  377;  naval  expeditions,  &c.  66,133, 
180,  238;  periodical  press  135;  Polish  refu- 
gees 52,  180,237;  population  237;  protes- 
tant  church  272;  prosecution  of  editors 
133,  167;  queen’s  visit  to  Belgium  103; 
queen  of  Belgium’s  dowry  67;  riots  358; 
secret  tribunal  discovered  376;  sinking 
fund  407;  slave  trade  377;  Talleyrand’s 
pictures  sold  376;  treaty  with  America  225 
French  claims — order  of  commissioners 
41;  adjournment  of  342;  protested  draft 
1.50,  169,  196,221;  report  on  the  treaty  by 
the  French  minister  of  finance  263;  re- 
marks of  the  tribune  341;  debate  in  the 


357 


French  chambers  376 

Friends’  trial  in  N,  J.  372,  401,  417 
Frothingham,  young  405,  423 

G 

Gallagher,  capt.  John  114 

Galleries  of  congress,  order  in  19 

Gallipagos  islands  326 

Gedney,  It.  murine  railway  of  423 
Georgia — centenetary  anniversary  of  2; 
storm  in  83:  circulation  of  small  bank 
notes  98;  Mr.  Forsyth  burnt  in  effigy  107; 
presented  by  a grand  jury  115;  of  the  force 
bill  108,  202;  blunders  of  the  Courier  149; 
gold  region  152;  of  the  convention  178, 
202,  230;  affray  180;  a new  paper  199; state 
of  parties  202;  resolutions  of  a meeting  of 
Taliaferro  co.  200;  nomination  for  governor 
224;  correspondence  between  governor 
Lumpkin  and  the  war  department  230; 
union  meeting  proceedings  258;  bank  of 
Greensburg  259;  conviction  287;  treatment 
to  the  missionaries  270;  judge  Clayton  and 
the  Cherokee  lands  270;  release  of  Wor- 
cester and  Butler  284,  359;  dinner  to  Mr. 
Berrien  326;  fine  for  employing  colored 
persons  to  set  types  375;  judge  Clayton’s 
letter  399;  rail  road  project  406 

Germany — collision  in  164;  guard  at- 
tacked by  students  200;  arrests  225,  408; 
insurrection225;  Frankfort  garrisoned  with 
Austri.ans  237;  disaffection  of  the  people 
238,3.58;  university  of  Berlin  357 

Gimblets,  manufacture  of  403 

Girard,  Stephen,  value  of  the  trust  es- 
tate 114,  268;  college  150,  324;  commis- 
sions of  executors  contested  268;  a statue 
to  be  erected  268 

“Globe,”  on  presidential  appeals  115; 
refornt  225;  comments  on  gen.  Hamilton’s 
letter  384 

Glolic,  the  case  of  the  ship  418 

Gold— latids  162;  large  lumps  found  222; 
quantity  coined  in  North  Carolina  235; 
great  produce  in  Georgia  342;  mine  in 
Virginia  424 

Gold  and  silver,  amount  of  production 
.of  358 

Grain,  meal  and  flour,  British  imports 
of  355 

Greece— state  of  4;  arrival  of  Bavarian 
troops  38;  king’s  arrival  at  Napoli  di  Ro- 
magna 116;  proclamation  116;  investments 
in  Greece  116;  Colocotroni  116;  discon- 
t('ntcd  summoned  117;  appointments  by 
Otlio  133,  180;  tranquillity  restored  164; 
oath  of  fidelity  225,  358;  construction  of 
shit)s  164 

Grimke,  Thom.'is  418 

Grosvenor,  gen.  dies  4 

Grundy,  Mr.  corjespondenee  wUJi  the 
luesidei.it  383 
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H 

Hall  of  the  house  of  representatives,  al- 
terations in  the  13'7 

Hall,  capt.  Joseph  C.  death  of  199 
Hammons,  Mr.  285 

Harpers,  Messrs. the  enterprise  ofthe  404 
Harvey,  sir  Felton,  Mr.  Rush’s  anecdote 
of  357 

Hasler,  Mr.  appointed  to  survey  the 
coast  83 

Hats,  patent  machine  for  napping  284 
Heard,  major,  discharge  of  133 

Highway  robbery  327 

High  sporting,  gen.  Winn’s  wager  of 
bet  101 

Holland  and  Belgium — king  ofHolIand’s 
perseverance  4;  subscription  to  Dutch 
loan  3;  German  diet  and  the  duchy  of 
Luxembourg  52;  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
38,  53,  68,  102;  negociations  68,  237,  310, 
329,  359,  377;  England  and  France’s  de- 
claration 102;  sortie  by  the  Dutch  102; 
French  queen  at  the  Belgium  theatre  116; 
the  queen  of  Belgium  encient  407;  move- 
ments of  the  Dutch  army  181;  disturban- 
ces at  Antwerp  329;  elections  in  Belgium 
358;  king  of  Belgium’s  speech  377;  his  at- 
tention to  internal  improvements  377;  re- 
duction in  Belgian  army  377;  rail  road  from 
Brussels  to  Antwerp  377;  preparations  to 
receive  the  Dutch  prisoners  377;  return  of 
do.  407;  Austria  and  Prussia’s  course  to- 
wards Belgium  407 

Holmes,  judge  115 

Honey,  poisonous  qualities  of  new  421 
Horses,  mortality  of  405 

Horse-whipping,  a metaphysical  422 
Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  correspondence 
relative  to  the  Nott  stoves  335 

Hungary,  wealth  of  the  princes  Ester- 
hazy  67 

Hydrant,  the  power  of  420 

Hydrophobia  346;  cure  of  357 

I 

Ibrahim  pacha,  account  of  416 

Ice,  a shipment  from  Boston  to  Calcut- 
ta 180,  197;  do.  to  Philadelphia  342 
Illinois — Judge  Smith  impeached  4;  post- 
ponement of  rail  road  project  51;  Ninian 
Edward’s  death  405 

Impressment  of  American  seamen  393 
Imprisonment  for  debt,  abolition  propos- 
ed in  England  387 

Inauguration  of  the  president  and  vice 
president  21 

Inclined  planes  338 

Instinct  of  animals  405 

Indians,  wars,  &c. — attack  by  the  Ca- 
manchas  2,  19;  fire  among,  and  arrest  of 
Cj.erokees  15;  attack  on  Santa  Fe  traders 
5i,  100;  signers  to  a treaty  99;  expenses 
of  treaties,  &c.  104;  the  force  bill  and  the 
Cherokees  108;  Creeks  and  the  Cherokees 
114;  the  hostages  and  their  tour  132,  235, 
268,  282,  348;  Black  Hawk  and  the  presi- 
dent 153,  256;  Black  Hawk  and  his  com- 
panions 182,341;  expenses  of  the  war  with 
183;  rumored  hostilities  183;  McKinney’s 
history  of  the  223;  Georgia  and  the  Chero- 
kees 230;  treatment  to  missionaries  270; 
release  of  284,  359;  the  government  and 
the  Cherokee  lands  270;  outrage  on  an  In- 
dian 309;  removal  of  certain  341;  Massa- 
chusetts Indians  341;  self-devotion  of  the 
348;  the  character  of  387;  Mr.  Jefterson’s 
view  of  Indian  titles  387;  removal  of  the 
Winnebagoes  405;  see  Georgia^  &c. 
Indian  rubber  clothes  420 

Indiana — elections  417 

Infancy,  a plea  of  285 

Inspections  of  flour  and  meal,  &c.  40, 
99,  327;  tobacco  340 

Internal  improvements  and  public  debts 
129,  153 

Intrepidity,  case  of  405 

Inventions  161,  193,  222,  284,  355,  375, 
391,423 

Invention  of  letters  349 

Irving,  rev.  Edward,  trial  of  228 

Iron — wire  ropes  for  rigging  235;  rail 
road  iron  268;  experiments  on  288,  334; 
manufacture  of  334,  345,  353;  mode  of 
weighing  357 

Italy — eruption  of  Vesuvius  4,  38;  ar- 
re^its  and  exilements  53;  discontents  117; 
insurrection  358 

Italian  opera  company,  salaries  of  52 


Jackson,  gen.  Inaugural  address  21;  let- 
ter 82;  the  Globe’s  views  of  his  veto  ap- 
peals 115;  lour  of  133,233,256,265,281, 
305,  315,  323,  360;  assault  on  161, 170;  ad- 
dre.ss  to  Black  Hawk  2.56;  of  his  health 
322;  donation  to  a woundi'd  seaman  360; 
letter  to  Andrus  and  Judd  361;  do.  to  Bos- 
ton masons  361;  letter  to  Mr.  Grundy  383; 
letter  to  the  Norfolk  coiuniittee  419;  nar- 
row escape  of  424 

Jay,  John,  patriotic  letter  from  227; 
charge  to  a grand  jury  430 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  his  view  of  Indian 
titles  387 

Johnston,  Josiah  S.  255 

Junius,  the  author  of  the  letters  287 
K 

Kemble,  Mr.  and  Miss  423 

Kendall,  Amos,  agency  with  state  banks 
375,  402 

Kentucky — emigrants  to  Liberia  98;  flood 
223;  trade  of  Louisville  235,  342:  melan- 
choly letters  from  Lexington  266,  311;  P. 
E.  bishop’s  conduct  281;  orphan  asylum 
at  Lexington  3.57;  the  Commentator’s  re- 
marks on  Mr.  Webster  364:  elections  401, 
417,  423;  death  of  Mr.  Cowan  406;  Louis- 
ville bank  406;  C.  A.  Wicklifle  423;  see 
cholera. 

Kiss,  the  fatal  327 

Kosciusko,  a pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of 
377 

Knitting  machine  113 

Kreps,  gen.  Sol.  G.  death  of  3.58 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  loss  of  260 

Lafayette,  general,  compliment  to  our 
government  83;  letter  to  the  people  of  Bo- 
gota 103;  speech  on  the  treaty  with  Ame- 
rica 376;  interview  with  count  Pozzi  di 
Borgo  406 

Lake  Erie  and  its  harbors  393 

Law  and  law  cases — on  the  liability  of 
newspaper  receivers  99;  judge  Bay’s  de- 
cision on  Geo.  Granstein’s  petition  for  ci- 
tizenship 124;  judge  O’Neal’s  do.  in  same 
case  124;  Bolton  vs.  Calder  and  Wilson 
stage  proprietors  132,  397;  mandamus  in 
favor  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet  139;  case  of  To- 
bias Watkins  139;  law  regulating  interest 
174;  British  Herald  vs.  Johnson  174;  Bost- 
wick  and  wife  vs.  Champion  and  Evans, 
law  of  travel  on  the  highway  174;  case  of 
damages  against  a town  for  bad  roads  175; 
case  for  damages  for  injuries  in  a public 
stage  175;  do.  in  a hack  175;  taking  up  a 
dead  body  175;  liabilities  of  directors  175 
Achsah  L.  Clark  vs.  John  O.  Martling 
for  slander  175;  the  English  law  of  tender 
175;  liabilities  of  partners  176;  Girard 
heirs  at  law  vs.  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
176;  law  of  patents  176,  294;  case  of  goods 
not  in  the  invoice  176;  stealing  one’s  own 
property  176;  a man’s  house  his  castle  176; 
verdict  for  a borrowed  horse  176;  Blunt 
vs.  Edwin  Croswell,  for  libel  179;  Johnson 
vs.  Kindernine,  case  of  runaway  slave  183 
M.  M.  Noah’s  case  183;  an  action  to  re- 
cover pay  for  abusing  a candidate  183, 
state  of  Delaware  vs.  John  Porter,  case  or 
mayhem  198;  Hall  vs.  Cowart  and  others 
an  assault  and  battery  case  202;  case  of 
deserters  from  an  American  ship  at  Bahia 
224;  case  in  N.  O.  district  court  on  a charge 
of  bank  interest  being  usurious  228;  slave 
case,  Caleb  Johnson  vs.  Isaac  Tompkins 
and  others,  judge  Baldwin’s  decision  229; 
opinion  in  extenso296;  Randall  vs.  dies 
apeake  and  Delaware  canal  258;  Chesa 
peake  and  Ohio  canal  vs.  George  Lefever 
263;  law  charges  in  England  272;  case  of 
embezzlement  287;  Perkins  vs.  Stephens, 
fraudulent  use  of  a copper  plate  engraving 
294;  attachment  ease  against  John  H 
Pleasants  318;  case  of  the  Siamese  twins 
324;  decision  under  a grant  from  N.  Caro 
lina  to  William  Calhcart  330;  U.  States  vs 
John  Ilelberstadt  380;  U.  States  vs.  Jones, 
for  robbing  the  mail  330;  a fireman  vs.  the 
sexton  of  King’s  cliapel,  Boston  331;  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  vs.  a convent  in  Canada 
331;  Alvah  Beebe  vs.  Charles  M.  Living 
ston,  speaker  N.  Y.  house  of  representa- 
tives, case  of  false  imprisonment  331;  the 
post  master  general  vs.  Clark  & Smith  364 
the  U.  States  vs.  sundry  packages  of  iron 
claimed  by  John  F.  Sarchet  365;  Allen  vs 


McKean,  case  of  Bowdotn  college  881^ 
decision  on  an  action  for  return  of  passage 
money  386;  Josiah  Lawrence  vs.  James 
and  Robert  McGregor,  liability  of  steam- 
boat owners  396;  quo  warranto  case  in 
Alabama  403;  salvage  in  the  case  of  the 
brig  America  406 

Leggett  and  Webb’s  aftray  114 

Liberia — affairs  of  98;  emigrants  to  98; 
military  force  of  98;  improvement  of  307; 
meeting  in  Boston  and  address  of  two  co- 
lored men  371 

Libels,  punishments  for  342 

Life  insurance,  heavy  case  of  287 
Lightning,  accidents  by  387,403, 421,  423 
Live  oak  68 

Linens,  duty  on  269 

Livingston,  Edward  256 

London  packet,  suit  against  her  captain 
224 

Longevity  259,  286,  346,  374,  405 

Lotteries  19;  gov.  Lincoln’s  remarks  on 
37;  abolished  in  Mass.  104;  investigation 
in  New  York  201;  Gordon’s  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  tickets  sold  in  9 stales  372 
Louisiana — disease  at  N.  Orleans  180; 
sale  of  lands  at  Carrollton  199;  exports  of 
sugar  222;  crops  258;  loss-of  the  Lioness 
255,  260,282, 305;  production  of  sugar  284; 
case  of  N.  Orleans  collector  293;  duel  326; 
recovery  of  Mr.  E.  D.  White  341;  mob  at 
New  Orleans  423;  appointment  of  judge 
Watts  423 — see  cholera. 

Lunatics  _ 179 

M 

Machinery,  essay  on  the  capability  of  333 
Madison,  James  36,  162;  confidential 
message  to  congress  393;  visit  to  409;  do. 

410 

Macon,  Nath,  letter  on  state  rights  418 
Mad  dog,  cure  for  the  bile  of  357 

Magnetic  needle  391 

Mails,  immense  weight  of  the  178;  irre- 
gularity of  178;  new  arrangements  222; 
attempt  to  rob  265;  robbery  420;  loss  of  the 
New  Brunswick  pouch  3.37;  do.  found  371 
Maine — depth  of  snow  4;  gov.  Smith  on 
the  boundary  question  41;  resolutions  of 
the  legislature  on  do.  42;  sale.of  land  285, 
340;  a man  killed  by  drinking  wine  330;  a 
large  bull  357;  monument  to  gov.  Lincoln 
423;  nomination  for  governor  424 

Mangus,  Dr.  death  by  bathing  375 
Manufactures,  increase  of  cotton  37; 
Mr.  Madison’s  views  162;  Mr.  Gallatin’s 
do.  162;  glass  factories  in  New  York  194; 
cotton  seed  oil  factories  in  Natchez  ^2; 
cotton  spinning  224;  gimbleis  403:  vast 
produce  of  the  Great  Falls  co.  267;  salt 
394;  hat  napping  by  steam  284;  experi- 
ments on  iron  288;  manufacture  of  do.  334, 
353;  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  307; 
axe  factories  359;  capability  of  machinery 
332 — see  editorial,  &c. 

Marriages — coincidence  of  names  260; 
new  ceremony  404 

Marl,  discoveries  of  287 

Maryland — coal  mine  discovered  4;  fire 
405;  resolution  of  leiri'^L'’*” — .r^iunve  'TO 
tim  lands  19;  resolutions  of  do.  on 

the  proposition  of  Delaware  to  unite  the 
eastern  shore  counties  of  Maryland  with 
it  42;  do.  authorising  the  hoisting  of  a flag 
42;  resolution  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay’s  com- 
promise 43;  savings  institutions  100;  vote 
of  swords  to  col.  Towson  and  others  114; 
great  fire  at  Cumberland  115;  subscriptions 
to  198;  travel  between  Frederick  and  Bal- 
timore 133;  geological  survey  of  Md.  374, 
409;  escape  from  the  penitentiary  375;  sur- 
veyors appointed  197;  nominations  4^, 
423;  Freilerick  and  Woodsborough  turn- 
pike 405;  exports  of  Prince  George’s  coun- 
ty 419 

Massachusetts — Gov.  Lincoln  on  lotteries 
37;  commerce  of  Boston  40;  national  re- 
publican candidates  for  congress  83;  elec- 
tions 83,  100,  114,  161,  177,  257,  268,  423; 
dinner  to  Mr.  Dearborn  99;  resolutions 
providing  for  the  reception  of  the  presi- 
dent 100;  lotteries  abolished  104;  gover- 
nor’s veto  message  1 19;  cril.  Perkins  dona- 
tion to  the  blind  151;  T.  P.  Cushing’s  do. 
151;  the  fair  for  161,  197;  subscription  223; 
estimated  value  of  Boston  163;  Yankee 
inventions  161;  assault  on  an  editor  198; 
novel  launch  199;  shipments  of  ice  180, 
197;  sale  of  wool  at  Boston  223;  trial  of 
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mayor  and  aldermen  22^  panpere  229; 
Hunker  Hill  monuiiiont  295,  315;  the  an- 
cieiil  artillery  285;  ^ale  of  Rogers’  (.roperiy 
287;  fires  325;  excursion  to  Lowell  313; 
cotton  anil  woollen  goods  315;  Mr.  Ever- 
ett’s address  and  tli.i  president’s  reply  315: 
president’s  visit  to  Lowell  316;  gov.  Lin- 
coln’s address  to  tlie  president  360;  the 
marrying  of  a niolher  and  her  daugliters 
327;  sudden  dealli  327;  old  times  in  lios- 
ton  345;  contract  for  sperm  oil  355;  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Ingham  375;  loss  at  Doolittle’s 
tavern  375;  history  of  the  lislicries  420; 
exfiense  of  the  president’s  visit  423 

McDuffie,  Geo.  his  oiatory  404;  dinner 
to  at  Athens  423 

McKenney’s  history  of  the  Indians  223 
McRea,  col.  Win.  235,  293 

Meheniet  Ali  and  his  son  415 

Meniher  of  congress,  oldest  living  286 
Mercer,  gen.  C.  F.  20,  271 

Mexico — state  of  the  country  53,  118, 
338;  elections  53,  133,  259;  coriventiou  of 
Zavaleta  118;  address  of  Pedraza  186; 
tithes  aholished  259;  public  schools  estab- 
lished 259;  value  of  church  ornaments  259; 
Santa  Anna’s  declaration  288;  debts  of  332; 
new  disturbances  341,  405;  yellow  fever 
at  Vera  Cruz  358 

Michigan — emigration  to  198, 259;  steam- 
boat line  260;  sale  of  public  lands  373;  jail 
at  Detroit  fired  375;  gen.  Cass’  reception 
386;  election  405 

Midas,  (the  horse)  death  of  424 

Military  academy  at  West  Point  132, 
290 — see  arrmj. 

Mines  discovered  287 

Ministers  and  agents  of  the  U.  S.  336 
Mint,  U.  S.  3,  162,  391 

Missouri — lead  mines  179,  259;  famine 
threatened  in  373;  Mr.  Buckner’s  death 
283;  murder  at  St.  Louis  342 

Mississippi — elections  2;  operation  of  the 
tariff  and  the  times  35;  excitement  and 
meeting  at  Natchez  196;  growing  prospe- 
rity of  3.55;  a new  town  198;  death  of  go- 
vernor 305;  loans  375 

Mission  for  Russia  35 

Missionaries  in  Georgia  270,284;  release 
of  * 284, 359 

Moisture  in  flour  340 

Money  found  199,  235;  do.  lost  and  found 
375 

Montoya,  Don  Jose  Maria,  audience  of 
leave  114 

Moore,  Thomas  P.  235 

Moravians  327 

Mourning  badges  259 

Mulberry  tree,  value  of  the  Chinese  332 
Murders  ' 180,  357,  405 

Munificent  charities  151,161 

Musk,  used  in  cholera  180 

N 

Nantucket,  prosperity  of  224 

Naples,  difl'ercnce  between  the  king  and 
queen  326;  treaty  with  388 

National  calendar  101 

National  bank,  plan  of  a new  264 

r.:i,aiii(rencer’s  remarks  on  bu- 
siness of  congress  1«;  on  air. 
visit  to  the  west  364 

Natural  curiosity  199 

Nauscopie  423 

Navy  and  naval— U\c  Vincennes  19;  the 
Boston  19;  the  Erie  19;  the  Constitulioii 
19.  199;  history  of 431;  United  States  114, 
323;  Brandywine  114,  323;  Constellation 
114,290,  323;  John  Adams  114,  323;  the 
dry  (locks  199,  313;  Delaware,  217,  289, 
327,374,  40.5;  Alliance  223;  Hudson  284;. 
Vandalia  323;  St.  Taniis  323;  Grainpds  323; 
Shark  323;  Pori»oise  323;  Independence 
421;  Dol[)hin  423;  health  of  seamen  311; 
passed  midshipirtcn  3.52 

Negro  slavery,  Mr.  Webster’s  corres- 
pondence on  295;  origin  the  British  W.  I. 

296 

Newsiiapers,  a new  one  287;  the  first 
piiblishc.l  in  Engl.and  3.55 

Nciv  Jersey Southard  elected  U. 
S.  senator  2;  Mr.  Seely  ch'cted  governor 
19;  corre.'()ondcnce  with  Mr.  Sonthard39; 
resohilions  on  the  land  bill  65;  wiiler  pow- 
er 162;  canal  and  rail  road  annuity  327; 
gov.  liivingslon  and  home  manufiicturcs 
405;  mechanic’s  institute  at  Paterson  406; 
Quaker  trial  372,  401,  417;  trial  of  the 
murderer  of  the  Sayre  family  423 


New  York  city— cost  of  fuel  in  8;  dama- 
ges for  cow-hiding  3;  Hays’ police  service 
4:  Mr.  Eekford’s  remains  4;  Holt’s  hotel 
36:  do.  fountain  347;  inspections  of  flour 
and  meal  40;  e.xporis  of  wheat  flour  41; 
abstract  of  savings’  bank  report  84:  post 
office  4,  375:  Courier  & Enquirer’s  opi- 
nion of  Mr.  C’s.  land  bill  51:  do.  on  the 
revenue  371:  labor  of  post  oflice  132; 
fires  1.50,  161;  the  Standard  and  its  af- 
fairs 286:  estimated  value  of  163;  cuatoni 
house  excitement  177;  distances  to  Phi- 
ladelphia 178;  arrival  of  passengers  284; 
great  property  case  340;  recovery  of 
stolen  goods  341;  circular  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  351;  Dr.  Mattliew’s  address 
355:  the  enterprise  of  the  Harpers  404;  of 
McDowell’s  journal  405;  house  of  deten- 
tion 406;  singular  bank  breaking  423:  do- 
nation to  the  institute  for  the  blind  423; 
dinner  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
423;  emoluments  of  the  office  of  district 
attorney  4,  424 

New  York  state — breach  of  privilege  of 
legislature  of  1;  resolution  in  legislature 
on  the  president’s  proclamation  2;  Beebe, 
Mr.  sues  the  speaker  1,  150,  331;  salt 
springs  4,  162;  heavy  circulation  of  a bank 
in  36;  Albany  Argus  on  Mr.  Webster’s  re- 
conciliation with  Mr.  Poindexter  52:  open- 
ing of  the  Hudson  river  84:  new  banks 
projected  85;  inspections  at  Albany  99; 
fire  at  Batavia  133:  do.  at  Waterford  373; 
do.  at  Ithaca  375:  the  Bradstreet  case  139, 
286;  tax  on  non  residents  ISO;  law  187;  re- 
port on  the  reduction  oftherate  ofinterest 
153:  canal  aqueduct  at  Rochester  177;  ca- 
nal tolls  177,  354;  flood  195;  number  of 
professional  men  197:  mammoth  discover- 
ed 259;  sheep  and  wool  growing  306:  Al- 
bany Argus  and  the  president’s  health  322: 
value  of  property  in  Buffalo  326,  355:  cot- 
ton factory  clestroyed  342:  consumption  of 
iron  castings  in  Albany  353:  banking  ma- 
nagement 371:  singular  phenomenon  374; 
storm  at  Buffalo  375:  mortality  among 
horses  405:  fire  at  Oswego  406 

New  Hampshire — Winnipissiogee  bank 
36:  banks  and  capital  308:  elections  52, 
235:  public  schools  235:  the  Patriot  and 
the  Pennsylvanian  324:  lake  Winnipissio- 
gee 3:27:  legislature  discontinue  chaplain 
342;  great  age  of  a lady  375 

New  South^Wales — commerce,  &c.  of83 
North  Carolina— p\?L\\  of  the  new  capi- 
tol  114:  Nathaniel  Macon  133:  dinner  to 
Joseph  Gales,  senr.  180:  Seaborn  con- 
victed of  larceny  199:  emigration  from  222: 
death  of  Mr.  Benson  259:  fire  at  Raleigh 
287:  internal  improvements  convention 
354;  elections  401.  417:  Mr.  Macon’s  let- 
ter on  state  rights  418:  R.  Potter’s  poll  424 
Nullification — essay  on  146:  old  opinions 
about  167:  its  fathership  337 

O 

O’Connell,  Mr.  hisfamily  37:  speech  185 
Officers  of  the  late  war,  memorial  for  a 
grant  of  land  374 

O/tio— failure  of  state  bank  project  in  2: 
fire  at  Portsmouth  133;  reduction  of  canal 
lull?  IR7;  receipts  355:  height  of  the  Ohio  ri- 
ver 195,223:firemen’s  procession  at  Cincin- 
nati 259:  value  of  water  lots  in  Cincinnati 
340:  injury  to  acqueduct  342:  Mr.  Webster 
at  Steubenville  364:  the  husband  of  five 
wives,  &c.  375:  the  harvest  375:  appro - 
pri.ations  for  the  harbors  on  lake  Erie  393: 
salt  formation  in  .395:  bishop  McHvaine 
and  Kenyon  college  405:  rail  road  from 
Sandusky  to  Dayton  406:  value  of  the 
Scioto  bank  notes  406:  liti^rary  convention 
406;  accident  to  Mr.  Wilson  and  lady  423: 


day  of  fasting,  &c.  424 

Old  maid,  a robust  405 

Onis,  Luis  d’,  a letter  of  393 

0[)ium  trade  308 

Orators,  American  and  English  404 
Order  in  the  galleries  of  congress  19 
P 

Page,  TI.  N.  sword  voted  to  114 

Pal[)able  hits  51 

Panghuloo,  lord,  the  way  to  puff  to  great 
.men  356 

Pardoning  power,  remarks  on  174 
Parties,  sketch  of  99 

Parkins,  Jos.  W.  ex  sheriff  of  London, 
verdicts  against  115,  375:  imiuiry  as  to  his 
sanity  287 


PascalJs,  Felix,  on  the  ffioiUs  Ihulfionu- 
lis  332 

Patent  baker  294 

Patriotism  of  the  revolutionary  clergy 
346 

Paupers  51 , 223,  272 

Pennsylvania — abolition  of  lotteries  19: 
altemiits  to  elect  U.  S.  senator  55, 100:  loan 
84, 100:  governor’s  vetoes  85, 114:  adjourn- 
ment of'legislature  114:  Germantown  rail 
road  99:  coal  lands  113;  coal  mine  on  fire 
345:  canal  tolls  133:  do.  commerce  197: 
produce  on  the  Susquehannah  133,  235: 
report  on  the  finances  141;  state  debt  144: 
canal  do.  294:  affray  atEconomy  151:  judge 
Baldwin’s  decision  on  the  slave  case  229: 
fire  423:  Dickinson  college  285;  law  abo- 
lishing imprisonment  for  debt  295:  salt 
springs  375:  Wyoming masscre  312:  singu- 
lar suicides  345:  Lafayette  college  ^4: 
death  of  gen.  Krepps358:  Mr.  Webster  at 
Pittsburgh  361;  situation  ofPittsburgh  419 
Philadelphia — moneyed  institutions  of 
36;  German  bank  note  37:  the  Girard  trust 
114,268,  .342:  do.  college  337:  Mr.  Biddle’s 
address  349:  change  of*postmaster  115:  im- 
provements 162,  178,  .311:  esiimated  value 
of  163:  attack  on  Mr.  Hart  406;  the  patron- 
age of  the  Pennsylvanian  163:  distances 
to  N.  York  178:  exchange  buildings  178: 
honors  to  Mr.  Randolph  217,  238:  first 
voyage  to  China  223:  paupers  and  crimi- 
nals 257;  water  works  271:  coal  trade  326, 
327;  Franklin  institute  258:  trade  of  the 
Schuylkill  326, .355;  revolutionary  call  421: 
militia  outrage  343:  Hagerty’s  assault  375: 
the  ship  Globe  and  the  custom  house  offi- 


cers 418 

Phenomenon,  a singular  374 

Pin  making  machine  161 

Pick  pockets  424 

Pitkin’s  statistics  307 

Pleasants,  John  II.  and  the  attachment 
318 

Poinsett  and  Mason,  and  the  American 
flag  168 


Poland — confiscations,  &c.  102:  Rus- 
sian legation’s  notice  115:  insurrection 
238,  309,  330:  Russian  manifesto  238:  pe- 
tition of  the  Podalian  nobility  261:  confis- 
cations 261:  quartering  of  soldiers  on  the 
people  261:  weight  of  prisoners  chains  268: 
of  the  fugitives  310;  progress  of  fortifica- 
tions 408:  courts  martial  311:  executions 
311,  408:  prince  Czartoryski’s  wealth  and 
misfortunes  327:  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Kos- 
ciusko 377:  letter  from  a Polish  officer  in 
France  425 

Popularity,  the  way  to  retain  it  133 
Portugal — affairs  of  3,  53:  distresses  at 
Cape  de  Verd  13,  115,  178,  201,  259,  326: 
Don  Pedro  at  Oporto  3:  lord  Hervey,  Bri- 
tish commissioner  negotiates  in  favor  of 
Donna  Maria’s  prospects  38,  53,  358,  408: 
defeats  of  Don  Miguel  67, 164:  scarcity  of 
provisions  67,  117:  destruction  of. 309:  the 
affair  of  the  French  brig68:  condition  ofthe 
Miguelite  army  102,  Il7,  287:  attempted 
arrest  of  ad.  Sartorius  164:  differences  set- 
tled 200,  330:  skirmishing  at  Oporto  180, 
377,  425:  Don  Miguel  obtains  a loan  in 
London  181:  army'ofDon  Pedro  200,225, 
330,  407:  arrangement  of  difficulties  ex- 
pected 238:  cholera  at  Lisbon  260:  expe- 
dition to  Algarves  407, 425:  Miguel’s  squa- 
dron 287,  407:  capture  of  408,  424:  arrests 
in  Lisbon  287:  king  of  Sjiain  refuses  to 
acknowledge  Donna  Maria377:  charge  dcs 
afl'aires  to  America  appointed  405:  Boiir- 
niont  appointed  to  command  Miguel’s  ar- 
my 407,  408:  blockade  of  the  Tagus  408: 
regency  at  Algarves  425 

Post  office  department  4:  circular  on 
abuse  of  franking  privilege  119:  labor  of 
the  N.  York  office  132,  424:  eastern  mail 
regulations  239:  wit  of  a postmaster  286: 
fine  of  a postmaster  for  detaining  a I.etter 
375:  postage  on  letters  to  Canada  to  be 
paid  418 

Precious  metals,  production  ofthe  358 
Presidential  candidates  114,  405:  do. 
election,  suggestion  as  to  the  time  341 
President  U.  S.  inaugural  address  21: 
letter  of  82;  the  Globe’s  views  of  appeals 
bv  the  115:  of  his  tour  1.33,  233,  265,  281, 
30.5,  31.5,  323,  ,360:  assault  on  the  161,  170: 
arrival  in  Baltimore  233:  address  to  Black 
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Hawk  in  Baltimore  2ot»:  departure  956: 
visit  to  the  Kip  Kaps  375 

Prices,  at  Baltimore  65,  160, 239 

Protection  to  manufactures,  French 
views  of  117 

Protested  bills  on  France  150, 169,  196, 
221,  263,  341,  376 
Protestant  church  in  France  272 

Prussia — army  of  observation  retire  52: 
views  towards  Holland  and  Belgium  133: 
concession  to  the  subject  180:  white  plague 
237:  conversion  of  the  Jews  408 

Public  credit,  effect  abroad  of  S.  Caro- 
lina doings  168 

Public  debt  of  Great  Britain  272 

Public  lands,  sales  in  Illinois  408 

Puffing,  the  right  way  of  356:  the  school- 
masters mode  of  371 

a 

Queen  of  the  Scotts,  relics  of  Mary  357 

R 

Racing,  Mr.  Wynn’s  wager  101:  Bon 
nets  O’Blue’s  aecounts  101:  Mary  Ran- 
dolph 235 

Raft  on  Red  River  285 

Rail  roads— Baltimore  and  Washington 
2,  19,  99:  Baltimore  and  Ohio  98,  99,  162, 
193,  284,  287,  338,  347,  354:  meeting  of 
stockholders  191;  Tuscumbia4,  178:  Pro- 
vidence and  Stonington  98, 234:  Charles- 
ton' 98, 193,  313;  Petersburg  98,  406:  Nor- 
folk and  Roanoke  99:  Philadelphia  and 
Germantown  99:  New  York  companies 
105:  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  115: 
Mohawk  and  Hudson  177:  project  of  one 
from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia  193,  222: 
do.  from  Philadelphia  to  Middletown  222: 
Camden  and  Amboy  235,  289,  327:  Utica 
and  Schenectady  284,  341;  Worcester, 
(Mass.)  284:  Lowell  284:  Saratoga  287: 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  great  results 
324:  accident  at  Brussels  325:  experiment 
on  a 325:  grand  project  of  France  346: 
Tallahassee  403;  Winchester  and  Poto- 
mac 406:  iSandusky  and  Dayton  406: 
Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  406:  Saratoga 
and  Schenectady  423;  Stonington  423 
Rain,  fall  of  259 

Randolph,  lieut.  R.  B.  4,  114,  136,  161, 

170,  234,  266,  318,  423 
Randolph,  John,  his  sketch  of  party  99; 
at  the  New  Market,  (Va.)  races  177:  views 
of  the  United  States  bank,  196:  arrival  in 
Baltimore  197:  death  of  217:  honors  to 
217,  238;  estimated  worth  235:  Mr.  Sar- 
geant’s  remarks  on  239;  Mr.  Binney’s  do. 
239:  various  notices  of  his  death  239,  260: 
number  of  slaves  and  horses  357:  of  his 
will  373 

Rape  ' 342,  423 

Rapid  exchange  of  civilities  257 

Receipts  of  benevolent  institutions  224 
Red  river  raft  308 

Reece,  Dr.  John  T.  death  of  423 

Reform  179,  229,  234,  285 

Relics  357,  406 

Religious  controversy  406 

Return  duties,  estimate  of  99 

Revolutionary  pensions  101 

Revolutionary  army  117 

Rhode  Island — extrajudicial  oaths  36: 
elections  131:  boundary  dispute  with  Mas- 
sachusetts 258:  legislative  rule  against  the 
masons  326:  melancholy  suicide  357:  the 
president  and  Moses  Brown  360:  nomina- 
tions 406:  skeleton  discovered  412:  factory 
stopped  423:  great  weaving  424 

Rice  threshing  machine  222 

. Ritchie, Thomas,  remarks  on  Mr.  Clay’s 
tariff  bill  20:  on'  Mr.  Randolph  150:  re- 
marks on  the  president’s  tour  361 

Robberies  133,  345,  387 

Rocky  mountains,  traders  attacked  100 
Roman  Catholics,  increase  of  100;  of 
the  monks  ofLa  Trappe  100:  new  bishops 
179:  of  the  sisters  of  charity  226:  popula- 
tion, institutions,  &c.  286 

Rouging  at  Paris  326 

Royal,  Mrs.  Ann  308 

iiitssia— intercessions  in  behalf  of  Tur- 
key 53,  66,  67:  influenza  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  68:  legation  at  Washington,  notice 
to  Poles  115:  monument  to  Alexander  135: 
fleet  in  the  Bosphorus  164:  movements  of 
army  and  navy  180,  287;  conquests  273: 
embassy  to  Constantinople  287:  a con- 
scription of  troops  sent  to  Poland  287:  sta- 


tistics of  St.  Petersburg!!  356:  plot  against 
the  emperor  425 

Rush’s  memoranda  393 

S 

Salt— new  springs  discovered  162;  raa 
ntifacture  of  394;  formation  in  the  valley 
of  the  Ohio,  &c.  395 

Sandwich  Islands — war  at  the  67 

Santa  Fe  caravan  374 

Saunders,  Romulus  M.  235 

Saw  mill,  the  first  375 

Scott,  Ann,  the  daughter  of  sir  Walter, 
death  of  423 

Secretary  of  the  treasury— confidential 
instructions  to  collectors  15:  general  do 
19,  69,  70,  159,  269,  283:  return  to  Wash- 
ington 406:  letter  on  the  subject  of  extra 
compensation  to  the  clerks  in  the  custom 
house  417 

Secretary  of  state — visit  to  N.  York  408 
Secretary  of  the  navy— on  live  oak  68 
tour  of  the  133:  object  of  151:  at  Pensacola 
180:  return  to  Washington  222:  examina- 


tion of  the  navy  yards  406 

Seduction,  a case  of  355 

Semmes,  Dr.  B.  I.  131 

Senate  U.  S.  list  of  41 

Sea  serpents  325:  history  of  413 

Sea  elephant  414 

Senatorial  pleasantry 
Shaler,  William,  death  of  113 

Sheep,  stock,  &c.  306 

Ship  building — in  Baltimore  162,  324 
354:  commodore  Barron’s  plan  335 

Shipwrecks,  4,  346,  375,  421 

Siamese  twins — fined  for  an  assault,  &c. 
324:  interview  with  Black  Hawk  356 

Silk,  market  for  cocoons  259 

Silver  mine  gallery  327 

SiezZy— famine  in  200 

Sisters  of  charity — at  Baltimore  226:  do. 
in  Kentucky  281 

Slave  trade,  origin  of  British  166,  296 
Slavery  in  America,  N.  York  Courier’s 
plan  for  the  extinguishment  of  371 

Slaves  and  slavery  in  Virginia  397 
Snakes — a great  haul  of  287:  a large  rat- 
tle snake  327:  cure  for  the  bite  of  404 
South  America — affairs  of  438:  Balcarce 
elected  governor  of  Buenos  Ayres  38:  num- 
ber of  holydays  decreased  38:  marriages 
regulated  238:  division  of  republics  38: 
mines  discovered  in  Chili  38,  39:  destruc- 
tion of  the  church  of  Sigehos  66:  affairs  of 
the  Falkland  Islands  38,  68,  385:  distress- 
ing mortality  in  Venezuela  lOl:  nullifying 
ladies’  dress  115:  message  of  president 
Santander  187:  debts  of  332 

South  CaroZina— affray  in  2:  fire  in 
Charleston  2:  instructions  for  collecting 
revenue  at  Charleston  15:  John  C.  West 
and  the  test  oath  20;  great  racing,  ,&c.  at 
Charleston  36:  proceedings  of  convention 
2,  4,  55,  71,  86:  remarks  of  Columbia  Te- 
lescope 55:  do.  Richmond  Whig  107:  union 
convention  indefinitely  postponed  58:  re- 
port on  the  force  bill  72:  ordinances  74: 
sketches  of  speeches,  &c.  86, 106:  remarks 
of  certain  editors  on  convention  89:  the 
dinner  on  board  the  Natchez  107:  of  the 
state’s  rights  ball  107:  withdrawal  of  troops 
from  Charleston  114,  150:  Granstein’s  na- 
turalization case  124:  Mr.  Calhoun  125, 
405:  military  celebration  126,  139:  gover- 
nor Hayne’s  address  126;  gen.  Hamilton’s 
reply  127:  the  volunteer  ball  128:  American 
System  gaining  friends  131:  emigration 
from  222:  death  of  Mr.  Turnbull  287,  311: 
letter  from  311:  of  the  oration  on  405:  ce- 
lebration of  the  battle  of  fort  Moultrie  324: 
Mr.  Colcock’s  nullifying  declaration  324: 
nomination  for  congress  423:  gen.  Hamil- 
ton’s letter  in  reply  to  the  Slab  town  invi- 
tation 383:  rail  road  project  357 

Southern  exports  and  imports  385 

Southern  expenditures  in  the  east  269 
Spain — the  king  associates  his  wife  with 
him  38,  54:  conspiracy  discovered  53:  pro- 
clamation of  thanks  by  Ferdinand  to  his 
wife  54:  arrest  of  Don  Carlos  66:  unsettled 
state  of  68,200,  309:  policy  towards  Donna 
Maria  68:  the  army  102:  the  cortes  take  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  princess  407:  of  Can- 
ning’s mission  102:  dissensions  200:  the 
queen’s  regejicy  102:  pregnancy  287:  party 
against  her  377:  Don  Carlos  authorised  to 
visit  Portugal  133:  arrival  at  Lisbon  200; 
do.  at  Civita  Vecchia  407:  insurrection  at 


Saragossa  225:  do.  at  Reus  287:  succession 
338:  protest  of  Don  Carlos  309,  329 

Speech  making  in  parliament  308 

Specie  287 

Sperm  oil,  contract  for  355 

Sphynxes,  discovery  of  two  287 

Sporting  101 

Stanley,  Mr.  speech  on  British  W.  India 
slavery  bill  273 

Stanly,  John,  of  N.  C.  death  of  423 
State  rights— Mr.  Macon’s  letter  418: 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  opinion  419:  Mr.  Ritchie’s 
do.  419 

Star  spangled  banner  of  U.  S.  pow’er  in 
Mexico  of  the  168 

St.  Croix,  ordinance  regulating  trade  of 
408 

Steam  engines  98,  99,  131,  267, 287,  289, 
347,  406 

Steam  generator  and  refiner  161 

Sterett,  Samuel,  death  of  342 

Steamboats — rapid  travelling  of citizen’s 
line  133,  235;  loss  of  the  William  T.  Barry 
133:  quick  passage  from  Philadelphia  to 
Norfolk  180:  loss  of  the  Lioness  255,  260: 
injury  to  the  Providence  307;  loss  of  the 
three  burnt  at  Louisville  324:  do.  of  the 
Rhadamanthus  345:  do.  of  the  Bonnets  of 
Blue  357:  do.  of  the  two  between  Mobile 
and  New  Orleans  375:  rapid  passage  of  the 
Robert  Morris  342 

Steuart,  William,  and  the  sisters  of 
cliarity  226 

Stevenson,  Mr.  of  Va.  217 

Stocks — price  of  American  in  England 
38,  52,  163,  328;  gambling  in  324 

Stokes,  gov.  dinner  to  355 

Stultz  the  noble  tailor  101,  375 

Stuart’s  tour  in  America  372 

Suicides  14,  345,  357,  406 

- Sumatra  massacre  312 

Supreme  count  U.  S.  49 

Susqehannah  river  obstructions  98,  133, 
235 

Sword  fish  415 

Survey  of  the  coast  . 83 

T 

Tanners’ bark,  scarcity  of  406 

Tariff — Mr.  Clay’s  bill  4,  5:  remarks  on 
from  New  York  Advocate  13:  do.  by  Mr. 
Ritchie  20:  debate  in  senate  on  bill  from 
house  of  representatives  22:  Mr.  Ver- 
planck’s  bill  35:  table  of  yeas  and  nays  by 
states  12,  44;  amendatory  acts  of»the  ta- 
riff of  July  1832  47,  48:  British  project  for 
a 82:  views  of  the  Leeds  Mercury  196:  re- 
marks of  the  United  States  Gazette  234: 
treasury  constructions  of  15, 19, 69, 70, 159, 
269,  283:  grumbling  of  importers  283:  th© 
operation  of  the  tariff  of  1828  stated  by 
merchants  379:  see  editorial. 

Taylor,  James  and  John,  deaths  of  375 
Tea,  danger  of  drinking  138:  increased 
price  in  Canton  196 

Temperance,  the  first  movements  412: 
on  board  the  Dolphin  423 

Tennessee — Protestant  bishop  elected 
342:  invitation  to  Mr.  Webster  364:  elec- 
tions 401,  417 

Texas,  disturbances  in  19&  of  the  con- 
stitution 268 

Timber  trade  196 

Thayer,  col.  327 

Theseus,  a statue  of,  discovered  26() 
Thompson,  William,  death  of  374 
Toast  to  Washington  and  Franklin  340: 
do.  by  Mr.  Richards  340: 

Tonnage,  of  certain  cities  287,  328 

Towson,  col.  Nathan,  tribute  to  his  va- 
lor 114 

Trade  of  St.  Croix,  regulation  of  408 
Transportation,  reduced  price  of  178: 
rapid  178 

Travelling,  rapid  133,  199,  235,  257,  342: 
improvement  in  the  means  of  333 

Treaties  with  Russia  231:  report  on  the 
treaty  with  France  283:  with  Naples  388 
Treasury  department  of  the  U.  States, 
notice  for  loan  19:  instructions  to  collec- 
tors on  the  tariff  15,  19,  69,  70, 159,  269, 
283,  344:  burning  of  the  buildings  84,  104: 
official  reports  120:  secretary’s  circular 
159;  letter  concerning  collector  New  Or- 
leans 293 

Tree,  an  ancient  260 

Tucker,  commodore,  notices  of  death  of 
83,  140 
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Tur/tev— inf’vements  of  Iho  Egyptian 
armv  4, 68, 133, 164, 180, 225, 237, 238, 288, 
309,  330:  fall  of  Smyrna  164:  disturbances 
at  Constantinople  225:  condition  of  tlie 
sultan’s  finances  4:  his  life  in  danger  238: 
Insurrection  330,  358:  fleet  102:  plague  at 
Constantinople  4:  Turks  defeated  53,  68: 
Russian  interference  53,  66,  67,  116,  133, 
164,  237,  238,  309.  330:  armistice  conclud- 
ed 67:  negotiations  102,  237,287,  330:  trea- 
ty 309:  interference  of  England  and  France 
133:  do.  of  France  180,238,260:  arrival  of 
slaves  at  Constantinople  68:  reports  of 
peace  53, 117,200,260:  Ibrahim’s  demands 
287,  330:  indemnity  to  Russia  260 

Turtle,  a venerable  374 

Tyler,  hon.  John,  speech  of  122 

Tyson,  Nathan,  apparatus  for  expelling 
moisture  in  flour  340 

U 

United  States  Telegraph  on  the  force 
bill  108 

United  States,  debtors  of  286:  ministers 
and  agents  . 336 

V 

Valuation  of  certain  cities  163 

Van  Buren,  Martin,  dinner  tendered  him 
at  Philadelphia  39:  residence  at  Washing- 
ton 114 

Vaughan,  sir  Charles  Richard  114,  405 
Vegetables,  prices  of  certain  196 

Ventriloquism,  a trick  of  259 

Fer?noni— elections  177:  electioneering 
348,  353:  flood  195 

Vickars,  professor,  discoverer  of  coal  on 
Mount  St.  Bernard  342 

Vineyard,  an  immense  one  355 

. Firgima— legislative  action  on  the  force 
bill  2:  do.  on  colonization  2,20,  98:  Galle- 
go  mills  destroyed  4:  governor  Floyd  and 
the  state  flag  19:  palpable  hits  51:  Mr. 
Leigh’s  mission  to  South  Carolina  71:  his 
nomination  357, 375,405:  elections  83, 100, 
132,  150,  162:  deposite  of  gold  83:  Peters- 
burgh  rail  road  98;  Norfolk  and  Roanoke 
rail  road  99:  inspections  at  Petersburg  and 


Richmond  99,  various  340:  Whig’s  opinion 
of  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  conven- 
tion 107:  coal  mines  113:  vote  of  swords 
to  R.  B.  Randolph  and  others  114:  dinner 
to  Mr.  Tyler  122l  theatre  at  Norfolk  133: 
flour  and  cotton  mills  at  Richmond  178: 
rise  in  the  Potomac  195:  university  198, 
357:  witchcraft  199:  sale  of  tobacco  crops 
221:  prosperity  of  Wellsburg  224:  destruc- 
tive floods  in  233:  the  James  river  and 
Kanawha  improvements  258, 406:  popula- 
tion of  Wheeling  285:  affray  between  Mr. 
Rives  and  Mr.  Gilmer  324:  funds  340:  mur- 
der of  George  Craft  357:  escape  of  slaves 
373:  slaves  and  slavery  in  397:  prospect  of 
crops  403:  P.  P.  Barbour  and  Chapman 
Johnson,  nominated  for  thef  presidency 
405:  retail  licenses  406:  number  of  con- 
victs 406:  neglected  system  of  agriculture 
411:  compliment  to  the  president  at  Nor- 
folk 419:  dinner  to  lieutenant  Randolph 
423:  anti-temperance  society  423:  manu- 
factures of  cotton  423:  discovery  of  a gold 
mine  424 

Volcanic  islands  235 

W 

Wages,  reduction  of  wages  at  Harper’s 
Ferry  S22 

Washington’s  mother,  laying  corner 
stone  of  the  monument  to.her  189 

Washington  and  Franklin,  a beautiful 
compliment  to  340 

Washington,  gen.  compliment  to  at  the 
Dublin  theatre  421 

Water  boring  . 163 

Water  works  271 

Waterloo,  launch  of  the  British  ship  423 
Watkins,  Tobias,  case  ofl9, 38:  allusion 
to  50 

Wayne,  James  M.  258 

Weather,  teniperature  268 

Webster,  Daniel  235,  256,  268,  282,  295, 
316,  317,  321,  324,  338,  345,  364,  423:  re- 
ception at  Pittsburgh  361:  speech  at  362: 
of  his  Cincinnati  speech  • 405 

TVest  Indies — excitement  in  Jamaica  3, 
20,  94,’ 96, 106,  386:  the  king’s  proclama- 


tion concerning  certain  associations  93: 
deputation  wait  on  earl  Grey  94:  alteration 
in  sugar  trade  proposed  94:  ford  Goderich’s 
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the  commencement  of  a volume,  we  have  often  indulg- 
ed ourselves  in  a little  familiar  chat  with  our  readers  ‘‘on  things 
in  general” — speaking  of  the  past  and  speculating  on  the  future 
— but  the  intense  interest  of  the  proceedings  of  congress,  now 
exacting  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  people,  has  induced 
us  to  refrain  for  the  present,  and  lay-too:  for  it  seems  that  all 
sorts,  or  classes,  of  persons,  whether  Jackson  men  or  Jackson. 
Van  Buren  men— national  republicans  or  Clay  men— anti-masons 
— proclamation-men  or  anti  proclamation-men — nullifiers  or  anti 
nulliliers — state-rights  men  or  constitutionalists — tarlfFites  or  anti- 
tariffites,  &c.  &c.  have  been  so  jostled  that  no  party  knows  ex- 
actly where  is  its  own  present  location! — Some  “guess”  that  they, 
are  on  the  banks  of  New-found-land, • but  the  fog  is  so  thick,  and 
the  water  so  much  disturbed,  that  neither  the  quadrant  nor  the 
lead  line  renders  accustomed  service.  Soon  after  the  rising  of 
congress,  the  fog  will  clear  away,  and  parties  will  get  observa- 
tions of  the  sun,  as  well  as  soundings,  and  make  a fresh  start  on 
their  several  courses.  We  cannot  steer  in  any  netc  direction; 
but  whether  we  shall  remain  at  sea,  or  seek  a permanent  harbor 
— refraining  from  every  thing  which  may  lead  into  controversy — 
will  depend  upon  the  probability  of  rendering  service  to  those 
great  interests  which  we  have  so  long  and  earnestly  supported. 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing  ourselves  fully 
and  freely,  and  independently,  on  this  subject — simply  saying, 
for  the  present,  that  our  opinions  remain  unchanged.  The  ques- 
tion is — as  to  the  utility  of  uttering  them.  Congress  must  rise 
to-morrow— the  bustle  of  business  will  soon  be  over,  and  a calm 
review  of  all  that  has  happened  may  speedily  take  place.  Things 
seem  so  much  interlocked  with  things,  that,  in  all  cases,  it  is 
not  easy  to  separate  them,  and  determine  each  by  its  own  me- 
rits. This,  however,  we  may  promise — that  the  same  industry 
which  has  for  so  long  a time  found  favor  with  the  public,  shall 
be  exerted  to  sustain  the  reputation  of  the  Register;  and  the 
total  absence  of  controversial  subjects  from  its  pages,  perhaps, 
will  be  more  agreeable  to  the  public  than  that  course  which 
“circumstances”  imposed  upon  us.  But  still  it  is  not  by  any 
means  intended  to  abandon  the  discussion  of  general  principles 
— though  the  late  manner  and  direction  of  such  discussions  may 
be  considerably  modified.  We  have  no  personal  allusion — re- 
ferring only  to  things. 

(Jj^Mr.  Clay’s  bill  in  the  senate,  for  the  regulation  of  the  ta- 
riff, reached  its  third  reading  in  that  body,  when  serious  doubts 
began  to  be  entertained  of  the  right  of  the  senate  to  originate  a 
revenue  bill — for  such,  and  such  only,  in  our  estimation,  is  Mr. 
Clay’s  project.  The  latter  was  then  suddenly  adopted  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  lieu  of  the  mangled  bill  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  and  very  swiftly  passed,  118  to  85,  on 
T.ioeHnjr  laet.  See  the  yeas  and  nays,  page  12.  It  was  imme- 
diately sent  from  the  house  to  the  senate,  where  it  yet  remained. 
And  the  opinion  is  given  out  that  it  will  not  pass  the  senate,  un- 
less the  bill  of  the  senate,  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  imports,  shall  also  pass  the  house.  And  if  the  land- 
bill  fails  in  the  house,  some  also  believe  that  the  tariff  bill  will 
hardly  pass  the  senate. 

The  latter,  or  tariff  bill,  as  it  passed  the  house,  is  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  select  committee  of  the  senate.  The  amend- 
ments made  by  the  committee  are  wholesome — but  our  original 
objection  to  the  bill  remains  unchanged. 

Wonderful  sagacity.  The  editor  of  the  U.  S. 
Telegraph  has  discovered,  because  we  said  that,  “in  tlie 
long  run,  the  value  of  imports  cannot  exceed  the  value  of 
the  exportations,”  we  have  repudiated  our  error  as  to 
balances  of  trade!  Mr.  Green  will  next  find  out  that, 
because  all  men  -will  die,  no  man  is  living.  If  there  is  a 
trade  between  a white  man  and  an  Indian,  whiskey  for 
furs — the  balance  will  be  against  the  Indian,  if  he  con- 
tinues it,  until  he  parts  with  the  last  piece  that  covered 
his  nakedness — and  then  he  can  only  obtain  more  wlus- 
kcy  as  he  obtains  more  skins:  the  nuautity  of  v/hiskev' 
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consumed  being  strictly  regulated  by  ne-iO  acquisitions  of 
skins.  There  is  no  longer  a “balance  of  trade”  against 
the  Indian! — but  he  is  without  clothing  and  miserahlci 

And  notwithstanding  this  discovery — we  guess  that 
Mr.  Green  will  agree  with  us,  that  if  an  individual  (or  a 
nation),  sells  a greater  value  than  he  purchases,  or  ex- 
pends, there  is  an  undoubted  “balance  of  trade”  in 
that  individual’s  favor!  But  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pur- 
sue the  subject.  The  people  will  feel  that  there  is  a ba- 
lance of  trade  against  them,  a few  years  hence — 'un- 
less the  present  prospects  of  things  are  materially  changed. 

U.  S.  BANK  ST®cK,  at  Ncw  Yoik,  February  27 — 104^  a 104|. 

New  York.  We  mentioned  in  our  last,  that  some  of 
the  old  bank-manvfachiring-leaven  had  appeared  at  Alba- 
ny. It  appears  that  a cei-tain  Alvali  Beebee  had  Avritten 
threatening  letters  to  certain  members  of  the  assembly, 
if  they  voted  against  the  proposition  to  make  a new  bank 
at  Ithaca,  and  that  he  had  offered  one  member  10,000  dol- 
lars in  the  stock,  and  so  forth.  The  sergeant-at-arms  was 
sent  to  arrest  him,  and  he  Avas  brought  a prisoner  to  Al- 
bany. It  seems  that  lie  admitted  tlie  charges,  hut  justi- 
fied them.  “As  to  thethreatto  vote  do Avn  other  bills,  hean-- 
swered  that  ‘it  Avas  in  accordance  with  the  legislation  of 
the  state,’  and  that  if  members  Avho  ^ov  themselves  or  their 
friends  were  interested  in  a bank,  were  voted  down  by 
others,  justice  and  propriety  required  that  these  latter 
should  be  defeated;  and  he  added  ‘that  this  was  a means 
of  obtaining  justice,  that,  as  lie  understood,  had  beenlong 
practised.^  The  offer  of  stock  he  also  defended  on  the 
score  of  ‘immemoi’ial  usage.’  ‘Members,  he  said,  had 
been  constantly  in  the  habit  of  subscribing  for  stock  iii 
banks,  which  they  had  voted  for;  and  he  further  charged 
that  he  had  been  induced  to  make  this  particular  offer  at 
the  instance  of  ‘the  friends  of  the  member’ — who  had 
named  the  precise  amount  of  stock  wanted  ! All  Avhicli 
things,  usages  &e.  the  counsel  for  the  accused  is  said  to 
be  ready  to  substantiate.  If  so,  Ave  shall  probably  have 
a precious  exposition  of  the  art,  trade  and  mystery  of 
lobbying.'^'’ 

For  all  Avhich,  after  much  debate,  Mr.  Beebee  was 
brought  to  the  bar,  reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  and  re- 
leased from  the  custody  of  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

The  “Albany  Argus”  gives  the  folloAving  account  of 
the  ceremony: 

The  respondent  having  been  brought  to  the  bar  in  the 
custody  of  the  sergeant- at-arms,  the  speaker  directed  the 
following  resolution  to  be  read  to  him  by  the  clerk: 

Resolved,  That  Alvah  Beebee  lias  been  guilty  of  H 
contempt  and  breach  of  the  privileges  of  this  House,  and 
that  he  be  brought  to  tlie  bar  of  the  house  immediately, 
and  that  he  he  publicly  reprimanded  by  the  speaker,  in 
the  presence  of  the  house. 

The  speaker  then  addressed  the  respondent  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  resolution  first  read,  clearly  indicates  the  opinion 
of  the  house,  of  your  conduct,  as"  the  author  of  a letter 
addressed  to  one  of  its  members,  offering  improper  in- 
ducements to  support  an  application  pending  before  the 
legislature.  Your  OAvn  admission  establishes  the  fact 
that  you  Avas  the  Avriter  of  such  letter.  The  offence  coml 
mitted  by  you  is  one  of  no  ordinary  character,  for  which 
the  statute  imposes  the  heaviest  penalties.  Any  attempt 
tocoiTupt  the  integrity  of  the  members  of  this  house,  or 
to  destroy  the  purity  of  legislation,  deserves  not  Only 
the  severest  re^ivehension,  hut  the  infliction  of  exemplaiy 
punishment.  There  are  some  circumstances  calculafed; 
to  palliate  your  offence — ^these  are  your  extreme  youth 
and  inexperience,  to  these,  joined  to  your  disclaimer  of  all 
wicked  or  corrupt  intention,  may  be  attributed  the  mild- 
ness of  the  decision  of  the  house,  wliich  it  is  my  duty  to 
pronounce.  In  obedience  to  its  order,  1 do  therefore  re- 
primand you  for  your  conduct,  and  trust  that  this  public 
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admonition  may  prove  a salutary  lesson  to  yourself,  and 
serve  as  a warning  and  example  to  all  others. 

The  “Schenectady  Cabinet”  says:— The  following  re- 
solution, introduced  by  Mr,  Seward,  on  Saturday  last,  in 
the  senate  of  this  state,  was  defeated  (by  postponement,) 
by  a vote  of  19  to  9;  all  the  “Jackson”  members  presient 
voting  against  it  except  Messrs.  Sherman,  Sudam  and 
Van  Schaick: 

Resolved,  (if  the  assembly  concur,)  That  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  in  his  late  proclamation,  has  ad- 
vanced the  true  principles  upon  which  only  the  constitu- 
tion can  be  maintained  and  defended. 

Nkw  Jersey.  Samuel  L.  Southard,  at  present  go- 
vernor of  the  state,  lias  been  elected  a senator  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  4tb  inst.  in  place  of  M.  Dicker- 
son,  esq.  whose  period  of  service  will  then  expire.  For 
Mr.  Southard  37,  for  capt.  Stockton  23. 

Maryland.  The  house  of  deleg.'ites  of  this  state  (51  to  15) 
have  passed  a liberal  supplement  to  the  act  for  making  a rail 
road  from  Baltimore  to  Washington,  and  subscribing  500,000 
dollars  to  the  stock.  The  road  is  to  be  made  by  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  company. 

ViRGHWiA.  The  following  is  among  the  curiosities  of 
the  times: 

In  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  on  Tuesday,  last  week, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  moved  by 
JIfr.  Knox: 

“Whereas  a bill  is  now  pending  before  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  which  proposes  to  invest  the  president 
with  tlie  authority  of  employing  at  discretion  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  revenue  laws  of  the  general  government; 
and  whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia,  there  exists  no  necessity  for  clothing  the  presi- 
dent with  such  unlimited  powers.  Resolved,  therefore, 
by  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  that  John  'I'yler 
and  William  C.  Rives,  senators  in  the  congress  of  the 
United  States  from  the  state  ofVirginia,  be  and  they  are 
hereby  instructed  to  vote  against  the  said  bill,  and  to  use 
their  best  exertions  in  order  to  defeat  the  passage  of  the 
same;  and  likewise  request  our  representatives  in  con- 
gress to  do  likewise.” 

After  some  debate,  and  a refusal  to  defer  the  fate  of 
the  resolution,  by  laying  it  on  the  table,  it  was  indefinite- 
ly postponed  [rejected]  by  a vote  of  75  to  51. 

[On  the  matter  of  this  resolution,  the  will  of  Virginia 
has  been  “nullified” — one  of  her  senators  constitutionally 
voting  against  the  other  constitutional  senator.  ] 

Colonization.  In  the  house  of  delegates,  on  Satur- 
day, the  committee  of  finance,  to  whom  liad  been  refer- 
red the  various  petitions  for  legislative  aid  to  the  colo- 
nization society — made  a report  conformable  thereto.  A 
motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Brodnax  to  lay  the  report  on 
the  table,  which  was,  after  much  discussion,  rejected. — ■ 
Mr.  Dade  moved  the  indefinite  postponement,  which  al- 
so, after  considerable  debate,  was  decided  in  the  nega- 
gative — ayes  57 — noes  57.  The  house  adjourned  without 
disposing  of  the  subject.  On  Monday,  Mr.  Ritchie  mo- 
vetf  to  t;^e  up  the  report — several  members  desired  that 
the  vote  on  the  taking  up  shoidd  be  considered  as  a test 
vote.  The  question  was  then  taken — the  ayes  an<l  noes 
being  called — ^and  it  was  taken  up — ayes  61 — noes  59. 

It  was  then  referred  to  a select  committee  consisting  of — 
Messrs.  Gilmer,  Brodnax,  Campbell,  Marshall,  Faulk- 
ner, Pendleton,  Carter  (of  P.  W.,)  McDowell,  Cabell, 
McCaraant  and  King.  [Fred.  Arena. 

South  Caholixa.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the 
late  affray  in  Barnwell  district  was  a.  mere  quarrel  be- 
tween four  individuals — and  tho’  there  was  a pretty  rough 
fight  with  dirks,  &c.  no  one  killed.  A general  battle 
was  expected  by  the  persons  present,  but  the  interfer- 
ence of  influential  gentlemen  ])revented  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  gen.  Hamilton,  president  of  the 
convention,  has  directed  a meeting  of  that  body  at  Co- 
lumbia on  the  11th  inst. 

Charleston.  A fire  broke  out  in  this  city  on  the  evening  of 
the  16th  ult.  in  a small  wooden  building  situated  on  East  Bay,  a 
few  doors  south  of  Market  street,  and  in  its  progress  secnied  to 


threaten  a large  part  of  the  town  with  destruction — but,  by  the 
spirited  exertions  of  the  firemen,  powerfully  assi^fted  by  col. 
Bankhead  and  major  Heilman,  of  the  U.  S arnry,  at  the  head  of 
100  men,  and  a strong  detachment  of  seamen  from  the  U.  S. 
ship  Natchoz,  under  command  of  capt.  Ringgold,  the  progress  of 
the  fiaines  was  arrested,  after  30  or  40  buildings  had  been  con- 
sumed, blown  up,  or  pulled  down.  In  general,  they  were  of 
wood  and  not  very  valuable. 

Georgia.  Savannah,  Feb.  13.  Yesterday  was  the  brrth-day 
of  colonial  Georgia.  On  that  day,  100  years  ago,  the  British 
standard  was  planted  on  the  Bluff  of  this  city,  and  the  territory 
then  occupied,  declared  an  appendage  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
infancy  was  nurtured  by  Anglo-Saxon  care  and  protection,  until 
kindness  was  converted  into  the  oppressions  of  a tyrannical 
step-mother,  and  then,  her  authority  being  thrown  off,  Georgia 
has  grown  up  a healthful,  vigorous  and  prolific  nation  100  years 
old,  and  still  capable  under  the  care  and  auspices  of  republican 
self-government,  of  being  as  vigorous,  healthful  and  prolific  100 
years  hence,  as  yesterday’s  anniversary  found  her.  To  enable 
her  to  attain  that  mature  age,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  her  a 
member  of  the  present  and  future  confederacy  of  the  United 
America — and  above  all  beyond  the  mephitic  exhalations  of  nui- 
lijication. 

The  day  was  ushered  in  by  “all  the  pomp  and  circumstance” 
of  military  parade,  by  our  brilliant  volunteer  corps. 

Mississippi.  After  eighteen  ballots,  the  legislature  of 
this  state  adjourned  without  electing  a senator  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  4th  March  next,  Mr.  Black 
having  been  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancy.  The  votes 
were  divided  between  Messrs.  Black  (the  sitting  mem- 
bsr),  James  C.  Wilkins,  and  P.  R.  Pray. 

Florida.  An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  governor  and  coun- 
cil of  this  territory  to  incorporate  the  “Union  bank  of  Florida,” 
with  a capital  of  1,000,000,  and  a privilege  of  increasing  it  to 
3,000,000  dollars. 

State  banks.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  projects  of  state 
banks  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Indiana  have  failed — for  the  pre- 
sent; and  hope  the  same  result  in  Maryland. 

Indian  war.  Louisville,  Feb.  19.  We  received  last  evening 
the  following  letter,  which  contains  information  of  considerable 
moment.  [Journal. 

Cantonment  Gibson,  Jan.  12,  1833. 
Dear  friend:  I take  thi.s  opportunity  of  informing  you  of  our 
situation.  Capt.  Ford’s  company  of  U.  S.  rangers  left  this  place 
on  the  5th  instant,  by  order  of  col.  Arbuckle,  on  an  expedition 
again.st  the  Pawnees,  but,  to  their  surprise,  they  were  attacked 
on  the  9th,  by  a band  of  Cainansha  Indians,  five  hundred  in 
number.  Th(3y  fought  with  great  bravery  for  the  space  of  an 
hour  and  a half,  but  they  were  surrounded  and  ove/powered, 
and  compelled  to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  I was 
at  the  fort  when  the  express  came  in.  One  of  the  lieutenants 
made  his  escape,  and  brought  information  that  the  savages,  at 
the  time  of  his  leaving  them,  were  massacreing  their  prisoners. 

It  is  supposed  that  all  have  been  put  to  death.  Five  companies 
of  regulars,  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence,  immediately  start- 
ed to  rescue  such  as  might  be  still  alive.  There  is  every  proba- 
bility of  a bloody  war  with  the  Cainansha  Indians. 

James  Smith,  a ranger  under  capt.  Boon, 

Question  and  answer!  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  revenue  bill,  in  the  se- 
nate, asked  Mr.  Tyler  “if  he  would  deny  that  he  was  a citizen 
of  the  United  States.^”  To  which  Mr.  Tyler  responded  that  “he 
was  not  a citizen  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.” 

0(7“If  Mr.  Tyler  had  been  in  many  parts  of  Europe  in  trouble- 
some times,  he  would  not  only  have  proudly  called  himself  a 
“citizen  of  the  United  States,”  but  also  said  that  he  was  a“Fdn- 
Aec”— boasting  of  events 

“Which  gave  to  fame 
The  Yankee  name.” 

“She  is  no  Frenchman,”  said  the  boatswain  of  the  Java,  when 

carried  below  into  the  cock- pit  severely  wounded,  “but  a d d 

Yankee.  She  fires  three  times  to  our  two.  We’ll  be  prisoners, 
or  on  our  voyage  to , in  a few  minutes.” 

In  effigy!  There  have  been  sundry  hangings  and  shootings 
of  the  pre.eident  of  the  United  States,  in  effigy,  in  parts  of  the 
south.  Neither  hurts  much!  The  editor  of  the  Register  has 
suft'ered  such  punishments  many  times — in  that  quarter. 

Increase  of  American  tonnage.  We  learn  from  good  au- 
thority that  there  are  now  on  the  stocks  in  the  United  States, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  averaging  more  than  three  hundred 
and  fifty  tons  each.  Of  this  number  it  is  said  that  upwards  of 
seventy  are  being  built  east  of  Boston. 

This  is  a truly  gratifying  evidence  of  the  prosperous  state  of 
our  commercial  interests,  and  promises  a fair  chance  of  promo- 
tion to  the  enterprising  officers  in  our  merchant  service. 

[ Cour.  ^ Enq. 

[What  better  proof  than  the  preceding  would  any  man  desire 
to  have,  that  the  “high”  and  “abominable”  tarifl  of  1828,  yet  in 
operation,  has  destroyed  navigation  and  comincreei’] 
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Fbel  in  New  York.  From  a statement  published  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  fuel  in  that 
city  for  one  year,  is  one  million  three  hundred  and  si.xty-nine 
thousand,  five  hundred  and  seven  dollars  and  eighty  cents, 
which,  ealculating  the  population  at  two  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand,  is  a fraction  over  si.t  dollars  to  each  individual.  The 
statement  only  embraces  the  quantity  of  wood  and  American 
coal  sold  to  citizens  for  consumption;  and  does  not  include  the 
large  quantity  of  Liverpool,  Sidney,  Pictou,  and  other  foreign 
coal  used  by  the  citizens  and  for  manufactures;  nor  does  it  in- 
clude the  pine  wood  used  for  steam  boats. 

Postmasters.  An  old  subscriber  in  New  York,  who  is  strong- 
ly opposed  to  nullification  by  South  Carolina — requests  that  the 
po.^tmaster  general  may  be  informed  of  the  ncces.sity  of  certain 
nullifying  acts  on  the  line  of  the  road  between  Baltimore  and 
western  New  York. 

•'  Six  cents  damage.  Two  persons  at  New  York,  one  a shop 
keeper  and  the  other  a whiskered  dandy,  have  each  obtained  the 
handsome  sum  of  six  cents  damages,  on  account  of  certain  cow 
hidings  which  they  received — the  one  from  a brother,  and  the 
other  from  the  father,  of  young  ladies  whom  they  had  insulted 

Case  or  Mr.  Fillebrown.  The  National  Intelligencer  of 
Feb.  23,  says — The  supreme  court  delivered  its  opinion  yester- 
day in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Thomas  Fillebrown,  af- 
firming the  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Co 
liimbia  in  favor  of  the  defendant.  As  this  is  one  of  the  cases 
originating  in  the  political  persecutions  of  the  memorable  year 
1829,  we  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  recuiTing  to  the 
opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  and  presenting  to  our  readers 
more  particular  account  of  it. 

The  medical  profession.  In  the  medical  class  of  the  uni 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  session  of  1832-3  there  were  368 
students — of  these  120  were  from  Pennsylvania,  103  from  Virgi 
nia,  30  North  Carolina,  15  South  Carolina,  14  Georgia,  19  New 
Jersey,  New  England  10,  New  York  10,  Maryland  9,  Alabama 
and  District  of  Columbia  7 each,  Lousiana  and  Delaware  5 each 
Kentucky  and  Mississippi  4 each,  Tennessee,  Canada  and  West 
Indies  2 each.  • 

The  whole  number  of  students  was  823 — collegiate  105,  medi- 
cal 368,  academical  186,  charity  (English)  schools  164. 

United  States  mint.  The  report  of  the  director  of  this  estab 
lishment  for  the  year  just  ended,  shows  the  coinage,  during  the 
year,  of  the  sum  of  ^3, 401,0.55 — consisting  of  157,487  half  eagles 
— 4,400  quarter  do. — 4,797,000  half  dollars — 320,000  quarter  do. — 
522,500  dimes — 965,000  half  do. — and  2,352,000  cents.  Of  the 
gold  coined,  ^80,000  were  from  Mexico,  South  America  and  the 
West  Indies,  $28,000  from  Africa;  $678,000  from  the  gold  region 
in  our  ovm  country;  and  about  .$12,000  from  sources  not  ascer- 
tained. Of  the  gold  produced  in  the  United  States  $34,000  came 
from  Virginia;  458,000  from  North  Carolina;  45,000  from  South 
Carolina;  140,000  from  Georgia;  and  1,000  from  Tennessee.  The 
quantity  produced  in  South  Carolina  was  more  than  doubled 
within  the  last  year;  in  North  Carolina  nearly  doubled;  in  Vir- 
ginia increased  30  per  cent,  in  Georgia  diminished  20  per  cent. 

Beatjtif.s  of  the  press.  From  the  JVetv  Hampshire 
Patriot,  of  Feb  25.  It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Blair  has 
been  defeated  as  printer  to  the  next  congress,  and  Messrs. 
Gales  & Seaton  elected.  Thus  it  is,  the  editor  of  the 
Globe,  who  has  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the  people 
and  the  administration,  and  who  has  done  more  than  al- 
most any  other  man  in  exposing  the,  corruptions  of  the 
bank  and  the  fal.se  and  deceptive  course  of  the  opposition 
has  been  forced  to  give  place  to  tlie  editors  of  the  Intelli 
gencer,  a Icatliug  ami  bitter-  opposition  print.  And  this 
too,  has  been  done  by  members  of  congress  elected  by 
the  people  to  sustain  the  administration.  When  will 
these  things  cease?  Government  patronage  enough  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  profligate  Englishman,  Gales,  to 
make  fifty  prudent  men  rich,  and  now  another  job  has 
been  given  him,  for  his  services  to  the  bank  and  the 
federal  party. 

From  the  same.  Od^Mr.  Clay’s  land  bill  seems  to  be 
hung  up  in  congress.  We  wish  the  house  would  pass 
it,  only  to  see  how  quick  old  Hickoiy  would  veto  it. 


British  revenue.  From  late  London  papers  we  lay  before 
our  readers  an  abstract  of  the  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the 
years  and  quarters  ended  5th  January,  1833. 

It  will  he  seen  that  the  total  ordinary  revenue  for  the  year 
ended  5th  January,  1833,  is  £43,379,339.  The  total  revenue  for 
the  year  ended  5th  January,  1832,  was  £42,833,170.  The  in- 
crease en  the  year  is  £546,159. 

The  total  revenue  for  the  quarter  ended  5th  January,  18.33,  is 
£ 1 1,705, .301.  The  total  revenue  for  the  quarter  ended  5th  Ja- 
nuary, 1832,  was  £ 11,743,536.  The  decrease  on  the  quarter  is 
£29,473. 

On  the  year,  the  customs  have  increased  £223,167;  on  the 
quarter  £358,583.  On  the  year,  the  excise  has  increased 


£326,346;  on  the  quarter  it  has  decreased  £299,086.  The  taxes 
have  increased  in  the  year  £79,543.  The  post  office  has  de- 
creased in  the  year  no  less  than  £68,006;  on  the  quarter,  how- 
ever, it  has  increased  £10,000. 

British  West  Indies.  By  the  brig  Mary,  captain  Green,  in 
16  days  from  Montego  Bay,  we  have  Jamaica  papers  as  late  as 
the  26th  ultimo,  which  are  mostly  occupied  with  the  subject 
which  has  so  long  distracted  that  island,  and  rendered  it  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  religious  persecution.  The  Jamaica 
Courant,  a paper  of  considerable  influence,  seems  to  be  devoted 
to  the  destruction  of  certain  religious  sects,  on  the  ground  that, 
they  have  instigated  the  slaves  to  rebellion.  To  such  an  extent 
has  the  public  mind  been  excited  against  the  Baptist  and  Me- 
thodist clergymen,  that  they  have  been  assailed  and  mobbed, 
while  in  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties,  and,  in  many 
instances,  have  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  To  protect 
tliese  classes  of  citizens  from  violence,  and  to  preserve  the  pub- 
lic peace,  a proclamation  had  been  issued  by  his  majesty  Wil- 
liam the  4th,  which  reached  Jamaica  on  the  26th;  it  forbids  all 
civil  and  military  officers,  under  the  government,  connecting 
themselves  with  the  clubs  which  have  been  organizing  to  op- 
pose public  preaching,  and  calls  upon  them  to  use  evei-y  exer- 
tion in  tlieir  power  to  bring  the  oflenders  to  justice.  The  Cou- 
rant speaks  in  terms  of  defiance  of  the  proclamation,  and  re- 
marks: “His  majesty  appears  to  imagine  we  are  all  slaves!  and 
that  we  are  to  be  governed  at  a distance  of  four  thousand  miles, 
by  a proclamation,  in  defiance  of  laws  which  have  been  sanc- 
tioned by  his  predecessors;  by  these  laws  we  shall  be  governed, 
however  we  may  incur  the  high  displeasure  of  his  most  gracious 
majesty!”  If  the  Courant  speaks  the  language  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  we  cannot  predict  what  may  be  the  result  of  this 
disturbing  question,  or  where  it  will  end. 

So  far  the  New  York  Advocate:  and  the  N.  Y.  American 
says — A gentleman  who  has  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  lo- 
cal property  in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  looking  over  our  files 
received  by  the  last  vessels,  observed  that  sales  have  been  at- 
tempted of  the  following  estates:  Temple  Hall,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  negroes,  which  cost  a few  years  since,  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds,  was  bid  in,  eight  thousand  only  having  been  offered 
for  it;  Pleasant  Hill,  a coffee  estate  with  two  hundred  and  sixty 
nine  negroes,  cost,  a few  years  since,  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  was  bid  in,  only  ten  thousand  offered.  These  are  said 
to  be  fair  specimens  of  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  estates 
in  the  island;  and  as  they  were  brought  to  the  hammer,  the 
mortgage  having  been  sued  up,  would  not  have  brought  much 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  the  costs  of  court. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IREJiJtND. 

A great  fire  had  taken  place  in  Liverpool,  in  which  10  to 
12,000  bales  of  cotton  were  consumed.  The  total  damage  said 
to  be  300,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  splendid  and  extensive  premises  at  Leith  were  destroyed 
by  fire  early  in  January.  It  included  steam  mills,  grain  lofts, 
baths  and  spirit  cellars,  and  extended  from  the  head  of  Broad 
Wyand  to  the  shore,  and  along  the  front  of  shore  to  Bernard 
street — loss  estimated  at  $178,000. 

The  mail  from  Exeter  to  London,  a distance  of  173  miles,  is 
carried  in  eighteen  hours,  while  the  mail  from  Calais  to  Paris, 
the  same  distance,  is  allowed  30  hours,  and  that  is  now  thought 
rapaid  travelling. 

Troops  were  leaving  England— for  Ireland  and  the  West  In- 
dies. 

A good  many  cases  of  cholera  have  recently  appeared  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland. 

The  renewal  of  the  charter  ofthe  bank  of  England  is  an  absorb- 
ing topic. 

A story  is  current  in  Chichester  of  a dignitary  of  the  church 
complaining  to  his  bishop  that  he  could  not  live  upon  his  in- 
come, (nearly  £ 1,000  a year.)  His  lordship  is  reported  to  have 
said,  “You  had  better  be  quiet;  it  is  possible  you  will  be  com- 
pelled ere  long,  to  live  upon  a much  smaller  sum.” 

[Brightoji  Guardian.. 

The  London  Globe  gives  the  following  official  result  of  the 
recent  elections. 


England — Reformers, 

394 

Conservatives, 

110 

Scotland, — Reformers, 

44 

Conservatives, 

9 

Ireland — Re  for  m e rs , 

80 

Conservatives, 

25 

Total 

144 

518 

This  result  shows  a proportion  of  nearly  four  to  one  in  favor 
of  liberal  principles. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Pedro  was  still  confined  in  Oporto,  which  Miguel  troepg 
had  bombarded,  and  considerably  damaged.  The  fleet  of  Sar- 
torius  was  expected  at  Oporto,  from  Vigo. 

FRANCE. 

The  authorities  are  much  embarrassed  how  to  dispose  of  the 
duchess  of  Berri.  They  will  neither  bring  her  to  trial,  nor  dis- 
charge her. 

The  king  has  reviewed  the  army  in  the  north,  as  it  was  re- 
turning from  Antwerp,  and  liberally  bestowed  rewards  and 
praises. 
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HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  State  of  affairs  has  not  materially  changed.  The  king  of 
Holland  had  not  swerved  from  his  purposes. 

We  need  only  cite  one  proof  of  the  enthusiasm  which  ani- 
mates this  extraordinary  people.  On  the  very  day  that  the  news 
of  the  surrender  oflhe  citadel  at  Antwerp  arrived  in  Holland,  the 
concourse  of  subscribers  for  the  loan  was  immense,  and  all  the 
funds  necessary  for  tlie  national  defence  against  a most  cruel 
oppression,  were  furnished  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and  even 
rivalry.  \2^ke  Guardian. 

ITALY . 

The  following  from  Naples  is  of  December  22:  ‘‘For  two  days 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  has  assumed  an  alarming  character; 
the  flanks  of  the  mountain  are  furrowed  in  every  direction  by 
vast  torrents  of  lava.  We  can  perceive  three  small  craters  that 
have  formed  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the  great  crater,  the 
edge  of  which  is  in  several  places  rent  by  crevices  30  or  40  feet 
wide,  and  15  or  20  deep.  A new  stream  of  lava,  which  formed 
itself  in  the  night  of  the  20th,  has  taken  the  direction  of  For- 
tier.” 

GREECE 

Is  becoming  more  settled.  It  is  said  that  the  French  troops 
were  to  be  speedily  withdrawn. 

COLOMBIA. 

We  are  glad  to  hear,  generally,  tliat  present  peace  prevails  in 
this  long  war-vexed  land,  though  we  do  not  understand  how 
many  “sovereign”  states  have  been  made  for  the  rule  of  the 
several  chieftains.  There  seems  to  be  not  less  than  three  of 
them — Venezuela,  New  Granada  and  “Escuador.”  The  latter 
is  called  a “republic,”  but  we  don’t  know  it  by  its  name. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

A letter  from  Paris,  of  January  12th,  gives  the  following  as  the 
latest  and  most  authentic  information  from  Constantinople: — 
The  progress  of  the  |)acha’s  troops  in  Asia  Minor  is  rapid;  in- 
surrection is  fast  spreading  every  where.  The  sultan  has  no 
money  and  but  few  troops.  He  cannot  rely  either  on  the  cou- 
rage or  fidelity  of  the  latter;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain, 
that  on  their  first  encounter  with  Ibrahim,  they  will  be  defeated 
and  dispersed,  if  not  induced  to  join  his  triumphant  banner. 
All  the  best  letters  from  Constantinople,  dated  the  10th  ult.  and 
received  by  the  last  post,  say  that  Ibrahim  was  only  a few  day’s 
march  from  the  capital,  and  express  the  fullest  conviction  that 
nothing  but  foreign  interference  could  check  his  progress.  It  is 
evident  that  the  court  of  Russia  is  anxiously  desirous  to  prevent 
his  going  too  far,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  take  means  to 
prevent  him,  if  the  danger  becomes  too  imminent  to  allow  of 
any  time  being  lost  in  consultations  with  other  European  pow- 
ers on  what  ought  to  be  done. 

The  Egyptian  fleet  of  25  sail  had  appeared  in  the  Archipela- 
go, seeking  the  Turkish  of  40  sail,  which  was  at  anchor  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dardannelles.  It  was  reported  that  70,000  men  of 
the  Turkish  army  had  joined  the  Egyptians.  If  all  that  is  stated 
is  true,  the  sultan  must  yield  to  his  pacha,  unless  saved  by  the 
interposition  of  the  European  governments. 

The  plague  was  raging  at  Constantinople,  and  had  carried  off 
17,000  persons. 

STATE  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

To  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  come; 

Know  ye,  that  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me 
by  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  I do  hereby 
call  together,  and  by  these  presents  I have  convoked  the  mem- 
bers of  the  said  convention  to  re  assemble  at  Columbia,  in  the 
state  aforesaid,  at  meridian,  on  the  second  Monday  in  March  next, 
which  will  be  on  the  11th  day  thereof,  to  deliberate  on  such 
matters  touching  the  interests  and  welfare  of  tire  good  people 
aforesaid,  as  may  be  then  and  there  presented  for  their  conside- 
ration . 

And  I hereby  call  upon  the  said  members  to  be  punctual  in 
their  attendance,  at  the  time  and  place  herein  specified. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter’s, 
South  Carolina,  this  IStii  day  of  February,  in  the  year  of 
[l.  s.]  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three, 
and  in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  American  independence. 

.1.  HAMILTON,  jr. 

President  of  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

ITEMS. 

A large  nund)cr  of  counterfeit  bills  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ad  States  have  been  circulated  in  New  Brunswick,  and  espe- 
cially at  Frederic-kton. 

The  Rival,  which  sailed  from  Greenock  for  Oporto,  on  the  22d 
of  November,  with  a crew  of  37  men  and  426  passengers  for  the 
service  of  Don  Pedro,  was  totally  lost  on  the  4th  of  December, 
near  Galway,  and  every  soul  on  board  perished.  The  vessel  was 
cornmande(l  by  Mr.  VVblliain  Wallace,  and  the  men  for  Portugal 
were  under  the  charge  of  capt.  Bygraves.  The  passengers  were 
chielly  mechanics,  journeymen  operatives,  weavers,  and  labor- 
ers, from  almost  every  town  and  village  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, but  principally  from  Galway. 

The  superintendent  ol  salt  springs,  iti  tlie  county  of  Ononda- 
ga, New  York,  reports  the  whole  number  of  bushels  of  salt  in 
spected  during  the  year  1832,  was  one  million  six  tmndicd  and 
fifty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty  five,  of  « liich  one 
hundred  eighty  seven  thousand  si.v  hu!ulr«d  and  fifty-three  was 
coarse  salt. 


A mine  of  anthracite  coal  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
the  Potomac,  about  12  miles  above  Williamsport. 

Some  cases  of  cholera  have  recently  appeared  in  Tennessee 
and  Louisiana — but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  fearful  disease 
liad  extended  itself. 

Died,  recently,  at  Pomfret,  Conn.  gen.  Lemuel  Grosvenor,  in 
the  81st  year  of  his  age — a valued  soldier  of  the  revolution. 

Seventy  bales  of  cotton,  weighing  31,520  lbs.  were  recently 
drawn  by  one  horse  from  Tuscuinbia,  (Alabama,)  to  the  river, 
a distance  of  2 7-8  miles,  in  14  minutes,  on  the  rail  road. 

Savannah  Georgian. 

The  “Gallego  mills”  now  owned  by  Mr.  Chevallie,  near 
Richmond,  Virginia,  were  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  night  of  the 
6th  February,  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  friction  in  some 
of  the  machinery.  These  were  among  the  largest  mills  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  flour  manufactured  in  them  was  of  a 
very  superior  quality.  The  loss  is  supposed  to  be  100,000  dollars. 

Joseph  L.  Hays,  who  lately  resigned  as  police  marshal  of  the 
city  of  N.  York,  during  the  term  of  his  service  in  the  police  office, 
served  5,009  warrants,  on  persons  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
arrest  for  various  oflences. 

The  population  of  Upper  Canada,  according  to  a statement  in 
the  Montreal  Gazette,  is  nearly  three  hundred  thousand. 

Judge  Smith  has  been  impeached  before  the  senate  of  Illinois. 
Among  the  charges,  is  one  for  imprisoning  a Quaker  for  refusing 
to  take  off  his  hat  in  court. 

W'e  are  glad  to  hear  that  lieut,  Randolph,  of  the  navy,  who 
seems  to  have  been  bitterly  persecuted  by  some  of  the  Tniscrai/es 
having  influence  in  Washington,  has  been  acquitted  of  all  the 
charges  preferred  against  him. 

The  snow  was  four  or  five  feet  deep  at  Portland,  on  the  15th 
Feb.  last — and  the  roads  impassable. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Journal  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
postmaster  at  that  place,  that  a pair  of  India  rubber  shoes  passed 
through  that  post  office,  a few  days  since,  franked  by  a member 
of  congress  from  South  Carolina,  as  “public  documents!” 

The  annual  number  of  newspapers  which  pass  through  the 
New  York  post  office,  is  estimated  at  eleven  million  eight  hun- 
dred thousand. 

It  is  intimated  in  the  Ne^v  York  Gazette,  that  the  office  of 
United  States  district  attorney,  lor  that  city,  is  worth  .^30,000. 
This  fat  ^ary  is  made  up  by  fees,  &c.  in  actions  against  the 
merchants'. 

The  remains  of  Henry  Eckford,  the  celebrated  ship-wright  o f 
New  York,  were  recently  received  in  that  city  from  Constanti- 
nople— where  he  had  been  for  some  time  superintending  the 
navy  yard  of  the  sultan;  who,  on  his  death  observed,  “America 
must  be  a great  nation,  that  she  can  allow  such  men  as  Henry 
Eckford  to  leave  her  dominions.” 

A letter  from  Hallowell,  Maine,  dated  the  17th  Feb.  states 
that  the  snow  there  was  seven  feet  deep. 

The  United  States  express,  between  Washington  and  Charles- 
ton, has  performed  some  great  exploits.  The  journey  between 
Petersburg  and  Laurenceville,  49  miles,  (one  of  the  worst  of 
roads  at  this  season  of  the  year)  was  lately  made  in  two  hours 
and  20  minutes — and  71  miles  on  the  line  travelled  in  3 hours 
and  50  minutes.  There  is  no  need  of  such  hurry,  we  suppose, 
just  now,  and  we  hope  that  there  will  not  be — but  the  organiza- 
tion is  proper,  and  its  efiiciency  should  be  ascertained  and  kept 
up — pro  tern. 

— 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  tarifl'  bill, 
as  it  was  reported  by  the  select  committee. 

Strike  out  the  parts  within  [brackets]  and  insert  the  parts  in 
italics. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  upon 
and  after  the  30th  day  of  December,  1833,  in  all  cases,  where 
duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  imports,  by  the  act  of  July  14, 
1832,  entitled  “nn  act  to  aitei  and  anienu  tue  several  acts  impos- 
ing duties  on  imports,”  or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed  20  per 
centum  on  the  value  thereof,  one- tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall 
be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  30lh  day  of  September,  1835, 
another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the 
:i0lh  day  of  September,  1837,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be 
deducted;  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  September,  1839,  ano- 
ther tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted;  and  from  and  after  the 
30th  day  of  September,  1811,  one  half  of  the  residue  ofsuclre.x- 
cess  shall  be  deducted;  and  from  and  after  the  30th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1842,  the  other  half  shall  be  deducted. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  second 
section  of  tl.e  act  of  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid,  as  fixes  the  rate 
ofdutyonall  milled  and  fulled  cloth,  known  by  the  name  of 
plains,  kerseys,  or  Kendal  cottons,  of  which  wool  is  only  the 
material,  the  value  whereof  does  not  exceed  35  cents  a square 
yard,  at  5 per  ceiitum  ad  valorem,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed.  And  the  said  articles  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
duty  of  ,50  per  centum  as  is  tirovided  by  the  said  second  section 
for  other  manufactures  of  wool,  which  duty  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  reduction.s  as  are  prescribed  by  the  first  section  ot  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Ttnit  until  the  30th  day  of 
September.  1842,  the  dutii:s  imposed  by  exL-tinu  laws  as  modi- 
fied by  this  act  shall  remain,  and  continue  to  be  collected.  [And 
from  and  alter  the  day  last  aforesaid,  all  duties  on  irntiorts  shall 
he  coll(-ct('d  ill  ready  money;  and  laid  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing such  revenue,  as  may  lie  necessary  to  an  economical  admi- 
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nistratioii  of  the  goverument,  and,  for  that  purpose,  shall  be 
equal  upon  all  articles  according  to  their  value,  which  are  not, 
by  this  act,  declared  to  be  entitled  to  entry  subsequent  to  the 
said  30th  September,  1842,  free  of  duty,  and  until  otherwise  di- 
rected by  law  from  and  after  the  said  30th  day  of  September, 
1842,  such  duties  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem; 
and  from  and  after  that  day,  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in 
the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  abolished — 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained,  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  law  in  the  event  of  war  with  any 
foreign  power,  for  imposing  such  duties  as  may  be  deemed  by 
congress  necessary  to  the  prosecution  of  such  war.]  Jlnd  from 
and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  all  duties  on  imports  shall  be  col- 
lected in  ready  money,  and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  to  the 
payment  of  duties,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are,  abolished,  and  such 
duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue  as  may 
be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government; 
and  from  and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be 
paid  bylaw  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  shall  be  assessed 
upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered, 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to  the  ar- 
ticles now  exempted  by  the  existing  law's  from  the  payment  of  , 
duties,  the  following  articles  imported  from  and  after  the  30th 
day  of  September,  1833,  and  until  the  30th  day  of  September, 
1842,  shall  also  be  admitted  to  entry,  free  from  duty,  to  wit; 
bleached  and  unbleached  linens,  table  linens,  linen  napkins,  and 
linen  cambrics,  manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be 
llie  component  material  of  chief  value,  coming  from  this  side  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  excepting  seu  ing  silk,  and  worsted  stuff, 
goods,  shawls,  and  other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 
said  30th  day  of  September,  1842,  the  following  articles  shall  be 
admitted  to  entry,  free  from  duty,  to  wit:  [unmanufactured  cot- 
ton] indigo,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  crude  saltpetre,  steel,  grind 
stones,  refined  borax,  emery,  opium,  tin  in  plates  or  sheets,  gum 
arable,  gum  Senegal,  lac  dye,  madders,  madder  root,  nuts  and 
berries  used  in  dyeing,  saffron,  tumeric,  woad  or  pastel,  aloes, 
ambergris.  Burgundy  pitch,  cochineal,  camomile  flowers,  cori- 
ander seed,  catsup,  chalk,  cochIus  indicus.  horn  plate  for  lan- 
terns, ox  horns,  other  horns  and  tips,  India  rubber,  unmanufac- 
tured ivory,  juniper  berries,  musk,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  oil  of  juni- 
per, unmanufactured  rattans  and  reeds,  tortoise  shell,  tin  foil, 
shellac,  all  vegetables  used  principally  in  dyeing  and  composing 
dyes,  wold  and  all  articles  employed  chiefly  for  dyeing,  except 
alum,  copperas,  bichromate  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash,  chro- 
mate of  potash,  and  nitrate  of  lead,  aqua  fortis,  and  tartaric  acids, 
[and  all  other  dyeing  drugs  and  materials  for  composing  dyes,] 
and  all  imports  on  which  the  first  section  of  this  act  may  operate, 
and  all  articles  now  admitted  to  entry , free  from  duty  or  paying  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  centum  ad  valorem  before  the  said 
30th  day  Of  September,  1 842,  from  and  after  that  day  may  he  ad- 
mitted to  entry  subject  to  such  duty  not  exceeding  20  per  centum 
ad  valorem,  as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of 
the  14th  day  of  July,  1832,  or  of  any  other  act  as  is  inconsistent 
with  this  act  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing,  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to 
prevent  the  passage,  prior,  or  subsequent  to  the  said  30th  day  of 
September,  1842,  of  any  act  or  acts,  from  time  to  time,  that  may 
be  necessary  to  delect,  prevent  or  punish  evasions  of  the  duties 
on  imports  imposed  bylaw:  nor  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any 
act  prior  to  the  30th  day  of  September,  1842,  in  the  contingency 
either  of  excess  or  deficiency  of  revenue,  altering  the  rate  of  duties 
on  articles  which  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  lAth  day  of  July,  1832, 
are  subject  to  a less  rate  of  duty  than  20  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
in  such  manner  as  not  to  exceed  that  rate,  and  so  to  adjust  the  re- 
venue to  either  of  the  said  contingencies. 

February  22.  Mr.  Benton  presented  two  memorials  from  Mis- 
souri, one  against  the  passage  of  the  bill  relating  to  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  and  the  other  again^  rechartering  the  Unit- 
ed States  bank;  which  were  laid  on  the  table,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  presented  a memorial  from  certain  manu- 
facturers of  copper,  which  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  various  bills  lying  on  the  table,  waiting  for  their  third 
readily,  were  taken  up,  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  the  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

When  the  doors  wmre  reopened — 

The  senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  modi- 
fy the  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports. 

After  a considerable  debate,  the  question  being  upon  Mr. 
Clay’s  motion  to  amend  the  bill  (so  as  to  require  a home  instead 
of  a foreign  valuation,  after  the  year  18421. 

Mr.  Calhoun  said  that  he  regretted  that  this  amendment  had 
been  offered,  but,  as  he  h.ad  to  choose  between  it  and  the  failure 
of  the  bill,  he  had  determined  to  vote  for  it.  He  voted  for 
it,  however,  expressly  on  the  ground,  and  with  the  declara- 
tion, first,  that  it  should  not  be  so  construed  as  to  require  that 
the  value  should  be  ascertained  by  adding  the  amount  of  the 
duty  to  the  value  of  the  goods;  and,  second,  that  it  should  not 
be  so  applied  as  to  violate  that  principle  of  the  constitution 
which  requires  that  all  taxes  and  imposts  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

The  question  being  taken  on  the  amendment,  it  was  decided 
as  follows; 


YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Callioun,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hill,  Holmes,  Johnston, 
King,  Kniglit,  Miller,  Moore,  Nandain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss, 
Bives,  R4rbbins,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  V/ilkins — 26. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Forsyth,  Grundy,  Kane,  Robinson,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith, 
Waggaman,  Webster,  White,  Wright — 16. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Tyler — 

Mr.  Smith  moved  to  amend  the  bill  in  the  second  section, by. 
striking  out  the  words  at  the  close  of  the  section,  constituting 
the  last  paragraph. 

The  section  reads  as  follows,  and  the  part  moved  to  be  strick- 
en out  is  enclosed  in  brackets: 

“Sec.  2.  ^‘2nd  beit  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July  aforesaid,  as  fixes  the  rale  of 
duty  on  all  milled  and  fulled  cloth,  knovvji  by  the  name  of  plains, 
kerse}'s,  or  Kendal  cottons,  of  which  wool  is  the  only  material, 
the  value  whereof  does  not  exceed  tliiity-five  cents  a square 
yard,  at  five  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed.  [And  the  said  articles  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duty  of  filty  per  cent,  as  is  provided  by  the  said  second 
section  for  other  manufactures  of  wool;  whicli  duty  shall  be  lia- 
ble to  the  same  deductions  as  are  prescribed  by  the  first  section 
of  this  act.”] 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  a hope  that  the  amendment  would  not  be 
pressed. 

Mr.  Forsyth  advocated  the  proposition  to  amend. 

Some  furtlier  remarks  were  made  by  Messrs.  Webster,  Clay- 
ton, Clay,  Foot  and  Miller,  when  the  bill  was,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Dudley,  laid  on  the  table,  in  con.sequence  of  a message  from  the 
house,  announcing  the  death  of  the  hon.  James  Lent,  a repre- 
sentative from  New  York,  and  inviting  the  senate  to  attend  the 
funeral  to-morrow,  at  11  o’clock. 

The  usual  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Clay,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  when  the  senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
to-morrow,  at  one  o’clock;  2'he  senate  then  adjourned. 

February  23.  After  atlendiiig  the  runeral  of  Mr.  Lent,  of  the 
house  of  representatives — 

At  half  past  one  o’clock,  the  senate  was  called  to  order. 

The  chair  communicated  a report  from  the  department  of 
state,  containing  a statement  ol’  passengers  and  seamen  who 
have  arrived  in  passenger  ships. 

Mr.  Dallas  presented  a memorial  from  the  manufacturers  of 
worsted  yarn;  which  W'as  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  bill  to  modify  the  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports,  was  taken  up. 

The  question  being  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  to  amend  the 
second  section,  some  discussion  took  place,  in  which  Messrs, 
Wright,  Foot,  Clay,  Forsyth,  Buckner,  Bell,  Holmes,  Smith, 
Sprague,  Chambers,  Benton,  Dickerson,  Silsbee,  Frelinghuysen 
and  Bilb  took  part. 

Mr.  Smith  having  modified  his  motion  so  as  to  strike  out  the 
wiiole  of  the  second  section,  (which  goes  to  replace  plains,  ker- 
seys, &c.  where  they  stood  before  the  act  of  July,  1832)  the 
j^eas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  that  question. 

Before  any  question  was  taken,  Mr.  Wilkins  moved  that  the 
senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  Clay  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered; 
and  the  question  being  taken  it  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dud- 
ley, Hill,  Kniglit,  Robinson,  Seymour.  SiL-bee,  Smith,  Tipton, 
Webster,  Wilkins — 14. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grnndy,  Hen- 
dricks, Holmes,  Johnston,  .Kane,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore, 
Naudnin,  Poindexter,  Preli.ss,  Paves,  Rubbins,  Sprague,  Tomlin- 
son, Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Wright— 31. 

So  the  senate  refused  to  adjourn. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  the 
second  section. 

Some  discussion  took  place  between  Messrs.  Webster,  Clay, 
Chambers  and  Clayton,  and  the  question  was  about  to  be  taken; 
when, 

Mr.  Chambers  moved  that  the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 

Tile  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered,  the  question  was  taken  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Chambers.  Dallas,  Dicker- 
son,  Hendiicks,  Kane,  Knight,  Premiss,  Robinson,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  Webster,  Wilkins— 15. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Beil,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hofines,  John-: 
ston,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudaio,  Poindexter,  Rives, 
Robbins,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Troup,  Tyler,  White, 
Wright— 28.  m j j , 

After  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  ques- 
tion was  then  taken  on  the.  motion  to  strike  out  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  aud  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dudley,  Forsyth, 
Grundy,  Kane,  King,  Robinson,  Silsbee.  Smilb,  Wei.'ster,  White, 
WYight— 14. 

NAYS — iVIessrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Dickerson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holmes, 
Johnston,  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindex- 
ter, Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins,  Seymour,  Sprague,  Tipton,  Tom- 
linson, Troup,  Tyler,  Wilkins- 29. 
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So  the  senate  refused  to  strike  out  the  second  section. 

Mr.  Kane  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  another  sec- 
tion, which  provided  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act  should 
be  construed  to  extend  to  the  present  duties  on  lead  in  pigs, 
bars,  or  sheets,  leaden  shot,  red  or  white  lead,  dry  or  ground  in 
oil,  sugar  oflead,  &.c.  &.c. 

Mr.  Undth  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  by  adding  the 
woids  ‘‘bar  iron  and  castings  of  iron,  gunpowder,  cannon,  mor- 
tars, howitzers,  cannon  balls,  shells  for  guns  and  howitzers,”  Stc. 
Mr.  S.  said  this  proposition  was  to  carry  out  the  views  of  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury  in  reference  to  the  protection  of  muni- 
tions of  war. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  C/ay  in  opposition  to  the  last  pro- 
position, and  in  favor  of  it  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Dickerson,  the 
yeas  aiwl  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  question  being  taken,  was 
decided  as  ibllows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Clayton,  Dallas,  Dicker- 
son,  Dudley,  Hendricks,  Kane,  Robinson,  Smith,  Tipton,  Web- 
ster, Wj-lkins,  Wright— 14. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Ewing, 
Foot,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King,  Knight,  Man- 
gum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudaia,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Robbins,  Sey- 
lUiour,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Troup,  White — 25. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  negatived. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Kane,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered,  and  it  was  decided 
.as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Hen- 
dricks, Kane.,  Robinson,  Silsbee,  Smith,  Tiptoji,  Wilkins,  Wright 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Dallas,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King, 
Knight,  Manguni,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Rives, 
Robbins,  Seymour,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Troup,  Tyler,  Web- 
ster, White — 27. 

So  the  motion  to  amend  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Forsyth  then  moved  to  strike  out  the  3d  and  6th  sections 
of  >ti>e  bill,  whieJi  attempt  to  bind  all  future  congresses  until  the 
year  1842. 

Mr.  Webster  made  one  or  two  observations  on  the  motion. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered,  tuid  the  question  being 
taken,  was  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs. Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley, 
Forsyth,  Kane,  Knight,  Robinson,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Smith, 
Webster— 13. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Grundy,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King,  Mangum,  Mil- 
ler, Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins, 
&przguoj/ripton,  Tomlinson,  Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Wilkins, 
Wri^tkt— 28. 

So  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Benton  then  mo.ved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  a new 
section,  the  object  of  which  was  to  make  a reduction  of  the 
drawbacks  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  articles  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  from  foreign  materials  subject  to  duty,  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  reduction  made  in  the  duties  by  this 
bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  this  motion. 

After  a few  words  from  Messrs.  Benton,  Calhoun,  Smith,  Poin- 
dexter, Foot  and  Miller, 

The  question  was  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Calhoun,  Dallas,  Dicker- 
son,  Dudley,  Forsyth,  Johnston,  Kane,  King,  Rives,  Robinson, 
Seymour,  Tomlinson,  Webster,  White,  Wilkins,  Wright — 18. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ewing, 
Foot,  ‘Grundy,  Hendricks,  Holmes,  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller, 
Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Silsbee,  Smith, 
Sprague,  Tipton,  Troup,  Tyler— 24. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  Wright  then  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  a sectioii 
to  restore  the  duties  on  coarse  wool  to  the  rates  established  by 
the  bUl  of  1828. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  after  an 
eiplauatima  from  Mr.  Wright,  that  bis  object  was  merely  to 
place  coarse  wool  as  it  was  placed  in  1828,  in  consequence  of 
the  adoption  by  this  bill  of  a duty  of  5 per  cent,  on  coarse  wool- 
lens, the  question  was  taken  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Dudley,  Hendricks,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Tip- 
ton, Webster,  Wright — 7. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Buckner,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
riJiyton,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Grundy, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  King,  Knight,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Nau- 
dain, Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Rives,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Smith, 
Tomlinson,  Troup,  Tyler,  White,  Wilkins— 32. 

go  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Silsbee  moved  to  strike  out  the  words  “coming  from  this 
Ride  ef  rtbe>citpe  of  Good  Hope,”  in  reference  to  the  discrimina- 
tion made  in  the  places  from  which  silks  are  imported. 

The  motion  was  negatived  without  a division. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  as  amended. 

Mr.  JXa/Za«.thea  moved  to  amend  the  amendment  made  as  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  in  the  third  section,  by  striking  out  the 
words  which  suggest  the  point  to  which  the  duties  shall  be  ulti- 
mately reduced,  to  be  the  “revenue  necessary  to  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government.” 

A discussion  took  place  on  this  motion,  in  which  it  was  con- 
tended by  Messrs.  Webster,  Dallas,  Dickersqn  and  Buckner,  that 
these  words,  although  not  so  intended^  might  be  construed  by 


southern  gentlemen,  in  the  year  1842,  as  an  abandonment  of  the 
protective  principle,  and  a design  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
introduced  this  bill,  to  make  revenue  alone  the  standard  of  all 
future  duties  on  imports. 

Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Clay  regarded  the  language  as  authoris- 
ing no  such  construction,  and  denied  that  any  one  would  be 
justified  in  inferring  that  there  was  to  be  any  abandonment  of 
the  system  of  protection.  It  was  insisted  by  Mr.  Clayton  that 
the  government  could  not  be  kept  together  if  the  principle  of 
protection  were  to  be  discarded  in  our  policy,  and  declared  that 
he  would  pause  before  he  surrendered  that  principle,  even  to 
save  the  union. 

Mr.  Forsyth  regarded  the  clause  as  an  absurdity,  on  which  an 
argument  either  for  or  against  protection  might  be  erected;  but 
as  it  was  the  only  absurdity  which  was  agreeable  to  him,  among 
the  many  absurdities  contained  in  the  bill,  he  would  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  a few  words  to  restore  the  senate  to  good 
humor,  quoting  the  juvenile  ballad: 

Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite, 

For  God  has  made  them  so; 

Let  bears  and  tigers  growl  and  fight, 

For  ’tis  their  nature,  too. 

But  brethren  you  should  never  let 
Such  angry  passions  rise. 

Your  pretty  hands  were  never  made 
To  tear  each  others’  eyes. 

The  question  was  taken,  the  yeas  and  nays  being  ordered,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Benton,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Dudley,  Knight, 
Prentiss,  Robbins,  Seymour,  Silsbee,  Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Web- 
ster, Wilkins,  Wright— 14. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Clay,  Clayton, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Grundy,  Holmes,  Johnston,  King.  Man- 
gum, Miller,  Moore,  Naudain,  Poindexter,  Rives,  Troup,  Tyler, 
White— 22.  j Fj  / , 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  amendment  made  in  committee  by  inserting  “steel” 
among  the  free  articles,  was  not  concurred  in. 

The  other  amendments  were  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Webster  then  stated  his  intention  to  oppose  the  bill,  on  its 
general  principles;  but  if  the  senate  would  take  the  question  on 
the  engrossment  without  calling  the  yeas  and  nays,  he  would 
postpone  what  he  had  to  urge  until  the  question  should  come  up 
on  its  final  passage. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  bill,  as  amended,  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  and  500  copies  were  ordered. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  said,  that  as  the  whole  of  Monday  would 
probably  be  occupied  in  this  debate,  he  would  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  his  resolutions,  which  stood  as  the  special  order 
for  Monday,  until  Tuesday. 

At  9 o’clock  the  senate  adjourned. 

February  25.  Mr.  Robbins,  from  the  committee  on  the  library, 
reported  a joint  resolution  authorising  an  extension  of  the  sub- 
scription of  congress  to  the  continuation  of  the  compilation  of 
documents  publishing  by  Gales  & Seaton;  which  was  read  and 
ordered  to  a second  reading. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  previous  orders  were  postponed, 
and  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  military  service;  which  was  considered,  and  order- 
ed to  a third  reading. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  King  moved  to  suspend  for  two  days  the  order  which  ex- 
cludes all  persons  from  the  floor. 

The  chair  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  preserve  or- 
der, if  the  rule  should  be  suspended.  He  understood  that  when 
the  gallery  fronting  the  chair  was  erected,  it  was  intended  that 
the  first  seats  should  be  reserved  for  ladies;  and  although  it  was 
now  filled  with  persons  who  undoubtedly  had  a right  to  occupy 
it,  he  was  certain  that  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  make  the 
suggestion,  to  induce  every  gentleman  to  retire  from  that  posi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  «ccomniodating  female  visitors.  At  the 
same  time,  he  signified  his  entire  willingness  to  conform  t<»  the 
present  motion,  if  such  should  be  the  unanimous  wish  of  the 
senate. 

No  objection  being  made,  the  order  was  suspended. 

The  bill  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  day  of  July,  1832,  and 
all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  was  read  a third  time, 
and  the  question  being  on  its  passage. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered  on  this  question,  on  the  call 
of  Mr.  King, 

Mr.  Webster  then  rose,  and  gave  his  sentiments  in  opposition 
to  the  bill.  He  paid,  in  the  commencement,  a tribute  to  the 
purity,  zeal  and  ability  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  for  whom 
he  had  so  long  entertained  a high  respect,  and  to  elevate  whom 
to  a situation  where  his  talents  might  be  still  more  beneficial  to 
his  country,  he  had  zealously  labored.  He  also  complimented 
the  talents  and  services  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
with  whom  he  had  so  often  acted,  and  for  whom  he  h.ad  always 
felt  a sincere  regard.  He  briefly  reviewed  his  own  course,  when 
the  former  bills  on  the  subject  of  the  tarifl"  were  under  conside- 
ration, and  the  conviction  which  was  forced  on  the  east,  and 
other  portions  of  the  country,  that  the  protective  system  was 
to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  government.  New  England  had 
resisted,  in  the  first  instance,  the  establishment  of  a high  pro- 
tective policy;  but  when  that  was  determined  on,  the  eastern 
states  turned  all  their  natural  advantages,  and  their  capital  of 
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wealth  and  industry,  into  the  new  channel  thus  marked  out  for 
them.  The  bill  of  1826  was  to  carry  out  the  promise*  made  by 
the  bill  of  1824.  He  disliked  the  bill  of  1828,  yet  he  had  voted 
for  it  on  account  of  that  feature  in  it  which  gave  the  woollens 
tlie  protection  which  the  government  had  pledged  itself  to  give 
by  the  Jaw  of  1824.  That  bill  <ieoided  the  policy  of  the  country, 
unless  it  was  to  be  kept  in  a state  of  perpetual  fluctuation  and 
uncertainty. 

Alter  passing  the  law  of  last  session,  a law  containing  some 
features  of  concession  and  compromise,  when  the  country  was 
not  prepared  for  any  change,  the  present  bill,  professing  to  be  a 
bill  of  peace,  of  arrangement  and  of  compromise,  is  brought 
forward  by  the  distinguished  senator  from  "Kentucky,  who  pro- 
fesses to  have  renounced  none  of  his  former  opinions  as  to  the 
constitutionality  and  expediency  of  protection.  The  bill  is  also 
supported  by  a gentleman  whose  opinions  are  directly  the  re- 
verse of  those  entertained  by  the  senator  from  Kentucky.  When 
it  was  supported  by  such  opposite  feelings,  it  was  important  to 
look  into  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  He  stated  the  various  con- 
siderations which  ought  to  weigh  with  those  who,  as  friends  of 
the  protective  system,  voted  for  this  bill. 

He  did  not  object  to  the  prospective  and  biennial  reductions 
made  by  the  bill  up  to  1841,  but  he  objected  to  the  clauses  which 
did,  in  effect,  prohibit  the  repealing  action  of  any  subsequent 
congress  upon  this  bill  until  1842.  He  also  objected  to  the  pro- 
viso in  the  sixth  section,  which  was  a restriction  on  the  power 
of  congress.  He  put  it  to  the  senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grun- 
dy), who  had  introduced  the  clause,  to  say  if  he  did  not  intend 
that  it  should  show  that  congress  was  to  be  considered  as  bound 
by  the  bill,  as  far  as  this  congress  could  bind  the  future  legisla- 
tion of  the  country. 

The  protected  articles  may,  by  this  bill,  be  reduced  below  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem,  but  cannot  be  raised  above  20  per  cent. 

He  opposed  the  bill  because  it  imposed  a restriction  on  the 
future  legislation  of  congress.  He  also  opposed  it,  because  it 
seemed  to  yield  the  constitutional  power  of  protection.  Various 
arguments  were  advanced  by  him  to  show  that  the  southern  po- 
liticians would,  if  this  bill  were  passed,  tell  every  one  of  their 
constituents,  that  they  had  gained  some  concession  to  the  opi- 
nions of  the  south.  He  said  that  he  approved  the  sagacious 
silence  of  the  southern  gentlemen.  They  would  not  suffer  them- 
selves to  be  provoked  by  friend  or  enemy  to  speak  before  the 
time  should  come  when  they  ought  to  speak.  They  were  mas- 
ters of  the  game,  and  they  knew  it.  He  commended  their  po- 
licy, but  he  wished  them  to  see  that  he  understood  it.  In  giving 
up  speeiffc  duties,  and  substituting  ad  valorem,  the  bill  had 
abandoned  the  policy  of  all  wise  governments,  and  the  policy  of 
our  own  government,  and  the  policy  always  advocated  by  the 
senator  from  Kentucky.  He  viewed  the  bill  as  a surrender  of 
the  interests  of  the  smaller  capitalists,  and  a concession  in  fa- 
vor of  overgrown  monopolies.  He  pointed  out  the  efllects  of 
this  surrender  on  our  own  condition,  and  the  handle  which 
it  would  give  to  satirists,  and  foreign  writers,  and  the  poets 
laureate  of  all  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  to  turn  our  institu- 
tions and  our  pretensions  into  ridicule.  If  this  principle  were 
carried  into  our  navigation,  he  stated  that  it  would  be  im- 
mediately countervailed  by  Great  Britain.  By  limiting  our  coun- 
tervailing power,  and  leaving  the  countervailing  power  of  Eu- 
rope free,  we  put  in  her  hands  weapons  to  destroy  us,  and  cast 
our  weapons  of  defence  at  her  feet.  Under  a colonial  sy.stern, 
our  manufacturers  would  not  be  more  completely  shackled  than 
th^  will  be  by  this  bill. 

He  referred  to  the  four  powers  by  which  the  senator  from 
Kentucky  had  said  that  our  protective  system  could  be  preserv- 
ed. 1st,  prohibition.  2dly,  the  free  list.  3dly,  incidental  pro- 
tection-—all  of  which  would  be  found  inadequate, — and  the  4th, 
discrimination,  or  specific  duties,  was  the  only  one  which 
would  avail.  Discriminating  and  specific  duties  were  the  last 
resource,  and  if  that  were  to  be  given  up,  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  hope  for  the  protective  system,  in  war  or  in  peace. 
He  insisted,  llial  not  being  owners  of  the  property,  but  merely 
agents  or  administrators,  we  had  no  right  to  fetter  a future  con- 
gress. He  regarded  this  bill  as  the  last  will  and  testament  of 
this  congress,  which  would  be  set  aside  by  the  people,  but  not 
on  the  ground  of  want  of  sanity  in  those  principally  engaged  in 
making  it,  for  he  never  saw  gentlemen  more  fully  in  posse.ssion 
of  that  sagacity,  nor  on  account  of  any  undue  influence,  al- 
though he  could  not  help  thinking  that  panic  had  something  to 
do  with  it,  and  that  if  the  South  Carolina  ordinance  and  reple- 
vin law  Had  not  appeared,  this  bill  would  never  have  appeared 
in  the  senate. 

In  reference  to  the  practical  effect  of  the  bill,  he  stated  that 
he  saw  obstacles  to  the  cariying  this  bill  into  effect,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  insurmountable.  He  thought  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  legal  value  of  cotton.  He  took  a 
view  of  the  different  values  attached  to  cotton,  and  of  the  pro- 
fessional constructions  to  which  the  clause  concerning  cotton 
would  be  subjected.  In  relation  to  iron  also,  he  thought  that  the 
difficulties  in  ascertaining  the  value  would  be  such  as  to  render 
the  provision  concerning  that  article  inoperative.  The  duties 
on  iron  having  hitherto  been  specific,  no  principle  of  valuation 
had  been  laid  down.  He  considered  that  there  was  no  legisla- 
tive provision  by  which  the  value  on  iron  could  be  assessed. 
The  same  remarks  were  applicable  to  sugar;  and  he  stated  a case 
U>  show  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  reaching  a proper  and 
nxed  value  as  a basis  for  duty.  He  supposed  the  answer  would 
be,  that  if  difficulties  arise,  the  secretary  must  get  through  them 
as  well  as  he  can;  and  if  he  cannot  he  must  come  to  congress. 


As  a measure  of  finance,  he  had  no  idea  that  the  bill  would  be 
an  efficient  measure.  He  had  not  heard  the  assertion  that  the 
bill  would  at  all  reduce  the  revenue.  He  denied  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  duties  on  boots  and  shoes  and  clothing  would  reduce  the 
revenue.  The  bill  would,  in  these  branches,  reduce  thousands 
of  mechanics  to  ruin,  and  by  this  operation  would  increase  the 
revenue.  In  this  point,  the  bill  aims  a deadly  blow  on  the  poor, 
the  young,  the  enterprising;  on  the  labor  and  the  ingenuity  of  the 
country.  By  the  introduction  of  foreign  alcohol,  at  a reduced  rate 
of  duty,  the  revenue  would  be  increased;  but  he  thought  gentle- 
men should  pause  before  they  sanctioned  this  change.  The  en- 
tire breaking  up  of  the  printing  establishments  for  printing  cali- 
coes would  be  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  passage  of  the 
bill;  and  in  proof  he  read  some  extracts  from  a memorial  of  the 
Lowell  manufacturers.  These  institutions  might  survive  the 
three  first  reductions,  but  the  fourth  would  be  fatal  to  them. 
On  the  spinning  and  weaving,  the  effect,  if  not  so  disastrous, 
would  scarcely  be  less  objectionable.  The  large  capitalists  in 
that  branch  would  be  able  to  make  money  by  breaking  down  all 
young  and  enterprising  establishments.  In  reference  to  wool- 
lens, with  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  woollens,  and  20  per  cent, 
on  wool,  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  stand.  The  depreciation 
of  property  would  be  the  first  consequence,  and  the  depreciation 
of  credit  the  next;  and,  by  the  surrender  of  their  interests,  long 
before  this  benifieent  home  valuation  can  come  to  their  relief, 
their  eyes  will  be  sealed  in  degth.  As  to  iron,  English  iron  or 
Wales  costs  26  dollars  a ton,  and  the  supply  is  inexhaustible. 
Iron  in  Russia  and  Sweden  costs  40  dollars  a ton.  English  iron 
has  been  taxed  30  dollars,  and  Baltic  iron  18  dollars  a ton.  The 
change  from  specific  to  ad  valorem  duty  will  work  an  injurious 
change.  He  believed  that  this  surrender  once  made,  we  could 
never  return  to  the  present  state  of  things,  without  such  a strug- 
gle as  would  shake  the  country  much  mure  than  any  thing  has 
yet  shaken  it. 

He  might  be  wrong.  There  might  be  no  pledge,  no  constitu- 
tional objection;  but  if  so,  why  this  bill.?  The  people  will  not 
expect  the  passage  of  this  bill.  There  was  no  expectation  at  the 
commencement  of  this  short  ses.sion  that  such  a bill  would  be 
passed.  The  senate  had  not  had  time  to  know  the  pleasure  of 
their  masters.  No  opportunity  had  been  offered  for  obtaining  a 
knowledge  of  either  the  course  of  public  opinion,  or  the  effect  of 
this  measure  on  the  public  interests.  It  was  said  the  next  con- 
gress would  pass  this  bill  if  it  was  not  passed  now.  He  did  not 
fear  the  next  congress;  but  if  that  body  should  choose  to  undo 
what  was  now  done,  it  would  have  the  power  so  to  do. 

If  it  was  true,  as  the  senator  from  Kentucky  believed,  that 
the  intention  of  South  Carolina  was  merely  to  enter  into  a law 
suit  with  the  United  Slates,  then  there  was  no  necessity  for  this 
sacrifice  of  great  interests.  He  believed  that  if  this  bill  should 
become  a law,  there  will  be  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  people 
at  the  next  session  to  overthrow  it.  It  will  not  be  all  requiem 
and  lullaby  when  this  bill  shall  be  passed.  On  the  contrary,  he 
believed  there  would  be  discord  and  discontent.  He  had  al- 
ready expressed  his  views  as  to  reduction  in  his  resolutions. 
He  believed  there  ought  to  be  a reduction  to  the  point  of  neces- 
sary revenue;  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  point  could  be  ascertain- 
ed, any  congress  would  be  able  to  make  a tariff'  which  would 
suit  the  country.  The  estimates  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
as  to  the  point  of  revenue,  vary  materially  from  those  of  others, 
but  if  the  true  point  could  be  ascertained,  he  thought  congress 
mi"ht  at  once  proceed  to  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  with  a pros- 
pect of  success. 

As  he  had  conimeneed  with  doing  justice  to  the  motives  of 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  he  asked  that  equal  justice 
might  be  done  to  him  in  the  opposition  which  he  was  compelled 
to  make  to  a measure  which  had  been  ushered  in  with  so  much 
profession  of  peace  and  harmony.  He  would  do  as  much  to 
satisfy  South  Carolina  as  any  man.  He  would  lake  this  tariff 
and  cut  it  down  to  the  bone:  but  he  did  not  wish  to  rush  into  un- 
tried systems.  He  believed  that  his  constituents  would  excuse 
him  for  surrendering  their  interests,  but  they  would  not  forgive 
him  for  a violation  of  the  constitution. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  to  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  paid 
a high  tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  purity  of  that  gentleman, 
and  said  that  he  felt  a deep  and  lasting  regret  that  he  had  now 
to  diflTer  with  him.  He  was  happy,  however,  to  find  himself 
connected  with  his  friend  from  Maine,  with  whom  he  had  acted 
in  the  final  adjustment  of  the  Missouri  question.  He  suggested 
that  if  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  could  not  make  some  ap- 
peal to  a future  congress  for  forbearance,  he  must  be  opposed  to 
all  compromise.  He  repudiated  any  share  in  bringing  the  exist- 
ing evil.s  on  the  country,  and  declared  that  when  he  saw  the 
torch  applied  to  a favorite  sj’stem,  he  would  rush  to  save  it,  and 
to  restore  security  and  peace.  The  honorable  member  had  seen 
nothing  within  the  last  six  months,  calculated  to  shew  that  the 
tariff  was  not  in  danger.  Had  that  gentleman  not  witnessed  the 
results  of  the  recent  elections.?  Had  he  not  heard  the  message 
wliich  had  been  received  from  the  president.?  Did  he  not  know 
that  a majority  of  the  friends  of  the  administration  were  oppos- 
ed to  the  tariff?  He  wished  to  put  the  system  on  a permanent 
foundation  for  nine  or  ten  years,  that  the  manufacturer  may  go 
to  his  pillow  at  night  without  a fear  that  the  system  would  be 
overthrown  before  morning.  If  he  should  have  been  able  to 
convert  a set  of  politicians,  who  had  heretofore  been  steadily 
opposed  to  the  protective  system,  into  high  tariff  men,  he  should 

I rejoice  that  he  had  been  so  successful  in  making  proselytes. 
He  maintained  that  the  act  of  1824  resorted  to  the  polic-y  of 
making  a tariff  without  regard  to  revenue.  He  (Mr.  C.)  wished 
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to  be  clearly  understood  as  to  the  points  which  he  had  relied 
on  for  the  protection  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  He  had 
named,  1st,  prohibition— 2dly,  the  imposition  of  high  duties 
witliout  regard  to  the  amount  of  revenue — 3dly,  a limitation  of 
the  revenue  atfording  protection  as  far  as  he  could — and  4thly, 
by  encouraging  the  manufacturers  by  letting  in  articles  free  of 
duty.  He  might  have  added  a 5th  mode,  by  regulating  sales  by 
auction,  an  important  object  which  the  manufacturers  had  so- 
licited congress  to  accomplish,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  done. 

He  expressed  his  willingness  to  have  the  effect  of  his  bill  to 
be  decided  by  the  opinions  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  a 
barge  number  of  whom  are  now  assembled  in  Washington,  and 
whose  almost  unanimous  voice  would  be  in  favor  of  his  bill. 
He  referred  to  correspondence  to  prove  that  the  bill  before  the 
house  would  be  ruinous  to  their  interests,  while  the  bill  before 
the  senate  would  remove  all  fear  of  ruin.  In  reference  to  iron, 
he  reminded  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that,  by  a new 
process  called  coking,  iron  would  soon  be  manufactured  in  this 
country  at  as  low  a rate  as  in  England.  His  whole  objection  to 
the  argument  of  the  senator  was,  that  he  bounded  lorward  to 
1842,  and  undertook  to  phrophesy  what  would  he  the  state  of 
things  at  that  period.  He  would  as  soon  rely  on  the  forecast  of 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts  as  on  any  member  of  the  senate, 
or  of  the  community;  but  he  could  not  believe  that  the  senator 
could  see  results  which  would  be  found  to  be  dependent  on 
so  many  contingencies.  An  American  statesman  will  look 
abroad  upon  all  the  intere.sts  of  the  country,  and  would  compre- 
hend in  one  view  all  its  condition.  He  was  as  insensible  to  fear 
as  any  one,  and  therefore  the  imputation  that  this  measure  was 
introduced  under  the  influence  of  a panic,  could  not  affect  him. 
But  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  change  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  situation  of  things,  even  since  the  commencement 
of  the  session.  At  that  time  Soutli  Carolina  stood  alone;  but, 
since  then,  Virginia  h;id  sent  a commissioner,  or  a minister,  to 
South  Carolina,  to  induce  her  to  delay  her  operations  of  hostili- 
ty. If  South  Carolina  should  accede  to  her  request,  will  not 
Virginia  go  with  her  in  her  ulterior  nreasures,  in  case  her  griev 
anees  should  not  be  redressed.?  Civil  war  might  be  the  result. 
He  was  not  willing  to  apply  the  sword  to  reduce  the  south  to 
obedience.  Not  that  circumstances  might  not  arise,  which 
would  render  it  necessary  to  resort  to  force.  But  in  reference 
tQ  a foreign  power,  there  was  always  a reluctance  to  engage  in 
war,  until  every  effort  at  negotiation  had  failed:  and,  if  there 
was  this  unwillingness  to  engage  in  foreign  war,  how  nmeh 
more  reluctance  ought  there  to  be  to  engage  in  a war  at  home, 
in  a contest  in  which  he  who  commands  in  chief  might  not  be 
willing  to  stop  until  he  should  have  placed  himself  on  a throne. 
He  did  not  fear  any  misconstruction  of  the  pledge  contained  in 
the  bill;  and  he  hoped  that  the  manufacturers  would  go  on  and 
prosper,  confident  that  the  abandonment  of  protection  was 
never  intended,  and  looking  to  more  favorable  times  for  a re- 
newal of  a more  efficient  taritf. 

He  saw  no  difficulty  in  putting  an  estimate  on  the  value  of 
cotton.  Congress  lays  down  the  principle,  and  it  will  remain 
for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under  the  direction  of  the  pre- 
sidciit,  to  carry  the  law  into  effect.'  The  rule  is  prescribed,  and 
fie  couid  not  anticipate  any  difficulty  in  acting  upon  it.  He 
went  somewhat  at  large  into  statements  and  arguments  to  sus 
tain  his  position  in  reference  to  cotton.  In  the  worst  form  of  con- 
Btruction  which  could  be  put  on  the  law  by  tire  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  coUon  interest  would  enjoy  a sufficient  protection 
until  the  year  1841.  He  shewed  what  woiibl  be  his  own  con- 
ptruction,  whicli  would  leave  that  interest  in  a still  better  condi- 
tion, It  would  be  competent,  however,  for  congress,  who  would 
again  be  in  session  before  this  law  could  go  into  effect,  to  correct 
any  errors  which  might  be  made.  In  reference  to  the  powers  of 
the  secretary  to  cause  a proper  appraisement  to  be  made,  he 
quoted  from  the  act  of  but  repeated  that  any  difficulty  in 

this  matter  could  be  obviated  by  oongress  at  its  next  session. 
He  referred  to  the  reductions  which  would  be  effijcted  by  this 
bill  in  the  article  of  silks,  and  in  otlier  items.  But  even  if  the 
reductions  should  be  down  to  the  revenue  point,  there  was  a 
reservation  to  augment  or  diminish  the  revenue  as  circumstan- 
ces might  require.  He  stated  that  the  last  series  of  gradations 
in  1841  would  leave  the  duties  on  woollens  at  38  per  cent. 
There  were,  he  said,  two  classes  of  manufacturers,  the  political 
and  the  business  manufacturers.  The  political  manufacturers 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  any  thing;  hut  there  was  not  a busi- 
ness manufacturer  within  his  knowledge  who  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  present  bill.  He  explained  his  hill  as  going  on  the  broad 
principle  of  looking  to  the  interests  of  all,  and  embracing  the 
safoty  and  security  of  all,  and  the  conciliation  of  tlie  country. 
He  asked  if  the  senator  from  Massnclmsctts  was  not  willing  that 
opposite  interests  should  unite  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
harmony  and  good  feeling.  The  smith  had  given  u)i  her  oonsti- 
infional  objections,  and  liad  also  yielded  the  hqme  valuation, 
and  it  couhl  not  bn  said,  thereflire,  that  there  had  been  no  sacri- 
fice of  her  interests.  'There  had  been,  therefore,  no  abandon- 
ment of  principle,  but  all  parts  of  tl'.is  great  family  had  come 
togetiier  prepared  to  make  mutual  concessions  for  the  purpose 
of  restoring  harmony. 

[It  Ix'ing  near  4 o'clock,  a motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Wilkins 
and  Mr,  Enin",  in  succession,  to  take  a recess  for  two  hours, 
but  on  some  opposition  made  by  Mr.  CaZ/ioitn  and  others,  Mr. 
Clay  said  he  wa.s  willing  to  hobble  on,  and  the  motion  wa.s  with- 
drawn.] 

Mr.  Clay  then  resumed,  and  stated  that  the  manufacturers  of 
iron  would  more  readily  be  satisfied  by  tfiis  bill  flian  other  pro- 


position which  had  been  offered.  There  were  some  who  had 
said,  let  the  tariff  go  down,  if  the  next  congress  chooses,  there 
will  be  a reaction  afterwards,  but  he  thought  that  these  gentle- 
men took  counsel  of  passions  above  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
statesmen  to  elevate  themselves.  He  was  for  encountering  no 
certain  danger  for  the  purpose  of  providing  some  uncertain  ^>od. 

He  wished  to  compromise  all  interests,  and  it  was  with  this 
same  policy,  that  he  had  proposed  another  great  measure,  which 
bad  twice  received  the  sanction  of  a majority  of  the  senate.  He 
would  not  acquiesce  in  the  views  of  those  who  relied  on  reac- 
tion. Similar  was  the  expectation,  at  the  last  session,  but  there 
had  been  no  beneficial  result.  He  was  for  conciliating  all  inter- 
ests, let  whomsoever  might  fail,  and  whomsoever  might  succeed. 

He  regretted  that  the  bill,  in  select  committee,  had  been  injured 
by  striking  out  the  clause  making  cotton  free,  and  stated  that 
this  was  not  done  by  his  vote,  or  by  that  of  his  friend  from  Dela- 
ware. Still  it  was  a measure  calculated  to  promote  the  great 
object  for  which  it  was  introduced.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
throw  himself  forward  to  1842,  but  he  did  not  think  that  there 
was  any  cause  for  apprehension  as  to  the  provisions  which  look 
to  that  period. 

The  opponents  of  the  bill  would  send  out  a flaming  sword:  the 
friends  of  the  bill  would  send  out  a flaming  sword,  accompanied 
by  the  olive  branch.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  had 
thought  proper  to  say  that  he  (Mr.  Clay)  would  have  voted  for 
the  revenue  collection  bill.  It  was  true  he  would  have  voted 
for  it,  but  he  felt  no  new  bora  zeal  prompting  him  to  make 
speeches  on  the  subject. 

He  thought  of  the  administration  as  he  always  had  thought, 
and  he  had  determined  to  leave  it  to  the  friends  of  the  executive 
to  hear  themselves  out  in  defence  of  the  bill.  He  would  have 
voted  for  it,  but  it  would  have  been  with  reluctance,  because  of 
the  consequences  which  may  result  ffom  the  measure.  He 
stated  that,  with  some  exceptions,  as  to  the  high-toned  doctrines 
which  were  to  be  found  in  the  document,  he  approved  of  the 
general  tone  of  the  proclamation  of  the  president,  and  of  bis 
message  to  the  senate  on  the  subject  of  South  Carolina. 

The  opponents  of  this  bill  rely  on  force;  its  friends  cry  out 
force  and  aflection.  One  side  cries  out — power!  power!  power! 
The  other  side  cries  out  power,  but  desires  to  see  it  restrained 
and  tempered  by  discretion  and  mercy,  and  not  to  create  a con- 
flagration from  one  end  of  the  union  to  the  other.  He  believed 
the  gentlemen  who  opposed  the  bill  did  not  wish  for  civil  war, 
but  the  defeat  of  the  bill  would  lead  to  consequences  to  be  de- 
plored. And  he  would  not  wish  to  see  sacked  cities,  desolated 
fields,  and  streams  of  American  blood  shed  by  American  citizens. 

He  had  been  accused  of  ambition  in  introducing  this  measure. 
He  despised  the  grovelling  spirits  from  which  the  charge  came, 
and  distni.ssed  the  accusation  to  the  winds.  If  congress  would 
pjiss  this  bill,  he  would  willingly  retire  to  his  home,  to  the  groves 
of  Ashland,  where  he  could  find  a fidelity  and  an  affection  which 
he  had  not  always  found  in  public  life. 

Mr.  Smith  said  this  bill  did  not  reduce  the  revenue  one  dollar. 
There  will  be  no  reduction,  hut  the  importations  would  he  re- 
stricted. 

After  speaking  for  a few  minutes,  Mr.  Smilh  gave  way  at  half 
past  4,  and 

Mr,  Silshee  moved  that  the  senate  take  a recess  till  6 o’clock — 
ayes  17,  noes  19.  So  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Smith  then  resumed,  and  went  into  a review  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  bill.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  this  bill  repeals  the  whole  of  the  ground  on 
which  anr  revenue  system  was  built. 

Mr.  Robbins  then  moved  that  the  senate  lake  a recess  till  6 
o’clock — ayes  17,  uoes  17. 

The  chair  voting  in  the  affirmative,  it  was  ordered  that  the 
senate  take  a recess  till  6 o’clock. 

Evenui"  session. 

At  6 o’clock  the  senate, re- assembled  its  session,  and  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  tanrifT  dill;  wfien 
Mr.  Smith  said  a few  words  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Bell  spoke  briefly  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Dickerson,  after  some  remarks  moved  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  committee  from  which  it  was  reported,  with  instruc- 
tions so  to  amend  it  that  the  gradual  reductions  of  duties  shall 
not  be  more  unfavorable  to  those  articles  which  are  subject  to  a 
specific  duty  than  to  such  as  are  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties. 

Mr.  Orundy  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion;  which 
were  ordered. 

Mr.  Sprague  made  a few  remarks  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  jDic/cersonmade  some  observations. 

Mr.  Clay  then  rose,  and  said  that  as  it  was  understood  that  a 
similar  bill  had  been  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a third  reading 
in  the  other  house,  he  would  move  that  the  senate  now  adjourn. 
The  senate  then  adjourned. 

February^.  The  ftillowing  resolution  offered  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Bibb,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to: 

Resolved,  That  tiie  secretary  of  state  be  directed  to  lay  before 
the  senate,  as  soon  as  his  duties  wilt  permit,  a statement,  show- 
ing tlie  increase  per  centum  of  the  white  population  of  each 
state  and  territory  of  tlie  United  States,  at  the  several  decimal 
periods  from  the  year  1790  to  1830  exclusive.  Also  the  per  cen- 
tum of  increase  of  staves  and  free  persons  of  color,  showing  the 
relative  proportion  which  such  increase  may  bear  to  the  white 
population;  also,  the  increase  per  centum  of  aliens  within  the 
same  period,  and  the  proportion  that  increase  may  hear  to  native 
and  naturalized  citizens.  Also  the  increase  per  centum  of  the_ 
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militia  force  of  the  United  States,  together  with  such  other  sta- 
tistical information  bearing  on  the  same,  as  the  secretary  may 
deem  useful  and  expedient. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Hendricks,  the  senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road,  in  the  states 
of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hendricks  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  inserting  an  ad- 
ditional appropriation  of  125,01)0  dollars,  for  repairing  the  Cum- 
berland road  east  of  the  Ohio. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to;  as  well  as  another  to  autho- 
rise a change  in  the  location  of  a certain  part  of  the  road,  and 
the  bill  ordered  to  be  read  a third  time. 

Mr.  Grundy,  from  the  joint  committee  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  president  and  vice  president  elect,  made  the  following  re- 
port: 

“The  joint  committee  appointed  to  wait  on  the  president  and 
vice  president  elect,  and  notify  them  of  their  election,  report 
that  they  have  performed  that  duty  in  part,  and  have  waited  on 
Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  and  informed  him  of  his  election 
to  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  for  four  years, 
commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  received  from  him, 
in  answer  to  the  communication  made  by  us,  that  he  felt  grate- 
ful for  this  manifestation  of  the  continued  public  confidence  and 
favor,  and  would  endeavor  to  merit  a continuance  of  the  appro- 
bation of  his  fellow  citizens,  by  constant  efforts,  so  to  discharge 
his  duties,  as  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our  common  country.” 

The  chair  laid  before  the  senate  a report  from  the  secretary  of 
war,  communicating  a statement  of  arms  manufactured  at  the 
national  armories,  and  expenditures  there,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

The  resolutions  offered  sometime  since  by  Mr.  Calhoun  were 
taken  up;  and  Mr.  CaZ/toun,  at  considerable  length,  took  an  op- 
portunity to  reply  to  Mr.  Webster  on  certain  points  made  in  the 
debate  on  the  bill  further  to  enforce  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports,  and  Mr.  Webster  rejoined.  Messrs.  Sprague  and  For- 
syth also  made  a few  remarks.  After  which  Mr.  Calhoun  con- 
sented that  his  resolutions  should  belaid  on  the  table,  without 
an  intention  to  call  them  up  again. 

The  bill  from  the  house  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July, 
and  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  was  read  a first  time, 
and  ordered  to  a second  reading.* 

The  bill  of  the  senate  on  the  same  subject  was  then  laid  on 
the  table.  The  senate  then  adjfiurned. 

[Mr.  Calhoun’s  constitutional  argument  this  day,  and  Mr. 
Webster’s  reply  were  very  interesting,  and  shall  be  preserved. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  C.  seemed  to  imply  that  Mr.  W. 
wished  to  win  favor  in  a certain  quarter — (with  the  administra- 
tion), which  Mr.  C.  explained  and  said  he  had  not  imputed 
such  motives — ^Mr.  Webster  saying  he  had  no  new  born  zeal, 
nor  had  he,  in  any  way,  altered  his  views  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration, &.C.  Mr.  Calhoun  alluded  to  a “particular,  po- 
pulation in  the  south.”  Mr.  Webster  said  that  no  northern 
gentleman  desired  to  produce  evil  out  of  it — and  so  Mr.  C. 
said  that  he  believed — but  the  “inevitable  current  of  things” 
was  to  disturb  this  population.] 

February  27.  The  bill  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14tli  July,  and 
other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  was  read  a second  time. 

The  bill  being  then  considered  as  in  committee  of  the  whole, 

Mr.  Clay  then  moved  that  the  bill  be  reported  to  the  senate. 

Mr.  Grundy  inquired,  if  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had  exa- 
mined the  bill  to  ascertain  if  it  was  the  same  as  the  bill  which 
had  been  before  the  senate. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  in  the  affirmative:  and  said,  that  he  believed 
it  corresponded  word  for  word  with  the  other  bill. 

Mr.  Dickerson  moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  adding  a provision, 
that  the  rule  by  which  the  graduation  of  duties  shall  be  made, 
shall  be  the  annual  report  of  the  state  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, for  the  last  }’ear. 

Mr.  Clay  opposed  the  amendment,  because  he  thought  that  it 
was  founded  on  a total  misapprehension  of  the  bill.  There 
would  be  now  no  difficulty  in  executing  the  law,  if  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  should  take  it  up  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be 
passed.  At  the  next  session  there  will  be  a month  before  the 
bill  will  go  into  operation,  while  there  are  but  three  days  left  of 
this  session,  and  any  amendment  made  now  must  hazard  the 
measure.  He  would  take  the  example  of  the  framers  of  the  con- 
stitution and  follow  it.  They  said,  make  the  constitution,  and 
let  it  be  amended  afterwards,  and  not  now  hazard  the  measure. 

Mr.  Webster  said,  that  although  he  thought  that  some  amend- 
ments were  indispensably  necessary,  yet  if  the  bill  were  to  pass, 
it  ought  to  pass  at  once,  and  he  hoped  his  friend,  from  New  Jer- 
sey, would  withdraw  his  amendment,  and  leave  the  matter  to 
stand  over  until  next  session. 

Mr.  Smith,  referring  to  the  state  of  another  bill,  said  that  he 
would  now  give  notice  that  he  should  to-morrow  move  to  lay 
this  bill  on  the  table,  until  the  ensuing  bill  shall  have  passed. 

Mr.  Clayton  said,  that  although  be  was  in  favor  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  amendment,  he  should  vote  against  it,  because  he 
thought  that  it  would,  at  this  period  of  the  session,  hazard  the 
passage  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Robbins  expressed  a wish  to  state  his  objections  to  the 
bill,  but  on  the  suggestion  of'^bj 

Mr.  Clay,  who  said  he  would  not  press  the  third  reading  to- 
day. 


*This  is  Mr.  Clay’s  bill,  adopted  by  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives and  passed,  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Verplanck’s — for  the  reason 
assigned  in  page  1. 


Mr.  Robbins  gave  way  until  the  question  on  the  third  reading  _ 
should  coine  up. 

The  bill  was  then  reported  without  amendment,  and  ordered 
to  be  read  a third  time. 

Mr.  Chambers  moved  to  postpone  the  preceding  orders,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  up  the  joint  resolution  extending  the  subscrip- 
tion made  to  the  compilation  of  documents,  now  in  progress  by 
Gales  & Seaton,  to  the  continuation  of  the  same;  which  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  then  read  a second  time,  and  considered 
as  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Hill  asked  what  was  the  cost  of  the  documents  already 
printed.  Mr.  Robbins  said  he  was  not  prepared  to  answ’er. 

The  resolution  was  then  reported  without  amendment.  The 
question  being  on  the  third  reading  of  the  resolution,  Mr.  Hill 
asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays,  which  were  ordered. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Chambers  and  Mr.  Robbins,  the 
question  was  taken  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Chambers,  Clay,  Clayton,  Ew- 
ing, Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Hendricks,  Holthes,  Kane,  Knight, 
Naudain,  Poindexter,  Robbins,  Robinson,  Seymour,  Silsbee, 
Tipton,  Tomlinson,  Waggaman,  Webster — 22. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas,  Dickerson,  Grun- 
dy, Hill,  King,  Moore,  White— 9. 

So  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a third 
time. 

jMr.  Foot  moved  to  reconsider  the  vote  of  yesterday,  by  which 
the  resolution  oftered  by  Mr.  Buckner  was  agreed  to.  It  was 
his  object  to  refer  the  resolution  to  the  committee  on  the  library. 
He  said  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  the  reso- 
lution went,  until  he  saw  it  in  the  papers. 

The  motion  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A great  deal  of  other  business  was  attended  to,  and  variously 
forwarded  for  final  action— all  which  will  fully  appear  in  the 
list  of  acts,  &c. 

The  senate  took  a recess  till  5 o’clock. 

In  the  evening  session,  a large  number  of  private  bills  were  or- 
dered to  a third  reading. 

February  28.  The  following  resolution  offered  yesterday  by 
Mr.  Chambers,  (because  of  the  abandonment  of  all  hope  of  act- 
ing on  the  subject  at  the  present  session)  was  taken  up  and 
agreed  to — 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  senate  cause  to  be  publish- 
ed during  the  recess  of  congress,  six  hundred  copies  of  the  sys- 
tem of  civil  and  criminal  laws,  reported  by  the  joint  committee 
appointed  for  that  purpose;  and  also  cause  an  index  to  the  same 
to  be  made,  one  copy  whereof  shall  be  delivered  to  each  mem- 
ber of  the  next  congress,  and  the  residue  to  such  persons  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  said  joint  committee. 

The  senate  made  extra  allowances  to  the  door  keepers,  mes- 
sengers, &.C.  and  then,  spending  some  time  in  executive  business, 
took  a recess  till  evening.  We  have  no  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  evening  session. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday,  Feb.  20.  Mr.  Washington,  by  leave,  presented  a re- 
monstrance and  memorial  of  a committee  appointed  at  a large 
and  highly  respectable  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Washington, 
in  general  town  meeting  assembled,  on  behalf  of  all  the  citizens 
of  said  city,  against  the  memorial  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road  company,  which  was  presented  to  the  house  on  the  18th 
inst.;  which  remonstrance  and  memorial  was  referred  to  tire 
committee  on  roads  and  canals. 

Mr.  Root  oftered  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  procure  for  the  use  of 
the  members  two  thousand  copies  of  the  manual  on  silk,  pub- 
lished by  J.  H.  Cobb,  of  Dedham,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
provided  the  cost  shall  not  exceed  one  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Arnold  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays — which  being  taken 
stood  as  follows:  yeas  61,  nays  74 — so  the  house  refused  to  lay 
the  resolution  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Root  then  delivered  a very  animated  speech  in  its  support; 
in  which  he  commented,  with  some  severity,  on  Mr.  Clay’s  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  measure  before  a word  could  be  heard  in  its 
favor. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  to  reply,  when 

Mr.  Hoffman  rose  and  announced  to  the  house  the  decease  of 
James  ienf,  jr,  a member  of  the  house  of  representatives  from 
the  state  of  New  York.  After  some  appropriate  remarks,  Mr. 
H.  submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  unanimous- 
ly adopted: 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this  house,  will  testify  their 
respect  for  the  memory  of  James  Lent,  deceased,  late  a member 
of  this  house  from  the  state  of  New  York,  by  wearing  crape  on 
the  left  arm  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  session  of  congress. 

2.  Resolved,  That  this  house  will  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late 
Jamas  Lent,  to-morrow,  at  11  o’clock,  A.  M.  and  that  a commit- 
tee be  appointed  to  take  order  for,  and  to  superintend,  the  said 
funeral. 

3.  Resolved,  That  a message  be  sent  to  the  senate  to  notify 
that  body  of  the  death  of  James  Lent,  late  a member  of  this 
house,  and  that  his  funeral  will  take  place  to-morrow,  at  11 
o’clock. 

The  house  then  adjourned. 

Saturday,  Feb.  23.  After  attending  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
member,  Mr.  Lent,  the  house  pur-suant  to  adjournment,  assem- 
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bled  at  2 o’clock,  but  no  quorum  appearing,  a motion  for  ad- 
journment prevailed,  and  the  house  adjourned. 

The  following  were  the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hoffman, 
Of  New  York,  in  announcing  to  the  house  the  death  of  his  late 
colleague: 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  announce  to 
the  house  the  deatli  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  lion.  James 
Z,ent.  After  a sliort  illness,  but  exceedingly  severe,  he  died  last 
evening  at  a late  hour. 

I do  not  intend  to  detain  the  house  by  a detail  of  his  private 
virtues.  As  a son  he  was  dutiful  to  his  parents;  as  a husband, 
most  affectionate  to  his  wife;  as  a parent,  kind  and  indulgent, 
but  prudent  to  his  children;  and  their  tears  and  afflictions  which 
I have  in  part  witnessed,  are  the  best  testimonials  of  his  private 
worth. 

In  early  life,  destined  to  the  mercantile  profession,  that  spirit 
of  enterprise  which  characterises  our  people,  led  him  to  visit 
the  farther  East — India  and  China.  There,  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  the  manners,  morals,  religion,  and  political 
institutions  of  those  remote  and  distant  nations,  and  of  compar- 
ing them  with  the  manners,  morals,  religion,  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  his  native  country.  That  comparison  led  him  to  a 
strong  conclusion  in  favor  of  our  religion  and  political  institu- 
tions over  those  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of  the  east — a pre- 
ference decided  and  manifest  in  his  whole  after  life. 

As  a citizen,  he  was  liberal  without  ostentation.  With  a mild 
and  amiable  heart,  practising  the  kindest  condescension  of  man 
ner,  he  was  in  all  things  inflexible  in  his  devotion  to  duty.  In- 
structed by  experience,  he  was  always  and  always  honest. 

If  he  did  not,  from  the  modest  diffidence  of  his  temper,  mingle 
publicly  in  our  discussions  here,  with  a correct  knowledge  of 
trade  and  business,  he  frequently  aided  by  his  own  the  judgment 
of  others. 

I have  known  him  well.  In  an  intimate  acquaintance  of 
several  years  while  we  have  been  members  of  this  house,  in 
every  thing  public  and  private,  I have  found  him  eminently  dis- 
tinguished for  purity  of  heart,  uprightness  of  intention,  and  just- 
ness of  design.  If  others  here  have  w'on  my  esteem,  and  many 
have;  none  has  deserved  or  acquired  a stronger  hold  on  my  best 
affections.  As  the  deceased  intimated  no  wish  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  remains,  I move  you  these  three  resolutions  expres- 
sive of  that  respect  I feel  for  him,  and  in  which  the  house  will 
concur. 

Monday,  Feb.  25.  After  the  morning  business,  which  re- 
sulted only  in  laying  certain  bills  on  the  table — 

Mr.  Wickliffe  moved  that  the  house  proceed  to  the  special 
order  of  the  day,  (which  is  the  tariff  bill). 

Mr.  Bell  hoped  the  house  would  not  do  so  until  it  had  first 
disposed  of  the  bill  from  the  senate. 

Mr.  Bouldin  moved  a call  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  said  that  if  the  house  proceeded  to  the  order  of 
the  day,  he  hoped  they  would  dispose  of  the  amendments  to  the 
bill  before  it,  when  he  should  offer  another  bill  to  reduce  the 
tariff,  such  as  he  hoped  would  unite  the  votes  of  a majority  of 
the  house. 

Mr.  Bouldin  withdrew  his  motion  fora  call. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  then  said,  that  as  Mr.  Bell  opposed  the  execu- 
tion of  the  special  order,  he  would  ask  the  yeas  and  nays  upon 
his  motion  to  execute  it.  They  were  ordered  by  the  house,  and 
being  taken,  stood  as  follows:  yeas  80,  nays  106. 

So  the  house  refused  to  proceed  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Vance  moved  to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union  and  take  up  the  bill  from  the  senate  on  the 
subject  of  disposing  -of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  a 
limited  time. 

The  chair  decided  that  such  a motion  could  not  be  made  until 
the  house  had  reached  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Vance  took  an  appeal. 

The  speaker  explained  his  decision,  and  Mr.  Vance  the  grounds 
ofhis  appeal. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  then  suggested  that  the  vote  taken  by  yeas  and 
nays,  refusing  to  execute  the  special  order  of  the  day,  was  in- 
sufficient to  prevent  the  taking  up  of  that  order,  inasmuch  as 
the  rule  to  go  into  the  special  order  every  day  at  one  o’clock, 
had  been  passed  by  two-thirds,  it  would  require  two-thirds  to- 
prevent  it. 

The  speaker  said  it  was  too  late  to  make  this  question  now, 
as  other  business  was  before  the  house. 

Mr.  Daniel  said  he  should  insist  on  the  same  ground,  and 
would  take  an  appeal. 

The  chair  said  there  was  already  an  appeal  before  the  hou.se. 

Mr.  Vance,  in  order  to  have  the  question  tried,  withdrew  his 
appeal.  . 

Mr.  Daniel  then  appealed,  and  insisted  that  the  special  order 
should  be  executed.  . . r-  ^ 

The  question  of  order  was  argued  by  Messrs.  Wickliffe,  Car- 
son,  Taylor,  Thompson,  of  Geo.  Daniel,  Sutherland  and  Dear- 
born; after  which 

Mr.  Daniel  withdrew  his  appeal. 

Mr.  Williamsnow  moved  to  postpone  all  the  orders  of  the  day 
which  precede  the  bill  from  the  senate  on  disposing  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Carson  inquired  whether  the  tariff  bill  was  included  in 
the  orders.’ 

The  chair  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Carson  appealed  from  this  declsiori. 


The  speaker  said  no  appeal  could  lie,  as  the  motion  was  to 
postpone  all  the  orders,  wliatever  tlicy  might  be. 

Mr.  Williams  inquired  whether  two-thirds  were  necessary  to 
postpone  all  the  orders.’ 

The  chair  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Williams  then  moved  the  postponement  of  each  particular 
bill  as  they  were  announced  in  succession. 

On  postponing  a bill  in  relation  to  the  territory  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Plummer  delivered  a long  and  earnest  remonstrance — but 
the  bill  was  po.stponed. 

On  postponing  the  Virginia  military  land  warrant  bill  Mr. 
Lewis  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  the  house  refused  to 
order  them. 

The  house  at  length  arrived  at  the  senate’s  bill  further  to  en- 
force the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

The  bill  was  read  a first  time. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  moved  that  it  now  have  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  Lewis  moved  to  po.stpone  the  bill  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Williams  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Boon  asked  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion.  They 
were  ordered  and  taken— and  stood  as  follows:  yeas  58,  nays 
1-25. 

The  bill  then  had  its  second  reading. 

Mr.  Carson  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  committee  of  the 
whole  on  the  state  of  the  union. 

After  some  discussion  on  this  motion — 

Mr.  Bell  moved  to  postpone  the  bill  to  to-morrow. 

The  debate  continuing  with  great  animation — 

Mr.  Wickliffe  moved  a postponement  till  Thursday. 

The  debate  continued  with  increasing  earnestness  until  5 
o’clock,  when  the  question  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays  as 
follows — yeas  77,  nays  108. 

Mf.  Bates,  of  Maine,  moved  to  postpone  till  Wednesday; 
which,  after  a short  discussion,  was  also  negatived  by  yeas  and 
nays — yeas  84,  nays  99. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  immediately  moved  that  the  house  proceed  to 
execute  the  special  order,  by  taking  up  the  tariff  bill. 

The  motion  prevailed,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Letcher,  the 
house  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  under  instructions  to 
strike  out  the  body  of  Mr.  Verplanck^s  bill,  and  insert  that  of 
Mr.  Clay,  from  the  senate.  This  was  done.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  house,  and  after  a brief  debate  it  was  ordered  to 
its  third  reading — yeas  105,  nays  71.  The  house  adjourned  at 
half-past  8 o’clock. 

Tuesday,  Feb.  26.  Mr.  Hogan  moved  to  refer  the  report  of  the 
navjil  committee,  in  regard  to  alleged  abuses  in  the  navy,  toge- 
ther with  the  accompanying  papers,  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

Mr.  Watmough  made  a spirited  opposition  to  the  motion,  and 
in  vindication  of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  concluded  by  moving 
to  lay  the  subject  upon  the  table. 

Which  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  other  morning  business  will  sufficiently  appear  in  its  pro- 
gress. ' The  house  proceeded  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  tariff  bill,  as  amended,  by  inserting  the  whole  bill  of  Mr. 
Clay,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  has  been  ordered  to  a third  read- 
ing in  the  senate,  was  read  a third  time,  and  the  question  being 
on  its  passage — 

Mr.  Huntington,  after  a few  remarks  on  the  great  importance 
of  this  question,  moved  a call  of  the  house. 

The  house  was  called  accordingly. 

It  appeared  that  201  members  were  present. 

Mr.  Burges  moved  to  suspend  further  proceedings  on  the  call, 
but  the  motion  failed — ayes  69,  noes  78. 

The  doors  were  then  closed,  and  the  excuses  of  absentees  re- 
ceived. Proceedings  were  then  suspended,  and  the  doors  of  the 
hall  again  opened. 

Mr.  Burges  remonstrated  very  warmly  against  the  passage  of 
the  bill;  and  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  adverted  with  some 
severity  to  the  agency  of  Mr.  Clay,  iti  originating  the  measure. 

Mr.  Jenifer  replied  with  warmth  to  this  part  of  the  speech, 
and  vindicated  the  purity  of  Mr.  Clay’s  motives  and  purposes. 

Mr.  Foster  said  hi.s  constitutional  objections  to  the  bill  had 
been  removed  by  a closer  examination  of  its  provisions.  Still 
he  did  not  like  the  bill,  but  was  willing  to  take  it  as  an  experi- 
ment. 

Mr.  Denny  delivered,  at  considerable  length,  the  reasons  that 
would  induce  him  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Daniel  replied  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Burges  in  respect  to 
Mr.  Clay,  and  vindicated  the  general  objects  of  the  bilj.  He  de- 
manded the  previous  question;  but  withdrew  his  motion  at  re- 
quest of 

Mr.  Burges,  who  briefly,  but  very  severely  rejoined. 

Mr.  Sutherland  then  made  a highly  animated  speech  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Carson  demanded  the  previous  question;  but  the  motion 
failed,  only  65  rising  to  second  it. 

Mr.  Bates,  of  Maine,  then  gave  the  reasons  why  he  should 
vote  for  the  bill;  and 

Mr.  Pendleton  stated  the  grounds  upon  which  he  should  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  McDuffie,  though  not  believing  the  bill  proposed  to  make 
to  the  south  all  the  concession  tc'which  they  were  justly  enti- 
tled, yet  he  believed,  such  as  it  Wds,  it  would  give  peace  to  the 
country,  and  therefore  would  vote  for  it.  . j.  , 

Mr.  Speight  moved  the  previous  question,  but  immediately 
withdrew  the  motion. 

Mr.  Huntington  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  which  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  Boies,  of  Mass,  made  his  protest  against  the  bill,  as  a total 
surrender  of  the  principle  of  protection. 

Mr.  Williams  now  moved  for  the  previous  question. 

The  motion  was  seconded — aj'es  93,  noes  65. 

Mr.  Dickson  called  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  previous 
question,  and  they  were  ordered  by  the  house. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put  as  follows: 

Shall  the  main  question  be  now  put.’ 

The  yeas  and  nays  being  taken,  stood — yeas  108,  nays  85. 

The  main  question,  viz:  shall  this  bill  pass?  was  then  put,  and 
decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Adair,  Alexander,  Chilton  Allan,  R.  Allen, 
Anderson,  Angel,  Archer,  Armstrong,  Arnold,  J.  S.  Barbour, 
Barnwell,  Barringer,  James  Bates,  Bell,  Bergen,  Bethune,  James 
Blair,  John  Blair,  Boon,  Bouck,  Bouldin,  Branch,  John  Brod- 
head,  Bullard,  Carnbreleng,  Carr,  Carson,  Chinn,  Claiborne, 
Clay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Connor,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Craig,  Creighton, 
Daniel,  Davenport,  W.  R.  Davis,  Doubleday,  Drayton,  Draper, 
Duncan,  Felder,  Findlay,  Fitzgerald,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gilmore, 
Gordon,  Griffin,  Thomas  Hall,  William  Hall,  Harper,  Hawes, 
Hawkins,  Hoffman,  Holfand,  Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Irvin, 
Isacks,  Jarvis,  Jenifer,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Cave  Johnson,  J. 
Johnson,  Kavanagh,  Kerr,  Lamar,  Lansing,  Lecompte,  Letcher, 
Lewis,  Lyon,  Mardis.  Mason,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  Wm.  McCoy. 
McDuffie,  Meintire,  McKay,  Mitchell,  Newnan,  Newton,  Nuc- 
kolls, Patton,  Plummer,  Poik,  Rencher,  Roane,  Root,  Semmes, 
Sewell,  Wm.  B.  Shepard,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Smith,  Speight, 
Spence,  Stanberry,  Standifer,  F.  Thomas,  P.  Thomas,  Wiley 
Thompson,  John  Thomson, Tompkins,  Verplanck,  Ward,  Wash- 
ington, Wayne,  Weeks,  Elisha  Whittlesey,  Camp.  P.  White, 
Edward  D.  White,  Wickliffe,  Williams,  Worthington — 118. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Adams,  H.  Allen,  Allison,  Appleton,  Ashley, 
Babcock,  Banks,  N.  Barber,  Barstow,  I.  C.  Bates,  Beardsley, 
Briggs,  John  C.  Brodliead,  Bucher,  Burd,  Burges,  Cahoon, 
Chandler,  Choate,  Collier,  L.  Condict,  S.  Condict,  E.  Cooke, 
Bates  Cooke,  Cooper,  Crane,  Crawford,  J.  Davis,  Dayan,  Dear- 
born, Denny,  Dewart,  Dickson,  Ellsworth,  Geo.  Evans,  Joshua 
Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Ford,  Grennell,  Hiland 
Hall,  Heister,  Hodges,  Hogan,  Hughes,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Inger- 
soll,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Adam  King,  John  King,  Henry  King, 
Leavitt,  Mann,  McCarty,  Rob’t  McCoy,  McKennan,  Mercer, 
Milligan,  Muhlenburg,  Nelson,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pierson  Pitch- 
er, Potts,  Randolph,  J.  Reed,  Edward  C.  Reed,  Russel,  Slade, 
Southard,  Stephens,  Storrs,  Sutherland,  Taylor,  Vinton,  Ward- 
well,  Watmough,  Wilkin,  Wheeler,  Fred’k  Whittlesey,  Young 
—84. 

So  the  bill  was  passed,  and  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence. 

Mr.  Williams  now  moved  to  postpone  all  the  orders  of  the  day, 
both  general  and  special,  which  precede  the  senate’s  bill  for  the 
disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  He,  however, 
consented  to  withdraw  this  general  motion,  and  allow  the  or- 
ders to  be  called  separately. 

They  were  so  called;  and  when  the  house  had  reached  the 
bill  for  allowing  the  heirs  of  Winter  to  sue  the  United  States  to 
try  their  title, 

Mr.  Flummer  made  an  effort  to  induce  the  house  to  discuss 
that  bill;  but  the  house  refused;  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Irvin,  it 
was  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  house  having  at  length  arrived  at  the  bill  further  to  pro- 
vide for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports — 

Mr.  Williams  moved  to  postpone  this  bill  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Irvin  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion.  They 
were  taken,  and  stood  as  follows:  yeas  81,  nays  105. 

So  the  house  refused  to  postpone  the  bill. 

Mr.  Daniel  now  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table,  and  de- 
manded the  yeas  and  nays  on  that  motion.  They  were  ordered 
by  the  house.  He,  however,  consented  to  withdraw  the  motion 
at  the  request  of  Mr.  Arnold,  who  promised  to  renew  the  same 
motion. 

Mr.  .Arnold  then  said  he  should  change  his  course  in  relation 
to  this  bill,  in  consequence  of  the  house  having  passed  the  bill 
reducing  the  tariff.  Mr.  A.  was  going  into  some  remarks  on  the 
mockery  of  passing  such  a bill  now,  when  he  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  chair.  After  trying  several  motions,  with  the  view  of 
having  it  in  order  to  proceed  in  his  remarks,  Mr.  A.  relinquished 
his  design,  and,  according  to  promise,  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on 
the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  demanded  on  this  motion,  and  being 
taken,  they  stood  as  follows:  yeas  58,  nays  132. 

So  the  house  refused  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mardis  moved  that  the  house  now  take  a recess  until  6 
o’clock,  and  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays,  but  withdrew  his 
motion;  when 

Mr.  Dearborn  moved  the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  chair  was  ascertaining  whether  the  motion  was  seconded, 
when 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  asked  leave  to  address  an  appeal  to  the 
house. 

The  speaker  was  proceeding  in  the  count,  when 

Mr.  McDuffie  insisted  on  being  heard. 

Great  confusion  arose:  but  amidst  cries  of  ‘'order”  and 
“count,”  Mr.  McD’s  voice  was  heard,  saying  that  all  he  asked 
was  fair  discussion.  If  gentlemen  were  disposed  to  hear  the 
opponents  of  the  bill,  he  was  ready  to  meet  them,  hut  if  not,  and 
if  he  could  get  forty  men  to  stand  by  him,  he  would  continue  to 
move  adjournments  and  call  for  yeas  and  nays  until  the  end  of 
the  session. 


Mr.  Carson  exclaimed  “I  will  support  you,  sir” — several  other 
voices  cried  out  in  a similar  manner. 

The  speaker  called  to  order. 

Mr.  Bell  rose  and  l)egan  to  speak,  but  his  words  were  inaudi- 
ble from  the  noise. 

Mr.  McDuffie  moved  repeatedly  to  adjourn. 

1’he  speaker  called  him  to  order,  and  admonished  him  that  a. 
member  was  on  the  floor. 

As  soon  as  the  reporter  could  hear  any  thing  distinctly, 

Mr.  Bell  was  saying,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  cutoff  discussion, 
if  that  was  what  the  opponents  of  the  bill  desired;  and  if  they 
were  ready  to  discuss  its  merits,  and  not  to  put  it  by,  he  should 
not  sustain  the  motion  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  McDuffie  moved  thal  the  house  adjourn. 

The  chair  decided  the  motion  to  be  out  of  order,  the  house 
having  previously  resolved,  that  it  would  at  a certain  hour  take 
a recess,  and  meet  at  6 o’clock. 

Mr.  Wayne  believed  the  bill  to  be  right  in  itself— but  yet,  cir- 
cumstances might  be  such  as  to  induce  those  who  thought  so 
to  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  W.  said  he  should  vote  for  the  bill;  but,  if  his  friends,  by 
cutting  off  debate,  should  refuse  to  him  and  others,  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  their  sentiments,  and  vindicating  their  own 
course  before  the  people,  he  should  not  vote  against  it;  and  there 
were  twenty  more  that  would  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Bell  made  some  remark  not  heard  by  the  reporter,  which 
led  to  an  explanation  between  him  and  Mr.  Weiyne — who  con- 
cluded by  moving  a recess  until  6 o’clock. 

A desultory  debate  on  the  question  of  order  now  arose,  on  an 
appeal  taken  by  Mr.  Carson,  on  the  speaker’s  decision,  that  a 
motion  to  adjourn  was  out  of  order,  which  ended  in  Mr.  Carson’s 
withdrawing  his  appeal. 

Mr.  Dearborn  explained  his  reasons  for  having  moved  the  pre- 
vious question — which  was  not  to  prevent  fair  discussion,  but  to 
prevent  a circumventive  course,  calculated  to  get  rid  ot  or  defeat 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Daniel  and  Mr.  Dearborn  had  some  further,  rather  collo- 
quial, discussion;  when  the  hour  of  four  having  arrived,  the 
house  took  a recess  till  6 o’clock. 

Evening  session. 

The  house  met  at  6 o’clock,  and  proceeded  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  chair,  to  the  consideration  of  Dis- 
trict business,  on  which  it  was  still  engaged  at  8 o’clock,  at 
which  time  the  following  bills  had  been  considered  and  laid  by, 
to  be  reported  to  the  house,  viz: 

A bill  to  incorporate  the  Georgetown  orphan  asylum  and  free 
school. 

A bill  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  river,  between 
Georgetown  and  Alexandria. 

A bill  in  addition  to  an  act  vesting  in  the  corporation  of  Wash- 
ington all  the  rights  of  the  Washington  canal  company.  [To 
take  back  the  Mall  lots,  and  allow  in  lieu  thereof,  to  the  city, 
$150,000]. 

A bill  concerning  a penitentiary  for  the  District. 

A bill  granting  certain  lots  to  the  president  and  directors  of 
Georgetown  college. 

A bill  in,relation  to  the  Potomac  bridge. 

Wednesday,  Feb.  27.  After  some  private  or  local  business  had 
been  disposed  of 

Mr.  Mams  moved  to  discharge  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures from  the  consideration  of  so  much  of  the  president’s  mesr 
sage  as  relates  to  the  protection  of  dornesiic  manufactures,  and 
from  all  other  matters  referred  to  them;  and  asked  leave  to  pre- 
sent a report  fiom  tiie  minority  of  the  committee  on  the  matters 
in  the  message. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  motion  was  divided, 
and  the  question  first  taken  on  discharging  the  committee,  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Hoffman  then  said  that  if  leave  should  be  given  to  present 
the  report  of  the  minority,  he  would  ask  for  its  reading,  at  least 
in  part. 

The  report  was  then  presented,  and  the  reading  of  it  com- 
menced, and  continued  until  12  o’clock,  when  the  house  pro- 
ceeded to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Certain  bills  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
were  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

The  senate’s  bill  furtlier  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  (the  enforcing  bill),  coming  up  in  order, 

Mr.  Verplanck  moved  to  postpone  its  consideration  until  to- 
morrow, with  a view  to  take  up  the  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  gave  notice  of  his  purpose  to  make  a question 
of  order  whether  this  bill  could  be  discussed  in  the  house  before 
it  was  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

On  the  question  of  postponement  a very  animated  and  some- 
what desultory  debate  arose,  in  which  it  was  very  difficult  to 
avoid  running  into  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

The  gentlemen  who  participated  in  the  debate  were  Messrs. 
Carnbreleng,  Bell,  Sutherland,  Howard,  Wickliffe,  Dearborn, 
Verplanck,  Wayne,  Daniel,  Hoffman,  McDuffie,  Blair,  of  South 
Carolina,  Beardsley,  Clayton,  Burges  and  Hawes. 

When  the  question  was  at  length  taken,  and  decided  by  yeas 
and  nays  as  follows:  yeas  70,  nays  127. 

So  the  house  refused  to  postpone. 

Mr.  Carson  now  rose  to  address  the  house,  and  had  proceeded 
some  time,  when 

Mr.  Wickliffe  rose  to  make  the  question  of  order,  to  which  he 
had  before  alluded,  whereupon  a very  confu.sed  scene  ensued — 
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the  particulars  of  which,  together  with  the  other  details  of  the 
debate,  we  must  for  the  present  defer.  The  result  was  that  the 
decision  of  the  chair  was  sustained  by  the  house,  and  Mr.  Carson 
was  permitted  to  proceed:  he  thereupon  resumed,  and  continued 
to  occupy  tlie  house  in  opposition  to  the  bill  until  near  4 o’clock, 
when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Clayton,  the  house  took  a recess  till  6 
o’clock. 

Among  the  proceedings  of  this  day,  we  have  the  following: 

On  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports — 

Mr.  McDuffie  said — A bill  which  might  be  regarded  as  the 
olive  branch  had  been  passed  and  sent  to  the  senate — he  would 
put  it  to  the  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  house  whether  the 
olive  branch  should  be  followed  by  the  sword  of  blood.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  this  bill.  The  other  bill  would  be  found 
to  carry  healing  efficacy  with  it.  If  any  thing  could  convert  it 
into  a curse  it  would  be  the  present  bill. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  said  his  colleague  had  expressed 
an  opinion  that  the  tariff  bill  which  had  been  sent  to  the  senate 
was  the  olive  branch  of  peace — that  might  be  his  opinion  as  an 
individual.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  that  or  any  other  gen- 
tleman here  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  convention  of  S. 
Carolina  which  had  solemnly  declared,  that  unless  the  whole 
protective  system  be  overthrown,  the  revenue  laws  should  not 
be  executed.  The  house  had  no  right  to  presume  that  the  con- 
vention would  recall  this  declaration  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a bill  which  contained  protection  throughout  all  its  pro- 
visions. 

For  himself,  he  was  indifferent  on  the  subject;  but  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  unless  some  effectual  measures  were  adopted, 
a large  part  of  the  population  of  South  Carolina  were  exposed 
to  confiscation  and  punishment  for  paying  obedience  to  your 
laws. 

Mr.  Burges  said  it  would  not  be  suspected  of  him  that  he  was 
a friend  to  the  present  administration.  He  was  a friend  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  and,  to  ensure  their  execution,  it  was  altoge- 
ther essential  that  this  bill  should  pass.  Is  it  necessary,  before  we 
provide  for  obedience  to  the  laws,  that  we  should  be  informed 
whether  South  Carolina  intends  further  to  resist  them.^  He  was 
willing  to  admit  that  gentlemen,  intimately  connected  with  the 
recent  course  taken  by  that  state — with  what  degree  of  credit 
to  themselves  history  will  inform  the  world — had  expressed 
opinions  that  the  bill  sent  to  the  senate  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  people  of  that  state.  Where  then  is  the  harm  of  passing 
this  bill?  If  they  intend  to  obey  the  laws,  no  provision  in  this 
bill  could  touch  them.  The  objection  on  the  part  of  that  state 
could  only  arise  from  a determination  to  resist  the  execution  of 
the  laws  which  had  bee/i  nullified,  which  formed  the  basis  of 
the  bill  sent  to  the  senate.  Without  this  bill  that  measure  was 
only  tlirowing  a volume  of  paper  upon  the  burning  flames. 

J^ening  session.  The  house,  at  6 o’clock,  resumed  its  sitting 
— when  Mr.  Clayton,  of  Georgia,  who  had  the  floor,  delivered  a 
very  animated  speech  in  opposition  to  the  revenue  collection 
bilU: 

Mr.  hacks  replied  ably,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing the  bill  to  vindicate  the  authority  and  honor  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Blair,  of  South  Carolina,  followed  on  the  same  side,  and 
made  some  pretty  severe  animadversions  on  nullification  and 
secession,  &c. 

Mr.  Root  delivered  an  animated  speech  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  McDuffie  expressed  his  desire  of  being  heard  before  the 
bill  should  pass,  and  moved  that  the  house  adjourn.  The  house 
then  adjourned,  [at  about  10  o’clock]. 

Thursday,  Feb.  28.  After  various  resolutions,  &.c. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  sundry  communications,  viz. 

1.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  war,  transmitting  a statement 
of  the  expenditures  incurred,  and  of  arms  manufactured  at  the 
national  armories  in  the  year  1832;  which  letter  and  statement 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

2.  A letter  from  the  secretary  of  state,  transmitting  an  abstract 
of  all  the  returns  made  to  the  department  of  state,  by  collectors 
of  the  different  ports,  for  the  year  1832.  And,  also,  an  abstract 
of  all  the  passengers  which  arrived  in  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1832;  which  letter  and  abstracts 
were  laid  on  the  table. 

3.  A letter  from  the  first  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  trans- 
mitting a list  received  from  the  register  of  the  treasury,  of  the 
balances  standing  on  the  books  of  the  revenue,  which  have  re- 
mained unsettled  by  collectors  of  the  customs,  and  others,  or 
appear  to  have  been  due  more  than  three  years  prior  to  the  30th 
of  September  laiit;  which  letter  and  list  were  laid  on  the  table. 

4.  A letter  from  the  postmaster  general,  transmitting  a list  of 
the  names  of  the  persons  employed  as  clerks  in  his  department 
during  the  year  1832,  with  the  salary  of  each;  which  letter  and 
list  were  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Jldams  moved  that  the  further  reading  of  the  report  made 
by  him  from  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  manufactures  be 
dispensed  witli,  and  that  it  be  laid  on  the  table  and  printed. 

Mr.  Hoffman  demanded  a division  of  the  question. 

It  was  divided  accordingly. 

2'he  morion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  of  printing,  Mr.  Holman  addressed  the  house 
in  opposition  to  it;  and  went  into  a statement  of  facts  in  relation 
to  the  report.  He  said  it  had  never  been  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee in  time  for  its  action.  It  purported  to  be  a counter  re- 
port, or  report  of  the  minority;  but  where  was  any  report  from 
the  majority?  It  was  new  to  ask  a majority  to  agree  to  the  re- 


port of  a minority,  which  they  had  never  had  an  opportunity 
even  to  hear.  Mr.  H.  dwelt  on  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
such  a practice,  if  sanctioned  by  the  house.  He  insisted  there 
was  nothing  either  in  the  substance  or  manner  of  the  paper, 
which  ought  to  induce  the  house  to  print  it.  It  was  neither  a 
report  or  counter  report,  but  a speech — an  argument  of  an  indi- 
vidual. Mr.  H.  was  proceeding  to  enter  on  the  subject-matter 
of  the  paper,  when  Mr.  Bell  called  for  the  orders  of  the  day. 

The  house  then  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill  further 
to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  McDuffie  rose  and  addressed  the  house  with  much  ani- 
mation, in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  next  obtained  the  floor;  but,  before 
he  began,  a motion  was  made  for  a recess  till  five  o’clock,  and 
carried. 

The  evening  session.  An  account  of  the  proceedings  has  not 
been  received — but  the  debate  was  going  on  at  a late  flour, 
with  an  avowed  determination  to  press  the  question  before  the 
adjournment. 

The  National  Intelligencer  says — In  our  report  of  the  debate 
in  the  house  of  representatives  upon  the  bill  to  make  a loan  to 
the  city  of  Washington,  we  are  now  apprised  that  a material 
part  of  the  amendment  submitted  by  Mr.  Howard  was  omitted. 
The  persons  proposed  to  be  appointed  by  the  president  were,  in 
addition  to  other  duties,  “to  pronounce  what  ought  to  be  per- 
formed by  either  or  both,  (the  canal  and  rail  road  companies), 
on  principles  of  law,  justice,  equity  and  a true  regard  to  the 
public  good.” 

— 

MR.  CLAY’S  BILL— FEAS  AND  NAYS. 

We  were  about  preparing  a view  of  the  vote  on  this  bill,  in 
the  house  of  representatives,  by  states — when  the  following, 
from  the  Baltimore  “American”  of  Thursday  last  presented  it- 
self. 

The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  bill,  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  is  of  so  much  general  interest  that  we  have 
thought  that  a table  of  the  votes  arranged  according  to  the  states 
represented  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers.  We 
have  taken  the  report  of  the  Intelligencer  of  yesterday  morning, 
in  which  there  appears  however  to  be  an  error  of  addition.  We 
make  the  number,  as  in  the  table  below,  120  ayes,  to  84  noes, — 
instead  of  118  to  85  noes. 

Maine,  ^yes — Anderson,  James  Bates,  MeIntire,  Holland, 
Kavanagh,  Jarvis.  Nay — Evans. 

New  Hampshire.  >dyes — Brodhead,  Harper,  Hubbard,  Weeks. 
Nay — Chandler.  Absent — Hammons. 

Massachusetts.  ./Zi/es— None.  Noes — Hodges,  Dearborn,  I. 

C.  Bales,  Choate,  Adams,  Davis,  Briggs,  E.  Everett,  Grennell, 
Appleton,  John  lleed,  Kendall,  Nelson. 

Rhode  Island.  Jlyes — None.  Noes — Burges,  Pearce. 
Vermont,  .dyes — None.  Noes — Cahoon,  Everett,  Hall,  Slade, 
Heman  Allen. 

Connecticut,  .dyes — None.  Nays — Barber,  Ellsworth,  Hun- 
tington, Ingersoll,  Storrs,  Young. 

New  York,  .dyes — Bergen,  Carabreleng,  Verplanck,  C.  P.  ^ 
White,  Ward,  Lansing,  Root,  Bouck,  Angel,  Hoffman,  Double- 
day. Nays — Pendleton,  Wilkin,  J.  C.  Brodhead,  John  King, 
Pierson,  Beardsley,  Taylor,  Pitcher,  Hogan,  Dayan,  Wardwell, 
Collier,  Edward  C.  Reed,  Barstovv,  Babcock,  Dickson,  Whittle- 
sey, G.  H.  Wheeler,  Bates  Cooke.  Msent — Lent,  (dead),  Soule, 
Jewett,  Tracy. 

New  Jersex-  Hyes — None.  Nays — Southard,  Lewis  Condict, 
Silas  Condict,  Hughes,  Cooper,  Randolph. 

Pennsylvania.  Ayes — Horn,  Smith,  Gilmore,  Coulter.  Nays 
— Sutherland,  Watniough,  Heister,  Joshua  Evans,  Potts,  Mann, 
Bucher,  Henry  King,  Muhlenburg,  Ihrie,  Ford,  Stephens,  De- 
wart, Adam  King,  Crawford,  Robert  McCoy,  Allison,  Burd, 
McKennan,  Denny,  Banks.  Absent— A.  Stewart. 

D^1.aware.  Nay — J.  I.  Milligan. 

Maryland,  .^yes— Spence,  Kerr,  Semmes,  Sewell,  Wash- 
ington, Jenifer,  Thomas,  Worthington,  Howard.  Nays — None. 

Virginia,  .^yes— Newton,  Coke,  Roane,  Chinn,  Robert  Al- 
len, Armstrong,  Barbour,  Patton,  Archer,  Alexander,  Daven- 
port, Bouldin,  Gordon,  William  McCoy,  J.  Johnson,  Maxwell, 
Craig,  Draper,  Claiborne,  Mason.  Nay — C.  F.  Mercer. 

North  Carolina.  Ayes — W.  B.  Shepard,  Hawkins,  Hall, 
Branch,  Baringer,  Speight,  McKay,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Rencher, 
Bethune, Conner,  Williams,  Carson.  Nays — None. 

South  Carolina.  Ayes — Mitchell,  Biair,  Nuckolls,  Davis, 
McDuffie,  Felder,  Griffin',  Barnwell,  Drayton.  Nays — None. 

Georgia  .^yes— Foster,  Lamar,  Nevvnan,  W.  Thompson, 
Wayne,  Clayton.  N'ays — None.  .Siscnl— W ilde. 

Kentucky,  .^yes— Daniel.  Marshall,  Chilton  Allan,  Hawes, 
Letcher.,  Adair,  Gaither.  Tompkins,  Whcklifl'e,  Lecompte,  R.  M. 
Johnson,  Lyon.  Nays— None. 

Tennessee.  Ayes—Bldir,  Arnold,  Isacks,  Standifer,  ’iVm. 
Hall,  Bell,  Polk,  C.  Johnson,  Fitzgerald.  Nays— None. 

Ohio.  o3i/cs— Findlay,  Corwin,  Creighton,  Irvin,  J.  Thomp- 
son, E.  W’hi'ttlesey,  Stanberry.  Nays— Crane,  Russell,  Vinton, 
Kennon,  Leavitt,  E.  Cooke.  Absent— Vance. 

Louisiana.  oJycs- Bullard,  Thomas,  E D.  White. 

Indiana.  o3yes— Boon,  Carr.  Ncy— McCarty. 

Illinois,  .^ye— Duncan. 

Mississippi.  Aye — Plummer. 

Missouri.  Nay — Ashley. 

Alabama.  Ayes — Clay, .Lewis,  Mardis. 
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States 

summary. 

tdyes. 

Noes. 

Absent. 

Total. 

Maine 

6 

1 

0 

7 

New  Hampshire 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Massachusetts, 

0 

13 

0 

13 

Rhode  Island 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Vermont 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Connecucut 

0 

6 

0 

6 

New  York 

11 

19 

4 

34 

New  Jersey 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Pennsylvania 

'4- 

21 

L 

26 

Delaware 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Maryland 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Virginia 

20 

1 

0* 

21 

North  Carolina 

13 

0 

0 

13 

South  Carolina 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Georgia 

6 

0 

1 

7 

Kentucky 

12 

0 

0 

12 

Tennessee 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Ohio 

7 

6 

1 

14 

Louisiana 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Indiana 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Illinois 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Missouri 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Alabama 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Mississippi 

1 

0 

0 

1 

120 

84 

8 
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MR.  CLAY’S  TARIFF  BILL. 

Having  freely  expressed  our  own  opinion  of  this  bill,  we  pre- 
sent another  view  of  it  from  the  New  YorkMvocate. 


The  following  letter  is  from  an  intimate,  highly  respected  and 
intelligent  friend,  whom  we  know  to  be  what  he  professes,  no 
party  man,  and  an  undoubted  friend  to  the  protective  policy. 
His  reasonings  are  therefore  entitled  to  great  respect  and  consi- 
deration; and  we  give  them  to  our  readers  with  the  more  plea- 
sure, because  they  present  the  subject  in  a point  of  view  which 
may  not  strike  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the  motives  with 
which  Mr.  Clay  has  been  actuated. 

Washington,  14th  Feb.  1833. 

Dear  sir:  You  have, before  this  reaches  you,  read  Mr.  Clay’s 
bill,  Mr.  Webster’s  resolutions,  and  learned  from  your  private 
correspondent,  and  the  papers,  the  effect  that  has  been  produced. 
Standing  in  the  relation  which  Mr.  Clay  does  before  the  union, 
to  the  protective  system,  the  introduction  of  this  bill  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  important  measures,  whether  viewed  in  rela- 
tion to  its  operation  on  himself  individually,  or  in  its  probable 
effect  on  the  industry  of  the  country,  that  he  has  ever  offered 
for  the  consideration  of  congress.  By  his  enemies  he  will  be 
charged,  and  many  of  his  former  supporters  will,  doubtless,  re- 
spond to  the  accusation,  that  he  has  sacrificed  his  principles  on 
the  altar  of  his  ambition,  and  bargained  away,  for  southern 
voles  and  southern  support,  the  great  interest  which  were  to 
his  care  especially  committed.  You  know  that  I am  no  party 
mati;  that  measures,  not  men,  is  my  motto,  and  that  I am  an 
JMyielding  advocate  both  from  interest  and  principle,  of  the 
IBimerican  system.  In  saying,  then,  that  such  criminations  are 
groundless,  I trust  that  you  will  believe  me,  at  least  so  far  as  to 
'^ve  me  credit  for  sincerity.  To  form  a correct  opinion  on  this 
'Object,  it  is  necessary  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  aspect  of 
affairs  here  previous  to  Mr.  Clay’s  motion,  and  to  have  since 
heard  Camhreleng,  in  the  house,  declare  that  he  never  would 
vote  for  a bill  which  he  a few  days  before  openly  avowed  his 
nnxiety  to  see  passed;  and  Benton,  in  the  senate,  state,  in  de- 
bate, that  woollens  never  ought  to  receive  less  protection  than 
30  per  cent.  Mr.  Forsyth,  in  his  remarks  in  opposition  to  leave 
being  granted  to  offer  the  bill,  fully  expressed  the  views  and 
feelings  entertained  by  our  enemies  previous  to  that  thne.  They 
considered  us  as  defeated  and  in  their  power,  and  were  only  he- 
sitating as  tii  the  form  and  degree  of  punishment  they  should  in- 
flict. The  administration  expressing,  as  they  stated,  the  public 
will,  which  had  been  distinctly  manifested  by  the  election  of 
general  Jackson  to  the  presidency,  in  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  of  waj  s aiid  means,  and  to  which  they  lent  their 
whole  support,  left  no  alternative  for  Mr.  Clay  but  either  form 
an  arrangement  with  the  enemies  of  Van  Buren,  at  the  south, 
by  which  lime  could  be  gained,  trusting  that  at  the  expiration 
of  eight  or  i»e  years,  the  protective  policy  wmuld  become 
universally  popular,  or  silently  witness  the  entire  destruction  of 
a system,  of  which  it  is  his  highest  ambition  to  be  considered  the 
founder.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a chance  of  its  being  again  re- 
newed and  sustained  by  a reaction  of  public  sentiment  which 
must  have  unquestionably  fo  lowed  the  distress  that  would  have 
ensued  from  its  destruction,  but  the  remedy  was  too  powerful  to 
be  resorted  to,  if  a p.alliation  could  be  found.  The  south,  finding 
themselves  in  an  unpleasant  dilemma,  were  willing  to  unite 
on  any  measure  w’hich  would  furnish  them  the  opportunity  of 
an  apparently  honorable  escape.  All  they  claimed  was  liber- 
ty to  say  to  their  constituents,  that  their  principles  had  tri- 
umphed; they  were  willing  to  defer  for  ten  years  the  cxliibi- 
tion  of  their  effects.  Time,  and  the  prosj>ect  of  jirotection  for 
at  least  eight  years,  was  the  consideration  on  one  side;  on  the 
other  the  satisfaction  of  proclaiming  a triumph,  without  any 
practical  benefit  from  the  victory  claimed.  It  w’ill  be  said  by 

*Add  speaker,  who  did  not  vote  of  course. 


many,  I am  aware,  that  Mr.  Clay  has  by  this  bill  relinquished 
forever  the  principle  of  discriminating  duties.  But  I would 
ask,  can  an  arrangement,  which  obviously  contains  in  its  very 
provisions  the  principles  of  its  own  destruction,  be  consider- 
ed as  permanent  by  its  framers?  If  not,  the  fact  on  which  this 
charge  must  rest,  to  wit,  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  all  duties 
are  fixed  at  twenty  per  cent. — sufficient,  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  another,  that  cotton  is  then  to  be  free— to  satisfy 
any  mind  that  a new  law  will  then  be  unanimously  called  for 
from  every  section  of  the  union.  The  south  has  now  a specific 
duty  of  three  cents  a pound  on  her  cotton;  will  she  be  able 
ten  years  hence  to  sustain  herself  against  the  competition  of 
Texas  and  Brazil?  Is  it  not  more  than  probable,  is  it  not  cer- 
tain, that  she.  will  require  even  a higher  protection  than  she 
now'  enjoys?  All  the  slave  stales  are  so  fully  sensible  of  the 
benefits  they  derive  from  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  in 
the  markiit  it  affords  for  their  surplus  negroes^  and  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  that  would  otherwise  be  directed  to  the 
growing  of  cotton,  that,  were  it  not  for  appearancesj  they  would 
offer,  even  now,  no  objection  to  the  present  duty  on  sugar. 
No  one  presumes  to  suppose  that  twenty  per  cent,  will  ever 
be  even  the  shadow  of  protection  for  sugar.  May  we  not  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  the  southern  politicians  are  aware  that 
they,  shall  need  protection  at  that  time,  and  expect  to  claim 
it — and  may  we  not  also  infer  that  it  is  with  a view  to  obtain 
assistance  from  other  interests  in  effecting  this,  that  they  in- 
sist on  placing  all  on  the  same  level  of  twenty  per  cent.  If 
the  tariff  of  1832  was  taken  as  the  basis,  and  the  various  du- 
ties were  reduced  in  ten  years  to  the  revenue  standard,  re- 
taining the  same  proportional  difference  to  each  other  which 
they  do  at  present,  would  they  not  have  reason  to  apprehend 
that  some  important  interests  might  find  themselves  sulfici- 
ently  protected,  and  be  unwilling  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
an  increase  of  duties.  I must  say  that  the  subject  has  struck 
me  in  this  light,  and  the  conclusion  has  forced  itself  upon  me, 
that  the  bill  was  not  intended  by  Mr.  Clay,  nor  by  the  southern 
gentlemen  who  are  understood  to  be  its  friends,  to  present  a 
plan  for  the  permanent  adjustment  of  the  tariff.  That  its  only 
object  is  to  allay  the  excitement  which  unfortunately  exists  at 
the  present  lime,  remove  the  subject  from  the  operation  and  in- 
fluence of  party  politics,  and  afford  an  opportunity  to  adjust,  and 
fix  on  a permanent  basis  the  industry  of  the  country,  which  even 
the  southern  politicians  admit  it  is  necessary  to  sustain.  Yours, 
&c.  —»".»©©©♦♦«—■ 

THE  CAPE  DE  VERDS. 

We  have  been  favored  with  the  following  letter  from  a cler- 
gyman who  went  passenger  in  one  of  the  vessels  sent  from 
this  port,  by  the  liberality  of  our  citizens,  with  provisions  lor 
the  relief  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  sufferers.  The  description  it 
gives  of  the  distress  and  mortality  whjch  the  famine  in  those 
islands  had  occasioned,  and  the  fraptic  joy  w’ith  which  the 
starving  inhabitants  hailed  the  arrival  of  these  unexpected  suc- 
cors, will  be  read  with  thrilling  ii^erest.  Surely  no  man  of 
common  sensibility,  after  perusing  this  letter,  can  regret  the 
humble  offerings  wdiich  he  made  for  an  object  so  worthy  of  his 
charity — w'orthy,at  least,  on  account  of  the  urgent  nature  of 
the  call,  if  not  for  any  particular  merit  in  the  recipients  of  his 
bounty.  [Jour,  of  Commerce, 

Port  of  Mayo,  ( Cape  de  Verds),  January  5,  1833. 

We  arrived  at  this  port  on  the  last  day  of  December,  having 
left  the  principal  part  of  the  provisions  for  the  islanders,  at  Bo- 
navista.  We  are  now  loaded  wfith  salt  for  South  America,  and 
expect  to  sail  within  two  or  three  days.  At  this  island,  and  at 
Bonavista,  there  has  been  less  suffering  from  the  protracted  fa- 
mine, than  at  the  other  islands.  From  information  received 
from  individuals  who  have  visited,  and  profess  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  condition  of  the  islands,  the  suffering,  wretch- 
edness and  desolation,  has  been  beyond  the  conception  of  those 
who  live  in  the  midst  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  1 am  not  able 
to  stale  the  whole  population  of  the  islands,  from  the  absence  of 
statistical  documents; — but  the  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaths, 
from  actual  starvation,  in  all  the  islands,  within  about  a year, 
is  placed  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  at 
between  30,000  and  40,000.*  The  items  which  go  to  make  up 
this  amount  in  the  bill  of  mortality,  are  as  follows:  In  St.  An- 
tonio, among  a population  of  26,000,  11,000  have  died  from  star- 
vation alone;  in  Fogo,  12,000  deaths  from  the  same  cause;  in 
Bravo,  7,000;  in  St.  Nicholas,  3,000,  and  in  St.  Jago  the  num- 
ber is  considerable,  although  not  stated  definitively.  Captain 
Hays,  of  the  brig  Emma,  of  Philadelphi.a,  with  a full  cargo  of 
provisions  for  the  suffering  islanders,  assured  me  that  the  scene 
of  wretchedness  and  desolation  at  St.  Antonio,  w'here  he  touch- 
ed long  enough  to  discharge  500  barrels  of  provisions,  was  be- 
yond the  power  of  tongue  or  pen  to  describe.  Tlie  miserable 
inhabitants  looked  more  like  moving  skeletons,  than  living  be- 
ings— their  flesh  was  gone,  their  muscles  seemed  dried  up,  and 
they  presented  the  appearance  of  only  the  naked/rames  of  men, 
which  could  scarcely  be  kept  together.  The  inhabitants  had 
despaired  of  obtaining  relief  from  any  of  the  ordinary  resources; 
and  as  no  vessel  had  touched  at  the  island  for  several  nionih.s, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  tliere  is  no  safe  harbor  for  vessels,  a pilot  was  despatched 


*riie  population  of  the  Cape  de  Verds  is  stated  in  the  Gazet- 
teer to  be  about  100,000.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  the 
mortality  should  have  been  as  great  as  here  stated;  though  we 
must  say  that  the  writer  is  a gent!em.in  of  intelligence,  and  not 
more  likely  than  others  to  adopt  exaggerated  reports. 
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in  a boat  with  some  half  a dozen  skeleton  beings,  to  hail  the  first 
vessel  that  could  be  seen,  and  beg  of  it  to  stop  and  sell  them 
something  to  keep  them  alive  for  a few  days  longer;  when  the 
Emma  hove  in  sight,  and  was  hailed,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
the  mournful  tale  of  wretchedness  was  told,  and  the  entreaty 
pressed  to  stop  and  sell  them  something  to  eat.  Captain  H. 
replied  that  he  had  nothing  to  sell — but  that  his  vessel  was  load- 
ed with  provisions  to  give  away:  and  that  he  bad  come  for  the 
express  purpose  of  afTording  relief  to  any  of  the  islanders  who 
needed  the  gratuity.  They  seemed  incredulous  at  first,  but  when 
satisfied  of  the  fact,  they  raised  their  hands  in  astonishment  to- 
ward heaven,  intimating  that  he  must  have-  been  despatched 
from  thence,  on  such  an  errand  of  mercy.  After  landing,  capt. 
H.  soon  found  from  what  he  there  saw  and  heard,  that  the  ac- 
count of  their  deplorable,  suffering  condition  had  not  been  over- 
stated. He  discharged  .500  barrels  of  provisions,  and  left  them, 
after  receiving  every  demonstration  of  gratitude  from  the  suf- 
ferers which  they  were  able  to  give.  They  even  followed  him 
to  the  water’s  edge,  and  there,  in  attempting  to  give  three  cheers 
with  all  the  little  energy  which  they  possessed,  they  made  a 
noise  which  seemed  more  like  a sepulchral  groan,  than  the  voice 
of  the  living. 

Captain  H.  was  assured  that  almost  every  morning  the  dying 
and  the  dead  eould  be  seen  in  almost  every  direction  from  the 
door  of  his  informant,  and  that  but  a short  tijne  before,  a boy 
was  seen  cutting  a piece  of  flesh  from  the  carcase  of  a fellow 
creature,  to  lengthen  out  his  own  miserable  existence,  but  was 
found  soon  after,  dead,  with  the  piece  of  flesh  in  his  hand,  hav- 
ing crawled  only  a few  paces  from  the  place  where  he  obtained 
it.  This  was  represented  as  only  a specimen  of  what  may  often 
be  witnessed,  in  its  substantial  features.  Bonavista  and  Mayo 
have  suffered  less  than  the  other  islands,  which  has  prevented 
us  from  being  eye-witnesses  of  such  heart-sickening  scenes  of 
wretchedness,  as  have  been  witnessed  by  others.  Captain  H. 
assured  me  that  he  felt  amply  compensated  for  all  the  expense 
which  he  had  incurred,  in  coming  out  gratuitously  to  be  al- 
moner of  the  charity  of  Americans  to  those  distant  and  deso- 
late islands,  in  the  consciousness  of  the  real  benefit  which  had 
been  conferred.  Our  own  country  has  not  only  been  first,  but 
alone,  in  this  work  of  substantial  sympathy  and  charity.  Not 
a fiirthing  has  been  sent  by  the  people  of  any  other  nation — as 
charity;  which  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  our  citizens.  Even 
the  Portuguese  nation  has  left  these  poor  creatures  to  starve  by 
thousands,  when  the  king  derives  not  a little  of  his  wealth  from 
their  toils  and  sufferings.  The  islanders  supposed  at  first  that 
the  supplies  received  from  our  country  had  come  from  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States — and  when  assured  that  the  go- 
venmeni  had  nothing  to  do  with  it — that  it  was  from  the  public 
and  private  contributions  of  men,  women  and  children,  as  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  their  own  feelings  of  kindness  and 
sympathy,  as  soon  as  their  suffering  condition  was  made  known 
— they  seemed  utterly  at  a loss  to  comprehend  how  it  could  be! 

I have  often  heard  them  say — “Americans  kinder  than  our 
own  coujitry — we  have  two  kings,  but  they  no  send  provisions 
to  keep  us  from  starving — they  fight  one  another  to  see  who 
shall  govern — they  care  nothirig  about  ms,”  &c.  The  rains  have 
begun  to  fall  in  the  islands— and  vegetation  is  coming  forward  ra- 
pidly, and  the  hope  is  cherished  that  something,  in  a few  months, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  the  people. 

P.  S.  You  judged  right  in  supposing  that  little  of  interest 
would  be  found  here,  relating  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  is 
the  most  desolate,  barren  portion  of  the  earth  which  I over  be- 
held. There  was  scarcely  any  appeaixnce  of  vegetation  on 
some  of  the  islands  by  which  we  passed,  although  on  some  of 
them  in  the  interior,  it  is  said  that  there  are  trees,  &c.  There 
is  scarcely  a tree  on  Bonavista,  except  those  that  have  been 
planted— or  even  on  this  island.  On  some  of  the  islands  there 
are  fruits  of  several  different  kinds,  and  the  land  is  under  some 
degree  of  cultivation,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  visit  them. 

I have  obtained  the  seeds  of  two  kinds  of  trees  from  St.  An- 
tonio— one  the  purga,  from  which  all  the  oil . used  on  the  is- 
land is  made,  and  is  an  emetic  as  well  as  cathartic — the  other 
called  at  the  Island  pina;  and  chery  inoilla,  which  produces  a 
fruit  somewhat  resembling  the  pine-apple,  but  entirely  different. 

I hope  to  meet  with  better  success  in  South  America. 

A letter  from  lieut.  McIntosh,  commanding  the  U.  States 
schooner  Porpoise,  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  dated  Port 
Pr.aya,  island  of  .St.  Jago,  JanuAry  3,  1833,  says— “The  very 
many  reports  which  have  reached  the  United  Slates  as  regard 
the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  not  heen 
at  all  exaggerated;  although  at  presentthere  are  no  deaths  on  this 
island,  in  consequence  of  the  relief  which  has  been  extended  to 
them  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States;  yet  the  many  walk- 
ing skeletons  and  objects  of  misery  whic  h continually  presemt 
thetnselves  to  your  view  while  on  shore,  but  too  plainly  assure 
yon  what  recently  has  been  the  dreadful  situation  of  the  island 
of  St.  Antonio,  from  a population  of  twenty-four,  only  eleven 
thousand  are  remaining,  on  the  small  island  of  Fogo  four  thou- 
sand now  remain  from  a population  of  fourteen,  and  several 
of  the  other  islands  have  suffered  equally,  and  what  is  still 
more  painful,  their  sad  sufferings  are  by  no  means  at  an  end. 
Another  year  they  must  exi.st,  if  they  e.vist.at  all,  from  the  charity 
of  others;  for  these  three  years  previous  to  the  present,  scarce- 
ly a drop  of  rain  fell  from  the  heavens;  although  they  have  had 
abundance  during  the  present  year,  it  has  been  so  unseasoKablc 
as  rather  to  be  an  injury  than  an'  advantage  to  cultiTOton.  I 


have  been  astonished,  however,  while  witnessing  the  misery  of 
the  inhabitants,  to  view  the  hills  covered  with  cattle  of  various 
kinds,  and  have  asked  in  vain  for  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  or 
what  law  could  restrain  starving  thousands  from  supplying,  par- 
tially at  all  events,  their  necessities.” 

EXTRAORDINARY  SUICIDES. 

Boston,  Feh.  19.  Yesterday  morning,  a most  remarkable  and 
melancholy  event  was  disclosed  in  this  city.  The  dead  bodies 
of  Mr.  John  Carter,  aged  about  23,  and  Miss  Mary  Bradlee,  aged 
20,  were  found  suspended  by  their'necks,  in  the  first  chamber  of 
her  father’s  (Mr.  Samuel  Bradlee)  store  on  Washington  street. 
Through  a loop,  attached  to  a hook  in  the  ceiling,  and  secured 
by  a bback  silk  neckerchief,  a couple  of  handkerchiefs  tied  to- 
gellier,  had  been  passed,  and  these  unforturmte  persons  were 
found  fastened  and  suspended  to  each  end  of  these  handker- 
chiefs. Two  chairs  had  been  placed  together,  and  Miss  Bradlee, 
being  not  so  tall  as  Mr.  Carter,  a box  had  been  placed  on  one  of 
the  chairs  so  as  to  elevate  her  head  to  the  heiglit  of  his.  Hav- 
ing stood  in  this  position  facing  each  other,  the  chairs  were 
thrown  from  under  them,  and  they  were  left  suspended.  When 
discovered,  their  arms  hung  down  by  their  sides. 

Mr.  Carter  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with  Mr.  Bradlee, 
and  had  left  him  about  two  years  ago,  for  New  Orleans,  where 
he  entered  into  business.  Last  summer,  Mr.  B.  having  lost  a 
son,  who  was  connected  with  him  in  business,  wrote  to  Mr. 
to  return,  and  enter  his  store,  as  a partner,  on  favorable  terms. 
Carter  had,  for  several  years,  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Miss 
B.  and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  they  were  engaged  to  be 
married  to  each  other.  On  his  return,  he  was  recognized  in  such 
relation,  and  he  was  permitted  to  accompany  her.  Mr.  Carter 
entered  into  a negotiation  to  purchase  into  Mr.  Bradlee’s  busi- 
ness establishment,  with  a view  to  immediate  marriage,  and  as 
Mr.  Bradlee  wished  to  retire  from  business.  But  in  this  attempt 
being  unsuccessful,  he  designed  to  return  to  New  Orleans.  Miss 
B.  wishing  to  go  to  New  Orleans  with  him,  the  consent  of  her 
parents  was  withheld.  The  parents,  however,  did  not  object  to 
their  being  married  at  some  future  period.  The  lovers  were, 
however,  rendered  unhappy,  and  in  an  evil  hour,  committed  the 
rash  deed  above  related. 

They  left  Mr.  Bradlee’s  house  on  Sunday  morning,  at  bell-ring- 
ing, proposing  to  go  to  Trinity  church.  • They  were  seen,  how- 
ever, when  the  bells  were  nearly  done  tolling,  below  Summer 
street,  coming  down  Washington  street,  towards  Mr.  B’s  store. 
This  was  the  last  that  was  seen  of  theni  together.  Mr.  Carter, 
however,  went  into  the  apothecary’s  shop,  a few  doors  below 
Mr.  B’s  store,  on  Sunday  afternoon.  No  alarm  was  felt  at  the 
absence  of  Miss  B.  because  she  was  in  the  habit  of  accompany- 
ing Mr.  Carter  to  his  father’s  house,  and  often  remained  there 
over  night  with  his  sister.  As  the  walking  was  very  bad,  it  was 
supposed  she  had  staid  there  on  Sunday  night. 

When  the  lad  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  the  store,  went  there 
yesterday  morning,  he  found  that  by  inserting  his  own  key,  be 
had  knocked  on  the  other,  which  was  on  the  inside.  On  enter- 
ing the  store,  he  found  Mr.  Carter’s  cloak  on  the  counter,  and 
thought  all  was  not  right,  but  did  not  go  up  in  the  chamber 
where  the  bodies  were  found,  ujitil  some  time  after.  Mr.  Carter 
left  two  letters  in  the  store,  one  directed  to  his  father  and  tl^ 
other  to  Mr.  Bradlee,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  unfor- 
tunate, that  he  was  tired  of  the  world  and  took  this  mode  of 
leaving  it:  that  he  wished  his  friends  would  forgive  him  and  her,  . 
and  that  it  was  her  request  that  both  might  be  buried  together  in 
Mr.  B’s  tomb  under  Trinity  church.  In  Miss  Bradlee’s  trunk  at 
home  was  also  found  a letter  in  her  own  hand  writing,  in  which 
she  thanked  her  parents  for  all  their  kindness  and  asked  forgive- 
ness of  them  for  this  last  act  of  leaving  them  in  this  maimer. 
Mr.  Bradlee  is  truly  a bereaved  man-  About  a year  ago,  he  lost 
a promising  son,  about  11  years  old,  who  was  killed  instantly  by 
a fragment  of  the  wheel  of  a coach  in  which  he  was  riding,  and 
another  son,  who  was  his  partner  in  business,  died  of  consump- 
tion within  a year. 

The  above  is  a correct  account  of  this  unhappy  occurrence, 
so  far  as  we  have  heard.  Within  a few  weeks.  Carter  received 
3,500  dollars  on  some  real  estate  which  he  owned,  and  he  imme- 
diately lost  it,  as  he  said,  in  Boston  in  some  specuiuUon,  which 
he  had  declined  giving  any  accouul  of  to  Mr.  Bradlee  or  to  any 
of  his  friends,  although  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  lost  it,  and 
was  requested  to  state  in  what  manner. 

© ©<««.»- 

THE  CHEROKEES. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

The  Cherokee  Phaeiiix  takes  exception,  without  sufficient 
reason,  to  our  having  copied  from  a Georgia  paper  (the  only 
ehannel  through  which  any  information  of  the  matter  has  been 
received)  an  account  of  alleged  murder  of  whites  by  certain 
Cherokee*.  VVe  are  against  all  sorts  of  murder  or  manslaugh- 
ter, and  must  condemn^  it  under  whatever  color  it  comes.  We 
are  glad  to  be  assured  that  the  Cherokees  are  in  this  case  inno- 
cent of  it.  The  following  is  the  Cherokee  account  of  the  affair 
referred  to: 

Neu)  Echofa,  Feh.  2. 

A white  family  of  four  persons  resided  at  Saloquoyah,  ten 
miles  distant  from  thi.s  place.  Lawson  Rowinan,  wife,  child 
and  mother  in-law.  Bowman  was  a young  man  brought  up 
[larlly  in  the  nation,  and  lived  .3  nr  4 miles  from  any  house.  The 
week  preceding  Chri.-tmas,  two  Indian  boys  passing  his  place, 
found  that  the  house  had  burned  to  the  ground  with  the  occu- 
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pants  of  it.  The  boys  made  it  known,  and  many  Cherokees  pro- 
ceeded to  the  place  to  make  some  discovery  whether  this  pain- 
ful loss  of  lives  was  occasioned  by  murder  or  otherwise.  It  ap- 
pearing the  house  had  been  burned  four  or  five  days  previous, 
and  a heavy  rain;  no  circumstance  appeared  which  would  jus- 
tify tlie  conclusion  that  it  was  a case  of  murder.  Nothing  could 
be  found  of  the  remains  of  Mie  persons  but  small  pieces  of  cin- 
ders. An  out-house  contained  some  property  undisturbed.  In 
the  meantime,  Bowman’s  relations  had  charged  the  perpetration 
of  this  crime  to  the  Cherokees,  and  the  guard  were  sent  for,  to 
arrest  them.  The  writer  of  this  article  advised  the  Indians  to 
submit.  They  did  so.  The  Georgia  guard  rushed  to  the  Indian 
settlement  with  the  spirit  of  Sampson,  when  he  went  down  to 
Askelon,  or  like  a lawless  storm,  frightened  the  poor  women  and 
children  from  their  homes  in  the  cold  days  of  Christmas,  and 
chained  fast  to  one  another  8 or  10  Cherokees.  They  were  kept 
in  this  condition  for  several  days;  jve  saw  some  driven  along  the 
muddy  roads  to  some  magistrates  for  examination,  but,  in  the 
absence  of  any  testimony  whatever  against  these  men,  they  were 
all  released.  This  is  the  only  case  that  has  occurred  where  the 
loss  of  lives  has  been  charged  to  the  Cherokees,  and  so  far  they 
have  proved  unfounded.  IPhanix. 

—»»►»© ® e<««-  ■ 

NAVY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  29,  1833. 

Mr.  TVatmough,  from  the  committee  on  naval  affairs,  made 
the  following  Eoporti  - 

The  committee  on  naval  affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the 
several  resolutions  presented  on  the  17th  instant,  by  the  hon. 
Mr.  Hogan,  of  this  house,  with  the  view  to  inquire  into  and  pre- 
vent certain  abuses  alleged  therein  to  exist  in  the  naval  service 
of  the  United  States,  report: 

That  they  have  duly  and  maturely  considered  the  same;  and 
having  referred  the  resolutions,  with  the  documents  appended 
thereto,  to  the  navy  department,  and  received  from  the  secre- 
tary the  annexed  letter,  dated  January  28th,  1833,  containing  his 
views  on  the  subject,  they  beg  leave  respectfully  to  submit  the 
same  to  the  house,  as  follows: 

Navy  department,  January  QSth,  1833. 
Sir:  I have  received  your  letters  of  the  25th  instant,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  resolutions  of  the  house  of  representatives,  passed 
the  17th  instant,  on  the  proper  measures  to  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent certain  supposed  abuses  among  the  officers  of  the  navy. 

My  opinion  is  not  asked  on  the  existence  of  those  abuses  at 
this  or  at  any  former  period,  whether  practised  by  the  officer  de- 
signated in  the  specifications,  or  by  any  other  officers  In  the 
service;  but  only,  whether  any  “further  legislation  is  necessary 
to  correct  the  abuses  supposed  by  said  resolution  to  exist  in  the 
service.” 

In  reply  to  this  last  inquiry,  I can  only  say,  that  if  such  abuses 
have  ever  occurred,  or  should  occur  hereafter,  it  appears  to  me 
no  further  legislation  is  necessary  to  correct  therii;  but  that  the 
past  and  present  authority  of  the  department,  through  courts  of 
inquiry  and  courts  martial,  is  ample  for  the  correction  of  them; 
and,  it  is  presumed,  no  period  has  existed  when  that  authority 
would  not  have  been  exercised,  on  due  complaint  being  made 
for  the  purpose,  supported  by  such  probable  evidence  of  guilt  as 
would  justify  calling  on  the  officer  implicated  for  official  expla- 
nation;  and  if  not  given  satisfactorily,  ordering  on  him  such  ju- 
dicial proceedings  as  the.  circumstances  appeared  to  require. 
The  papers  enclosed,  are  herewith  returned.  I am,  very  re- 
spectfully, sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEVI  WOODBURY. 

The  hon.  John  Anderson,  chairman  of  the  naval  committee  of 
house  of  representatives. 

Your  committee  avail  themselves  of  the  occasion  to  express 
their  hearty  concurrence  in  these  views,  expressed  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  navy,  and,  entering,  as  they  now  do,  their  protest 
against  any  such  future  proceeding  through  the  medium  of  this 
house,  against  either  the  naval  or  military  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, they  respectfully  ask  to  be  discharged  from  all  further 
consideration  of  the  subject. 

COLLECTION  OF  REVENUE  AT  CHARLESTON. 
Treasury  instructions  to  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Charleston. 

^CONFIDENTIAL.] 

Treasury  department,  November  6,  1832. 
Sir:  The  act  of  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina,  passed  at 
their  recent  special  session,  and  the  anticipation  of  measures 
which  may  b«  apprehended  from  the  convention  called  by  that 
act  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  opposing  and  preventing  the  e:te- 
cution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  imposing  duties  on  fo- 
reign goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  make  it  proper  imme- 
diately to  draw  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  especially  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  tiie  existing  acts  of  congress  for  the 
collection  and  security  of  the  revenue. 

It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  impossible,  to  foresee  in  detail  the 
precise  measures  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  convention;  and 
the  instructions  now  given  must  be  more  or  le.ss  hypothetical, 
and  the  particular  acts  you  may  be  called,  in  the  discharge  of 
^ur  duty,  to  perform,  must  be,  in  a great  degree,  regulated  by 
the  character  of  the  emergency,  as  it  may  arise.  It  is  sufficient- 
ly obvious,  however,  that  all  the  means  which  ingenuity  can 
devise  will  be  adopted  to  elude,  or  render  null  and  ^inoperative 
"’Uhin  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  the  laws  of  the  union  im- 
posing duties  on  foreign  mcrciiandise,  and  that  a corresponding 
ener^  and  vigilance  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  will  be 
r«quired  from  those  charged  with  the  execution. 


You  will  require  no  observation  from  me  to  impress  you  with 
the  delicacy  and  importance  of  the  crisis  in  which  you  may 
soon  be  called  to  act,  or  with  the  indispensable  necessity  of  un- 
shrinking firmness  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  your  duties. 
The  crisis  may  involve  no  less  than  the  safety  of  our  inestima- 
ble union,  and  the  self-approbation  and  public  gratitude  atten- 
dant upon  all  honorable  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  that 
precious  palladium  of  our  happiness,  will  insure,  on  your  part, 
all  that  the  government  can  expect. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  apprehended  that  the  measures  of  the  con- 
vention may  be  such  as  not  to  be  effectually  counteracted  with- 
out further  legislation  on  the  part  of  congress,  which,  of  course, 
cannot  be  had  in  season  for  a prompt  application  of  the  remedy 
which  their  wisdom  may  devise:  but  I entertain  a confident 
hope  that,  with  a vigilant,  faithful  and  fearless  exercise  of  the 
authority  conferred  by  the  existing  laws,  aided  by  the  moral 
support  of  the  patriotic  and  unprejudiced  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, much  of  the  meditated  evil  may  be  for  the  present 
averted,  if  not  altogether  prevented. 

Without  a better  knowledge  than  can  now  be  had  of  the 
means  of  resistance  to  which  the  convention  may  resort,  it  is 
supposed  that  authority  sufficient,  for  the  present,  is  conferred 
by  the  constitution,  which  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  president  to 
execute  the  laws;  by  the  act  vesting  in  the  departmmit  of  ibe 
treasury,  the  special  power  to  superintend  the  collection  of  lEne 
revenue,  which  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  give  all  power  not 
contrary  to  the  laws,  and  necessary  to  their  execution;  and  by 
the  several  provisions  of  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  regulate  the- 
collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,”  passed  the  2d!  of 
March,  1799,  to  which  last  act  it  is  my  intention,  at  present,  to> 
ask  your  particular  attention. 

It  will  be  perceived  by  the  13th  section  of  that  act*,  that  each 
of  the  collection  districts,  established  in  South  Carolina,  and  the 
whole  and  every  part  of  each  district,  is  constituted  a port  of 
entry;  and  though  the  collector,  naval  officer  and  surveyor,  are 
directed  to  reside  at  Charleston,  and  a collector  at  each  of  the 
other  ports,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  a vessel  may  lawfully 
discharge  her  cargo,  and,  if  directed,  make-entry  at  any  other 
point  within  the  port  of  entry;  and  it  appears  also  certain,  that 
whenever,  from  physical  or  moral  necessity,  the  laws  shall  be 
suspended  at  the  residence  of  the  collector,  and  he  be  prevent- 
ed by  a superior  and  unlawful  force  from  the  exercise  of  his 
authority  at  the  usual  place,  it  may  be  competent  to  place  his 
officers  to  receive  and  compel  the  legal  entry  at  some  other 
safe  and  convenient  place  within  the  port  of  entry,  as  described 
by  law. 

You  are  already  aware  that,  by  the  provisions  of  the  same 
act,  no  good.s',  wares  or  merchandise,  can  be  “brought  into  the 
U.  States”  from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  in  any  ship  or  vessel, 
without  having  on  board  a proper  manifest;  that,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  or  vessel  from  any  ffi- 
reign  port  or  place,  at  any  port  in  the  United  States,  established 
by  law,  at  wliich  an  officer  of  the  customs  resides,  or  within 
any  harbor,  inlet  or  creek  thereof,  the  master  must  repair  to  the 
custom  house,  and  make  report  of  her  arrival;  and,  within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  such  arrival,  he  mu.st  make  further  report  in 
writing,  accompanied  by  his  manifest;  and  that,  within  fifteen 
days,  (and  by  the  act  of  the  3d  March,  1821,  in  case  of  vessels 
of  more  than  three  hundred  tons,  within  twenty  da3's),  after 
such  report  by  the  master,  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  mer- 
chandise on  board,  must  make  entry  thereof,  in  writing,  with  the 
said  collector;  and  that,  in  default  thereof,  the  collector  is  au- 
thorised to  take  possession  of  said  goods,  wares  and  merchan- 
dise, in  the  manner  particularly  described  in  the  56th  section. 
At  the  time  of  making  an  entry,  the  tonnage  duties,  (if  any), 
must  be  paid;  and  previously  thereto,  the  register,  or  other  do- 
cument in  lieu  thereof,  together  with  the  clearance  and  other 
papers,  must  be  produced  to  the  collector,  and  must  remain  in 
his  office  until  returned  to  the  master,  or  the  clearance  of  the 
vessel  for  any  other  port;  which  clearance  cannot  be  granted, 
and  consequently  the  delivery  of  the  papers  cannot  be  made 
until  all  the  formalities  in  regard  to  the  vessel  on  her  arrival 
shall  have  been  complied  with,  and,  (by  the  93d  section),  until 
receipts  for  all  the  legal  fees  which  shall  have  accrued  on  the 
vessel,  shall  have  been  produced  to  the  collector.  By  the  29th 
section,  a vessel  ivhich  shall  have  arrived  from  a foreign  port, 
and  shall  attempt  to  depart  without  having  been  reported,  or  en- 
tered by  the  master,  is  liable  to  be  arrested  and  brought  back 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs.  The  entry  of  the  merchandise, 
by  the  owner  or  consignee,  already  adverted  to,  consists,  besides 
the  other  proceedings  and  formalities  particularly  required,  in 
paying  or  securing,  according  to  law,  the  duties  winch  shall  be 
ascertained  by  the  collector  and  naval  officer.  Where  the  duties 
are  to  be  secured,  it  is  by  bond  or  bonds,  which  shall  include 
one  or  more  securities,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector;  who 
shall  be  satisfied  not  merely  of  the  solvency  of  the  surety,  but 
of  his  sufficiency  in  other  respects,  and  would  not  be  expected 
or  authorised  to  accept,  as  surety,  any  individual  who  should 
be  understood  to  have  formed  a determination  not  to  pay  the 
bond,  or  comply  with  his  obligation. 

You  will  perceive,  moreover,  by  the  ,50th  section  of  the  act, 
no  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  brought  in  any  ship  or  vessel, 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  shall  be  unladen  or  delivered 
but  in  open  day,  except  by  special  license,  nor  at  any  time, 
without  a permit  from  the  collector,  under  severe  penalties, 
including  ihe  forfeiture  of  the  goods;  and  by  the  62d  section, 
no  permit  shall  be  granted  for  landing  the  same,  until  all  da- 
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ties  thereon  shall  have  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  accord- 
ing to  law.  ' 

By  the  53d  section,  the  collector  of  any  district  at  which  any 
ship  or  vessel  may  arrive,  and  immediately  on  her  first  coming 
within  such  district,  is  directed  to  put  and  keep  on  board  such 
ship  or  vessel,  whilst  remaining  in  the  district,  or  in  going  from 
one  district  to  another,  one  or  more  inspectors  to  examine  the 
cargo,  and  to  superintend  the  delivery  thereof,  and  to  perform 
such  other  duties  according  to  law,  as  they  shall  be  directed  by  the 
collector  to  perform  for  the  better  securing  the  collection  of  the 
duties;  and  it  is  expressly  made  the  duty  of  said  inspectors  to 
suner  no  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  of  any  nature  or  kind 
Whatever,  to  be  landed  from  such  ship  or  vessel  without  a per- 
mit in  writing  from  the  collector  of  the  port,  and  naval  officer 
where  any,  first  had  and  granted  for  the  purpose.  ’ 

It  may  be  proper,  also,  to  observe,  that  after  twenty-four 
hours  from  the  time  oHier  arrival,  a vessel  cannot  proceed  from 
one  port  to  another  without  a clearance  in  the  manner  particu- 
larity pointed  out.  By  the  21st  section  of  the  act  referred  to, 
and  by  the  second  section  of  the  act  of  the  same  date,  ‘•estab- 
lishing the  compensation  of  the  officers  employed  in  the  collec- 
tion ot  the  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,”  the  collectors  are 
authorised  to  employ,  with  the  approbation  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  such  inspectors  as  the  public  service  may  require: 
and  by  the  97th,  98th,  99th,  100th  and  101st  sections  of  the  act 
nrst  referred  to,  ample  authority  is  given  to  provide  the  requi- 
site  number  of  cutters  and  boats  for  the  better  securing  the  col- 
lection of  the  duties.  The  officers  of  such  boats  are  subject  to 
the  direction  of  the  collectors,  and  are,  moreover,  empowered 
and  directed  to  go  on  board  a'll  ships  and  vessels  which  shall 
arrive  within  the  United  States,  or  four  leagues  of  the  coast 
thereof,  if- bound  to  the  United  States;  and  among  other  duties, 
to  affix  and  put  proper  fastenings  on  the  hatches  and  other  com- 
munications with  the  hold,  and  to  remain  on  board  the  said 
vessels  until  their  arrival  at  the  port  of  their  destination.  They 
are  likewise  to  execute  and  perform  such  other  duties  for  the 
collection  and  security  of  the  revenue,  as,  from  time  to  time, 
shall  be  enjoined  and  directed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
not  contrary  to  law  and  the  provisions  of  said  act;  and  they  are’ 
further  authorised  to  fire  at  or  into  any  vessel  liable  to  examina- 
tion which  shall  not  bring  to,  on  being  required  or  chased  bv 
any  cutter  of  boat,  as  described  in  the  102d  section. 

Neither  the  validity  of  these  provisions  of  the  act  of  the 
2d  March,  1799,  to  which  I have  adverted  thus  particularly 
that  the  further  observations  which  my  duty  requires  me  to’ 
make  may  be  more  intelligible,  nor  of  the  act  itself,  has  ever 
heretofore  been  questioned:  and  it  is  not  altogether  clear  that 
the  purposes  of  the  convention,  to  assemble  in  South  Carolina, 
as  defined  by  the  recent  act  of  the  legislature  of  that  state' 
would  extend  to  acts  of  a collector  merely  in  execution  of  these 
provisions.  However  this  may  be,  they  are  now,  and  always 
have  been  applicable  to  every  district  and  every  part  of  the 
union;  they  are  now,  and  have  uniformly  been,  in  daily  and 
strict  observance  in  each  of  them;  they  are  not  merely  of  uni- 
versal application  every  where,  but  embrace  almost  every  ima- 
ginable case,  and  if,  .as  has  been  sometimes  publicly  professed, 
the  meditated  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  union  is  to  assume 
the  form  of  legal  redress,  and  avoid  a resort  to  open  force  or 
violence,  it  is  believed  they  will  be  found,  when  properly  en- 
forced, to  be  fully  equal  to  every  emergency  likely  to  arise. 

In  this  view,  it  is  presumed,  your  own  official  conduct  has 
been  and  is  now  in  strict  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1799,  and  that,  in  observing  these  instructions,  you  will 
be  merely  executing  your  duties  with,  perhaps,  greater  vigilance 
than  ordinary,  and  adapting  existing  regulations,  of  daily  use 
and  application,  to  new  circumstances  of  gre.ater  emergency,  as 
they  may  arise.  It  is  the  more  important  that  you  should  keep 
this  view  of  the  subject  constantly  in  mind,  as  it  is  the  wish  of 
the  president,  and  of  this  department,  to  take  no  step,  nor  em- 
ploy any  means  calculated  to  provoke  or  excite  to  force  those 
who  are  now  threatening  resistance,  buf]  to  defeat  their  opera- 
tions by  the  moral  force  of  the  laws  and  the  constitution,  and  to 
execute  the  former  in  the  manner  therein  prescribed,  and  to 
employ  force  only  when  it  shall  be  clearly  authorised,  and  be 
found  unavoidable  in  the  discharge  of  your  duly,  and  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  resist  its  employment  by  those  who  shall 
have  resorted  to  it  for  the  subversion  of  the  laws. 

It  may  be  sufficient,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  call  your 
particular  attention  to  legal  provisions  already  adverted  to,  and 
to  the  duties  which  they  enjoin,  and  to  direct  that,  in  every  case 
to  which  they  are  applicable,  you  will  conform  to  their  provi- 
sions by  all  the  means  which  they  place  in  your  power. 

But  as  there  are  some  contingencies  inseparable  from  the 
measures  of  the  convention  about  to  assemble  which  cannot  be 
overlooked,  it  is  proper  that,  in  regard  to  these,  you  should  be 
now  advised. 

Upon  the  supposition,  therefore,  that  the  measures  of  the  con- 
vention, or  the  act.s  of  the  legislature  may  consist,  in  part,  at 
least,  in  declaring  the  laws  of  the  United  States  imposing  duties 
unconsliiulioual  and  null  and  void,  and  in  forbidding  their  exe- 
cution, and  the  collection  of  the  duties  within  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  you  will,  immediately  after  it  shall  be  formally  an- 
nounced, resort  to  all  tlie  moans  provided  by  the  laws,  and 
particularly  by  the  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799,  to  counteract 
the  measures  which  may  be  adopted  to  give  elfect  to  that  decla- 
ration. 

For  this  purpose,  you  will  consider  yourself  authorised  to  em- 
ploy the  revenue  cutters  which  may  be  within  your  district,  and 


provide  as  many  boats,  and  employ  as  many  inspectors,  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  execution  of  the  law,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  the  act  already  referred  to.  You  will,  moreover,  cause  asuf- 
ficient  number  of  officers  of  cutters  and  inspectors  to  be  placed 
on  board,  and  in  charge  of  every  vessel  arriving  from  a loreign 
port  or  place,  with  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  as  soon  as 
practicable  alter  her  first  coming  Within  your  district,  and  di- 
rect them  to  anchor  her  in  some  safe  place  within  the  har- 
bor, where  she  may  be  secure  from  any  act  of  violence,  and 
from  any  unauthorised  attempt  to  discharge  her  cargo  before 
a compliance  with  the  laws;  and  they  will  remain  on  board 
ol  her  at  such  place  until  the  reports  and  entries  required  by 
law  shall  be  made,  both  of  vessel  and  cargo,  and  the  duties 
paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid  by  your  satisfaction,  and  until  the 
regular  permit  shall  be  granted  for  landing  the  cargo;  and  it 
Will  be  your  duty,  against  any  forcible  attempt,  to  retain  and  de- 
fend the  custody  of  the  said  vessel,  by  the  aid  of  the  officers  of 
the  customs,  inspectors,  and  officers  of  the  cutters,  until  the  re- 
quisitions of  the  law  shall  be  fully  complied  with;  and  in  case 
of  any  attempt  to  remove  her  or  her  cargo  from  the  custody  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  by  the  form  of  legal  process  from  state 
tribunals  you  will  not  yield  the  custody  to  such  attempt,  but  will 
consult  the  law  officer  of  the  district,  and  employ  such  means 
as,  under  the  particular  circumstances,  you  may  legally  do,  to 
cargo  i’>'ocess,  and  prevent  the  removal  of  the  vessel  and 

Should  the  entry  of  such  vessel  and  cargo  not  be  completed, 
and  the  duties  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  by  bond  or  bonds! 
with  sureties  to  your  satisfaction,  within  the  time  limited  by 
law,  you  will,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  take  possession  of 
the  cargo,  and  land  and  store  the  same  at  Castle  Pinckney,  or 
some  other  safe  place,  and  in  due  time,  if  the  duties  are  not 
paid,  sell  the  same  according  to  the  direction  of  the  56th  section 
of  tiie  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1799;  and  you  are  authorised  to 
"••ovide  such  stores  as  may  be  necessary  for  that  purpose. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  foregoing  precautions,  and  the 
prompt  prosecution,  in  all  cases,  of  those  who  may  violate  the 
law  or  resist  the  officers  of  the  customs  in  its  execution,  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  present,  and  as  long  as  you  may  find  it  prac- 
ticable to  perform  your  official  duties,  and  as  long  as  the  rights 
1 *'  those  of  the  other  officers  of  your  district 

shall  be  secure,  and  property  respected,  the  custom  house  may 
be  continued  at  Charleston.  But,  should  the  measures  of  the 
convention,  or  those  of  the  legislature,  expose  your  person,  or 
the  persons  of  the  other  officers,  to  outrage,  or  to  arrest  and 
imprisonment,  and,  by  force  or  other  necessity,  render  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  impracticable,  you  may 
remove  the  custom  house  to  Castle  Pinckney,  or  to  some  other 
secure  place  within  the  port  of  entry,  where  you  may  take  and 
receive  the  entries  of  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  and  perform 
other  duties  necessary  by  law  to  be  performed  at  the  custom 
house. 

You  will,  moreover,  cause  the  officers  of  the  cutters  under 
your  direction,  to  board  all  vessels  departing  from  the  port  of 
Charleston,  and  in  case  any  shall  be  found  without  having  been 
regularly  entered  and  cleared  in  the  manner  required  by  law,  to 
seize  and  detain  the  same,  to  be  prosecuted  according  to  law. 

It  will  be  proper,  in  every  case  of  doubt  and  difficulty,  to  con- 
sult the  law  officer  of  the  district,  and,  on  all  occasions,  where 
these  instructions  do  not  afford  an  adequate  guide,  to  follow  his 
advice.  ’ 

It  is  expected  that  you  will  promptly  inform  the  department 
of  any  difficulty  that  may  occur  in  your  district,  and  keep  it  re- 
gularly advised  of  all  the  measures  that  may  be  adopted  by  any 
person  or  persons  for  obstructing  the  execution  of  the  laws,  and 
also  of  the  means  which  you  may  deem  it  your  duty  to  adopt, 
and  that,  in  every  case  of  importance,  where  the  time  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  you,  will,  previously  to  taking  any  unusual  or  import- 
ant step  on  your  part,  apply  to  the  department  for  further  in- 
structions. For  this  purpose,  you  are  authorised  to  despatch 
a special  messenger,  whenever,  in  your  opinion,  it  may  be  ne- 
cessary either  for  safety  or  expedition. 

To  enable  you  to  execute  Tthe  laws,  and  to  fulfil  these  in- 
structions, the  revenue  cutter  Alert  has  been  ordered  to  proceed 
to  Charleston.  On  her  arrival  there  win  ho  t«.o  omters  on  that 
station,  and  you  will  place  them  where  you  may  think  best. 

You  will  treat  these  instructions  as  confidential,  until  it  shall 
become  necessary  to  act;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  you  will  e.x- 
hibit  them  confidentially  to  the  district  attorney,  naval  officer 
and  surveyor,  that  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  their  counsels, 
and  that  you  may  all  be  better  prepared  to  act  together  when 
occasion  shall  require.  I am  very  respectfully,  j’our  ob’t  serv’t. 

L.  McLANE,  secretary  0/  the  treasury. 

To  James  K.  Pringle,  esq.  collector  of  the  customs,  Charleston. 

[Similar  letters  were  .addressed  to  the  collector  at  Georgetown, 
and  the  collector  at  Beaufort,  differingonly  in  the  following  par- 
ticulars, viz:  the  reference  to  Castle  Pinckney  w.as  omitted,  and, 
in  lieu  of  the  last  two  paragraphs,  the  following  was  substituted: 
“To  enable  you  the  better  to  execute  the  law.®,  and  fulfil  these 
instructions,  a revenue  cutter  will  be  placed  under  your  direction, 
and  you  will  assign  her  to  such  station,  and  give  such  instruc- 
tions from  time  to  time  to  her  commander,  .as  you  in.ay  deem 
best  adapted  to  those  objects.  The  cutter  for  your  district  will 
he  despatched  in  a few  days. 

“You  will  treat  these  instructions  as  confidential  until  it  shall 
become  time  to  act.”] 
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(}Cf“We  are  now  pretty  nearly  through  the  hurry  oi  the 
business  of  congress^  but  many  very  valuable  articles  are 
lying-over,  which  shall  be  inserted  with  all  convenient 
despatch.  Our  first  purpose  is  to  present  and  preserve 
important  public  papers — ’and,  relieveal  of  the  notice  of 
passing  events  in  congress,  our  means  are  extensive.  But 
tlie  mass  of  interesting  matter  on  hand,  and  about  to  be 
received,  is  uncommonly  large* 

OCf^The  22nd  congress  adjourned  at  an  early  hour  on 
Sunday  morning — Saturday’s  sitting  being  continued.  We 
give  a very  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  last  days 
of  the  session.  No  small  degree  of  confusion  and  excite- 
ment appeared  on  several  occasions,  and  especially  in 
the  house  of  representatives — but  much  feeling  was  ex- 
pected, because  of  the  various  important  subjects  before 
that  body;  and,  perhaps,  they  were  disposed  of  with  as 
good  temper  as  could  have  been  hoped  for.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  evening  session  of  I'hursday,  the  28th  Feb. 
extended  to  ^ past  one  o’clock  on  Friday  morning,  the 
1st  March — by  which  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports  was  so  placed  by  \X\e  previo%is 
question,  that  it  Avas  promptly  passed  by  yeas  and  nays  at 
the  next  sitting — 149  to  48.  The  details  are  full  of 
interest. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clay's  tariff  bill,  which 
had  been  adopted  and  passed  by  the  house  and  sent  to  the 
senate,  passed  the  latter — -29  to  16. 

Ocf^In  the  proceedings  of  the  house  of  representatives 
. of  the  1st  instant,  is  inserted  a report  from  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  concerning  the  bank  of  the  United 
States;  that  of  the  minority  of  the  committee,  on  the  same 
subject,  is  laid  off  for  our  next.  It  is  pretty  clear,  Ave 
think,  that  the  safety  of  the  public  money  is  not  endan- 
gered by  being  deposited  in  that  institution— ‘notwith- 
standing the  repeated  assaults  which  have  been  made  on 
its  responsibility  to  meet  its  engagements!  We  sujjpose 
tliat  the  bank  will  now  be  suffered  to  reach  its  period- 
undisturbed.  The  people  are  deeply  interested,  that 
the  bank  should  be  rather  assisted  than  embarrassed, 
in  winding  up  its  affairs.  It  entirely  possesses  the  pub- 
lic confidence,  and  so  may  even  yet  materially  sub- 
serve the  public  interests. 

shall  soon  have  the  proceedings  of  the  conA'en- 
tion  of  bouth  Carolina,  i-e-assembled  by  the  proclamation 
of  '•'•major  general  Hamilton,  commanding  the  state  troops 
of  South  Carolina,  in  Charleston,"  (as  “Randolph  of 
Roanoke,”  has  it) — and  suppose  that  “the  ordinance”  will 
be  triumphantly  suspended,  and  with  “a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets,” and  of  “the  shrill  fife  and  spirit-stirring  drum,” 
Avith  the  fullness  of  glory  to  the  “braAe  volunteers” — al- 
though and  notwithstanding  “the  ordinance”  has  been  re- 
, sisted,  as  it  ought,  by  the  congress  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  Its  conditions  have  not  been  complied  with,  in  most 
^sential  respects— the  act  of  1832  being  yet  in  force, 
mough  to  be  modified  hereafter,  commencing  on  the  31st 
December  next,  but  still  not  to  be  repealed,  as  was  im- 
periously demanded  by  the  “sovereign”  state. 


QC5“The  U.  S.  Telegraph  of  the  4th  inst.  appeared  in 
mourning  not  because  of  “the  inauguration  of  Andrew 
Jackson,”  but  for  the  reason  tliat  the  "bloody  bill,"  the 
act  “further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports,” had  become  a law— saying  “here  lies  the  mortal 
remains  of  state  rights;”  and  “it  is  for  this  wc  mourn,” 
6CC.  We  shall  next  week  publish  this  law. 

The  MATL.S.  The  “summer  arrangement”  of  the  mails, 
which  was  put  into  operation  about  the  20th  Feb.  was 
nullified  by  a severe  snow-storm  and  frost  which  com- 
menced on  the  1st  of  March;  and  from  Saturday  until  Wed- 
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nesday  night,  we  had  no  mail  fromj  the  east— and,  at  the 
last  date  mentioned,  Ave  received  only  two  of  the  four  that 
were  then  behind.  The  steam  boat  Avhich  was  to  have 
brought  the  Sunday  mail,  Avas  embargoed  by  the  ice  in  the 
Elk  river;  and,  at  the  time  of  putting  this  sheet  to  press,  had 
not  arrived. 

In  consequence  of  the  resumption  of  their  Fegufar  trlpsj 
by  the  steam  boats, — the  lines  of  stages  Avhich  carried  the 
mail  or  passengers  on  the  proper  post  road  to  Phila- 
delphia, had  been  Avithdtawn;  and  the  indirect  i-oute 
through  York  and  Lancaster  only  remaiued  for  the  public 
accommodation:  hence  many  members  of  congress,  and 
others,  returning  from  Washington,  were  compelled  to 
remain  at  Baltimore  during  the  Avhole  Aveek,  and  all  Our 
extensive  hotels  were  so  filled,  that  a large  number  of  per- 
sons had  to  seek  private  lodgings.  The  “frost  king” 
however,  has  eased  his  icy  fingers — and,  in  a day  or  two 
more,  will  probably  de.part — for  the  present. 

The  close  of  the  session.  We  have  given  up  a 
large  portion  Of  the  present  sheet  tO  a detailed  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the  22nd  congress, 
just  now  closed;  and  they  are  very  impoitant.  A list  of 
the  acts,  &c.  is  added. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  contrary  to  almost  universal  belief 
three  weeks  ago,  that  the  three  great  bills — further  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports,  Mr» 
Clay’s  bill  to  modify  the  tariff,  and  his  bill  concerning 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  all  passed  both  houses 
of  congress  by  large  and  extraordinary  majorities.  The 
latter,  however, — though  the  vote  in  the  senate  was  23 
for,  and  Jive  against  it,  and  in  the  house  to 

forty,  being  unsigned  by  the  president,  has  not  become 
a laAvl  If  it  had  passed  in  time — so  that  the  president 
must  have  approved,  or  have  placed  his  formal  veto  upon 
this  bill, — it  is  believed  that  it  ~(vould  have  become  a lav) 
against  the  •will  of  the  executive;  and  this,  we  think,  may 
be  easily  supposed  from  the  meagre  minorities  which  sup- 
ported the  administration  in  its  projects  for  selling  the 
stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  withdrawing 
the  public  deposites  from  it.  But  the  “force  of  circum- 
stances,” assisted,  perhaps,  by  the  thing  called  “manage- 
ment,” shielded  the  pi'esidentfrom  this  unpleasant  condi- 
tion, and  enabled  him  to  cause  the  bill  to  die  an  unnatural 
death,  Avithout  the  pos.sibility  of  a re-action  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  in  its  favor*  We  intend  to  giA-^e 
a pretty  full  congressional  history  of  this  bill,  and  make 
some  free  remarks  on  various  proceedings  had  concern- 
ing it — 'Some  of  which  are  esteemed  as  about  tile  meanest 
ever  practised  by  persons — -who  ought  to  have  seats  in  the 
senate!  And  the  refusal  of  tlie  president  to  sign  a bill  so 
much  desired  by  a very  large  majority  of  the  people,  as 
sheAvn  by  the  votes  of  the  senate  and  of  the  house,  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  constitutional  governments. 

It  is  an  exertion  of  authority  which  neither  the  king  of 
Great  Britain,  nor  the  king  of  France,  Avould  venture  to 
practice.  The  high  self-will  of  the  cliief  magistrate  is 
thus  made  sufficient  to  defeat  the  most  wholesome  mea- 
sures of  the  legislature — fresh  from  the  people,  and  fair- 
ly presumed  to  obey  the  “sovereign.”  We  speak  not  as 
party  politicians — but  are  influenced  by  the  same  princi- 
ples Avhich  led  us  to  support  the  bill  “further  to  provide 
lor  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports” — the  principle 
that  the  ascertained  wishes  of  the  majority  ol  the  people 
may  not  be  set  aside,  either  by  a president  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  a goA'ernor  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina: 
and,  hereafter,  it  may  become  necessary  to  form  and  pass 
bills  with  str.aiige  titles — for  examples,' — '“to  enforce  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  on  imports,  and  distribute  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands"— "to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  civil  list,  and  hnprove  certain  harboi  s""— "for  the i>ny 
and  subsistence  of  the  navy,  and  to  apjrropriate  money  for 
the  Rockville  road,"  &c.  that  one  man’s  legislatii'e  power 
may  not  become  absolute,  as  to  the  passage  of  laws! 
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The  new  tariff  bill  has  become  a law.  We  stand  de- 
cidedly opposed  to  that  bill — there  are  j)arts  of  it  wholly 
irreconcilable  to  our  deliberately  formed  and  long  che- 
rished opinions,  as  we  intend  to  shew  on  a future  occasion;* 
but  we  would  not  have  had  that  bill  rendered  waste  pa- 
per by  the  action  of  the  president,  or  the  refusal  of  his 
signature.  In  England,  or  France,  if  an  administration 
has  a clear  majority  against  it  in  tlie  legislative  bodies, 
the  ministers  resign,  as  tin  y ought,  and  the  king  yields 
himself  up  to  the  people’s  will.  Eut  what  is  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  the  United  Slates^  The  adminis- 
tration was  rendered  dependent  on  its  old  and  avowed  op- 
ponents for  the  only  favorite  measure  atlopted  in  congress! 
In  one  leading  case  only  was  the  w ish  of  the  executive 
gratified — ^and  that  by  the  support  of  its  most  resolute  po- 
litical enemies,  because  they  thought  that  measure  was  a 
just  one.  A strange  state  of  affairs  exists.  Gew.  Jackson 
has  been  re-elected  by  a mighty  majority — and  yet  so 
much  are  things  mixed  with  things,  and  parties  con- 
founded with  parties,  that  even  the  official  organ  of  go- 
vernment could  not  obtain  tlie  vote  of  either  house  for 
the  office  of  printer;  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
was  sustained  by  a vote  of  more  than  two  to  one  against 
the  executive  direction  of  influence  and  power.  But  we 
are  not  politicians.  We  have  liad  but  little  to  do  with 
them,  in  the  Ricgister,  and  shall  have  yet  less;  not- 
w'ithstanding,  facts  shall  be  still  stated,  and  principles 
discussed  and  sustained. 

The  followiiig  paragraphs  give  summary  notices  of 
some  of  the  chief  things  that  have  happened. 

From  the  jWitional  Intelligencer,  of  March  4.  The 
winter’s  tale  is  almost  wound  up.  Much  of  the  details 
of  business  of  the  two  past  days  will  be  found  in  our  co- 
lumns to-day;  but  the  impoi-tant  business  of  the  session, 
from  which  it  takes  rank  and  character,  may  be  summed 
up  in  three  lines,  as  follows: 

Congress  have  passed 

1.  A bill  to  modify  the  tariff; 

2.  A bill  to  enforce  its  collection;  and 

3.  A bill  to  appropriate  among  the  several  states  the 
revenue  from  public  lands. 

These  bills  have  passed  in  a manner  pari  passu,  and 
almost  concurrently.  The  niajorities  by  which  tliey  have 
passed  are  large,  atnl,  whatever  misgivings  may  exist  in 
the  minds  of  our  friends  as  to  the  operation  of  one  or  the 
other  of  them,  we  have  no  doul>t  that  they  will  as  a whole 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 

We  will  not  exult  at  the  vote  in  the  house  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates;  but  it  would  be  af- 
fectation in  us  to  say,  that  we  are  not  gratified  in  finding 
ourselves  so  triumphantly  sustained  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  in  the  ground  we  have  occupied  on 
this  subject.  The  house  would  not  even  leave  it  doubtful 
■what  its  opinion  was.  It  has  most  distinctly  and  emphati- 
cally declared  it  to  the  world. 

Frojn  the  same,  of  March  5.  The  reader  will  find  in 
the  preceding  eolmnns  a complete  list  of  the  acts  passed 
at  the  session  of  congress  which  has  just  terminated. 
[See  page  ,31.]  From  this  list  the  results  of  the  session 
may  be  ascertained,  and  at  this  moment  from  no  other 
source. 

An  unusually  small  number  of  bills  failed  this  session, 
in  tra7isitu  between  the  two  houses.  The  most  important 
of  these  was  the  Light- house  bill,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  opposition  of  a single  senator  to  its  passage,  which, 
though  according  to  the  rule  of  the  senate,  seems  to  be 
the  fruit  of  an  anomaly  in  legislation. 

The  only  bill  which  failed  from  tlie  refusal  of  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  sign  it,  was  the  important 
bill  (Mr.  Clay's  great  bill)  to  appropriate  for  a limited 

* We  specially  ulliicle  to  the  want  of  discriminations  in  the 
amount  of  duties,  after  1842,  which  we  regard  as  a concession 
of  the  principle  of  protection:  as  to  the  operation  of  tlie  law 
until  that  period,  concerning  those  articles  w'hich  now  pay  spe- 
cific duties  or  according  to  a minimum,  we  are  entirely  in  the 
dark;  and  have  unsuccessfully  sought  information  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  amount  of  duties  payable  on  such  goods 
is  to  be  determined.  On  articles  now  paying  simple  ad  valorem 
dutie-s,  the  modus  operandi  is  plain  enough;  but  further  than 
this,  we  find  great  doubts  existing  as  to  the  cftects  of  the  law; 
the  process  by  which  the  “excess”  over  20  per  cent,  is  to  be 
ascertained,  (with  regard  to  other  articles),  doe.s  not  seem  clear- 
ly understood  by  any  one  individual  that  we  have  had  the  plea- 
sure to  meet  with. 


term  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lauds  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  for  g'-anting  laud  to  certain  states. 

Among  the  acts,  ot  which  a list  is  published,  is  one, 
reported  by  Mr.  Verplanck,  which  passed  in  the  night  of 
Saturday,  and  which  seems  to  us  of  sufficient  importance 
to  the  importing  merchants,  as  well  as  to  the  revenue 
officers,  to  justify  a special  reference  to  it.  By  the  ojie- 
ration  of  the  genci-al  act  of  July,  1832,  unintentionally, 
probably,  on  the  part  of  congress  and  of  those  who  framed 
it,  the  duties  imposed  on  many  kinds  of  hardware  were 
nearly  doubled,  and  other  inconveniences  interposed  in 
the  way  of  imjiorters.  These  are  removed  by  the  act 
just  passed;  in  which  also  the  inconveniences  from  the 
duties  on  copper,  brass  plates,  and  copper  for  sheathing 
vessels,  are  also  remedied,  by  restoring  the  duties  on  all 
these  articles  to  their  former  footing,  except  copper 
sheathing,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

The  amount  appropriated  at  the  late  session  of  con- 
gress for  the  continuation  of  the  Cumberland  road  on 
westward,  is  nearly  half  a million  of  dollars. 

Fro7n  the  same,  of  March  6.  Before  tlie  close  of  the 
session  of  congress,  our  readers  are  already  aware,  the 
house  of  representatives  declared,  by  a vote  of  considera- 
bly more  than  two  to  one,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  their  confidence  in  the 
bank  of  the  United  Slates.  A still  stronger  testimony  in 
favor  of  that  institution,  however,  was  borne  by  the  se- 
nate, upon  the  recommemlation  of  the  committee  of 
finance,  of  that  body,  seconded  again  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  sanctioned  even  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  follow  ing  manner: 

The  claimants  for  indemnity  under  the  treaty  with 
France,  unwilling  that  the  amount  which  is  eventually  to 
be  divided  amongst  them  should  lie  idle  in  the  treasury, 
lietilioned  congress  to  cause  the  same  to  be  invested  so 
as  to  bear  interest,  until  its  distribution  is  awarded  by  the 
commissioners.  In  compliance  with  this  petition,  a pro- 
vision was  introduced,  in  the  senate,  into  the  general 
appropriation  bill,  and  has  become  a law,  requiring  the 
seci-etary  of  the  treasui-y  to  cause  the  money  accruing 
under  the  tr  eaty,  to  be  invested  in  the  stock  of  the  haidc 
of  the  United  States,  or  loaned  to  individuals  or  trusts, 
upon  pledges  of  slock  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
bank  of  the  Uiited  States,  and  upon  no  other  security 
whatever.  We  here  find  all  branches  of  the  government 
in  accord  in  placing  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  upon  precisely  the 
same  footing,  as  entitled  to  higher  confidence  than  any 
other  mode  of  investment.  The  action  of  congress  on 
this  subject  fully  accords,  w-e  have  no  doubt,  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  claimants. 

By  one  of  the  acts  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  an 
office  is  establislied,  entitled  commissioner  of  pensions 
(to  superintend  the  execution  of  the  whole  pension  sys- 
tem) with  a salary  of  2,500  dollars  per  annum.  It  gives 
us  pleasure  to  state  that,  with  the  advice  and  eonsent  of 
the  senate,  James  L.  Edxvards,  who  has  long  and  faith- 
fully discharged  the  same  duties,  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  the  new  office. 

The  finest  haunch  of  mutton  that  has  ever  been  seen 
in  this  city,  was  yesterday  exhibited  in  the  Centre  mar- 
ket. It  weighed  120  pounds,  and  w'as  raised  by  Mr. 
.John  Bradley,  of  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  and  was 
sent  here  as  a present  to  the  presiilent  of  the  United 
Slates,  (though  the  donor  is  no  Jackson  man).  Thus  it 
is  in  this  case,  as  we  have  seen  in  other  cases  of  greater 
consequence,  the  presitlent’s  political  adversaries  treat 
him  better  than  his  professing  friends. 

From  the  same,  of  March  8.  Among  the  miscellane- 
ous appropi'iations  contained  in  the  geneiRl  appropriation 
act  for  the  present  year,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  find  the 
follow  ing  for  the  accommodation  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, and  the  government  agents  connected  with  them, 
viz: 

For  the  erection  of  a custom  house  at  New’  York, 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purchase  of  a site  and  the  erection  of  a public 
warehouse,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  fifty  thousand  dol- 

Ilars. 

For  do.  do.  in  Newburyport,  in  Massachusetts,  fifteen 
thousand  dollars. 
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For  do.  at  Middletown,  in  Connecticut,  four  thousand 
eight  hundred  dollars. 

For  completing  the  custom  house  at  New  London, 
(Conn. ) four  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  purchase  of  custom  house  ground  at  Key  West, 
four  thousand  dollars. 

By  a clause  in  the  general  appropriation  act,  the  privi- 
ledge  of  franking  letters  is  given  to  niembers  of  con- 
gress from  60  days  before  each  member  takes  his  seat, 
[or  ought  to  take  his  seat,]  to  the  end  of  tlie  term  for 
which  he  is  elected,  and  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress 
following. 

U.  S.  BANK  STOCK.  Upwards  of  600  shares  were  sold  at  New 
York  on  Saturday  last,  at  105  a 105^.  On  the  4lh  of  March,  it 
had  advanced  to  109. 

^‘Combinations!”  By  turning  to  the  32d  vol.  of  the  Register, 
page  114,  it  will  be  seen  that  certain  letters  from  Mr.  Flo}'d,  (now 
governor  of  Virginia),  were  read  in  the  house  of  delegates  of 
that  state,  in  which  he  said  that,  ^‘combinations  [not  coalitions!] 
for  etlecting  the  election  of  general  Jackson  were  nearly  com- 
plete, and  that  he  wished  to  remain  in  congress  until  they  were 
complete.”  Mr.  F. /lad  been  the  friend  of  Mr.  Crawford.  The 
following  shews  “how  the  land  lies”  at  present: 

A letter  to  the  editors  of  the  National  Intelligencer,  from  a 
correspondent  at  Richmond,  under  date  of  24th  ult.  says: 

“I  gave  you  an  item  of  intelligence  which  possibly  you  may 
not  receive-  from  any  other  quarter;  one  going  fully  to  demon 
strate,  f think,  the  low  ebb  of  nulliflcation  in  the  capital  of  this 
state.  The  governor  of  Virginia,  I understand,  had  at  some 
trouble  and  expense,  caused  a superb  state  flag  to  be  prepared 
and  painted,  with  the  intention  of  having  it  hoisted  at  the  quar 
ters  of  the  state  guard,  on  Friday  morning  last,  the  22d  instant. 
Knowledge  of  its  existence,  and  of  his  intention,  somehow  or 
other,  was  obtained  on  Thursday  the  2ist,  and  a good  deal  of 
excitement  manifested  itself  among  the  representatives  and  the 
people.  Either  dissuaded  by  his  party  friends,  or  prompted  by 
liis  own  fears  of  the  consequences  that  would  issue  from  dis- 
playing the  flag,  his  excellency  determined  to  let  it  remain  snug 
in  the  painter’s  shop;  and  fortunate  it  was  that  he  did  so — for 
had  the  banner  been  unfurled  to  the  breeze,  and  exposed  to 
public  gaze,  it  would  unquestionably  have  been  torn  down  and 
prostrated  by  the  people,  and  in  all  probability  with  some  blood- 
shed. Scarce  a voice  was  heard  in  favor  of  raising  it;  and  num 
bers  were  heard  to  express  their  determination,  to  rally  under 
the  star-spangled  banner  of  the  union.  It  was  supposed  by 
some,  that  had  the  state  flag  been  hoisted  on  the  day,  the  flag  of 
the  union  would  not  have  been,  at  least  by  order  of  the  com- 
manding chief.  As  it  was,  the  union  flag,  fixed  on  a pole,  was 
poked  out  of  a hole  in  the  southern  end  of  the  capitol  loft,  and 
in  this  half  erect  and  awkward  situation,  flapping  on  the  end  of 
the  ridge  of  the'building,  and  repeatedly  hooked  on  the  point  of 
one  of  the  lightning  rods,  it  was  torn  in  many  places,  and  pieces 
thereof  were  flying  in  every  direction  over  the  heads  of  the 
military  and  citizens  assembled  on  the  public  square.” 

Lotteries.  A “dead  set”  is  making  at  the  lottery  system  in 
several  of  the  states,  and  we  think  that  it  will  not  be  permitted 
to  endure  much  longer. 

Nav.vl.  The  U.  S.  sloop  of  war  Vincennes,  at  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  is  said  to  be  fitting  for  sea  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  the  Boston,  Erie  and  frigate  Constitution,  at  the  navy  yard, 
Charlestown,  are  ordered  to  be  put  in  readiness  for  sea. 

Balti.more  and  Washington.  The  following  highly  inter- 
esting article  is  from  the  Maryland  Republican  of  Saturday 
last: 

The  supplement  to  the  bill  authorising  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
rail  road  company,  to  construct  a rail  road  to  the  city  of  Wastr- 
ington,  passed  the  house  of  delegates  on  Wednesday,  by  a vote 
of  55  to  15,  and  will  no  doubt  pass  the  senate — as  it  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  propositions  of  the  rail  road  company,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  the  project  progressing  without  delay — and  we  may 
look  for  its  accomplishment  at  an  early  period.  The  state  sub- 
scribes one  third  of  the  capital,  .and  books  are  to  be  opened  for 
individual  subscriptions  for  the  balance.  The  rail  road  com- 
pany are  authorised  to  take  what  slock  may  not  be  subscribed 
within  thirty  days  after  the  opening  of  the  books,  and  may  bor- 
row funds  to  a certain  amount  on  the  faith  of  the  state,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest  of  which  funds  is  secured  by  a 
pledge  of  the  rail  ro.ad  itself.  The  maximum  price  for  transport- 
ing passengers  is  fixed  at  $2  50,  one  fifth  of  which  is  to  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury,  as  a bonus  for  the  charter.  This  will 
probably  produce  a revenue  to  the  state,  derived,  too,  principal- 
ly from  “birds  of  passage,”  of  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  per 
annum;  and  increasing  as  the  travel  on  that  great  thoroughfare, 
between  the  north  and  south,  shall  increase.  • 

Public  lands.  The  following  resolution  w.as  passed  by  the 
bouse  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  on  the  21st  ult.  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  23,  after  several  attempts  to  amend  it. 

Be  it  resolved,  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  That  the 
recommendation  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  in  his 
laal  annual  message  to  congress,  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the 


new  stotes  in  which  they  are  located,  is  impolitic,  unjust  and 
highly  injurious  to  the  fair  and  legitimate  claims  of  Maryland; 
and  that  it  is  our  duty  to  those  whom  we  represent,  solemnly  to 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  such  a policy,  and  at  the  same  time 
earnestly  to  request  our  representatives  in  congress  to  give  a 
zealous  support  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  from  the  senate,  pro- 
viding- for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the 
public  lands  amongst  the  several  states  and  territories  of  this 
union,  now  pending  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Treasury  department,  cotnptroller^s  office,  Feb.  IS,  1833. — 
Circular  to  collectors  of  the  revenue: 

Sir: — \s  the  law  allows  fifteen  working  days  for  unloading 
vessels  of  300  tons  and  under,  and  twenty  days  in  the  case  of 
vessels  exceeding  300  tons,  and  it  will  be  impracticable  in  many 
cases  to  land  the  goods  and  have  them  deposited  in  the  custom 
house  stores  between  it  and  the  3d  of  March  next;  you  will  be 
pleased  to  adopt  this  as  a general  rule,  th.-it  where  the  vessels  are 
placed  in  the  custody,  and  under  the  locks  and  keys  of  an  in- 
spector, in  such  manner  as  to  prevent  any  imposition  on  the 
revenue,  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels  may  be  considered  to  have 
been  deposited  in  the  cuslotn  honse  stores  within  contemplation 
of  law,  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  18th  section  of 
the  new  tariff  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832 — and  entered  as  importa- 
tion made  after  the  3d  March,  1833. 

The  credits  for  the  duties,  however,  are  to  commence  to  run 
from  the  dates,  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  re.spectively. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  this  arrangement  has  the  approbation  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  Jos.  Anderson,  comptroller. 

Treasury  department,  March  6th,  1833.  Congress  having 
by  an  act  passed  on  the  2d  inst  authorised  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  to  “lend  on  interest  the  instalments  under  the  treaty 
of  indemnity  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  fourth  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirt3'-one,  between  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  French, 
upon  a pledge  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject nevertheless  to  be  repaid  to  the  public  treasury,  whenever 
the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  said  treaty  shall,  by  their 
award,  direct  to  whom  the  said  fund  with  the  accumulated  inter- 
est, shall  be  distributed: 

In  pursuance  thereof.  Notice  is  now  given.  That  proposals 
will  be  received  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  or  other  in- 
corporated institutions,  or  from  individuals,  until  the  20th  inst. 
for  borrowing  the  , same.  If  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
without  any  pledge  of  stock,  and  if  from  others  upon  a pledge 
of  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  par,  to  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  borrowed,  for  the  entire  net  proceeds  of  the 
first  instalment  underthe  said  treaty,  amounting  to  ^961,24')  30, 
or  for  any  part  thereof,  not  less  than  $^100,000,  to  be  repaid 
agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  act. 

Louis  McLane,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Indians.  The  article  which  we  copied  into  the  last 
Register,  page  2,  as  to  the  defeat  of  and  capture  of  a company 
of  U.  S.  rangers,  by  the  Carnansha  Indians,  is  set  down  as  an 
arrant  falsehood,  imposed  on  the  editor  of  the  Louisville  Journal. 

The  “Galenian”  of  Jan.  23,  says — We  learn  that  the  state- 
ment in  the  last  Galenian,  of  an  attack  by  the  Sac  and  Fox  In- 
dians on  the  Menominees  and  Winnebagoes,  was  erroneous. 
The  Winneb.^goes  got  into  a drunken  frolic,  and  had  a riot 
among  themselves,  in  which  two  or  three  lives  were  lost,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  whole  report. 


Order  in  the  galleries.  Upon  two  or  three  recent  oc- 
casions the  spectators  in  the  lobbies  and  galleries  of  the  senate 
liave  evinced  their  approbation  of  remarks  made,  by  applauding. 
We  hope  never  to  see  this  allowed  in  the  presence  of  legislative 
or  judicial  bodies  in  this  country;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that 
the  president  of  the  senate  has  determined,  upon  every  such 
violation  of  order,  to  clear  the  galleries.  If  applause  is  once  per- 
mitted, we  shall  next  have  hissing,  and  finally  tumult  and  confu- 
sion. The  rule  of  perfect  silence  on  the  part  of  the  audience 
ought  hereafter  to  be  most  rigidly  enforced.  [Alex.  Gaz. 

Case  or  Tobias  Watkins.  From  the  National  Intelligencer 
of  Marche.  The  chief  justice  announced  yesterday,  that  thfe 
court  being  divided  on  the  application  for  a habeas  corpus  in 
the  case  ex-parte  Watkins,  the  motion  w'as,  therefore,  refused. 
The  point  or  points  upon  which  the  difference  of  opinion  oc- 
curred were  not  intimat>^d  from  the  bench,  so  that  we  do  not 
know  what  further  is  to  be  done  in  the  case.  We  learn,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  probable  that  some  further  steps  will  be  taken  in 
the  case  by  the  counsel  of  l>r.  Watkins. 

New  Jersey.  Chas.  P.  Seeley,  president  of  the  council,  has 
been  elected  governor  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  in  place  of  Mr.  Southard,  elected  a senator  of  the  United 
States;  and  John  Moore  White  has  been  elected  attorney  gene- 
ral of  the  slate.  The  Jackson  party  voted  for  C.  L.  Hardenburg 
as  governor,  and  G.  D.  Wall  as  attorney  general. 

Pennsylvania.  .An  act  has  passed  the  legislature  of  this  state 
for  the  entire  abolition  of  lotteries  after  the  31st  December  next. 
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Virginia.  A bill  has  passed  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates, 
appropriating  ^18.000  annually,  for  five  years,  for  the  purpose  of 
colonising  in  Africa,  the  free  people  of  color  in  that  state^ 

, South  Carolina.  Mr.  John  C.  West,  who  was  recently 
elected  sherifi',  in  Kershaw  district.  South  Carolina,  has  been 
required  by  governor  Hayne  to  take  the  nullification  test  oath 
before  any  of  his  acts  will  be  considered  “/egai.”  He  refused 
to  do  it,  and  has  published  an  address  to  his  constituents  giving 
his  reasons  for  refusal  at  length.  He  assigns,  among  other  con- 
stitutional and  conscientious  objections,  that  he  cannot  swear 
“to  enforce  laws  which  an  irresponsible  association  has  the 
power  to  suspend  at  pleasure,”  meaning,  we  presume,  the  nul- 
lification club  in  Charleston.  Mr.  West  will  doubtless  be  su- 
perseded, and  be  again  a candidate,  and  the  Camden  Journal 
promises  that  he  will  be  sustained  by  a triumphant  majority  in 
the  district.  This  process  may  be  repeated  perpetually,  and  all 
legal  proceedings  be  thus  arrested  in  the  district  by  the  peaceful 
action  of  the  unionists  in  their  elective  character.  “Thus,” 
says  the  Charleston  City  Gazette,  “it  will  be  seen  that  the  reign 
of  proscription  has  begun  in  good  earnest.”  And  the  Courier 
says  that  Mr.  West’s  example  will  be  followed  by  the  union 
party  throughout  the  state. 

It  is  believed  (says  the  Augusta  Courier,)  that  not  less  than 
20,000  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina  of  all  kinds,  have  pass- 
ed through  this  city  on  their  way  to  the  west.  In  consequence, 
the  roads  to  Alabama  are  very  bad,  and  provisions  scarce  and 
high  in  price.  A letter  from  a gentleman  who  recently  moved 
to  that  state  says  he  has  to  pay  two  dollars  per  bushel  for  corn, 
from  the  number  of  persons  who  have  removed  to  that  part  of 
the  country  within  the  last  three  months. 

Mr.  Gwynn.  It  is  stated  that  the  senate  has,  for  the  third 
time,  rejected  the  nomination  of  Samuel  Gwynn,  as  receiver  of 
public  monies  in  one  of  the  land  offices  in  Mississippi.  The 
like,  we  suppose,  never  happened  before. 

Jamaica.  We  have  received  by  the  Orbit,  a file  of  the  Ja- 
maica Cou  rant  to  the  4th  inst.  It  appears  by  these  papers,  that 
the  opposition  to  the  government,  and  the  administration  of 
Lord  Mulgrave,  was  on  the  increase.  Some  riots  had  taken 
place.  The  Courant  says: 

We  repeat  our  regret,  that  the  conduct  of  Lord  Mulgrave 
should  have  reduced  himself  and  the  colony  to  their  present 
condition.  The  signs  of  the  times  are  awful,  and  our  only  sal- 
vation is  coolness — discretion,  with  determination;  and,  with 
these  united,  Jamaica  must  yet  flourish. 

We  learn,  that  for  some  weeks  past,  the  towns  and  villages 
on  the  north  side  of  the  island  have  been  placarded  with  such 
compliments  to  our  esteemed  governor,  as — “doitn  with  Mul- 
grave” — ^Hndependence  to  Jamaica” — “«o  sectarians'^ — ‘■^But 
success  to  the  colonial  union!!”  [N.  Y.  Mer.  Adv. 

Appointments  by  the  presibent — By  and  vnth  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate. 

Levett  Harris,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  charge  d’affaires  of  the 
United  States  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  French. 

Peter  V.  Daniel,  of  Virginia,  Wylly  Sillman,  of  Ohio,  and 
John  R.  Livingston,  jr.  ofNew  Fork,  to  be  commissioners  un- 
der the  treaty  with  Naples. 

Thomas  Swann,  jr.  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  secre- 
tary to  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  George  Breathitt,  of 
Kentucky,  to  be  clerk  under  the  same  treaty. 

Joseph  Villamil,  late  of  Louisiana,  to  be  consul  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil. 

J.  B.  Ferrand,  to  be  consul  of  the  United  States  at  Panama  in 
the  republic  of  New  Grenada. 

Francis  Thomassin,  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  Baracoa,  in  the  island  of  Cuba. 

Obed  Folga,  of  New  York,  to  be  consul  of  the  United  States 
at  Payta,  in  the  republic  of  Peru. 

Henry  Carleton,  of  Louismna,  to  be  attorney  of  the  United 
States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana,  in  the  place  of  John 
Slidell,  whose  commission  has  expired. 

Jonas  L.  Sibley,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  marshal  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  3d  of  March, 
1833,  when  the  commission  of  Samuel  D.  Harris  expired. 

Andrew  J.  Donelson,  to  be  the  secretary  authorised  under  the 
act  “prescribing  the  mode  by  which  patents  for  public  lands 
shall  be  signed  and  executed,”  approved  March  2d,  1833. 

Thomas  McCrate,  to  be  collector  of  the  customs  for  the  dis- 
trict, and  inspector  of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Wiscassel,  in 
the  state  of  Maine,  from  the  lltli  of  March,  1833,  when  his  pn>- 
eent  commission  will  expire. 

— ® »<««—— 

THE  TARIFF  BILL. 

The  following  arc  Mr.  Ritchie's  remarks  on  Mr.  Clay’s  tariff 
hill.  We  have  no  present  comment  to  make  upon  theni. 

From  the  Richmond  Enquirer  of  March  2. 

THE  tariff  bill. 

We  hope  it  is  now  a law  of  the  land.  It  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  on  Tuesd.'iy.  Every  vote  south  of  the  Potoin.-ic, 
we  believe,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Mercer,  being  in  favor  of 
it.  It  is  expected  to  pass  the  senate  without  diffculty.  It  is  not 
the  best  bill  to  which  we  are  entitled— nor  in  all  probability  the 


best  which  the  whole  moral  force  of  the  united  south  could 
have  wrung  from  the  next  congress.  But  we  take  it  for  the  pre- 
sent for  what  it  is  worth.  It  will  give  peace  to  South  Carolina — 
whose  measures  have  been  marked  by  so  much  precipitation 
and  danger,  and  calculated  to  shake  the  union  itself.  And  we, 
for  one,  shall  hail  the  measure  with  sincere  satisfaction. 

We  do  not  understand  Mr.  Clay’s  course.  In  his  speech  on 
Monday  last,  he  hopes  “that  the  manulacturers  would  go  on 
and  prosper,  confident  that  the  abandonment  of  protection  was 
never  intended,  and  looking  to' more  favorable  times  for  a re 
newal  of  a more  efficient  tariff.”  Renewal  of  a more  effieient 
tariff!  Now,  what  says  his  bill?  That  “from  and  after  the  day 
last  aforesaid”  (30th  June,  1842),  all  duties  upon  imports  shall 
be  collected  in  ready  money,  &c.  &c.  and  such  duties  (not  ex- 
ceeding 20  per  cent.)  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such 
revenue  as  may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government.”  How  stand  the  hope  and  the  pledge  together? 
Does  Mr.  Clay  mean  to  tantalise  the  manufacturers  with  the 
hope  of  “more  favorable  times  for  the  renewal  of  a more  effi- 
cient tarifl'” — or,  does  he  mean  to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the 
pledge  in  the  bill,  a more  favorable  time  is  to  be  seized  upon  for 
the  renewal  of  a more  efficient  tariff? 

Mr.  Clay  disclaims  any  share  in  bringing  the  existing  evils  on 
the  country!  Why,  has  he  not  been  one  of  the  great  champions 
of  the  American  System.^ — and  is  it  not  this  most  oppressive 
system  which  has  appUed  the  “torch”  to  our  political  fabric? 
Ho  now  declares,  “that  when  he  saw  the  torch  applied  to  a fa- 
vorite system,  he  would  rush  to  save  it,  and  to  restore  security 
and  peace.”  Why,  this  is  nothing  but  right — for,  well  is  it,  thal 
the  incendiary  should  rush  to  extinguish  the  flames  he  has  prin- 
cipally contributed  to  kindle. 

He  declares,  that  he  wishes  to  put  the  system  on  a permanent 
foundation  for  nine  or  ten  years!! — and  adds,  that  he  is  willing 
to  test  his  bill  “by  the  opinions  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves, a large  number  of  whom  are  now  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington, and  whose  almost  unanimous  voice  would  be  in  favor  of 
his  bill.”  Well,  if  they  are  content,  we  can  have  no  objection. 
But  how  foolishly  would  the  south  have  acted,  in  submitting 
longer  to  a system,  which  the  manufacturers  can  now  afford  to 
modify  without  a murmur?  We  doubt,  however,  whether  Mr. 
Clay  will  find  the  manufacturers  so  quiet.  Mr.  Webster  seems 
to  think  differently — but  they  m-ay  rely  upon  it,  that  their  op- 
pressive system  is  now  gone — that  no  more  favorable  times  will 
ever  eome  for  renewing  a more  efficient  tarift’—that  Mr.  Clay 
himself  cannot  bring  it  back — that  the  south  has  seen  how  gra- 
dually and  insidiously  this  system  has  grown  upon  us — that  they 
have  seen  the  error,  and  will  hereafter  repudiate  every  return  to 
it,  with  a jealousy  and  a determination  which  nothing  can  sub- 
due. The  die  is  cast,  if  this  bill  passes— and  this  unnatural 
system,  which  is  so  much  at  war  with  the  genius  of  the  age,  and 
the  institutions  of  a free  and  a young  country,  will  never  be  re- 
newed after  1842,  by  all  the  Clays  and  the  Calhouns  in  the 
country. 

We  shall  be  delighted  to  see  it  down — and  though  9 or  10 
years  is  pretty  long  for  us  to  submit  to  it,  yet  we  are  willing  to 
allow  so  much  time  to  the  manufacturers  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  change — always  reserving  the  right  of  cutting 
down  the  revenue  to  the  most  economical  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment. We  hail  the  passage  of  the  bill  with  satisfaction — as 
calculated  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country.  Mr.  Clay  has 
been  the  most  active  man  in  bringing  it  about.  It  was  what  he 
owed  to  the  countr}’ — and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  paid  the  debt. 
But,  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Clay,  that  your  hopes  about  the  return 
of  more  favorable  times,  anil  the  renewal  of  a more  efficient 
tariff,  will  never  be  consummated  with  the  consent  of  the  south. 
And  another  thing!  you  will  never  succeed,  as  you  hint,  in  con- 
verting the  southrons  into  “high  tariff  men” — that  hope  is  gone! 
that  source  of  joy  is  dried  up.  And  another!  the  south  have 
not  “given  up  their  constitutional  objections” — and  what  is 
more,  they  never  will — for,  indi'pcndently  of  their  pecuniary 
interests,  they  regard  the  whole  system  as  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  our  institutions — as  involving  es(»ecially  a jurisdiction  over 
the  rights  and  pursuits  of  the  peo|»le,  which  was  never,  and 
never  will  be,  yielded  to  a limited  federal  government. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  MERCER. 

Washington,  D.  C.  March  4,  1833. 
Edgar  Snowden,  esq.  editor  of  the  Alexandria  Gazelle; 

Dear  sir:  In  the  analysis,  which  lately  appeared  in  your 
paper,  of  the  vote  of  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  bill 
modifying  the  tariff  of  July  1832,  I appear  to  be  the  only  mem- 
ber from  ^Mrginia  opposed  to  that  measure:  and,  as  it  was  re- 
garded, by  a large  m.ijority  of  those  who  voted  for  it,  as  one  of 
pacification,  I avail  mystdfof  the  channel  ofyour  paper,  to  state 
briefly,  the  grounds  of  my  dissent  to  it,  sustained,  as  it  was,  by 
many  of  my  personal  and  political  friends. 

Those  grounds  would  have  been  publicly  submitted  to  the 
house,  of  winch  I was  a member,  had  I not  regarded  it  as  a 
duly  to  forbear  to  protract  a debate  which  consumed  up  a very 
large  portieJh  of  the  late  session  of  congress;  and,  at  one  time, 
threatened  to  render  an  extra  session  of  that  body  necessary  to 
the  administration  olThe  government. 

• It  is  known  to  all  my  intimate  friends,  that,  although  I was 
not  an  original  advocate  of  the  protective  system,  beyond  an 
ade()ii.ile  provision,  in  peace,  r)f  the  means  of  defence  in  war, 

I consider  the  public  fiiith  as  solemnly  plighted,  by  the  various 
tariff  acts  of  congress,  since  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain,  to 
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those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  tliose  laws,  to  jilace  tlieir  capital  and  labor  under  the 
shield  of  the  protective  policy. 

The  testimony  ofso  many  men,  representatives  of  the  eastern 
and  middle  states,  in  both  houses  of  congress, — in  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  ofthe  manufactures  of  the  country  1 had 
much  confidence,  as  well  on  account  of  their  integrity  andabili- 
ty,  as  of  their  better  opportunity  of  information,  derived  from 
their  place  of  abode,  a great  proportion  of  whom  voted  against 
the  bill  in  questioii, — occasioned  in  my  mind  no  little  hesitation 
to  give  to  it  the  sanction  of  my  vote. 

But  an  carnet  desire  to  pacify  the  existing  discontents,  to  the 
south,  if  practicable,  in  a manner  consistent  with  what  is  due 
to  theaitthority  ofthe  laws,  induced  me  to  declare  to  the  friends 
around  me,  after  the  bill  had  come  from  the  senate  called  the 
“enforcing  act,”  that,  if  it  passed  the  house,  I would  yield  my 
assent  to  a modification  of  the  tarifl’:  for  which,  bills  were  then 
under  discussion  in  both  houses. 

Tlie  order  in  which  those  bills  should  pass  the  senate,  had 
been,  in  my  judgment,  very  properly  arranged;  and  that  arrange- 
ment i regarded  as  of  material  consequence  to  the  character  of 
the  nation. 

South  Carolina  had  nullified  a law  of  the  United  States,  and 
threatened  resistance  to  any  altempt  to  enforce  its  execution. 
To  yield  to  this  threat,  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a virtual  re- 
nunciation of  the  sanction,  not  of  this  particular  law  only,  but 
«f  the  entire  authority  of  congress.  While  an  attitude  ofdefiance 
was  maintained  by  that  state,  I regarded  any  concession  from 
the  federal  government,  prior  to  a provision  of  the  means  and 
the  expression  of  a determination  to  maintain,  unimiiaired,  the 
authority  of  the  union,  as  wholly  derogatory  to  its  character, 
and  as  eminently  tending  to  endanger  its  future  existence,  by 
inviting  similar  resistance  from  other  quarters,  and  a general 
and  fatal  distrust  of  its  authority  every  where. 

It  was  by  no  means  certain,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  late 
tarifl' bill  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  that  the  “enforc- 
ing act”  might  not  be  defeated,  provided  the  former  preceded  it. 
Many  causes  led  me  to  consider  the  passage  of  the  “enforcing 
act,”  in  such  event,  as  doubtful.  Among  these,  were  the  ad- 
vanced period  of  the  session,  which  must  terminate  in  a few 
days,  and  the  anx.iety  of  many  members  to  pass  another  very 
important  act,  called  the  “land  bill.”  Accordingly,  after  the 
bill  of  conciliation  had  passed,  there  were  more  than  70  votes  to 
lay  the  “enforcing  act”  on  the  table,  with  the  avowed  intent 
not  again  to  consider  it  during  the  session. 

As  both  acts  have  now  passed,  I have  only  to  make,  injustice 
to  myself,  this  explanation  to  my  constituents. 

While  [ congratulate  you  and  them,  on  the  reasonable  hope 
which  those  measures  afl'ord  of  the  restoration  of  harmony  to 
our  union,  without  material  injury  to  any  class  of  citizens,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  say,  that  I never,  for  one  moment,  consi- 
dered its  existence  seriously  endangered  by  the  political  move- 
ments of  South  Carolina.  That  glorious  bulwark,  not  of  our 
own  freedom  merely,  but  of  the  liberty  of  mankind,  I regard  as 
incapable  of  being  subverted  by  the  madness  or  folly  of  a single 
state.  I am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  F.  MERCER. 

— ..V*®  ® ®4<«— 

THE  liVAUGURATION. 

At  12  o’clock,  on  Monday  last,  the  president  and  vice  president, 
elect,  attended  by  the  heads  of  departments,  foreign  ministers 
and  their  suits,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  the  president  of 
the  senate,, and  senators,  the  speaker  of  tlie  house  of  rcqiresen- 
tativcs,  the  metubers  of  the  house  of  re[)resentatives,  the  mar- 
shal ot  the  District  and  the  mayor  and  corporate  authorities  of 
the  city,  and  a vast  concourse  of  citizens  and  strangers,  entered 
the  hall  of  representatives.  The  president  took  the  seat  ofthe 
speaker  ofthe  house  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  his  left,  and  his 
private  secretary,  Mr.  Donelson  on  his  right.  After  a pause  of 
a few  minutes,  the  president  rose  and  was  greeted  by  the  cheers 
of  the  large  assembly  present.  He  then  proceeded  in  an  audi- 
ble and  firm  voice  to  pronounce  his  inaugural  address,  at  the 
close  ofwhi<di,  he  was  again  greeted  with  cheers  and  applause. 
The  chief  justice  then  approached  the  president  and  adminis- 
tered the  u.mal  oath,  at  llie  conclusion  of  wliich  he  was  again 
cheered  by  the  multitude.  The  oath  was  also  administered  to 
Mr.  Van  Curen.  The  president  and  vice  president  then  retired 
amid  the  plaudits  of  the  assembly. 

INAUGUR.A.L  ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATE.S,  FOURTH  OF  MARCH,  1833. 

Fellolo  citizens:  —The  will  ofthe  American  people,  expressed 
through  their  unsolicited  suffrages,  calls  me  before  you  to  pass 
through  the  solemnities  preparatory  to  taking  n]jon  myself  tlie 
duties  of  president  of  the  United  Slates,  for  another  term.  For 
their  approbation  of  my  public  conduct,  tiirongh  a period  which 
has  not  been  witliont  its  difficulties,  and  for  this  renewed 
expression  of  their  confidence  in  my  good  intentions,  I am  at  a 
loss  for  terms  adequate  to  tlie  expression  of  my  tiratitiide.  It 
shall  be  displayed,  to  tlie  extent  of  my  humble  aliilities,  in  con- 
tinued efforts  so  to  administer  the  government,  as  to  preserve 
their  liberty  ami  promote  their  happiness. 

So  many  events  have  occurred  within  the  last  four  years, 
which  have  necessarily  called  forth,  sometimes  under  circum- 
stances the  most  delicate  and  painful,  my  views  oftlie  princi- 
ples and  policy  which  ought  to  be  pursued  by  the  gencrtil  go- 
vernment, that  I need,  on  thi.s  occasion,  but  allude  to  a few 
leading  considerations,  coimected  with  some  of  them. 


The  foreign  policy  adopted  by  our  government  soon  after  the 
formation  of  our  present  constitution,  and  very  generally  pur- 
sued by  successive  administrations,  has  been  crowned  with  al- 
most complete  success,  and  has  elevated  our  character  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  do  justice  to  all,  and  submit  to 
wrong  from  none,  has  been,  during  my  administration,  its  go- 
verning maxim;  and  so  happy  have  been  its  results,  that  we  are 
not  only  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  have  few  causes  of 
controversy,  and  those  of  minor  importance,  remaining  unad 
justed. 

In  the  domestic  policy  of  tliis  government,  there  are  two  ob- 
jects which  especially  deserve  the  attention  of  the  people  and 
their  repre.sentatives,  and  which  have  been,  and  will  continue 
to  be  the  subjects  of  my  increasing  solicitude.  They  are  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  several  slates,  and  the  integrity 
ofthe  union. 

These  great  objects  are  necessarily  connected,  and  can  only 
be  attained  by  an  enlightened  exercise  of  the  powers  of  each 
within  its  appropriate  sphere,  in  confoniiiiy  with  the  public  will 
constitutionally  expressed.  To  this  end,  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
all  to  yield  a ready  and  patriotic  submis.'^ion  to  the  laws  consti- 
tutionally enacted,  and  thereby  promote  and  slrengllien  a pro- 
per confidence  in  those  institutions  ofthe  several  states  and  of 
the  U.  States  which  the  people  themselves  liave  ordained  for  their 
own  government. 

My  experience  in  public  concerns,  and  the  observation  of  a 
life  somewhat  advanced,  confirm  the  opinions  long  since  im- 
bibed by  me,  that  the  destruction  of  our  state  governments,  or 
the  annihilation  of  their  control  over  the  local  concerns  of  the 
people,  would  lead  directly  to  revolution  and  anarchy,  and  final 
ly  to  despotism  and  military  domination.  In  proportion,  there- 
fore, as  the  general  government  encroaches  upon  the  rights  of 
the  states,  in  the  same  proportion  does  it  impair  its  own  power 
and  detract  from  its  ability  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  creation. 
Solemnly  impressed  with  these  considerations,  my  countrymen 
will  ever  find  me  ready  to  exercise  my  constitutional  powers  in 
arresting  measures  which  may  directly  or  indirectly  encroach 
upon  the  rights  of  the  states,  or  tend  to  consolidate  all  political 
power  in  the  general  government.  But  of  equal,  and  indeed  of 
incalculable  importance  is  the  union  of  these  states,  and  the 
sacred  duty  of  all  to  contribute  to  its  preservation  by  a liberal 
support  ofthe  general  government  in  the  exercise  of  its  just  pow- 
ers. You  have  been  wisely  admonished  to  “accustom  yourselves 
to  think  and  speak  of  the  union  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  po- 
litical safety  and  prosperity,  watching  for  its  preservation  with 
jealous  anxiety,  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even 
a suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  abandoned,  and  indig- 
nantly frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  any  attempt  to  alien- 
ate any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the 
sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts.”  With- 
out union  our  independence  and  liberty  would  never  have  been 
achieved — without  union  they  never  can  be  maintained.  Di- 
vided into  twenty-four,  or  even  a smaller  number  of  separate 
communities,  we  shall  see  our  internal  trade  burdened  with 
numberless  restraints  and  exactions;  communication  between 
distant  points  and  sections  obstructed,  or  cut  ofiT;  our  sons  made 
soldiers  to  deluge  with  blood  the  fields  they  now  till  in  peace; 
the  mass  of  our  people  borne  down  and  impoverished  by  taxes 
to  support  armies  and  navies;  and  military  leaders  at  the  head 
of  their  victorious  legions  becoming  our  law-givers  and  judges 
The  loss  of  liberty,  of  all  good  government,  of  peace,  plenty, 
and  happiness,  must  inevitably  follow  a dissolution  ofthe  union. 
In  supporting  it,  therefore,  we  support  all  that  is  dear  to  the 
freeman  and  the  philanthropist. 

The  time  at  which  I stand  before  you  is  full  of  interest.  The 
eyes  of  all  nations  are  fixed  on  our  republic.  The  event  of  the 
existing  crisis  will  be  decisive  in  the  opinion  of  mankind  of  the 
practieability  of  our  federal  system  of  government.  Great  is  the 
stake  placed  in  our  hands:  great  is  the  responsibility  which  must 
rest  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  realize  the 
importance  of  the  attitude  in  which  we  stand  before  the  world. 
Let  us  exercise  foibear.ance  and  firmness.  Let  us  extricate  our 
country  from  .the  dangers  which  surround  it,  and  learn  wisdom 
from  the  lessons  they  inculcate. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  truth  of  these  observations  and 
under  the  obligation  of  that  solemn  oath  which  I am  about  to 
take,  1 .shall  continue  to  exert  all  my  faculties  to  maintain  the 
just  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  to  transmit  unimpaired  to 
posterity  the  blessings  of  our  federal  union.  At  the  same  lime, 
it  will  be  my  aim  to  inculcate,  by  my  official  acts,  the  necessity 
of  exercising,  by  the  general  government,  those  powers  only 
that  are  clearly  delegated;  to  encourage  simplicity  and  economy 
in  the  expenditures  ofthe  government;  to  raise  no  more  money 
from  the  people  than  may  be  requisite  for  these  objects,  and  in 
a manner  that  will  best  promote  the  interests  of  all  classes  of 
the  community,  and  of  all  portions  of  the  union.  Constantly 
bearitig  in  mind  that,  in^entering  into  society,  “individuals  must 
give  up  a share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest,”  it  will  be  my  de- 
sire so  to  discharge  my  duties  as  to  foster,  with  our  brethren  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  a .spirit  of  liberal  concession  and  com- 
proini.'e;  and,  by  reconciling  our,  fellow  citizens  to  those  partial 
sacrifices  which  tliey  must  unavoidably  make,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a greater  good,  to  recommend  our  invaluable  govern- 
ment and  union  to  the  confidence  and  aflTections  of  the  American 
people. 

Finally,  it  is  my  most  fervent  prayer,  to  that  Almighty  Being 
before  wiioin  I now  stand,  and  who  has  kept  us  in  his  hands 
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from  the  infancy  of  our  repnhlic  to  the  j)iesent  day,  that  he 
will  so  overrule  all  my  intentions  and  actions,  and  inspire  the 
hearts  of  my  fellow  citizens,  that  we  may  be  preserved  from 
dangers  of  all  kinds,  and  continue  forever  a UNITED  AND 
HAi^FV  FEOPLE. 

From  the  Globe  of  March  6. 

Yesterday,  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  different  fo- 
reign governments,  waited  upon  the  president  to  offer  their  con- 
gratulations on  his  re-election,  and  to  assure  him  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  their  own  countries  towards  the  United  States. 
They  were  received  and  introduced  to  the  president,  by  the 
seeietary  of  state,  in  the  presence  of  the  heads  of  departments, 
at  one  o’clock,  and  Mr.  Serrurier,  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
France,  auide  tlic  following  address  on  their  behalf: 

Mr.  Freaident:  The  diplomatic  body  accredited  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  republic,  hastens  to  offer  to  your  excellency  their 
respecUul  felicitations  on  your  second  inaviguration  as  president 
of  the  United  States.  They  feel  assured  that  this  new  and  flat- 
tering proof  of  the  confidence  of  your  fellow  citizens  cannot 
but  greatly  contribute  to  confirm  those  friendly  relations  which 
already  exist  between  this  republic  and  the  governments  repre- 
sented at  Washington — ndations  wliieh  your  excellency  so  hap- 
pily preserved  and  extended  during  the  four  years  of  your  first 
presidency. 

I esteem  it,  Mr.  President,  at  once  a happiness  and  an  honor 
to  be,  on  an  occasion  so  interesting,  the  interpreter  of  the  senti- 
ments which  animate  the  diplomatic  body  towards  you,  person- 
ally, and  to  offer  to  you,  in  their  name,  the  sincere  wishes  which 
every  one  of  them  truly  entertains  for  the  increasing  prosperity 
of  this  republic,  for  the  firmness  of  its  union,  and  especially, 
Mr.  President,  for  every  thing  that  can  contribute  to  your  oiwn 
personal  glory  and  happiness. 

To  this  address  the  president  made  the  following  reply: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  receive  by  the  organ 
of  the  eldest  and  highly  resj»ected  member  of  the  diplomatic 
body,  near  the  gove,rnment  of  the  United  States,  the  congratu- 
lations you  are  pleased  to  offer  on  my  re-election,  and,  above 
all,  the  assurances  for  my  country  of  the  friendly  disposition  of 
those  which  you  represent. 

It  has  been  a principal  object  with  me,  to  cultivate  that  dispo- 
sition by  the  sinverest  desire  to  cherish  kindly  feelings,  extend 
the  advantages  of  commerce,  promote  the  interchange  of  every 
discovery  in  arts  and  science  in  peace,  and  lessen  by  humane 
stipulations,  the  evils  of  war,  when,  unfortunately,  that  scourge 
of  the  human  race  becomes  inevitable. 

Repeat  these  assurances,  gentlemen,  to  the  several  govern- 
ments you  represent,  as  the  invariable  rule  of  my  conduct  to- 
wards'them;  and,  for  yourselves,  accept  the  oiler  of  the  high 
respect  and  regard  for  you  individually,  with  which  your  con- 
duct during  your  le.sidence  here  has  inspired  me. 

TWENTY-SECOND  CONGRESS— SECOND  SESSION. 

SENATE. 

March  1.  Mr.  Grundy,  from  the  select  committee  appointed 
to  M'ait  on  the  president  and  vice  president  elect,  to  apprise 
them  of  their  election,  reported  that  the  committee  had  per- 
formed that  duty,  in  regard  to  the  vice  president  elect,  and  had 
received  for  answer,  that  he  received  this  evidence  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  with  gratitude,  and  would  enter  on  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  with  a determination  to  act  so  as  to  jus- 
tify that  confidence. 

The  bill  for  modifying  the  duties  on  imports,  as  passed  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  (in  effect  Mr.  Clay’s  bill),  being  under 
consideration  and  on  its  passage — 

Mr.  Robbins  spoke  at  some  length,  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
He  objected  to  the  idea  which  seemed  to  pervade  the  bill,  that 
the  protective  policy  of  the  country  was  an  evil;  an  evil  to  be 
deprecated,  and  only  to  be  tolerated  for  a moment,  to  prevent 
a greater  evil.  This  policy  was  now  placed  in  the  situation  of 
a state  criminal  condemned  to  die,  hut  allowed  a short  time  to 
prepare  himself  for  death, since  die  he  must — his  doom  being 
fixed  and  irreversible.  He  took  a view  of  the  true  character  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  obligation  which  true  po- 
licy imposed  on  us  to  cherish  and  protect  them.  With  the  cor- 
rect path  so  distinctly  marked  before  us,  he  expressed  his  great 
astoni.-hmenl  that  congress  should  be  unwilling  to  pursue  it; 
that  there  should  always  appear  a reluctance  to  adopt  measures 
looking  to  the  developement  and  judicious  direction  of  these  re- 
sources. and  a readiness  to  rescind  them  where  they  had  been 
.adopted. 

Tn  reference  to  what  had  been  said  as  to  the  preservation  of 
the  principle  of  protection  by  this  bill,  he  asked  what  tVas  the 
use  of  preserving  the  principle  of  protection,  if  protection  itself 
was  to  be  abandoned.  He  deprecated  this  bill  as  suicidal  in  its 
•ffects  upon  the  great  interests,  and  the  general  pro.<perity  of 
the  country.  .What  Great  Britain,  with  her  thousand  ships,  and 
her  Wellington  armies,  could  not  accomplish,  was  given  to  her 
by  this  single  act  of  our  own.  It  had  been  said  that  this  bill  was 
necessary  to  preserve  the  union,  and  that  without  it  the  union 
would  he  dissolved;  but  he  questioned  the  correctness  of  this 
view,  and  policy  of  adopting  this  measure  in  the  present  attitude 
ofSonrh  Carolina. 

Mr.  Calhoun  then  said,  that  although  he  objerted  to  many  of 
the  details  of  this  bill,  he  should  vote  for  it.  He  thought  the 
time  too  long,  the  descent  of  the  duties  too  slow,  and  the  home 
valuation  as  exceptionable;  but  all  these  are  countervailed  by 
the  general  spirit  and  principle  of  the  bill.  He  staled  lh;U  he 


did  not  regard  the  bill- as  containing  any  plighted  pledge;  but  as 
a measure  .adopted  to  meet  a pectiliar  state  of  things.  He  be- 
lieved that  no  attempt  would  he  made  to  disturb  the  arrange- 
ineni  of  this  bill,  and  if  it  was,  that  it  would  be  repelled  with 
indignation.  He  further  believed  that  as  far  as  this  bill  is  con- 
cerned, peace  will  be  given  to  ihe  land:  but  he  must  say,  with 
deep  regret,  that  there  is  another  bill  which  had  originated  in 
this  body,  and  had  just  been  returned  with  the  sanction  of  the 
other  house,  which  would  disturb  that  peace.  It  would  not  do 
it  immediately,  but  it  was  a precedent  of  the  most  dangerous 
character.  He  believed  that  this  bill  was  a repeal  of  the  con- 
stitution, and,  ‘*so  help  me  God!”  said  he,  “I  would  rather  have 
that  instrument  repealed  on  the  face  of  it.”  He  viewed  it  as  a 
measure  which  must  inevitably  lend  to  consolidation.  It  would 
not  be  acquiesced  in.  It  would  be  resented, not  by  force,  but 
by  a long  course  of  public  opposition,  which  would  never  cease 
until  the  bill  shall  be  expunged  with  disgrace  from  the  statute 
book.  The  verdict  of  congress  was  against  South  Carolina:  but 
there  was  an  appeal  which  would  lie  to  the  people.  The  great 
republican  party  would  again  be  rallied  and  re  united,  as  it  was 
in  1798,  and  by  its  force  this  evil  will  be  corrected,  or  else  the 
liberties  of  this  country  are  gone  forever.  He  rejoiced  that  one 
subject  of  controversy  was  settled  and  put  to  rest,  but  he  deeply 
regretted  that  another  should  be  opened  which  presented  a dif- 
ferent issue,  and  one  of  a most  formidable  character. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  then  made  some  remarks  in  explanation 
and  justification  of  the  vote  he  should  give.  He  admitted  that 
when  this  bill  was  originally  introduced,  he  had  strong  doubts 
as  to  its  wisdom,  deeming  it  to  be  a precedent  which  was  of 
doubtful,  or  even  dangerous  tendency.  But  the  result  of  a 
free  enterchange  of  opinions,  and  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired  from  the  manufacturers  of  his  own  stale,  had  been 
the  removal  of  all  these  doubts,  and  a conviction  that  this  mea- 
sure ought  to  pass  as  a peace  offering  to  the  south.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  growing  dissatisfaction  in  relation  to  the  protective 
policy  which  prevailed  in  the  south,  and  which  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary that  something  should  be  d«ne  to  check  the  further  in- 
crease of  that  policy.  He  complimented  his  honorable  friend 
from  Kentucky,  for  the  great  effort  he  had  now  made  to  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  the  country,  and  stated  that,  however 
that  gentleman  might  be  assailed,  and  his  motives  misrepresent- 
ed by  the  presses  of  the  country,  the  time  would  soon  arrive 
when  his  course  would  be  correctly  understood,  and  properly 
appreciated.  In  his  correspondence  with  some  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  his  stale,  to  whom  he  had  applied  for  informa- 
tion, he  had  ascertained  that  the  guarantee  of  its  permanence 
which  this  bill  contained  on  its  face,  and  the  circumstance  in 
which  it  was  enacted,  would  be  of  far  greater  advantage  to  the 
manufacturers,  than  high  duties,  on  the  steadiness  of  which 
no  reliance  could  be  placed.  He  read  an  extract  of  a letter 
from  one  of  these  manufacturers  to  this  effect;  and  then  de- 
clared that  he  was  satisfied  that  his  course  of  duty  was  to  give 
his  vote  for  a bill  which  he  was  assured  on  the  one  hand, 
would  trail  quilise  the  south,  and  bn  the  other,  would  be  sa- 
tisfactory to  the  manufacturers.  He  trusted  that  the  effect  of 
this  compromise  would  be  to  induce  gentlemen  from  the  north 
and  south  to  meet  with  kindlier  feelings  than  they  had  exhibited 
for  the  la.st  ten  years. 

Mr.  Dallas  said  that  although  the  senator  from  S.  Carolina  had 
stated  that  the  south  would  not  view  this  bill  in  the  light  of 
a pledge  to  abandon  the  protective  system,  yet  the  gentleman 
who  had  opposed  the  bill  had  indicated  a different  opinion, 
and  for  himself  he  was  opposed  to  all  that  kind  of  legislation. 
He  expressed  his  fear  that  while  vve  are  tranquilising  one  part  of 
the  country  by  this  hill,  we  may  be  disturbing  the  tranquillity  of 
another  part,  and  thus  be  only  shifting  the  scene  of  discontent. 
The  bill  would  throw  out  of  employment  a great  mass  of  people 
now  occupied  in  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania  in  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, and  would  render  useless  and  profitless  all  those 
splendid  works  of  internal  improvement,  her  canals  and  rail 
roads,  for  the  transportation  of  the  fabrics  which  may  be  pre- 
pared by  our  domestic  industry.  It  would  diminish  the  value 
of  her  coal  mines,  and  operate  as  a mischievous  check  on  her 
prosperity.  He  thought  that  a bill  involving  such  important  re- 
sults ought  to  have  been  more  maturely  considered  and  weighed, 
before  any  final  decision  was  had  upon  it.  Congress  had  acted 
hastily  on  this  question,  which  affects  the  whole  people,  and 
which  ought  to  have  proceeded  from  some  popular  basis.  He 
could  have  wished  the  postponement  of  this  measure  until  the 
next  congress  shall  assemble.  In  that  congress  there  will  be  a 
fuller  representation  of  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  if  that  body 
should  then  determine  to  destroy  this  system,  he  would  acquiesce 
cheerfully  in  that  decision,  and  so  also  would  the  stale  which 
he  represented.  All  the  conflicting  interests  had  evinced  a dis- 
position to  put  off  this  question  till  the  next  session.  South 
Carolina  had  determined  to  suspend  her  operations  until  that 
time,  and  the  subject  might  have  gone  over  till  then  without 
any  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  The  tariff  bill  of  the 
last  session  was  passed  after  the  most  serious  examination  and 
discussion,  and  he  believed  that  if  a bill  destroying  that  mea- 
sure was  now  passed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  avoid  the  cha- 
racter of  inconsistency. 

Rut  he  thought  that  as  a substantive  measure  this  hill  ought 
not  to  pass.  It  had  been  hastily  prepared,  was  loose  in  its  struc- 
ture, and  had  too  few  guards  in  it.  He  re  stated  the  views 
he  had  suggested  while  this  bill  was  in  preparation  before  the 
select  committee,  and  the  objection  he  had  urged.  The -gen- 
man  from  Delaware  had  gone  with  him  in  most  of  his  views, 
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111  all  except  the  return  to  cash  duties  which  that  gentleman 
had  been  wilhng  to  give  up  to  the  home  valuationf  He  did 
not  acci.rd  in  tlie  opinions  ot  that  gentleman  as  to  the  advan 
* valuation.  He  de,.lared  that  the  immediate 

effect  ot  this  bill  would  be  to  reduce  the  value  of  all  the  nro- 
perty  invested  in  manufactures,  and  to  destroy  the  means  which 
«"'Hoy«d  in  them  rely  on  for  their  daily 
sustenmice.  He  expressed  his  inability  to  comprehend  tlie  be- 

bdf  r ‘i!""  J a ? passage  of  the 

to  he  1 ? gu'tling  a vessel  in  a storm  safely 

he  wn«  , ^ lessskilf.il  landsman  might  suppose  that 

life  InH  So  it  might  be  with 

werf  I i Kentucky,  who  mi»ht  see  advantages  which 

rn  tmfh’li  f.*"  discern.  He  looked  on  the  passLe 

oi  this  bill  by  the  votes  of  the  senators  from  South  Carolina  as 
an  abandonment  of  the  doctrines  of  nullification,  since,  after 
fhf!fv  tariff  of  1832,  by  her  ordinance,  to  be  null  and  void, 

they  vote  lor  a measure  which  regards  that  very  law  in  active 
the  had%o  doubt  oflihe  pafsfge  of 

the  bil  , and  although  he  felt  it  would  operate  oonressivelv 

Si“iSVd\T:ivriff'‘‘^  state  which  he  repre'sented,  h^^^^s  sUll 
ciiSation®  «od  to  look  upon  it  as  a measure  of 

Mr.  B ring  succeeded.  He  declared  that  the  bill  contains  no- 


thn..T  h • r u neueciareu  tnat  the  bill  contains  no- 

the  character  of  a pledge,  than  is  to  be 
I Tifn  , o ot  the  senator  from  Massachusetts.  He 

rep  led  to  the  statements  that  this  bill  yielded  the  principle  of 
protection,  and  qiioted  from  the  language  of  the  gentleman^from 
lenn.sylvama  to  day,  and  some  days  since,  for  the  purpose  of 
shew  ing  that  even  he  had  changed  his  first  views  of  the  subject 

fm  thcSr^T. originally  ^t  iirvSg 

fi>r  thI.^  bill  at  the  present  session,  but  said  that  these  doubts  had 
s bsequently  given  way.  He  took  a view  of  the  course  pur 
tariff  m n ^’«»««J  <vania,  in  reference  to  the^ast 

SS.  opinions  had  not  always  been 

stable  and  uniform  on  the  subject.  He  stated  that  there  was  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote 
measure  which  carries  into  effeet  the  views  express 
ed  by  the  president  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  present 
«e.-.sion,  until  his  friend  from  Kentucky  had  introduced  this  bill 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  he  should  be  found  on  this  ques- 
tion in  opposition  to  the  views  of  his  friend  from  Massachusetts 
but  he  could  not  help  tliinking  that  his  friend  had  attached  to  i 
niucli  importance  to  the  evils  to  which  he  thought  this  bill  would 
lo.?rhp-  differing  from  the  vievvs  ofWsIfni  f^ 

fhJ  ni  right  Of  that  state  to  place  herself  i 

S firth"'‘i -u  ’ now  occupies,  he  would  never  have  vot- 
ed for  the  bill,  until  the  other  nieasme  had  been  passed.  He 
remarked  that  the  senator  from  Massachusetts  liad  objected  to 
this  bill  because  It  was  prospective  legislation.  ^ “ * 

Mr  fkeftsfer  stated  that  he  had  not  objected  to  prosnective 
bgislation,  but  he  had  said  that  this  bill,  excepting  the  fi?n  sec 
lion,  was  not  prospective  legislation.  All  our  legislat  on  is  pros 
P'-‘^“ve-  We  do  not  legislate  for  the  past. 

Mr.  fivang  then  resumed,  and  argued  that  the  bill  gives  siiflr 
cimit  protection  to  the  manufacturers.  It  also  saves  U.e  pH 
pic  of  protection  which  he  would  never  have  consented  u/aban 
don.  It  leaves ^free  all  articles  which  are  necessary  for  the 
manufacturer.  He  believed  that  they  who  had  hitherto  opposed 
tut  system,  would,  when  they  should  cease  Kevv 

tins  question  through  a pa.ty  medium,  be  disposed  to  yield  a 
moderate  protection  to  domestic  industry  ^ 

thJ/o  'Imn  obtained  the  floor,  and  expressed  his  regret 

that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  should  have  endeavored 
to  mix  poison  in  the  cup  which  had  been  tendered  to  the  south 
in  order  to  induce  her  to  p.ish  it  away  from  her  He  stated tllli^ 
wished  such  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff  as,  by  prostrat^ 
in.  by  a sudden  action  the  great  interests  of  one  section  of  the 
union,  might  produce  the  danger  of  reaction.  He  said  that  the 
feeling  of  the  soutli  would  he  one  of  deep  gratitude  to  those  who 
had  come  to  her  aid,  when  her  friends  were  upon  her,  and  fn  t e 
dark  hour  when  there  was  not  a particle  of  light  save  the  smr 
kies  which  came  from  the  steel  of  her  enemy.  He  deprecated 
the  panacea  against  panic  which  some  gentlemen  offered  to 
them,  and  thanked  those  who  had  zealously  hastened  the  pre 
«enf  f uT*."  Hr  trusted  that,  although  the  me- 

sent  bill  did  not  go  so  far  as  had  been  hoped,  it  would  still' con- 
ciliate the  country,  and  obtain  from  all  parties  deep  gratitude  for 
those  who  have  stepped  forward,  and  by  sacrifimn-  a part  of 
* the  rest,  and  tranqiiiiised  the  country!^ 

observations  on  the  assertion 

but  would  look  abro.ad  upon  the  whole,  with  a desire  to  exten^d’ 
a " rT‘‘-  *^^oient  protection.  He  believed  that 

instead  of  being  abandoned,  the  tariff  system  would  hereafteJ 
>e  placed  on  a better  footing  than  any  oh  which  it  had  hereto 
fore  stood.  It  was  from  no  feeling  of  panic  that  hrilad  been 
induced  to  vote  for  this  measure.  He  had  been  disposed  to 
soothe  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  pro 
diiceastate  of  thing.s  which  would  bring  all  the  great  interJs^s 

marS.nfla^''-’  He  replied  to  some  of  thrre 

marks  of  the  senator  from  Massachuictts,  (Mr.  Webster),  espe- 


cially to  the  one  in  which  he  had  said  that  this  bill  contained  a 
pledge  vyhich  would  prevent  an  honorable  man  from  vot  " 
a repeal  ot  this  law.  In  such  a case,  he  wished  il  se  fa  r 
from  Massachusetts  to  establish  a rule  exclusively  for  h^  oi  n 
goverrmient,  and  to  leave  others  to  the  same  fre7course  of  L 
ion.  He  also  went  over  the  ground  he  had  formerly  taken  as  fo 
the  concurrence  between  the  resolutions  of  that  gentlemL  a.Id 
the  bill  now  under  consideration.  He  then  replied  o w fa  tmd 
alien  from  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  as1o 

the  course  pursued  in  committee,  and  insisted  that  the  protec 
tion  secured  by  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  is  more  efficient  than 
that  winch  would  have  been  obt.ained  by  the  amendment  of  that 
senator.  He  also  stated  that  he  had  conversed  with  practical 
manutacturers,  and  had  been  satisfied  that  none  of  the  «reat 
interests  of  the  country  would  be  sacrificed  by  this  bill  iT,  rft 
fereiice  to  the  statements  made  by  the  senator  from  Pennsvlwi' 
nia,  relative  to  the  ruin  which  this  bill  would  bring  on  tlm  eSib' 
hshments  in  Pennsylvania,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  as  much 
injury  would  not  result  from  this  measure  as  would  have  res  S 
from  the  proposition  made  by  the  senator  from  Pennsylfapfa^ 
However  Perinsylvania  may  have  legislated  at  home  she  l -fd 
not,  on  this  floor,  shewn  that  steady,  inflexible  defer.,, 
not  to  surrender  a particle  of  the  princi  o pro‘ia^ 
was  now  manifested.  He  would  not  permit  it  ?o  go  fofth  7o  he 
world  that  he  and  his  friends  who  were  about  to  rS  d vvi  h 

mTA®’  the  country,  ffiSames 

in  favor  ol  tins  bill,  were  about  to  yield  any  thing  of  the  pi  inci 
pie  ofpro^ction.  He  regretted  that  he  had  occupied  ttm  Lnate 
yo  long.  He  would  not  go  through  the  clauses  of  the  biU  w h h 
was  printed.  He  trusted  that  his  constituents  would  m 

should  find  at  the  expiration  of  the  nine  years  that  there  h 
been  too  much  yielded  of  the  interests  of  the  manufLS^ 
would  willingly  go  with  those  friends  with  whom  he  Imd  so  lon^ 
acted,  in  restoring  things  to  their  former  condition.  ” 

Mr.  Webster  replied  that  he  stood  on  the  ground  that  specific 
duties  and  discrimination  in  laying  them,  were  the  essence  of 
he  protective  system,  and  these  had  been  surrenderedTuiL 
bill.  He  would  leave  this  point  to  be  settled  by  the  people  He 
then  made  some  brief  answers  to  the  remarks  of  the  iln-itor^ 
from  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  He  thou<rht  it  was  amof  a n.c 
possibilities  that  when  gentlemen  came  together  next  session 
they  would  be  told  that  a new  law  would  be  necaesarv  to  can-J 

produce  no  diminution  of  the  revenue,  and  that  if  the  revenue 
Imiff  by  a different  modification  of  t Im 

n had  been  said  about  practice 

men,  the  opinions  of  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  such  convened  here 
was  not  to  be  mistaken  for  public  opinion;  and  11^-11^^^ 
believing  that  the  opinions  of  practical  men  were  always  H e 
surestguides  for  politicians:  He  repeated  that  artisans  and  me 
chanics  would  be  severe  sufferers  under  the  op^afiL  of  rl  t 
bill  which  would  take  off  the  protection  from  tlmJe  mUcles 
He  made  a brief  reference  to  what  had  been  said  coiicerninir 

in»t  he  hi,i  ;,"f 


ri^“a^ru'ifsre"„,ir  ™ -hSt'Ji:: 
.uS„f\M 

was  iiracticab  e,  the  result  woohl  not  be  so  favorable  to  tS  , ia 
nufaeturer  as  Ipid  been  supposed. 

Mr.  Clayton  repeated  his  views  for  the  purpose  of  extricating 
thmniu?i”  10  the  home  valuation.  He  said  he 

a"“  ^Mrbo’Jif.  'ti: 

convictmn  that  public  opinion  is  correcting,  and  alniLt  correct 
ed,  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff;  and  that  the  time  is  cominc  wheh 

t «•  n'i’if-^’H  f>»Rting.  He  stated  that 

‘be  same  with  the  tariff’  of  1832,  with  the  exceminn 
of  the  high  duty  on  woollens  which  was  conceded  last  vear^as  a 
boon  from  the  gentlemen  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Wilkin/)  and 
from  New  Jersey,  (Mr.  Dicker  son), foVAhieh  tlmv^v“  e 

other  «!1  it  extraordinary  that  gentlemen  on  the 

other  side  had  come  so  near  together  as  they  had. 

enforcing  bill,  and  the  remark.s  made  by 
the  senator  from  bouth  Carolina,  he  said  that  he  was  «lad  to 
ear  from  him  that  this  bill  was  to  be  discus.sed  in  thesouih 

be  Jnt led  hv  thp'^'^‘‘  be  one  which  could 

be  SI  itled  by  the  cannons  of  the  press,  and  not  the  cannons  of 
artilleiy,  whan,  instead  of  steel  bayonets,  steel  pens  mii^ht  be  tl  e 
lof  cartoiich  box  would  be  laid  aside  for  the  bal- 

ot  box.  On  the  question  of  protection,  the  bill  provided  protec- 
tion for  nine  years,  and  then  afterwards  for  protection  of  20  ner 
7 b'bo’iut  IS  nothing.  If  the  bill  protects  to  a sniall 
anioiint,  it  admits  the  power  to  protect  to  a large  amount. 

Mr.  Sjrraguc  replied  to  what  had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker, 
and  expicased  his  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  should 
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make  his  speech  run  counter  to  his  vote.  He  repeated  what  he 
had  formerly  said,  that  this  was  a concession  from  the  strong  to 
the  weak;  and  argued  that  a change  had  taken  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  influence  of  the  desire  of  concession,  in  the  opi- 
nions of  many  who  were  opposed  to  any  legislative  action.  If 
the  spirit  which  ran  through  the  speech  of  the  senator  from 
Georgia  was  the  prevailing  spirit  in  the  south,  tliere  would  have 
been  found  in  this  part  of  the  country  a dillereni  spirit  than  that 
of  concession. 

Mr.  Holmes  said  he  was  astonished  that  any  one  .should  speak 
of  consistency  in  his  presence.  Every  thing  he  saw  or  heard 
convinced  him  that  he  was  the  only  consistent  man  in  the^e- 
nate.  The  semator  from  Massachusetts  threw  charges  of  in- 
consistency against  Soutli  Carolina,  and  the  latter  threw  tliem 
back,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  He  was  bound  to  believe  them 
all,  as  they  were  all  honorable  men,  and  consequently  he  was 
bound  to  believe  that  they  were  all  inconsistent.  He  then 
went  into  an  examination  of  what  had  been  saidp'o  and  con, 
on  the  subject  of  the  pledge  contained  in  the  bill.  In  relerence 
to  the  representative  obligation,  he  was  happy  to  be  supported 
by  his  friend  from  Delaware,  who  had  said  that  he  did  not  view 
himself  as  tlm  exclusive  representative  of  Delaware.  Now,  he 
did  not  regara  himself  as  the  exclusive  representative  of  his  as- 
sumed constituents;  and  when  he  received  some  time  since  in- 
structions from  those  who,  like  himself,  were  merely  represen- 
tatives of  others,. he  thought  them  entitled  to  any  thing  rather 
than  respect.  He  had  answered  them,  and  he  believed  they 
were  sincerely  sorry  they  had  ever  passed  their  resolutions;  for 
what  with  his  answer,  and  what  with  their  disposition  of  it, 
they  had  managed  to  make  themselves  supremely  ridiculous. 
He  went  on  to  state  that  the  northerri  manufacturers  would 
deem  themselves  suliiciently  protected  by  this  bill,  and  that  the 
possibility  was,  that  the  next  a[>plication  for  protection  would 
be  from  the  south.  He  then  declared  that  all  the  legislative 
efforts  which  might  be  brought  against  the  manufacturers  would 
never  be  found  able  to  put  down  yankee  industry  and  yankee 
enterprise. 

Mr.  Wright  then  rose,  and  stated  the  defects  which  he  found 
in  the  bill.  He  objected  to  the  proposed  rate  of  reduction  for 
the  eight  years,  and  to  the  want  of  a uniform  rule  of  valuation. 
He  objected  to  the  inequality  of  the  protection  given  by  this  bill. 
His  next  objection  was  that  while  the  duty  on  negro  cloth  ex- 
ists, it  refuses  to  impose  any  duty  on  the  material  which  enters 
into  that  fabric,  and  which  is  grown  in  abundance  in  this  coun- 
try. He  also  objected  to  the  system  of  home  valuation,  which 
he  deemed  to  be  impracticable,  or  if  practicable,  most  unequal; 
and  he  objected  further  to  the  abolition  of  all  specific  and  dis- 
criminating duties,  and  substituting  a mode  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive. He  would  not  discuss  the  question  of  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  protect  our  manufactures  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign 
articles,  but  he  thought  that  this  bill  did  nut  sufficiently  recog- 
nise that  power.  On  this  point,  he  quoted  the  language  of  the 
address  of  the  free  trade  convention  which  met  last  year.  He 
expressed  his  own  opinion  to  be  in  favor  of  laying  imposts  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  sufficient  revenue  for  the  wants  of  the 
country.  So  far,  he  was  assured  that  the  power  to  impose  du- 
ties, was  vested  in  congress. 

His  strongest  objection  to  the  bill  was  that  it  endeavors  to 
bind  the  action  of  future  congresses.  He  considered  this  as  a 
provision  which  was  puerile  in  itself,  and  one  which  would 
never  be  considered  as  binding.  He  then  viewed  the  circum- 
stances umicr  which  congress  was  called  upon  to  act  on  this 
hill,  im|)crfect  as  it  is.  He  ktiew  that  he  should  be  charged 
with  legislating  under  the  influence  of  his  fears.  He  could  not 
suffer  his  fears  to  govern  has  conclusions.  But  he  would  not 
disregard  them.  There  had  been  a deep  and  settled  discontent 
in  a certain  portion  of  the  country  against  our  legislation,  and 
lie  could  not  bring  himself  to  regard  that  discontent  lightly. 

Under  liic  expression  of  that  feeling,  congress  had  done  what, 
if  they  had  not  done,  would  have  left  the  union  dissolved, 
The  operation  of  that  discontent  was  against  the  whole  body  of 
laws  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue;  and  w'ould,  if  carried  on, 
have  destroyed  all  the  means  of  the  govcrnineirt.  And  without 
the  purse  no  government  could  exist.  He  had  therefore  come 
to  the  question  deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  his  vote  to  prevent  such  an  evil.  He  had 
been  long  of  the  opinion  that  the  revenue  ought  to  he  reduced. 
He  had  also  been  long  impressed  with  a sense  of  the  inequality 
of  the  tariff  system.  No  one  had  questioned  the  principle  on 
which  this  hill  was  founded;  it  was  only  in  reference  to  the  de- 
tails that  difference  of  opinion  existed.  A part  of  the  country 
is  deeply  excited,  deeply  exasperated;  by  what  means,  it  was 
not  for  him  to  inquire,  but  the  condition  of  things  was  such  as 
to  render  it  uncertain  whether  the  union  can  exist  even  until 
the  month  of  December,  unle.ss  something  shall  be  done. 

Mr.  Bibb  then  stated,  that  he  regarded  the  bill  as  a peace 
oflering,  so  offered  and  so  accepted,  for  the  purpose  of  concilia- 
tion; 

‘‘Now  is  the  winter  of  onr  discontmit 

Made  glorious  summer  by  this  son  of  . 
not  Old  York,  nor  New  York,  but  a son  ot  the  Old  Dominion  — 
from  the  Slashes  of  flanover— he  did  not  c.ire  by  what  hand  it 
was  offered,  he  would  willingly  take  it.  lie  made  a few  addi- 
tional observations  on  the  pro])riety  of  taking  the  bill  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

Mr.  Clay  then  said  a few  word.s  in  reference  to  thi.s  bill  and 
the  enforcing  bill,  both  of  which  he-considered  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  send  forth,  as  well  to  show  that  the -laws  must  be 


executed,  as  well  as  that  there  is  a disposition  to  make  conces- 
sions. He  stated,  that  on  the  subject  of  the  government  being 
a compact,  he  principally  agreed  with  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  but  with  some  diflercncc  as  to  the  character  of  the 
right  conferred  by  that  compact.  He  did  not  adopt  the  opinion 
that  there  had  been  any  advance  made  in  the  usurpation  of 
powers  by  the  general  government.  He  then  went  into  a view 
of  the  history  of  this  system  to  shew,  that  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  ago,  there  was  no  opposition  raised  against  the  power  of 
congress  to  protect  domestic  industry.  The  opposition  on  con- 
stitutional grounds  had  subsequently  grown  up.  He  then 
stated,  that  in  his  opinion  no  state  could  so  practically  construe 
the  constitution  as  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
without  plunging  the  country  into  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy. 
He  said  that  he  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  that  ablest,  wisest, 
and  purest  of  American  statesmen — James  Madison — who  still 
lives,  and  resides  in  Virginia — the  doctrines  which  were  ad- 
vanced by  him  in  1799.  The  answer  of  that  distinguished  man 
to  the  resolutions  of  the  other  states,  and  his  address  to  the 
people,  effected  a sudden  revolution  of  public  opinion.  The 
people  rallied  around  him — the  alien  and  sedition  laws  were 
repealed — and  the  usurpations  of  the  general  government  were 
arrested.  He  viewed  the  government  as  federative  in  its  origin, 
in  its  character,  and  in  its  operation,  and  under  the  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  gives  to  congress  to  pass  all  laws  to 
carry  into  effect  the  granted  iiowers,  they  could  pass  all  neces- 
sary laws.  He  hoped  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  would  concili- 
ate all  classes  and  all  sections  of  the  union. 

He  did  not  arrogate  any  tnerit  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  He 
had  cherished  this  system  as  a favorite  child,  and  he  still  clung 
to  it,  and  should  still  cling  to  it.  Why  had  he  been  reproached? 
He  had  come  to  the  child  and  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines, who  were  desirous  to  destroy  it.  He  wished  to  save  and 
cherish  it,  and  to  find  for  it  better  and  safer  nurses.  He  did  not 
wish  to  employ  the  sword,  but  to  effect  his  object  by  concession 
and  conciliation.  He  wished  to  see  the  system  placed  on  a se- 
curer basis,  to  plant  it  in  the  bosoms  and  affections  of  the 
people.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  learned 
his  views  of  the  system  from  the  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
had  spoken  of  him  as  the  pilot  who  was  directing  the  vessel. 
If  it  was  so,  he  would  ask  if  she  had  been  secured  by  a faithful 
crew?  If  all  had  been  faithful,  he  believed  there  would  have 
been  no  danger  now  assailing  the  system.  He  assailed  no  one; 
he  merely  defended  himself  against  the  reproaches  of  others. 

Another  motive  with  him  was  to  preserve  the  union.  He 
feared  he  saw  hands  uplifted  to  destroy  the  sj'stem — he  saw  the 
union  endangered — and  in  spite  of  all  peril  which  might  assail 
himself,  he  had  determined  to  stand  forward  and  attempt  the 
rescue. 

He  felt  himself  pained  exceedingly  in  being  obliged  to  separate 
on  the  question  from  valued  friends,  especially  from  his  friend 
from  Massachusetts,  whom  he  had  always  respected,  and 
whom  he  still  respected.  He  then  replied  to  the  argument 
founded  on  the  idea  that  the  protective  principle  had  been 
abandoned  by  this  bill.  He  admitted  that  protection  had  been 
better  secured  by  former  bills,  but  there  was  no  surrender  by 
this.  He  considered  revenue  as  the  first  object,  and  protection 
as  the  second.  As  to  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  an  error  in  the  calculations  of  gentle- 
men. He  thought  that  in  the  article  of  silks  alone,  there  would 
be  a considerable  reduction,  fl’he  protection  to  the  mechanic 
arts  was  only  reduced  by  the  whole  operation  of  the  bill  to  96 
per  ct!lit,  and  he  did  not  know  that  there  would  be  any  just 
ground  for  complaint,  as  some  of  the  mechanic  arts  now  enjoy 
only  25  per  cent. 

The  argument  of  the  senator  from  New  York  w.as  against  the 
bill,  but  lie  was  happy  to  find  his  vote  was  to  be  for  it.  If  his 
argument  brought  other  minds  to  the  same  conclusion  to  which 
it  had  brought  his,  the  bill  would  not  be  in  any  d.anger.  He 
would  say,  save  the  country— save  the  union— and  save  the 
American  System. 

After  a few  words  from  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Wright,  in  which 
the  latter  said  he  had  so  much  confidence  in  the  people,  as  to 
believe  there  would  not  be  a worse  congress  than  this. 

Mr,  Clay  made  a short  rejoinder,  in  which  he  reminded  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  of  the  words  of  a much  greater  man 
than  any  member  of  congress: — “Confidence  is  a plant  of  slow 
growth,”  which  may  he  accelerated  or  retarded  by  circumstan- 
ces. The  gentleman  should  not  outdo  him  in  prepossessions  of 
confidence  in  the  people. 

The  question  was  then  taken,  and  decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Bibb,  Black,  Calhoun,  Chambers,  Clay, 
Clayton,  Ewing,  Foot,  Forsyth,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hill, 
Holmes,  John-ton,  King,  Mangum,  Miller,  Moore,  Naudain, 
Poindexter,  Hives,  Robinson,  Sprague,  Tomlinson,  Tyler,  Wag- 
g,aman.  White,  Wright — ^99. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Buckner,  Dallas.  Dickerson,  Dud- 
ley, Hendricks,  Knight,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Ruggles,  Seymour, 
Silsbee,  Smith,  Tipton,  Webster,  Wilkins  — 16. 

So  the  bill  was  finally  casscij. 

The  senate  then  took  a recess  of  an  hour  and  a half— (until  a 
quarter  pa.>;t  7 o’clock.) 

Evening  session.  The  chair  was  resumed  at  half  past  7 o’clock, 
and,  until  9 o’clock,  the  senate  was  engaged  in  executive  bu- 
siness-after which  a great  many  private  or  local  bills  were 
variously  disposed  of,  generally  ordered  to  a third  reading  or 
passed — as  will  sufficiently  nyycar  in  the  list  of  acts.  [It  was  hard 
to  keep  a quorum  together  this  evening.] 
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The  senate  then  took  up  the  ainendinent  made  by  the  house 
of  representatives  to  tlie  bill  authorising  the  distril)Ution  of  tiic 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

Mr.  Clay  said  that,  although  the  objects  to  which  the.se  pro- 
ceeds are  to  be  applied,  were  a favorite  point  with  him,  yet  as  he 
had  found  that  he  wa.s  differing  on  this  topic  willi  some  of  his 
friends,  and  as  it  had  been  suggested  that  there  might  be  difli- 
ciilty  111  another  quarter,  if  the  words  struck  out  by  the  house 
were  retained,  he  would  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Robinson  expressed  a hope  tliat  the  question  w’ould  not  be 
pressed  at  this  late  hour,  in  so  thin  a senate,  when  many  were 
absent  who  are  so  much  interested  in  the  measure.  He  hoped 
that  the  question  would  not  be  taken,  except  in  a full  senate. 

Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  regret  that,  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session,  tlie  senator  from  Illinois  should  wish  for  delay,  which 
might  endanger  the  passage  of  the  bill.  It  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  members  present,  that  there  are  so  many  absentees. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  then  ordered  on  the  motion  to  concur. 

Mr.  CZai/ wished  to  take  the  question  to  night,  in  order  that 
the  executive  might  have  time  to  act  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chambers  said  he  should  vote  against  the  amendment. 
He  would  rather  vote  againt  the  bill,  than  take  it  with  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  concur,  and 
decided  as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Bell,  Black,  Buckner,  Clay,  Clayton,  Dudley, 
Ewing,  Foot,  Hendricks,  Holines,  King,  Mangum,  Moore,  Nau- 
dain,  Poindexter,  Prentiss,  Robbins,  Sejmiour,  Silsbee,  Spr.ague, 
Tomlinson,  Tyler, White — 23. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Bibb,  Chambers,  Grundy,  Robinson,  Tipton 
—5. 

So  the  amendment  was  concurred  in. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Poindexter,  it  was 

Ordered,  That  when  the  senate  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  meet 
at  10  o’clock  to-morrow. 

At  11  o’clock,  the  senate  adjourned— yeas  17,  nays  10. 

Marche.  Many  bills  were  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  wdiich 
there  is  no  use  in  a present  recapitulation  of.  Among  other  pro- 
ceedings— 

On  motion  of  Mr.  King,  the  senate  proceeded  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  bill  authorising  the  establishment  of  a pension 
agency  at  Decatur,  in  the  state  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Moore  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  read,  ‘‘one  pen- 
sion agency  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  Alabama,”  &c. 

Mr.  Chambers  objected  to  the  bill,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
effort  to  remove  the  public  funds  from  the  United  States  bank. 
As  the  charter  of  the  bank  will  expire  in  two  years,  it  was 
scarcely  worth  wdiile,  for  that  short  period,  to  make  the  change. 

Mr.  King  disclaimed  any  intention  to  charge  agaitist  the  U. 
States  bank  that  it  was  not  competent  to  perform  its  obligations 
to  pay  the  pensioners.  The  object  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  was 
to  enable  the  pensioners  in  Alabama  to  obtain  their  pensions 
without  being  put  to  the  expense,  inconvenience  and  delay, 
which  are  consequent  on  a journey  to  the  place  where  the  mo- 
nies are  deposited. 

Mr.  Sjo'agi/c  opposed  the  bill.  He  warned  the  senate  against  re- 
turning to  the  (iractice  of  investing  the  public  funds  in  local  banks, 
by  which  the  government  had  already  sustained  heavy  losses. 
The  system  established  had  been  found  convenient,  easy  and 
secure;  and  there  was  no  reason  for  departing  from  it.  If  this 
bill  pas.^ed,  Maine  would  have  an  eiptal  right  to  come  to  con- 
gress for  a similar  agency. 

Mr.  Eniiig  moved  to  lay  the  bill  and  aim’ndment  on  the  table. 

Gn  motion  oflMr.  Moore,  the  yea.s  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  w’us  then  taken,  and  the  motion  was  decided  as 
follows:  yeas  20,  nays  17. 

So  the  bill  was  laid  on  the  t.able. 

Mr.  Clay  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  chair  to  the  following 
effect: 

Mr.  Clay.  An  incident  occurred  a few  days  ago  which  gave 
me  very  great  pain,  and  1 am  quite  sure  that  in  that  feeling  the 
whole  senate  participated.*  I .allude  to  some  of  the  observations 
made  by  the  honorable  senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Massachusetts  near  me,  with  reference  to  an 
important  bill  then  pending.  1 was  persuaded  at  the  time  those 
remarks  were  made,  that  they  were  the  result  of  mutual  mis- 
conception, and  were  to  be  attributed  solely  to  that  zeal  which 
each  of  those  honorable  sen.ators  felt — in  the  position  in  which 
they  stood  towards  each  other— the  one  to  carry,  the  other  to 
defeat  the  measure,  with  respect  to  which  my  friend  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  mj'seLf  unfortunately  took  different  views. 

The  concluding  observations  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi, 
after  having  delivered  a very  able  and  argumentative  speech, 
one  which  I need  not  say  to  him  and  the  senate  embodied  all 


*Mr.  Poindexter  had  taken  occa-ion  to  allude  to  the  course 
of  Mr.  Webster  during  the  war  of  1812,  on  which  he  comment- 
ed with  great  severity,  and  compared  it  with  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Wwbster  declined  all  explanations  to  the  se- 
nator from  Mississippi.  He  said  that  the  senator  from  South 
Carolina  was  with  him  in  the  house  of  representatives  at  the 
period  to  which  Mr.  P.  alluded,  and  if  that  senator  wished  any 
explanation  of  his  course  at  that  time,  he  would  pay  the  most 
cheerful  and  respectful  attention  to  his  request.  But  he  did  not 
feel  himself  called  upon  to  take  any  notice  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  Mr.  Poindexter  immediately  arose 
and  said,  “he  felt  the  most  jierfcct  contempt  for  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts.^’ 


which  could  be  brought  to  bear  on  his  side  of  the  question,  and 
made  me  regret  th.at  we  had  lost  the  benefit  of  his  ability.  In 
concluding  his  remarks,  it  did  appear  to  some  members  of  the  se- 
nate, and  to  myself,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  it  was  so  felt  by  the 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  there  was  something 
personal,  and  peculiarly  harsh  in  his  Language.  Acting  on  that 
supposition  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  in  the 
course  of  his  observations,  also  used  language  which  may  have 
seemed  to  be  unnecessarily  harsh.  But  in  the  sense  which  I 
understood  the  remarks  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  senator  from  Massachusetts  might  have  found  some 
justification. 

1 can  perfectly  well  conceive,  however,  that  the  senator  from, 
Mississippi  vvas’infiuenced  in  his  course  by  notliing  beyond  the 
ardor  of  the  momentary  excitement  to  which  he  had  yielded 
himself.  I know  the  respect  which  he  bears,  has  borne  at  least, 
and  1 am  sure,  yet  bears  to  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  the 
personal  and  friendly  inteicourse  which  has  always  existed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  respect  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  and 
I am  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  honorable  senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, in  the  remarks  with  which  he  concluded  his  speech, 
referred  solely  to  the  public  course — the  public  measures — of 
the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  the  character  of 
the  particular  measure ‘under  consideration,  without  intending 
to  reflect  on  the  personal  character  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts. And  I am  sure,  it  was  not  the  purpose  of  the  ho- 
norable senator  from  Massachusetts  to  give  any  personal  bear- 
ing to  observations  which  lie  fidt  called  ujion  to  make.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I should  feel,  and  1 am  sure  the  senate 
would  also  feel,  great  pain,  if  these  two  gentlemen,  who  have 
been  for  so  long  a time  on  a fooling  of  friendship,  should  be  se- 
parated by  any  circumstance  attributable  to  hostile  feeling;  or, 
rather  to  the  misunderstanding  which  has  arisen.  I am  sure, 
that  the  senate  as  well  as  myself,  would  be  glad  that  these  two 
gentlemen  should  still  pursue  their  friendly  feelings  to  each 
other;  and  I hope  such  an  explanation  will  be  given  as  will 
produce  a reconciliation  between  the  two  gentlemen,  who  have 
so  frequently  acted  in  concert  together  on  important  subjects, 
and  who  entertain  towards  each  other  the  highest  respect.  And 
I do  hope  that,  in  some  way  or  other,  means  will  be  found  to  re- 
move this  momentary  interruption  of  these  gentlemen,  and  that 
nolhing  will  occur  to  disturb,  arqong  the  members  of  the  senate, 
that  harmony  and  peace,  which  I trust  will  prevail  among  all 
the  members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Poindexter  rose  and  said,  that  the  circumstance  which 
the  honorable  senator  from  Kentucky  had  alluded  to,  as  having 
p.assed  between  him  and  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, was  to  him  a source  of  regret.  Tlie  measure  under  con- 
sideration at  the  time,  was  one  to  which  he  was  strongly  op- 
posed, and  against  which  he  entered  his  solemn  protest.  The 
honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts  had  advocated  that  mea- 
sure with  his  usual  zeal  and  ability.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks he  alluded  to  the  course  of  the  south  in  opposition  to 
the  American  System,  and  charged  upon  citizens  of  that  section 
of  the  union  in  general,  and  more  particularly'on  South  Carolina, 
acts  which  amount  to  treason  and  rebellion,  and  a disposition 
to  rupture  our  happy  union,  and  to.burn  the  constitution  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  Coming,  sir,  from  that  quarter  of  the 
union,  I felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  vindicate  it  from  those  asper- 
sions, and  to  throw  back  to  the  honorable  senator,  as  far  as  I 
could,  a Roland  for  his  Oliver.  Believing  that  the  south  was 
right  in  the  position  which  she  has  assumed,  1 felt  authorised  to 
allude  to  the  past  history  of  the  country,  and  to  the  political  con- 
duct of  the  honorable  gentleman  himself,  in  illustration  of  my 
argument.  Perhaps,  in  the  ardor  of  my  feeling,  I went  too  far; 
and,  if  so,  1 deeply  regret  it.  For  it  was  far  from  my  purpose 
to  violate  the  decorum  of  debate  which  has  ever  characterised 
this  body,  or  to  express  myself  with  harshness  towards  the  ho- 
norable senator  from  Massachusetts.  He  well  knows  the  re- 
spect and  kindness  which  I bear  for  him;  and  I assure  him  that 
I had  no  intention  to  reflect  either  upon  his  personal  character, 
or  the  purity  of  his  political  motives.  Plaving  said  this.  I trust  I 
have  put  myself  “I'ccties  in  curia”  on  this  subject.  It  was  as- 
suredly far  from  my  intention  to  trespass  on  the  feelings  of  the 
honorable  member  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Webster.  It  is  not  more  a matter  of  regret  to  the  honora- 
ble senator  from  Mississippi  than  to  m5'self,  that  any  misunder- 
standing should  have  occurred  between  us.  Since  our  ac- 
quaintance in  this  body,  we  have  been  on  a footing  of  kindness 
and  courtesy,  and  there  is  no  gentleman  in  the  senate  towards 
whom  I have  been  less  inclined  to  manifest  any  warmth,  which 
might  he  attributed  to  want  of  decorum.  I certainly  thought 
that  the  last  portion  of  the  honorable  senator’s  remarks  had  a 
very  strong  personal  bearing  on  myself:  I certainly  thought  they 
were  intended  to  have  that  effect.  I am  very  happy  to  hear  the 
honorable  gentleman  disavow  that  he'  intended  to  give  them 
such  a bearing.  I respond  entirely  to  the  declaration  that  there 
has  been  between  us,  always,  kindness  and  a good  understand- 
ing. There  are  incidents  connected  with  our  relative  situations 
towards  each  other  which  would  make  it  extremely  unpleasant 
that  any  thing  should  occur  which  can  disturb  the  good  under- 
standing which  ought  to  exist  between  honor.able  members.  I 
therefore  entirely  disavow  any  intention  to  offer  any  personal 
disrespect  towards  him,  in  my  answer  to  the  remarks  which  he 
made  towards  me. 

Mr.  Poindexter  then  rose  and  said:  The  disclaimer  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  calls  for  further  explanation 
from  me.  In  reply  to  what  I deemed  a personal  affront,  towards 
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myself,  from  the  lionorable  senator,  I used  expressions  which, 
if  such  was  not  intended,  might  appear  harsh,  and  a violation  of 
the  respect  wliich  onglit  to  be  preserved  between  members  of 
this  honorable  body.  Finding  from  the  explanation  which  lias 
been  given  by  the  lionorable  senator,  that  his  puifiose  was  not  to 
oft'er  me  any  personal  insult,  or  to  wound  my  sensibility  as  an 
individual,  I take  this  occasion  voluntarily,  and  with  great  [ilea- 
snre,  to  retract  the  ofl'en.sive  expressions,  hastily  used,  under 
the  impulse  of  the  moment;  and  1 tender  rny  hand  to  the  hono- 
rable senator  with  perfect  freedom  and  cordiality. 

Evening  session.  A private  bill  being  passed — 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dudley,  the  senate  then  proceeded  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

When  the  doors  were  reopened,  Mr.  Clay  was  found  speak- 
ing. He  WMS  engaged  in  expressing  his  approbation  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  president  pro  tern,  of  this  body.  The  present,  he 
said,  had  been  a very  arduous  session.  He  should  not  have 
voted  for  the  present  presiding  officer,  had  he  been  present 
when  he  was  elected;  nor  did  he  mean  to  s.ay  what  would  be  his 
vote,  if  the  election  were  now'  to  be  made.  But  he  gave  with 
great  pleasure,  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  faithful  and  able 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  that  officer  had  performed  his 
duty.  He  conclud(?d  with  asking  leave  to  present  the  following 
resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  senate  be  presented  to  the 
hon.  Hugh  L.  White,  for  the  dignity,  ability,  and  impartiality, 
with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  senate. 

The  resolution  was  then  considered,  and  unanimously 
adopted. 

Late  in  the  course  of  the  evening— 

Mr.  Poindexter  moved  that  when  the  senate  adjourns,  it 
adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o’clock  to  morrow;  and  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  which  were  taken  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Bibb,  Black,  Buckner,  Clay,  Dickerson, 
Holmes,  Johnston,  Moore,  Poindexter,  Robbins,  Tyler,  Wag- 
gaman. — 12. 

NAYS — Messrs.  Benton,  Chambers,  Dallas,  Dudley,  Ewing, 
Foot,  Frelinghuysen,  Grundy,  Hendricks,  Hill,  Kane,  Knight, 
Naudain,  Robinson,  Ruggles,  Seymour,  S|)rague,  Tipton,  Tom- 
linson, Webster,  Wilkins,  Wright,  White, — 23. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening — 

A bill  from  the  house  of  representatives  for  making  appropria- 
tions for  building  light  houses,  &c.  was  read  a first  time,  and  on 
the  question  that  it  be  now  read  a second  time, 

Mr.  Grundy  objected:  and  the  motion  requiring  by  rule  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  senate,  the  hill  was  of  course  rejected. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Fool,  the  resolution  offered  by  him  some 
days  ago,  calling  upon  the  secretary  of  war  to  furnish  a plan  for 
equalising  the  pay  of  the  army,  was  taken  up  and  agreed  to. 

The  chair  communicated  a message  from  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  communicating  information  respecting  the  con- 
sular establishments  of  the  U.  States;  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

The  senate  spent  about  three  hours  in  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

Several  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  senate  to  take  up 
the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of  Matthew  Lyon,  but  the 
senate  refused  to  consider  it. 

About  half  past  4 o’clock,  a committee  on  the  part  of  the 
senate  w’as  appointed  to  join  such  committee  as  the  house might 
appoint,  to  wait  on  the  president,  and  inform  him  that  the  two 
houses  were  ready  to  adjourn. 

The  house  having  apiiointed  a committee,  the  jnintcommitt.ee 
waited  on  the  president,  and  returned  with  an  answ'er  that  he 
had  no  further  communication  to  make;  whereupon, 

Mr.  King  moved  that  the  senate  then  adjourn,  sine  die. 

Mr.  White,  (president  pro  tern.)  then  rose  and  addressed  the* 
senate  to  the  following  effect: 

Before  the  presiding  officer  leaves  the  chair,  he  is  desirous  of 
Baying  a few  words. 

We  met  under  circumstances  calculated  to  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  matters  of  high  excitement  would  arise  during  our 
sojourn  here.  It  was  by  the  will  of  the  majority  of  this  body 
that  I was  placed  in  this  chair,  to  preside  over  your  delibera- 
tions. I looked  upon  the  high  honor  thus  conferred  to  be  but 
temporary;  for  could  I then  have  foreseen  th;it  I was  to  act  in 
this  capacity  till  now,  most  certainly  my  distrust  of  my  experi- 
ence would  have  induced  me  to  shrink  from  undertaking  the 
task.  The  duties  ol  the  chair  are  at  all  times  arduous,  but  the 
more  particularly  so,  when  topics  of  high  interest  and  import- 
ance are  under  discussion.  My  experience,  however,  has  con- 
vinced me  that  even  under  these  circumstances,  the  presiding 
officer  may  have  a pleasant  task  to  perform,  when  every  mem- ' 
ber  submits  himself  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  of  this  body,  in- 
stead of  having  a law  for  himself. 

I take  pleasure  in  sbvting  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
session,  no  act  has  been  done  by  any  one  member,  and  no  sin- 
gle expression  has  reached  my  ear,  calculated  to  give  pain  to 
the  presiding  officer.  If,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  confided 
to  me,  I have  had  the  misfortune  to  injure  or  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  any  individual,  [ trust  he  will  do  me  the  justice  to  be- 
lieve that  it  has  happened  without  any  intention  on  my  part. 
I have  endeavored  to  act  imparti:illy  towards  every  member 
of  this  body;  and  I would  have  them  to  b(‘ar  in  mind,  that  if, 
during  the  arduous  duties  I have  bad  to  perform,  and  amidst  all 
the  e.xcitements  that  have  existed,  any  thing  like  order  has  been 
preserved,  it  must  be  attributed  more  to  the  kindness  and  cour- 


tesy of  senators  towards  the  presiding  officer,  than  to  the  capa^ 
city  which  he  was  able  to  bring  to  the  duties  assigned  him.  .'t 
is  not  probable,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  that  we  can  all 
ever  assemble  in  this  chamber  again.  1 shall,  after  putting  the 
question,  take  a farewell  of  all  who  are  here  present;  and  I feel 
regret  that  I cannot  exchange  good  wishes  with  those  who  are 
absent;  hoping  that  it  may  be  our  good  fortune  all  to  meet 
again. 

The  president  then  put  the  question  on  adjournment;  which 
was  carried  nemine  dissentiente. 

The  senate  then,  at  3 o’clock,  [A.  M.]  adjourned  sine  die. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 

Procce.Hngs  of  Thursday  Feb.  28,  continued — Evening  session. 
Among  various  senate  bills  which  received  their  first  reading, 
the  house  took  up  a joint  resolution  from  the  senate,  suspend- 
ing the  rule  which  forbids  the  sending  of  bills  from  one  house  to 
the  other  on  the  three  last  days  of  the  session,  so  far  as  to  allow 
them  to  be  sent  on  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  Jidams  moved  to  amend  it  by  extending  the  suspension 
also  to  the  rule  which  prohibits  bills  to  be  sent  to  the  president 
on  the  last  day. 

Mr.  Wicklijfc  wished  to  limit  the  effect  of  the  suspension  to 
the  ordinary  appropriation  bills  only. 

After  a desultory  conversation,  in  which  Messrs.  Mams,  Tay- 
lor, Wicklijfe  and  Ellsworth,  took  part,  the  amendment  was 
made  specific,  by  enumerating  certain  bills  to  be  excepted. 

Mr.  Hoffman  supported  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Wicklijfc,  and 
protested  against  consuming  the  morning  of  Suirday  in  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Irvin  hoped  the  land  bill  would  be  included,  and  Mr. 
Newton,  the  light  house  bill. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass.  Mr.  Camhreleng,  and  Mr.  widams, oppos- 
ed the  limitation  proposed  by  Mr.  Wicklijfe. 

Mr.  Patton  moved  to  lay  the  whole  subject  on  the  table;  but 
this  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Wicklijfe’s  amendment  was  then  rejected,  and  that  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jidams  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wicklijfe  then  proposed  that  both  houses  be  adjourned  by 
the,  presiding  officers  thereof,  on  Saturday  night,  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Stewart  moved  the  previous  question  on  this  motion, 
which  was  seconded — yeas  69,  nays  40. 

The  joint  resolution,  as  amended,  was  then  ordered  to  be  read 
a third  time. 

The  house  then  resumed  the  orders  of  the  day,  being  </te  bill 
further  providing  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue;  when 

Mr.  Wayne,  of  Georgia,  took  the  floor,  and  continued  to  oc- 
cupy it  in  a speech  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  in  reply  to  Mr. 
McDuffie’s  argument  of  the  morning. 

Mr.  Foster,  of  Georgia,  succeeded,  and  spoke  with  very  great 
force  and  animation,  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Daniel,  of  Kentucky,  next  addressed  the  house,  and  did 
not  resume  his  seat  until  a quarter  before  twelve  o’clock;  when 

Mr.  Craig,  of  Virginia,  after  some  previous  remarks,  demand- 
ed the  previous  question;  but  withdrew’  liis  motion  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carson,  of  N.  C.  who,  under  a promise  to  renew 
the  motion,  made  an  explanation  in  reference  to  something 
which  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Daniel.  He  then,  according  to  pro- 
mise, renewed  the  motion  for  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Leads  moved  an  adjournment.  The  motion  was  nega- 
tived. 

Mr.  Clayton  wished  Mr.  Craig  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  to  allow  him  to  explain;  but  Mr.  Craig  de- 
clining to  do  so, 

Mr.'  WickliJJ'e  said  he  had  an  amendment  or  two  to  offer.  He 
was  called  to  order,  as  the  motion  for  the  previous  question  was 
not  debateable. 

The  demand  for  the  previous  question  was  seconded— yeas 
103. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put,  as  follows:  “Shall  the 
main  question  now  be  puff” 

A call  of  the  house  was  moved,  but  negatived. 

The  previous  question  was  then  carried  by  yeas  and  na}’s,  as 
follows — yeas  110,  nays  44. 

So  the  house  determined  that  the  main  question  should  now 
be  put. 

The  main  que.stion  was  accordingly  put — “Shall  the  bill  be 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a third  time?”  and  determuied 
as  follows: 

YEAS— Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  Allan,  H.  Allen,  Anderson, 
Appleton,  Ashley,  Banks,  N.  Barber,  Barringer,  Barstow,  I.  C. 
Bates,  James  Bates,  Beardsley,  Bell.  Bergen,  J.unes  Blair,  John 
Blair,  Boon,  Bouck,  Briggs,  J.  Brodhead,  .1.  C.  Brodhead,  Bu- 
cher, Bullard,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Chandler,  E.  Cooke,  B.  Cooke, 
Corwin,  Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creighton,  J.  Davis,  Dayan, 
Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Doubleday,  Draper,  Geo.  Evans, 
Joshua  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Findlay,  Fitz- 
gerald, Ford,  Grennell,  William  Hall,  Hiland  Hall,  Harper,  Haw- 
kins, Heister.  Hodges,  Hofiinan,  Hogan,  Holland,  Horn,  Howard, 
Hubbard,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Irvin,  Isacks,  Jarvis,  Richard  M. 
Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson,  Kavanagh,  Kendall,  Kennon,  J.  King, 
Henry  King,  Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Lyon,  Mann, 
Marshall,  Maxwell,  Wm.  McCoy.  MeIntire,  McKay,  McKen- 
nan,  Mercer,  Millig:in,  Mitchell,  Muhlenburg,  Nelson,  Newton, 
Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pierson,  Pitcher,  Polk,  Potts,  J.Reed,  E. 
C.  Reed,  Russel,  Sewell,  Slade,  Smith,  Southard,  Speiglit,  Stan- 
difer,  Stephens,  Stewart.  Storrs,  Sutherland,  Taylof,  F.  Tho- 
mas, P.  Thomas,  John  Thomson, Tompkins,  Tracy,  Verplanck, 
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■VVard,Ward\vell,  Watmongh,  Wayne,  Wilkin,  Elisha  WhiUle- 
sev.  Camp.  F.  White,  Edward  D.  While,  Worthington,  Young— 
126. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Alexander,  R.  Allen,  Archer,  Arnold,  Barn- 
well, Bouldin,  Carson,  Chinii;  Claiborne,  Clayton,  Coke,  Connor, 
Coulter,  Daniel,  Davenport,  W.  11.  Davis,  Felder,  Foster,  Cor- 
don, Gritfin,  i’hoinas  H.  Hall,  Lewis,  Mason,  Robert  McCoy, 
Newnan,  Nuckolls,  Patton,  Plummer,  Roane,  Root,  W.  Tliomp 
son,  Wheeler,  Wicklilfe — 33. 

Mr.  Bell  moved  that  the  bill  have  its  third  reading  noic. 

Mr.  Carson  remonstrated,  and  proposed  to-morrow. 

Mr  Lc  ris  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Gordon  opposed  the  third  reading  at  this  time,  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  many  gentlemen  who  wished  to  record  their 
names  against  it.  He  wished,  himself,  to  otter  some  remarks 
upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  S.  C.  said  he  had  been  anxiou.s  to  have  address- 
ed the  hou.se,  and  would,  if  it  were  the  wish  of  the  house,  occu- 
py about  twenty  minutes.  But  he  could  not  ask  it.  Were  he  a 
mere  demasrogue,  he  would  wish  no  greater  advantage  than  to 
have  the  bill  thus  driven  through  the  house. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  an  adjournment;  but  withdrew  his  motion. 
Mr.  Ward  said  a few  words,  proposing  a course  to  he  adopted. 
Mr.  Wickliffe  said  he  never  had  known  the  previous  question 
called  on  a bill  which  had  never  been  read,  either  in  the  house 
or  in  committee. 

Mr.  Letcher  remonstrated  against  proceeding  at  this  time,  as 
the  bill  was  completely  in  the  power  of  the  house,  and  its  pas- 
sage could  not  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Coulter  hoped  those  opposed  to  the  bill  would  commit  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  majority.  It  was  plain  that  the  bill  must 
pass.  He  should  have  liked  to  address  a few  remarks  to  the 
house— but  he  was  not  solicitous  on  the  subject — because  there 
was  another  way  of  reaching  the  public  than  by  speeches  in  that 
house. 

Mr.  Carson  said  he  should. resign  the  bill  to  the  majority. 

Mr.  Polk  thought  it  would  be  better  to  delay  the  third  reading 
of  the  bill  until  the  house  was  fuller. 

Mr.  Bouldin  said  there  could  be  no  need  to  postpone,  unle.ss 
those  opposed  to  the  bill  could  be  heard.  He  had  no  other  word 
to  say,  whether  the  bill  pass  to-night  or  to-morrow:  it  was  the 
same  thing  to  the  part  of  the  country  he  represented;  but  he 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  declare  their  sentiments  before  it  became 
a law. 

Mr.  Beardsley  pressed  the  question  to-night:  the  house  had  no 
time  to  hear  further  debate. 

Mr.  Craig  said  he  was  conscientious  in  voting  for  the  bill;  but 
he  should  do  so  without  knowing  how  his  constituents  viewed 

it. 

Mr.  Lyon  thought  it  would  be  better  to  read  the  bill  now;  and 
he  would,  in  the  morning,  move  the  previous  question;  when  all 
would  record  their  votes. 

Mr.  Coke  said  the  indications  of  the  will  of  the  house  that  the 
bill  should  p.ass  without  hearing  the  view.s  of  the  minority  were 
so  decided  that  he  should  not  oppose  it:  but  he  should  prefer  de- 
livering his  views. 

Mr.  Polk  inquired  whether,  if  the  bill  should  be  ordered  to  the 
third  readins,  and  then  the  previous  question  should  be  called, 
the  bill  would  he  the  first  order  in  the  morning.^ 

The  chair  replied  in  the  aflirmative. 

Mr.  Foster  moved  an  adjournment:  which  was  negatived  with- 
out a count. 

The  question  was  at  length  put  on  deferring  the  reading  of  the 
bill  until  to-morrow,  and  decided  in  the  neg.ative,  without  a 
count. 

The  question  was  thereupon  put,  on  reading  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  Beardsley  moved  the  previous  question:  and  it  was  se- 
conded. 

Mr.  Foster  asked  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  inquired  whether  the  speaker  could  recognize 
the  motion  for  the  previous  question  as  in  order,  before  the  bill 
had  ever  been  read  at  all.’ 

The  speaker  referred  to  the  journal  to  prove  that  the  bill  had 
been  twice  read. 

The  chair  then  inquired  whether  any  member  wished  the 
reading  of  the  bill.’  if  they  did  it  should  be  read. 

.Mr.  Wickliffe  again  made  his  question  of  order,  and  insisted 
that  the  previous  question  could  not  have  been  in  order  till  the 
bill  had  been  read  through,  as  the  house  had  ordered. 

The  chair  decided  that  the  bill  must  first  be  read.  It  vi'as  then 
read  through  at  the  clerk’s  tabid. 

[It  was  now  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.] 

The  question  being  propounded  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Beardsley  moved  the  previous  question — it  was  second- 
ed, put  and  carried  by  yeas  and  nays,  as. follows:  yeas  111,  nays 

The  house  then  adjourned  at  about  half  past  one. 

Friday,  March  1.  After  some  minor  busine.ss — 

Mr.  Vcrplunck,  under  instruction  from  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  made  the  following  report: 

The  committee  of  ways  and  me:ins  report:  That,  among  the 
subjects  referred  to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  at  an 
early  period  of  the  se.ssion,  were  the  transactions  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  states,  in  relation  to  the  payment  of  a portion  of  the 
public  debt;  anil  the  inquiry  into  the  present  pecuniary  and 
financial  state  and  management  of  the  institution. 

The  arrangement  made  by  the  bank  fora  temporary  postpone- 
ment, with  the  consent  of  the  holders,  of  the  payment  of  five 


millions  of  the  three  per  cent,  debt,  being  now  substantially 
closed  by  the  surrender  to  the  government  of  the  certificates  of 
slock,  except  for  a small  amount,  and  the  whole  debt  itself  hav- 
ing been  liquidated,  so  far  as  respects  the  governhient,  at  an 
earlier  period  than  it  is  probable  it  would  otherwise  have  been, 
this  question  seems  no  longer  to  present  any  important  or  prac- 
tical object  of  inquiry,  or  to  call  for  or  admit  any  action  of  con- 
gress upon  it. 

The  committee  have  examined  several  of  the  directors  on  this 
subject,  as  well  as  upon  other  points  connected  with  the  ma- 
nagement ot  the  institution.  Tlieir  testimony  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted, and  the  committee  specially  refer  to  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Bevan  and  Mr.  Eyre  as  expianatoTy  of  the  history  and  motives 
of  this  transaction. 

It  is  due,  however,  to  the  government  to  express  the  opinion, 
that,  in  the  arrangement  made  by  the  bank  agent  in  England  for 
the  purchase  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock,  and  the  detention  of 
the  certificates,  (which  measures  were  afterwards  disclaimed 
by  the  bank),  the  bank  exceeded  its  legitimate  authority,  and 
that  this  proceeding  had  no  sufficient  warrant  in  the  correspon- 
dence of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  bank,  the  gene- 
ral character  of  its  business,  and  the  soundness  of  its  capital,  is 
a subject  of  much  greater  interest  and  importance,  since  it  in- 
volves not  only  the  question  of  the  safety  of  the  public  deposites, 
but  the  value  of  the  large  amount  of  slock  held  by  government, 
and  the  still  more  momentous  considerations  of  the  soundness 
of  a large  portion  of  our  currency,  and  the  consequent  security 
or  insecurity  of  the  domestic  exchanges  and  commerce  of  the 
country. 

Tlje  president,  in  his  message  to  congress,  at  the  opening  of 
the  present  session,  informed  them,  “that  such  measures  as 
were  within  the  reach  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  been 
taken  to  enable  him  to  judge  whether  the  public  jdeposites  in  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  were  entirely  safe:  but,  as  his  limited 
power  might  prove  insufficient  to  that  object,”  the  president  re- 
.commended  the  subject  to  congress,  as  particularly  worthy  of 
their  investigation. 

Since  that  period,  the  report  of  the  agent  appointed  by  govern- 
ment for  thi.5  examination,  has  been  communicated  to  congress, 
and  referred  to  this  committee.  The  committee  of  ways  anti 
means  have  also  received  from  the  directors  of  the  bank  a report 
on  the  principal  points  of  its  administration  and  its  present  state, 
prepared  by  the  exchange  committee  of  the  bank,  and  adopted 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  importance  of  the  statements  and  results,  contained  in 
that  report,  induced  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  in  the 
course  of  the  examination  of  the  directors  composing  the  ex- 
change committee,  to  require  their  attestation,  under  oath,  to 
the  facts  and  statements  of  that  paper,  as  distinguLhed  from  its 
opinions  and  arguments.  This  was  done  very  fully.  The  same, 
and  other  directors,  (two  of  wdiom  had  heretofore  been  govern- 
ment directors,  one  under  the  present,  and  one  under  two  for- 
mer administrations),  in  reply  to  various  interrogatories,  stated, 
as  will  be  seen  in  the  evidence  herewith  submitted,  the  means 
at  the  command  of  the  board  of  directors,  or  any  rnember  of  it, 
for  distinctly  knowing  the  operations  of  the  several  branches, 
and  the  character  of  the  paper  discounted  at  them,  together  with 
their  own  opinion,  drawn  from  these  sources,  of  the  general 
safety  of  such  paper. 

The  committee  of  w.ays  and  means  have  to  regret  that  the 
constant  and  daily  pressure  of  the  various  duties  which  have 
devolved  upon  them,  during  this  short  and  laborious  session,  did 
not  permit  a more  full  fexamination  into  the  concerns  of  the  in- 
stitution. If,  however,  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  evidence 
calculated  to  refute,  or  in  any  way,  impeach,  that  w hich  is  be- 
fore the  committee,  the  statements  and  opinions  of  the  treasury 
agent,  selected  by  the  treasury  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
hank;  those  of  several  of  the  present  directors,  men  ot  charac- 
ter and  intelligence,  long  conversant  with  accounts  and  banking 
business;  the  official  returns  of  the  bank  itself,  and  the  report  of 
its  principal  committee-,  attested  to  under  oath;  if  all  these  can 
be  relied  upon,  as  furnishing  satisfactory  information  on  the  pre- 
sent state  and  pecuniary  means  of  the  institution,  the  following 
results  will  appear: 

First.  The  directors  of  the  bank  at  Pliiladelphia  receive  from 
the  boards  of  their  branches  frequent,  regular  and  minute  re- 
turns of  the  paper  discounted  by  them.  These  returns,  together 
with  the  separate  correspondence  of  the  cashier.^  of  the  several 
branches,  afford  such  information  of  all  the  business  of  those 
branches  as  to  enable  the  board  of  the  mother  bank,  or  any  sin- 
gle director  wffio  may  wish  to  inquire  into  it,  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  the  business  of  those  branches:  as,  for  instance, 
whether  the  mass  of  paiier  discounted  be  founded  on  ordinary 
commercial  transactions,  and  to  be  paid  from  their  proceeds 
when  at  maturity,  or  whether  any  considerable  proportion  of  it 
consi.'f.s  of  what  is  called  accommodation  paper,  regularly  renew- 
ed. They  can  know,  in  like  manner,  whetherthc'domestic  bills 
of  exchange,  purchased  at  the  branches,  arise  out  of  business 
transactions,  and  to  be  paid  when  at  maturitv,  or  wdiether  they 
are  mere  accommodation  paper  in  another  form,  to  he  repeated- 
ly renew’ed  by  drau'ing  and  re  drawing  between  distant  offices. 

Second.  These  returns  together  with  the  reports  of  the  boards 
of  the  several  branches,  upon  whose  character  and  judgment 
they  place  great  reliance,  form  the  ground  upon  which  the  di- 
rectors have  stated,  under  oath,  their  full  confidence  that  the 
mass  of  paper  discounted  by  the  bank  and  its  branches,  and 
detailed  as  actuc  debt  in  their  statement,  is  safe.  On  this,  they 
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believe,  no  serious  loss  need  be  apprehended.  The  dishonored 
paper  held  by  the  bank  is  stated  to  be  roturned  as  doubtful  or 
suspended  paper,  and  to  be  estimated,  not  at  its  nominal,  but  at 
its  presumed  actual  value.  The  real  estate  of  the  bank  is,  in 
like  manner,  valued,  not  at  cost,  but  on  estimates  founded  on 
frequently  renewed  appraisals  of  the  proi)able  market  value. 
They  depose  that,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  belief,  the 
whole  amount,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions,  if  any,  of  do- 
mestic bills  of  exchange  purchased  by  the  bank  and  its  offices, 
is  regular  business  paper,  founded  upon  the  agricultural  exports 
and  commercial  imports  of  the  country;  and  that  by  far  the 
greatest  portion  (probably  nine-tenths)  of  the  notes  discounted 
is  of  the  same  character.  They  also  assert,  with  much  confi- 
dence, that  most  of  tlieir  accommodation  notes  are  well  se- 
cured, and  form,  in  fact,  the  safest  investment  of  the  bank. 

The  inquiries  respecting  the  amount  of  accommodation  paper 
were  made  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  general  business 
transactions  of  the  bank;  and  not  because  the  committee  believ- 
ed tliat  accommodation  paper,  discounted  to  a great  extent, 
would  necessarily  endanger  the  solidity  of  any  moneyed  insti- 
tution. Such  paper  may  frequently  be  as  safe,  and  such  loans 
as  useful,  as  any.  But  it  is  certain,  that,  when  moneyed  insti- 
tutions are  in  a hollow  and  unsound  state,  it  commonly  arises 
from  the  capital  having  been  invested  in  doubtful  paper  of  this 
description.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  of  the  discounts  of  a bank 
being  principally  applied  to  the  ordinary  business  paper  of  an 
active  commercial  community,  will  show,  that,  allowing  for  on- 
ly ordinary  judgment  and  integrity  in  the  selection  of  such  paper, 
nothing  short  of  some  general  overthrow  of  mercantile  credit 
will  produce  material  loss. 

Third.  In  general  corroboration  of  their  statements  on  this 
point,  as  well  as  of  their  opinions  of  the  security  of  the  bank 
debt,  the  directors  appeal,  1st,  to  the  fact  of  the  great  fluctua- 
tion of  the  exchange  business,  at  the  same  points,  at  different 
periods,  corresponding  with  the  periods  of  the  shipments  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  the  west;  as,  for  instance,  at  Nashville,  with- 
in three  months  in  1831,  from  1^366,000  to  ^1,062,000.  And  again, 
at  the  same  place,  in  1832,  within  about  h-alf  a year,  from 
$2,760,000  down  to  $.503,000.  2d,  That  of  the  easy  reduction, 
during  the  last  year,  of  about  one-eighth  of  the  whole  amount 
of  the  bank  debt  throughout  the  uriion,  and  specially  to  the 
amount  reduced  in  the  western  offices.  3d,  To  the  very  small 
amount  of  losses  which  have  occurred  for  some  lime  past  in 
those  offices,  and  to  the  facility  with  which,  in  addition  to  the 
aggregate  reduction  of  loans  there,  a very  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  local  debt,  on  promissory  notes,  has  been  converted 
into  the  more  secure  and  manageable  form  of  domestic  bills  of 
exchange. 

If  these  statements,  and  this  evidence,  can  be  relied  upon,  the 
available  and  secure  resources  of  the  bank  amounted,  on  the 
first  of  January  last,  to  eighty  million  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  whilst  all  the  claims  against  it,  for  bills, 
debts  and  deposites,  including  those  of  the  government,  and  for 
the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  were  but  $37,800,000,  leaving 
above  forty-three  millions  as  a guarantee  to  the  nation  ag.ainst 
any  losses.  For  as  the  whole  amount  of  debts,  bills  and  depd- 
sites  must  be  paid  before  the  stockholders,  the  whole  capital 
and  the  surplus  must  be  considered  as  a pledge  for  the  debts  due 
to  individuals  and  the  government.  As  the  capital  consists  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  dollars,  it  would  appear,  from  this  state- 
ment, that  the  bank  had  earned,  and  then  possessed,  a surplus 
of  twenty-two  per  cent,  above  the  amount  of  its  ca(>ital.  Whe- 
ther that  surplus  could  or  could  not  be  realised,  at  a final  wind- 
ing up  of  the  bank,  is  a subject  only  interesting  to  the  buyers, 
sellers,  and  holders  of  stock.  The  single  point  of  view  in  which 
it  is  important  to  the  nation,  is  in  regard  to  its  bearing  on  the 
healthy  slate  of  the  bank,  and  the  consequent  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic deposites,  and  the  sound  state  of  the  currency.  For  those 
objects,  it  is  sufficient  to  inquire,  whether  this  surplus  does  or 
does  not  afford  a sufficient  guarantee  that  the  original  capital  of 
$35,000,000  is  unimpaired. 

The  whole  amount  of  hills  and  paper  held  by  the  bank,  on  the 
1st  January  last,  was  $51,695,000;  of  which  $8,246,000  is  stated 
to  be  the  local  debt  of  the  western  states,  leaving  $.5.3,749,000  as 
the  debt  of  the  Atlantic  commercial  cities,  and  that  in  the  shape 
of  domestic  hills,  between  them  and  the  interior.  There  seems 
no  rea.son  to  doubt  that  the  paper  of  the  description  last  mention- 
ed, is  of  the  same  gener.il  character  as  th.at  of  other  city  banks, 
managed  with  ordinary  <liscretion.  Now,  it  is  well  known, 
that,  in  our  great  cities,  husine.ss  paper  is  constantly  guaranteed 
by  commercial  houses  of  prudence,  stability  and  wealth,  for  a 
del  credere  commission  of  two  and.  a half  per  cent.  On  iTinch  of 
the  belter  class  of  paper,  and  in  some  of  our  northern  cities, 
upon  most  of  it,  the  ordinary  charge  is  much  leSs:  but  a greater 
proportion  of  loss  than  this  ought  certainly  not  to  occur  in  a 
well  managed  city  bank,  where  the  judgment  and  information  of 
a board  of  directors  is  combined  with  that  of  its  officers.  In 
point  of  fact,  it  is  believed  that  tw’o  and  a half  per  cent,  on  their 
di.scountcd  pa[)er  actually  exceeds  the  losses  of  prudently  ma- 
naged institutions  in  our  cities.  But,  allowing  the  lo.ss  on  the 
Atlantic  and  commercial  debt,  to  reach  four  times  that  amount, 
say  ten  per  cent,  then  $5,370,000  of  the  surplu.s,  would  be  an 
ample  guarantee  .against  such  loss.  This  would  leave  $2,680,000 
as  a surplus,  which  would  meet  the  loss  of  about  one-third  of 
the  local  western  debt,  without  impairing  the  original  capital  of 
the  bank. 

The  committee  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  .o-sserting 
their  belief  that  the  western  debt  is  more  hazardous  than  that 


in  .any  other  part  of  the  union.  The  bank  directors  express 
their  conviction  that  it  i.s  not  so;  and  the  agent  appointed  by  the 
trea.sury  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  “that  he  considers  th.at  debt  in 
a safe  and  wholesome  state,  and  that  a greater  amount  of  loss 
need  not  be  apprehended  from  it,  than  from  a similar  mass  dis- 
tributed in  the  cities  of  the  Atlantic  frontier.”  But  this  esti- 
mate has  been  UKide,  because  the  extent  of  the  western  trans- 
actions of  the  bank  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  subjects 
peculiarly  calling  for  investigation. 

These  gener.al  views  of  the  situation  of  the  bank,  and  the  con- 
sequent safety  of  its  depositors  and  bill  holders  derive  strong 
confirmation  from  the  fact  of  the  large  proportion  of  the  specie 
in  the  country  which  is  held  by  the  bank.  It  ajrpears  from  offi- 
cial documents  of  unquestionable  authority,  that  the  specie, 
actually  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  is  within 
onc-fent/i.  of  the  amount  held  by  all  the  other  banks  in  the  union, 
whilst  its  circulation  of  paper  is  but  one-fourth  of  the  aggregate 
of  theirs.  In  other  words;  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has 
above  nine  millions  of  s|)ecie,  with  a circulation  of  notes  to  the 
amount  of  seventeen  millions  and  a half:  whilst  the  aggregate  of 
all  the  other  banks,  with  specie  in  their  vaults,  but  a little  above 
ten  millions,  have  a circulation  of  sixty-eight  millions  of  bank 
paper. 

If,  then,  the  evidence  herewith  submitted,  can  be  relied  upon, 
which  it  is  for  the  house  to  judge  of,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  entire  soundness  of  the  whole  bank  capital,  after  meeting  all 
demands  upon  it,  either  by  its  bill  holders  or  the  government; 
and  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  who  feel  great  con- 
fidence in  the  well  known  character  and  intelligence  of  the 
directors  whose  testimony  supports  the  facts  above  stated. 

The  committee  conclude  by  respectfully  recommending  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

Resolved,  That  the  government  deposites  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
S hates.” 

The  report  was  accompanied  by  sundry  documents. 

Mr.  Watmough  moved  the  printing  of  10,000  extra  copies  of 
the  report  and  documents;  which  was  agreed  to,  (Mr.  Horn, 
who  had  objected  to  the  motion,  having^  withdrawn  his  objec- 
tion). 

Mr.  Polk  then  made  a report  from  the  minority  (three  mem- 
bers) of  tlie  committee,  of  which  the  same  nnmber  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Daniel,  from  the  select  committee  to  which  was  referred 
so  much  of  the  president’s  message  as  related  to  the  exercise  of 
doubtful  powers,  made  a verbal  report,  slating  that  there  was 
not  a single  point  on  which  the  committee  could  agree;  and  he 
had  therefore  been  directed  to  move  that  the  committee  be  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of  the  subject;  which 
was,  after  some  jocular  conversation,  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurring  on  the  motion  heretofore  made,  to 
print  the  report  from  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures. 

Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  should  have  been  glad  to  have  made 
some  reply  to  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hoffman,  merely  to  satisfy  the 
house  that  there  had  been  no  unfairness  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
nority. The  report  was  not  a speech,  as  the  gentlemen  h.ad  in- 
timated, but  a report,  signed  by  those  members  who  had  agreed 
to  it.  But  on  account  of  the  preciousnoss  of  time,  he  should  be 
content  with  having  the  question  taken  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Hoffman  concurred.  He  had  merely  meant  to  say  that 
the  paper,  though  in  the  form  of  a report,  was,  in  fact,  little 
different  from  a speech. 

Mr.  Barbour  said  that  though  there  was  scarcely  a position  in 
the  report  to  which  he  agreed,  he  hoped  it  would  be  printed. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  -then  taken,  and  the  printing  was 
ordered— yeas  93,  nays  .58. 

The  bill  from  the  sen  ate /wr^/icr  to  provide  for  the  collection  of 
the  duties  on  imports  came  up  on  its  final  passage,  (the  previous 
question  thereon  having  been  last  night  ordered). 

The  question  was  decided  as  follows: 

•YEAS— Messrs.  Adams,  Chilton  All.an,  Ileman  Allen,  Al- 
lison, Anderson,  Appleton,  Armstrong,  Ashley,  Banks,  Noyes 
Barber,  Barringer,  Barstow,  Isaac  C.  Bates,  Jas.  Bates,  Beards- 
ley, Bell,  Bergen,  Bethune,  James  Blair,  John  Blair,  Bouck, 
Briggs,  .Tohn  Brodhead,  John  C.  Brodlicad,  Bucher,  Bullard, 
Bind,  Burges,  Cahoon,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Chandler,  Cho.ate, 
Collier,  F.leutheros  Cooke,  Bates  Cooke,  Corwin,  Craig,  Crane, 
Crawford,  Creighton,  John  Davis,  Dearhorn,  Denny,  Dewart, 
Dickson,  Donbleday,  Drayton, .Draper,  Ellsworth,  Geo.  Evans, 
Joshua  Evans,  Edward  Everett,  Horace  Even'll,  Findl.ay,  Fitz- 
gerald, Ford,  Gilmore,  Grenncll,  William  Hall,  Hiland  Hall, 
Harper,  Hawkins,  Heister,  Hodges,  Hoft'man,  Hogan,  Holl.and, 
Horn,  Howard,  Hubbard,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Ingersoll,  Irvin, 
Tsacks,  Jarvis,  Jenifer,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Joseph  Johnson, 
Kavanagh,  Kendall,  Adam  King,  John  King,  Henry  King,  Kerr, 
Lansing,  Leavitt,  Lecompte,  Letcher,  Lyon,  M.nnn,  Marshall, 
Maxwell, McCartv,  William  McCoy,  .Meintire,  IMcKay,  McKen- 
nan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Mitchell,  Muhlenburg,  Nelson,  Newton, 
Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pierson,  Pitcher,  Polk,  Potts,  Randolph, 
John  Reed,  Edward  C.  Reed.  Russel,  Semmes,  Sewall,  Win. 
B.  Shepard,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  Slade,  Smith,  Soule,  Speight, 
Standifer,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Sutherland,  Taylor,  Francis  Tho- 
mas,  Philemon  Thomas,  John  Thomson,  Tompkins,  Tracy,  Ver- 
planck,  Vinton,  Ward,  WardweJl,  Washington,  Watmough, 
Wavne,  Wilkin,  Elisha  WhittleseV,  Fredrick  Whittlesey,-Camp. 
P.  White,  Edward  p.  White,  Williams,  Worthington,  Young- 
149. 
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NAYS — Messrs.  Alexander,  Robert  Allen,  Archer,  Arnold, 
Babcock,  John  S.  Barbour,  Barnwell,  Bouldin,  Carson,  Chinn, 
Claiborne,  Cl.ay,  Clayton,  Coke,  Conner,  Cooper,  Coulter,  Da- 
niel, Davenport,  Warren  R.  Davis,  Felder,  Foster,  Gaither,  Gor- 
don, Griffin,  Thomas  H.  Hall,  Hawes,  Hughes,  Cave  Johnson, 
Lamar,  Lewis,  Mardis,  Mason,  McDuffie,  Newnan,  Nuckolls, 
Patton,  Plummer,  Rencher,  Roane,  Root,  Stanberry,  W.  Thomp- 
son, Weeks,  Wheeler,  Wickliffe,  Wilde — 48. 

So  the  bill  was  finally  passed. 

The  question  being  on  its  title, 

Mr.  McDuffie  said  that  he  rose  to  perform  a solemn  duty.  The 
house  was  about  to  destroy  the  rights  of  the  states— was  about 
to  bury  the  constitution:  he  asked  the  poor  privilege  of  writing 
its  epitaph.  He  then  offered  an  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill,  by  striking  out  its  present  title,  and  inserting  the  following 
in  lieu  thereof: — “.^n  act  to  subvert  the  sovereignty  of  the  states 
of  this  union,  to  establish  a consolidated  government,  without  li- 
mitation of  powers,  and  to  make  the  civil  subordinate  to  the  mi- 
litary power.” 

Mr.  Wayne  moved  to  lay  the  amendment  upon  the  table. 

The  chair  said  the  motion  was  not  in  order. 

Mr.  S/)cio/t<  demanded  the  previous  question,  and  the  call  was 
seconded  by  the  house. 

The  yeas  aud  nays  were  thereupon  ordered,  and  being  taken, 
stood  as  follows:  yeas  150,  nays  35. 

So  the  house  determined  that  the  main  question  should  now 
be  put. 

[The  main  question  was  on  agreeing  to  the  title  of  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  senate,  Mr.  McDuffie’s  proposed  amendment 
having  been  cut  off  by  the  affirmative  vote  upon  the  previous 
question.] 

The  question  was  accordingly  put  and  carried;  and,  in  the 
same  shape  in  which  it  passed  the  senate,  the  bill  was  returned 
to  tliat  body. 

The  speaker  then  proceeded  to  call  the  orders  of  the  day;  and 

The  bill  concerning  the  Virginia  military  land  warrants  being 
reached,  Mr.  Russel  withdrew  the  amendment  he  offered  there- 
to some  days  ago,  and  the  bill  was  ordered  to  a third  reading. 

The  bill  to  establish  the  territory  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  bill 
authorising  a subscription  to  an  edition  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Among  Ihe  business  attended  to  was  the  following: 

Mr.  Wickliff’e,  from  the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  report- 
ed the  following  resolution,  which  was  read  and  agreed  to,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  clerk  of  this  house  continue  the  compila- 
tion of  the  land  laws  from  the  year  1827,  to  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent session  of  congress,  in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of 
1st  March,  1826,  and  6th  February,  1827. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  transmitting  an  abstract  of  the  official  emolu- 
ments and  expenditures  for  the  year  1832,  of  the  officers  of  the 
customs;  which  letter  and  abstract  were  laid  on  the  table. 

The  speaker  laid  before  the  house  a letter  from  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  transmitting  a report  of  the  director  of  the  mint 
of  the  assays  of  foreign  coins  in  the  year  1832;  which  letter  and 
report  were  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  C.  P.  White, 

Resolved,  That  the  director  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States 
be  requested  to  communicate  to  this  house  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next  session  of  congress,  such  amendment  to  the 
existing  laws,  governing  and  regulating  the  mint,  as  be  may 
deem  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  that  institution. 

Mr.  Boon  submitted  the  following  resolution,  which  was  read 
and  laid  on  the  table,  viz: 

Resolved,  I’hat  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  directed  to 
communicate  to  this  house,  as  early  as  practicable,  the  amount 
of  T.  Canby’s  defalcation  on  his  first  bond,  as  receiver  of 
public  monies  at  Urawfordville,  Indiana,  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  into  a second  bond  as  receiver,  and  also  the  amount  of 
money  received  by  said  Canby,  after  the  date  of  the  order  for 
his  removal  from  office. 

Resolved,  further.  That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be  di- 
rected to  communicate  to  this  house,  whether  said  Canby,  late 
receiver  as  aforesaid,  has  not  entered  lands  to  a considerable 
amount,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  others,  with  the  public 
monies  by  him  received;  which  lands  yet  remain  unpatented: 
the  purchase  money  of  which  go  to  swell  the  amount  of  his  de- 
falcation, now  in  progress  of  collection  against  his  securities. 

All  the  succeeding  orders  of  the  day  were  then,  by  successive 
motions  by  Mr.  Wickliffe,  postponed  to  to-morrow,  until  the 
land  hill  was  reached;  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  W. 

The  house  resolved  itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  on 
the  slate  of  the  union,  the  speaker  calling  Mr.  Polk  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Verplanck  moved  that  the  committee  take  up  some  ap- 
propriation bills,  but  the  motion  was  negatived;  and  then,  by  a 
decisive  majority,  took  up  the  bill, from  the  senate  to  distribute 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  in  committee  of  the  whole. 

An  amendment  was  offered  by  Mr.  Duncan  to  set  apart  20  per 
cent,  of  the  value  of  the  public  land  in  certain  of  the  new  states, 
before  the  division  of  the  proceeds  should  be  made,  instead  of 
12i  per  cent,  as  in  the  bill.  But  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Duncan  moved  an  amendment,  proposing  to  fix  the  mini- 
mum price  of  the  public  lands  at  one  dollar.  But  it  was  reject- 
ed without  a count. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  moved  to  amend  the  second  section  thereof,  by 
striking  out  the  words  which  restrict  the  application  of  the  funds 
accruing  to  the  several  states  to  three  specified  objecls,  (inter- 


nal improvement,  education  and  colonization),  and  to  leave  it 
to  tke  states  to  apply  the  funds  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
tures thereof  shall  direct. 

The  amendment  was  adopted,  without  a count. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  also  added  a proviso  postponing  the  effect  of 
the  bill,  until  the  public  debt  should  have  been  paid. 

This  was  adopted,  yeas  67,  nays  42. 

Mr.  Plummer  proposed  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  require  the 
expense  of  surveys  and  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  be  first  de- 
ducted, before  the  distribution  should  be  made  among  the  states. 
He  made  a short  speech  in  support  of  this  motion,  and 
The  question  being  put,  it  was  negatived. 

Mr.  White,  of  Florida,  moved  to  amend  to  the  bill,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Florida  in  the  distribution  of  the  land;  but  it  was  negativ- 
ed without  a count. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  moved  to  amend  the  bill  so  as  to  allow 
the  location  of  the  granted  lands  in  tracts  of  80  acres,  instead  of 
320  acres,  as  proposed  in  the  bill. 

In  support  of  this  motion,  Mr.  PZitmmer  addressed  the  house 
for  some  lime;  but  the  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Clay  then  moved  to  .amend  the  bill,  by  striking  out  the 
whole  bill  after  the  enacting  clause,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
two  sections,  which  he  read. 

[His  amendment  went  to  graduate  the  price  of  tlie  lands,  di- 
minishing it  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  had  been  in  market, 
and  remained  unsold.] 

Mr.  Speight  now  moved  a recess,  but  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived— yeas  29,  nays  86. 

Mr.  Clay  then  commenced  a speech,  in  explanation  and  sup- 
port of  the  plan  he  had  proposed.  Having  proceeded  about  an 
hour,  he  gave  way  to 

Mr.  Mardis,  who  moved  a recess.  The  motion  was  again  ne- 
gatived— yeas  11,  nays  97. 

Mf.  Clay  resumed,  and  having  ag.ain  proceeded  for  some  time, 
yielded  the  floor  to 

Mr.  Duncan,  who  proposed  that  the  bill  be  for  the  present  laid 
aside.  But  the  committee  was  manifestly  averse  to  doing  so, 
and  some  confusion  arising, 

Mr.  Duncan  withdrew  his  motion;  and 
Mr.  Clay  proceeded,  and  having  concluded, 

Mr.  Mardis  obtained  the  floor,  and  addressed  the  committee 
for  about  an  hour  in  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Plummer  next  obtained  the  floor;  and  held  it  until  10 
o’clock,  in  a speech  directed  against  the  bill,  and  in  support  of 
the  amendment.  Repeated  attempts  were  made  to  induce  him 
to  resume  his  seat,  and  the  liouse  was  frequently  in  a state  of 
extreme  confusion  and  disorder. 

Mr.  PoZfc,  who  was  in  the  chair,  earnestly  remonstrated,  and 
implored  the  house  to  be  mi)idful  of  its  own  dignity,  and  how- 
ever anxious  they  might  be  to  act  upon  the  bill,  to  respect  the 
constitutional  right  of  the  member  from  Mississippi  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  Plummer  said  th.'vt  when  he  rose,  he  had  been  prepared 
for  interruption  and  insult;  but  should  not  be  intimidated  from 
the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

Mr.  PooZ  called  Mr.  Plummer  to  order,  as  having  reflected  in 
an  offensive  manner  upon  the  house. 

The  cActir,  however,  pronounced  him  to  be  in  order,  inasmuch 
as  he  had  not  said  that  the  insult  to  which  he  alluded  was  in- 
tended or  offered  by  the  members  of  the  house. 

Mr.  Plummer  having  at  length  concluded  his  remarks,  the 
question  was  taken  on  Mr.  Clay’s  amendment,  which  was  re- 
jected without  a count. 

Mr.  Clay  offered  it  again  as  an  additional  section  to  the  bill. 
It  was  again  negatived. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  moved  an  amendment,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  that  the  whole  expense  of  survey  and  sale  of 
the  land,  and  of  the  salaries  of  all  officers  connected  therewith, 
including  the  expense  of  the  general  land  office,  should  be  de- 
ducted before  the  proceeds  of  the  land  should  be  distributed. 
The  amendment  was  also  rejected;  when 
On  motion  ofMr.  Wickliffe,  the  committee  rose,  and  reported 
the  bill  and  amendments  to  the  house. 

In  the  house,  the  amendments  were  read,  and  concurred  in, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Wickliffe’s  proviso,  which  he,  him- 
self, after  examination,  thought  ought  not  to  be  adopted,  inas- 
much as  the  contingency  for  which  he  had  intended  it,  would  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Mason  again  pressed  the  amendment  he  had  offered  in 
committee. 

It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lewis,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Wick- 
liffe’, when 

Mr.  Stewart  demanded  the  previous  question,  (which  cuts 
off  all  pending  amendments). 

The  demand  being  seconded,  Mr.  Jlf oson  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

They  were  ordered,  and  the  previous  question  was  there- 
upon put,  and  carried— yeas  91,  nays 46.  __ 

The  main  question  on  ordering  the  bill  to  its  third  reading 
was  then  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  read  a third  time,  and  the  question  being  on  its 
passage,  it  was  decided  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS. — Messrs.  Adams,  C.  Allen,  Heman  Allan,  Arnold, 
Babcock,  Banks,  Noyes  Barber,  J.  S.  Barbour,  Barringer, 
Barstow,  Beardsley,  Briggs,  Bucher,  Bullard,  Burd,  Eleuthoros 
Cooke,  Bates  Cooke,  Cooper,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Crane,  Craw- 
ford, Creighton,  Daniel,  J.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dewart, 
Dickson,  Ellsworth,  George  Evans,  Joshua  Evans,  Edward 
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Everett,  Horace  Everett,  Gilmore,  Greniiell,  Hiland  Hall,  Hcis- 
ter,  Hodges,  Hogan,  Huglies,  Huntington,  Ihrie,  Irvin,  Jenifer, 
J.  Jolinsoii,  Kavanagli,  Kendall,  Kennon,  Adam  King,  Henry 
King,  Kerr,  Leavitt,  Le'clier,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  McCarty, 
Kohl.  McCoy,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Mulilenburg,  Nel- 
son, Newton,  Learee,  I'endlelon,  Pierson,  Pitcher,  Potts,  Ran- 
dolph,  John  Reed,  Root,  Russel,  Aug.  H.  Shepperd,  dlade, 
Smith,  Southard,  Stanherry,  Stewart,  Sutherland,  Taylor, 
Philemon  Thomas,  John  Thompson,  'I'onipkins,  Verplanck,  Vin- 
ton, VVardwell,  Washington,  Watmough,  Wilkin, Elisha  Whit- 
tlesey, Ered’k  VVliitllesey,  Edward  D.  White,  Wicklitfe,  Wil- 
liams— 96. 

NAYS. — Messrs.  Alexander,  Archer,  Ashley,  Barnwell,  Be- 
thune,  John  Blair,  Boon,  Cambreleng,  Carr,  Ctiinn,  Claiborne, 
Clay,  Coke,  Duncan,  Eelder,  Gordon,  Griliin,  William  Hall, 
Hawkins,  Horn,  Isacks,  Jarvis,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  Lecompte, 
Lewis, Lyon,  Mardis,  Mason,  Win.  McCoy,  Melniire,  McKay, 
Plummer,  Roane,  Sewall,  Standifer,  Wiley  Thompson,  Ward, 
Camp.  P.  While,  Worthington — 40. 

So  the  bill  was  pa.ssed,  and  returned  to  the  senate. 

[It  was  now  near  11  o’clock;  when] 

On  motion  ofMr.  Veiylanck,  the  house  went  into  committee 
of  the  whole  on  the  slate  ofthe  union,  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  chair, 
and  took  up  the  harbor  bill, 

[Making  appropriations  for  carrying  on  certain  works  hereto- 
fore commenced  for  the  imiiroveinent  of  harbors  and  rivers, 
and  also  for  coiitinuing  and  repairing  the  Cumberland  road 
and  certain  territorial  roads.] 

Mr.  Coke  moved  that  Uie  committee  rise,  believing  the  house 
to  be  too  much  exhausted  to  proceed. 

The  motion  was  promptly  negatived,  and  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  read  and  amend  the  bill. 

The  most  important  of  the  amendments  were  an  item  of 
^25,000  for  the  continuation  of  surveys  under  the  act  of  1824, 
and  ^34,000  for  the  repairs  of  the  Cumberland  road  in  Virginia. 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  insert  provisions  in  this  bill 
for  new  surveys,  and  the  commencement  of  new  works,  but 
they  were  all  promptly  rejected. 

The  bill  was  then  laid  aside,  and  the  committee  took  up  the 
general  appropriation  bill,  for  the  expenses  of  government  for 
the  year  1833. 

On-miotion  of  Mr.  items  were  added  to  provide  for 

arranging  the  papers  in  the  state  department,  and  making  an 
index  to  tlie  whole  of  them.  Also  for  completing  the  publication 
ofthe  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  the  printing  of  the  last 
census. 

On  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of  the  general  land  office,  Mr. 
IVickliJfe  said  that  the  committee  on  the  public  lands  had  not 
been  able  for  want  of  time  to  complete  the  investigation  ofthe 
concerns  of  that  department.  But  from  the  progress  they  had 
made  in  it,  he  was  fully  convinced  that  the  commissioner  bad 
made  an  improper  application  ofthe  funds  placed  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  Verplanck  proposed  an  item  to  cover  certain  arrearages 
which  had  improperly  accrued  in  the  land  office.  He  did  it 
with  great  reluctance,  and  merely  because  the  United  Slates 
must  of  course  pay  debts  contracted  by  its  authority.  But  the 
expenditure  had  the  decided  disapprobation  ofthe  committee 
of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Wicklijj'e  concurred  in  this  sentiment,  and  hoped  that 
this  instance  might  prove  a warning  to  all  subordinate  officers 
in  the  government,  against  exceeding  the  limit  of  the  expenses 
they  were  authorised  to  incur. 

A good  deal  of  discussion  was  had  in  respect  to  extra  clerks 
in  that  department,  and  the  great  amount  of  its  contingencies. 

Mr.  Verplanck  proposed  an  allowance  of  ^‘34,000  for  extra 
clerk  hire  in  the  post  office  department;  which  was  promptly 
negatived;  ^65,000  was  provided  for  completing  the  survey  of  the 
Choctaw  lands;  16,000  for  the  Creek  cession,  and  80,000  for 
that  of  the  Chickasaws. 

Items  were  inserted  for  continuing  the  printing  ofthe  public 
documents — for  2.50  cojiies  of  the  debates  of  the  old  congress; 
and  2,000  copies  ofCobb’s  Manual. 

Mr.  Washington  moved  to  Insert  an  item  of  $250,000  to  ena- 
ble the  corporation  of  Washington  to  pay  up  its  subscription  to 
the  stock  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  This  aiuGridmenl 
was  negativeil  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be  renew- 
ed in  the  house. 

The  bill  was  then  laid  aside,  and  the  committee  took  up  a 
bill  appointing  a. clerk  to  sign  the  name  of  the  president  to  land 
warrants,  which  was  agreed  without  ameiidinein;  when  the 
committee  rose,  and  reported  the  bills  tu  the  house;  and  [a  little 
after  one  o’clock  in  the  morning] — the  house  adjourned. 

O^T-An  error  occurred  in  the  copy  from  which  we  printed  the 
yeas  and  nays  in  the  hou.se  of  representatives  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  modifying  the  tarilT,  Mr.  Arnohl,  of  Tennessee,  who 
voted  against  the  bill,  being  set  down  as  voiing/d?-  it. 

['VoL  hitel. 

Saturday,  March  2.  The  rcsolntiori  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee of  ways  and  means,  expre.-^sive  of  the  ojiinion  that  the  go- 
vernment deposiies  might,  with  stifety,  be  continued  to  be  depo- 
sited in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  coming  up  for  the  action 
of  the  house, 

Mr.  Polk  delivered  a vehement  speech,  in  opposition  to  its 
adoption.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  support  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Boon  moved  the  orders  of  the  day;  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived—yeas  54,  nays  65. 


Mr.  Ingersoll,  thereupon  referring  to  the  pressure  of  business 
and  the  impatience  of  the  house,  moved  the  previous  question, 
he,  however  withdrew  his  motion  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  McDuffie,  who  replied  to  Mr.  Polk,  and  briefly,  but  ar- 
dently advocated  the  resolution.  He  concluded  by  moving  (ac- 
cording to  his  promise  to  Mr.  Ingersoll)  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Wayne  requested  him  to  withdraw  it.  He  referred  the 
gentleman  to  Mr.  Ingersoll,  but  while  these  gentlemen  were 
conversing  on  the  subject, 

Mr.  Whittlesey  rose,  and  after  a word  or  two  moved  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Mr.  Patton  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table. 

On  this  motion  Mr.  Polk  demanded  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  Wayne  remonstrated,  and  believed  that  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Whittlesey  had  been  out  of  time,  and  out  of  order. 

The  chair  deciding  otherwise, 

Mr.  Wayne  submitted. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  Mr.  Patton^s  motion  to  lay  the 
resolution  on  the  table,  and  decided  by  yeas  and  nays — yeas  79, 
nays  96. 

So  the  house  refused  to  lay  on  the  table. 

The  question  then  recurred  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Whittlesey 
for  the  previous  question. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  the  house — yeas  86,  nays  30. 

The  previous  question  was  then  put  and  carried,  and  the  niaio 
question,  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  was  decided  by  yeas 
and  nays — yeas  110,  nays  46.  So  the  house 

Resolved,  That  the  government  deposites  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States. 

The  house  then  took  up  the  general  appropriation  bill,  with 
the  amendments  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Some  desultqry  debate  occurred  on  one  or  two  of  the  items — 
particularly  on  an  amendment  ofl'ered  by  Mr.  E.  Everett,  to  ex- 
tend the  Ifanking  privilege,  by  giving  it  to  members  from  the 
period  of  sixty  days  before  their  entming  congress,  to  the  first 
day  of  the  congress  succeeding.  This  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  item  of  .$34,000  for  extra  clerk  hire  in  the  post  office  de- 
partment, produced  a somewhat  sharp  debate,  in  which  Messrs. 
Whittlesey  and  Wickliffe  opposed,  and  Messrs.  Conner  and  R. 
M.  Johnson  defended  and  supported  the  amendment.  A letter 
of  the  late  post  master  general  was  read;  and  after  some  desul- 
tory conversation  on  a few  amendments  of  minor  importance, 

Mr.  Hubbard  demanded  the  previous  question;  which  was  se- 
conded, put,  and  carried;  and  the  bill  was  then  ordered  to  its 
third  reading. 

The  house  then  took  a recess  from  4 to  6 o’clock. 

The  evening  session.  The  house  was  occupied  in  reading  a 
third  time  and  passing  some  of  the  appropriation  bills,  &c. 

A joint  resolution  with  an  amendment,  from  the  senate,  ex- 
tending the  interpretation  of  the  pension  law,  occasioned  some 
debate.  Mr.  Wickliffe  opposed  the  resolution,  and  moved  to  lay 
it  on  the  table,  but  withdrew  his  motion  for  Mr.  Hubbard  to 
explain. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  farther  opposed,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachu- 
setts, advocated  the  resolution,  insisting  that  pensions  ought  to 
run  not  only  to  the  proclamation  of  peace,  but  till  the  day  of  the 
disbanding  of  the  revolutionary  army,  (Sept.  1783). 

The  question  being  taken  on  layingthe  resolution  on  the  table, 
it  was  decided  in  the  negative — yeas  64,  nays  73. 

The  senate’s  amendment  was  then  concurred  in. 

The  appropriation  bill  for  the  engineer  and  ordnance  depart- 
ments was  amended,  and  then  ordered  to  its  third  reading. 

A bill  increasing  the  number  of  passengers  in  proportion  to 
tonnage  which  vessels  may  bring  into  the  United  Slates,  coming 
up,  Mr.  Jarvis  moved  to  lay  it  upon  the  table.  The  motion 
prevailed,  yeas  74. 

The  bill  empowering  the  president  to  change  the  location  of 
land  offices  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  bill  giving  the  assent  of  congress  to  an  act  of  the  state  of 
Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  the  Cumberland  road,  coming  up,  Mr. 
Jilexander  moved  to  strike  out  the  proviso  retaining  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  congress  over  the  road. 

The  motion  was  opposed  by  Messrs.  Vinton,  McKennan  and 
Mercer,  and  advocated  by  Messrs.  Mason,  Alexander  and  Clay. 

Mr.  Stewart  demanded  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Clay  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table — negatived. 

The  previous  .question  was  seconded,  put,  and  carried,  and 
the  main  question  being  put,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  its  third 
reading. 

The  hou=e,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  went 
into  coinmiltee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union — and  after 
a struiigle  in  respect  to  diflerent  bills  proposed,  took  up  the  bill 
from  the  senate,  (128),  to  carry  into'effcct  certain  Indian  treaties. 
It  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  E.  Everett,  by  adding  a pro- 
viso for  the  valuation  of  the  buildings  and  improvements  of  the 
American  board  among  the  Choctaws,  and  the  payment  of  the 
balance  only-  The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  its  tliird  reading. 

The  committee  next  took  up  the  amendments  from  the  senate 
to  the  general  appropriation  bill;  among  these  was  an  item  for  a 
custom  house  in  Ballimore,  advocated  by  Mr.  Howard,  nni  con- 
curred in;  another  for  a custom  bouse  in  Newburyport;  another 
for  the  investment  of  the  money  received  from  the  government 
of  France  under  the  late  treaty,  until  paid  over  to  the  claimants; 
another  allowing  the  officers  of  the  customs  the  same  income  as 
they  would  have  been  entitled  to,  had  the  tariff  act  of  1832  not 
passed;  with  some  others,  which  our  reporter  failed  to  hear. 
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The  amendments  were  all  concurred  in,  and  the  bill  ordered 
to  be  engrossed. 

The  committee  took  up  the  bill  to  explain  the  18th  section  of 
the  tarilF  law  of  1832.  It  was  amended  in  several  respects,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Cambreleng,  and  then  ordered  to  its  third  reading. 

The  hardware  bill  was  taken  up  and  amended,^ on  motion  of 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  ^dams. 

The  bill  for  improving  harbors  and  rivers  in  the  territories,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Sevier,  and  the  light  house  bill,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Newton,  were  considered  in  committee,  amended,  and  ordered 
to  a third  reading. 

The  commitee  then  rose,  and  reported  the  bills  to  the  hou.se. 
The  bill  to  e.xplain  the  18th  section  of  the  tariff  act,  occasioned 
a pretty  warm  debate.  Mr.  fVickliffe  insisting  on  the  proviso  he 
had  offered  when  the  bill  had  formerly  been  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  confining  the  effect  of  the  bill  to  goods  which  would  have 
been  entitled  to  drawback. 

Messsrs.  Hoffman,  Camhreleng  and  Wickliffe  supported,  and 
Mr.  Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  opposed  the  amendment. 

The  question  being  put,  it  was  carried. 

The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  its  tliird  reading— yeas  79,  nays 

^^When  the  light  house  bill  came  to  its  third  reading,  an  ardent 
contest  arose.  Mr.  Lewis,  of  Alabama,  vehemently  opposed  the 
bill,  and  threatened  to  call  yeas  and  nays  on  every  item  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Mass,  and  Mr.  Camhreleng  replied,  when  Mr. 
Leivis  moved  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  taken  on  this  motion,  and  stood  as 
follows: — yeas  44,  nays  71. 

So  the  house  refused  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Hoffman  made  various  inquiries  of  Mr.  Camhreleng  in 
relation  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  items  had  been  inserted  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Camhreleng  replied,  and  stated  the  strictness  with  which 
the  committee  of  commerce  had  investigated  each  item.  The 
amendments  were  all  agreed  to,  and  the  bill  ordered  to  its  third 
reading. 

[It  was  now  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.] 

Mr.  Wickliffe  moved  to  suspend  the  rules,  to  allow  him  to 
move  that  the  house  send  a message  to  the  senate,  informing 
them  that  the  house  would  adjourn  at  4 o’clock  sine  die. 

But  the  motion  failed. 

Mr.  Lyon,  of  Kentucky,  obtained  leave  to  present  a memorial 
from  the  legislature  of  that  state,  condemning  the  doctrine  of 
nullification.  The  reading  was  dispensed  with,  and  it  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Whittlesey  moved  to  go  into  committee  on  various  private 
bills,  which  he  named.  The  motion  was  warmly  opposed,  but 
•it  succeeded. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  then  moved  a call  of  the  house,  which  motion 
prevailing,  the  house  was  called  accordingly,  when  116  mem- 
bers answered  to  their  names. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  hoping  that  this  number  of  members  could  be 
kept  in  the  house  to  do  business,  moved  to  suspend  the  call.  It 
was  thereupon  suspended. 

The  bills  named,  were  then  passed  through  committee,  and 
reported  to  the  house. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Howard,  the  following  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  house  be  presented  to  the 
hon.  Andrew  Stevenson,  speaker,  for  the  fairness,  dignity,  skill, 
and  impartiality,  with  which  he  has  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
chair,  during  the  twenty-second  congress. 

Mr.  Sevier  moved  to  go  into  committee  on  three  bills,  for  ter- 
ritorial objects.  The  yeas  and  nays  were  called,  and  it  appear- 
ed that  only  ninety  members  answered  to  their  names. 

At  a little  before  5 o’clock,  a motion  was  made  to  appoint  a 
joint  eommittee  on  the  part  of  the  house,  to  join  a committee  on 
the  part  of  the  senate,  to  inform  the  president  that  the  two 
houses  were  ready  to  adjourn. 

The  question  was  put  and  decided  in  the  affirmative — ayes  70, 
noes  19. 

Mr.  White,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Polk,  were  appointed  the 
committee — and  in  a short  time  after,  they  returned  and  report- 
ed that  the  president  had  no  further  communication  to  make  to 
congress. 

Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Barhour,  the  house  adjourned 
tine  die. 

The  speaker  then  rose,  and  addressed  the  house  as  follows: 
Gentlemen:  I pray  you  to  accept  my  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments, for  this  renewed  expression  of  confidence  and  approba- 
tion, in  the  discharge  of  the  official  duties  of  this  high  office. 

I receive  it  in  the  same  spirit  of  kindness,  in  which  I flatter 
myself  it  has  been  offered,  and  shall  cherish  it  with  feelings  of 
profound  respect  and  the  deepest  gratitude.  For  the  last  six 
years,  it  has  been  your  pleasure,  that  the  arduous  duties  of  this 
chair,  should  be  assigned  to  me. 

This  whole  period  of  service,  has,  as  you  well  know,  gentle- 
men, been  distinguisbed  by  events,  well  calculated  to  render 
this  station,  one  of  more  than  ordinary  labor  and  respoii-sibility. 

I have  zealously  and  faithfully  endeavored  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility, and  I hope  I shall  not  be  deemed  arrogant,  when  I 
say,  that  I feel  a proud  consciousness  that  the  duties  of  this  high 
trust,  have  been  discharged  by  me,  with  a single  eye  to  the  cha 
racter  and  dignity  of  this  house,  the  interest  of  my  country,  and 
ray  own  honor. 


That  I have  often  erred,  I most  readily  admit;  but  they  have 
been  errors  of  rule  and  principle,  not  caprice  or  passion;  and  if 
there  has  been  any  apparent  rigor  or  harshness  in  the  chair,  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  it  was  unintentional  and 
indiscriminate. 

If,  gentlemen,  in  moments  of  excitement  and  commotion, 
any  thing  unkind  has  occurred  between  myself  and  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  house,  let  me  assure  you  it  has  long  since 
passed  from  my  memory,  and  been  forgiven  and  Ibrgotten. 

I have  no  injuries  to  complain  of,  and  no  memory  for  them, 
if  they  existed,  and  I shall  part  with  you  all,  this  night,  in  the 
spirit  of  ireace  and  good  will. 

Delore  we  separate,  gentlemen,  will  you  pardon  me  for  a mo- 
ment, in  offering  a single  suggestion.^ 

Our  councils  of  late  have  been  greatly  divided,  and  their  har- 
mony and  peace  disturbed. 

Our  country  has  been  deeply  and  painfully  excited,  and  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  union  itself  threatened. 

May  wc  not  all  now  hope  that  the  causes  of  excitement  are 
hourly  subsiding  and  passing  off?  That  peace  and  harmony  and 
brotherly  affection,  will  soon  shed  their  holy  calm  and  blessed 
influences  around  us,  and  that  our  beloved  country  will  again 
become  united,  peaceful  and  happy.  . 

In  assuming  this  station,  some  years  ago,  I took  the  liberty 
of  then  expressing  to  the  house  a sentiment  which  I had  long 
cherished,  and  what  1 now  seize  this  fit  occasion  of  repeating 
from  this  chair.  It  is  this:  that  our  confederated  republic  can 
only  safely  exist,  under  the  influence  of  wise,  equal  and  just 
laws;  by  the  ties  of  comiMon  interest  and  brotherly  affection;  a 
spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  and  moderation,  (collectively  and 
individually),  and  by  cherishing  a devotion  to  that  liberty  and 
union,  secured  to  us  by  the.  blood  of  our  common  fathers.  These 
are  the  stable  foundations  upon  which  our  liberties  and  free  in- 
stitutions can  alone  rest;  and  God  grant  they  may  be  eternal. 
This,  gentlemen,  in  all  human  probability,  is  the  moment  of  se- 
paration, with  many,  very  many  of  us,  forever.  Is  there  one 
individual  present  to  whose  bosom  a final  separation  from  those 
with  whom  he  has  been  so  long  and  intimately  associated,  will 
not  cast  a painful  and  bitter  pang?  If  there  be,  I confess  I envy 
not  his  feelings. 

You  will  carry  with  you,  gentlemen,  my  cordial  and  best 
wishes  for  your  indiviudal  prosperity  and  happiness,  and  I pray 
you  to  receive  this  my  most  affectionate,  and  possibly,  last  fare- 
well. 

The  speaker  then  adjourned  the  house  sine  die. 

House  of  representatives — Monday,  Feh.  2.o.  A me.ssage,  in 
writing,  was  received  from  the  president  of  the  United  Slates, 
by  Mr.  Done  Ison,  his  private  secretary,  as  follows: 

Washington,  22d  Feh.  1833. 

To  the  house  of  representatives: 

I transmit  herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the  house,  a let- 
ter from  general  Lafayette,  to  the  secretary  of  slate,  with  the 
petition  which  came  enclosed  in  it  of  the  countess  d’Ambugers, 
and  Mde.  de  la  Gorce,  granddaughters  of  marshal  count  Rocham- 
beau,  and  original  documents  in  support  thereof,  praying  com- 
pensation for  services  rendered  by  the  count  to  the  United  States 
during  the  revolutionary  war;  together  with  translations  of  the 
same.  And  I transmit  with  the  same  view,  the  petition  of 
Messrs,  de  Fontaville  de  Jurarnont,  and  de  Rossignal  Grand- 
mont,  praying  compensa‘ion  for  services  rendered  by  them  to 
the  United  States  in  the  French  army,  and  during  the  same  war, 
with  original  papers  in  support  thereof;  all  received  through  the 
same  channel,  together  with  translations  of  the  same. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

The  said  message  with  the  petitions  and  papers  accompanying 
the  same,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  revolutionary  claims. 
— ® ©<»<•— 

LIST  OF  ACTS 

Passed  at  the  second,  session  of  the  twenty-second  congress. 

An  act  to  explain  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  reduce  the  duties 
on  coffee,  tea  and  cocoa,”  passed  the  twentieth  of  May,  1830. 
An  act  to  establish  a land  office  in  the  territory  of  Michigan. 
An  act  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  of  the  army  and  marine  corps  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  prevent  desertion. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  engineer  and  ordinance 
departments. 

An  act  authorising  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office 
to  issue  patents  to  persons  therein  named. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  county  cpinmissioners  for  the  county 
of  Peoria,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  to  enter  a fractional  quarter 
section  of  land  for  a seat  of  justice,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  granting  an  additional  quantity  of  land  for  the  location 
of  revolutionary  bounty  land  warrants. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  alter  and  amend 
an  act  to  set  apart  and  dispo.se  of  certain  public  lands  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  olive,”  approv- 
ed 19th  February,  1831. 

An  act  for  the  purchase  of  certain  copies  of  Watterson  Jt 
Vanzandt’s  Statistical  Tables,  and  to  authorise  a subscription 
for  the  continuation  of  the  same. 

An  act  to  secure  to  mechanics  and  others  payment  for  labor 
done,  and  materials  furnished  in  the  erection  of  buildings  i-n  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  for  the  construction  of  a road  from  the  Mississippi  ri- 
ver to  William  Strong’s,  on  the  St.  Francis,  in  the  territory  of 
Arkan.*as. 
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An  act  for  making  Calais  and  Pembroke,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
ports  of  delivery. 

An  act  making  appropriations,  in  part,  for  the  support  of  go- 
vernment for  the  year  1833,  and  for  certain  expenditures  of 
the  year  1832. 

An  act  in  addition  to  the  act  for  the  gradual  improvement  of 
the  navy  of  the. United  States. 

An  act  making  ap|)ropriaiions  for  carrying  on  the  fortifications 
of  the  United  Stales  during  the  year  1833. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  Indian  department  for 
the  year  1833. 

An  act  for  the  further  improvement  of  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  laying  out  and  constructing  a road 
from  Lime  ereek  to  the  Chatahooche,  and  for  repairing  the  road 
on  which  the  mail  is  now  transported. 

An  act  for  the  payment  of  horses  and  arm?  lost  in  the  military 
service  of  the  United  States  against  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers 
of  Illinois  and  the  Michigan  territory. 

An  act  to  change  the  names  of  William  B.  Finch  and  Eliza- 
beth B.  Finch,  to  that  of  William  Compton  Bolton  and  Elizabeth 
Bolton. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  to  grant  a quantity 
ofland  to  the  stale  of  Illinois,  Ibr  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  open- 
ing a canal  to  connect  the  waters  of  Illinois  river  with  those  of 
Lake  Michigan,  and  to  allow  further  time  to  the  state  of  Ohio 
lor  commencing  the  Miami  canal  from  Dayton  to  Lake  Erie. 

An  act  prescribing  the  mode  by  which  patents  for  public  lands 
shall  be  signed  and  executed. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  cause 
the  public  surveys  to  be  connected  with  the  line  of  demarkation 
between  the  states  of  Indiana  and  Illinois. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  17th  and  18th  sections  of  “an 
act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports,” approved  14th  July,  1832. 

An  act  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac  river  be- 
tween Georgetown  and  Alexandria,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  incorporate  the  Georgetown  Free  School  and  Or- 
phan Asylum,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  supplemental  to  “an  act  for  the  relief  of  Alexander 
Claxton,”  passed  on  the  28th  day  of  May,  1830. 

An  act  further  to  extend  the  powers  of  the  boqrd  of  canal  com- 
missioners for  the  improvement  of  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the 
state  of  Alabama. 

An  act  making  provision  for  the  publication  of  the  docu- 
mentary history  of  the  American  revolution. 

An  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports. [This  is  what  has  been  called  “the  revenue  collection 
bill.”] 

An  act  to  revive  the  act  entitled  “an  act  supplementary  to  the 
several  laws  for  the  sale  of  public  lands. 

An’act  declaring  the  assent  of  congress  to  an  act  of  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  state  of  Virginia,  hereinafter  recited. 

An  act  for  improving  the  navigation  of  certain  rivers  in  the 
territories  of  Florida  and  Michigan  and  for  surveys,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

An  act  establishing  a port  of  entry  and  delivery  at  the  village 
of  Fall  River,  in  Massachusetts,  and  discontinuing  the  office  at 
Dighton. 

An  act  making  appropriations  to  carry  into  effect  certain  Indi- 
an treaties,  and  for  other  purposes,  for  the  year  1833. 

An  act  to  create  sundry  new  land  offices,  and  to  alter  the 
boundaries  of  other  land  offices  of  the  U.  States. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  Indian  annuities  and  other 
similar  objects,  for  the  year  1833. 

An  act  further  to  extend  the  time  for  entering  certain  dona- 
tion claims  to  land  in  the  territory  of  Arkansas. 

An  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  and  all  other 
acts  imposing  duties  on  imports.  [This  is  Mr.  Clay’s  bill.] 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  revolutionary  and  other 
pensioners  of  the  U.  States  for  the  year  1833. 

An  act  for  the  more  perfect  defence  of  the  frontiers. 

An  act  granting  certain  city  lots  to  the  president  and  directors 
of  the  Georgetown  college,  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

An  act  supplemental  to  the  act,  entitled  “an  act  for  the  final 
adjustment  ofland  claims  in  Missouri.” 

An  act  to  authorise  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Ohio  to  sell 
the  land  reserved  for  the  support  of  religion,  in  the  Ohio  com- 
pany’s and  John  Cleves  Symmes’  purchase. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  year 
1833. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  erection  of  certain  forti- 
fications. 

An  act  in  relation  to  the  Potomac  bridge. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  ex- 
penses of  government  for  the  year  1833. 

An  act  to  amend  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  supplementary  to  the 
act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
revolution.” 

An  act  authorising  the  removal  of  the  office  of  surveyor  gene- 
ral of  public  lands  south  of  Tennessee. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  army  for 
the  year  1833. 

An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  entitled  “an  act  concerning 
a seminary  of  learning  in  the  territory  of  Arkansas,”  aiiproved 
2d  March,  1827. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  issuing  of  a patent  or  patents  to  Sa- 
muel Hall. 


An  act  in  addition  to,  and  in  alteration  of  an  act,  entitled  “an 
act  vesting  in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Washington  all  the 
rights  of  the  Washington  canal  company,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.” 

An  act  to  authorise  the  president  of  the  U.  States  to  exchange 
certain  lands  belonging  to  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn  for  other 
lands  contiguous  thereto. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  carrying  on  certain  works 
heretofore  commenced  for  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  ri- 
vers, and  also  for  continuing  and  repairing  the  Cumberland  road 
and  certain  territorial  roads. 

An  act  to  establish  a town  at  St.  Marks,  in  Florida. 

An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  public  buildings;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

An  act  authorising  an  alteration  in  the  election  districts  for 
members  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

An  act  prolonging  the  second  session  of  the  fifth  legislative 
council  of  the  territory  of  Michigan. 

An  act  to  authorise  the  governor  of  the  territory  of  Arkansas 
to  sell  the  land  granted  to  said  territory  by  an  act  of  congress 
approved  the  15th  June,  1832,  and  for  other  purposes. 

An  act  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  concluded 
at  Na{)leson  the  14th  day  of  October,  1832. 

An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  3rd  of  March, 
1807,  entitled  “an  act  to  prevent  settlements  being  made  on 
lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  until  authorised  by  law.” 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  to  alter-and  amend  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  passed  July  14,  1832, 
so  far  as  relates  to  hardware,  and  certain  manufactures  of  cop- 
per and  brass  and  other  articles. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the  officers 
and  seamen  who  were  lost  in  the  United  States  schooner  the 
Sylph. 

PRIVATE  ACTS. 

An  act  for  the  relief  of  William  Tharp;  James  Taylor,  of  Ken- 
tucky; Eleanor  Courts,  widow  of  Richard  Henley  COurls;  the 
mother  of  Fitz  Henry  Babbit,  late  a lieutenant  in  the  navy  of 
the  United  States;  Farish  Carter;  John  D Sloat;  Enoch  Wil- 
hoet;  the  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  George  Hodge,  de- 
ceased; Samuel  Goode;  Adam  Caplinger;  Edward  B.  Babbit; 
Newton  Berryman;  Joseph  Gaston,  of  South  Carolina;  Raphael 
Paine  and  Elias  Arnold;  Algernon  S.  Thruston;  Elizabeth  Scott, 
assignee  of  Alexander  Scott,  jun.;  Absalom  Boles;  James  Gib- 
bon and  Sarah  Price,  widow  of  William  Price,  and  Philip 
Staughton;  the  heirs  of  Jean  Baptist  Saucier;  Eugene  Borell; 
Daniel  Johnson;  Joseph  Eaton,  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States;  Thomas  Triplett;  Russell  Hotchkiss  and 
others,  owners  of  the  brig  Stranger;  Josiah  P.  Creesey  and 
others;  Gabriel  Godfrey  and  Jean  Baptiste  Beaugraud;  John 
Thomas  and  Peter  Foster;  the  children  of  Charles  Combs  and 
Marguerite  Laviolettee,  his  wife;  Riddle,  Becktle  and  Heading- 
ton;  Robert  Eaton;  Jane  Dauphin,  administratrix  of  John  Dau- 
phin; James  Brownlee;  the  legal  representatives  of  the  late  col. 
John  Thornton,  deceased;  Joel  Thomas;  Daniel  Goodwin,  exe- 
cutor of  Benjamin  Goodwin,  deceased;  John  Bruce,  adminis- 
trator of  Philip  Bush,  deceased;  Matthew  Flournoy,  and  R.  J. 
Ward,  of  the  state  of  Mississippi;  Archibald  Gamble;  the  heirs 
of  Nicholas  Hart,  deceased,  and  the  heirs  of  John  Grayson,  de- 
ceased, and  Jacob  Bosworth;  Archibald  Watt;  William  B. 
Keene  and  John  L.  Martin,  and  for  other  purposes;  Peter  Mc- 
Cormick; Crosby  Arey;  major  Abraham  H.  Massias;  the  legal 
representative  of  John  Miller,  deceased;,  George  Mayfield;  the 
heirs  of  John  Wilson,  deceased;  William  A.  Tennille,  of  Geor- 
gia; Josiah  Barker;  Alexander  Donelson;  Andrew  Moore;  Ro- 
bert Kane;  John  S.  Devlin;  the  legal  representatives  of  John 
Peter  Wagnon,  deceased;  the  heirs  and  representatives  of  John 
Campbell,  late  of  the  city  of  N.  York,  deceased;  Jared  E.  Groce, 
of  the  state  of  Alabama;  William  Osborn;  lieut.  Harvey  Brown; 
William  Stewart;  Hugh  Beard;  Peter  Bargy,  jun.  Stephen  Nor- 
ton and  Hiram  Wolverton;  Thadeus  Phelps  & Co.;  Arehibald 
W.  Hamilton;  Sylvester  Havens;  certain  invalid  pensioners 
therein  named;  the  widow  of  Joseph  Knight;  Wm.  P.  Zantzin- 
ger;  Joshua  P.  Frothingham  and  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Hopping, 
deceased;  Glover  Broughton,  of  Marblehead,  late  owner  of  the 
fishing  schooner  Union,  and  also  for  the  relief  the  crew  of  said 
vessel;  lieut.  George  D.  Ramsay,  of  the  army  of  the  U.  States; 
Abraham  Adams;  Sarah  Carr,  widow  of  Richard  Carr,  deceased; 
James  Range,  a soldier  of  the  revolution;  the  heirs  of  Dr.  Isaac 
Ledyard;  the  heirs  of  col.  John  EI3',  deceased;  James  Barnell; 
Robert  C.  Jennings,  and  the  executors  of  James  Roddy,  de- 
ceased. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

A.  resolution  in  relation  to  the  execution  of  the  act  supplemen- 
tary to  the  act  for  the  relief  of  certain  surviving  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  revolution. 

A resolution  to  place  thirty  copies  of  the  diplomatic  corres- 
pondence of  the  American  revolution  at  the  disposition  of  the 
secretary  of  state. 

A resolution  for  the  relief  of  sundry  owners  of  vessels  sunk 
for  the  defence  of  Baltimore. 

Resolution  authorising  the  delivery  of  certain  papers  in  the 
department  of  state  to  the  commissioners  for  settlin!;  claims  un- 
der the  treaty  with  France,  of  the  2d  of  February,  1832. 

Resolulious  providing  for  the  continuation  of  Gales  St  Seaton’s 
compilation  of  state  papers. 

Resolution  authorising  the  secretary  of  war  to  correct  certain 
mistakes. 
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(^It  will  be  seen  by  a brief  article  inserted  below,  that  a 
veteran  friend  of  domestic  industry  has  made  his  valedictory  to 
the  “American  System” — in  a settled  belief  that  the»principle 
of  protection  has  been  abandoned.  Mr.  Carey  will  carry  with 
him,  into  his  retirement,  the  warm  wishes  of  thousands,  that 
the  remainder  of  his  d.ays  may  be  as  happy  as  those  of  his  past 
life  have  been  usefal;  and  the  distinguished  talent  and  disinter- 
ested z-  al  with  which  he  pursued  his  munificent  purposes,  will 
long  be,  and  “sweetly,  remembered.”  Whether  (consulting 
both  inclination  and  interest),  I ought  not  to  follow  this  lead  of 
my  old  and  valued  friend,  is  a queslion  that  will  be  held  yet  a 
short  season  under  advisement — for  the  sense  of  what  was  es- 
teemed duty  is  blunted,  in  a hopelessness  of  rendering  desired 
service;  but  of  this  I shall  speak  at  length  when  the  “signs  of 
the  times”  more  distinctly  appear.  The  flag  of  the  “American 
Sj-^stem”  must  either  be  run  up  to  the  mast-head,  to  bear  the 
“battle  or  the  breeze” — or  be  “doused”  and  cast  overboard.  It 
shall  not  fly  at  half-mast  in  the  Register.  If  any  thing  is  worth 
doing  at  all— it  is  worth  doing  well,  with  all  one’s  heart.  It  is 
easy  to  retire  from  a position — to  give  it  up  altogether,  and  ob- 
tain peace  in  submission;  but  I am  not  sufficiently  versed  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  “non  committal,”  or  either-neither-sidean 
school,  to  conduct  this  work  between  the  wants  and  the  rights  of 
free  labor,  and  the  demands  of  nullificators  and  anti-protection 
men.  The  doubt  is — whether  a plank  remains  afloat  to  sustain 
the  “system.”  Perhaps,  there  is — in  the  phalanx  which  voted 
against  the  new  tariff  law  in  the  house  of  representatives;  but  is 
it  worth  while  to  take  hold  of  that  plank,  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  are  placed?. 

On  two  memorable  occasions,  I have  stood  upon  the  same 
ground,  with  respect  to  the  same  subject — insisting,  during  the 
long  embargo,  &.c.  and  the  war,  that  congress  had  a right  so  to 
“regulate  commerce  with  foreigrt  nations,”  as  to  ‘prohibit  all  in- 
terchanges or  intercourse  with  them;  and  more  recently,  that 
this  power  to  “regulate  commerce”  might  be  surely  exerted  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  industry  of  the  American  people, 
as  foreign  nations  protect  their  industry.  In  neither  case,  would 
I admit  the  existence  of  a rightful  authority,  in  any  section  of 
the  union,  or  particular  state,  to  “nullify”  the  laws  of  the  Unit- 
ed Statesi  It  was  no  matter  to  me,  whether  “moral  treason” 
was  cherished  on  the  north  or  the  south  of  the  Potomac.  What 
was  wrong  on  the  one  side  of  that  river  must  be  wrong  on  the 
other  side  of  it — at  least  I think  so!  But  the  right  to  “regulate 
commerce”  being  perfect  in  congress — I would  not  have  any 
law  upon  that  subject  “nullified,”  except  in  appeals  to  the  sober 
judgment  of  the  people,  and  by  force  of  the  ballot.  No  consi- 
deration has  yet  presented  itself  to  my  mind  that  would  have  in- 
duced me  to  vote  for  the  tariff  law  recently  passed — for  any  ac- 
tion on  that  subject  should  have  been  preceded  by  a repeal  of 
the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina;  and  besides,  I cannot  admit 
that  the  main  purpose  of  assessing  duties  on  goods  imported 
should  be  the  collection  of  revenue.  The  practice  of  every  civi- 
lized nation  is  against  this  heresy: — and  such  taxes  are  unequal- 
ly, and,  of  course,  unjustly,  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  United 
Stams.  In  their  protected  labor  on  the  one  hand,  they  should 
have  an  Indemnity  for  the  extra  amount  of  the  public  contribu- 
tions which  free  working  persons  are  required  to  pay,  and  of 
public  service,  which  they  are  expected  to  render,  in  times  of 
need.  Yet,  the  law  being  passed,  must  be  obeyed;  though  be- 
lieving it  impossible  that  I shall  ever  yield  an  acquiescence  to 
its  principles,  as  I “understand”  them,  and  as  every  citizen 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  interpret  them — if  he  pleases. 

I impeach  no  man’s  motives — some  few  of  my  nearest  and 
dearest  friends,  men  worthy  of  all  honor,  in  my  estfmation,  vot- 
ed for,  or  now  render  a qualified  support  to  this  law.  I condemn 
them  not — shall  not  quarrel  with  them.  I affect  no  mastery 
over  other  men’s  opinions— but  will  admit  of  none  over  my 
own;  except  in  a submission  to  the  reason  and  fitness  of  things. 

As  before  intinaated,  I shall,  as  soon  as  the  bustle  of  business 
is  a little  over,  and  time  is  allowed  for  the  people  to  reflect  on. 

VuL.  XU'V— SiG.  3. 


the  subject — present  my  views  of  the  operation  and  effect  of  this 
bill,  in  extenso;*  shew  why  the  power  to  “regulate  commerce” 
\vas  inserted  in  the  constitution;  and,  if  I can,  expose  the  grand 
heresy,  that  regulations  of  commerce  should  only  be  governed  by 
the  ■wants  of  the  treasury.  How  has  it  been — how  is  it — with 
respect  to  the  interests  of  the  merchants  and  ship-owners? 

In  a subsequent  page  will  be  seen  what  may  be  esteemed  the 
opinions  of  both  parties  in  South  Carolina,  concerning  the  nevV 
tariff  law.  The  “nullificators”  believe  that  they  have  obtained 
a glorious  victory — and  the  “union  party,”  also  opposed  to  the 
protective  system,  appear  fully  satisfied.  The  latter  resisted  tli6 
application  of  force  to  amend  the  laws — and  certainly  deservd 
much  praise  for  the  steadiness  with  which  they  maintained  their 
ground. 

The  “Washington  Telegraph”  says— “We  presume  that  South 
Carolina  will  acquiesce  in  the  compromise  which  has  been  of- 
fered in  Mr.  Clay’s  bill;  and  which,  by-tbe-by,  is  very  similar  to 
the  bill  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Tazewell  at  the  last  session,  which  bill 
met  the  approbation  of  the  southern  members,  but  it  was  not 
brought  forward,  as  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  such  a bill 
had  no  possible  chance  of  passing. 

^‘Nullification  is  triumphant.  What  has  produced  the  settle- 
ment of  the  tariff  question!  Nullification.  Would  we  have 
SEEN  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  had  it  not  been  for  the  action 
of  South  Carolina?” 

The  “Georgia  Journal”  of  the  7th  March,  announcing  Mr. 
Clay’s  bill,  heads  the  news  with  “Death  to  protection.” 

The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  says — “We  bid  Mr.  Clay’s  bill 
welcome,  on  account  of  its  conciliatory  tendencies — but  it  is  a 
piece  of  patch-work  which  is  very  imperfect,  and  will  require 
great  amendment.  It  will,  however,  be  amended,  in  the  true, 
not  technical  sense  of  .the  word.  It  will  be  improved,  and  not 
made  worse  by  the  change.  Let  Mr.  Clay  be  assured,  that  our 
chains  will  be  relaxed,  not  made  tighter.  He  may  try  to  soothe 
the  monopolists  by  hopes  of  better  days.  He  may  beg  them  to  ■ 
wait  for  more  fortunate  times,  and  a more  efficient  protection. 
That  time  will  never  come.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Clay!  He  himself 
has  contributed  to  .sing  the  requiem  of  his  protective  system. 
We  hail  the  euthanasia  with  delight.” 

* * * “The  tariff  has  received  its  death-blow — and  so  has 
nullification. t By  a singular  fatality,  it  happens,  that  the  two 
individuals,  who  have  been  most  active  in  raising  up  this  mon- 
strous tariff,  have  been  forced  by  public  opinion  to  slay  it.” 

The  “New  York  Evening  Post”  after  much  self-compliment, 
because  of  its  efforts  in  the  support  of  “free  trade,”  says — “Our 
readers  who  have  gone  with  us  in  this  contest  will  now  permit 
us  to  tender  them  our  cordial  congratulations  on  witnessing  this 
proof,  that  the  political  superstition  of  protection  is  passing  away 
from  the  land.  J1  system  founded  in  the  most  short-sighted  self- 
ishness has  received  its  death-blow.  There  is  no  fear  that  another 
congress  will  undo  what  this  has  done,  further  than  to  make  the 
measure  more  perfect.  The  experiment  has  been  fully — almost 
fatally,  tried;  and  it  will  be  recorded  in  our  history  only  to  avoid 
its  repetition.^’ 

might  fill  a page  or  two  with  things  of  this  sort. 

A correspondent  of  the  New  York  American,  under  date  of 
Washington,  March  3,  says— Congress  adjourned  last  night, 
having  completed  the  great  work  of  pacification.  To  Mr.  Clay 
it  was  a proud  day.  Jlis  tariff  and  land  bills  both  received  the 
final  sanction  of  congress;  and  when  to  these  is  added  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enforcing  bill,  w'e  may  safely  say,  that  no  day  ever 
saw  more  done  in  that  body  for  the  perpetuation  and  strength 
ening  of  the  government.  The  tariff,  while  it  does  not  expose 
to  immediate  danger  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of  the 
country,  satisfies  the  south  for  the  present,  and  affords  to  South 
Carolina  an  opportunity  to  escape  from  the  hazardous  position 
in  which  her  rash  and  misguided  leaders  had  placed  her.  In 
doing  this,  it  also  does  away  the  necessity  of  wielding  those 
powers  for  the  vindication  of  the  authority  of  the  government, 
which,  however  necessary  it  might  have  been  to  vest  in  the 
liands  of  the  president,  I would  rather  have  seen  entrusted  toa 


* But  previous  to  this  exposition,  and  as  soon  as  room  can  be 
made  for  it,  I shall  publish  the  corrected  speech  of  Mr.  Clay 
(just  received),  which  embraces  not  only  his  reply  to  Mr.  Web- 
ster, but  several  observations  made  by  him  on  other  occasions, 
during  the  progress  of  the  bill. 

|No  nullifter  will  agree  to  this — every  one  says  that  nullifica- 
tion is  the  “lion  rampant”  on  the  shield  of  “state-rights.” 

En.  Resl 
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man,  who,  with  his  fiminess  and  decision,  had  more  calmness 
ot'temper,  and  acted  less  underlhe  influence  of  personal  feelings. 

We  have  postponed  a dangerous  erisis  by  the  passage  of  these 
bill.s;  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  distinctly  declared,  that  the 
government  has  the  power  to  enibree  its  rights. 

The  taritr  bill,  while  it  accomplishes  these  desirable  ends,  is 
not,  however,  without  objections.  By  ultimately  abolishing  all 
discrimination  in  duties,  it  surrenders  a power  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment of  great  value,  and  one  whiclr  the  people  will  not  con-^ 
sent  shall  be  a dead  letter:  and  it  does  it,  too,  upon  compulsion, 
and  thus  encourages  future  malcontents  to  venture  upon  the 
dangerous  experiment  of  rebellion,  to  relieve  themselves  from 
all  laws  which  they  may  imagine  to  operate  injuriously  against 
tlicir  peculiar  interests.  The  law,  too,  will  be  difficult  to  carry 
into  effect,  from  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  reduction  is 
to  take  place,  in  order  to  bring  all  duties  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  20  per  cent.  Many  articles  now  pay  a specific  duty,  as  sugar 
and  spirits.  Others,  i.  e.  paper,  cottons  and  woollens,  pay  a 
duly  partly  specific,  and  partly  ad  valorem.  For  the  purpose  of 
deducting  the  1-lOth  of  the  e.vcess  of  the  present  duty  over  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  it  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  value;  and  it  is  not  pointed  out  in  the  law  how  that 
is  to  be  done,  nor  whether  the  market  value  or  cost  at  the^^lace 
of  production,  or  the  home  value,  shall  be  taken  as  a standard. 
Tfie  bill,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  experiment 
than  a permanent  measure:  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may 
, be  repealed  next  year.  Still,  however,  it  gives  time  to  reflect; 
and  time  may  furnish  the  cure  which  skill  cannot.  On  this 
point,  Mr.  Cl.ay  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Webster.  The  latter 
was  unwilling  to  sanction  a bill  which  he  thought  was  calculat- 
ed to  delude  the  public  mind,  and  never  intended  to  realise  the 
benefits  it  promised.  In  this  dilference,  however,  there  was  no 
petty  insinuation  as  to  motive,  but,  as  statesmen  and  gentlemen, 
they  paid  a proper  tribute  to  the  motives  which  had  compelled 
them  to  differ. 

We  have  only  to  add— for  the  present:  “He  who  gives  up 

ESSENTIAL  LIBERTY,  TO  PURCHASE  A TEMPORARY  SAFETY,  DE- 
SERVES NEITHER  LIBERTY  NOR  SAFETY.” 

{Jj^We  have  a eopy  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  speech  in  the  senate,  in 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,  and  also  Mr.  Webster’s,  in  re- 
ply. We  should,  probably,  and  promptly,  have  given  to  these 
speeches  an  insertion  in  the  Register,  proper,  but  for  the  reason 
that  Mr.  Calhoun,  (especially),  refers  so  often  to  the  arguments 
of  gentlemen  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  debate,  that  justice 
could  not  be  rendered  to  the  latter— their  speeches  being  omit- 
ted: and  so  we  have  thought  it  not  only  the  most  expedient,  but 
also  most  just,  that  these  speeches  should  simply  have  their  re- 
gular places  in  the  supplement  for  the  last  volume,  now  in  the 
press,  and  to  be  published  next  month. 

The  very  great  length  of  these-  speeches  would,  also,  have 
much  embarrassed  the  current  business  of  the  Register;  and 
besides,  most  persons  anxious  to  read  them,  will  have  had  an 
opportunity  before  we  could  present  .them.  They  will  be  pre- 
served, for  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  people. 

We  pity  the  poor  things  who  condemned  Mr.  Webster’s  re- 
ply to  Mr.  Hayne,  about  two  years  ago— and,  “on  their  alle- 
giance,” are  now  compelled  to  approve  Mr.  Webster’s  answer 

to  Mr.  Calhoun.  

According  to  custom,  we  present  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion— by  inserting  the  “supplemental  report”  of  the  minority  of 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  subject 
of  the  bank,  while  regretting  the  room  that  it  occupies-;-for  we* 
do  not  see  that  it  contains  any  thing  of  practical  usefulness,  be- 
ing made  up  of  high-pressure  statements;  and  which,  if  even 
sustained  in  the  most  ample  manner,  would  not  have  any  sort 
of  effect  on  the  question  at  issue,  as  to  the  safety  of  the  public 
deposites  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States:  for  if  the  whole 
amount  of  the  much-talked  of  western  debts  were  lost,  the  safety 
of  these  deposites  would  not  be  at  all  endangered.  It  is  “labor 
in  vain” — the  common  sense  of  the  people  utterly  rejects  this 
weak  movement  of  a small  fragment  of  political  party — as  the 
decided  proceedings  of  a great  majority  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives most  clearly  shews.  Credence  was  not  yielded  to 
certain  statements— however  strongly  they  had  been  endorsed. 

This  supplemental  report,  however,  shews  the  truth  of  a 
statement  which  we  were  loath  to  believe — that  persons  had 
been  engaged  in  the  honorable  business  of  making  “a  run”  upon 
one  of  the  western  branches — and,  in  an  embarrassment  of  that 
branch,  thus  wantonly,  or  maliciously,  caused— hoped  to  find 
the  semblance  of  proof  for  certain  assertions,  which,  perhaps,  not 
one  intelligent  man  really  believed — unless  in  that  devotion 
which /orces  an  assent  to  all  that  “the  party”  sends  out  to  be  be- 
lieved— white  being  black,  or  blue  red,  in  the  fulness  of  political 


orthodoxy.  These  persons  have  no  generous  affections.  To 
defeat  an  enemy — to  render  him  hors  de  combat,  incapable  of 
further  resistance,  is  nd  sufficient:  the  dead  or  the  dying  must 
still  be  assailed — and  even  the  goodness  of  their  bones  to  manure 
the  land*  be  questioned. 

The  semi-weekly  “Globe”  of  the  13th  inst.  has  twenty-two 
columns  of  matter  “about  the  bank.”  Hardly  twenty-two  per- 
sons, we  think,  will  ever  read  it,  excluding  those  who  are  di- 
rectly interested  in  the  discussion. 

0(p-The  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  manufac- 
tures of  Jhe  house  of  representatives,  signed  by  Messrs.  Jtdams 
and  Condict,  has  been  received.  It  is  able  and  highly  interest- 
ing— plain,  pointed  and  instructive,  prepared  in  Mr.  Adams’ 
own  strong  and  peculiar  manner — ?nd  we 'must  publish  it,  for 
numerous  reasons;  but  its  great  length— filling  eighteen  of  the 
capacious  and  close  columns  of  the  “National  Intelligencer” — 
compels  a present  postponement.  It  is  a powerful  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  the  protecting  system,  and  a review  of  certain 
proceedings  had  to  overthrow  it.  ^ 

The  Intelligencer,  speaking  of  the  report  says— “It  is  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Mams,  and  signed  by  himself  and  Mr.  L.  Con- 
dict, comprising  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  manufactures. 
To  that  committee,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the 
reader  will  recollect,  was  referred  so  much  of  the  message  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  as  related  to  the  subject  of  manu- 
factures. The  committee  was  so  adversely  organized,  and  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  moved  upon  them  so  promptly 
with  the  anti  tariff’  bill,  that  there  was  no  hope  of  any  action  by 
the  committee  of  manufactures  in  favor  of  that  interest.  Un- 
willing, apparently,  that  any  duty  imposed  upon  him  should  be 
neglected  or  pretermitted,  Mr.  Mams  then  set  about  and  has 
prepared  the  document  we  refer  to,  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
may  be  considered  the  most  important  of  those  to  which  the 
session  gave  birth. 

“The  report  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  comparatively  nar- 
row question  of  the  relation  of  manufacture  and  importation; 
but  it  considers  the  subject  of  the  protective  policy,  in  a larger 
view,  in  connection  with  the  other  objects  of  recommendation 
in  the  message,  to  which  it  was  decidedly  adverse,  as  it  is  to 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff.  The  report  is,  in  fact,  a review  of 
the  scheme  of  policy  unfolded  in  the  annual  message,  which, 
we  had  occasion  to  remark,  at  the.time,  if  carried  out  into  ac- 
tion, would  leave  us  nothing  in  the  government  worth  contend- 
ing for. 

C(^Our  old  and  valued  friend — Mathew  Carey,  esq.  has 
sent  us  a copy  of  his  valedictory  “to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States,”  recapitulating  his  efforts  to  establish  and  sus- 
tain the  “American  System,”  and  stating  the  reasons  for  his 
retirement  from  discussions  of  that  subject.  The  following  are 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  his  circular: 

“Let  us  now  see  the  actual  state  of  the  country. 

“The  dignity  of  the  government  is  indelibly  tarnished;  as  a 
single  state,  the  thirteenth  of  the  whole,  in  regard  to  white  po- 
pulation, has,  with  arms  in  her  hands,  dictated  terms  to  the 
other  twenty- three,  and  forced  -them  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
Proh  pudor! 

“To  remove  the  imaginary  grievances  of  a portion  of  the  states, 
real  substantial  grievances  are  inflicted  on  the  remainder,  where- 
by a large  portion  of  their  industry  and  happiness  will  be  blasted 
and  withered. 

“We  ingloriously  abandon  the  union  party  who  have  so  nobly 
defended  the  cause  of  the  country,  and  leave  them  to  be  trampled 
under  foot  by  their  violent  opposers,  who  have  unconstitution- 
ally di.^ifranchised  them!! 

“We  have  established,  in  a great  measure,  the  right  of  a sin- 
gle state  to  ‘nullify’  laws  enacted  by  the  majority  of  the  na- 
tion! 

“After  having,  in  compliance  with  the  threats  of  three-fifths 
of  250,000  white  people,  enacted,  in  1832,  a tariff,  fraught  with 
large  concessions  and  sacrifices,  we  again  yield  to  their  threats, 
and  before  that  tariff  goes  into  operation,  we  enact  another,  in 
1833,  which  appears  to  renounce  the  principle  of  protection 
almost  altogether!!! 

“This  hideous  state  of  things  might  and  would  have  been  pre- 
vented, had  a fourth  part  of  the  pains  been  taken,  or  the  ex- 
pense incurred,  to  enlighten  the  southern  people,  that  were  em- 
ployed by  the  nullifiers  to  poison  their  minds. 

“What  a fearful  responsibility  have  those  misguided  citizens 
incurred,  whom  no  facts  or  arguments  could  induce,  in  1828, 
29,  30,  31  and  3*2,  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  the  prevention  of 
such  a mass  of  evil!  M.  Carey. 

'^Philadelphia,  Feb.  28, 1833.” 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  in  explanation,  that  Mr.  Curey  com- 
plains of  the  want  of  liberality  in  the  manufacturers,  with  re- 
spect to  contributions  for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  his 


*Vast  quantities  of  human  and  other  bones  have  been  import- 
ed into  England,  and  there  ground  in  mills,  for  the  purpose  of 
manuring  the  fields.  The  imports  were  heavy  from  Waterloo! 
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own  essays,  and  other  papers,  having  reference  to  the  system: 
that  is,  for  mere  payments  for  paper  and  print— Mr.  C.  having 
no  sort  of  pecuniary  interest  in  the  matter. 

(Ji;^Two  letters  were  received  by  the  editor  this  week,  which 
it  may  be  well  to  notice.  One  contained  a five  dollar  bill,  with 
the  brief  writing,  “no  apology  is  necessary  for  sending  you  pay- 
ment for  the  Register  for  1833”— and  on  this  letter  50  cents  post- 
age was  paid.  The  other  was  a long  letter  on  speculative  mat- 
ters, and  contained  a one  dollar  bill,  in  payment  for  the  sup- 
plement for  the  last  volume,  on  which  we  paid  37|^  cents  post- 
age—a larger  sum  than  the  profit  on  the  supplement  ordered  will 
amount  to. 

As  only  a small  comparative  number  of  this  supplement  is 
printing  [and  if  any  copies  remain  beyond  the  prompt  demand 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Register  for  them,  will  be  offered  for 
general  sale,]  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  apprised  of  the 
wishes  of  our  friends  to  possess  them;  but  other  than  the  expen- 
Eive  mode  just  mentioned  of  making  known  such  wishes,  should 
be  resorted  to.  And,  as  the  debate  in  the  senate  is  eminently 
calculated  to  increase  the  knowled^m  of  the  people  in  matters  of 
high  public  interest — and  as,  besides,  the  transmission  of  the 
supplement,  fiy  mail,  will  increase  the  amount  derived  from 
postages-^we  think  that  it  will  not  at  all  interfere  with  the  strict- 
est duty  of  postmasters  to  send  on  the  names  of  their  neighbors, 
if  disposed  to  accomodate  them,  in  this  respect. 

Manufactures  of  iron.  We  feel  much  mortified  in  pre- 
senting the  following  exhibit  of four-o’clock-in-the-morning  pro- 
ceedings in  congress:  but  it  may  serve  as  a warning  for  future 
legislation.  ■ 

In  the  last  Register,  page  18,  we  inserted  a paragraph  from 
the  “National  Intelligencer,”  saying — 

“Among  the  acts,  of  which  a list  is  published,  is  one  reported 
by  Mr.  Verplanck,  which  passed  in  the  night  of  Saturday,  and 
which  seems  to  us  of  sufficient  importance  to  the  importing 
merchants,  as  well  as  to  the  revenue  officers,  to  justify  a special 
reference  to  it.  By  the  operation  of  the  general  act  of  July, 
1832,  unintentionally,  probably,  on  the  part  of  congress  and  of 
those  who  framed  it,  the  duties  imposed  on  many  kinds  of  hard- 
ware were  nearly  doubled,  and  other  inconveniences  interposed 
in  the  way  of  importers.  These  are  removed  by  the  act  just 
passed;  in  which  also  the  inconveniences  from  the  duties  on 
copper,  brass  plates,  and  copper  for  sheathing  vessels,  are  also 
remedied,  by  restoring  the  duties  on  all  these  articles  to  their 
former  footing,  except  copper  sheathing,  which  is  hereafter  to 
be  admitted  free  of  duly.” 

And  the  “New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,”  perhaps  taking 
its  lead  from  the  “Intelligencer,”  has  said — 

“We  learn  that  the  bill  introduced  into  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives by  Mr.  Verplanck,  some  time  since,  for  correcting  the 
error  in  the  act  of  1832,  which  imposed  increased  duties  on  hard- 
ware, passed  at  a late  hour  on  Saturday  night,  and  has  become  a 
law.  It  was  amended,  by  an  additional  section  relating  to  bra- 
zier’s copper,  copper  sheathing  and  brass  plates;  all  of  which, 
with  hardware,  are  restored  to  their  former  rates,  which  were 
unintentionally  changed  by  the  act  of  1832.” 

Now  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  and  surely  do  believe, 
that  the  parts  of  the  law  of  1832  which  are  repealed,  were  not 
put  into  that  law  “unintentionally ox  in  “error,’’  but  delibe- 
rately inserted  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  frauds  on 
the  revenue,  and  for  the  just  encouragement  of  American  mak- 
ers and  manufacturers  of  iron;  as  we  think  will  appear  from 
a simple  reading  of  the  following  clauses  of  the  second  section 
of  the  act: 

Tenth.  On  axes,  adzes,  hatchets,  drawing  knives,  cutting 
knives,  sickles,  or  reaping  hooks,  scythes,  spades,  shovels, 
squares  of  iron  or  steel,  plated  brass  and  polished  steel  saddle- 
ry, coach  and  harness  furniture  of  all  descriptions,  steelyards 
and  scalebeams,  socket  chisels,  vices  and  screvvs  of  iron,  called 
wood  screws,  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem;  on  common' tinned 
and  japanned  saddlery  of  all  descriptions  ten  per  centum  ad 
valorem:  Provided,  That  said  articles  shall  not  be  imported  at  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  would  have  been  chargeable  on  the  mate- 
rial constituting  their  chief  value,  if  imported  in  an  unmanufac- 
tured stale. 

Twelfth.  On  japanned  wares  of  all  kinds,  on  plated  wares  of 
all  kinds,  and  on  all  manufactures,  not  otherwise  specified, 
made  of  brass,  iron,  steel,  pewter  or  tin,  or  of  which  either  of 
these  metals  is  a component  material,  a duty  of  twenty-five  per 
pentum  ad  valorem:  Provided,  That  all  articles  manufactured 
in  whole  of  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  bolt  or  bar  iron,  or  iron  wire,  or  of 
which  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  boll  or  bar  iron,  or  iron  wire,  shall  con- 
stitute the  greatest  weight,  and  which  are  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied, shall  pay  the  same  duty  per  pound  that  is  charged  by  this 
act  on  sheet,  rod,  hoop,  Imlt  or  bar  iron,  or  on  iron  wire,  of  the 
tame  number,  respectively;  Provided,  also,  That  the  said  last  I 


mentioned  rates  shall  not  be  less  than  the  said  duty  of  twenty- 
five  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

The  provisos  in  these  clauses  are  repealed;  and  certain  manu- 
factures of  metal,  (so  called,  to  evade  the  duly),  may  be  admitted 
at  a less  rate  of  duty  per  lb.  than  the  mere  iron  out  of  which  they 
are  so  manufactured  would  pay;  the  absurdity  and  injustice  of 
which  need  not  be  pointed  out — but  would  be  hardly  worth 
mentioning,  in  the  present  state  of  abandonment,  except  by  way 
of  caution  as  to  things  which  have  no  relation  to,  or  concern 
with,  the  seemingly  rejected  “American  System.” 

We  shall  only  give  a statement  of  the  facts  which  belong  to 
this  important  change  in  the  tariff  law,  in  the  words  of  a friend 
who  was  present  when  the  bill  passed  the  senate: 

“Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  tariff  bill  became  a law  about  3 
o’clock  of  the  morning  of  the  3d  inst.  and  an  hour  afterwards 
the  principle  of  the  compromise  was  violated,  for  the  first  time, 
by  passing  a bill  suspending  until  the  1st  of  June  1834,  the  ope- 
ration of  the  promos  in  the  10th  and  12th  clauses  of  the  2d  sec- 
tion of  the  act  of  1832 — introduced  into  that  bill-  to  forbid  the 
importation  of  manufactured  iron  at  a less  rale  of  duty  than  was 
imposed  upon  the  raw  material,  and  to  prevent  a variety  of 
frauds  in  the  importation  of  iron. 

Gen.  Smith  had  introduced  a bill  into  the  senate  to  repeal  so 
much  of  ihe  law  of  ’32  as  respected  brasier’s  copper,  copper 
bottoms  and  leaf  tobacco,  which  was  considered  and  passed. 
The  house  of  representatives,  entertaining  an  opinion  that  such 
a bill- should  not  originate  in  the- senate,  originated  the  same 
bill  themselves;  but  added  to  it  a section  postponing  the  pro- 
visos mentioned — which  passed  that  body  without  discussion, 
and  was  sent  to  the  senate.  As  soon  as  it  was  received,  Mr. 

* rose,  and  stated  that  this  bill  was  identically  the  same 

with  the  one  sent  from  the  senate,  and,  thereupon,  he  moved  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  it.  It  was  read  by  its  title  three 
times  and  passed,  all  in  less  than  five  minutes.  As  soon  as  the 
bill  was  laid  upon  the  secretary’s  desk,  Mr.  Dickerson  took  it  up 
and  discovered  this  new  section — and  informed  the  senate  that 
they  had  been  surprised  into  the  passing  of  an  important  section 

which  had  never  been  read  in  the  senate.  Mr. , mortified 

that  he  had,  upon  the  information  of  some  third  person,  stated 
that  this  was  the  identical  bill  which  had  formerly  passed  the 
senate,  moved  for  a reconsideration  of  the  vote  on  passing  the 
bill.  It  was  recopsidered- but,  on  a motion  to  amend  the  bill, 
by  striking  out  the  obnoxious  section,  it  was  objected  that  this 
could  not  be  done  without  reconsidering  the  vote  for  ordering 
the  bill  to  a third  reading.  A motion  vvas  made  for  reconsider- 
ing this  vote,  but  failed  for  want  of  a quorum.  It  vvas  then  urged 
that  the  bill  ought  not  to  pass,  inasmuch  as  the  negative  of  a 
single  senator  could,  and  no  doubt  would,  have  prevented  a se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill,  had  it  been  read  once.  It  was  further 
urged,  that  these  provisos  ought  not  to  be  suspended,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  manufacturers 
of  iron  in  this  country  some  compensation  for  the  great  reduc- 
tion of  duty  on  that  article  which  they  bad  been  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to,  and  that  it  vyas  unjust  to^^ake  from  them  this  advantage, 
unless  a like  suspension  should  apply  to  such  part  of  the  law  as 
reduced  the  duty  upon  iron.  It  was  also  urged  that  this  was  in 
violation  of  the  principle  of  the  compromise  law  just  passed:  on 
taking  the  vole,  a bare  quorum  of  25  were  present— 17  of  whom 
voted  in  favor  of  passing  the  bill,  and  8 against  it.” 

(>!3=The  following  is  a copy  of  the  law  just  above  alluded  to — 
An  act  to  explaiiiand  amend  the  act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  passed  July  fourteenth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two.  so  far  as  relates  to 
hardware,  and  certain  manufactures  of  copper  and  brass,  and 
other  articles. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  .America,  in  congress  assembled.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  Ibc  tenth  and  twelfth  clauses  of  the  second  section  of 
the  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports  passed  July  fourteenth  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two;  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  suspended  until  the  first  day 
of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-four. 

Sec.  2.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  act  to 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports, 
passed  July  the  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two,  as 
repeals  the  duties  heretofore  levied  on  copper  bottoms  cut 
round,  and  copper  bottoms  raised  to  the  edge,  and  still  bottoms 
cut  round  and  turned  upon  the  edge,  and  parts  thereof,  and  of 
copper  plates  or  sheets,  weighing  more  than  thirty-four  ounces 
per  square  foot,  commonly  called  braziers  co[)per,  and  on  tobac- 
co leaves,  or  unmanufactured,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  3.  .And  be  it  farther  enacMd,  That  nothing  contained  in 
the  a.ct  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports, shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorise  the  exemption  fro-ia 
the  payment  of  duty  on  sheet  and  rolled  brass,  but  the  same 
shall  be  charged  with  the  payment  of  a duty  of  twenty-five  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 


*The  name  of  this  senator  is  not  given — for  the  rea-son  that  if 
there  wa-s  any  trick  in  the  tran-saction,  he  is  not  of  the  class  thnt 
would  have  had  a part  in  it.  En.  ih.G.. 
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“The  bloody  bill.”  Tlie  law  ‘‘further  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,”  is  called  “tAc  bloody  bill,’’  by 
all  the  nullifiers,  and  some  yet  talk  about  letting  blood,  because 
of  its  passage!  We  have  not  had  time  to  examine  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  ill  comparison  with  certain  parts  of  the  embargo 
laws,  passed  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson — the 
great  state-rights  president,  and  author  of  the  sentiment,  that 
“nulliflcation  is  the  rightful  remedy;”  but  if  memory  serves  cor- 
rectly, the  laws  enacted  to  enforce  the  embargo,  went,  at  least, 
as  far,  if  not  much  further,  than  the  “bloody  bill.”  But  there 
is  this  difference:  the  laws,  in  the  one  case,  were  intended  chief- 
ly to  operate  on  the  “federalists”  of  the  east,  and,  in  the  other, 
on  the  “democrats”  of  the  south — which  “materially  alters  the 
case!”  There  are  two  sides  of  the  “Tweed,”  as  the  noble  Po- 
tomac has  been  contemptibly  designated  by  southern  orators,  for 
lack  of  brains,  or  want  of  resolution,  to  describe  American  things 
by  American  names. 

Dreadful  suffering  in  South  Carolina!  The  Charleston 
races  have  been  uncommonly  well  attended,  with  great  displays 
of  fashion  and  wealth:  and  the  Mercury  of  the  1st  inst  says — 
“We  learn  that;^35,000  was  offered  and  refused  on  Wednesday 
last  for  old  Bertrand.  This  sum  is  exactly  ten  times  as  much  as 
was  given  for  him  by  his  present  owner,  Mr.  Jjindsey,  of  Ken- 
tucky, who  bought  him  from  col.  Spann,  the  day  after  his  great 
race  with  Bratus  and  Crccjdng  Kate.” 

[“Taxed”  “forty  bales  of  the  hundred,”  and  yet  able  to  pay 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a horse!] 

We  see  further — that  “the  friends  of  Julia,  by  Bertrand,  dam 
Transport,”  &c.  have  challenged  a race  against  her — for  ten 
thousand  dollars,  not  e.xcepting  any  horse  in  the  United  States 

The  tariff — in  Mississippi!  We  have  been  favored  with 
a copy  of  some  interesting  papers  concerning  a proposed  exten 
sion  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,  which 
are  laid  aside  for  insertion  at  full  length,  for  several  reasons — 
but  especially  to  shew  the  awfulnossof  the  poverty  and  suffering 
with  which  the  people  of  that  state  have  been  afflicted  because 
of  the  tariff— which  takes  from  them  “forty  bales  of  cotton  out 
of  every  hundred”  produced  by  tkem,  to  pamper  the  pride,  and 
glut  the  avarice  of  the  nabob  manufacturers  and  monopolists  of 
the  north,  as  the  following  sentences  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  bank  will  conclusively  shew: 

“For  several  years  past  the  inhabitants  of  this  state  have  been 
prosperous  beyond  example,  capital  judiciously  invested  and  pro- 
perly managed  has  yielded  at  least  ten  per  cent,  and  in  many 
instances  the  rate  of  profit  has  been  doubled — as  a consequence, 
capital  has  been  eagerly  sought  after,”  &c. 

^‘In  the  middle  and  northern  states,  money  docs  not  command 
more  than  one-ha.lf  the  profit  which  it  readily  yields  here.” 

And  that  capital  may  abound,  it  is  proposed  that  the  discount 
on  notes  having  more  than  four  months  to  run,  shall  be  eight  per 
cent,  but  if  over  a year,  nine  per  cent,  because  it  is  believed  that 
such  loans  toould  be  advantageous  to  the  planting  interest.  And 
it  is  stated  that  five  millions  of  additional  banking  capital  will 
be  needed,  immediately  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  office  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States— if  not  before;  to  discount  notes  at 
nine  per  centum! 

We  believe  that  many  millions  are  borrowed  in  Louisiana  at 
ten  per  cent,  and  not  a small  amount  in  Alabama  at  15,  or  more. 
The  great  wonder  is,  that,  after  the  planters  are  “plundered  of 
forty  bales  of  cotton  out  of  every  hundred”  which  they  grow, 
and  are  compelled  to  pay  six  and  a quarter  cents  a yard  for 
shirtings  for  their  negroes-that  they  are  able  to  return  ten  per 
cent,  for  money  invested  in  cotton  lands,  and  slaves  to  work 
them! 

The  fact  we  believe  is — that  all  well-managed  estates  in  Mis 
sissippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  one  year  with  another,  yield 
more  than  twenty  per  cent,  clear  profit,  on  the  capital  invest- 
ed in  them.  

The  past  and  the  present.  The  New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,  severely  censuring  the  supplemental  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  on 
the  subject  of  the  U.  S.  bank,  says — 

The  truth  is,  beyond  a doubt,  that  no  western  debts  w’ere  ever 
more  sound  and  available,  than  those  at  this  moment  due  to  the 
U.  S.  bank;  and  never  wore  the  means  of  the  west  so  ample,  or 
its  resources  so  flourishing.  To  sustain  this  remark,  a gentle- 
man from  Cincinnati  has  furnished  us  with  the  following  sched- 
ule of  prices  there  in  the  year  1819,  and  the  year  1833.  In  1819 
the  currency  was  at  a discount  from  specie  of  tliirty  per  cent. 
At  that  time  barges  w'ere  from  three  to  four  months  coming  up 
from  New  Orleans,  and  freight  was  five  cents  a pound.  Now 
the  steam  boats  come  up  in  eight  or  ten  days,  and  freight  is 
three-fourths  of  a cent  a pound.  If  the  west  had  any  resources 
of  a pecuniary  nature  in  1819,  those  resources  must  be  im- 
mensely greater  now. 

Prices  at  Cincinnati  in  the  years  1819  and  1833. 
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Qf^The  high  prices  in  1819  were  in  the  then  distracted  cur- 
rency of  the  west — and  the  low  prices  of  other  articles  in  the 
want  of  a demand  for  them.  The  difference  in  freights,  and  the 
support  of  the  bank,  could  not  have  brought  about  such  im- 
portant changes.  Other  causes  were  also  in  operation.  A mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  the  west  has  been  opened  in  the  east,  or 
more  nearly  at  home,  by  wholesome  divisions  of  labor,  and  brisk 
circulations  of  values— at  every  change  in  their  character  adding 
to  the  common  wealth,  and  promoting  the  “general  welfare. 

Banks,  &c.  By  a statement  in  the  Philadelphia  Commercial 
Herald,  it  appears  that  the  chartered  capital  of  banks  in  that 
city,  16  in  number,  amounts  to  ^•26,600, OOO-^-the  sum  paid  in,  is 
^18,935,000.  The  insurance  companies,  14  in  number,  have  a 
capital  of  $5,080,000. 

There  is  a bank  in  good,  and,  no  doubt,  well-deserved  credit, 
in  one  of  the  villages  of  N.  York,  which,  on  a capital  of  $90,000, 
has  a circulation  of  264,000  dollars;  and  the  notes  and  other 
sureties  discounted  amount  to  the  great  sum  of  $358,000. 

An  act  has  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  territory  o^ 
Florida,  incorporating  a bank,  to  be  called  “the  Union  bank  of 
Florida,”  with  a capital  of  one  million  of  dollars,  to  be  founded 
upon  real  estate,  to  be  represented  by  bonds,  &c.  on  the  faith  of 
which  the  capital  of  the  bank  is  to  be  borrowed. 

We  received  the  other  day,  a bill  of  the  Win-ni  pis  si-o-gee 
bank,  and  wish  that  we  had  a good  many  of  them.  The  issue  is 
at  Meredith,  New  Hampshire. 

“Something  new”  has  lately  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a bank 
note.  We  have  one  of  the  notes  described  below,  and  con- 
sider it  not  only  a “splendid  specimen  of  engraving,”  but  be- 
cause of  the  “labor  bestowed  on  the  plate,”  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  counterfeit  of  it  will  hardly  ever  be  attempted. 

“The  Western  bank  of  Philadelphia”  has  issued  bills  of  five 
and  ten  dollars  denomination,  in  the  German  language.  The 
bills  are  splendid  specimens  of  engraving.  Some  idea  of  the 
labor  bestowed  on  the  plate,  may  be  gathered  from  a description 
of  one  of  the  bills,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Pennsylvanian.  They 
are  from  the  workshop  of  Topliam  & Co. 

“The  vignette  on  the  fives  i.s  an  exquisite  rcpre.sentation  of 
that  cruel  yet  heroic  tragedy  in  the  history  of  Switzerland:  Tell 
shooting  the  apple  on  the  head  of  his  child,  by  order  of  the 
tyrannic  Gesler.  The  hero  of  Switzerland  is  seen  standing 
against  the  trunk  of  a huge  ‘father  of  the  forest,’  bonneted;  his 
strong  bow  uplifted  . in  his  left  hand,  his  right  drawn  back,  he 
leaning  forward  watching  with  intense  anxiety  the  flight  of  his 
true  arrow,  whieh  is  then  seen  piercing  the  apple  in  its  centre. 
In  his  belt  hangs  another  arrow,  with  which  he  intended  to  pe- 
netrate the  heart  of  the  unfeeling  tyrant,  had  the  first  injured 
his  child.  . Gesler  sits  horsed,  his  bonnet  up,  in  front  of  a file  of 
soldiers;  looking  in  cold  blood,  upon  the  boy,  who  stands,  a 
little  hero,  fastened  to  the  stake.  The  back  ground  presents  to 
the  eye  the  rugged  mountains  of  romantic  Switzerland,  tower- 
ing to  the  skies.  On  either  side  of  this  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing scenery,  is  placed  a minor  vignette,  representing  the  rich 
german  vallies  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  drover  driving  his  fat 
cattle  to  the  ‘great  emporium.’ 

Mr.  Madison.  The  father  of  the  constitution  completed  his 
eighty-third  year  on  the  5th  instant. 

The  late  mission  for  Russia.  The  appropriation  bill  just 
passed  has  an  item  of  $7,200,  paid  to  the  young  gentleman,  John 
Randolph  Clay,  as  out -fit  and  salary,  &c.  as  charge  d’affaires  at 
St.  Petersburg. 

Regiment  of  dragoons.  Adjutant-general  Jones,  by  order 
of  major  general  Macomb,  announces  the  following  officers  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  regiment  of  dragoons  authorised  by  an 
act  of  congress  approved  on  the  2nd  inst.  All  the  officers  had 
belonged  to  the  old  regiments  of  infantry,  except  col.  Dodge, 
promoted  from  major  of  rangers. 

Colonel  Henry  Dodge;  lieut.  col.  Steph.  W.  Kearny;  major 
Richard  B.  Mason;  captains  Wharton,  Summer,  Holmes,  Hun- 
ter; 1st  lieutenants  Seawell,  Perkins,  Cooke,  Van  Buren;  2nd 
lieutenants  Izard,  Davis,  Sword  and  Ritner. 

The  next  congress.  New’  Hampshire  5,  Vermont  5,  New 
York  40,  New  Jersey  6,  Pennsylvania  28,  Delaware  1.  Georgia 
9,  Ohio  19,  Illinois  3,  Mi.ssissippi  3,  Louisiana  3,  and  Missouri  I, 
have  elected  their  representatives  to  the  23d  congress,  to  the 
number  of  123 

The  following  states  have  yet  to  elect  their  representa- 
tives— Maine  8,  Massachusetts  12,  Connecticut  6,  Rhode 
Island  2,  Maryland  8,  Vircitiia21,  North  Carolina  13,  South 
Carolina  9,  Alabama  5,  Tennessee  13,  Kentucky  13,  Indiana 
7,  Missouri  (one  extra)  118 

240 

Rhode  Island.  The  legislature  of  this  state  has  passed  an 
act  prohibiting  the  administration  of  extra-judicial  oaths. 

Holt’s  hotel.  New  York.  We  are  informed  by  a corres- 
pondent who  yesterday  visited  this  immense  establishment,  that 
the  enterprising  proprietor  is  likely  to  realize  his  most  sanguine 
expectations  in  the  success  of  his  hou^e.  It  has  been  opened 
scarcely  a month,  and  he  now  dines  over  two  hundred  gentle- 
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men  at  his  ordinary,  and  at  least  two  thousand  in  the  various 
rooms,  daily.  His  beds,  amounting  to  near  250,  have  been  se- 
veral times  completely  filled.  To  supply  his  table,  he  purcha- 
ses, besides  large  quantities  of  cut  beef,  a fat  bullock  every 
morning,  with  other  meats,  poultry,  fish,  &c.  in  proportion.  He 
roasts  700  lbs.  of  provision  at  a time,  the  spit  being  turned  by  a 
steam  engine.  Our  correspondent  wishes  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  paid  Mr.  Holt  a visit,  would  call  and  view  for  themselves 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  hotels  in  the  world.  The  order, 
regularity  and  quiet,  preserved  there,  together  with  the  kind  at- 
tention of  tlie  domestics,  arc  worthy  all  praise.  [iV.  Y.  Gaz. 

Turkish  Barley.  The  New  York  Daily  Advertiser  notices 
the  arrival  at  that  port  of  nine  thousand  bushels  of  barley  from 
Constantinople,  and  remarks — 

This,  we  believe,  is  the  first  parcel  that  has  ever  arrived  here; 
the  quality  appears  to  be  good,  in  a sound  state,  plump  and 
bright.  We  are  told  it  will  pay  the  shipper  at  the  very  low  price 
barley  is  selling  at  here.  It  would  be  a most  extraordinary  fact, 
if  the  opening  of  commercial  trade  with  the  sublime  portc, 
should  be  the  cause  of  introducing  into  this  country  barley  and 
wheat,  which  are  raised  in  abundance  in  tliat  country,  tip  to 
the  present  period,  grain,  flour,  &c.  have  been  among  the  most 
important  articles  of  export  from  this  country. 

Cotton  manufacture.  I’he  amazing  cotton  manufacture 
continues  to  increase.  'The  reduction  of  the  profits  has  sharpen- 
ed the  wits  of  the  manufacturers;  and  men,  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  machines,  throw  off  an  increased  quantity  of  work. 
We  perceive,  from  the  evidence  on  the  factory  bill,  that  the 
weekly  quantity  now  spun  by  one  spindle  is  21  hanks  of  No.  40 
in  a week.*  The  cotton  spun  in  Great  Britain  last  year  amount- 
ed to  about  288,000,000  lbs.  Of  this  vast  quantity  a tenth  was 
spun  in  Scotland.  The  United  States  supply  three-fourths  of 
the  consumption,  or  213,000,000  lbs.,  the  East  Indies  about 

20.000. 000  lbs.,  the  West  Indies  1.600,000  lbs.  only.  All  the 
cotton,  except  the  growth  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  pays  a 
duty  of  5-8d  per  lb.  This  duty  would  last  year  exceed  £690,000, 
and  would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  ten  per  cent,  on  the  return  of 
the  cotton  in  bond. 

£The  preceding  is  from  Bell’s  [London]  Weekly  Messenger,  of 
Jan.  13.  The  cotton  spun  in  the  United  States  in  1832,  wa.s  about 

8.5.000. 000  lbs.;  and,  after  England,  the  best  niarket  which  the 
southern  states  has  for  cotton  is  in  the  northern  states.  And 
the  manufacturers  in  the  latter,  coming  first  into  market,  and 
demanding  the  better  qualities,  fix  the  price  of  each  crop  con- 
siderably higher  than  English  agents  will  give  in  the  first  in- 
stance.] 

Lotteries.  In  a special  message  from  governor  Lincoln  to 
the  Massachusetts  legislature,  on  the  subject  of  lotteries,  occurs 
the  following  remarkable  passage: 

“In  a recent  exposition  made  under  the  most  respectable  au- 
thority, of  a similar  traffic  in  a city  of  a sister  state,  it  is  stated 
to  have  been  ascertained  that  an  officer  of  a banking  institution, 
who  had  been  detected  in  abstracting  from  the  bank  divers 
sums  of  money,  “was  found  to  be  in  possession,  in  tickets  and 
parts  of  tickets  in  various  lotteries,  of  two  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty-seven  chances,  which,  after  having  been  all 
drawn  and  examined  by  order  of  the  bank,  produced  less  than 
twenty  dollars.  Another  case  of  bankruptcy  is  given,  whose 
accounts  exhibited  an  aggregate  of  ,f8,000,  drawn  by  him  in 
lotteries  at  ditferent  periods,  while  his  expenditure  for  tickets 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  .$120,000,  and  he  was  then  insolvent 
$70,000.” 

On  the  same  subject,  the  “Boston  Transcript”  says — Mr. 
Buckingham,  from  the  special  committee  appointed  to  consider 
whether  any  alterations  are  expedient  in  the  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  lottery  tickets,  &c.  submitted  a report  accompanied 
by  a bill.  The  report  is  very  elaborate,  and  enters  into  the 
whole  subject  in  detail.  The  bill  provides  that  no  person  shall 
make,  sell,  or  offer  for  .sale,  &c.  &c.  any  lottery  ticket,  under 
penalty  of  not  less,  than  .$100  nor  more  than  $2,000 — on  a second 
conviction,  in  addition  to  the  aforesaid  penalty,  the  convicted 
to  be  sentenced  to  confinement  in  the  house  of  correction  for  a 
term  of  time  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  twelve 
months— on  a third  conviction,  not  less  than  six  nor  more  than 
eighteen  months.  Advertising  lottery  tickets,  &c.  &c.  punisha- 
ble by  a fine  of  not  less  than  ,$.30  nor  more  than  $100 — selling 
tickets  in  fictitious  lotteries,  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  of  time  not  less  than  one  year  nor  more  th.an  three.  Per- 
sons prosecuting  to  conviction  entitled  to  a reward  of  $.50. 
Any  one  permitting  the  .sale  of  any  lottery  ticket,  or  the  manag- 
ing or  drawing  of  any  lottery,  in  any  house,  store  or  other 
building,  owned,  rented  or  occupied  by  him,  to  be  punished  by 
a fine  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  ,$2,000. 

(fcr^New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  passed  laws  which 
will  speedily,  and  efficiently  prevent  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
in  these  states. 

Uniform  currency!  The  following  prices  of  bank  bills  is 
extracted  from  a Philadelphia  Price  Current  of  the  22d  Feb. 
North  Carolina  State  bank  and  branches  2$  to  3 per  cent,  dis- 
count; Cape  Fear,  do.  Newbern,  do.  State  bank  and  hr.mches, 
6 to  8;  Savannah  banks,  do.  Augusta,  do.  Darien  and  branches, 

*Many  of  the  American  mills  work  at  the  same  high  speed. 
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8 to  10;  Central  and  Millegeville,  do.  Columbus,  do.  Ohio  banks, 
H to  3;  Kentucky  bank  and  branches,  20;  Commonwealth,  25; 
Tennessee,  State  bank  and  branches,  4 to  5;  Alabama,  State 
bank,  8 to  10;  Mobile,  5 to  7;  Mississippi,  State  bank,  5 to  6; 
Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  4 to  5;  Florida,  Tallahasse,  10  to  20; 
Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri,  no  sale.  ^ [Pen.  M. 

O’Connell.  A late  English  paper  says — Gratitude  for  services 
rendered  does  not  seem  wanting  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people 
towards  the  agitator  Daniel  O’Connell.  So  entire  is  their  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  .and  patrioti-^m  of  the  family,  that  not 
only  the  great  repealer  himself,  but  three  of  his  sons — his  bro- 
ther-in-law, Mr.  Finn — his  nephew — his  cousin — and  ..  r.  Fitz- 
simmons, his  son-in-law,  have  all  been  returned  to  parliament 
fiom  different  parts  of  Ireland.  Including  himself,  says  an  Irish 
paper,  “there  will  be  nine  of  the  clan  O’Connell  altogether, 
which  with  old  Judy  and  her  cub,  and  a straggling  devil  or  two, 
whose  existence  depends  on  the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  will  make 
at  least  a sergeant’s  guard,  and  goodly  show  on  the  benches. 
Where  they  will  all  get  victuals  and  drink,  heaven  knows.  The 
sooner  the  begging-box  is  put  into  requisition  the  better;  people, 
and  people’s  wives  and  their  children,  cannot  live  on  the  odori- 
ferous perfumes  of  the  cook’i?shop  in  London.  As  to  qualifica 
tion,  we  dare  say  they  are  all  qualified,  though  no  one  else,  we 
imagine  durst  say  so.  But  we  are  hold  men.” 

Supplement  TO  the  last  volume.  It  has  already  been  men- 
tioned that  we  had  in  the  press  a supplement  for  the  volume 
of  the  Register  just  closed,  to  contain  13  or  14  sheets,  or 
as  much  reading  matter  as  is  generally  given  in  an  octavo  vo- 
lume of  more  than  s-ix  hundred  pages,  at  the  extra  charge  of 
one  dollar:  arid  desired  gentlemen,  who  wish  to  have  copies  of 
this  supplement,  to  make  their  wishes  known,  that  they  may 
be  supplied,  &c.  And  it  is  proper,  and  perhaps,  necessary — 
that  such  intimations  of  the  wishes  of  suhscribei's  should  be 
promptly  given,  before  the  surplus  cojiies  are  disposed  of  in 
general  sales — for  many  who  are  not  subscribers  w ill  desire  to 
obtain  this  large  collection  of  important  papers  and  speeches, 
on  such  moderate  terms. 

This  supplement  will  contain — 

1.  The  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798,  concerning  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws. 

2.  An  extract  from  the  address  to  the  people  which  accom- 
panied those  resolutions. 

3.  Answers  of  the  states  of  Delaware,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  to  the  Vir- 
ginia resolutions. 

4.  The  Kentucky  resolutions  of  1798  and  of  1799. 

5.  Mr.  Madison’s  elaborate  report  on  the  Virginia  resolutions, 
made  to  the  house  of  delegates  in  the  session  of  1799-1800. 

6.  A letter  from  Thomas  Jefferson  Randolph,  w'ilh  a copy 
of  the  original  draft  of  the  Kentucky  resolutions,  which  re- 
mains among  the  papers  of  his  grandfather,  and  in  his  own 
hand  writing. 

7.  Proceedings  in  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  (1809),  in 
the  cause  of  George  Olmstead. 

8.  Mr.  Madison’s  letter  to  Mr.  E.  Everett,  on  nullification, 
state  rights  and  federal  pow'ers — August  1830. 

9.  From  the  same  to  Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  of  June  1831,  on 
the  same  subject. 

10.  From  the  same  to  Mr.  A.  Stevenson,  on  the  terms  “com- 
mon defence  and  genera!  welfare,”  used  in  the  constitution. 

11.  From  the  same  to  E.  Livingston,  on  his  [Mr.  L’s]  inter- 
pretation of  the  Virginia  proceedings  of  1798-99— dated  May, 
1830;  with  an  extract  from  Mr.  Livingston’s  speech,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Madison. 

12.  From  the  same  to  gov.  Snyder,  of  Pennsylvania,  (1809), 
on  the  Olmstead  case. 

13.  Two  letters  from  the  same  to  Mr.  Cabell,  Q828),  on  the 
constitutional  power  of  congress  to  impos^a  tariff  for  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures. 

14.  Extract  from  Mr.  Jefferson’s  report  as  secretary  of  state, 
(1793),  on  “commercial  restrictions” — and  the  right  to  “bur- 
then,” or  exclude,  foreign  productions  which  come  into  com- 
petition with  our  own. 

15.  Mr.  Jefferson’s  letter  to  Mr.  Leiper,  (1809),  in  favor  of 
encouraging  domestic  manufactures. 

16.  Letter  from  Mr.  Benjamin  Austin,  (1815),  to  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, and  the  reply  of  the  latter,  on  the  right  and  necessity  “of 
idacing  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  the  agriculturist,”  &c. 

17.  Extract  from  the  circular  of  general  George  Washington, 
dated  Newburg,  1783. 

18.  The  proclamations  of  president  Washington,  (1794),  con- 
cerning combinations  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the  laws  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

19.  Speech  of  president  Washington  to  both  houses  of  con- 
gress November  1794,  chiefly  concerning  the  disturbances  in 
Pennsylvania. 

20.  Extract  from  the  address  of  governor  Mifflin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  legislature  of  the  state,  on  the  same  subject. 

21.  A charge  delivered  by  A.  Addison,  president  of  the  court, 
to  the  grand  jury  of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  September 
1794. 

22.  The  ratifications  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
by  the  people  of  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Georgia,  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
New  Hampshire,  Virginia,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Rhode 
Island— and  Vermont,  in  their  several  conventions. 
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23.  Bill  reported  by  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  in  the  se- 
nate of  the  United  tSlates,  January  21,  1833,  further  to  provide 
for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

24  Keport  and  bill  of  the  same  committee  in  the  house  of  re- 
pre.seiilalives,  on  the  same  subject— February  8,  1833. 

25.  The  enlire  debate  in  senate,  (and  chiefly  from  the  cor- 
rected speeches  of  the.  members),  on  the  bill  of  the  judiciary 
connniltee,  so  far  as  published,  beginning  with  the  opening 
speech  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  and  ending  with  that  of  Mr.  Ewing, 
with  which  the  debate  was  concluded. 

2t).  The  resolutions  oflered  by  Messrs.  Calhoun,  Grundy  and 
Clayton,  and  the  debates  thereon. 

27.  Tiie  speeches  delivered  in  the  house  of  representatives 
on  similar  questions,  and  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
from  the  senate. 

28.  To  which  will  probably  be  added,  an  appendix — contain- 
ing additional  papers  of  “authority,”  as  to  the  doctrine  of  state 
riglits,  nullitication,  secession,  &,c. 

If  alter  inserting  the  arliclcs  abovementioned  or  alluded  to, 
any  room  shall  remain — we  have  a superabundance  of  useful 
matter  wherewith  to  overflow  it. 

We  again  beg  leave  to  state,  that  the  title  page  and  table  of 
contents  for  the  last  volume,  will  not  issue  until  this  supple- 
ment is  completed — that  the  items  of  the  latter  may  have  their 
proper  place  in  the  index  of  the  former,  for  more  easy  and  cer- 
tain reference  to  important  subjects:  and  to  repeat,  that,  though 
pecutiiary  profit  has  not  induced  us  to  encounter  this  additional 
labor, — we  have  no  sort  of  willingness  to  lose  money  by  it;  and 
that  copies  of  the  collection  will  be  offered  for  general  sale*  if 
the  edition  shall  not  be  taken  up  by  the  subscribers  for  the  Re- 
gister, early  in  the  ensuing  month. 

— .rt-e  @ — 

CASE  OF  TOBIAS  WATKINS. 

From  the  National  Inlelligencer  of  March  13. 

Ex~parte,  Tobias  Watkins.  We  stated,  some  days  ago,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  counsel  of  doctor  Watkins  to  insti- 
tute further  proceedings  in  thie  case.  Since  then,  we  under-  ' 
stand  that  Messrs.  Rrenf  and  Coa:e  have  failed  in  application  to  the 
supreme  court  to  obtain  its  opinion  as  to  the  points  upon  which 
the  court  was  divided,  and  that  they  were  informed  the  court 
refused  to  give  its  opinion  because  the  division  was  of  such  a 
nature  as  would  require  the  judges  to  give  separate  opinipns. 
This  novel  state  of  the  case  leaves  not  only.the  counsel  of  doctor 
Watkins,  but  the  public,  in  darkness,  as  to  the  opinion  and  di- 
vision of  the  court,  upon  the  various  points  made  in  this  import- 
ant case.  We  also  have  understood,  that  the  counsel  have 
abandoned  the  intention  of  moving  the  court  to  reinstate  the 
rule,  for  the  purpose  of  arguing  the  effect  of  a division  in  the 
court,  upon  an  application  to  be  discharged  on  a writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  it  having  neen  intimated,  that  the  practice  of  the  su- 
preme court  was  always,  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases,  to 
refuse  a rule  where  the  court  was  divided.  The  opinion  of 
Messsrs.  Brent  and  Coxe  was,  we  understand,  that  where  the 
court  was  divided  upon  an  application  for  a rule  like  that  in 
Watkins’  case,  the  decision  in  England  and  the  practice  of  the 
coiimion  law,  entitled  thepart5'  to  his  release,  in  being  in  favor 
of  liberty.  ^ /ortion,  they  agree,  such  practice  ought  to  exist 
in  this  country-  and  under  our  form  of  government.  We  are, 
however,  authorised  to  state,  that  an  application  is  about  being 
made  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  this  district, 
for  the  discharge  of  Dr.  Watkins  from  his  second  alleged  illegal 
imprisonment,  and  as  that  court  is  supposed  to  have,  beyond 
any  doubt,  jurisdiction  of  the  case,  and  can  control  its  own 
writs  il'  illegally  issued,  the  counsel  feel  confident  of  success. 
We  forbear,  for  the  present,  any  further  comment  on  the  case. 

— ...I*®  @ ©<«•— 

FOREIGN  ARTICES. 

Greece.  By  the  brig  Angola,  at  New  York,  intelligence  is  re- 
ceived that  the  divison  of  Bavarian  troops,  destined  for  Greece 
to  support  the  throne  of  king  Otho,  arrived  at  Trieste,  December 
^th,  (the  day  the  Aftgola  left),  and  were  to  embark  in  two  days 
for  Pirano,  where  the  convoy  was  to  assemble.  On  the  21st  the 
second  divis-ion  wds  expected  to  arrive;  on  the  24th,  the  third; 
S6th,  the  fourth;  28th,  the  fifth  and  last;  amounting  in  all  to 
about  4,000  men.  The  troops  which  arrived  on  the  20th,  elicited 
the  general  ailmiration  of  the  people  at  Trieste.  The  Greek 
committee  had  also  arrived.  Admiral  Miaulis  expressed  him- 
self very  much  pleased  with  the  young  sovereign,  from  whom 
he  had  received  marks  of  distinction. 

The  Ftmlkland  Islands.  It  is  stated  that  a British  vessel  of 
war  had  proceeded  to  these  islands  to  take  possession  of  them 
•“in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majesty.” 

A quaker  named  Pease  has  been  returned  to  parliament  from 
Fonth  Durham,  but  he  has  misgivings,  it  would  seem,  from  the 
.annexed  paragraph,  about  taking  the  oaths. 

A member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  by  name  Joseph  Pease, 
has  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll  and  returned  for  the 
southern  division  of  the  county  of  Durham.  He  is  a man  of 
considerable  wealth  and  of  great  influence  in  that  part  of  the 
county,  as  this  election  proves — there  being  in  Southern  Dur- 
ham a vast  number  of  persons  who  wear  the  -same  garb,  and 
profe.ss  the  same  doctrines,  as  their  honorable  representative. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pease,  however,  has  some  apprehensions  as  to  his 
reception  in  the  house  of  commons.  He  may  not  court,  but  he 
obviously  anticipates  martyrdom.  He  told  the  electors  that  “he 
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was  well  aware  that  he  must  go  through  much  persecution  in 
their  cause,  and  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  if  the,  sergeant- 
at-arrns  be  ordered  to  take  him  into  custody.” 

These  fears  take  their  rise  in  Mr.  Joseph  Pease’s  honest  and 
conscientious  repugnance  to  take  the  necessary  oaths.  He  de- 
clares that  he  cannot  take  an  oath— that  the  taking  of  oaths  is 
unlawful — and  that  he  is  resolved  to  contest  their  expediency 
with  the  speaker,  at  the  hazard  of  being  removed  from  the  house 
by  the  sergeant-at-arms. 

On  the  preceding  election  the  Leeds  Mercury  says — We  have 
this  week  the  pleasure  to  see  the  first  frank  ever  written  upon 
a letter  by  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  this  country — 
we  say  the  pleasure,  for  this,  amongst  hundreds  of  other  in- 
stances by  which  we  are  surrounded,  is  an  indication  of  the  pro- 
gress of  that  enlightened  policy  which  has  enabled  our  fellow 
subjects  to  exercise  the  functions  of  legislators  without  regard  to 
sect  or  party. 

Royal  matters.  The  princess  Victoria,  daughter  of  the  duke 
of  Kent,  aged  14,  is  now  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  British 
throne. 

The  duke  of  Cumberland  comes  next,  and  then  his  son,  prince 
George,  who  is  also  14  years  of  age.  The  duke  does  not  bear  a 
good  character.  The  celebrated  affair  in  which  he  made  a figure, 
occasioned  by  the  singular  death  of  his  valet,  has  affected  the 
whole  public  mind  unfavorably  towards  him.  It  is  stated  that 
the  mother  of  the  princess  Victoria  avoids -him  as  she  would  a 
pestilence,  and  that  she  never  suffers  Iter  daughter  to  come 
within  the  sphere  of  his  observation  or  influence. 

Central  America.  The  people  of  this  war- vexed  country  seem 
now  to  have  peace  among  themselves;  but  are  on  bad  terms 
with  Mexico. 

Buenos  Ayres.  We  hear  of  no  late  battles  in  the  provinces. 
The  resignation  of  governor  Rosas  had  been  at  length  accepted, 
and  gen.  Juan  Ramon  Balcarce  was  elected  (by  the  house  of 
representatives)  in  his  stead. 

The  apostolic  vicar  of  Buenos  Ayres,  at  the  request  of  the 
government,  has  issued  a decree  reducing  the  number  of  hol}'- 
days  to  ten,  besides  Sunday.  All  the  half  holidays  are  sup- 
pressed With  the  exception  of  that  of  San  Jose.  In  an  accom- 
panying note  by  the  minister  of  the  home  department,  it  is  stat- 
ed “that,  including  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  rainy  days  and 
contingencies  of  the  weather,  which  render  it  impossible  to 
work  on  the  river  La  Plata  there  are  now  (i.  e.  before  the  re- 
duction took. place),  more  than  150  days  in  the  year  entirely  lost 
as  it  regards  labor!” 

Colombia. — Divided  into  three  parts,  has  present  peace.  The 
parts  are  the  republics  of  Venezuela,  New  Granada,  and  Escua- 
dor — the  latter  being  acknowledged,  by  the  decree  of  gen.  San- 
tander: but  differences,  and  further  sheddings  of  blood  are  fear- 
ed from  the  generals,  who  have  some  degree  of  command,  and 
wish  for  greater  power. 

Nullification  in  Meodco. — The  mania  of  nullification  appears 
to  have  seized  upon  our  patriofic  neighbors  of  Mexico.  The 
Texas  Advocate  says — “The  federal  constitution  is  dissolved, 
and  we  are  now  without  a constitution.  Many  of  the  states 
have  refused  to  vote  for  a president,  for  senators  or  for  represen- 
tatives.” By  this  nullifying  proceedingon  the  part  of  the  states, 
the  government  of  the  country  is  thrown  into  confusion. 

—•»»♦©  @ 

FOREIGN  NEW^S. 

By  an  arrival  at  New  York,  London  papers  of  the  evening  of 
the  19th  Jan.  have  been  received. 

The  king  of  Holland  has  opened  the  Scheldt  to  the  flags  of  all 
nations— those  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Belgium  excepted. 

The  British  commissioner  or  envoy  in  Portugal,  lord  Hervey, 
is  negotiating  for  the  peace  of  the  country — by  the  retirement  of 
Miguel  from  the  kingdom,  and  the  installation  of  Pedro’s  daugh- 
ter as  queen,  with  a regency. 

Ireland  was  more  and  more  disturbed — the  most  horrible  out- 
rages were  frequently  committed.  Lord  Anglesea  was  speedily 
to  leave  the  viceroyalty. 

Parliament  was  to  meet  on  the  29th  January,  to  elect  a speak- 
er— but  would  not  commence  business  for  a week  after. 

Mount  Vesuvius  was  in  a violent  commotion.  Continued  ex- 
plosions were  heard  in  Naples. 

A large  reduction  of  the  French  army  is  expected — 100,000 
infantry,  and  26,000  cavalry. 

The  king  of  Spain  has  associated  his  wife  with  him  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  kingdom — which  was  in  a state  of  tranquillity. 

There  is  a report  that  Ibrahim  Pacha  had  made  a retrograde 
movement— and  a general  battle  with  him  was  expected.  The 
grand  vizier  was  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 

U.  S.  bank  stock,  at  London,  17th  Jan. — £22  a 22  10. 

DISCOVERY  OF  MINES  IN  CHILI. 

The  Avauvano,  an  official  journal,  contains  in  the  No.  of  the 
9th  June,  1832,  the  following  document:— 

"The  intendancy  of  Coquirnbo  Serana,  7th  June,  1832,  to  the 
minister  of  the  interior:— A wonderful  discovery  of  silver  ore 
has  been  made  in  the  mountain  chain  of  Topiapo,  called  Cha- 
nercilla  and  Mole.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  veins  are  immense. 
Since  the  22d  of  May,  sixteen,  more  or  less  rich,  have  been  dis- 
covered;  and  travellers  who  have  been  upon  the  spot  make  the 
number  even  fifty.  The  ore  is  of  the  purest  quality,  and  expe- 
rienced miners  entertain  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  rich- 
ness of  this  discovery.” 

(Signed)  . “Jose  Maria  Poonavente.” 
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The  ssiine  paper  contains  the  following  article,  dated  Coquim- 
bo,  June,  18^.  , . ... 

“We  have  before  us  several  letters  from  the  most  respectable 
persons  of  the  province,  who  unanimously  confirm  the  wonder- 
ful discovery  which  we  have  mentioned  in  a precuding  number. 
The  mine  lies  at  the  south  of  Topiapo;  it  extends  about  fifteen 
feet  in  length,  and  ten  in  breadth;  it  touches  the  following  places 
— Chanercilla,  Riiacus  Pan  de  Azerear,  Pagonales  and  Mole. 
Chance. led  to  the  discovery  by  a wood  cutter,  who  communi- 
cated his  good  fortune  to  one  Godoi  and  Don  Miguel  Gallo;  they 
resolved  to  keep  the  secret  to  themselves;  but  certain  signs  and 
traces,  which  they  could  not  conceal,  soon  made  the  matter 
public.  Four  days  after  this,  sixteen  veins  were  already  disco- 
vered—on  the  eighth  day  there  were  forty;  and  when  the  post 
left,  fifty — not  to  mention  the  number  of  smaller  veins,  of  which 
no  notice  was  taken  for  the  moment.  A mass  of  ore  which 
was  purchased  by  an  Englishman  for  two  hundred  piasters, 
proved  to  be  worth  a thousand.  Besides  the  prodigious  quan- 
tity of  the  ore,  it  is  extremely  rich  in  quality.  The  intendant 
has  sent  to  the  minister  of  the  interior  specimens  from  three  dif- 
ferent veins,  the  analysis  of  which  proves  what  is  here  stated; 
and,  as  if  it  were  not  enough  to  give  that  district  a name  by  a 
single  event  of  this  kind,  a discovery  has  been  made  of  rich 
gold  mines  in  the  adjacent  canton  of  Jancos;  that  hitherto  unin- 
habited and  desert  mountain  region,  is,  at  this  moment,  animat- 
ed by  the  presence  of  above  3,000  people.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  important  discoveries  wilt  have 
a great  influence  on  the  future  political  and  commercial  situa- 
tion of  the  country.  In  one  respect  they  have  already  been  in- 
jurious— for  the  copper  mines  are  abandoned  by  the  workmen. 


MR.  SOUTHARD’S  TETTER. 

Trenton^  February  25,  1833. 
Hit  excellency,  Samuel  L.  Southard: 

Sir — The  undersigned,  as  a committee  of  the  last  joint  meet 
ing,  have  the  honor  of  informing  you,  that  you  were  appointed 
by  that  body,  senator  in  congress  of  the  United  States  for  six 
years  from  the  fourth  day  of  March  next,  and  of  respectfully  re 
questing  your  acceptance  of  the  same. 

With  great  respect,  yours,  &c. 


ELIAS  P.  SEELEY, 
JOHN  P.  JACKSON, 


committee,  4*c. 


To  the  honorable  Elias  P.  Seeley,  vice  president  of  the  legislative 
council — and  the  hon.  John  P.  Jackson,  speaker  of  the  general 
assembly. 

Sirs — I have  been  honored  by  your  communication,  by  which 
I am  informed  that  the  joint  meeting  have  conferred  upon  me, 
the  office  of  senator  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  for  six 
years  from  the  fourth  day  of  March  next. 

I beg  you,  sirs,  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  joint  meeting, 
my  acceptance  of  the  appointment— and  the  expression  of  my 
grateful  sense  of  the  confidence  manifested  towards  me.  It  i.s* 
the  more  deeply  felt,  because  the  duties  and  the  responsibilities 
of  the  station  are  greatly  enhanced  by  the  present  condition  of 
our  country— and  because  it  is  bestowed  after  a long  period  of 
public  service,  during  which  my  conduct  and  opinions  have 
been  known  to  ray  fellow  citizens — and  after  a recent  expres- 
sion of  many  of  those  opinions,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of 
my  present  office.  I cannot  but  rejoice  that  my  election  gives 
me  an  assurance  that  those  opinions  have  not  been  misunder- 
stood, nor  disapproved  by  the  members  of  the  joint  meeting, 
however  they  have  been  misrepresented  by  some  others. 

In  acting  upon  my  own  strong  convictions  in  regard  to  con- 
stitutional questions  and  the  policy  of  the  country,  I feel,  that  I 
shall  but  follow  the  wishes,  and  aid  in  protecting  the  interests 
of  my  fellow  citizens.  I believe  with  them,  that  the  nullification 
of  the  laws  of  the  union,  by  the  authorities  or  people  of  a single 
state,  is  a heresy  most  dangerous  to  our  institutions;  and  must  be 
discountenanced  and  repressed;  and  the  government  amply  and 
vigorously  sustained,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws — that  the 
power  and  the  right  of  congress  to  protect  the  industry,  of  the 
country,  clearly  exist,  and  that  their  exercise  cannot  be  surren- 
dered without  an  obvious  neglect  of  duty — that  a sound  and 
convenient  currency  is  indispensable  to  the  common  prosperity, 
and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  destroy  the  means  and  instruments  by 
which  it  has,  heretofore,  been  secured  to  us — that  the  public 
lands  are  public  property  which  ought  neither  to  be  given  away, 
nor  squandered  upon  objects  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
common  interests  of  the  whole — that  the  independence  of  the 
judiciary,  is  interwoven  with  the  best  portions  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  its  defence  while  in  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  au- 
thority, is  the  high  duty  of  every  public  agent.  While  endea- 
voring, in  my  humble  measure,  to  sustain  these  and  other  im- 
portant principles,  I shall  rely  on  the  generous  confidence  of  my 
fellow  citizens— and  feel  great  consolation  that  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties,  I am  associated  with  a colleague,  in  whose  known 
opinions  I so  generally  concur,  and  on  whose  purity,  intelli- 
gence, and  faithfulness  we.  all  have  entire  reliance. 

I ahi,  very  respectfully  yours,  8tc.  &c. 

SAMUEL  L.  SOUTHARD. 

Trenton,  Feb.  26,  1833. 


MR.  VAN  BUREN  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  25,  1833. 

Sir;— Entertaining  the  same  sentiments  of  respect  for  your 
talents  and  patriotism  as  a statesman  and  republican,  as  the 


great  body  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  by  whose  sufifer- 
a«es  you  iiave  recently  been  elevated  to  the  second  oflice  of  the 
republic,  the  undersigned,  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens,  em- 
brace this  opportunity  of  your  presence  in  the  second  city  of 
the  union,  of  inviting  you  to  partake  of  a public  dinner,  in 
which  they,  in  common  with  many  of  their  political  friends, 
would  gladly  join. 

The  situation  of  the  country  is  so  peculiar  at  this  moment, 
that  public  men,  whose  sentiments  are  known  to  be  in  favor 
of  moderate  but  firm  measures  to  meet  the  present  crisis,  de- 
serve and  ought  to  receive  the  countenance  of  those  who  have 
only  at  heart  the  good  of  their  country.  The  democracy  of 
Pennsylvania,  have  from  the  commencement  of  the  government, 
always  shown  themselves  firm  for  those  principles  and  mea- 
sures which  will  preserve  the  union,  as  well  as  the  rights  ot  the 
states,  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  advancement  of 
civil  liberty.  In  this  sentiment,  they  unite  with  their  brethren 
throughout  the  country,  by  whose  suffrages  you  have  been 
called  to  give  your  aid  and  support  to  the  measures  of  the  pre- 
sent chief  now  at  the  head  of  the  government. 

Believing  that  the  confidence  of  the  country  has  not  been  mis- 
placed, in  elevating  you  to  the  high  office,  the  duties  of  wliich 
you  will  shortly  assume,  and  that  the  wise  measures  of  the  pre- 
sident will  always  receive  your  firm  support,  they  beg  to  assure 
you  of  their  esteem  for  your  character  as  a statesman,  and  re- 
spect for  your  private  worth  as  a citizen. 

With  sentiments  of  high  consideration,  we  have  the  honor  to 
be  your  friends  and  fellow  citizens, 

Robert  Patterson,  Samuel  Badger,  James  Page,  Joseph  Wor- 
rell, William  Stewart,  Thomas  Cave,  Robert  B.  Dodson,  Wm.  J. 
Leiper,  Christain  Kneass,  Frederick  Stoever,  Jno.  M.  Barclay, 
C.  Hickman,  T.  W.  L.  Freeman. 

Hon.  Martin  Van  Bur en. 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  25,  1833. 

Gentlemen: — My  stay  in  Philadelphia  will  be  too  short  to 
enable  me  to  comply  with  your  polite  request.  But  I am  not 
therefore,  I assure  you,  the  less  sensible  of  your  courtesy  and 
kindness.  There  is  no  portion  of  my  fellovv  citizens  whose 
good  opinion  I value  more  highly  than  that  of  those  you  repre- 
sent, and  I shall  ever  cherish  with  the  most  grateful  feelings, 
the  flattering  and  aflectionate  expression  contained  in  the  com- 
munication with  which  you  have  honored  me. 

I concur  freely  in  the  view's  you  express  in  regard  to  the  ne- 
cessity and  proriety  of  moderate  but  firm  measures  to  meet  the 
present  crisis  in  our  public  affairs.  The  inflexible  support  which 
has  been  given  by  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania  to  those  prin- 
ciples and  measures  which  will  best  preserve  the  union  as  well 
as  the  rights  of  the  stales,  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  advance  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  w'ill  be  attested  by 
all  who  are  in  any  degree  conversant  with  our  public  history. 
It  is  by  this  patriotic  and  honorable  course  of  her  citizens,  that 
Pennsylvania  has  acquired  so  large  a .share  of  the  respect  and 
confidence  ofthe  nation. 

The  present  condition  of  our  country  is,  as  you  justly  observe, 
a peculiar  one;  yet  I cannot  but  think  that  the  dangers  which 
menaced  our  institutions,  are  already  quietly,  lessened,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  speedily  and  happily  removed:  it  is  to  me  most  obvious 
that  the  difficulties  attending  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  the 
tariff,  are  now  reduced  to  questions  of  lime  merely.  The  re- 
peated and  earnest  recommendations  of  the  iiresident  to  con- 
gress in  favor  of  a reduction  of  duties  to  the  revenue  standard, 
by  means  of  a law,  which  shall  be  certein  in  its  ultimate  effect, 
but  yet  so  gradual  in  its  operation,  as  to  give  the  greatest  ex- 
tent of  protection  to  existing  establishments,  that  shall  be  found 
consislent  with  the  paramount  obligation  to  relieve  the  people 
from  all  burthens  which  are  not  necessary  to  the  support  of  go- 
vernment-recommendations, on  the  propriety  of  w hich  he  so 
distinctly  placed  himself  before  the  American  people  at  the  late 
presidential  canvass,  and  in  w'hich  he  was  so  triumjihantly  sus- 
tained by  a vast  majority  of  them — seem  to  be  now  unembar- 
rassed by  any  opposition,  and  to  have  become  the  favorite  and 
universal  sentiment.  These  important  points  established,  there 
can  surely  be  nothing  in  the  residue  of  the  subject,  nor  in  the 
details  ofa  bill,  by  which  they  are  to  be  carried  into  effect,  that, 
if  acted  upon,  in  a proper  spirit,  may  not  be  overcome  w'ilhout 
threatening  the  public  peace,  or  endangering  the  stability  of  our 
union.  Any  measure  which  shall  successfully  accomplish  the 
objects  proposed,  and  which  shall  be  of  a character^o  recommend 
itself  to  the  moderate  men  on  both  sides  of  the  question  (the 
only  securities  we  can  have  for  its  permanency)  will,  without 
doubt,  receive  the  approbation  of  the  people  and  restore  the 
different  seetiops  of  the  country  to  those  relations  of  pe.ace,  af- 
fection and  good  fellowship,  which  are  so  indispensable  to  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  each  and  all.  That  these  great  ob- 
jects shall  not  fail  for  the  want  of  such  an  arrangement,  is  so 
emphatically  demanded  by  public  .sentiment  as  to  allay  all  ap- 
prehension: should  the  present  congress,  unfortunately,  be  una- 
ble to  effect  it,  we  may  count  with  confidence  upon  the  speedy 
and  successful  efforts  of  the  next.  Until  this  desirable  result 
shall  be  attained,  we  have  a safe  guaranty  against  violence 
and  discords  in  the  discreet  exercise  of  executive  authority,  the 
pervading  patriotism  of  our  countrymen,  and  that  sacred  inex- 
tinguishable love  of  union  which  is  so  predominantly  and  mas- 
ter-feeling in  an  American  bosom. 

You  do  me  but  justice  in  expecting  a sincere  support  on 
my  part,  of  the  administration  of  our  worthy  and  venerable 
chief  magistrate.  I regard  that  as  the  most  useful  and  honora- 
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ble  portion  of  my  public  life,  which  was  spent  under  his  imme- 
diate direction,  and  cannot  fail  to  appreciate,  as  I ought,  the  ho- 
nor of  being  permitted  to  co-operate  in  the  advancement  of  tlie 
public  interest,  with  one  in  whose  capacity  and  patriotism,  my 
confidence  is  unqualified. 

Be  pleased  to  make  my  sincere  acknowledgments  to  those 
you  represent,  for  this  mark  of  their  respect,  and  to  accept  for 
yourselves  individually,  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  regard. 

M.  VAN  BUREN. 

Yg  Messrs.  Jl,  Patterson,  Samuel  Badger,  James  Page,  Thomas 
Cave,  Joseph  IVorrell,  JVm.  J.  Leiper,  Christian  Kneass, 
Frederick  Stoever,  John  M.  Barclay,  iVm.  Stewart,  C.  Hick 
man.,  T.  fV..  L.  Freeman,  and  Robert  B.  Dodson. 

OHIO  CANAL  REPORT. 

The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the  canal  commissioners  states 
that  the  works  committed  to  their  charge  are  completed,  with 
the  exception  of  the  lower  lock  at  Portsmouth;  and  those  at 
Cincinnati,  for  connecting  the  canals  with  the  Ohio  river;  that 
the  materials  for  these  are  collecting,  and  that  the  work  will  be 
prosecuted  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  water  in  the  Ohio  river 
will  permit. 

During  the  year  ending  Dec.  31,  183Q,  the  gross  ambunt  col- 
lected for  tolls  and  water  rents  were. 

On  the  Ohio  canal,  $82,867  40 

Miami  canal,  • 40,926  81 


Making  a gross  sum  collected  on  both  canals,  of  $123,794  21 
It  is  estimated  that  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  at  New 
York  and  Cincinnati  produced  a reduction  in  the  revenue  of  the 
canals,  of  $20,000;  but  notwitlmtanding  this  and  other  causes  of 
fluctuations  in  trade,  they  e.xpress  the  confident  belief  that  the 
revenue  from  them  will  continue  to  increase,  as  the  resources 
of  the  country  are  developed,  add  that  their  predicted  benefits 
tQ  the  state  are  confirmed  by  past  experience. 

Payments  during  the  year,  and  total  cost The  total  amounts 

of  p.ayments  on  contract.-;,  and  to  superintendents  of  repairs,  for 
fhe  year  ending  on  the  lOlh  of  Nov.  1832,  is, 

On  the  Ohio  cana),  $310,404  58 

“ Miami  canal,  • 52,085  95 


Total  disbursements  for  work  on  the  canals,  $362,490  53 

Wages,  subsistence,  and  incidental 
expenses  of  engineers  and  acting 
commissioners,  $18,178  58 

Other  canal  commissioners  and  clerk,  667  68 
Damages  awarded,  3,988  80 

for  real  estate  to  accommodate  wa- 
ter power,  3 0 00 

23,135  06 


Total  disbursements  for  the  year  ending  30th 
Nov.  1832,  385,625  59 

To  which  add  amount  paid  up  to  Nov.  1831,  as 
per  last  year’s  report,  4,778,099  65 


this  class  of  vessels,  such  as  wood  coasters,  fishing  vessels,  &c. 
amount  probably  to  two  or  three  thousand  annually.  The  list  of 
coasters  above  named,  and  the  tables  of  iwiports  which  follow, 
were  taken  from  City  Hall  books. 

Import  of  cotton,  1832 — From  New  Orleans  25,693,  Charles- 
ton 15,470,  Savannah  9,916,  Mobile  7,213,  New  York  679,  North 
Carolina  467,  Virginia  279,  Glouqestcr  180,  Florida  58,  other 
ports  56 — Total  60,011  bales. 

Barrels.  Barrels. 


Of  flour — From  New  York 

105,918 

Albany  and  Troy 

21,003 

Other  New  York  ports 

312 

Baltimore 

I’redericksburg 

.54,845 

Richmond 

33,681 

Norfolk 

7,349 

Petersburg 

2,200 

Alexandria 

42,306 

Georgetown 

800 

Pliiladelphia 

New  Orleans 

Ports  in  Delaware 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

127,233 

97,038 


98,075 


43,108 

16,174 

1,473 

1,261 

584 

623 

1,242 


Total  barrels 

Molasses — Foreign  37,480,coastvvise  22,954 — ' 


Import  of  Corn. 

From  Savannah  3,000 

Washington,  N.  C.  14,221 
Elizabeth  City  13,115 

Other  ports  in  N.  C.  14,405 
Fredericksburg  116,118 

Norfolk  97,314 

Rappahannock  30,714 

Tappahannock  29,555 

Port  Royal,  Va.  19,178 

Other  ports  in  Virginia  15,666 
Alexandria  47,943 

Baltimore  306,275 

Wilmington,  Del.  18,800 
Other  ports  in  Del.  7,450 
Philadelphia  268,063 

New  York  153,861 

Albany  11,.5.50 

Other  ports  in  N.  Y.  7,085 
Bridgeport  16,650 

Other  ports  in  Conn.  5,100 
Ports  in  Mass.achusetts  11,000 
N.  Hampshire  163 
Maine  150 


Rye. 


386,809 
Total  60,434  hhd.s. 
Oats.  Shorts, 


126 

75 


112 


312 

160 
1.30 
1,252  ■ 
24,719 
6,142 
1,830 
1,850 
8,088 
574 
330 
1,960 


8,000 

3.100 
10,280 

3,760 

1.650 

14',169 

39,945 

15,.385 

170 

8.100 

3,960 

128 

368 

69,756 


27,350 


8,346 

2,350 

8,008 

17,600 

13,825 

400 


Making  a total  cost  of  the  canals,  &c.  up  to 
Dec.  1,  18.32,  $.5,163,725  24 

'The  aggregate  length  of  the  canals  is  400  miles,  comprising 
384  lift  locks,  overcoming  a total  amount  of  ascent  and  de.=cent 
of  1,-547  feet;  9 guard  locks;  22  aqueducts;  242  culverts,  182  of 
stone  and  60  of  wood;  9 dams  for  crossing  streams;  and  12  feeder 
darns.  Both  canals  have  a minimum  breadth  of  49  feet  at  the 
water  line,  26  feet  at  bottom  and  4 feet  deep.  The  locks  are  of 
stone,  15  feet  broad,  90  feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  admit- 
ing  boats  78  by  H feet  10  inches. 

COMMERCE  OF  BOSTON. 

We  copy  the  following  very  interesting  article  from  tlie  “Bos- 
ton Courier,’^to  shew  the  immense  importance  of  the  late  much 
abused,  and  now  diseased,  or  deceased,  “American  System.” 
Look  at  some  of  the  items^0,011  bales  of  cotton — 386,809  bar- 
rels of  flour,  of  which  127,233  were  from  the  Hudson,  141,181 
from  the  Chesapeake,  17,365  from  the  Delaware,  &.c. — 1,207,676 
bushels  of  corn,  47,660  rye,  178,771  oats,  &c.  chiefly  from  the 
Chesapeake — and  22,954  hhds.  (domestic)  molasses;  and  these, 
or  nearly  all  these,  for  the  home  consumption.  The  progress  of 
such  importations  is  beautiful,  as  stated  for  the  three  last  years. 

^ ■ ’ 1830.  1831..  1832. 

Cotton  bales  46,203  53,810  60, Oil 

Flour  barrels  309,997  286,482  386,809 

Corn  bushels  r-  681,131  1,207,676 

0(7-lncrease  in  two  years— bales  of  cotton  14,808;  barrels  of 
flour  76,912;  bushels  of  corn,  (one  year)  526,545. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Courier:  I send  you  a statement,  in  detail, 
of  the  commerce  of  Boston,  for  1832.  Compared  with  previous 
years,  it  presents  a large  and  truly  gratifying  increase  in  our 
trade,  which  must  be  cheering  to  every  one.  It  appears  after 
all,  our  factories  have  not  quite  rujned  our  commerce.  S. 

Foreign  arrivals— American  842,  English  211,  French  3,  Sici- 
lian 3,  Spanish  2,  Dutch  1,  Danish  1,  Swedish  1-r^Total  1,064. 
Ships  and  barques  165,  brigs  536,  schooners  360,  sloops  2,  galliot  1. 

Coastwise— Sh\\vi  62,  brigs  514,  schooners  2,332,  sloops  628, 
steam  boats  2 — Total  3, .538. 

It  should  be  observed  that  a large  nupiber  of  vessels  arrive 
coastwise,  whose  cargoes  are  not  usually  reported,  and  a great 
"pwlion  of  these  are  from  the  state  of  Maine.  The  number  of 


Total  bushels  imported  in  K 

loo5|  > 

CLEARANCES. 

S'*”-  fj: 

Foreign  128  487  327  1 

Coastwise  123  461  1,567  457  ' 3 

Total  1832  251  948 


77,879 

Total. 

943 
2,611 

1,894  457  3 1 3,^4 

Of  the  foreign  clearances,  there  were,  American  731,  English 
199,  Spanish  3,  French  2,  Swedisli  2,  Sicilian  2,  Danish  1,  Dutch 
1,  Portuguese  1,  Russian  1—943, 
in  1830 — Foreign  arrivals  642 

Coastwise  do.  2,938 

Foreign  clearances  567 

Coastwise  do.  2,216 

Bales  of  cotton  imported  46,203 

Barrels  of  flour  do.  309,997 

1831 — Foreign  arrivals  676 

Coastwise  do.  2,946 

Foreign  clearances  684 

Coastwise  do.  2,228 

Bales  of  cotton  imported  53,810 

266,489 
681,131 
239,809 
49,495 
33,489 
58,042 

NEW  YORK  INSPECTIONS  OF  FLOUR  AND  MEAL,  &c. 
Prom  the  Shipping  List. 

By  the  report  of  the  flour  inspector  in  this  city,  inade  ta  the 
legi.slature  of  the  state,  it  appears  the  amount  of  inspections 
from  1st  January,  1832,  to  1st  January,  1833,  were  as  follows; 
Wheat  flour. 

Jlverage  value 
per  brl. 

barrels  764,705  $6  12i 

half  do.  24,584  ' 3 12^ 

24,516  5 75 


Barrels  of  flour 

do. 

Bushels  of  corn 

do. 

do. 

oats 

do. 

do. 

rye 

do. 

do. 

shorts 

do. 

Hhds.  molasses 

do. 

Superfine 

Do. 

Fine 

Do, 


barrels 
half  do. 
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Bad 

Do. 

Fine  middlings 
Middlings 
Ship  stuff 

Rye 

Barrels 

Hogsheads 

Barrels 
Half  do. 


barrels 

21 ,595 

5 00 

half  do. 

101 

2 50 

barrels 

8,051 

5 44 

barrels 

5,409 

5 00 

barrels 

2,954 

4 37 

Rye  flour. 

4 50 

barrels 

19,675 

Indian  meal. 

12,774 

3 62^ 

7,155 

15  60 

Buckwheat. 

123 

4 00 

244 

2 12^ 

Total  value 

$5,312,983  24 

Value  last  year 

5,399,797  85 

Of  the  above  flour,  about  20,000  barrels  were  re-inspections. 
Flour  consumed  in  the  city  is  not  required,  by  law,  to  be  in- 
spected. 

INSPECTIONS  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

1832. 
827,213 
25,570 

12,676 

128 
244 


Wheat  flour. 

1830. 

1831. 

Barrels 

808,716 

915,687 

Half  do. 

23,037 

25,187 

Rye  flour. 

Barrels 

15,192 

9,22a 

Buckwheat. 

Barrels 

158 

197 

Half  do. 

486 

405 

Corn  meal. 

Barrels 

9,663 

24,076 

Hogsheads 

10,316 

9,951 

Totals  in  N.  York 

867,568 

981,725 

Do.  in  Brooklyn, 

Wheat  flour. 
Barrels 

7,133 

5,627 

12,774 

7,154 


885,787 


4,835 


tion  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  of  six  months,  upon  appli- 
cation, and  such  good  cause  shown  to  the  board,  furilier  time 
will  be  allowed  him  for  that  purpose. 

3.  Ordered,  3'hat  the  arguments  in  each  case  which  has  been 
suspended,  be  filed  with  the  secretary  on  or  before  the  10th  day 
of  June  next;  and  that  in  tlie  case  of  every  memorial  that  shall 
hereafter  be  received  in  which  the  claimant  intends  to  submit 
an  argument  to  the  board,  such  argument  shall  be  filed  with  the 
secretary  bel'ore  or  on  the  day  his  mcinorial  shall  be  set  down 
for  examination,  and  no  proof,  argument,  or  otiicr  document, 
shall  be  received  afterthe  memorial  i.s  set  down  for  examination, 
except  by  special  leave  of  the  board;  and  no  paper  shall  be  with- 
drawn after  being  filed,  without  such  leave. 

And  that  time  may  he  allowed  to  claimants  to  prepare  and 
file  their  memorials,  as  above  directed — procure  their  proofs, 
and  prepare  their  c.ases  for  examination, *it  is  further. 

Ordered,  That  when  the  board  shall  adjourn  to  day,  it  will 
adjourn  to  meet  again  on  the  10th  day  of  Jane  next;  at  which 
time,  it  will  proceed  to  examine  and  decide  on  suc.h  memorials 
as  may  have  been  filed  with  the  secretary  previous  to  the  said 
10th  day  of  June  next,  pursuant  to  the  above  orders.  By  order 
of  the  board,  ' JOHN  E.  FROST,  sccretari/. 


UNITED  STATES  SENATE. 

The  senate  board  for  the  twenty-third  congress  is  now  full, 
with  tlie  exception  of  two  members,  viz.  one  from  Pennsylvania 
and  one  from  Tennessee.  The  figures  opposite  the  names  de- 
note the  years  when  the  respective  terms  of  service  of  the  mem- 
bers will  expire. 


Maine. 
Peleg  Sprague 
fEther  Shepley,, 

New  llampshirt 
Samuel  Bell 
Isaac  Hill 

Massachusetts. 
Nathaniel  Silsbee 
Daniel  Webster 


1835 

1839 


1835 

1837 


18.T5 

1839 


North  Carolina. 
Bedford  Brown 
William  D.  Mangum 
South  Carolina. 
fjohn  C.  Calhoun  (c) 
Stephen  D.  Miller 
Georgia. 

George  M.  Troup 


183.5 

1837 


183.5 

1837 


1835 

1837 


1832,  to  1st  January,  1833, 

viz: 

■ Rhode  Island. 

Kentucky. 

Barrels. 

Nehemiah  R.  Knight 

18.35 

George  M.  Bibb 

1835 

To  Great  Britain 

12,221 

*Asher  Robbins 

1839 

Henry  Clay 

1837 

France 

22,460 

Connecticut. 

Tennessee. 

Gibraltar 

3,257 

Gideon  Tomlinson 

1837 

Hugh  L.  White 

1835 

Madeira 

1.825 

tNath.an  Smith 

1839 

One  vacancy 

— 

North  of  Europe 

'230 

Vermont. 

Ohio. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

230 

Samuel  Prentiss 

1837 

Thomas  Ewing 

18.37 

British  colonies,  W. 

Indies  and  S.  America 

154,291 

tZephaniah  Swift 

1839 

fThomas  Morris 

1839 

— ^ 

New  York. 

■ Louisiana. 

Total  export  in  1832 

[foreign] 

195,614 

•j-Silas  Wright  (a) 

1837 

George  A.  Waggaman 

18,35 

Do.  1831 

557,104 

fNath’l  P.  Tallmadge 

1839 

Josiah  S.  Johnston 

1837 

Do.  18.30 

304..362 

New  Jersey. 

Indiana. 

Do.  1829 

220'441 

Theod.  Frelinghuysen 

18.35 

William  Hendricks 

18.37 

Do.  1828 

207,248 

fSainuel  L.  Southard 

1839 

*John  Tipton 

1839 

Do.  1827 

178,222 

Pennsylvania. 

Mississip)pi. 

— 

' 

William  Wilkins 

1837 

George  Poindexter 

1835 

[(p^The  whole  inspection  of  wheat  flour  in  1832,  being  added 
up,  was  840,029  barrels;  of  which  195,614  were  exported,  leav- 
ing 644,415  unaccounted  for,  a three  times  greater  quantity  than 
foreigners  would  receive,  though  a glorious  trade  has  been  open- 
ed with  the  West  Indies,  in  British  vessels,  through  British 
North  American  ports!  So  even  at  New  York,  “the  great  com- 
mercial emporium,”  the  home  market  for  the  farmers  is  three 
times  (and  more)  more  valuable  than  the  loreign  one.  And  by 
the  preceding  statement  concerning  the  commerce  of  Boston,  it 
appears  that  at  that  place  of  deposit  for  the  supply  of  a portion 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Massachusetts,  is  shewn  that  nearly 
twice  as  much  flour  was  imported  at  Boston  as  was  sent  to  all 
foreign  places  from  New  York — independent  of  the  supply  of  the 
Boston  market  by  inland  transportations.] 


CONVENTION  WITH  FRANCE. 

Office  of  the  hoard  of  commas,  under  the  convention  with  France. 

Washington  City,  March  5,  1833. 

The  board  having  considered  and  disposed  of  all  the  memo- 
rials before  it,  passed  the  following  orders: 

1.  Ordered,  That  all  persons  having  claims  to  be  presented  to 
this  board,  memorials  of  which  have  not  been  filed  with  the  se- 
cretary, or,  which  being  filed,  have  not  been  received  by  the 
board  at  its  present  session,  by  reason  ofdefects  in  the  same,  to 
file  memorials  of  their  said  claims,  with  the  secretary,  on  or  be- 
fore the  10th  day  of  June  next;  after  which  day,  no  new  me- 
morial will  be  received,  unless  upon  good  cause  shown,  why 
the  same  was  not  filed  as  herein  before  required;  and  that  each 
of  said  memorials,  so  required  to  be  filed,  be  prepared  and  veri- 
fied in  conformity  to  the  orders  of  this  board  of  the  11th  day  of 
September,  1832. 

2.  Ordered,  That  the  memorials  which  have  been  received  by 
the  board,  at  its  present  session,  be  set  down  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  ofthis  order,  for  examination  upon 
the  proof,  filed  with  the  secretary  previous  to  that  period,  and 
that  all  memorials  that  shall  hereafter  be  received  by  the  board, 
be  set  down  for  examination,  in  like  manner,  at  the  expiration 
of  six  months  from  the  date  of  their  reception;  but  if  any  claim- 
ant shall  wish  his  memorial  set  down  for  examination  at  an 
earlier  day,  it  may  be  done  at  any  time  upon  application  made 
to  the  board  for  that  purpose;  and  if  any  claimant  can  show  good 
cause  why  his  memorial  should  not  be  set  down  for  examina- 


One  vacancy 

Delaware. 
John  M.  Clayton 
*Arnold  Naudain 

Maryland. 

Ezekiel  P.  Chambers 
fJoseph  Kent 

Virginia. 

tWilliam  C.  Rives  (b) 
*John  Tyler 


1835 


1837 

1839 


1835 

1839 


fJohn  Black 

Illinois. 
John  M.  Robinson 
Elias  K.  Kane 

Mabama. 
William  R.  King 
Gabriel  Moore 

Missouri. 
Alexander  Buckner 
*Thomas  H.  Benton 


1839 


1835 

1837 


1835 

18.37 


18.37 

1839 


There  will  be  a decided  majority  of  anti-Jackson  members, 
including  the  uullifiers.  [Jour.  Com. 


LEGISLATURE  OF  MAINE. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives; 

The  order  requesting  the  governor  “to  communicate  to  the  le- 
gislature the  report  of  the  commissioners  on  the  north  eastern 
boundary,  appointed  under  the  resolve  of  March  3,  1832,  if  the 
same  has  been  received  by  him,  with  any  other  documents 
which  he  may  deem  proper,  and  as  soon  as  the  same  can,  in  his 
judgment,  be  communicated  consistently  with  the  public  good,” 
has  received  the  attentive  consideration  of  this  department, 
which  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  publication  of  these 
documents,  at  this  time,  could-not  fail  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
success  of  the  negotiation  instituted  by  the  president  with 
Great  Britain  in  relation  to  the  north  eastern  boundary;  and  in 
that  view,  could  not  be  consistent  with  the  public  good,  but  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  of  the  United  States. 
The  legislature  and  people  can  be  assured  that  no  definite  ac- 
tion will  be,  or  can  be  had  in  relation  to  the  disputed  territory, 
on  the  part  of  this  state,  till  the  whole  subject  shall  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  legislature,  to  whom,  at  the  proper  time, 
the  documents  will  be  communicated,  and  by  whom  such  direc- 
tion will  be  given  to  this  important  concern  as  shall  best  com- 
port with  the  rights,  honor,  and  interest  of  the  state. 

SAMUEL  E.  SMITH.- 

Executive  department,  March  1,  1833. 

0i5=»“It  is  understood”  that  the  commissioners  have  agreed  to 
give  up  the  land  and  people,  in  dispute,  for  a million  of  acres  in 


* Re-elected.  f New  members. 

(a)  In  place  of  Mr.  Marcy,  resigned,  (b)  In  place  of  Mr. 
Tazewell,  resigned,  (c)  In  place  of  gen.  Hayne,  resigned. 
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Michigan.  But  Massachusetts  has  something  to  say  about  the 
bargain. 

An  account  of  the  proceedings  had  on  the  preceding  message 
says — “It  was  reh.rred  by  tlie  senate  to  a select  committee;  but, 
an  hour  afterwards,  a motion  to  reconsider  tlie  vote  of  reference 
was  carried  by  a vote  of  11  to  9.  A motion  was  then  made  to 
lay  the  communication  on  the  table;  but  was  withdrawn,  that  it 
might  be  sent  to  the  house.  In  the  house,  a motion  to  refer  it 
to  a select  committee  was  rejected,  66  to  31,  and  it  was  finally 
returned  to  the  senate. 

“It  is  obvious  from  the  language  of  the  governor’s  message, 
that  a report  lias  been  made  by  the  commissioners.  What  the 
tenor  of  that  report  may  be,  is  not  fully  known;  but  from  the 
language  used  in  the  debate  relative  to  the  di.sposition  of  the 
communication  above  referred  to,  there  seems  to  exist  a persua- 
sion that  the  commissioners  have  entered  into  a negotiation  for 
a surrender  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  on  the  receipt  of  some 
indemnity.  Among  other  objections  to  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners, the  following  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Boutelle,  a 
member  of  the  senate: 

“Suppose  our  commissioners  make  a bargain  and  obtain  an 
‘indemnity,’  we  cede  away  territory  of  which  half  the  soil  be- 
longs to  Massachusetts,  and  that  commonwealth  loses  her 
share,  or  looks  to  us  as  responsible  for  selling  her  land.” 

Just  before  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed: 

Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  resolve  passed  the  3d  day  of 
March,  183:2,  respecting  the  north  eastern  boundary,  as  provides 
for  the  submission  to  the  legislature,  “for  approval  or  rejection,” 
of  the  agreement  or  treaty  therein  contemplated  to  be  made  by 
the  commissioners  therein  mentioned,  be,  and  the  same  is  here- 
by repealed.  • 

Resolved,  That  no  arrangement,  provisional  agreement  or 
treaty,  already  made,  or  that  may  hereafter  be  made,  under,  or 
in  pursuance  of,  the  .resolve  to  which  this  is  additional,  shall 
have  any  binding  force,  effect,  or  operation,  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  this  state,  in  their  primary 
assemblies,  and  approved  by  a majority  of  their  votes. 

— ••>►►9  ® 

LEGISLATURE  OF  MARYLAND. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  DELEGATES. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Dorchester,  submitted  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions: 

By  the  house  of  delegates,  March  4th,  1833. 

The  legislature  of  the  state  of  Delaware  having  represented  to 
this  general  assembly,  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature  of 
the  state  of  Delaware,  it  would  greatly  promote  the  interest, 
comfort  and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  form- 
ed by  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays,  if  they 
were  united  under  one  government: 

That  it  comports  with  the  wishes  and  views  of  the  people  of 
the  state  of  Delaware,  that  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
Maryland,  and  those  of  Delaware,  should  be  united  under  one 
government,  and  that  the  region  of  country  inhabited  by  them 
respectively,  should  be  denominated  the  state  of  Delaware.  And 
that  the  governor  of  Delaware  is  authorised,  in  case  these  views 
of  the  state  of  Delaware  should  meet  the  approbation  of  the  le- 
gislature of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  appoint  three  commission- 
ers on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  to  meet  such  as  may  be 
appointed  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  carry  the  mea- 
sures into  execution,  and  settle  the  preliminaries  and  details 
thereof,  subject  to  the  final  ratification  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
two  states,  and  that  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States; — there- 
fore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  That,  liold- 
ing  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  the  unalienable  right  of  all  men, 
and  that  political  associations  and  governments  are  but  means 
to  gain  that  desirable  end,  we  refer  the  overture  made  to  this 
general  assembly,  by  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  to 
the  candid  and  serious  consideration  of  our  fellow  citizens,  in 
the  respective  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  who 
are  immediately  and  most  particularly  interested  in  the  propo- 
sition. And  we  leave  the  subject  to  be  first  entertained  by  our 
fellow  citizens  on  the  Eastern  Shore,  in  a general  convention, 
to  be  held  among  themselves,  or  in  such  other  way  as  to  them 
may  seem  most  fit. 

Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  That  in  case  it 
should  be  authentically  notified  to  the  governor  of  Maryland  by 
any  proper  authority  from  the  counties  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of 
this  stale,  that  it  is  the  wish  and  pleasure  of  the  people  in  those 
several  counties,  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  to  meet  those  to  be  appointed  by 
the  state  of  Delaware,  in  order  to  adjust  preliminaries  and  de- 
tails, that  all  may  the  better  understand  the  precise  terms  of  the 
proposed  change,  before  any  final  decision  is  made.  That  the 
governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council,Ts 
hereby  authorised  and  empowered  to  appoint  three  commission- 
ers from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  for  that  purpose,  as 
soon  after  the  notification  as  may  be — and  the  said  commission- 
ers are  directed  to  make  full  report  to  the  governor,  to  be  by  him 
laid  before  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  at  the  earliest  pe- 
riod after  its  reception. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  requested  to 
forward  a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Delaware,  with  a solicitation  to  present  them  to  the  legislature 
of  that  state. 


Which  were  read. 

Mr.  Jones  moved  to  refer  said  preamble  and  resolutions,  and 
the  resolutions  of  the  state  of  Delaware,  in  relation  to  the  union 
ot  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  of  this  state  with  the  said  slate  of 
•Delaware,  to  a select  committee,  to  be  composed  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  Eastern  Shore  counties. 

Mr.  Merrick  moved  to  amend  the  motion  of  Mr.  Jones,  by 
striking  out,  “Eastern  Shore  counties,”  and  inserting  “counties 
of  the  state.” 

Mr.  Nicols  moved  to  lay  the  motion  and  amendment  on  the 
table;  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  George  A.  Thomas,  submitted  the  following  order: 

Ordered,  That  the  governor  be  requested  to  cause  the  flag  to 
be  hoisted  on  the  stale  house  this  day  at  12  o’clock,  in  honor  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U. 
Stales  of  Aiiierica. 

Which  was  read. 

Mr.  Cottman  moved  to  amend  said  order,  by  striking  out  these 
words,  “and  vice  pre.sident.” 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative.  • 

On  motion  of  Mr.  George  A.  Thomas,  the  }’eas  and  nays  were 
ordered,  and  appeared  as  follows — affirmative  34,  negative  26. 

The  question  was  then  put,  “will  the  house  adopt  said  order, 
as  amended?” 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
and  appeared  as  follows — yeas  59,  nays  2. 

Mr.  Jones  submitted  the  following  order: 

By  the  house  of  delegates,  March  4th,  1833. 

Ordered,  That  his  excellency,  the  governor,  be  requested  to 
cause  the  flag  of  the  union  to  be  hoisted  over  the  capitol,  to-mor- 
row at  12  o’clock,  M.  in  honor,  and  as  expressive  of  our  appro- 
bation of  the  patriotic  exertions  of  Henry  Clay,  and  those  sena- 
tors and  representatives  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
who  co-operated  with  him  in  effecting  a compromise  of  the 
tarifl',  and  in  endeavoring  to  restore  harmony  to  our  country. 

Which  was  read. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  to  amend  said  order,  by  striking  out  the 
name  of  Henry  Clay. 

Determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Jenkins  moved  to  amend  said  order,  by  inserting  after  the 
word  “approbation,”  the  following: — “and  Andrew  Jackson, 
president  of  the  United  States,  for  recommending  in  his  annual 
message,  of  December  last,  a gradual  and  protective  reduction 
of  the  tariff,  with  a just  regard  of  the  great  interests  invested  in 
manufactures.” 

Determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
and  appeared  as  follows: — yeas  21,  nays  42. 

Mr.  Holmes  moved  to  postpone  said  order  indefinitely. 

Determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Wright,  of  Queen  Anne’s,  offered  as  a substitute  for  said 
order,, the  following: 

Ordered,  That  in  the  exertions  which  have  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  individuals  in  congress  to  effect  a modification  of 
the  tariff,  or  their  exertions  in  favor  of  any  other  subject,  they 
did  nothing  more  than  their  duty,  and  that  it  does  not  comport 
with  the  dignity  of  freemen  to  be  offering  their  thanks  to  any, 
for  the  performance  of  nothing  but  their  duty. 

Which  was  read. 

Mr.  Turner  moved  to  Lay  the  order  and  substitute  on  the  table. 

Determined  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Jenkins  moved  to  amend  said  order,  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

And  to  William  Wilkins,  senator  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
reported  the  bill  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  duties 
on  imports,  thereby  affording  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States  power  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  constitutional  laws  of  the  land,  and  those  sena- 
tors and  representatives  who  voted  for  the  said  bill. 

Mr.  Merrick  called  for  the  previous  question,  and  being  de- 
manded by  a majority  of  the  members  present,  the  said  previous 
question  was  put,  viz.  shall  the  main  question  be  now  put?  and 
it  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
and  appeared  as  follows; — yeas  33,  nays  27. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  amendment,  as  proposed 
by  Mr.  Jenkins; 

Determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  yeas  and  nays  "were  ordered 
and  appeared  as  follows: — yeas  23,  nays  41. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  adoption  of  the  substitute, 
offered  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  Queen  Anrte’s. 

Determined  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Holmes,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
and  appeared  as  follows: — yeas  21,  nays  37. 

The  question  then  recurred,  and  was  put  on  the  adoption  of 
the  original  order; 

. Resolved  in  the  affirmative.  ... 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Ely,  the  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
appeared  as  follows:— yeas  40,  nays  22. 

Mr.  Jenkins  asked  leave  of  the  house,  to  enter  upon  the  jour- 
nal his  reason  for  his  vote  on  said  order; 

On  the  question  being  put,  wilj  the  house  grant  the  leave.’ 

It  was  resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  Jenkins  then  offered  as  his  reason,  the  following: 
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Because  he  believes  that  the  said  order  was  designed  as  a 
party  movement.” 

Ou  motion  by  3Ir.  Harris,  seconded  by  two  other  members 
who  voted  in  the  majority,  the  house  reconsidered  their  vote 
upon  said  leave; 

The  question  was  then  again  put,  Will  the  house  grant  the 
leave? 

Resolved  in  the  affirmative. 

THE  NEW  TARIFF  LAW. 

The  following  is  from  the  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  93d  Fe- 
bruary. The  writer  is  a very  pious  man — perhaps  a little  pro- 
fane—bat  it  is  from  the  ^‘rigkt  side  of  the  Tweeds, and  may  not 
be  impeached!  We  have  marked  a few  words  in  italics  and 
8.MALL  CAPITALS,  to  shew  the  notions  of  the  writer. 

“Mr.  Clay’s  bill  is  the  subject  which  now  engages  all  tongues 
and  occupies  all  attention.  And  well  it  may:  for  it  was  certain- 
ly as  unexpected,  as  it  is  gratifying,  considering  the  source  from 
which  it  comes.  Who  would  have  thought  that  our  wounds 
would  have  been  healed  by  the  hand  that  inflicted  them?  or 
that  peace  would  have  been  restored  by  the  individual  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  to  destroy  it?  or  that  the  union  would 
have  been  preserved  by  him  who  brought  it  literally  to  the  verge 
of  the  precipice?  There  is  something,  not  only  peculiarly  right 
and  beautiful  in  this,  but  that  shows  distinctly  the  superintend- 
ing Providence  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  our  country,  and  that  as 
he  blesses  and  sustains  the  cause  of  justice,  so  he  works  out 
its  triumph  even  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  chief  of  our  op- 
pressors. Is  it  not  right  that  /te  who  has  injured  us,  should  be  the 
means  of  redressing  our  wrongs?  And  is  it  not  retributive  jus- 
tice, that  even  at  a period  like  this,  when  all  hope  of  relief  ap- 
parently was  gone,  and  South  Carolina  was  calmly  preparing 
for  the  field,  determined  if  she  could  not  regain,  not  to  survive 
her  liberty,  he  v:ho  had  forced  her  to  resistance,  who  had  driven 
her  to  secession,  should  now  appear  as  her  friend  and  championl 
Who  does  not  perceive  in  this  the  hand  of  the  Almighty 

SUPPORTING  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  OPPRESSED,  AND  TURNING  EVEN 
THE  HEART  OF  THE  OPPRESSOR  TO  THE  PURPOSES  OF  JUSTICE? 

What  less  than  the  power  of  God  could  have  induced  Mr.  Clay 
to  consent  to  the  abandonment  of  that  system  of  which  he  is 
the  father,  and  which  he  has  zealously  maintained  against  all 
our  petitions  and  remonstrances,  even  to  the  present  hour? — 
What  less  than  that  power  could  have  torn  him  from  his  dar- 
ling policy,  and  from  all  his  cherished  notions  of  government, 
and  have  induced  him  to  sacrifice' them  all  upon  the  altar  of 
peace  and  union? 

“Really,  Mr.  Editor,  I know  not  how  others  think  or  feel 
upon  this  subject,  but,  for  myself,  as  I have  never  doubted 
that  our  cause  was  just  and  that  the  God  of  justice  would  en- 
sure its  triumph,  so  I perceive  in  this  movement  of  Mr.  Clay  a 
distinct  manifestation  of  the  Divine  interposition  in  our  fa- 
vor, anA  of  the  overruling  care  apd  protection  of  that  Being 
who  makes  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Him,  by  making  even 
our  greatest  enemy  himself  the  instrument  of  our  deliverance 
from  tyranny.  Let  us  be  grateful  to  God,  that  as  he  gave  us 
intelligenee  to  understand  our  rights,  and  firmness  and  resolu- 
tion to  maintain  them,  so  he  now  opens  a prospect  of  peaceable 
success,  in  a way  which  HE  only  could  have  opened,  if  not  by 
actually  converting  our  principal  antagonist  to  a friend,  at  least 
by  turning  his  thoughts  to  harmony  and  conciliation.  As  to 
the  bill  itself,  there  are  but  two  or  three  questions  worthy  of 
consideration.  Ought  it  to  satisfy  the  south?  Will  it  become 
an  act.^  How  will  it  affect  Mr.  Clay  in  the  different  sections  of 
the  union?  In  relation  to  the  first  point,  I have  no  hesitation 
to  say,  for  one,  that  it  ought  to  satisfy  the  south.  I could  have 
wished,  indeed,  that  the  period  for  the  final  reduction  of  the 
tariff  to  the  revenue  standard  had  been  shorter,  but  the  time 
fixed,  long  as  it  is,  ought  not  to  constitute  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. The  great  objects  are,  to  abolish  the  protective  policy,  and 
to  reduce  the  revenue  to  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment. Both  of  these  objects  will  be  accomplished  by  this  measure. 
It  will  reduce  the  protective  duties,  biennally,  till  they  come 
down  to  20  per  cent,  and  after  that  an  uniform  ad  valorem  duty 
will  be  laid  upon  all  articles  indiscriminately,  except  such  as  may 
be  admitted  duty  free.  Here  then  every  thing  is  offered 
FOR  which  we  have  CONTENDED.  ThE  BILL  GIVES  UP  THE 
protective  principle,  and  will  abandon  the  PROTECTIVE 
POLICY;  we  give  them  time,  so  that  the  system  may  be  let  down 
gradually,  without  any  PUBLIC  CONVULSION  or  individual 
ruin.” 

The  following  is  from  the  Charleston  “Mercury”  of  the  5th 
inst.  We  regret  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  certain  of  its  most 
important  points  seem  true — and  that  the  friends  of  “free  trade,” 
BO  called,  as  well  as  of  “nullification,”  have  gained  a victory — 
for  the  time  being.  A little  more  modesty,  however,  in  proclaim- 
ing it,  might  have  been  well — under  tlie  circumstances  of  the 
case.  We  add  some  extracts  from  the  “Courier”  and  “Patriot” 
—union  papers. 

JVom  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

THE  ADJUSTMENT. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  for  the  gradual  reduction 
of  the  tariff  to  the  revenue  standard  has  passed  the  house  of 
representatives,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  also  passed 
the  senate  and  become  a law.  This  is  a result  which  we  con- 
fess did  not  anticipate.  Henry  Clay,  the  father  of  the  Ame- 
rican 53’stem,  after  his  long  and  zealous  advocacy,  and  after 
carrying  through  the  abominable  tariff  of  1832,  has  found  it  ne- 


cessary, even  before  the  time  appointed  for  that  bill  to  go  info 
operation,  to  abandon  it,  and  to  introduce  a bill  providing  for 
the  eventual  reduction  of  duties  to  the  amount  of  revenue  “nc-. 
cessary  for  the  economical  administration  of  the  government.”* 
This  is  indeed  surprising:  and  although  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
fall  short  of  what  wb  could  have  desired,  and  are  not  such  as 
the  south  had  a right  to  demand,  and  in  strict  justice  to  insist 
upon — yet  we  cannot  but  hail  with  gratification  this  decided 
evidence  of  a disposition  on  the  part  of  congress  to  do  justice, 
to  respect  the  constitution,  and  restore  the  sound  principles  of 
the  government. 

Tlie  final  reduction  is  too  long  deferred.  Four  or  five  years 
would  have  been  a sufficient  concession  of  time  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers, before  the  reduction  was  completed:  and  15* 
and  not  20  per  cent,  might  have  been  safely  assumed  as  the 
extent  of  duty  to  be  ultimately  allowed  them,  and  as  being 
a rate  sufficiently  high  to  raise  the  amount  neces.sary  for 
the  economical  administration  of  the  government.  The  cash 
duties— and  the  home  valuation  are  also  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  bill.  Still  it  has  been  a compromise,  between 
our  just  claims,  and  the  vested  interests  of  the  manufac- 
turers, which  immediate  and  full  justice  to  the  south  would 
have  involved  in  certain  ruin — a consummation,  wliich  whe- 
ther merited  or  not,  the  south  did  not  desire.  In  making  such 
a compromise,  some  obnoxious  provisions  were  unavoidably  to 
be  permitted.  The  principle  too  has  been  yielded  to  us,  for  which 
we  contended  from  the  first,  that  revenue,  and  not  protection, 
should  be  the  object  of  duties;  and  it  has  been  yielded  under  a pledge 
that  guarantees  to  us,  that  protection  of  manufactures  will  not  be 
hereafter  again  assumed  as  the  object  of  legislation.  Jl  pledge 
which,  even  if  it  should  be  violated,  icill  secure  us  a decided  resist- 
ance against  all  attempts  to  return  to  the  .American  System,  ^s 
therefore,  we  have  never  complained  merely  of  the  amount  of  the 
exactions  levied  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturers — but  con- 
tended against  the  principde,  that  being  yielded  and  the  definite 
prospect  of  full  relief  secured,  we  have  gained  the  main  point, 
and  mastered  the  citadel  of  the  odious  system,  and  we  may  sub- 
mit to  the  concession  of  time  for  the  manufacturers  to  shape 
their  speculations  to  the  new  arrangement,  though  we  do  think 
that  a more  than  reasonable  period  has  been  allowed  them,  con- 
sidering how  long  the  south  has  been  denied  even  the  hope  of 
redress  at  the  hands  of  congress. 

We  rejoice  therefore  in  the  prospect  of  a pacification  of  the 
confederacy,  in  spite  of  the  inauspicious  influences  which  have 
been  exerted,  and  which  until  now  induced  us  to  despair  of  a 
peaceable  issue  of  the  struggle,  which  has  shaken  our  union  to 
its  foundation,  though  we  never  despaired  of  the  ultimate  tri- 
umph of  the  good  old  cause.  We  are  of  opinion  that  South 
Carolina  has  not  inducement  now  left  her  for  a further  act  of 
nullification,  and  that  it  is  probable  that  when  the  convention 
reassembles,  no  new  ordinance  of  nullifieation  will  be  adopted, 
that  already  passed,  having  now  been  rendered  inoperative  by 
the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  enactments  against  which  it  was 
framed  to  operate.  Gur  convention  will  not,  we  think,  reject  a 
compromise  for  which  our  own  delegation  and  that  of  the  whole 
south  voted  in  solid  phalanx;  against  which  we  are  glad  to  see  re- 
corded the  votes  of  all  the  ultra- tariffites  and  which  none  from 
the  south  sought  to  embarrass,  but  a few  underling  implements 
of  the  kitchen  cabinet.  This  is  our  present  impression,  though 
events  may  intervene  which  we  do  not  anticipate,  which  may 
require  further  action  for  the  defence  of  their  rights  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

The  passage  of  Clay’s  bill  effectually  kills  the  enforcing  bill, 
which,  however,  from  the  indications  in  the  house,  will  proba- 
bly pass  by  a large  majority.  If  so,  it  may  be  considered  as  no- 
thing more  than  an  ebullition  of  spleen.  • I t will  record  the  spite 
of  the  administration  against  certain  men,  and  shew  what  enor- 
mities it  would  perpetrate,  were  the  opportunity  afforded.  But 
the  president  will  have  been  effectually  precluded  from  the  op- 
portunity of  chastising  our  resistance,  by  the  removal  of  all 
motive  to  our  resistance,  and  by  there  consequently  being  no  re- 
sistance for  him  to  punish.  The  ultra- tariffites  will,  in  revenge, 
and  from  principle,  combine  to  pass  the  enforcing  bill.  Our 
convention  will  do  no  more  than  declare  it  null  and  void;  and 
it  will  remain  dead  upon  the  statute  book,  ‘brutum  fulmen’  a 
monument  of  the  corruption  of  the  times — a record  of  treason 
to  the  constitution  and  liberty,  which  its  authors  will  ere  long 
wish  in  vain  to  have  utterly  erased  from  the  memory  of  the  re- 
public. The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  ardently  desired  by  the 
administration,  as  some  compensation  for  the  heavy  blows 
which  have  fallen  in  such  quick  succession  upon  them  of  late: 
and  they  vCill  claim  it  as  a triumph  of  the  principles  of  the  pro- 
clamation, but  it  will  be  an  empty  triumph,  as  worthless  as  that 
of  the  buffoon  tyrant  of  Rome,  who,  returning  from  his  pom- 
pous and  futile  invasion  of  Britain,  consoled  himself  by  picking 
up,  and  brought  back  as  trophies  the  shells  which  he  had  ga- 
thered ou  the  sea  shore. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier,  March  5. 

The  question  settled. — The  Washington  papers,  received  by 
the  mail  yesterday,  confirm  the  gratifying  intelligence  as  to  the 
adjustment  of  the  tariff,  received  the  day  before  by  the  way  of 
New  York;  and  contain  the  additional  information,  that  on 
Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Clay’s  bill,  as  a substitute  for  Mr.  Verplanck’s 
finally  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a majority  of  34 


*We  wish  that  the  revenue  duty  was  instantly  reduced  to  five 
per  cent,  “Feeling  has  no  fellow.”.  Ed.  Reg. 
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votes,  and  was  sent  to  the  senate  for  concurrence,  where,  at  the 
date  of  the  last  accounts,  it  was  rapidly  progressing  to  “the 
consuniinution  devoutly  to  be  wished,”  through  the  usual  forms 
of  legislation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Clay^s  bill,  ere 
congress  adjourned,  must  have  passed  both  houses,  received 
the  signature  oltlie  president,  and  become  tTie  law  of  the  land. 

We  cannot  but  indulge  in  the  expression  of  our  heartfelt  gra- 
tification, at  this  unexpected  and  auspicious  termination  of  a 
controversy,  which  has  been  such  a prolitic  .soirrce  of  mischief, 
political,  conunercial  and- social,  in  onr  community,  and  which, 
as  It  were,  but  yesterday  threatened  to  plunge  us  in  all  the  hor- 
rors of  civil  war,  and  lay  in  ruins  the  noble  edifice  of  union, 
erected  by  our  lathers,  as  tlie  palladium  of  our  liberties.  The 
union  has  been  tlius  once  more  saved,  in  the  spirit  of  concession 
and  compromise,  that  presided  at  its  formation.  The  settlement 
of  this  question  has  taken  place  too,  at  a time  in  other  respects 
most  opportune — at  a period,  when  the  government  had  as- 
sumed the  attitude  becoming  the  assertion  of  its  lawful  supre- 
macy, and  when  niillificatioh,  the  spirit  of  evil  that  had  crept 
for  purposes  of  mischief  into  our  political  paradise,  had  received 
the  rebuke  and  re|irobation  of  every  section  of  the  union.  We 
cannot  then  butcornmend  this  act  of  our  national  legislature,  as 
a magnanimous  concession  from  the  strong  to  the  weak,  dictated 
by  a spirit  of  conciliation  that  will  disarm  the  enemies  of  the 
government,  and  a spirit  of  wisdom  that  will  strengthen  the  ties 
and  perpetuate  the  institutions,  that  constitute  us  one  people. 

From  the  Southern  Patriot,  March  4. 

Gratifying  intelligence.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  announc- 
ing the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  in  the  house  of  representatives 
on  last  Tuesday,  by  a majority  of  thirty-four  votes.  It  has  no 
doubt  before  this  become  the  law  of  the  land.  We  do  not 
think  this  is  as  good  a Itill  as  we  had  reason  to  expect,  but  we 
Jiail  it  with  gratification,  as  assuring  peace  to  the  country,  and 
as  it  is  not  binding  on  future  congresses,  however,  individuals 
who  may  have  voted  for  it,  eonsidcr  themselves  under  a pledge 
of  honor  not  to  disturb  the  arrangement  to  which  they  Have  lent 
a sanction,  we  shall  be  able  to  see  the  working  of  the  measure 
long  before  the  lapse  of  the  period  when  it  is  to  receive  its  final 
character.  It  is  to  be  hoped  now  that  the  wounds  w'hich  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  peace  of  this  community  by  the  deadly 
breaches  which  have  been  made  in  the  social  charities  and  en- 
joyments of  its  members,  will  be  permanently  healed.  Let  us 
all  forget  and  forgive,  in  the  .'pirit  of  liberal  minds  and  generous 
dispositions,  the  mutual  provocations  and  injuries  to  Which  the 
late  unhappy  controversy  has  led.  Let  us  bury  all  feuds,  and 
banish  to  the  shades  of  everlasting  oblivion,  the  demon  of  party. 
Let  us,  ill  short,  recollect  that  we  are  citizens  of  a common 
country;  and,  hoiyever  we  may  differ  about  the  means  of  glorify- 
ing and  exalting  it;  the  end  we  all  have  in  view  being  the  same, 
mutual  charity  dictates  generous  oblivion  of  all  past  differenees. 
— — 

YEAS  AND  NAYS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 


Tariff  bill. 


Enforcing  bill. 


States. 

1 
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g 

States. 

JO 

re 

Sts 

Cr> 

re 

S 

f Total.  1 

Maine 

6 

1 

0 

7 

Maine 

6 

0 

1 

7 

N.  Hampshire 

4 

1 

1 

6 

N.  Hampshire 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Massachusetts 

0 

13 

0 

13  Massachusetts 

13 

0 

0 

13 

Rhode  Island 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Rhode  Island 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Vermont 

0 

5 

0 

5 

Vermont 

5 

0 

0 

5 

Connecticut 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Connecticut 

6 

0 

1 

6 

10 

28 

1 

39 

35 

1 

3 

39 

New  York 

11 

19 

4 

34 

New  York 

27 

3 

4 

34 

New  Jersey 

0 

6 

0 

6 

New  Jersey 

1 

2 

3 

6 

Pennsylvania 

4 

21 

1 

26 

Pennsylvania 

24- 

1 

1 

26 

Delaware 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Delaware 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Maryland 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Maryland 

8 

0 

1 

9 

24 

47 

5 

76 

61 

7 

9 

76 

■ * The  noes  were,  Messrs.  Weeks,  of  New  Hampshire, — no 
other  nay  from  the  New  England  states; — Root,  Babcock  and 
Wheeler,  of  New  York;  Cooper  and  Hughes,  of  New  Jersey; 
Coulter,  of  Pennsylvania;  Coke,  Roane,  Chinn,  Allen,  Barbour 
Patton,  Archer,  Alexander,  Davenport,  Cordon,  Mason  and  Clai- 
borne, of  Virginia;  Hall,  Rencher,  Connor  and  Carson,  ofN . Caro- 
lina; McDuffie,  Barnwell,  Davis,  Felder,  Griffin  and  Nuckolls,  of 
South  Carolina;  Foster,  Lamar,  Newnan,  Clayton,  Thompson 
and  Wilde,  of  Georgia;  Clay,  Lewis  and  Mardis,  of  Alabama; 
Daniel,  Gaither,  Hawes  and  Wicklifle,  of  Kentucky;  Plummer, 
of  Mississippi;  Arnold,  and  C.  Johnson,  of  Tennessee;  and 
Stanberry,  of  Ohio — 48  in  number. 

The  absentees  were,  Hammons,  of  Maine;  Angel,  Dayan  and 
Jewett,  of  New  York;  Southard,  L.  Condici  and  S.  Conflict,  of 
New  Jersey;  Spence,  of  Maryland;  Branch,  of  North  Carolina; 
Adair,  of  Kentucky;  Boon,  of  Indiana;  and  Vance  and  Kennon, 
of  Ohio— 14  in  number. 

Lent,  of  New  York,  (dead),  and  the  speaker,  not  entitled  to 
vote,  make  up  the  whole  number.  Ayes  149,  nays  48,  absent 
\4j2=:2l3.  [Balt.  Jlmcr 


Tariff'  bill. 


Enforcing  bill. 


States. 

t 

Noes.  1 

s. 

States. 

t 

re 

a 

§ 

Virginia 

20 

1 

*0 

21 

Virginia 

8 

13 

*0 

21 

North  Carolina  13 

0 

0 

13 

North  Carolina  9 

3 

1 

13 

South  Carolina  9 

0 

0 

9 

South  Carolina  3 

6 

0 

9 

Georgia 

6 

0 

1 

7 

Georgia 

1 

6 

0 

7 

Alabama 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Alabama 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Mississippi 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Mississippi 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Louisiana 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Louisiana 

3 

0 

0 

3 

55 

] 

1 

57 

24 

32 

1 

57 

Kentucky 

12 

0 

0 

12 

Kentucky 

7 

4 

1 

12 

Tennessee 

9 

0 

0 

9 

Tennessee 

7 

2 

0 

9 

Ohio 

7 

6 

1 

14 

Ohio 

11 

1 

2 

14 

Indiana 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Indiana 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Illinois 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Illinois 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Missouri 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Missouri 

1 

0 

0 

1 

31 

8 

1 

40 

29 

7 

3 

40 

Total 

120 

84 

8 212 

Total 

149 

48 

16  212 

IN  THE  SENATE. 

Tariff  bill. 

, Enf.  bill. 

States. 

Rlaine  Holmes,  Sprague, 

New  Hampshire  Bell,  Hill, 

Massachusetts  Silsbee,  JVebsfer,j 

Rhode  Island  Knight,  Robbins, 

Connecticut  Foot,  Tomlinson, 

Vermont  Prentiss,  Seymour, 


New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maryland 


Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 


Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 


DuMey,  Wright, 
Dickerson,  Frelinghuysen, 
Dallas,  R^lkins, 

Clayton,  Naudain, 
Chambers,  Smith, 


Rives,  Tyler, 

Brown, t Mangum, 
Calhoun,  Miller, 
Forsyth,  Troup, j 
King,  Moore, 

Black,  Poindexter, 
Johnston,  Waggaman, 


Bibb,  Clay, 
Grundy,  White, 
Ewing,  Ruggles, 
Hendricks,  Tipton, 
Kane,^  Robinson, 
Fenton,  Buckner, 


12  0 


29  16 


32 


On  the  passage  of  the  enforcing  bill  in  the  senate,  there  was 
but  one  vote  in  the  negative — that  of  Mr.  Tyler,  of  Virginia. 
Fifteen  senators  were  absent,  viz.  Messrs.  Seymour,  of  Ver- 
mont; Smith,  of  Maryland;  Brown  and  Mangum,  of  North  Ca- 
rolina; Calhoun  and  Miller,  of  S.  Carolina;  Troup,  of  Georgia; 
King  and  Moore,  of  Alabama;  Black  and  Poindexter,  of  Mis- 
sissippi; Bibb  and  Clay,  of  Kentucky;  Benton  and  Buckner,  of 
Missouri.  About  eight  of  these  gentlemen,  had  they  been  pre- 
sent, would  have  voted  against  the  bill. 

Bringing  together  the  votes  in  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  one  view,  they  afford  the  following  results: 

Tariff  bill.  Enforcing  bill. 


Neiv  England 
Middle  states, 
Southern 
Western 


Ayes. 

Nays. 

Ayes. 

16 

34 

38 

rk  32 

52 

69 

67 

n 

28 

37 

13 

37 

152 

100 

172 

* Add  speaker  (Stevenson)  who  did  not  vote,  of  course, 
t Nays  on  the  tariATbill,  in  italic. 

I Absent  on  the  tariff  vote. 

6 Weeks,  of  New  Hampshire. 

II  Mercer,  of  Virginia. 
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BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Supplemental  report  of  the  minority  on  the  subject  of  the  bank. 

HOUSE  OF  REPR*SENTATIVES,  MARCH  2,  1833. 

Mr.  Polk  from  the  minority  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  made  the  following  supplemental  report: 

Since  the  body  of  the  founer  report  submitted  by  the  minority 
of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  was  drawn  up,  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  western  offices  which  had  been  called 
for,  has  been  received,  and  they  ask  to  submit  the  following  ad- 
ditional report  in  confirmation  of  the  views  already  submitted  in 
relation  to  the  western  debt.  It  is  to  be  observed  as  stated  in 
the  former  report,  that  the  exchange  committee  in  their  report 
state,  that  “as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  agent  had  arrived 
in  England,  and  that  an  arrangement  of  some  kind  would  be  ac- 
complished, HO  time  was  lost  in  communicating  to  the  board  the 
fact  that  the  preparations  of  the  bank  were  such  as  to  make  it 
practicable  to  secure  the  usual  facilities  to  the  community.  The 
subject  was  therefore  immediately  brought  to  the  view  of  the 
board  in  the  manner  stated  in  the  following  extract  from  the 
minutes.  These  minutes  are  dated  “iari*  o/ fAe  United  States, 
September  2lst,  and  conclude  with  authorising  the  com- 

mittee on  the  offices  “to  modify  the  instructions  under  which 
the  officers  of  the  bank  have  been  acting,  at  such  points  and  in 
such  manner  as  they  may  deem  most  conducive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bank.”  Instructions  were  addressed  to  such  of  the 
western  officers  as  would  most  sensibly  feel  the  restrictions,  au- 
thorising them  to  resume  the  purchase  of  domestic  exchange, 
and  draw  checks  on  the  bank. 

As  the  information  that  “an  arrangement  of  some  kind  would 
be  accomplished”  in  England,  did  not  reach  the  exchange  com- 
jiiittec  before  the  1st  October,  it  was  difficult  to  perceive  how 
it  could  have  had  any  influence  in  producing  the  proceedings 
on  the  21st.  It  now  appears  by  the  correspondence  with  the 
western  branches,  that  they  were  not  produced  by  that  cause, 
but  by  an  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  Lexington  office, 
which  the  o^ier  offices  in  that  quarter  were  called  upon  to  sus- 
tain. 

On  the  11th  September,  as  appears  by  the  correspondence, 
the  cashier  of  the  Lexington  branch  wrote  to  the  principal  bank 
as  follows,  viz:  “The  disposition  by  organized  concert,  io make 
a run  for  specie  seems  to  increase.  Since  the  28th  May,  we 
have  paid  out  about  $23,000,  and  in  the  last  7 days  $3,200.”  “VA^e 
have  been  apprised  of  calls  that  will  be  made  for  about  $25,000 
which  w'c  are  looking  for  every  hour,”  &c.  On  the  l6th  Sept, 
the  cashier  of  the  principal  bank  wrote  to  the  Lexington  branch 
as  follows,  viz:  “Your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  to  the  late 
acting  cashier  has  been  received  and  we  have  in  consequence 
to  despatch  by  the  mail  to-morrow,  two  of  our  clerks,  Samuel 
Mason,  Jr.  and  Edward  Wheeler,  with  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
U.  States  gold  com  for  your  office.  This  sum  we  trust  will  put 
ease,  at  least  until  you  can  receive  a supply 
of  dollars  from  New  Orleans.  In  addition  to  the  other  offices 
to  which  you  have  written  for  aid,  that  at  Cincinnati  may  be  re- 
sorted to.” 

On  the  14th  September  the  cashier  at  Lexington  wrote  that 
the  demand  upon  them  still  continued. 

On  the 21st,  the  day  on  which  the  proceeding  before  adverted 
to  took  place,  the  president  of  the  principal  bank  w rote  to  the 
Lexington  branch  as  follows.,  viz: 

Bank  United  States,  September  21,  1832. 

Dear  sir— I received  this  morning  your  letter  of  the  14th 
inst.  and  in  consequence  have  requested  the  cashier  to  send  im- 
mediately an  additional  sum  of  $60,000  in  gold,  which  with  the 
previous  remittance  of  $.50,000  and  the  aids  which  I hope  you 
will  have  received  before  this  time  from  some  of  the  neighbor- 
ing offices,  will  place  you  at  your  ease.  If  from  day  to  day  as 
we  hear  trom  you  there  should  seem  to  be  a necessity  for  a 
greater  supply,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  meanvyhile  j'ou  will 
take  care  of  course  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  any  lar-m  de- 
mands by  confining  your  receipts  to  the  paper  of  your  ovvn  of- 
fice; and  keeping  your  business  within  sale  limits. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

N.‘  BIDDLE,  president 

T s5ll0,000,  $io,000  more  are  furnished  from 

fet.  Louis,- $25,000  from  Natchez,  and 
$110,000  from  New  Orleans,  making  in  all  $275,000. 

This  is  sufficient,  without  the  aid  of  the  news  of  the  arranrre- 
ment  in  Europe,  which  could  not  have  been  received  until  more 
K account  for  the  proceedings  of  the 

21st  Ycplember,  and  the  instructions  sent  to  those  western 
branches  which  were  expected  to  sustain  the  branch  at  Lexin'g- 

condition  of  the  w^estem  debt,  involving  the 
correspondence  with  the  western 
tvirmyr  eviflcnce,  not  before  the  committee  when  their 

tornier  report  was  drawn  up,  and  which  goes  strongly  to  con 
firm  the  opinions  therein  expressed.  ^iroiigiy  to  coii- 

following  question  was  propounded,  yiz: 
mrf  amount  of  domestic  bills  of  e.xchange  reported  m the 

pater  to  character  of  accommodation 

paper  to  be  renewed  by  drawing  and  redrawing  between  the 

dLcS^nttninced^fn^^^f‘"“a®'*  amount,  because  the  directors 
and  I Mrnn  fh  ^ '■«fu^cd,  when  they  knew  it  to  be  such, 
and  I presume  the  same  course  to  be  followed  in  the  branches 


which  have  instructions  from  the  mother  bank  to  guard  against 
that  description  of  paper. 

Mr.  Eyne  was  asked.  Is  there  any  amount  of  the  bills  of  ex- 
change discounted  or  purchased  by  the  bank,  which  consists  of 
accommodation  paper  produced  by  drawing  and  redrawing.’  .An- 
swer. I know  of  none— such  paper  is  not  countenanced  by  the 
bank. 

To  Mr.  Lippincott,  the  following  was  propounded:  “Of  the 
amount  of  domestic  bills  of  exchange  reported  in  the  monthly 
statements  of  the  years  1831-2,  do  you  believe  any  considerable 
proportion  to  be  of  the  character  of  accommodation  paper  to  be 
renewed  by  drawing  and  redrawing  between  the  bank  and  the 
branches  or  between  the  several  branches.’  Answer.  I don’t 
recollect  of  any. 

Mr . Lippincott  was  also  asked:  Have  the  directors  of  the  bank 
the  means  of  detecting  any  habitual  practice  of  drawing  and  re- 
drawing Just  referred  to,  if  it  should  exist  between  the  branches 
when  carried  to  any  extent.’  Answer,  They  have,  by  means  of 
the  periodical  returns  of  the  branches  to  the  mother  bank  of  the 
business  done  at  those  branches  respectively. 

Of  Mr.  Eyne  and  Mr.  Bevan,  similar  questions  tvere  asked, 
w'ho,  each  gave  similar  replies. 

The  preceding  testimony  of  the  two  members  of  the  exchange 
committee,  one  of  whom  was  also  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  the  offices,  is  before  the  house,  and  we  take  the  following 
extract  from  their  report,  viz: 

“In  further  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  western  debts, 
the  returns  show  that  the  total  amount  of  domestic  bills  of  ex- 
change, purchased  at  the  western  offices  from  the  1st  of  July, 
1831,  to  the  31st  of  December,  1832,  is  $16,397,094  93 

On  which  the  amount  protested  and  unpaid  is  13,863  36 

Of  which  the  estimate  of  probable  loss  is  1,500  00 

But  as  some  portion  of  this  may  be  still  rnnningto  maturity,  and 
its  fate  undecided,  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  whole  of  this 
estimated  loss  of  $1,.500,  arose  out  of  the  purchases  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  1st  of  July,  1832— 

WBiich  amounted  to  - $10,137,722  22 

On  which  the  total  amount  protested  and  remain- 

ing  unpaid,  is  only  1.3,863  36 

The  total  loss  only  1,500  00 

“The  cause  of  a loss  so  little  proportioned  to  the  amount  of 
the  investment  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  exchange 
transactions  of  the  western  states,  grow  out  of  the  actual  bu- 
siness, the  actual  shipments  of  the  produce  to  the  place  of  its 
exportation,  furnishing  to  the  bank  the  triple  security,  of  the 
personal  responsibility  of  the  shipper,  the  property  which  he  ex- 
ports; and  again,  the  personal  liability  of  the  merchant  who  re- 
ceives it  at  the  place  of  exportation.  As  an  illustration  of  this 
the  following  statement  of  the  exchange  operations  of  the  bank 
at  Nashville,  may  furnish  an  interesting  example. 

1831.  October  $366,512  63.  AVhen  the  few  bills  remaining  out 
of  drafts  on  shipments  of  the  pre- 
vious crop,  had  not  yet  run  to'ma- 
turit}'. 

1831.  December  1,062,094  84.  AAffien  the  shipment  of  the  new 

crop  had  commenced,  and  the  plan- 
ters and  ginners  had  begun  to  draw 
. . on  their  correspondents. 

183;:..  April,  2,759,754  93.  AA’hen  the  crop  may  be  considered 
to  have  all  been  shipped  and  drawn 
upon,  and  of  course  the  amount  of 
^ bills  at  the  hisbest  point. 

1832.  October,  503,234  90  When  the  bills  drawn  upon  the 

shipments  of  the  last  crop  had 
1000  T « mostly  matured. 

1833.  Jan.  9,  2,049,612  02.  The  shipments  of  the  present  crop 

having  progressed  to  some  extent, 
the  amount  of  bills  is  naturally 
swelled  in  proportion. 

which  the  exchange  commttee  had  selected  to 
show  the  sound  condition  of  this  debt,  we  select  to  show  its  ac- 
tual condition.  On  the  10th  day  of  November  last,  the  followin? 
leuer  was  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  Nashville  branch* 

United  States,  November  mh,  1832. 

SIR— You  Will  receive,  through  the  cashier’s  denart- 
PmhIh  r ® appointment  of  G.  W.  Gibbs  and 

hivi  R>embers  of  your  board.  These  gentlemen 

have  long  been  known  to  us  by  reputation,  and  I am  sure  will 
the  office!^"  agreeable  associates  in  the  administration  of 

to  ask  your  attention  to  my  letter  of  the  27th  of 
July  last,  in  which  I communicated  the  wish  of  the  hoard  that 
purchase  of  domestic  biUs  ei^S 
in  reduction  of  pre-existing  debts  to  the  bank.  At  the  nerinH 
aboTt  Sofooo'^  reached  you,  your  account  of  domestic  bifls  was 
wiStii  ’ i T°“*‘  "t^tement  of  the  24th  ultimo,  the  latest 

m ffin^^f  •’e  upwards  of  one 

million  of  dollars,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  $.500  000  and 

dred  thousand  dollars  since  the  middle  of  August.  We  arp 
aware  that  many  bills  have  returned  upon  the  office  which  it 
was  necessary  to  take  up  by  redrafts  But  siill  th«  „ * 

ffi\TffiLTo?rc'^''of  hytheboard,'a;?now 

my  letter  of  the  27th  July,  a,  the  receipt  of  your™S"celt- 
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sioned  by  the  purcliasey  may  become  very  inconvenient  to  the 
bank.  As  the  season  advances,  too,  it  would  be  desirable  to 
shorten  the  term  of  all  the  bills  which  you  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  purchasing,  to  a p,i-riod  not  exceeding  four  months. 
Very  respectfully  yours. 

[{Signed]  N.  'BIDD'LE,,  president. 

Joiiim  Nichol,  esih  ^rresident’s  office,  D,  and  D,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

By  this  letter,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  was  known  to  the 
bank  at  Philadelphia,  that  many  bills  had  returned  upon  the  Nash- 
ville office,  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  up  by  redrafts.  This 
letter  called  out  an  explanation  from  the  president  of  the  Nash- 
ville branch,  dated  22d  November,  which  was  followed  by  ano- 
ther dated  the  24th,  a note  at  the  end  of  the  first,  says, 

“We  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  debts  due  this  office  paid — in- 
deed, if  any,  it  will  be  a small  part — the  means  are  not  in  Uie 
country.” 

In  other  respects,  the  contents  of  the  two  are  almost  precisely 
alike,  and  we  here  give  that  of  the  24th  entire,  viz. 


Office  bank  United  States,  Nashville,  24th  November,  1832. 
N.  Biddle,  esq. 

Dear  sir — On  the  22d  instant,  1 did  myself  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  yours  of  the  10th  instant,  but  as  the 
mail  was  just  about  closing  when  I wrote,  perhaps  it  did  not 
explain  to  your  satisfaction  the  reasons  why  our  domestic  bill 
account  was  so  large;  but,  my  dear  sir,  when  you  are  informed 
of  the  debts  that  those  bills  are  intended  to  liquidate,  you  will 
be  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  not  exceeded  very  far  in  that 
respect.  The  parent  bank,  and  the  offices  at  New  Vork,  Balti- 
more, Washington,  Richmond,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville 
and  Lexington,  have  been  and  still  continue  the  practice  of 
discounting  bills  and  notes  made  payable  at  this  office,  and  for- 
warding them  for  collection.  This  has  been  done  this  season 
to,  I would  say,  three  times  the  amount  of  any  previous  year, 
and  to  add  to  our  difficulties  last  season,  we  had  a very  short 
crop  of  cotton,  so  that  our  own  drafts  predicated  on  the  crop 
and  payable  at  New  Orleans,  could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  crop, 
in  consequence  of  which  drafts  to  a very  laige  amount  have 
been  drawn  by  the  commission  merchants  of  New  Orleans  on 
their  funds  here,  and  made  payable  at  this  office.  These  drafts 
cannot  be  met  when  due  at  this  office  by  the  payment  of  cash, 
on  account  of  its  scarcity,  and  no  other  means  could  be  resorted 
to  but  drafts  again  on  New  Orleans,  which  our  directors  thought 
right  to  purchase.  Supposing  that  your  letter  of  the  27th  of 
July  permitted  or  authorised  the  protesting  of  paper  discounted 
at  the  parent  bank  and  offices,  as  it  would,  if  sent  back,  have 
occasioned  a great  many  failures,  if  all,  or  a large  portion  of 
the  above  notes  and  drafts  had  been  sent  back  under  protest  to 
the  bank  at  Philadelphia,  New  York,  B^timore,  Washington, 
Richmond,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Lexington  and  N. 
Orleans,  which  would  have  been  the  case  had  we  not  pursued 
the  above  plan — and  bills  payable  6 months  after  date  is  as  short 
a time  as  ought  to  be  taken— if  we  wished  to  serve  all  parties — 
as  you  will  be  apprised  that  those  bills  must  be  paid,  if  at  all, 
out  of  the  new  crop,  and  only  a very  small  part  can  be  in  cash 
before  May  or  June.  Be  assured,  sir,  that  we  are  as  well  con- 
vinced as  you  are  that  too  many  bills  are  offered  and  purchased, 
amounting  to  more  than  the  present  crop  of  cotton  and  tobacco 
will  pay,  1 mean  before  all  those  papers  are  taken  up.  I am 
certain  that  one  half  of  the  collection  paper  sent  here  since 
August  for  payment,  has  not  been  taken  up,  as  yet.  Our  cashier 
will  make  a statement  to  you  showing  how  it  stands. 

As  far  as  we  yet  purchased  bills  this  season,  it  was  to  protect 
and  pay  the  above  collection  notes  and  bills.  Cash  we  have 
not  given  for  bills,  except  small  balances  might  be  over  after 
taking  up  the  paper  intended.  I am  also  satisfied  that  adding 
mere  cash  purchases  and  bills  we  received  for  our  own  notes  dis- 
counted (together)  since  the  first  April  last,  would  not  amount, 
in  the  whole, 'to  more  than  $150,000,  so  that,  if  we  had  erred,  it 
was  to  save  the  parent  bank  and  offices.  Your  letter  of  the  10th 
inst.  was  this  day  laid  before  the  director*  requesting  an  answer 
to  the  several  points  of  it.  A committee  of  three  have  been 
appointed  to  draft  such  answer,  it  w'ill  be  forwarded  to  you  when 
made  up.  Very  respectfully, 

JOSIAH  NICHOL,  president. 

This  was  followed  on  the  26th  by  the  promised  explanation  of 
the  cashier,  which  was  of  the  same  import.  We  content  our- 
selves with  taking  the  following  extract,  viz. 

“The  following  exhibits  the  amount  collected  here  for  the 
parent  bank  and  offices  from  the  1st  September  last  to  this  date, 
which,  with  small  exceptions,  have  been  paid  through  our  bill 
operations,  viz: 


Bank  United  States 

- 

- 

- 

$147,473 

Office  New  York 

- 

- 

- 

. 31,365 

Baltimore 

- 

- 

7,607 

Washington 

- 

- 

- 

2,460 

Richmond 

- 

- 

- 

42,112 

Fayetteville 

- 

- 

- 

276 

New  Orleans 

- 

- 

- 

746,893 

Natchez 

- 

- 

- 

3,1.50 

St.  Louis 

- 

- 

- 

722 

Louisville 

- 

- 

- 

51,595 

Lexington 

- 

- 

~ 

24,902 

Cincinnati  - 

- 

- 

- 

10,001 

Pittsburg  • - 

- 

- 

- 

28, .521 

Boston 

350 

$1,097,127 

“In  Alabama  we  have  about  $30,000  loaned  in  eleven  notes, 
$20,000  of  which  will  be  turned  into  bills  when  they  mature. 
All  are  of  the  first  character  for  safety?  There  are  some  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  bills  from  New  Orleans  and  other  offices  yet 
to  mature,  which  can  only  be  met  through  our  bill  operations.” 

The  subject  was  submitted  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
branch,  who  adopted  unanimously  the  following  resolution,  viz: 

^‘Resolved,  That  for  the  very  satisfactory  reasons  assigned  in 
the  letters  of  the  president  and  cashier  of  this  office,  addressed 
to  the  president  and  cashier  of  the  parent  bank,  one  dated  on 
the  22d  of  November,  1832,  the  other  the  26th  November,  1832, 
that  the  board  recommend  it  to  the  parent  board  to  permit  this 
office  to  continue  its  purchases  of  domestic  bills  at  six  months 
date,  until  the  1st  day  ofMarch  next.” 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence  of  the  directors  of  the  parent 
bank,  that  little  or  none  of  the  debt  based  on  domestic  bills  of 
exchange,  was  in  the  nature  of  accommodation  paper,  to  be  re- 
newed by  drawing  and  redrawing,  we  have  here  conclusive 
proof,  that  nearly  the  entire  debt  to  the  Nashville  branch,  is 
precisely  of  that  description.  Some  of  it,  as  the  president  of 
the  branch  admits,  had  already  been  drawn  for  three  times,  and 
he  anticipates  that  it  will  again  come  back  from  New  Orleans. 
By  the  monthly  statements  of  the  1st  November  and  1st  Decem- 
ber, it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of  domestic  bills  at  Nash- 
ville on  the  17th  October  was  $895,228  30,  and  on  the  7th  No- 
vember,  $l,245,510.  The  cashier  states,  that  nearly  the  whole 
purchases  made  in  September,  October  and  November,  amount- 
ing to  $1,097,427,  were  redrafts,  and  he  says,  there  are  some 
thousands  of  dollars  of  bills  from  New  Orleans  and  the  offices 
which  can  be  met  only  in  the  same  way.  The  president  of  the 
branch,  in  his  letter  of  the  24th,  says,  that  the  bills  already  of- 
fered and  purchased  were  more  than  the  present  crop  of  cotton 
and  tobacco  will  pay.  Yet,  as  the  committee  of  exchange  state, 
the  amount  of  these  bills  had  increased  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1833,  to  $9,449,612  92.  From  the  statements  of  the  cashier  and 
president  of  the  bank,  there  cannot  be  a doubt,  that  a large 
amount  of  this  whole  debt  is  redrafts! 

We  have  here  the  reason  why  there  are  so  few  protests  in  the 
west.  ^ 

It  is  with  all  this  evidence  in  tiie  bank,  that  the  committee  of 
exchange  inform  us  “the  exchange  transactions  of  the  western 
states  grow  out  of  the  actual  business,  the  actual  shipments  of 
produce  to  the  place  of  exportation,”  &c.  and  give  us  an  illus- 
tration of  the  small  amount  of  bills  at  the  Nashville  branch  in 
October,  1831  and  1832,  and  the  large  amounts  in  December, 
1831,  April,  1832,  and  January,  1833.  If  they  had  examined 
this  evidence,  they  would  have  seen,  that  the  reason  of  all- this 
is,  that  at  the  periods  of  the  lowest  depression  the  racers  were 
at  the  other  end  of  the  course.  The  bills  at  New  Orleans  at  the 
times  stated  were  as  follows,  viz: 

1831,  November,  4th,  $1,766,828  68 

1832,  June,  25th,  - 7,031,968 

November,  2d,  2,501,840  58 

In  the  fall  and  first  part  of  the  winter  they  start  from  Nash- 
ville and  other  western  offices  to  New  Orleans,  and  in  the 
spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  they  start  back  again.  As 
the  amount  sinks  in  Nashville,  it  rises  in  New  Orleans;  and  as  it 
sinks  in  New  Orleans  it  rises  in  Nashville.  The  bills  on  New 
Orleans  discounted  last  September,  October  and  November  were 
at  six  months,  so  that  they  will  be  falling  due  in  March,  April 
and  May  next,  at  which  time  the  bill  account  at  N.  Orleans  will 
rise  and  that  at  Nashville  sink.  Bills  on  Nashville  will  be  dis- 
counted to  pay  the  bil Is /rorn  Nashville,  and  again  those  bills 
will  be  paid  by  new  bills  on  New  Orleans. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  bill  business  at  the 
other  western  branches,  is  any  better  than  at  Nashville.  That 
it  is  no  better  at  Louisville,  is  shewn  by  the  letter  of  the  cashier 
of  that  branch  written  in  November  last,  and  already  adverted 
to  in  the  body-of  this  report.  The  whole  amouei  of  domestic 
bills  under  discount  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  in  Novem- 
ber last,  as  shewn  by  the  monthly  statements  at  the  close  of  that 
month,  was $10,1 12,106  37.  Upon  the  supposition  that  it  is  all 
in  the  same  condition  as  the  bill  debt  at  Nashville,  at  least  seven 
out  of  the  fen  millions  is  secured  by  paper  called  race  horse  bills, 
which  is  running  from  branch  to  branch,  waiting  for  crops  to 
be  raised  to  meet  them,  and  running  the  drawers  with  interest, 
e.xchange,  commission  for  endorsement  and  acceptance,  and 
other  expenses. 

In  our  opinion,  no  system  of  banking  operations  could  be  in- 
vented, mote  desolating  and  fatal  to  the  trading  and  planting 
community  of  the  west,  than  this  extension  of  bank  credits  and 
overtrading  in  domestic  exchange. 

The  facts  now  disclosed  throw  additional  light  upon  the  other 
branch  of  the  western  debt.  To  a great  extent,  the  same  par- 
ties which  are  engaged  in  this  extensive  business  of  drawing 
and  redrawing,  are  undoubtedly  principals  and  securities  in  the 
notes  discounted.  From  the  letters  of  the  cashiers  at  Cincinna- 
ti, Louisville  and  Nashville,  it  appears  to  be  as  difficult  to  col- 
lect this  debt  as  that  based  upon  bills. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  add  in  conclusion  that  we  cannot 
suppose  the  directors  called  before  ns,  or  the  exchange  commit- 
tee in  their  report,  could  have  been  fully  apprised  of  the  facts, 
disclosed  in  this  correspondence,  which  is  herewith  submitted. 
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Jin  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled,  That  when- 
ever, by  reason  of  unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or  as- 
semblages ofpersons,  it  shall  become  impracticable,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  president,  to  execute  the  revenue  laws,  and  col- 
lect the  duties  on  imports  in  the  ordinary  way,  in  any  collection 
district,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  president  to  direct 
that  the  custom  house  for  such  district  be  established  and  kept 
in  any  secure  place  within  some  port  or  harbor  of  such  district, 
either  upon  land  or  on  board  any  vessel;  and,  in  that  case, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  to  reside  at  such  place,  and 
there  to  detain  all  vessels  and  cargoes  arriving  within  the  said 
district  until  the  duties  imposed  on  said  cargoes,  by  law,  be 
paid,  in  cash,  deducting  interest  according  to  existing  laws;  and 
in  such  cases  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  take  the  vessel  or  cargo 
from  the  custody  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  uriless  by 
process  from  some  court  of  the  U.  States  and  in  case  of  any  at- 
tempt otherwise  to  take  such  vessel  or  cargo  by  any  force,  or 
combination,  or  assemblage  of  persons  too  great  to  ba  overcome 
by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  or  such  person  or  persons  as  he 
shall  have  empowered  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of 
the  band  or  naval  forces,  or  militia  of  the  U.  States  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  removal  of 
such  vessel  or  cargo,  and  protecting  the  officers  of  the  customs 
in  retaining  the  custody  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in 
law  or  equity,  arising  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  other  provisions  are  not  already  made  by 
law,  and  if  any  person  shall  receive  any  injury  to  his  person  or 
property  for  or  on  account  of  any  act  by  him  done,  under  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  or 
the  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports,  he  shall  be  entitled  to 
maintain  suitfor  damage  therefor  in  the  circuit  courtofthe  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  district  wherein  the  party  doing  the  injury  may 
reside,  or  shall  be  found.  And  all  property  taken  or  detained 
by  any  officer  or  other  person  under  authority  of  any  revenue 
law  of  the  United  States  shall  be  irrepleviable,  and  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the  law,  and  subject  only  to  the 
orders  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States  having  ju- 
risdiction thereof.  And  if  any  person  shall  dispossess  or  rescue 
or  attempt  to  dispossess  or  rescue,  any  property  s,o  taken  or  de- 
tained as  aforesaid,  or  shall  aid  or  assist  therein,  such  person 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  liable  to 
such  punishment  as  is  provided  by  the  twenty-second  section  of 
the  act  for  the  punishment  of  certain  crimes  against  the  United 
States,  approved  the  thirtieth  day  of  April,  anno  Domini  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,  for  the  wilful  obstruction 
or  resistance  of  officers  in  the  service  of  process. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  any  case  where 
suit  or  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  in  a court  of  any  state 
against  any  officer  of  the  United  States,  or  other  person,  for  or 
on  account  of  any  act  done  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  or  under  color  thereof,- or  for  or  on  account  of  any  right, 
authority,  or  title,  set  up  or  claimed  by  such  officer,  or  other 
person,  under  any  such  law  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  law- 
ful for  the  defendant  in  such  suit,  or4nosecution,  at  any  time 
before  trial,  upon  a petition  to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United 
States,  in  and  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  shall  have 
been  served  with  process,  setting  forth  the  nature  of  said  suit 
or  prosecution,  and'  verifying  the  said  petition  by  affidavit,  to- 
gether with  a certificate  signed  by  an  attorney  or  counsellor  at 
law  of  some  court  of  record  of  the  state  in  which  such  suit  shall 
have  been  commenced,  or  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
that,  as  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  he  has  examined  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him,  and  has  carefully  inquired  into  all  the 
matters  set  forth  in  the  petition,  and  that  he  believes  the  same 
to  be  true;  which  petition,  affidavit  and  certificate,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  said  circuit  court,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  to  the 
clerk  thereof  at  his  office,  and  shall  be  filed  in  said  office,  and 
the  cause  shall  thereupon  be  entered  on  the  docket  of  said 
court,  and  shall  be  thereafter  proceeded  in  a§  a cause  originally 
commenced  in  that  court;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  clerk 
of  said  court,  if  the  suit  were  commenced  in  the  court  below  by 
summons,  to  issue  a writ  of  certiorari  to  the  state  court,  re- 
quiring said  court  to  send  to  the  said  circuit  court  the  record 
and  proceedings  in  said  cause;  or  if  it  were  commenced  by  ca- 
pias, he  shall  issue  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa,  a du- 
plicate of  which  said  writ  shall  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the 
state  court,  or  left  at  his  office  by  the  marshal  of  the  district,  or 
his  deputy,  or ‘some  person  duly  authorised  thereto;  and,  there- 
upon, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  state  court  to  stay  all  fur- 
ther proceedings  in  such  cause,  and  the  said  suit,  or  prosecu- 
tion, upon  delivery  of  such  process,  or  leaving  the  same  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  moved  to  the  said 
circuit  court;  and  any  further  proceedings,  trial,  or  judgment 
therein  in  the  state  court  shall  be  wholly  null  and  void.  And 
if  the  defendant  in  any  such  suit  be  in  actual  custody  on  mesne 
process  therein,  it  shall  be  theduty  of  the  marshal,  by  virtue  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  cum  causa,  to  take  the  body  of  the  de- 
fendant into  his  custody,  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  said  cause  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  law  and  the  order  of  the  circuit  court,  or 
of  any  judge  thereof,  in  vacation.  And  all  attachments  made 
and  all  bail  and  other  security  given  upon  such  suit,  or  prose- 
cution, ehall  be  and  continue  in  like  force  and  effect,  as  if  the 


same  suit  or  prosecution,  had  proceedeS  to  final  judgment  and 
execution  in  the  state  court.  An»'.  if,  upon  the  removal  of  any 
such  suit  or  prosecution,  it  sJ;'all  be  made  to  appear  to  the  said 
circuit  court  that  no  copy  of  the  record  and  proceedings  therein, 
in  the  state  court,  can  be  obtained,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  said 
circuit  court  to  allow  and  require  the  plaintiff  to  proceed  de  novo, 
and  to  file  a declaration  of  his  cause  of  action,  and  the  parties 
may  thereupon  proceed  as  in  actions  originally  brought,  in  said 
circuit  court;  and  on  failure  of  so  proceeding,  judgment  of  non 
pros,  may  be  rendered  against  the  plaintiff  with  cost  for  the  d.a- 
fendant. 

■ Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  any  case  in  which 
any  party  is,  or  may  be  by  law,  entitled  td  copies  of  the  record 
and  proceedings  in  any  suit  or  prosecution  in  any  state  court,  to 
be  used  in  any  court  of  the  United  Slates,  if  the  clerk  of  said 
state  court  shall,  upon  demand,  and  the  payment  or  tender  of  the 
legal  fees,  refuse  or  neglect  to  deliver  to  such  parly  certified 
copies  of  sHch  record  and  proceedings,  the  court  of  the  United 
States  in  which  such  record  and  proceedings  may  be  needed,  on 
proof,  by  affidavit,  that  the  clerk  of  such  state  court  has  refused 
or  neglected  to  deliver  copies  thereof,  on  demand  as  aforesaid, 
may  direct  and  allow  such  record  to  be  supplied  by  affidavit,  or 
otherwise,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require  and  al- 
low; and,  thereupon,  su«h  proceeding,  trial,  and  judgment,  may 
be  had  in  the  said  court  of  the  United  States,  and  all  such  pro- 
cesses awarded,  as  if  certified  copies  .of  such  records  and  pro- 
ceedings had  been  regularly  before  the  said  coqrt. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  whenever  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  officially  informed,  by  the 
authorities  of  any  state,  or  by  a judge  of  any  circuit  or  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  state,  tjiat,  within  the  limits 
of  such  state,  any  law  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  exe- 
cution thereof,  or  of  any  process  from  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  is  obstructed  by  the  employment  of  military  force,  or  by 
any  other  unlawful  means,  too  great  to  be  overcome  by  the  or- 
dinary course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested 
in  the  marshal  by  existing  laws,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him,  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  forthwith  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion, declaring  such  fact  or  information,  and  requiring  all  such 
military  and  other  force  forthwith  to  disperse;  and  if  any  time 
after  issuing  such  proclamation,  any  such  opposition  or  obstruc- 
tion shall  be  made,  in  the  manner  or  by  the  means  aforesaid, 
the  president  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  anthorised,  promptly  to 
employ  such  means  to  suppress  the  same,  and  to  cause  the  said 
laws  or  process  to  be  duly  executed,  as  are  authorised  and  pro- 
vided in  the  cases  therein  mentioned  "by  the  act  of  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  February,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrections,  repel  invasions, 
and  to  repeal  the  act  now  in  force  for  that  purpose;”  and  also, 
by  the  act  of  the  third  of  March,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seven,  entitled  “an  act  authorising  the  employment  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  in  cases  of  insurrec- 
tion.” 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  in  any  state  where  the 
jails  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons 
arrested  or  committed  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
where  houses  are  not  allowed  to  be  so  used,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  any  marshal,  under  the  direction  of  the  judge  of  the 
United  States  for  the  proper  district,  to  use  other  convenient 
places,  within  the  limits  of  said  state,  and  to  make  such  other 
provision  as  he  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  either  of  the  justicegf 
of  the  supreme  court,  or  a judge  of  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  the  authority  already  conferred  by 
law,  shall  have  power  to  grant  writs  of  habeas  eorpus  in  alS 
cases  of  a prisoner  or  prisoners,  in  jail  or  confinement,  wliere 
he  or  they  shall  be  committed  or  confined,  on  or  by  any  autho- 
rity or  law,  for  any  act  done,  or  omitted  to  be  dorre,  rn  pursu- 
ance of  a law  of  the  United  States,  or  any  order,  process,  or 
decree,  of  any  judge  or  court  thereof,  any  thing  in  any  act  of 
congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  And  if  any  person 
or  persons  to  whom  such  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may  be  directed, 
shall  refuse  to  obey  the  same,  or  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  make 
return,  or  shall  make  a false  return  thereto,  in  addition  to  the 
remedies  already  given  by  law;  he  or  they  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be  guilty  of  a misdemeanor,  and  shall,  on  conviction 
before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  be  punished  by  fine, 
not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  and  by  imprisonment,  not 
exceeding  six  months,  or  by  either,  according  to  the  nature  and 
aggravation  of  the  case. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  provisions 
contained  in  the  first  and  fifth  sections  of  this  act,  shall  be  in 
force  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  congress,  and  no  longer. 

An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  eighteenth  section  of  “an  act 

to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports,” approved  the  fourteenth  July,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-two. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  congress  assembled.  That  all  articles 
upon  which  the  duties  were  reduced  by  “an  act  to  alter  and 
amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  approved 
the  fourteenth  July,  one  thousand  eighthundred  and  thirty-two, 
and  which  may  not  have  been  deposited  under  the  provisions  of 
the  eighteenth  section  of  the.net  aforesaid,  whether  the  said  ar- 
ticles were  imported,  or  the  duties  thereon  were  secured  or  paid; 
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before  or  after  the  passage  of  said  act,  may,  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fit of  said  act  and  this  ameno'iuent  thereto,  be  deposited  at  any 
time  before  the  first  of  April  next,  .in  the  custom  house  stores, 
or  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  foiiowing  section,  by  the  tm- 
porter,  consignee,  or  any  subsequent  purchaser  or  owner,  and 
all  wines  now  on  hand,  or  which  may  be  imported  at  any  time 
previous  to  the  fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four,  and  which  may  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  customs  on 
that  day,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  act,  and  of  that 
to  which  it  is  an  amendment:  Provided,  that  no  merchandise  im- 
ported in  packages,  bales,  or  casks,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fit of  this  act,  or  of  that  to  which  it  is  an  amendment,  unless 
they  are  as  orignally  imported;  and  that  all  articles  placed  in 
the  custody  of  the  customs  under  this  act  shall  so  remain,  for  in- 
spection and  examination,  till  the  fourth  day  of  March  next: 
Provided  also,  Tliat  nothing  contained  in  this  actshall  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  extend  the  provisions  thereof  to  any  merchandise 
which  under  the  existing  laws  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  bene- 
fits of  drawbacks. 

Sec.  2.  wdnd  be  it  farther  enacted,  That,  iii  all  cases  where 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  acts 
aforesaid  shall  exceed  ten  pack.ages,  bales,  or  casks,  or  where 
the  articles  may  be  in  bulk,  or  otherwise  than  in  packages,  bales 
or  casks,  the  collector  of  the  district  where  the  same  may  be 
IS  hereby  authorised  to  direct  that  the  said  merchandise  shall 
not  be  removed  from  the.  warehouse  of  the  owner,  but  that  the 
same  shall  be  tliere  placed  in  the  custody  of  a proper  officer  of 
the  customs,  who  shall  examine  the  same,  and  keep  them  un- 
der the  keys  of  the  custom  house,  till  the  first  of  April  as  afore- 
said: Provided,  The  collector  shall  consider  the  same  a safe  place 
of  deposite.  and  that,  application  be  made  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose on  or  before  the  twenty-fifth  March  next. 

Sec.  3.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  ail  articles  remaining 
under  the  control  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  customs,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  on  the  first  of  April  next,  and  all 
Mines  which  sfiall  remain  in  the  same  manner  after  the  4tli  day 
of  March,  1834,  shall  be  subject  to  no  higher  duty  than  would  be 
levied  under  the  act  aforementioned,  approved  the  fourteenth  of 
July  last;  and  if  any  liigher  duty  shall  have  been  paid,  such  ex- 
cess sh.all  be  refunded,  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
otherwi.se  appropriated,  to  the  person  placing  the  same  in  the 
custody  of  the  customs,  and  any  outstanding  bond  or  bonds 
which  may  have  been  given  for  duties  on  the  same  shall  be  can- 
celled; and  if  a sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  duties  levied  by  the 
said  act  of  the  fourteenth  July,  shall  not  have  been  colleeted, 
and  the  bond  or  bonds  given  shall  amount  to  more  than  the  du- 
ties imposed  by  said  act,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  di- 
rect that  a debenture  certificate  or  certificates,  (the  form  of 
which  shall  be  prescribed  by  him)  for  such  excess  of  duty,  shall 
be  issued  to  the  persons  placing  the  same  in  the  custody  of  the 
customs,  payable  out  of  the  bond  or  bonds  given  for  duties  on  the 
same.  The  collectors  to  give  the  debtors  credit  on  their  bonds 
for  the  difference  between  the  high  and  low  duties,  and  to  can- 
cel the  bonds  on  payment  of  the  balance. 

Sec.  4.  .^ndbeit  further  enacted.  That  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  shall  cau.se  the  amount  of  excess  duties,  as  aforesaid, 
to  be  ascertained  and  paid,  or  the  credit  given,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  of  April  next;  and  that 
he  shall  be  authorised  to  cause  all  articles  under  the  control  of 
the  proper  oflieers  of  the  customs  to  be  examined;  and,  where 
the  merchandise  may  have  passed  out  of  the  possession  of  the 
importer  or  consignee,  to  require  satisfactory  evidence  of  the 
transfer  or  transfers,  to  identify  the  same;  and  to  make  all  other 
rules  and  regulations  which  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
carry  this  act  into  effect. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  is  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  extend  relief  to  all 
persons  whose  cases  are  provided  for  in  this  act,  who  may  have 
been  deprived  of  the  benefit  thereof  in  consequence  of  the  col- 
lector’s not  having  received  his  instructions  in  pursuance  of  it 
from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

Sec.  6.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  the  17th  section  of  the 
aforesaid  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  as  far  as  the  same  relates  to 
the  duty  on  pulverized  or  crushed  sugar,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
4th  day  of  March  of  the  present  year. 

Cf^The  following  is  the  section  of  the  law  of  1832  referred  to. 
The  idea  is  that  it  will  affect  the  revenue  in  the  amount  of  se- 
veral millions — some  say  ten  millions  of  dollars;  and  at  New 
York,  only,  in  the  sum  of  five  millions. 

Sec.  18.  A7id  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  several  articles 
enumerated  in  this  bill  whether  imported  before  or  after  the 
passage  thereof,  may  be  put  into  the  custom  house  stores,  under 
the  bond  of  the  importer  or  owmer,  and  such  of  said  articles  as 
shall  remain  under  the  control  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
toms on  the  third  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
three,  shall  be  subject  to  no  other  duty,  than' if  the  same  were 
imported,  respectively  after  that  day.  And  if  the  duties,  or  any 
part  thereof,  on  the  articles  deposited  as  aforesaid,  have  been 
paid  previous  to  the  said  third  day  of  March,  the  amount  so  paid 
shall  be  refunded  to  the  person  importing  and  depositing  the 
said  articles;  ProriJed,  That  this  section  shall  apply  to  merchan- 
dise in  original  packages  which  may  be  entered,  and  taken  into 
the  possession  of  the  importer  or  owner,  upon  condition  that  the 
said  merchandise  be  placed  under  the  custody  of  the  proper  of- 
ficer of  the  customs,  and  that  the  same  shall  remain  under  his 
control,  on  the  third  day  of  March  next:  And  provided  further. 
That  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be,authori.=ed  to  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  this  section 
into  effect. 


An  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  one  thousand 

eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  du- 
ties on  imports. 

Be  it  enacted,  &c.  That,  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  in  all 
cases  where  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of 
the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  entitled  “an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acta 
imposing  duties  on  imports,”  or  by  any  other  act,  shall  exceed 
twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  thereof,  one-tenth  part  of  such 
excess  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-five,  another 
tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted;  from  and 
after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nine,  another  tenth  pari  thereof  shall  be  de- 
ducted; and  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one,  one-half  of  the  residue 
of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted;  and  from  and  after  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the 
other  half  thereof  shall  be  deducted.  • 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  so  much  of  the  second 
section  of  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July  aforesaid,  as  fixes 
the  rate  of  duty  on  all  milled  and  fulled  cloths,  known  by 
the  name  of  plains,  kerseys,  or  Kendal  cottons,  of  which  wool 
is  the  only  material,  the  value  M’hereof  does  not  exceed  thirty- 
five  cents  a square  yard,  at  five  per  centum  ad  valorem,  shall 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed.  And  the  said  articles 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  duty  of  fifty  per  centum,  as  is 
provided  by  the  said  second  section  for  other  manufactures  of 
wool;  which  duty  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  deductions  as  are 
prescribed  by  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  until  the  thirtieth  day  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  duties  im- 
posed by  existing  laws,  as  modified  by  this  act,  shall  remain  and 
continue  to  be  collected.  And  from  and  after  the  day  la.st  afore- 
said, all  duties  upon  imports  shall  be  collected  in  ready  mo- 
ney; and  all  credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  payment  of 
duties,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are  abolished;  and  such  duties 
shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue  as  may  be 
necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government; 
and  from  and  after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to 
be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares  and  merchandi.se,  shall  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  value  thereof  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall 
be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  addition  to  the  ar- 
ticles now  exempt  by  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and  the  existing  laws,  from 
the  payment  of  duties,  the  following  articles  imported  from  and 
after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  thirty-three,  and  until  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  shall  also  be  admitted 
to  entry,  free  from  duty,  to  wit:  bleached  and  unbleached  linens, 
table  linen,  linen  napkins,  and  linen  cambricks,  and  worsted 
stuff  goods,  shawls,  and  other  manufectures  of  silk  and  worsted, 
manufactures  of  silk,  or  ofwhich-^k  shall  be  the  component  ma- 
terial of  chief  value,  comittg^Trom’ this  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  except  sewing  silk. 

Sec.  5.  And  he  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  said 
thirtieth  day  of  June,  one^  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two, 
the  following  articles  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  free  from  duty, 
to  wit:  indigo,  quicksilver,  sulphur,  crude  saltpetre, grindstones, 
refined  borax,  emery,  opium,  tin  in  plates  and  sheets,  gum 
arabic,  gum  Senegal,  lac  dye,  madder,  madder  root,  nuts  and 
berries  used  in  dyeing,  saffron,  tumeric,  woad  or  pastel,  aloes, 
ambergris,  burgundy  pitch,  cochineal,  camomile  flowers,  cori- 
ander seed,  catsup,  chalk,  coculus  indicus,  horn  plates  for  lan- 
therns,  ox  and  other  horns  and  tips,  India  rubber,  unmanufac 
tured  ivory,  juniper  berries,  musk,  nuts  of  all  kinds,  oil  of  ju- 
niper, unmanufactured  ratt.ans  and  reeds,  tortoise  shell,  tin  foil, 
shell.ac,  vegetables  used  principally  in  dyeing  and  composing  dyes, 
weld,  and  all  articles  employed  chiefly  for  dyeing,  except  alum, 
copperas,  bichrorn.'ite  of  potash,  prussiate  of  potash,  chromate  of 
potash,  and  nitrate  of  lead,  .aqua  fortis  and  tartaric  acids.  And 
all  imports  on  which  the  first  section  of  this  act  may  oper.atc, 
and  all  articles  now  admitted  to  eiiter  free  from  duty,  or  paying 
a less  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  centum  <ad  valorem,  before 
the  said  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two,  from  and  after  that  day  may  be  admitted  to  entry  sub- 
ject to  such  duty,  not  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem, 
as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  much  of  the  act  of 
the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  or  of  any  other  act  as  is  inconsistent  with  this  act, 
shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed:  Provided,  That  no- 
thing herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the 
passage,  prior  or  subsequent  to  the  said  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  of  any  act  or  acts,  from 
time  to  time,  that  may  be  necessary  to  detect,  prevent  or  punish 
evasions  of  the  duties  on  imports  imposed  bylaw,  nor  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  act,  prior  to  the  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  in  the  contingency,  either 
of  excess  or  deficiency  of  revenue,  altering  the  rate  of  duties  on 
articles  which,  by  the  aforesaid  .act  of  fourteenth  d.ay  of  July, 
one  thousand'eigbt  hundred  and  thirty-two,  are  subject  to  a less 
rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  in  such  man- 
ner as  not  to  exceed  that  rate,  and  so  as  to  adjust  the  revenue  to 
either  of  the  said  contingencies. 
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Oi:;^We  insert  the  speeches  of  Messrs.  Clai/  and  Grundy,  on 
the  land  bill — as'  presenting  •«  general  view  of  both  sides  of  this 
great  question.  We  shall,  in  our  next,  give  the  eorrected  speech 
of  Mr.  Clay  on  his  tariff  bill,  and  that  of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Massa 
chusettS;  in  the  house  of  representatives,  against  it.  A su'bse 
quent  number  will  contain  the  debate  ou  the  bank.  Next, 
order,  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  manufac 
tures,  signed  by  Messrs.  Mams  and  Condict,  &c.  In  the  ar- 
rangement and  publication  of  the  valuable  “stock  copy”  which 
remains  on  hand  and  must  be  inserted,  we  shall  endeavor  to 
give  it  “the  spice  of  variety.”  . 

The  proceedings  of  the  re-assembled  convention  of  South  Ca 
rolina  fill  a considerable  space  in  the  present  sheet,  and  we 
have  added  some  things  to  shew  the  spirit  which  prevails.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  “action  of  the  convention”  is  regarded 
as  having  produced  an  abandonment  of  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection! It  appears  most  probable  that  the  convention  will 
nullify  the  “enforcing  law,”  and  prescribe  a new  oath  to 
taken  by  persons  holding  office  under  the  laws  of  the  state,  and 
by  voters.  We  shall  make  a due  record  of  all  that  is  done. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  grand  committee  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention  have  had  the  late  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
Stafei  under  consideration,  and  been  pleased  to  recommend  an 
acceptance  of  the  same — having  “cause  for  congratulation  and 
triumph.” 

The  debate  on  accepting  the  report  of  the  committee  appears 
to  have  been  pretty  hot,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  B.  B.  Smith.  He 
said  the  report  was  false,  in  expressing  a love  for  the  union 
&c. — which  he  explained  so  far  as  it  regarded  himself — after 
his  meaning  had  been  demanded  by  gen.  Hamilton;  who,  on  the 
present  occasion,  behaved  with  much  moderation. 

The  convention  had  been  addressed  by  Messrs.  Miller,  Barn 
well  and  McDuffie,  stating  the  reasons  which  had  induced  them 
to  vote  for  the  new  tarift’  law,  &c. 

A decent  respect  for  the  action  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  others  who 
went  with  him  in  support  of  his  bill  concerning  the  tariff,  we 
think,  ought  to  keep  down  the  song  of  triumph  in  South  Caro- 
lina— for^no  one  will  affect  to  believe  that  terror,  because  of  the 
ordinance,  had  any  influence  over  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Clay, 
and  the  gentlemen  more  directly  alluded  to.  They  had  their 
fears — but  not  on  account  of  “major  generM  Hamilton,  com 
inanding  the  stale  troops  at  Charleston.” 

The  supreme  court  of  the  United  Slates  terminated  its  annual 
session  on  the  15th  inst. 

Late  advices  from  Europe  are  noticed.  The  most  important 
thing  that  has  happened  is  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Egyptians 
over  the  Turks.  It  seems  admitted,  that  the  dominion  of  the 
sultan  at  Constantinople  must  speedily  cease— unless  preserved 
by  the  interference  of  some  of  the  European  powers.  The  aid 
of  Russia  has  been  asked,  and  appears  to  have  been  partially 
granted,  in  the  w'ay  of  negotiation,  between  the  sultan  and  the 
pacha.  In  other  respects  the  prospect  is — that  the  peace  of 
Europe  will  not  be  suddenly,  or  extensively,  disturbed. 

We^have  inserted  various  interesting  articles  to  show  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Ireland — which  is,  indeed,  in  an  awful  condition. 

If  the  present  reign  of  outrage  be  not  stopped — a terrific  depre- 
ciation in  the  moral  character  of  the  people  must  ensue.  There 
is  no  other  security  than  force,  for  the  preservation  of  property 
or  life,  in  many  parts  of  the  island!  Connell  has  issued  a 
long  and  ardent  proclamation  to  the  people.  His  purposes  are 
to  put  down  the  “protestaut  ascenda*i)cy,”  and  “and  repeal  the 
union”— but  he  exhorts  his  countrymen  to  avoid  the  perpetra- 
tion of  crimes,  that  they  m^y  not  give  their  enemies  any  advan- 
tages over  them.  He  speaks  of  the  robberies  and  murders  com- 
mitted, as  he  ought;  but  will,  perhaps,  find  that  it  was  easier  to 
raise  an  excitement  than  to  direct  it! 


degree  of  anxiety,  by  certain  classes  of  placemen,  and  pension- 
ers, and  priests — and  persons  interested  in  property  and  slaves  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  even  thought  that  the  corn  laws  may  be 
successfully  attacked!  With  these  prospects  realised — import- 
ant changes,  indeed,  will  follow  in  succession;  and  it  is  possible, 
that,  the  value  of  labor  being  increased,  the  burthens  of  the  poor 
rates  may  be  reduced.  We  have  made  a collection  of  important 
papers  relative  to  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies — but  are 
compelled  to  defer  its  insertion.  The  ministers,  as  well  as  the 
people  of  England,  seem  determined  to  end  it — in  one  way  or 
another.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  to  a large  portion 
of  the  United  States,  and  on  many  accounts. 

Exchange  on  London  was  lately  quoted  at  Boston  as  at  only  5 
per  cent,  premium.  But  it  is  not  said  whether  the  pound  ster- 
ling was  placed  at  its  new  comparative  (or  real)  value  of  480 
cents.  If  so — the  exchange  is  considerably  against  us.  The 
average  of  the  par  of  the  pound  sterling,  for  several  years  past, 
has  been  about  488  cents. 

We  are  exceedingly  harrassed,  and  much  injured',  by  the  long- 
enduring  irregularity  of  the  mails,  and  the  excessive  careless- 
ness or  gross  ignorance,  or  something  worse,  in  a good  many  of 
the  post  offices.  It  is  useless  to  complain — but  proper  that  our 
subscribers  should  understand,  that  we  can  do  nothing  more 
than  is  done,  to  insure  the  regular  and  safe  arrival  of  their  pa- 
pers. 

The  ENFORCING  ACT — OF  “Bloody  Bill.”  We  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  in  the  last  Register,  (depending  al- 
together on  a recollection  of  things  long  past),  that  the 
old  laws  to  enforce  the  embargo,  which  was  laid  in  the 
administration  of  INIr.  Jefferson,  contained  provisions  at 
least  as  strong  as  any  in  the  act  lately  passed  “further  to 
provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports;”  but  have 
since  observed  that  a correspondent  of  the  “Richmond 
Enquirer”  had  already  examined  into  this  matter,  and 
settled  the  question — certainly  shewing  that  the  measures 
recommended  and  adopted  in  1808-9,  to  com- 

merce with  foreign  nations,”  in  the  absolute  prohibition 
of  all  commerce  with  them,  were  more  decided  and  se- 
vere than  the  law  of  the  late  session,  to  “regulate”  such 
commerce  so  far  as  to  collect  duties  on  goods  imported*— 
South  Carolina  having  “ordained”  that  such  duties  should 
not  be  paid  within  her  “sovereign”  limits! 

Previous  to  quoting  a couple  of  sections  from  the  law 
to  enforce  the  embargo,  in  1809,  and  that  to  enforce  the  col- 
lection of  duties  in  1833,  it  may  be  well  to  remark— that 
those  who  doubt  Mr.  Jefferson^s  “democracy,”  cannot 
have  feith  in  his  opinion,  that  “nullification  is  the 
RIGHTFUL  remedy!”  It  is  Dot  worth  the  while  to  go  into 
particulars.  The  sections  of  the  two  laws  will  speak  for 
themselves. 


Act  to  enforce  the  embargo — 
Jan.  1809. 

Sec.  .3.  And.  be  it  further  en- 
acted, That  the  owner  or  own- 
ers, consignee  or  fayior,  of  any 
ship,  vessel  or  boars,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  prece/hng  section, 
hich  may  at  the  time  when 
notice  of  this  act  shall  be  re- 
ceived at  the  several  custom 


Act  to  enforce  the  eoUection  of 
duties — March,  1833. 

Sec.  1.  That  whenever,  by 
reason  of  unlawful  obstruc- 
tions, combinations,  or  assem- 
blages of  persons,  it  shall  be- 
come impracticable,  in  the judg- 
ment of  the  president,  to  exe- 
cute the  revenue  laws,  and  col- 
lect the  duties  on  imports  in  the 


houses  respectively,  be  laden  ordinary  way,  in  any  collection 
in  whole  or  in  part,  shall,  on  -•*  - ^ 

notice  given  by  the  collector, 
either  discharge  such  cargo  or 
give  bond  for  the  same,  in  the 
manner  and  on  the  conditions 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  sec- 
tion; and  if  the  cargo  shall  not 
be  discharged  within  ten  days, 
or  the  bond  given  within  three 
days  after  such  notice,  the  ship, 
vessel  or  boat  and  cargo  shall 


district,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  president  to  di- 
rect that  the  custom  house  for 
such  district  be  established  and 
kept  in  any  secure  place  within 
some  port  or  harbor  of  such  dis- 
trict, either  upon  land  or  on 
board  any  vessel;  and,  in  that 
case,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
collector  to  reside  at  such  place, 
and  there  to  detain  all  vessels 


The  proceedings  of  the  first  reformed  parliament  of  Grea«  be  wholly  forfeited.  But  the  and  cargoes  arriving  withift  the 
Bntaim  are  looked  for  with  much  earnestness,  and  no  small  I collectors  are  hereby  authorised  said  district  until  the  duties  iia- 
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to  order  or  to  cause  the  cargoes 
of  such  vessels  to  be  discliarg- 
ed  for  the  same  causes  [these 
causes,  as  before  recited,  are, 
“whenever  in  their  opinion 
there  is  an  intention  to  violate 
the  embargo,”  &c.]  as  they  may 
refuse  permission  to  put  any 
cargo  on  board  of  vessels  not 
yet  laden  in  whole  or  in  part. 
And  they  are  likewise  autho- 
rised in  the  meanwhile,  and 
until  the  cargoes  shall  have 
been  discharged,  or  bonds  giv- 
en, as  the  case  may  be,  to  take 
possession  of  such  vessels,  and 
to  take  such  other  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  •prevent  their 
departure. 


Sec.  11.  And  be  it  further  en- 
acted, That  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  president  of  the  U.  S. 
or  such  other  person  as  he  shall 
have  empoweied  for  that  pur- 
pose, to  employ  such  part  of  the 
land  or  naval  forces  or  militia 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  the 
territories  thereof,  as  may  be 
judged  necessary,  in  conformi- 
ty with  the  provisions  of  this 
and  other  acts  respecting  the 
embargo,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 


posed on  said  cargoes,  by  law, 
be  paid,  in  cash,  deducting  in- 
terest according  to  existing 
laws;  and  in  such  cases  it  shall 
be  unlawful  to  take  the  vessel 
or  cargo  from  the  custody  of  the 
proper  officer  of  the  customs, 
unless  by  process  from  some 
court  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  case  of  any  attempt  other- 
wise to  take  such  vessel  or  car- 
go by  any  force,  or  combination, 
or  assemblage  of  persons  too 
great  to  be  overcome  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  customs,  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Slates,  or 
such  person  or  persons  as  he 
shall  have  empowered  for  that 
purpose,  to  employ  such  part  of 
the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  mi- 
litia of  the  U.  States  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  removal 
of  such  vessel  or  cargo,  and  pro- 
tecting the  officers  of  the  cus- 
toms in  retaining  the  custody 
thereof. 

Sec.  5.  That,  whenever  the 
president  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  officially  informed,  by 
the  authorities  of  any  state,  or 
by  a judge  of  any  circuit  or  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States 
in  the  state,  that,  within  the 
limits  of  such  state,  any  law  or 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  execution  thereof,  or  of  any 
process  from  the  courts  of  the 
United  States  is  obstructed  by 
the  employment  of  military 


venting  the  illegal  departure  of  force,  or  by  any  other  unlawful 


any  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  detain- 
ing, taking  possession  of,  and 
keeping  in  custody  any  ship  or 
vessel,  or  of  taking  into  custody 
and  guarding  any  specie  or  ar- 
ticles of  domestic  growth,  pro- 
duce, or  manufacture,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
and  suppressing  any  armed  or 
riotous  assemblage  of  persons 
resisting  the  custom  house  offi- 
cers in  the  exercise  of  their  du- 
ties, or  in  any  manner  opposing 
the  execution  of  the  laws  lay- 
ing an  embargo,  or  otherwise 
violating,  or  assisting  and  abet- 
ting violations  of  the  s^ine. 


means,  too  great  to  be  over 
come  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the 
powers  vested  in  the  marshal 
by  existing  laws,  it  shall  be  law 
ful  for  him,  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  forthwith  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  declar- 
ing such  fact  or  information, 
and  requiring  all  such  military 
and  other  force  forthwith  to 
disperse;  and  if  any  time  after 
issuing  such  proclamation,  any 
such  opposition  or  obstruction 
shall  be  made,  in  the  manner  or 
by  the  means  aforesaid,  the  pre- 
sident shall  be,  and  hereby  is, 
authorised,  promptly  to  employ 
such  means  to  suppress  the 
same,  and  to  cause  the  said 
laws  or  process  to  be  duly  exe- 
cuted, as  are  authorised  and 
provided  in  the  cases  therein 
mentioned  by  the  act  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  February,  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety  five,  entitled  “an  act  to 
provide  for  calling  forth  the  mi- 
litia to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
union,  suppress  insurrections, 
repel  invasions,  and  to  repeal 
the  act  now  in  force  for  that 
purpose;”  and  also,  by  the  act 
of  the  third  of  March,  one  thou 
sand  eight  hundred  and  seven 
entitled  “an  act  authorising  the 
employmeatofthe  land  and  na- 
val forces  of'  the  United  States 
in  cases  of  irijurrection.” 

These  are  the  chief  forcing  sections  in  both  bills 
Those  in  the  act  of  1809  are,  by  far,  the  most  “arbitrary’ 
and  “despotic,”  and  “tyrannical”  and  “bloody” — for  the 
mere  suspicion  of  an  intention  to  violate  that  law  justified 
the  use  of  an  armed  force.  I'his  bill  originated  in  the 
senate,  (reported,  if  we  remember  rightly,  by  Mr.  Giles, 
of  Virginia),  and  passed  that  body  20  to  7 — and  the  house 
71  to  32.  The  following  are  the  yeas, — which  took  in 
the  -whole  “democratic”  force  in  both  houses. 

Yeas  in  the  senate— Messrs.  Anderson,  Condict,  Crawford 
Franklin,  Gaillard,  Giles,  Gregg,  Kitchell,  Milledge,  Mitchill, 
Moore,  Pope,  Robinson,  Smith,  of  New  York,  Smith,  of  Mary- 
land, Smith,  of  Tennessee,  Sumter,  Thruston,  Tiffin  and  Tur- 
ner— 90. 


Yeas  in  the  house  of  representatives — Messrs.  Alexander,  L.  J. 
Alston,  IV.  Alston,  ]r.  Bacon,  Bard,  Barker,  ifasseW,  Bibb,  Black- 
ledge,  jr.  Blake,  Blount,  Jr.  Boyd,  Boyle,  Brown,  Butler,  Cal- 
houn, G.  W.  Campbell,  Clay,  Clapton,  Cults,  Deane,  Desha, 
Eppes,  Fisk,  Franklin,  Gholson,  jr.  Green,  Hcister,  Holland, 
Holmes,  Howard,  Humphreys,  J.  G.  Jackson,  Johnson,  Jones, 
Kenan,  Kirkpatrick,  Lambert,  Macon,  Marion,  J.  Montgomery, 
N.  R.  Moore,  T.  Moore,  Jer.  Morrow,  John  Morrow,  Nelson, 
Newbold,  Newton,  Nicholas,  Porter,  jr.  Rhea,  of  Penn.  Rhea,  of 
Tenn.  J.  Richards,  M.  Richards,  Beaver,  Shaw,  Smilie,  J.  K. 
Smith,  J.  Smith,  Storer,  Story,  Taylor,  Troup,  Van  Allen,  Ver- 
planck,  Wharton,  Whitehill,  VVilbour,  D.  R.  Williams,  A.  Wil- 
son, Winn. 

Now — let  any  old  democrat  “thumb”  these  names,  and 
he  will  find  that  every  “true  man”  of  his  party,  in  either 
house,  voted,  not  only  so  far  for  the  ’■’■regidation  of  com- 
merced^ as  to  prohibit  all  commerce,  but  for  a law  of  en- 
forcement more  arbitrary,  more  “bloody,”  tlian  is  the 
bill  of  1833.  We  have  marked  a few  names  in  italic  to 
which  we  invite  particular  attention. 

It  may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  secretai'y  of 
the  treasury,  in  reply  to  a letter  from  Mr.  Giles,  cliair- 
man  of  a committee  of  the  senate,  as  to  what  measures 
would  be  most  effectual  to  enforce  the  embargo  laws, 
proposed  to  forbid  the  lading  of  any  vessel  without  the 
permission  of  the  collector — to  give  power  to  seize  unu- 
sual deposits — to  use  the  whole  naval  force  and  ten  or 
twelve  additional  cutters — to  call  out  the  militia — to  put 
down  ivrits  of  replevin  issued  by  'statesd  courts  or  officers, 
and  so  forth!  And  the  law  also  contained  a provision 
authorising  collectors,  or  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  to  seize  upon  carts,  wagons  or  sleighs,  or  other 
carriages,  ‘•Hf  apparently  on  their  -way  towards  the  tern- 
tories  of  a foreign  nation,” — and  the  whole  “democracy” 
of  the  south  supported  this  bill ! There  is,  indeed,  a great 
difference  in  the  character  of  self  same  things,  happening 
on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Potomac — in 
the  opinion  of  “generous  and  chivalric”  men! 

But  enough.  “The  play  is  not  worth  the  candle.” 
Nullification  was  resisted  and  put  down  in  the  east,  as 
well  by  the  returning  good  sense  of  the  New  England 
people,  themselves,  as  in  being  discountenanced  every 
where  else;  but  has  it  not  succeeded  in  the  small  stale  of 
South  Carolina?  The  “Columbia  Telescope,”  the  organ 
of  the  nullifiers,  says— • 

“This  little  state,  in  the  mere  panoply  of  courage  and  high 
principles,  \vas  foiled  the  swaggering  giant  of  the  union.  Thirty 
thousand  Carolinians  have  not  only  awed  the  tcild  west  into  re- 
spect— COMPELLED  Pennsylvania  stolidity  into  something  like 
sense — New  York  corruption  into  something  like  decency — 
Yankee  rapacity  into  a sort  of  image  of  honesty;  but  all  this  has 
been  loftily  and  steadily  done,  in  tlie  face  of  17,000* — what  shall 
we  call  them.^  What  epithet  is  of  a shame  wide,  lasting  and 
deep  enough,  for  the  betrayers  of  the  liberties  of  their  own  coun- 
try— the  instigators  of  merciless  slaughter — the  contrivers  of  ir- 
retrievable servitude,  against  their  own  struggling  state.?” 


EauEAL  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  The  case  of 
Dr.  Watkins  has  been  trumpetted  in  every  corner  of  the 
United  States.  The  newspapers  have  contained  more 
than  ten  thousand  columns  of  matter,  setting  forth  his  of- 
fences. He,  in  an  evil  hour,  appropriated  to  his  own  use 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars  of  the  public  money.  The 
act  cannot  be  justified;  but  no  one  who  knew  this  unfor- 
tunate man  will  believe  that  he  intended  to  retain  it.  For 
this,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  be  has  been  confined  in 
the  penitentiary  as  a criminal,  and  yet  remains  in  jail— - 
for  a period  of  about  three  years  and  a half,  without  any 
present  prospect  of  being  released;  his*  character  blasted, 
and  an  amiable  family  cast  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the 
world — deprived  of  the  near  endearments,  and  protec- 
tion and  aid,  of  the  husband  and  father. 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  it  stated,  that  a certain  per- 
son in  the  west,  “rewarded”  with  a place  in  the  land  of- 
fice at  about  the  time  when  Watkins  was  arrested  and 
tried  as  a felon,  has  defaulted  to  the  amount  of  sixty-three 
thousand  dollars;  and  it  is  added,  that  he  had  further  used 
his  official  situation  to  appropriate  ])ortions  of  the  public 
lands,  (as  well  as  of  the^iublic  money),  for  his  own  bene- 
fit, in  a manner  not  less  criminal  than  Watkins  used  to 
obtain  the  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  above  mentioned. 
And  it  is  hinted  that  several  other  like  cases  have  hap- 
pened. But  this  single  case  involves  a larger  amount  than 
a?/ the  alleged  defalcations  or  frauds  that  was  so  loudly  pro- 


*The  “seventeen  thousand”  referred  to  are  those  who  stood 
for  the  union  and  the  law's,  in  opposition  to  nullification. 
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claimed  in  the  summer  of  1 829 — and  out  of  all  which  an 
action  was  sustained  against  poor  Watkins,  only.  And  the 
person  in  the  land  office  above  alluded  to  was  “rewarded” 
in  the  “punishment”  of  an  honest  man  dismissed,  for 
opinion’s  sake. 

That,  in  the  multitude  of  its  agents,  the  government 
should  be  sometimes  defrauded,  must  be  expected;  hut  a 
refusal  to  kiss,  or  a lowly  kiting  of  the  “black  stone*” 
of  political  party,  should  not  aggravate  and  emblazon  the 
sins  of  one  man,  nor  expiate  and  conceal  tliose  of  ano- 
ther. But  had  this  “aflair”  happened  in  one  placed  in 
office  by  president  Adams,  by  the  turning-out  of  another 
person  because  of  political  preferences — what  would  the 
“kennel  presses”  have  said  of  it?  The  name  of  the  de- 
faulter, in  flaming  capitals,  wouid  have  been  gibetted  at 
every  cross-roads  tavern  in  the  United  States;  and,  as  he 
had  fled,  his  person  would  be  described  with  all  possible 
accuracy,  that  individuals  might  not  be  contaminated  by 
giving  him  a cx'ust  of  bread  or  cup  of  water. 

The  land  bill.  We  publish  the  speech  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  fa- 
vor of  his  bill,  and  that  ofMr.  Grundy  against  it — and  intend, 
speedily,  as  promised,  to  give  a congressional  history  o(  this  very 
imporlantbill— adding  such  remarks  as  certain  strange  proceed- 
ings concerning  it  so  richly  merit.  Its  beginning  and  ending  were 
in  acts  of  arlitrary  poieer. 

With  respect  to  the  bill  which  the  president,  in  familiar  phrase, 
“put  into  his  pocket,”  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  the  19th 
says: 

It  has  been  the  subject  of  much  conversation,  since  the  ad- 
journment of  congress,  whether  Mr.  Cla\”s  land  bill  be  not 
in  fact  now  the  law  of  the  land.  The  argument  on  the  subject, 
we  discover,  has  travelled  to  New  York.  We  copy  it  below, 
from  the  journal  in  which  we  find  it,  for  the  information  of  our 
readers.  We  have  not  ourselves  made  up  a judgment  upon  it. 
We  have  italicised,  how'ever,  the  points  on  which  the  question 
turns,  which,  if  not  conclusive,  are  at  least  sufficiently  plausible 
to  aflford  a case  for  a moot  court: 

From  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer. 

But  we  learn  from  Washington  that  a question  has  been  rais- 
ed, which,  in  our  opinion,  is  well  taken,  and,  if  so,  then  is  the 
land  bill  the  law  of  the  country— the  executive’s  detention  of  it 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  constitution,  sec.  7,  says — “If  any  bill  shall  not  be  return- 
ed by  the  president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a law,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  congress  by  their  ad- 
journment prevent  Us  return;  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a 
law.” 

Now,  it  is  contended,  that  inasmuch  as  the  constUutional  term 
for  which  the  late  congress  vjos  elected  expired  on  the  3d  of  March, 
they  did  not  “by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  (the  bill)  return.” 
It  is  argued  that  this  provision  only  relates  to  cases  where  con- 
gress might,  by  an  adjournment,  attempt  to  coerce  the  executive 
into  a premature  action  upon  a bill,  and  that  it  cannot  apply  to 
any  case  when  the  adjournment  is  in  fact  compulsory  under  the 
constitution.  When  the  executive  received  the  bill,  he  well 
knew  that  the  late  congress  would  cease  to  exist,  as  such  on  the 
3d  of  Mra?li,  and  therefore  it  u-as  his  duty  to  have  returned  it  to 
the  house  in  which  it  originated  before  that  period,  with  his  ob- 
jections in  writing.  This  view  of  the  subject  is  strengthened  by 
the  fact  that  he  cannot  return  it  to  the  next  congress,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  a different  one  from  that  “in  which  it  origi- 
nated,” and  that  therefore  the  president,  and  not  “congress  by 
their  adjournment,”  prevented  the  bill  being  returned. 

It  is  plain  from  the  whole  reading  of  the  constitution,  the  fram- 
ers of  that  instrument  intended  that  all  bills  not  returned  to  the 
congress  in  which  they  originated,  unless  such  return  should  be 
prevented  by  their  own  act,  should  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
They  intended  that  the  executive’s  veto  should  not  be  of  any 
avail  unless  so  returned  and  sanctioned  by  a vote  of  more  than 
one-third.  The  question  then  arises,  who  prevented  the  return 
of  the  bill  in  question.  Did  “congress  by  their  adjournment”  pre- 
vent its  return.’— if  so.  the  constitution  says  it  shall  not  be  a law. 
But  we  contend  that  they  didnot,  and  that  the  executive,  knowing 
congress  must  adjourn  on  the  3d  March,  prevented  its  return  to 


* The  black  stone,  at  the  temple  of  Mecca,  which  is  kissed  by 
all  true  believers — crying  out  “ God  is  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his 
prophet!^’  Many  thousands  rushed,  pell  mell,  being  “true  demo- 
crats,” to  kiss  the  “black  stone,”  and  denounce  Mr.  Webster's 
reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  about  two  year  ago;  but  those  of  the  fold  of 
the  “faithful”  cannot  now  enter  the  court  of  the  Kaaba  unless, 
nfier  iviping  off  that  kiss,  they  render  glory  to  the  proclamation  of 
president  Jackson,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Calhoun,  being  also  circumcised  afresh — or  on  the  other 
tide;  all  which  tens  of  thousands  have  done  or  are  devoutly  sub- 
mitting themselves  to,  as  all  “believers”  should.  Our  venera- 
ble friend  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  however,  seems  dispos- 
ed to  wipe  off  his  second  kiss  of  the  stone,  and  renounce  his 
second  circumcision.  “Nous  verronsI”  These  ane  ‘'obstaprin- 
cipiis,^’  or  wind-changing  times. 


them,  and  consequently,  that  it  is  as  much  the  law  of  the  land 
as  if  he  had  retained  it  in  his  po.ssession  ten  days  during  their 
session. 

have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  a bill  which  passed 
both  houses  of  congress  with  such  overwhelming  majorities,  and 
would  probably  have  passed  by  two-thirds,  in  despite  of  the  pre- 
sident’s veto,  had  it  been  given — ought  not  to  have  been  nulli- 
fied in  the  manner  that  it  was;  yet  we  believe  that  the  constitu- 
tion will  bear  out  the  proeeeding,  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
the  proceeding  itself. 

Indian  outrages.  A company  of  traders  were  attacked  on 
their  journey  from  Santa  Fe  to  Missouri,  on  the  Canadian  fork 
of  the  Arkansas,  about  three  moiUhs  since,  by  a,  large  body  of 
Camanche  Indians,  with  whom  they  had  a long  fight.  The 
traders  at  last  escaped  in  the  night,  with  the  loss  of  two  of  their 
number  killed,  and  leaving  10  or  12.000  dollars  in  the  prairie;  and 
some  of  them  had  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  after  almost  unparalleled 
hardships  and  privations.  Tliey  were  42  days  in  reaching  a set- 
tlement, encumbered  with  several  wounded  men,  and  the  whole 
iicarly  starved,  for  they  had  lost  their  horses. 

Pauper  statistics.  During  the  year  1832 — 342  per- 
sons were  received  into  the  poor  house  of  New  Castle 
county,  Delaware,  of  whom  38  died,  173  were  discharged, 
and  131  remained.  Of  those  admitted  80  were  foreign- 
ers, and  60  persons  of  color.  The  average  expense  for 
each  pauper  was  $43  54  per  annum,  or  84  cents  a week. 
This  includes  clothing  furnished,  &c.  The  population  of 
New  castle  country  was  29,720,  by  the  census  of  1830. 

The  whole  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Chester  county 
(Pennsylvania)  alms  house,  including  all  salaries,  for  the 
last  year,  was  $7,176  89^.  The  average  number  of  pau- 
pers in  the  house  for  the  year  was  168.  Average  cost  of 
each  pauper  $42  70.  The  population  of  Chester  county 
in  1830,  was  50,910. 

In  these  establishments  the  poor  are  well  taken  care  of 
— plentifully  fed  and  comfortably  clothed,  though  not  en- 
joying many  of  the  luxuries  of  life!  A rigid  economy  is 
observed,  and  nothing  is  wasted  by  neglect.  Hence  it 
would  appear  that  about  forty  dollars,  per  annum,  may 
be  considered  as  the  minimum  average  cost  of  the  subsist- 
ence and  clothing  of  persons,  of  all  ages  and  either  sex. 

“Palpable  hits.”  The  following  thrusts  v'ere  given 
and  taken  during  the  discussions  on  federal  relations  in 
the  Virginia  house  of  delegates: 

Mr.  JMoore  having  concluded  his  second  speech-— Mr. 
Dickerson  of  Caroline,  rose  and  said:  “That  the  gentle- 
man from  Rockbridge  (Mr.  Moore)  Avas  mistaken,  when 
he  said  that  he,  (Mr.  D. ) had  boasted  of  having  stabbed 
the  member  from  Rockbridge  under  the  fifth  rib — it  was 
a much  greater  Ox  (Gen.  Jackson)  than  him  (Mr.  M.) 
that  he  gored.  ” 

Mr.  Moore  in  reply  said,  “It  was  possible  he  might 
have  been  mistaken  but  still  he  was  strongly  under  the 
impression  that  the  gentleman  had  said  something  about 
stabbing  the  Delegate  from  Rockbridge  under  the  fifth 
rib.  However  that  might  be,  he  entertained  no  doubt  but 
that  the  great  Ox  to  which  the  gentleman  (Mr.  D. ) had 
just  alluded,  would  be  as  little  apprehensive  as  he  (Mr. 
M. ) was,  of  being  gored  by  an  animal  more  remarkable 
for  its  ears  than  its  horns.” 


A 5rnsT  EXCELLENT  REASON ! The  Vandalia,  (Illinois) 
paper  of  the  27th  Febiiary,  liad  the  following  article: 

“A  bill  has  passed  the  house  of  representatives,  incor- 
porating a company  with  a capital  of  $500,000,  and  the 
privilege  of  increasing  it  to  a million,  to  construct  a rail 
road  on  the  survey  ed  canal  jjpute,  between  the  Illinois  and 
lake  Michigan.  The  company  is  allow'ed  to  commence 

operations  as  soon  as of  the  stock  is  taken,  and  is 

required  to  have  the  Avork  in  progress  within  two  years 
and  completed  within  ten— otherwise  the  charter  is  for- 
feited. At  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  (if  the  work  be 
finished  and  the  assent  of  congress  be  obtained)  the  lands 
granted  to  the  state  for  the  construction  of  a canal,  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  company:  The  state  then  becomes  a 
joint  stockholder  to  the  present  value  of  tlie  lands,  esti- 
mated at  $275,000. 

The  terms  are  very  favorable  to  the  state:  peidiaps  too 
favorable,  to  induce  capitalists  to  make  investments  in  the 
stock;  of  this,  however,  adventurers  must  judge.  Owing 
to  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  the  question  Avas 
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brought  forward,  it  doubtless  will  fail  in  the  senate  for 
want  of  time  to  discuss  it,  and  consequently  this  jaded 
hobby  of  ten  years  service,  will  be  forced  to  run  another 
two  years  heat,  with  some  half  a dozen  or  more  riders. 

{)Cf=The  rail  road  bill  above  alluded  to,  was,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Davidson,  laid  on  the  table  (8  o'clock  last  evening) 
till  the  1st  Monday  in  Dec.  1834 — 'SO  the  bill  is  dead. 
The  last  argument  we  heard  against  it,  was  “we  don't 
•want  our  tolls  taken  out  of  the  state  by  JVeiv  Ungland  spe~ 
culators. " 

[Now  a mol’e  excellent  reason  why  this  rail  road  com- 
pany should  not  be  chartered,  we  think,  could  not  have 
been  given!  What — 'SufTer  New  England  to  expend  half  a 
million  of  dollars  in  Illinois— to  scatter  so  large  a sum 
among  her  people?  Its  not  to  be  thought  of!  They  vvould 
be  ^foreign  stockholders”  and  those,  in  the  “entire”  de- 
votion of  the  day,  are  not  to  be  endured.  New  York 
made  a great  mistake  in  accepting  the  use  of  foreign  capi- 
tal, for  her  canals;*  it  is  true,  that,  without  it,  her  canals 
might  not  even  yet  have  been  made;  and,  though  they  may 
have  added  more  than  100  millions  to  the  value  of  property 
in  New  York,  and  do  save  several  millions  a year  in  the 
cost  of  transportations,  giving  also  a clear  profit  to  the  state 
government  of  more  than  half  a million,  annually — it 
would  be  more  patriotic — more  pxirely  democratic,  to  fill 
up  these  canals,  than  to  pay  the  interest  of  the  “foreign” 
debt  which  was  incurred  by  the  digging  of  them. 

“The  either-neither-sibean”  schooe.  The  follow- 
ing from  the  “Albany  Argus”  of  the  9th  inst.  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  its  kind  that  we  have  ever  met  with: 

“Among  the  important  and  responsible  duties  which 
devolved  upon  the  “Great  Pacificator,”  so  called,  at  the 
close  of  the  late  session  of  congress,  was  the  bringing 
about  of  a reconciliation  between  Messrs.  Poindexter  and 
Webster,  an  account  of  which  we  publish  to-day.  Of  the 
value  of  these  mutual  professions  of  returning  kindness 
and  personal  respect,  they  will  be  best  able  to  judge,  who 
have  remarked  the  degree  of  asperity  which  characterised 
the  objectionable  passages  between  the  two  combatants 
on  the  floor  of  the  senate.  If  the  whole  affair  should 
chance  to  be  regarded  as  farcical,  or  as  the  evidence  of 
insincerity  rather  than  of  voluntary  reconciliation,  it  cer- 
tainly will  not  be  a matter  very  surprising  or  very  unna- 
tural. ” 

All  which  may  be  read  backwards  or  foi  wards,  with- 
out materially  affecting  the  sense  of  the  paragraph. 

The  Franking  Privilege. — The  franking  privilege 
to  members  of  congress,  has  been  extended  during  the 
late  session,  to  sixty  days  before  the  new  member  takes 
his  seat,  to  the  end  of  the  term  for  which  he  is  elected, 
and  to  the  meeting  of  the  congress  following. 

‘KIoob!” — 'Mr.  Beebe,  of  Ithaca,  York,  who  was 
lately  reproved  by  the  speaker  of  the  house,  for  an  at- 
tempt to  bribe  a member,  has  commenced  a suit  against 
the  speaker  for  false  imprisonment,  and  lays  his  damages 
at  $20,000. 

New  Hampshire. — The  election  for  representatives  to 
congress  took  place  in  this  state  last  week.  The  follow- 
ing  gentlemen  were  undoubtedly  chosen,  as  there  Avas  no 
opposition  ticket,  viz:  'Henry  Hubbard  and  Joseph  JM. 
Harper,  of  tho  last  congress,  and  Henning  JV£.  Bean, 
Franklin  Pierce,  and  Robert  Burns,  new  members,  in 
the  place  of  .lohu  Brodhead,  Thomas  Chandler,  Joseph 
Hammons,  and  John  W.  Weeks.  This  state  loses  one 
member  under  the  new  ratio  of  representation. 

The  Italian  opera  company,  Avhich  has  been  per- 
forming af  New  York,  and  now  at  Pluladelphia,  is  sup- 
ported at  a very  heavy  expense.  The  following  may  serve 
as  specimens: 

Pedrotti  and  her  husband— francs  per  annum,  or 
$8,000,  and  the  entire  receipts  of  two  benefits,  which  have 
produced  upwards  of  two  thousand  dollars:  all  dresses  to 
be  found  by  the  managers,  as  well  as  a coach  to  and  from 
the  theatre. 


Montresor — 25,000  francs  per  annum,  or  $5,000,  and 
one  clear  benefit,  dresses,  coach,  &c. 

Fornasari — 25,000  francs  per  annum,  or  $5,000,  and 
two  clear  benefits,  coach  dresses,  Avigs,  &c. 

Rocca,  treasurer — 24,000  francs  or  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  dollars. 

JMontresor,  sen.  manager — >24,000  francs,  or  $4,800. 

Stella — 18,000  francs,  oi;  $3,600,  and  one  clear  benefit. 

Orlandi — '18,000  francs,  or  $3,600,  and  one  clear  bene- 
fit. 

And  other  similar  enormous  sums  to  others  of  the  com- 
pany, the  money  to  be  paid  monthly,  whether  or  no  per- 
formances take  place. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  jmpers  to  the  2.3<Z  January. 

Nothing  important  appears  to  have  happened  in  England,  ex- 
cept tite  explosion  of  the  great  powder  works  near  Dartforth,  by 
which  8 persons  were  killed,  and  11  pair  of  mill-stones,  weigh- 
ing 10  tons  each,  blown  into  atoms — and  the  reception  of  certain 
information  that  a civil  war  had  broken  out  in  the  United  States: 
the  death  of  Miss  Hannah  Moore,  aged  84;  and  some  proceedings 
to  bring  about  further  reforms.  Ireland  was  still  in  a dis- 
turbed state.  The  “Rockites”  were  serving  tnany  notices, 
which  they  required  to  be  observed,  under  the  penalty  of  death. 

A London  letter  of  the  21st  mentions  an  important  decision 
of  the  German  diet — whieh  has  refused  to  permit  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  to  Belgium.  Austria  and 
Prussia  govern  the  diet,  therefore  that  must  be  the  opinion  of 
those  two  powers.  The  above  paper  very  significantly  statc.s 
that  we  shall  have  the  king  of  Hanover  uniting  with  the  confe- 
deration to  repel  the  hostilities  of  England.  The  Belgian  ques- 
tion is  therefore  far  from  being  settled;  on  the  contrary,  it  ap- 
pears surrounded  with  new  and  increasing  difficulties. 

Greater  strictness  is  observed  in  the  British  ports  Avith  regard  to 
the  embargo  of  Dutch  vessels,  than  heretofore. 

The  French  government  have  ordered  the  Polish  committee 
to  leave  Paris.  It  is  said  that  very  extensive  intrigues  have 
been  discovered  against  the  government  of  Louis  Phillip,  in 
which  the  Polish  committee,  together  with  certain  Italian  refu 
gees,  were  concerned. 

The  retirement  of  the  Prussian  army  of  observation  to  its 
cantonments  in  Westphalia,  is  considered  as  a decided  indica- 
tion of  peaceable  intentions.  There  seems  little  probability,  at 
present,  of  any  occurrence  whieh  may  tend  to  bring  about  a 
general  war  in  Europe,  Avhich  was  no  doubt  Avished  and  ex- 
pected by  his  Dutch  majesty. 

LATER  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  4th  of  Feb.  received  at  New  York, 

GREAT  BRITIAN  AND  IRELAND. 

Parliament  has  met,  and  re-elected  Manners  Sutton*  speaker. 
The  king’s  speech  was  to  be.delivered  on  the  5th  Feb.  Cobbett 
seemed  resolved  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  house  of  commons.  lie  made  two  speeches  on  the  same 
day;  and  attempted  a third  as  the  house  Avas  adjoiirning — not  a 
Avord  of  which  was  heard,  owing  to  the  noise  made  by  the  mem- 
bers leaving  the  house. 

A great  excitement  prevailed  because  of  a report  that  minis- 
ters Avould  introduce  a bill  for  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies — and  a deputation  having  vA'aited 
upon  lord  Grey,  he  informed  them  that  the  reporj  Avas  true. 
This  resolution,  taken  in  connection  with  the  present  disturbed 
state  of  Jamaica,  &c.  is,  indeed,  important,  and  closely  interest- 
ing to  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Aveekly  report  of  the  cholera  in  Ireland,  issued  in  Dublin 
for  tlie  week  e'nding  26th  Jan.  is  as  follows:  New  cases,  5.58; 
deaths  243;  recoveries  312. 

The  customs’  receipts  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1832,  amounted  to 
£1,227,066,  being  an  excess  over  the  receipts  of  the  previous 
3 ear  of  £55,106. 

'Phere  is  a considerable  emigration  from  England  to  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

U.  S.  bank  stock,  London  Feb.  2,  £22  .5s.  a £22  10s. 

Many  troops  were  arriving  in  Ireland — but  the  public  peace 
was  exceedingly  disturbed. 

Since  the  accession  of  the  present  king,  the  folloAving  has  been 
the  mortality  among  the  officers  of  the  naval  service: — admirals 
of  the  fleet,  2;  admirals,  12;  vice  admirals,  9;  rear  admirals,  12; 
retired  rear  admirals,  4 — total  number  of  flag  officers,  39.  Cap- 
tains, 22;  commanders,  25;  lieutenants,  349;  masters,  28;  sur- 
geons, 13;  assistant  surgeons,  32;  pursers,  12. 

J’he  customs’ duties  received  at  Liverpool  during  the  last  3'car 
have  amounted  to  nearly  the  the  sum  of  £4,000,000,  being  an 
excess  over  the  preceding  of  £325,000.  The  increase  upon  the 
entire  receipts  of  the  country  Avas  only  £223,167. 

Trade  and  manufactures  are  very  liAmly  in  England — and  in 
part  because  of  expected  modifications  of  our  tariff  laws.  Cloths, 
es[)ecially,  had  advanced  in  price. 

A convention  of  the  clergy  had  been  convened  at  the  chapter 
house,  at  St.  Paul’s,  by  a mandate  from  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  meeting  Avas  opened  Avith  much  form  and  cere- 

*The  vote  was  241  against  31.  The  election  has  excited  much 
comment — Mr.  Sutton  having  been  an  anti-reformer.  Some  of 
the  paperjt  speak  of  it  “with  disgust.” 


*And  what  a melancholy  mistake  was  made  by  Ohio.^ 
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mony;  none  of  the  ancient  pomp  was  forgotten.  It  is  expected 
that  lord  Grey’s  proposed  alterations  in  church  property  will  be 
submitted  to  their  consideration. 

In  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  of  Jan.  24th,  there  are  no  less  than 
22  distinct  cases  of  attack  upon  houses  and  persons,  reported  as 
having  occurred  within  the  preceding  week,  in  the  counties  of 
Wexford  and  Kilkenny  only.  The  attempts  upon  the  habita- 
tions were  in  every  instance  for  the  plunder  of  anus — those  upon 
life  or  person  seem  to  have  been  from  motives  of  revenge. 

FRANCE. 

The  total  amount  of  the  budget  proposed  was  18,661,540f.  be- 
ing 286,840f.  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The  reductions  made 
during  the  discussion  amount  to  312,175f;  leaving  the  total  sum 
granted  18,349,365,  which  is  25,833f.  less  than  the  preceding 
year. 

The  duchess  of  Berri  is  sick,  and  her  release  is  spoken  of— 
with  that  of  the  ministers  of  Charles  X-  It  is  pretty  plainly, in- 
timated that  the  illness  of  the  duchess  has  been  caused  by  her 
amours.  The  Bourbon  party  in  France  are  said  to  be  active, 
and  encouraged  with  a hope  of  another  restoration  to  power! 

It  is  said  that  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  has  solicited  the 
hand  in  marriage  of  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria, 
now  in  her  17th  year,  and  eldest  daughter  of  the  archduke 
Charles. 

A naval  force  of  four  ships  of  the  line  and  frigates  was  being 
fitted  out  with  great  expedition  at  Toulon,  destined,  it  is  un- 
derstood, for  the  Levant.  The  topics  which  now  absorb  the  at- 
tention of  the  French  ftoliticians  are  the  conduct  and  views  of 
Russia,  with  regard  to  the  contest  which  is  now  in  progress  in 
Turkey. 

The  recal  of  the  duke  of  Revigo  from  the  government  of  Al- 
giers is  talked  of,  and  marshal  Clausel  is  mentioned  as  likely  to 
be  his  successor. 

Two  brothers,  clerks  in  the  Spanish  house  of  Alcoher  & Co.  in 
Paris,  have  absconded  from  that  city,  with  6.50,000  francs.  One 
of  them  was  cashier  to  the  house. 

A pension  of  500  francs  has  been  ordered,  by  the  chambers,  to 
be  given  to  every  survivor  who  assisted  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Bastile.  The  claimants  are  rather  numerous,  and  are  likely  to 
give  the  dispensing  minister  considerable  trouble.  There  will 
be  no  slight  difficulty  in  settling  their  pretensions. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  [Amsterdam]  Handelsblad  contains  the  notices  that  the 
Dutch  government  has  sent  orders  to  the  officer  commanding 
his  majesty’s  naval  force  in  the  Scheldt,  to  allow  ships  of  all  na- 
tions to  enter  or  to  leave  the  river  to  or  from  Antwerp,  till  ar- 
rangements are-  made  settling  the  terms  upon  wliich  passage 
will  be  permitted.  The  English,  French,  and  Belgian  flags  are 
excepted  from  this  measure,  and  remain  till  further  orders  sub- 
ject to  the  second  article  of  the  royal  decree  of  the  26lh  No- 
vember, 1832.  • [Brussels  papers,  Feb.  2. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  accounts  are  very  contradictory.  No  military  movements 
of  importance  have  recently  taken  place.  The  result  of  the  ne- 
gotiations of  lord  Hervey,  to  place  Donna  Maria  on  the  throne, 
is  unknown.  Some  additional  troops  had  arrived  from  England 
and  Ireland,  and  joined  Don  Pedro. 

SPAIN. 

For  some  royal  matters  see  page  54.  A conspiracy  is  said  to 
have  existed  of  a very  formidable  description.  P’erdinand  was  t6 
sign  his  own  abdication;  Don  Carlos  to  be  seated  on  the  throne, 
and  the  queen  was  to  be  banished. 

The  probability  is,  that  disturbances  will  happen  in  Spain — 
especially  because  of  the  intrigues  of  the  priests,  lusting  for 
power  and  money.  Carlos  is  the  pet  of  these. 

ITALV. 

The  Augsburgh  Gazette  of  the  15th,  has  the  following  of  the 
6th  fiom  Ancona:  “The  arrests  in  the  Romagna,  especially  at 
Ravenna,  continue;  many  persons  of  rank,  and  some  literary 
men,  have  lately  been  apprehended.  Mr.  Vicini,  an  advocate  at 
Bologna,  has  been  exiled.  The  French  transport  vessels  in  our 
port  have  at  length  received  positive  orders  to  sail  for  the  Morea 
on  the  10th  inst.  to  receive  on  board  part  of  the  French  troops  in 
Greece. 

MEXICO. 

The  state  of  the  country  is  represented  to  have  been,  at  a late 
date,  in  a high  degree  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  liberty  and 
order.  Certain  difficulties  which  had  been  apprehended,  had 
ceased  to  threaten;  and  the  government  of  Pedraza  had  become 
more  universally  popular  and  successful  than  its  warmest  ad- 
vocates had  anticipated. 

The  roads  between  the  capital  and  sea  coast  were  deemed 
safe,  and  besides  the  convoy  of  a million  of  dollars  which  reach- 
ed Tampico  according  to  previous  accounts,  one  of  a much 
larger  amount,  (viz.  ^-2,300,000),  was  on  the  w.ay,  and  expected 
there  in  a few  days,  while  a thiyd  one  of  very  considerable  value 
might  reach  Vera  Cruz  about  the  1st  of  March.* 

The  elections  had  taken  pli\ce  in  the  state  of  Mexico  and  the 
federal  district,  entirely  in  favor  of  the  patriotic  cause. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

A great  battle  had  taken  place  at  Koniah,  in  which  Ibrahim 
gained  a complete  victory,  making  the  grand  vizier  his  prisoner. 
The  Turkish  force  was  about  42,000  men,  chiefly  Albanians. 


*1,200,000  have  since  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  2,000,000 
more  were  soon  expected.  These  operations  shew  a more  set- 
tled state  of  affairs.  The  money  immediately  proceeds  either  to 
England  or  the  United  States. 


The  fight  was  dreadful — the  field  was  bravely  contested,  but  the 
Egyptian  was  the  victor,  and  the  Turkish  army  seems  to  have 
been  totally  routed — destroyed.  Ibrahim  has  shewn  bimself  not 
only  a brave  general,  but  an  able  one.  The  greatest  gloom  pre- 
vailed in  Constantinople.  A Russian  minister  had  proceeded  to 
Alexandria  to  try  to  make  peace,  by  threatening  Mehemet  Ali 
with  the  displeasure  of  the  emperor,  if  he  perseveres. 

A letter  of  the  19th  Jan.  from  Vienna,  states  that  the  draught 
of  a treaty  between  England,  France  and  Austria,  to  resist  the 
threatened  aggression  of  Russia  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  had 
been  drawn  up  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  that  there  was  every  likelihood  of  its  being  duly  con 
eluded. 

— •>*v»0  @ — 

THE  IRISH  VOLUNTEERS. 

Dublin,  Sunday,  January  13.  Yesterday  the  Irish  volunteers 
assembled  at  the  corn  exchange,  and  Maurice  O’Connell,  M.  P. 
was  moved  into  the  chair. 

His  father  spoke  at  great  length  on  his  intended  organization 
of  the  volunteers  and  the  national  rent  which  he  was  particular- 
ly anxious  the  tithe  martyrs  and  their  destitute  families  should 
speedily  derive  assistance  from.  He  dwelt  particularly  on  the 
cases  of  Twiss  and  Hennessey,  in  Cork,  and  wished  he  had 
more  infonnatiol^from  the  county  of  Wicklow  respecting  the  suf- 
fering of  individuals  there;  but  that  was  the  business  of  Mr.  Jas. 
Grattan,  who  ought  then  to  be  at  home  attending  to  the  distresses 
of  his  patriotic  constitsents  instead  of  disporting  himself  in 
London.  (Hear.)  lii  moved  the  appointment  of  three  volun- 
teers to  take  charge  oi  each  county  in  Ireland,  and  correspond 
with  each  parish  on  the  subject  of  organizing  the  sollection  of 
the  national  rent,  forwarding  petitions  to  parliament,  inquiring 
into  the  claims  for  compensation  of  the  tithe  martyrs,  and  com- 
mencing the  enrolment  of  the  parochial  volunteers.  Each  man 
of  good  character,  (certified  by  his  clergyman  or  five  of  his 
neighbors),  was  admissible  into  his  own  parochial  corps  on  pay- 
ment of  Is. 

The  motion  was  then  carried  nem.  con.  and  the  details  left  to 
the  standing  committee. 

Mr.  O’Connell  then  spoke  in  terms  of  strong  regret  at  the  ex- 
tension of  the  s}’stem  of  midnight  association  and  outrage,  which 
he  was  assured,  from  undoubted  authority,  was  reviving  with 
new  energy  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Tipperary  and  Louth. 
In  the  latter  county,  there  was  some  extraordinary  underhand 
proceedings  going  forward.  Strangers  of  the  lower  classes  were 
seen  w ithout  any  visible  means  of  subsistence  by  trade  or  occu- 
pation,yet  with  plrtityof  money,  which  they  spent  freely  among 
the  people.  Midniglit  associations  and  marchings  were  also  got 
up  in  that  hitherto  quiet  county,  and  he  understood  that  num- 
bers of  the  pesantry  had  been  prevailed  on  at  these  meetings  to 
receive  a shilling  bounty  and  sign  their  names  to  a list.  In  the 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  the  state  of  affairs  was  fast 
approaching  that  of  Louth;  the  consequence  was,  that  the  po- 
lice w’ould  be  doubled,  and  crime  increased  in  proportion,  as  had 
always  been  found  by  experience. 

Mr.  Finn,M.  P.  also  stated  that  in  his  county,  (Kilkenny),  he 
could  declare,  on  his  own  experience,  that  men  knowm  as  rob- 
bers and  murderers  were  allow’ed  to  go  about  the  country  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  unmolested  by  the  magistrates;  that  these 
men  had  plenty  of  money,  and  w’ere  constantly  seen  spending 
it  in  the  public  houses,  when,  doubtless,  they  were  inciting  to 
fresh  crimes. 

Mr.  O’Connell,  in  continuation,  said  be  would  not  accuse  the 
leaders  of  the  government  in  Ireland  of  having  made  these  ar- 
rangements or  furnish  funds  to  lead  the  people  into  rebellion,  but 
he  strongly  suspected  some  of  the  underlings  of  the  castle  of  tak- 
ing the  trouble  to  prepare  a case  for  parliament,  with  the  hope 
of  introducing  martial  law’  into  Ireland,  and  driving  the  people 
into  insurrection.  He  strongly  insinuated  that  the  money  employ- 
ed in  treating  the  peasantry,  came  from  the  conservative  socie- 
ty. The  present  was  a crisis  very  like  that  which  preceded  the 
formation  of  the  Catholic  association  in  1828.  Then  there  were 
11  counties  proclaimed  in  Ireland,  and  7 counties  under  the 
peace  preservation  act.  It  was  said  that  the  organization  of  the 
Catholic  association  would  inflame  the  peasantry  still  more, 
but  w’hat  w as  the  fact.^  Before  9 months  after  its  formation  all 
these  counties  were  .quiet,  and  the  strong  measures  of  govern- 
ment w'ere  withdrawh.  The  truth  W’as,  a strong  government  in 
Ireland  was  alw’ays  productive  of  Whiteboyism  or  Hffiitefoot- 
ism,  while  the  hope  of  constitutioual  redress  always  effected  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity.  (Hear.)  A crisis  similar  to  that  of 
1828  had  now  arrived.  The  people  w'ere  prevented  from  ex- 
pressing their  grievances  openly,  peaceably  and  constitutionally, 
they  were  in  despair  of  good  government,  and  unless  the  Irish 
volunteers  immediately  bestirred  themselves  and  took  the  peace 
of  the  country  under  their  owm  protection,  and  saved  the  people 
from  despair,  he  feared  that  instead  of  three  counties  in  a state 
of  nightly  insurrection,  (Mr.  O’Connell  was  not,  it  appears, 
aware  of  the  state  of  the  county  of  Wexford),  there  would  next 
week  be  12  counties  in  the  same  alarming  state.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  Steel,  who  felt  proud  to  call  himself  “Mr.  O’Connell’a 
principal  pacificator: ’’offered  to  go  to  either  Louth  or  Tipperary, 
or  wherever  the  liberator  pleased,  to  exhort  the  people  to  peace, 
as  the  only  means  of  saving  the  country  from  martial  law,  and 
promoting  the  measure  of  repeal. 

Mr.  O’Connell  accepted  the  offer,  ahd  it  is  understood  that  ha 
will  start  to-morrow  for  either  Louth  or  Tipperary. 

Letters  were  read  from  the  following  members  of  parliament, 
promising  to  attend  the  national  council,  viz:  O’Cppor  Don, 
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S.  Barry, R.M.  Bellew,  Fitzstephen  French,  W.  J.  O.  N.  Daunt 
and  Nicholas  Fitzsimon;  and  from  the  followinp:  declining;  sir 

T.  Gladstone,  Mervyn  Archdault,  F.  Jones  and  N.  A.  Vigors. 

Mr.  O’Connell  made  humorous  expose  of  Mr.  Bl.akc  Foster’s' 

cornluct  at  a former  Galway  election.  Three  candidates  had 
started,  and  Blake  Foster  sold  all  his  40s.  freclioklers  to  each! 
“When  1,”  said  Mr.  O’Connell,  “taxed  him  with  this,  he  ad- 
mitted the  charge,  hut  declared  that  it  only  proved  his  impar- 
tiality; for  he  had,  alter  making  his  own  bargain),  allowed  each 
of  his  freeholders  to  sell  themselves  to  any  of  the  candidates  as 
high  as  they  could.”  In  conclusion^  Mr.  O’Connell  undertook 
on  this  day, “after  mass,”  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  beseeching  them  to  keep  the  peace,  or  their  country 
never  would  become  a nation. 

From  the  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  of  January  16.  Regiments 
are  arriving  daily  at  several  of  our  ports,  with  a hope,  on  the 
part  of  our  misguided  rulers,  that  their  appearance  will  operate 
ns  a check  upon  the  rebellious  manifestations  which  are  assum- 
ing so  fixed  and  formidable  an  appearance.  Nothing  can  be 
more  preposterous  than  such  a hope.  “The  people,”  as  they 
are  called,  sneer  at  the  military  displays  of  the  marquis  of  An- 
glesea,  and  laugh  outright  at  his  sham  fights  and  sttige  specta- 
cles. Already  have  the  priests  commenced  .ji^lar  approaches 
towards  the  soldiery,  through  the  columns  of  their  acknowledg- 
ed journal  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  which  contains  the  following 
conciliatory  paragraph,  presenting,  as  the  Register  of  this  day 
says,  a ^‘very  national  view'^  of  the  subje^.”  It  says — 

“We  would  like  to  have  the  troo.ps'^1^;,  by  all  means — the 
majority  of  them  are  oar  oiim  cormlrtymcn^-and  they  would  spend 
among  us  some  of  the  taxes  which  are  raised  from  our  sweat 
and  industry.” 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  this  patriotic,  appeal  to 
the  national  prejudices  of  such  of  the  soldiers  as  rriay  happen 
to  be  Irish.  Whether  the  bait  take  or  no,  just  depends  upon 
the  number  of  Papists  that  each  regiment  may  contain,  ortho 
quantum  of  influence  that  the  priests  may  be  permitted  to  ex- 
ercise. If  they  be  treated  with  the  same  deference  at  military 
"head-quarters  that  they  receive  at  those  of  the  civic  authorities 
— at  the  castle  of  Dublin,  the  worst  consequences  may  be  ap- 
prehended. 

In  fact,  there  is  hut  one  course  now  open  to  any  government 
— whig  or  tory — a suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  the  pro- 
eiamalion  of  martial  law,  and  the  arming  and  calling  out  the 
Protestant  yeomanry. 

Dublin,  Jan.  13. — The  accounts  from  the  country  are  terrific; 
and  those  counties  which  have  been  hitherto  tranquil,  are  now 
the  scene  of  the  same  system  of  outrages  which  have  lately 
characterised  the  more  southern  parts  of  Ireland.  A novel  ad- 
dition to  the  catalogue  deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  tenantry 
have  systematically  commenced  refusing  to  pay  rent  except  to 
the  landlords  in  person. . The  avowmd  object  of  this  is  to  com- 
pel the  return  of  the  absentees;  but  the  consequences  are  ob- 
vious. A privy  council  was  held  at  the  castle  yesterday,  but  I 
have  not  heard  the  result. 

LordAnglesea  leaves  this  country  on  the  25th  instant — posi- 
tively never  to  return  in  the  capacity  of  viceroy. 

[Dublin  Eve.  Mail. 

STATE  OF  IRELAND. 

The  search  for  arms,  and  the  midnight  marches  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Louth  and  Kilkenny,  are  going  on  with  the  same  reck- 
less determination  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  peasantry.  In 
the  former  county  they  call  themselves  Ribandrnen,  and  seem 
intent  on  more  serious  and  extensive  work  than  their  brethren 
in  Kilkenny  are  occupied  wdth.  When  they  enter  houses  their 
principal  business  is  to  obtain  arms;  but  the  Kilkenny  “Regula- 
tors,” as  the  Whitefeet  sometimes  call  themselves,  are  also  oc- 
cupied in  dictating  terms  to  landlord,  tenant,  employer  and  la- 
borer. The  nightly  assemblies  in  the  county  of  Louth  are  com- 
posed of  multitudes,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  season  of 
the  year. 

In  the  county  of  Kilkenny  the  list  of  outrages  continues  undi- 
minished,  either  by  the  presence  of  an  increased  constabulary 
force  or  the  approach  of  cavalry.  Details  of  attacks  on  12 
houses  are  given  between  the  7lh  and  13th  Jan.  inclusive,  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  countrj^  In  these  visits  the  Whitefeet  se- 
verely beat  and  wounded  three  of  the  inmates,  houghed  two 
cows  and  a horse,  and  burned  some  slacks  of  wheat  and  out 
■offices.  Some  wheat  and  bread  were  also  carried  off  from  a 
mill  and  a bakery.  On  Thursday  night  between  200  and  300 
men  assembled  in  a field  near  the  village  ofPaulstown  and  spent 
«ome  hours  in  military  manceuvres,  without  committing  any  ac- 
tual mischief. 

In  the  county  of  Cork,  on  Thursday  night,  four,  cows  were 
houghed,  and  sheep  killed  and  carried  off;  100  police  have  with- 
in these  three  days  been. added  to  the  constabulary  there. 

The  neighborhood  of  Ballinaalso  displays  a VVhitcfoot  spirit. 
On  Friday  the  mills  of  George  Irwin,  of  Gouran,  were  entered, 
and  the  machinery  destroyed,  and  his  brother  John  was  severely 
beaten.  The  miiler  had  voted  for  the  present  conservative 
members.  The  house  of  Mr.  Studdart,  of-DuIcastle,  in  that 
neighborhood,  was  also  robbed  of  fire  arms  on  the  same  night. 

IRISH  NATIONAL  COUNCIL. 

O’Connell’s  national  council  met  at  Dublin  Jan.  17.  Twen- 
ty-tiine  Irish  members  of  parliament  were  present,  including 
four  by  the  name  of  O’Connell.  The  bon.  col.  Butler,  M.  P. 
for  the  county  of  Kilkenny  was  called  to  the  chair. 


Mr.  Thomas  Steele  attended  as  Mr.  O’Connell’s  private  secre- 
tary, and  Maurice  O’Connell,  M.  P.  acted  as  secretary  of  meet- 
ing. At  12  o’clock  Mr.  Staunton  was  called  before  the  council, 
and  informed  the  chairman  that  he  had  undertaken  to  subinil  to 
them  some  financial  information  on  the  following  subjects,  viz: 
on  the  present  amount  of  the  Irish  funded  debts;  on  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  exchequers,  and  on  the  effects  of  that  consolida- 
tion; on  the  burdens  endured  by  Ireland;,  also  the  progress  of 
revenue  in  Ireland  since  the  union. 

He  then  entered  into  a long  financial  detail  on  these  subjects, 
on  which  he  was  interrupted  by  Mr.  O’Connell,  who  requested 
that  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  get  his  information  printed, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  follow  him  in  conversation.  Mr.  Staun- 
ton, however,  continued  his  statement  at  great  length,  the  prin- 
cipal points  of  his  expose  have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Morning  Register,  (about  three  months  since),  on  a motion  pass- 
ed by  the  national  political  union.  One  of  his  positions  was 
that  the  consolidation  of  the  exchequers  was  illegal  {vide  act  of 
union);  another  was  that  £2,000,000  clear  surplus  were  due  to 
Ireland,  on  a balance  of  accounts  with  England;  another,  that 
all  Irish  expenses  were  paid  out  of  Irish  taxes;  and,  lastly,  that 
Irish  revenues  had  improved  from  1792  to.  1800,  and  declined 
since  to  1827.  The  thanks  of  the  council  were  then  given  to 
Mr.  Staunton  for  his  communication,  and  he  undertook  to  print 
his  statement  for  the  use  of  the  Irish  members. 

The  convention  was  expected  to  continue  for  several  days. 
On  the  19th,  the  latter  part  of  the  day  was  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  discussion  of  four  resolutions  on  the  abolition  of  tithes, 
which  had  been  previously  agreed  on  at  London  last  session,  by 
a meeting  of  Dish  members,  viz:  “.That  it  is  essential  to  the 
people  of  England  that  the  system  of  tithes  in  that  country 
should  be  extinguished,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  substance  and 
reality.” 

Fromthe  Dublin  Evening  Post. 

“There  is  a “suppressed  insurrection-’  in  every*county,  and 
almost  in  every  parish,  not  a day,  not  a single  day,  passes  over 
our  heads  without  receiving  an  account  of  a murder,  or  of  an 
outrage  of  some  kind  or  other.  There  is  no  safety.  The  very 
roots  of  the  community  are  loosened.  The  frame  of  society  is 
almost  going  to  pieces.  The  constabulary,  when  not  actually 
mischievous,  as  in  the  horrible  case  at  Kanturk,  have  become 
powerless,  and  the  troops  of  the  line,  the  only  force  upon  whose 
prudence  and  devotion  confidence  can  be  placed,  are  harrassed 
to  death  by  the  inglorious  duty  they  are  obliged  to  perform.  It 
is  also  quite  notorious  that  plundering  for  arms  is  not  confined 
to  one  district,  or  county,  or  province,  but  that  the  -system  has 
spread  in  all  directions,  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  to  Limerick,  to 
Waterford,  and  even  to  Galway.  There  is  no  safely  for  life  or 
property  in  twenty  counties  out  of  the  thirty-two.  And  here 
we  may  exemplify  this  state  of  things  by  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred on  Sunday,  in  the  broad  day-light,  near  Shannon  har- 
bour. The  canal  boat  from  Ballinasloe  was  stopped,  the  insur- 
gents having  previously  ascertained  that  it  contained  fourteen 
stand  of  arms  belonging  to  the  water  guards;  a party,  well  armed, 
entered,  smashed  through  the  cabins,  placed  the  commander  of 
the  boat  under  arrest,  with  two  bayonets  at  his  bosom,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  arms.  This  occurred,  we  are  assured 
by  a gentleman  who  was  present,  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
the  police  station.” 

ROYAL  MATTERS  IN  SPAIN. 

,Royal  decree. — Being  recovered  from  my  illness,  I have  de- 
termined to  charge  myself  with  the  despatch  of  public  business 
from  this  day,  and  wish  to  be  assisted  therein  by  my  dear  and 
beloved  wife,  in  order  that  those  affairs  in  which  she  is  engaged 
may  be  more  satisfactorily  concluded,  as  well  as  to  give  a proof 
of  my  satisfaction  with  the  zeal  and  wisdom  with  which  she 
has  rewarded  my  sovereign  confidence.  Let  it  be  done  and 
made  known  to  the  secretaries  of  state. 

With  the  rubric  of  the  royal  hand  of  the  king  our  lord. 

In  the  palace,  the  4th  of  January,  1833. 

I THE  King. 

To  the  first  secretary  of  state,  president  of  the  council  of  minis- 
ters. 

To  my  dea.r  and  beloved  uife,  the  queen. 

In  the  most  grievous  and  severe  illness  with  which  it  pleased. 
Divine  Providence  to  afflict  me,  the  inseparable  company  and 
incessant  care  of  your  majesty  have  been  to  me  a sole  comfort 
and  consolation.  Never  did  my  eyes  open  without  seeing  you 
at  my  side,  and  finding  in  yourlook.s  and  soothing  words  leni- 
tives to  my  pains.  Never  did  I receive  any  assi.stance  which 
did  not  come  from  your  hand.  To  you  I am  indebted  for  con- 
solation in  my  tiffliciion,  and  relief  in  my  anguish. 

Debilitated  by  so  protracted  a suflering,  and  only  recovering 
by  slow  and  delicate  amendment,  I confided  in  your  hands  the 
reins  of  government,  in  order  that  no  interruption  should  be 
given  to  the  despatch  of  the  public  business,  and  I have  seen, 
with  delight,  the  singular  diligence  and  wisdom  with  which  you 
have  directed  it,  and  so  completely  answered  my  confidence. 
All  the  decrees  which  you  have  made,  either  for  the  promotion 
of  public  instruction,  or  to  dry  up  the  tears  of  the  unfortunate, 
or  to  advance  the  general  wealth  and  produce  of  my  revenues — 
in  a word,  every  action  of  yours,  without  exception,  has  been 
to  me  the  most  satisfactory,  because  they  have  been  made 
wisely  and  opportunely  for  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

Restored  again  from  my  malady,  and  charging  myself  once 
more  with  the  a.flairs  of  the  state,  I render  to  your  majesty  my 
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most  fervent  thanks  for  your  assistance  in  my  illness,  and  for 
your  intelligence  and  activity  in  the  government.  The  grati- 
tude for  tliese  actions,  which  shall  ever  live  in  my  heart,  will 
be  a new  stimulous  to,  and  a justification  for,  the  love  which 
from  the  beginning  your  talents  and  virtues  inspired  me  with. 

I rejoice  mvself,  "and  congratulate  your  majesty,  that  having 
been  the  delight  of  the  Spanish  nation  since  your  coming  to  the 
throne,  for  my  good  and  that  of  my  people,  you  will  be  from  the 
present  moment,  an  example  of  conjugal  tenderness  to  all 
wives,  and  a model  in  administration  of  queens. 

In  the  palace,  the  4th  of  January,  1833. 

FERDINAND. 

Royal  decree. — Desirous  to  manifest  my  gratitude  and  love 
for  the  incomparable  attention  which  I owe  in  my  illness,  to  my 
dear  and  most  beloved  wife,  and  my  satisfaction  for  the  wisdom 
and  tact  with  which  she  has  rewarded  my  sovereign  confidence 
duruig  my  indisposition,  I order  that  a medal  shall  be  struck,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  such  splendid  actions. 

Make  it  known,  and  order  it  to  be  done. 

With  the  rubric  of  the  royal  hand  of  the  king  our  lord. 

In  the  palace,  4th  January,  1833. 

To  the  count  Ophalia. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Head  quarters  of  the  army, 
Adjutant  generaVs  office,  Washington,  March  11,  1833. 
order  no.  15. 

1.  Colonel  Henry  Dodge,  of  the  United  States’  dragoons,  will 
continue  in  command  of  the  battalion  of  mounted  rangers,  and 
will  now  repair  to  the  frontiers;  thence,  as  soon  as  circuni-stances 
will  permit,  he  will  proceed  to  inspect  the  several  companies  of 
the  battalion,  and  see  that  they  be  prepared  and  equipped  agree- 
ably to  law,  and  that  they  be  held  in  readiness  for  any  active 
service  which  may  be  required  of  them,  until  relieved  by  com- 
panies of  the  regular  cavalry. 

2.  Lieutenant  colonel  Stephen  W.  Kearney  will  superintend 
the  recruiting  for  the  regiment;  and  the  several  company  officers, 
whose  appointments  hav«  been  announced  in  general  order  No. 
14,  will  report  to  him  for  orders  and  recruiting  instructions.  Lt. 
col.  Kearney,  until  further  orders,  will  he  stationed  at  Jefferson 
barrack;  he  will  establi.sh  as  many  recruiting  stations  as  he  may 
judge  necessary,  and  at  such  places,  within  the  interior,  as  may 
be  deemed  most  likely  to  recruit  healthy,  active,  respectable 
men  of  the  country,  being  native  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
not  under  twenty,  nor  over  thirty  five  years  of  age;  and  whose 
size,  figure,  and  early  pursuits  in  life,  may  best  qualify  them  for 
the  duties  and  active  service  of  mounted  soldiers. 

3.  The  lieutenant  colonel,  as  superintendent,  and  all  officers 
employed  in  recruiting  for  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  will  strictly 
observe,  and  be  governed  by  the  established  recruiting  regula- 
tions: and  the  monthly  returns,  muster  and  descriptive  roll,  re- 
ports, &c.  will  be  regularly  made,  and  be  transmitted  to  the 
adjutant  general  of  the  army. 

4.  Jefferson  barracks  is  the  station  designated  for  the  concen- 
tration of  recruits  enlisted  for  the  dragoons,  at  which  post  the 
regiment  will  be  organised  by  the  field  officers,  under  such  in- 
Btructions  as  they  may  receive  from  the  general  in-chief. 

5.  The  general-in-chief  hopes  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  officers  appointed- to  the  regiment  now  ordered  to  be  raised, 
of  the  necessity  of  devoting  their  undivided  attention  to  the 
important  service  in  which  they  are  about  to  enter — but  he 
would  remark,  that  the  president  expects  that  every  officer  will 
repair  to  his  post  without  delay,  and  that  all  will  immediately 
assurae  their  respective  dutie.®,  and  proceed  with  alacrity  in  the 
discharge  of  them;  and  tiiat  the  regiment  will  be  recruited,  or- 
ganised, instructed  and  equipped  for  service  in  the  field,  by  the 
earliest  day  practicable. 

6.  The  head  quarters  of  the  United  States^  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, are  established  at  Jefferson  barracks. 

Major  Richard  B.  Mason  will  report  for  orders  and  Instructions 
to  lieut.  col.  Kearney. 

By  order  of  major  general  Macomb: 

R.  JONES,  adjH  gen. 

— 

■ PENNSYLVANIA  LEGISLATURE. 

Harrisburg,  March  12.  At  12  o’clock  the  two  houses  met  in 
convention,  for  the  purpose  of  again  attempting  to  elect  an 
United  States  senator,  in  the  place  of  George  M.  Dallas.  One 
ballot  only  was  taken,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result; — 
Samuel  McKean,  46;  Richard  Rush,  39;  John  Sergeant,  17;  H. 
A.  Muhlenburg,  16;  Walter  C.  Livingston,  7;  George  M.  Dal- 
las. 3. 

Mr.  Breck  then  moved  that  the  convention  adjourn,  sine  die. 
Messrs.  Miller  and  Lacock  attempted  to  speak  upon  the  question 
of  adjournment;  but  the  president  (Mr.  Burden),  decided  the 
question  not  debateable.  Mr.  Miller  appealed  from  the  decision  of 
the  chair.  Upon  this  question  a long  and  animated  debate; 
arose,  in  which  Messrs.  Miller,  Lacock,  Breck,  Packer,  Wal- 
lace, Lewis,  and  Read,  took  part.  Mr.  Lacock,  in  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  took  a wide  range,  and  spoke  upon  the  proprie- 
ty of  adjournment,  when  Mr.  Burden  called  him  to  order,  and 
wished  him  to  confine  himself  to  the  question.  Mr.  L.  defied 
the  power  of  the  president — said  he  had  no  right  to  call  him  to 
order,  and  that  the  president  could  enforce  no  rule  which  the 
convention  itself  had  not  established.  Mr.  Burden  said  he 
should  attempt  it — Mr.  L.  “come  on;”  but  the  altercation  stop- 
ped amid  cries  of  “order,”  “order,”  and  Mr.  Lacock  sat  down. 


Mr.  Packer  then  suggested  to  the  senators  the  propriety  ofwith- 
drawing  to  discuss  the  question  in  their  own  chamber;  but  the 
proposition  was  not  favorably  received,  and  order  having  been 
established,  the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  again  this  day 
three  weeks,  (April  2d.)  The  convention  refused  to  sustain 
the  decision  of  the  chair,  on  the  question  whetlier  a motion  to 
adjourn  was  debateable,  by  a vote  97  to  27. 

^ — — ..»®  ® ®<««.— 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTION. 

FROM  THE  CHARLESTON  MERCURY. 

Columbia,  JUarch  llih,  1833. 
Dear  sir:  The  convention  of  the  state  was  re-asssem- 
bled  to-day,  at  noon.  The  president  called  the  assembly 
to  order,  precisely  at  that  hour;  the  rev.  Mr.  Ware  (a 
member)  officiating  as  chaplain. 

The  roll  being  called,  137  members  appeared  to  be  in 
their  places. 

Mr.  Turnbull  rose,  to  tender  the  excuse  of  a venerable 
friend  for  his  absence.  If  it  had  been  possible,  he  said, 
for  the  strong  wishes  of  the  heart  to  triumph  over  the 
w ishes  of  the  body,  his  friend  would  have  been  in  his  seat 
on  this  floor.  |||||jbad  begged,  however,  to  say,  that  in 
spirit,  in  sympaS|r  with  tbe  high  motives,  that  directed 
their  acts — in  the  full  confidence  which  he  gave  to  their 
course,  in  all  that  thfcmiblic  necessities  might  demand— 
he  was  with  them  stJHBnd  would  gladly,  if  the  forms  of 
such  an  assembl}'^  pe^jPTed  it,  ask  permission  to  record, 
upon  their  journals,  his  concurrence  in  all  that  the  spirit, 
which  he  knew  directed  that  body,  could  lead  them  to 
do.  Tbe  name  of  his  friend,  Mr.  T.  said,  was  James 
Hamilton,  sen. 

The  pj'esident  then  addressed  the  convention  in  a speech 
explaining  the  motives  of  his  re-assembling  them.  It  was 
as  follows: 

^ Gentlemen— in  exercising  the  power  of  calling  you  to- 
gether, which  you  were  pleased  to  place  in  my  hands  at 
your  adjournment,  I have  regretted  the  inconvenience  to 
which  I must  have  subjected  many  of  you  in  being  com- 
pelled to  leave  your  homes  at  a season  so  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  agricultural  labors  of  the  whole  year.  It 
must  however  have  been  manifest  to  you  from  the  nature 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  body  at  its  former  meeting,  that 
its  reassembling  after  the  adjournment  of  congress,  was 
an  event  of  highly  probable  oecuiTence.  Before  however 
this  necessity  was  demonstrated,  I was  officially  apprised 
by  the  governor  of  South  Carolina,  on*the  5th  j'eb.  of  the 
arrival  of  a commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, bearing  certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  genei-al 
assembly  of  that  state,  respectfully  soliciting  of  this  state, 
a suspension  or  rescinding  of  the  ordinance  of  her  con- 
vention until  the  adjournment  of  the  next  session  of  con- 
gress. These  resolutions  were  accompanied  by  an  appli- 
cation on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  in  this  commission 
that  this  convention  should  be  convened  at  an  eaidy  mo- 
ment. The  high  source  from  -which  this  mediation  ema- 
nated, the  friendly  dispositions  by  which  it  w'as  obviously 
dictated,  borne  too,  and  advocated  by  a gentleman  so  long 
and  so  advantageously  known  among  the  most  able  and 
devoted  champions  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  left  me  by 
what  I was  quite  sure  would  be  your  own  decision,  no 
other  alternative  (if  my  own  inclinations  had  been  want- 
ing) than  a compliance  with  the  wishes  of  that  distinguish- 
ed commonwealth  as  communicated  by  her  representa- 
tive. As  I was  however  perfectly  satisfied  that  no  deci- 
sion on  the  propositions  of  which  he  was  the  bearer  could 
be  made  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  congress,  the  period 
of  your  assembling  has  been  arranged  to  meet  both  con- 
tingencies. 

You  have  thus  assembled,  gentlemen,  and  the  proposed 
mediation  of  Virginia  is  met  concurrently  by  the  passage 
of  an  act  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  modifying 
the  tariff  of  the  14th  of  July  last,  and  by  an  act  entitled 
“an  act  more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  execution  of 
the  revenue  law'^s.” 

In  bringing  both  these  laws  to  your  view,  and  invoking 
your  mature  consideration  of  their  provisions  and  objects, 
it  would  not  become  me  to  make  any  suggestionsastothe 
course  it  behoves  you  to  pursue  in  reference  to  these  mea- 
sures. If  the  first  is  not  in  all  respects  satisfactory,  as 
coming  up  to  that  measure  of  justice,  to  which  the  south 
had  a fair  claim,  and  is  liable  to  some  important  objec- 
tions, it  nevertheless,  provides  for  the  commencement  of 
an  early  though  gradual  amelioration  of  that  system, 
against  which  we  have  so  long  complained,  and  for  an 
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ulterior  njcognltion  of  the  constitutional  principles  upon 
■which  our  rights  are  assumed  to  rest.  In  forming  your 
estimate,  however,  of  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  valuer 
you  will  not  be  insensible  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  a compromise 
of  extreme  vexatious  and  conflicting  interests  made  in  the 
spirit  of  peace,  as  an  offering  to  the  concord  and  tranquil- 
lity of  our  common  country.  In  such  a spirit  our  repre- 
sentatives in  congress  voted  for  it,  and  in  such  a spirit 
must  we  consider  it  whatever  may  be  our  final  decision 
on  the  measure’.  This  adjustment,  however,  comes  to  us, 
at  least  with  this  compensation  for  the  justice  which  it  yet 
withholds — that  all  that  has  been  beneficially  accomplish- 
ed by  it  for  the  country,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action 
of  this  convention,  and  the  energy,  decision,  and  love  of 
liberty,  of  that  people,  by  whom  our  prgceedings  have 
been  sustained.  We  may  surely  say  this  without  any  un- 
worthy vaunting,  when  the  most  able  of  our  opponents 
has  borne  testimony  to  the  truth  of  this  fact. 

It  is  greatly’  to  be  regretted,  with  a single  view  to  the  har- 
mony and  repose  of  the  country,  tl^|g|his  adjustment 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  otlier  I^PRire  to  which  I 
have  invited  your  attention. 

If  we  could  regard  the  act,  wh^^^provides  by  its  title, 
“for  a more  effectual  e.vecution  d||K  nevenue  laws,”  but 
which,  in  fact,  provides  for  the^^^reion  of  a sovereign 
state  in  this  union,  as  an  empty  (i^Knce  got  up  as  a mere 
salvo  for  the  wounded  pride,  or  to  gratify  a worse  passion 
of  the  executive,  we  miglit  permit  it  silently  to  pass  by, 
with  that  reprobation  with  which,  not  posterity  alone, 
but  at  an  early  moment,  a con  tern  porai’y  age,  will  visit  it, 
standing  impotently,  as  it  will  stand  a dead  letter  on  our 
statute  book;  but  as  a mere  precedent  engrafted  on  our 
Liws,  it  is  of  the  most  serious  and  portentous  import,  fur- 
nishing, as  it  does,  the  most  unequivocal  evidence,  that  as 
far  as  the  authority  of  law  extends  (independently,  thanks 
be  to  God,  of  the  spirit  of  a free  people)  by  a single  act 
of  legislation,  the  character  of  our  government  is  chang- 
ed and  a military  despotism  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
e.xecutive,  when  he  shall  determine  in  his  own  discretion, 
that  a fit  exigency  has  arisen  for  its  exercise.  The  broad 
usurpation  in  this  law  of  the  right  on  the  part  of  congress 
to  coerce  a sovereign  state  in  this  union,  when  this  power 
was  solemnly  withheld  by  the  convention,  that  formed  the 
constitution,  the  utter  annihilation  of  our  judiciary  in 
cases  clearly  within  their  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  tlie 
still  more  revolting  circumstance  that  in  obeying  the  law  s 
of  their  own  state,  and  executing  the  mandates  of  their 
own  courts,  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  tlie  standing  forces  of  the  union,  all  concur  to 
present  an  epoch  in  the  public  liberty  of  the  country, 
which  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass  w'ithout  your  ani- 
madversion. And  you  will  permit  me  further  to  remai-k, 
whether  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  be  deemed  satisfacto- 
ry or  not,  that  much  remains  for  you  to  do,  in  making  of 
constitutional  record  in  an  enduring  form  those  great  con- 
servative principles,  which  have  borne  us  yet  through  this 
contest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  providing  those 
securities  which  may  in  all  future  time,  command  the 
fealty  and  obedience,  of  those  who  receive  the  protection 
of  our  laws. 

You  will  now  I trust,  allow  me  to  refer  to  a matter 
which  is  personal  to  myself.  The  distinguished  station 
I now  occupy,  I owe  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  my 
having  been  the  chief  magistrate  of  this  state,  when  the 
convention  first  assemblefl. 

Another  individual  now  oh  this  floor  fills  that  post.  I 
feel  that  I am  not  alone  paying  a proper  deference  to  an 
established  and  valuable  precedent,  but  a just  homage  to 
superior  personal  claims  and  more  eminent  qualifica- 
tions, when  I signify  in  the  presence  of  this  convention, 
that  it  is  my  purpose,  after  the  reading  of  the  corres- 
pondence I now  communicate,  between  the  commissioner 
from  Y’irginia  and  the  public  authorities  of  this  state,  to 
resign  this  seat. 

In  making  this  declaration,  permit  me  to  superadd  to  it 
my  unfeigned  acknowledgments  for  your  past  kindness 
and  confidence,  and  my  fervent  prayer,  that  the  God  of 
all  mercy  and  truth  may  so  order  and  govern  our  proceed- 
ing, that  they  may  i-edound  to  the  liberty,  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  our  country. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  correspondence  of  the  governor 
and  president  of  the  convention,  with,  the  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  Virginia. 


A further  communication  from  the  governor  was  also 
submitted,  which  conveys  a communication  from  the  Vir- 
ginia commissioner,  which  will  be  sent. 

According  to  the  intimation  given  in  his  speech,  the 
president  then  requested  the  convention  to  regard  the 
chair  as  vacated,  by  his  resignation;  and  to  pi’oceed  to 
ballot  for  a president. 

The  ballot  was  accordingly  made,  and  governor  Hayne 
elected;  w'ho,  being  conducted  to  the  chair,  hy  judge 
Johnston,  and  col.  Thomas  Pinckney,  addressed  the  as- 
sembly in  a short  and  unadorned  speech  of  thanks. 

On  motion  of  gen.  Hamilton,  a seat  within  the  bar  of 
the  house  was  assigned  to  the  Virginia  commissioner. 
He  was  introduced  by  Messrs.  Heyward,  Earle  and  l On, 
the  assembly  receiving  him  uncovered  and  standing. 

On  motion  of  col.  I’On,  seats  were  also  assigned  to 
such  of  our  members  of  congress  and  of  the  legislature, 
as  may  be  present. 

Judge  Colcock,  for  the  purpose  of  the  speedier  de- 
spatch of  the  business  before  the  convention,  moved  (hat  a 
general  committee  of  twenty-one  be  appointed  to  which 
the  subjects  placed  before  them,  by  the  president’s  speech, 
should  be  referred.  The  motion  was  adopted. 

'Phe  committee  is  the  same  as  was  that  of  the  former 
sitting,  except  only  that  four  other  gentlemen  will  be 
substituted,  for  gen.  Hayne,  col.  Manning,  Mr.  Robei-t 
Barnwell,  and  Mr.  Middleton;  the  latter  three  of  whom 
are  absent. 

Judge  Harper  moved  the  printing  of  the  documents 
submitted  by’  the  president  of  die  convention.  It  was 
ordered. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  1 o’clock  to-morrow. 
Tuesday,  March  Vith,  1833.  The  hon.  C.  J.  Colcock,  from  a 
select  committee  of  twenty-one,  reported  to  the  convention  an 
ordinance  and  an  accompanying  report,  on  the  subject  of  the 
act  of  the  late  congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled  “an  act  to 
modify  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  and  all  other  acts  imposing 
duties  on  imports.” 

The  report  and  ordinance  were  as  follows: 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  communication  of  the 
honorable  B.  W.  Leigh,  commissioner  from  the  state  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  subject,  and 
the  course  which  shoyld  be  pursued  by  the  convention  at  the 
present  important  crisis  of  our  politic'al  affairs,  beg  leave  to 
report,  in  part. 

That  they  have  had  under  consideration  the  act  passed  at  the 
late  session  of  congress  to  modify  the  “act  of  the  14th  of  July, 
1832,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  upon  imports;”  and  have 
duly  deliberated  on  the  course  which  it  becomes  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  to  pursue  at  this  interesting  crisis  in  our  politi- 
cal affairs.  It  is  now  upwards  of  ten  years  since  the  people 
and  constituted  authorities  of  this  state,  took  ground  against 
the  jrroteclive  system,  as  “unconstitutional,  oppressive,  and  un- 
just,” and  solemnly  declared,  in  language  which  was  then  cor- 
diallyresponded  to  by  the  other  southern  states,  thatit  never  could 
be  submitted  to  “as  the  settled  policy  of  the  country.”  After  re- 
monstrating for  years  against  this  system  in  vain,  and  making 
every  possible  effort  to  produce  a redress  of  this  grievance  by 
invoking  the  protection  of  the  constitution,  and  by  appealing  to 
the  justice  of  our  brethern,  we  saw  during  the  session  of  con- 
gress, which  ended  in  July  last,  a modification  effected  avowed- 
ly as  the  finaJ  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  to  take  effect  after  the 
complete  extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  by  W’hich  the  pro- 
tective system  could  only  be  considered  as  rivetted  upon  the 
country  forever.  Believing  that,  under  these  circumstance!, 
there  was  no  hope  of  any  further  reduction  of  the  duties  from 
the  ordinary  action  of  the  federal  government;  and  convinced 
that  under  the  operation  of  this  system  the  labor  and  capital 
of  the  plantation  states  must  be  forever  tributary  to  the  manu- 
facturing states;  and  that  we  should  in  effect  be  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  colonial  vassalage.  South  Carolina  felt  herself  con- 
strained, by  a just  regard  for  her  own  lights  and  interests,  by 
her  love  of  liberty  and  her  devotion  to  the  constitution,  to  inter- 
pose in  her  sovereign  capacity  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  evil,  and  maintaining,  within  her  own  limits,  the 
authoritie.s,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  her  as  a sove- 
reign state.  Ardently  attached  to  the  union  of  the  states,  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  were  still  more  devoted  to  the  rights 
of  the  states,  without  which  the  union  itself  would  cease  to  be  a 
blessing;  and  'well  conv  inced  that  the  regulation  of  the  whole  la- 
bor and  capital  of  this  vast  confederacy  by  a great  central  go- 
vernment must  lead  inevitably  to  the  total  destruction  of  our 
free  institutions,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  throw  themselves  fear- 
lessly into  the  breach,  to  arrest  the  torrent  of  usurpation,  which 
was  sweeping  before  it  all  that  was  truly  valuable  in  our  politi- 
cal system. 

The  eflect  of  this  interposition,  if  it  has  not  equalled  our 
wishes,  has  been  beyond  what  existing  circumstances  would 
have  authorised  us  to  expect.  The  spectacle  of  a single  state, 
unaided  and  alone,  standing  up  for  her  rights — influenced  by  no 
other  motive  than  a sincere  desire  to  maintain  the  public  liberty 
and  bring  about  a salutary  reform  in  the  administration  of  tho 
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government,  has  roused  the  fitteiilion  of  the  whole  country,  and 
has  caused  many  to  pause  and  reflect,  wlio  have  heretolore 
seemed  madly  bent  on  the  consummation  ol'a  scheme  of  policy 
absolutely  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  prosperity 
of  a large  portion  of  the  union — though  reviled  and  slandered  by 
those  whose  pecnniaiy  or  poliucal  interests  stood  in  the  way  ot 
a satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  controversy — deserted  by  many 
to  whom  stie  had  a right  to  look  for  succour  and  support,  and 
threatened  with  violence  from  abroad,  and  convulsions  within, 
South  Carolina,  conscious  of  the  rectitude  of  her  intentions  and 
the  justice  of  her  cause,  has  stood  unmoved;  firmly  resolved  to 
maintain  her  liberties,  or  peristi  in  the  conflict.  The  result  has 
been  a beneficial  modification  of  the  tariff  of  1832,  and  even  be- 
fore the  time  appointed  for  that  act  to  go  into  eflect;  and  within 
a few  months  after  its  enactment,  accompanied  by  a provision  for 
a gradual  reduction  of  the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard.  Though 
the  reduction  provided  for  by  the  bill,  which  has  just  been  passed, 
is,  neither  in  its  amount  or  the  time  when  it  is  to  go  into  eflect, 
such  as  the  south  had  a right  to  require;  yet  such  an  approach 
has  been  made  towards  the  true  principles  on  which  the  duties 
on  imports  ought  to  be  adjusted  under  our  sjstem,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  South  Carolina  are  whiling,  so  far  to  yield  to  the  measure, 
as  to  agree  that  their  ordinance  shall  henceforth  be  considered 
as  having  no  force  or  eflect.  Unequal  and  oppressive  as  the 
system  of  raising  revenue  by  duties  upon  imports  must  be  upon 
the  agricultural  states,  which  furnish  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  domestie  exports  of  the  United  States;  yet  South  Carolina  al- 
ways has  been,  and  still  is  willing  to  make  large  sacrifices  to  tlio 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  union.  Though  she  believes  that  the 
protecting  system  is  founded  in  the  assumption  of  powers  not 
granted  by  the  constitution  to  the  federal  goTernment,  yet  she 
has  never  insisted  on  such  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  duties 
as  should  involve  the  manufacturers  in  ruin. 

That  a reduction  to  the  lowest  amount  necessary  to  supply 
the  wants  ofthe  government  might  be  safely  effected  in  four  or  five 
years,  cannot,  in  our  estimation,  admit  of  a reasonable  doubt; 
still,  in  a great  struggle  for  principles,  South  Carolina  wmuld  dis- 
dain to  cavil  about  a small  amount  of  duties,  and  a few  years 
more  or  less  in  eftecting  the  adjustment,  provided  only  she  can 
secure  substantial  justice,  and  obtain  a distinct  recognition  of 
the  principle  for  w’hich  she  has  so  long  contended.  Among  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill,  which  recommend  it  to  our  accept- 
ance, is  the  establishment  of  a sytem  of  ad  valorem  duties;  and 
the  entire  abandonment  of  the  specific  duties,  and  the  mini- 
mums.  Tyrannical  provisions,  by  which  duties,  rated  nominal- 
ly at  twenty  five  per  cent,  were  in  many  oases  raised  to  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  by  which  the  coarse  and 
cheap  articles,  used  by  the  poor,  wo‘ie  taxed  much  higher  than 
the  expensive  articles  used  by  the  rich;  an  unjust  and  odious  re- 
gulation, against  which  we  have  constantly  protested  in  the 
most  earnest  terms.  Tlie  reduction  before  the  expiration  of  the 
present  year  of  one-tenth  part  of  the  duties  on  all  articles  “ex- 
ceeding twenty  per  cent,  on  the  value  thereof,”  embracing  the 
entire  mass  of  protected  articles,  and  a gradual  reduction  there- 
after, on  such  articles,  dowm  to  twenty  per  cent,  the  duties  up- 
on which  under  the  tarift'  of  1832,  range  from  thirty  to  upwards 
of  one  hundred  per  cent,  and  average  upwards  of  fifty  percent, 
are  great  and  manifest  ameliorations  of  the  system  to  the  bene- 
fits of  which  we  cannot  be  insensible.  But,  great  as  must  be  the 
advantage  of  these  reductions,  they  are  small  in  comparison 
with  the  distinct  recognition,  in  the  new  bill,  of  two  great  prin- 
ciples, which  we  deem  of  inestimable  value — that  the  duties  shall 
eventually  he  brought  doivn  to  the  revenue  standard — even  if  it 
sh.all  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  duties  on  the  protected 
articles  below  twenty  per  cent,  and  that  no  more  money  shall 
be  raised  than  shall  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administra- 
tion ofthe  government. 

These  provisions  embody  the  great  principles  in  reference  to 
this  subject  for  which  South  Carolina  has  so  long  and  so  ear- 
nestly contended;  and  if  the  pledge  therein  contained  shall  be 
fulfilled  in  good  faith,  they  must,  in  their  operations,  arrest  the 
abuses  which  have  grown  out  of  the  unauthorised  appropriations 
of  the  public  money.  We  should  consider  the  reduction  of 
the  revenue  to  the  amount  “necessary  to  the  economical  ad- 
ministration of  the  government,”  as  one  of  the  happiest  reforms 
W’hich  could  possibly  take  place  in  the  practical  operation  of 
our  system;  as  it  would  arrest  the  progress  of  corruption,  limit 
the  exercise  of  executive  patronage  and  power,  restore  the  in- 
dependence of  the  states,  and  put  an  end  to  all  these  questions 
of  disputed  power,  against  which  w'e  have  constantly  protested. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  w’hich  has  reconciled  us  to  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bill,  (certainly  not  free  from  objections), 
which  provide  for  the  introduction  of  linens,  silks,  worsted  and 
a number  of  other  articles,  free  of  duty.  The  reduction  of  re- 
venue which  will  thereby  be  effected,  and  the  beneficial  influ- 
ence of  a free  trade,  in  several  of  these  articles,  which  are  al- 
most exclusively  purchased  by  the  agricultural  staples  of  the 
southern  states,  and  which  will  furnish  an  advantageous  exchange 
for  these  productions,  to  the  amount  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars annually,  are  considerations  not  to  be  overlooked.  Nor 
can  we  be  insensible  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the 
united  efforts  of  the  whole  south,  aided  by  other  states  having 
interests  identified  with  our  own  in  bringing  about  the  late  adjust- 
ment ofthe  tariff,  promising,  we  trust,  for  the  future,  that  union 
of  sentiment,  and  concert  in  action,  which  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  southern  states.  On  the 
whole,  in  wrtateyer  aspect  the  question  is  contemplated,  your 
eommittoe  find  in  the  late  modification  of  the  tariff  cause  fori 


congratulation  and  triumph.  If  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  In 
the  complete  establishment  of  the  great  principles  of  free  trade 
and  constitutional  liberty,  such  progress  has  been  made  towards 
the  accomi»lishment  of  the  former,  as  must  serve  to  rekindle 
our  hopes,  and  to  excite  us  to  fresh  exertions  in  the  glorious  w'ork 
of  reform  in  which  we  are  engaged.  Influenced  by  these  views, 
the  committee  is  satisfied  that  it  would  not  comport  w’ith  the 
liberal  feelings  ofthe  people  of  South  Carolina,  nor  be  consistent 
with  the  sincere  desire  by  which  they  have  always  been  animat- 
ed, not  ordy  to  live  in  harmony  with  their  brethren,  but  to  pre- 
serve the  union  of  the  states,  could  they  hesitate,  under  existing 
circumstances,  in  recommending  that  the  ordinance  of  nullifica- 
tion, and  the  acts  ofthe  legislature  consequent  thereon,  be  hence- 
forth held  and  deemed  of  no  force  and  effect.  And  they  recom- 
mend the  following 

ordinance: 

Whereas,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  by  an  tict  recent- 
ly passed,  has  made  such  a reduction  and  modification  of  the 
duties  upon  foreign  imports  as  amount  substantially  to  an  ulti- 
mate reduction  of  the  duties  to  the  revenue  standard;  and  that 
no  higher  duties  shall  be  laid  than  may  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  economical  expenditures  ofthe  government— 

It  is  therefore  ordained  and.  declared,  That  the  ordinance  en- 
titled “an  ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties  on  the 
importation  of  foreign  commodities,”’  and  all  acts  passed  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  be  henceforth  deemed  and  held  to  have  no 
force  or  effect;  provided  that  the  act  entitled  “an  act  further  to 
alter  and  amend  the  militia  laws  of  this  state,”  passed  on  the 
20th  day  of  Decend)er,  1832,  shall  remain  in  full  force  until  it 
shall  be  repealed  or  modified  by  the  legislalure. 

On  motion  of  col.  Wilson,  these  were  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  made  the  order  of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Col.  Wilson,  after  a few  explanatory  remarks,  introduced  the 
following  resolution,  to  wit: 

Resolved,  That  a committee  be  appointed  to  wait  on  our  se- 
nators and  representatives  lately  in  congress,  and  now  in  the 
town  of  Columbia,  to  give  us  genuine  information  relative  to 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  federal  government  tow'ards  South 
Carolina,  in  consequence  of  the  ordinance  of  nullification,  pass- 
ed by  the  people  of  this  state,  in  convention,  in  November  last; 
and  that  the  committee  report  what  arrangements  may  be  made 
as  to  the  manner  and  time  of  giving  the  information  desired. 

On  motion  of  judge  Colcock,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

After  a short  interval,  col.  Wilson  moved  to  take  it  up  for  im- 
mediate consideration. 

Gen.  Hamilton  moved  to  postpone  it  until  to-morrow. 

After  some  slight  debate,  the  vote  was  take  on  the  question  of 
postponement,  and  the  motion  failed — ayes  66,  noes  69. 

The  resolution  was  then  adopted,  and  col.  Wilson,  general 
Hamilton  and  chancellor  Johnston,  were  appointed  the  com- 
mittee. 

Col.  Wilson  then  introduced  the  following  resolutions,  to  wit: 

Whereas,  a convention  of  the  people  of  the  state  has  been 
called  to  pl.ace  the  state  of  South  Carolina  upon  its  sovereignty, 
and  consider  of  and  do  such  acts  as  may,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
convention,  seiye  more  effectually  to  perpetuate  the  same.  And 
whereas,  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal  duties,  and  a 
fundamental  principle  of  all  governments;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  it  is  ex[)edient  and  proper  that  the  constitution 
of  this  state  be  so  altered  and  amended,  as  to  require  every  elec- 
tor who  may  claim  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise, in  addition 
to  the  qualification  now  prescribed,  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  state  of  South  Carolina;  and  upon  the  refusal  of 
any  elector  to  take  such  oath,  the  managers  of  election  shall  not 
be  permitted  to  receive  his  vote. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  and  proper,  that  all  officers  here- 
after to  be  elected  to  any  office  of  honor,  profit  or  trust,  civil  or 
military,  be  required  to  take  an  oath  of  paramount  allegiance  to 
the  state  of  South  Carolina. 

These  resolutions  having  been  laid  before  the  convention  by 
the  president — 

Mr.  Turnbull  stated  the  committee  of  twenty-one  already 
had  the  subject  to  which  they  referred,  under  consideration; 
whereupon, 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  they  should  be  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee; which  was  agreed  to. 

Gen.  Hamilton  then  moved,  that  the  gentleman  who  offered 
these  resolutions  should  be  added  to  the  committee;  which  be- 
ing agreed  to,  the  hon.  John  L.  Wilson  was  added  to  the  select 
committee  of  twenty-one. 

On  motion  of  col.  Elmore,  the  convention  adjourned  until  11 
o’clock  to-morrow. 

The  Columbia  correspondent  of  the  Charleston  Mercury  says: 

Neither  Clay’s  nor  Wilkins’  bill  has  yet  reached  the  greater 
part  of  the  members  in  its  final  form.  With  the  former,  there 
is  a discontent,  among  some  few,  amounting  to  thorough  repug- 
nance. These  are  ultras,  of  course. 

As  to  Wilkins’ iniquity,  it  excites  an  unmingled  indignation. 

I have  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  nullified.  If  it  is  not,  the  doc- 
trine of  nullification  may  be  considered  as  abandoned. 

I am  glad  to  perceive  a general  and  most  hearty  horror  of  the 
conduct  of  Blair,  Mitchell  and  Drayton,  upon  this  detestable 
bill.  They  are  regarded  as  ultra  parricides. 

Our  members  all  agree  that  the  passage  of  Clay’s  bill  was 
looked  upon  on  all  sides,  as  the  effect  of  nullification  alone.  The 
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question  among  the  northern  men  was— “will  this  satisfy  South  | 
C'arolin?”  The  tariff' men,  who  opposed  it,  all  joined  in  execrat 
ing  nullification,  as  the  worker  ol  the  iniscliiei;  and  swore  that 
tljey  would  back  the  people,  and  rally  them  against  it  So  ge- 
neral and*avovved  was  the  feeling,  that  when,  after  the  passage 
of  the  act,  a rumor  had  arisen,  that  the  president  would  veto  it, 
at  its  being  suddenly  announced  to  the  liouse,  by  the  private 
secretary,  that  the  bill  had  received  the  president’s  assent,  judge 
Clayton,  (of  Georgia),  sprung  up  from  his  seat,  and,  clapping  his 
bands,  cried  out  exultingly,  “hurrah  for  nullification!” 

Messrs.  Calhoun,  Miller,  McDuffie,  Barnwell  and  Nuckolls, 
members  af  congress,  were  at  Columbia. 

By  the  following  article  from  the  Charleston  Courier,  of  the 
12th  instant,  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  meeting  of  the  union  con- 
vention has  been  indefinitely  postponed: 

“The  committee  appointed  to  determine  the  time  and  place 
for  the  reassembling  of  the  union  convention,  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  late  passage  of  a tariff"  bill,  which  has  been  regard- 
ed as  a conciliatory  measure  by  both  parties,  and  the  assurances 
given  by  the  leading  politicians  from  this  state,  that  its  adoption 
would  prove  satisfactory  to  the  convention  now  in  session  at 
Columbia;  not  doubling  that  the  pledge  given  by  them  will  be 
honorably  redeemed  by  that  body,  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of 
returning  peace,  and  desirous  of  removing,  as  far  as  depends 
upon  them,  all  further  cause  of  agitation  in  the  state;  hereby 
give  notice,  that  the  sacrifice,  which  the  attendance  upon  the 
union  convention  in  this  city  on  the  18th  day  of  this  month, 
would  impose  upon  their  fellow  citizens,  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  necessary,  and  the  meeting  of  said  convention  hereby  post- 
poned. The  committee  beg  leave  to  assure  their  fellow  citizens 
of  the  union  and  state  rights  parly,  that  if,  contrary  to  all  reason- 
able expectations,  new  acts  of  tyranny  by  the  dominant  party  in 
the  state,  should  call  for  united  opposition  from  the  friends  of 
the  union,  the  convention  shall  be  promptly  convoked,  in  order 
to  take  such  measures  as  the  exigency  may  demand  to  vindicate 
the  rights  of  the  people.  J.  R.  POINSETT, 

J.  L.  PETIGRU, 

D.  E.  HUGER, 

R.  J.  MANNING, 

ROBT.  CUNNINGHAM. 

THE  “GLORIES”  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  Columbia  Telescope,  March  12,  1833. 

The  convention  of  South  Carolina  has  once  more  assembled. 
Expectation  will  be  strongly  fixed  upon  its  proceedings.  Vve 
will  endeavor  to  say  what  they  are  like  to  be. 

The  convention  will  accede  to  the  present  arrangement  of  the 
tariff,  by  Mr.  Clay’s  bill.  The  state  feels  that  the  present  ad- 
justment is  less  than  was  due.  But  she  will  not,  for  the  degree 
by  no  means  important,  in  which  this  bill  falls  short  of  a perfect- 
ly fair  settlement,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  confederacy. 

The  adjustment,  indeed,  is  one,  at  which  all  men  must  feel 
bound  to  rejoice,  while  it  is  impossible  to  be  contented  with 
it.  Yet  it  is  much  to  have  been  gnined,  at  a single  effert,  and 
against  such  vast  odds.  Never  was  there  a prouder  instance  of 
the  might  of  Just  principles,  backed  by  a high  courage.  This 
little  state,  in  the  mere  panoply  of  courage  and  high  principles, 
has  foiled  the  swaggering  giant  ofthe  union.  30,000  Carolinians 
have  not  only  awed  the  wild  west  into  respect, — compelled 
Pennsylvania  stolidity  into  something  like  sense — New  York 
corruption  into  something  like  decency— Yankee  rapacity  into  a 
sort  of  image  of  honesty;  but  all  this  has  been  loftily  and  steadi- 
ly done,  in  the  face  of  17,000 — what  shall  we  call  thenU  What 
epithet  is  of  a shame  wide,  lasting  and  deep  enough,  for  the  be- 
trayers of  the  liberties  of  their  own  country— the  instigators  of 
merciless  slaughter — the  contrivers  of  irretrievable  servitude, 
against  their  own  struggling  stale? 

The  tariff,  then,  is  overthrown;  the  corrupt  majorities  in  con- 
gress have  yielded.  The  madness  of  the  government  has,  at  last, 
found  a slight  lucid  interval.  It  is  an  interval  only.  For,  as  if 
in  the  mere  wantormess  of  folly,  they  have  Joined  to  the  conces- 
sion, thus  wrung  from  them  by  mere  fear  and  interest,  another 
act,  capable  in  its  consequences  of  utterly  defeating  the 
compromise,  at  which  they  grasp. 

We  speak  of  Wilkins’  bill;  the  “bloody  bill;”  which  they  have 
passed,  we  believe,  in  mere  bravado — only  to  cover  the  sliame 
of  their  defeat.  They  may  find  it,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the 
chief  of  this  atrocious  administration,  not  the  mere  brutem  ful- 
men  that  it  was  intended  to  be. 

Whether  or  not  he  seize  at  once  upon  the  dangerous  powers 
of  this  act,  and  brandish  them,  to  drive  this  state  in  to  a conflict, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  bloody  bill  will  not  be  submitted,  to  by  this 
state.  The  convention,  we  make  no  doubt,  will  nullify  it. 
Such  seems  distinctly  the  public  view. 

We  have  as  little  doubt,  too,  that  the  state,  taught  by  the  re- 
cent events,  will  adopt  an  oath  of  paramount  allegiance  to  her 
authorities.  This  w’hole  contest,  indeed,  has  been  nothing  else 
than  one  of  allegiance.  If  we  ever  consent  again  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  same  difficulty,  in  any  future  struggle  with  the  ge- 
neral government,  we  shall  almost  deserve  that  loss  of  liberty, 
which  had  so  nearly  lieen  the  fruit  of  our  past  omission  of  that 
which  no  civilized  state  ever  yet  omitted,  that  had  been  visited, 
(as  all  states  must  sooner  or  later  be),  by  a domestic  contest  for 
liberty. 

The  legislature  will  probably  have  to  assemble,  in  order  to  re- 
peal such  of  its  late  laws  as  are  founded  on  the  ordinance  of 


I the  24th  November.  It  may  also  have  to  provide  statutes  for 
carrying  into  effect  acts  oi  the  present  silting  of  the  convention. 

It  would  seem  as  well,  since  “our  father  gen.  Jackson”  ap- 
pears determined  to  attack  us,  that  he  should  begin  to  think  of 

the  who,  and  the  how,  and  the  vvherc  and  the  when.’ 

Let  us  see.  He  has  700  men,  (all  told),  in  the  Charleston 
forts.  At  Augusta,  he  has  just  2£0. 

While  the  Indians  threaten  the  north  western  frontier,  how 
many  more  men,  ofthe  present  army,  can  be  sent  against  usl 

Our  information  is  slrouL'  and  clear,  that  he  cannot  add  300  to 
the  troops  upon  our  borders. 

To  make  his  forces,  then,  any  thing  beyond  a mere  garrison, 
he  must  recruit.  How  long  will  it  lake  to  raise  an  army,  in  that 
way?  Can  it  be  done  in  3 monthsi’ — by  the  first  of  June?  It  is 
clearly  impossible. 

The  militia,  then,  must  he  his  resource. 

Suppose,  even,  that  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  agree  to  send 
their  militia  against  us.  (We  will  even  grant  that  which  is  im- 
possible.) How  long  will  it  take  to  organize  them  and  send 
them  out  on  a campaigri?  Can  it  be  done  in  three  months. 

We  have  found  it  impossible,  with  a population  full  of  alacri- 
ty and  zeal,  to  put  ourselves  even  in  a posture  of  defence,  in 
less  than  three  months.  Will  the  near  stales  be  prompter  than 
we?  Or  must  they  equipt  and  discipline  and  transport  a New 
England  army?  Will  that  be  more  expediiious? 

Our  convention  met  yesterday.  Its  decision  cannot  be  known 
nor  acted  upon,  at  Washington,  belbre  the  1st  of  April.  How 
many  Yankees  or  Pennsylvanians  or  Tennesseeans  can  f»e  en- 
listed to  come  here  a-fighting,  in  the  monili  of  June?  We  will 
ourselves  engage  to  eat  every  one  of  them,  without  skinning  or 
scaling — horns,  tail  and  all. 

The  three  union  members  of  congress  from  this  state,  Blair, 
Mitchell,  and  Drayton,  voted  for  the  “bloody  bill!”  What  un- 
natural wretches— wiiat  mere  miscreants  they  must  be!  When 
all  was  pacified — every  thing  adjusted;  the  north  abandoning  its 
wrongs;  the  south  redeemed,  at  once,  and  reconciled — then  to 
join  in  this  last  desperate  and  unprincipled  attempt  to  embroil 
every  thing  anew! 

The  president’s  inaugural  speech,  which  we  give  to-day,  will 
bo  found  to  be  in  the  true  non-committal  vein.  It  does  not  con- 
tain the  expected  creed.  If  Mr.  Ritchie  can  find  it  there,  he 
shall  be  our  Magnus  .Apollo.  Ritchie  is  creedLess  for  another 
year. 

DEBATE  ON  THE  LAND  BILL. 

SENATE — MONDAY,  JAN.  7,  1833. 

The  question  being  on  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee on  public  lands  to  the  bill  to  appropriate  for  a limited  tima 
the  proceeds. of  the  public  lands,  &c. 

Mr.  Clay  rose  and  stated,  tliat  he  had  a few  observations  to 
make  to  tiie  senate  before  the  question  was  taken.  The  senator 
from  Illinois  had,  in  the  commencement  of  his  remarks,  told  the 
senate  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  occupy  their  attention  long, 
and  he  (Mr.  C.)  concurred  in  a similar  declaration  on  his  part. 
The  bill  had  undergone  an  ample  discussion  at  the  last  session; 
there  had  been  but  a slight  change  since  that  time  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  body;  and  it  would  be  unnecessary  again  to  go  over 
the  whole  ground  of  argument,  which  had  once  and  so  recently 
been  employed.  The  bill  which  he  had  introduced  at  the  pre- 
sent session,  and  which  had  been  sent  to  the  committee  on  pub- 
lic lands,  was  identically  tlie  bill  which  had  already  once  passed 
this  body,  and  the  grounds  being  the  same,  it  would  not  be  neces- 
sary to  consume  much  time  in  the  observations  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  make.  He  would,  however,  avail  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  offer  a few  general  observations,  with  a view  to 
a comparison  of  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced,  with  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  on  the  public  lands. 

In  the  first  place  he  would  describe  the  bill  which  he  had 
brought  forward. 

By  this  bill  it  was  proposed  to  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the 
new  slates  twelve  and  a half  per  cent,  out  of  the  aggregate  pro- 
ceeds, in  addition  to  the  five  percent,  which  was  allowed  to 
them  by  compact,  before  any  division  took  place  among  the 
states  generally.  It  was  thus  proposed  to  assign,  in  the  first 
place,  seventeen  and  a half  percent  to  the  new  states,  and  then 
to  divide  the  whole  of  the  residue  among  the  twenty-four  states. 
And,  in  order  to  do  away  any  inequality  among  the  new  stales, 
grants  are  specifically  made  by  the  bill  to  those  which  had  not 
receiv  'd,  heretofore,  as  much  land  as  the  rest  of  the  new  states, 
from  Ihe  general  government,  so  as  to  put  all  the  new  states  on 
an  equal  fooling.  This  twelve  and  a half  per  rent,  to  the  new 
states,  to  be  at  their  disposal,  for  either  education  or  internal 
improvement,  and  the  residue  to  be  at  the  disposition  of  the 
states,  subject  to  no  other  limitation  than  this,  that  it  shall  be  at 
their  option  to  apply  the  amount  received  either  to  the  purposes 
of  education,  or  the  colonization  of  free  people  of  color,  or  for  in- 
ternal improvements,  or  in  debts  which  may  have  been  contract- 
ed for  internal  improvements.  And  with  respect  to  the  duration 
of  this  scheme  of  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill,  it  is  limited 
to  five  years,  unless  hostilities  shall  occur  between  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  power;  in  which  event  the  proceeds  to 
be  applied  to  the  carrying  on  of  such  war  with  vigor  and  effect 
against  any  common  enemy  with  whom  we  may  be  brought  in 
contact.  After  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  after  the  discharge 
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of  the  debt  created  by  any  such  war,  the  aggregate  funds  to 
return  to  that  peaceful  destination  to  which  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  bill  that  they  should  now  be  directed,  that  is,  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  country, 
and  the  promotion  of  the  public  happiness  and  prosperity. 

Such  are  the  general  features  of  the  bill,  which  was  reported 
by  the  committee  on  manufactures,  under  circumstances  to 
which  he  would  not  now  advert,  at  the  last  session,  and  was 
passed;  and  which  was  introduced  by  him  again  at  the  present 
session,  had  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  public  lands,  and 
reported  by  that  committee,  with  the  amendment  now  under 
consideration. 

The  first  remark  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  called  for  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  was,  as  to  the  expediency,  he  would 
say  the  necessity,  of  its  immediate  settlement.  On  this  point 
he  was  happy  to  believe  that  there  was  a unanimous  concur- 
rence of  opinion  in  that  body.  However  they  might  differ  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  the  distribution  of  these  lands  should  be 
made,  they  all  agreed  that  it  was  a question  which  ought  to  be 
promptly  and  finally,  he  hoped  amicably,  adjusted.  No  time 
more  favorable  than  the  present  moment  could  be  selected  for 
the  settlement  of  this  question.  The  last  session  was  much 
less  favorable  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object;  and  the 
reasons  were  sufficiently  obvious,  without  any  waste  of  time  in 
their  specification.  If  the  question  were  not  now  settled,  but  if 
it  was  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an  annual  discussion,  mixing 
itself  up  with  all  the  measures  of  legislation,  it  would  be  felt  in 
its  influence  upon  all,  would  produce  great  dissensions  both  in 
and  out  of  the  house,  and  affect  extensively  all  the  great  and 
important  objects  which  might  be  before  that  body.  They  had 
had  in  the  several  states  some  experience  on  that  subject;  and, 
without  going  into  any  details  on  the  subject,  he  would  merely 
state  that  it  was  known,  that  for  a long  period  the  small  amount 
of  the  public  domain  possessed  by  some  of  lire  states,  in  com- 
parison with  the  quantity  possessed  by  the  general  government, 
bad  been  a cause  of  great  agitation  in  the  public  mind,  and  had 
greatly  influenced  the  course  of  legislation.  Persons  coming 
from  the  quarter  of  the  state  in  which  the  public  land  was  situ- 
ated, united  in  sympathy  and  interest,  constituted  always  a body 
who  acted  together,  to  promote  their  common  object,  either  by 
donations  to  settlers  or  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands, 
or  the  relief  of  those  who  are  debtors  for  the  public  domain; 
and  were  always  ready,  as  men  always  will  be,  to  second  all 
those  measures  which  look  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the 
main  object  which  they  have  in  view.  So,  if  this  question  were 
not  now  settled,  it  would  be  a source  of  inexpressible  difficulty 
hereafter,  influencing  all  the  great  interests  of  the  country  in 
congress,  affecting  great  events  without,  and  perhaps  adding 
another  to  those  unhappy  causes  of  division  which  unfortunate- 
ly exist  at  this  moment. 

He  was  very  happy  to  find  in  the  message  of  the  president, 
some  reference  made  to  the  subject  of  the  public  lands;  and 
especially  an  expression  of  the  opinion  that  it  was  time  this 
question  should  be  put  to  rest.  He  was  also  glad  to  see  it  assert- 
ed, from  the  same  high  authority,  that  congress  had  a full  and 
uncontrolled  power  over  the  subject,  to  dispose  of  these  lands  or 
their  proceeds,  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  whole  country, 
according  to  its  sound  discretion. 

Next  to  the  settlement  of  this  great  question,  it  was  undoubted- 
ly of  the  first  importance  that  it  should  be  equitably  settled,  so  as 
to  comprehend  the  interests  of  all,  and  to  show  that  those  inter- 
ests have  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  the  general  government. 
And,  he  would  ask,  could  apy  mode  of  settling  the  question, 
so  as  to  consult  and  protect  the  interests  of  all,  be  offered, 
which  would  be  more  worthy  of  the  acceptance  of  congress  than 
that  which  was  proposed  by  the  bill  of  the  last  session,  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  committee  on  public  lands.  In  determin- 
ing upon  the  merits  of  that  bill,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the 
course  of  the  few  remarks  which  he  should  feel  himself  called 
upon  to  make,  to  contrast  it  with  the  bill  which  had  been  re- 
ported by  the  committee  on  the  public  lands,  and  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  argument  in  which  the  senator  from  Illinois 
had  advocated  that  plan,  in  order  to  induce  the  senate  to  take  it, 
in  preference  to  the  bill  wliich  had  already  once  received  their 
sanction. 

In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  contended  that 
the  whole  of  the  public  lands  were  ceded  to  the  general  govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  debt  incurred  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  revolutionary  war — that  this  debt  had  now  been 
paid — and  that  as  the  land  had  now  performed  its  office,  it  ought 
to  be  set  free  from  further  claim  on  the  part  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, and  to  follow  the  sovereignty  of  the  different  states 
in  which  they  are  located.  And  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  in 
order  to  enforce  his  argument  to  the  senate,  appealed  to  the 
message  of  the  president,  to  show  that  such  also  was  the  view 
taken  of  the  subject  by  the  executive.  Now  he,  (Mr.  Clay), 
felt  himself  constrained  to  say  that  both  the  president  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  had  taken  a much  too  limited  view  of 
the  subject.  All  that  portion  of  the  public  lands  which  lies 
beyond  the  river  Mississippi,  and  below  the  state  of  Missis- 
sippi, and  all  Florida— were  they  thus  conditionally  ceded.^ 
Were  they  ceded  to  the  general  government  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  revolutionary  debff  No;  they  were  purchased 
by  the  common  treasure  of  the  whole  United  States.  But, 
supposing  that  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
were  conceded;  that  the  debt  being  paid,  the  mortgage  lifted, 
these  lands  ought  to  be  applied  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
new  states  alone  in  which  they  are  located.  Was  this  a true 


history.?  Did  the  lands  which  were  ceded  by  the  several  states 
pay  the  debt  of  the  revolution.?  What  was  the  debt  of  the  revo- 
lution? That  debt  amounted,  principal  and  interest,  to  not  less 
than  400  or  450  millions  of  dollars;  and  the  whole  of  the  public 
lands  which  had  been  sold,  had  only  produced  about  forty  mil- 
lions. The  lands  then  had  not  paid  the  debt  of  the  revolution. 
They  had  not  performed  their  office.  The  debt  bad  been  paid 
by  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  not  by  the  public  lands,  and  to 
perform  their  office  the  lands  must  repay  this  debt  to  the  people. 
He,  (Mr.  Clay),  would  have  no  objection  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that  the  lands  should  be  applied 
to  the  payment  of  that  debt  so  long  as  any  of  it  remained  unpaid; 
and,  afterwards,  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  pockets  of  the 
people  of  the  money  drawn  from  them,  by  taxes,  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  of  the  public  lands.  If  the  honorable  gentleman 
would  apply  his  own  principle,  he  (Mr.  Clay),  would  be  satis- 
fied. If  he  had  mortgaged  his  estate,  and  the  mortgage  was 
lifted  by  a friend,  he  was  bound  to  reimburse  that  friend.  So,  if 
the  debt  of  the  revolution,  which  the  public  lands  are  pledged  to 
pay,  was  paid  by  the  people,  they  ought  to  receive  back  from  the 
lands  both  the  principal  and  interest.  If  the  gentleman  would 
bring  forward  a proposition  to  pay  all  the  revolutionary  debt  out 
of  the  public  lands,  situated  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
reimburse  the  people  to  the  amount  which  had  been  taken  from 
their  pockets,  he  (Mr.  C.)  would  vote  for  the  propo.«ition;  but 
that  was  substantially  the  object  of  the  bill  which  he  had  intro- 
duced. The  only  difference  was,  that  instead  of  keeping  an 
account  which  would  be  complex  in  its  character,  and  almost 
impracticable,  a simple  form  was  adopted,  in  the  bill,  by  provid- 
ing for  the  division  of  the  funds  among  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  upon  the  most  equitable  of  all  principles,  that  of  federal 
representation.  With  respect  to  that  largest  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  which  was  acquired  by  treaties,  it  could  not  be  con- 
tended that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  government  to  appropriate 
any  part  of  that  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  revolution. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  had  said  that  the  scheme  which 
he,  Mr.  C.  had  presented  was  extremely  fascinating,  addressing 
itself  powerfully  to  the  states,  and  to  every  individual  in  the 
states.  And  was  not  the  scheme  of  the  honorable  senator  also 
fascinating.?  Did  it  not  address  itself  powerfully  to  those  who 
occupy  the  public  domain  in  the  new  states.?  The  difference 
betw'een  us  is  this:  he  would,  from  that  which  was  made  by  the 
deeds  of  cession,  and  the  treaties  of  acquisition,  the  common 
property  of  all,  take  what  remains,  and  appropriate  it  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  a few — he  would  take  the  property  of  the 
twenty- four  states,  and  appropriate  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  seven 
new  states,  and  of  such  as  may  hereafter  become  members  of 
the  union.  This,  said  Mr.  C.  is  a plan  of  broad,  liberal  and 
comprehensive  justice;  while  his  is  a narrow,  partial  and  unjust 
scheme  of  appropriation,  looking  to  the  interests  only  of  a part, 
and  that,  although  a highly  respectable,  an  inconsiderable  part 
of  the  whole. 

But  it  was  said  by  the  gentleman,  that  the  new  states  were 
not  on  an  equality  with  the  old  states;  that  they  could  exercise 
no  authority  over  the  public  domain;  that  they  could  not  take  it 
for  state  purposes;  that  they  had  not  the  power  of  taxing  it;  and, 
in  short,  enjoyed  no  benefit  from  it  whatever.  Now  he,  Mr.  C. 
took  it,  that  the  property  of  the  United  States,  every  where,  was 
beyond  the  control  of  the  states  in  which  it  was  situated.  Had 
Pennsylvania  any  control  over  the  mint  or  the  arsenal,  over  any 
part  of  her  territory  which  she  had  ceded  to  the  United  States; 
over  the  public  ships,  or  over  public  property  of  any  description, 
within  her  limits?  Had  any  state  any  control  over  the  property 
of  the  United  States.?  The  difference,  every  where,  was  merely 
one  of  extent  of  national  property,  and  this  difference  existed 
among  the  new  states,  as  well  as  between  them  and  the  old. 
Ohio  had  only  five  millions  of  acres,  for  example,  of  public  land.? 
within  her  limits;  while  Missouri  had  thirty-eight  millions.  Ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  the  gentlemen,  they  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  control  over  this  property,  in  order  to  place  them  on  an 
equality.  The  inequality  of  Ohio  and  Missouri  as  to  the  extent 
of  lands,  was  as  5 to  38,  while,  as  to  population,  the  inequality 
stood  as  one  million  to  150,000,  for  Ohio  against  Missouri:  the 
smaller  number,  having  under  this  principle,  the  control  over  the 
greater  extent  of  the  public  domain.  That  which  belongs  to  the 
general  government  is  not  subject  to  state  legislation.  There 
were  some  states  in  which  the  United  States  held  no  property. 
In  Kentucky  there  was  no  United  States  property;  while  in  the 
maritime  states  there  is  much  of  this  property  which  is  beyond 
the  control  of  the  states.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  there- 
fore, could  derive  no  strength  to  his  argument  from  his  ground 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  public  domain.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  the  time  was  coming,  as  it  had  almost  already  come  in  the 
state  of  Ohio,  when  the  public  domain  will  be  disposed  of,  and 
then  there  will  be  a perfect  equality,  as  indeed  there  is  now, 
between  the  states,  in  their  rights  and  powers  over  whatever 
may  be  in  their  respective  limits. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  had  asked,  but  without  dwelling 
much  upon  the  point,  where  was  the  power  to  make  this  divi- 
sion.? He,  Mr.  C.  would  refer  him  to  an  authority  which,  he 
believed,  the  honorable  senator  would  be  the  last  member  on 
that  floor  to  controvert  or  depreciate— the  authority  of  the  pre- 
sident. He  would  also  refer  him  to  the  deeds  of  cession;  to  the 
acts  of  congress;  to  the  understanding  of  all  men;  but  especially 
he  would  refer  him  to  his  own  amendment,  and  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  public  lands.  What!  had  they  a right  to 
give  away  the  public  lands  by  a partial  and  unjust  distribution 
and  none  to  establish  a broad  and  comprehensive  scale  of  apj 
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propriation,  doing  justice  to  all  portions  of  the  United  States.? 
liut  he  would  not  dwell  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  which  liad 
been  fully  discussed  during  the  last  session. 

He  would  now  beg  leave  to  call  the  attention  of  senators 
to  what  was  the  present  condition  of  the  new  states — what 
would  be  the  eflect  of  the  operation  of  this  bill  upon  them,  and 
what  would  be  the  subsequent  advantages  which  they  would 
derive  from  its  passage. 

What  was  the  complaint  of  the  new  states  at  present.?  It  was 
that  a vast  amount  of  their  money  was  drawn  from  their  limits, 
to  be  expended  in  other  portions  of  the  union,  to  their  impo- 
verishment and  ruin.  Continue  the  present  system,  and  the 
evil  is  perpetuated.  The  money  of  the  west  will  still  flow  into 
eastern  states,  and  still  be  expended  there.  But  what  would 
he  the  condition  of  the  new  states,  if  the  bill  which  had  been 
stricken  out  by  the  committee  were  to  pass.?  They  would,  in 
the  first  place,  receive  17^  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sales  of  the  lands.  This  17i  percent,  was  probably 
equal  to  the  amount  annually  paid  by  the  resident  population  of 
the  new  states  themselves,  exclusive  of  what  is  paid  by  emi- 
grants going  into  the  new  states.  He  derived  this  inference 
from  a letter  which  was  laid  before  the  senate  at  the  last  ses- 
sion, from  which  it  appeared  that  the  thirteen  states  of  the 
union,  in  which  there  are  no  public  lands,  had  increased  only 
17^  percent,  within  the  ten  years  from  18’20  to  1830.  If  you 
give  17i  per  cent,  to  tlie  new  states,  before  you  divide  the  pro- 
ceeds, it  would  be  a proportion  quite  as  great  as  the  increase  of 
their  population,  if  it  were  not  augmented  by  emigration.  Or,  if 
there  was  no  tide  of  emigration  to  the  new  states,  and  migra- 
tions from  them  similar  to  those  which  take  place  in  other 
states,  the  amount  which  the  people  of  the  new  states  would 
expend  in  the  purchase  of  the  public  lands,  would  not  probably 
be  equal  to  more  than  the  17^  per  cent.  If,  therefore,  you  give 
them  17L  per  cent,  before  you  give  any  thing  to  the  other  states 
all  complaints  on  the  score  of  the  drain  of  money  on  public  ac- 
count, must  be  put  an  end  to. 

But  this  is  not  all.  You  not  only  give  this  17i  per  cent,  but  after 
assigning  this  particular  amount  to  their  exclusive  benefit,  you 
then  divide  the  residue  of  the  proceeds  among  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  states,  including  those  which  have  already  received 
the  17^  per  cent.  This  additional  dividend  is  about  16  or  17  per 
cent.  more.  Thus  there  would  be  a total  amount  payable  to 
the  new  states  equal  to  near  one-third  of  the  entire  aggregate 
derived  from  all  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  wherever 
situated.  About  one- sixth  of  the  population  of  the  U.  States, 
which  the  new  states  contain,  would  receive  near  one-third  of 
the  whole  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  Now, 
if  this  was  done,  would  not  the  condition  of  these  new  states 
be  greatly  bettered.? 

If  the  bill  should  pass,  and  the  new  states  should  thus  acquire 
the  amount  to  which  tliey  would  be  entitled  according  to  its 
provisions,  they  would  not  merely  obtain  the  17^  per  cent,  and 
by  a participation  in  the  residue  of  the  fund,  some  indemnity 
for  pecuniary  contributions  made  by  them  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, but  they  would  still  enjoy  their  present  proportion  of  the 
expenditures  of  the  general  government  within  their  limits. 
There  would  still  be  large  expenditures  in  the  event  of  war, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  last  year;  and  there  would  still  be 
the  annual  disbursements  to  Indian  agents,  and  on  Indian  an- 
nuities, &c.  All  these  would  continue. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  spoke  of  the  new  states  as  if  he 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  all  of  them,  and  as  if  their  wants 
and  wishes  were  only  known  to  him,  and  his  construction  of 
them  was  the  only  one  deserving  of  respect.  Now,  at  the  last 
.session,  when  this  bill  was  passed,  the  senators  from  the  seven 
new  states  were  equally  divided  on  this  subject.  There  were, 
if  he  mistook  not,  two  from  Ohio,  two  from  Indiana,  two  from 
Louisiana,  making  six,  and  one  from  Mississippi,  making  exactly 
half  of  the  representation  in  that  body  of  the  seven  new  states.. 
Regarding  the  subject  in  the  light  in  which  he  did,  that  there 
would  be,  if  'things  remained  as  they  now  are,  no  reflux  of  the 
money  of  the  west  drawn  from  it  liy  the  federal  government, 
and  that  large  and  liberal  grants  of  money  were  made  to  the 
new  states,  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  it  ought  to  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  most  ambitious  western  heart.  The  senate  would 
recollect  that  according  to  a table  presented  at  the  last  session, 
the  new  states  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  eighty-five  per  cent, 
during  the  ten  years  from  1820  to  1830,  and  that  the  state  of  Il- 
linois, during  the  same  period,  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  one 
liundred  and  eighty-five  per  cent,  while  many  of  the  old  states 
had  increased  only  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
average  increase  of  thirteen,  having  no  public  lands,  was  only 
seventeen  and  about  a half  per  cent,  while  some  had  scarcely 
any  increase  at  all.  The  settlement  of  the  new  states  is  already 
sufficienily  rapid;  and  any  fresh  impetus  given  fo  it  would  only 
be  productive  of  mischief. 

A struggle  always  takes  place  at  first  among  the  new  settlers 
as  to  preponderance,  and  this  struggle  is  in  proportion  to  num- 
bers, and  the  variety  of  the  places  of  their  origin.  It  requires 
some  time  before  the  new  settlers  can  become  acquainted  with 
each  other,  the  laws,  customs  and  habits,  religious  and  political, 
of  the  respective  states  and  countries  from  which  they  emigrat- 
ed. It  sometimes  happens  that  the  most  opprobrious  epithets 
arc  interchanged,  until  they  become  well  acquainted  with  each 
other,  perceive- the  good  which  each  bring  to  the  general  stock, 
and,  becoming  reconciled  to  their  condition,  proceed  harmoni- 
ously in  advancing  their  new  settlements  in  the  wilderness.  If 
emigration  were  more  rapid,  there  would  be  still  more. of  this 


spirit  of  discord,  and  all  must  agree  that  an  increase  in  the  ratio 
of  eighty-five  percent,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  wishes 
;ind  ambition  of  any  man.  All  that  is  wanted  is  money,  assist- 
ance, aid  from  some  quarter  or  other,  in  making  roads,  providing 
for  education,  promoting  the  general  improvements,  and  turning 
to  advantage  all  those  blessings  which  abound  in  those  states, 
and  which  are  designed  for  the  prosperity  of  society.  He  must 
repeat,  that  a comparison  of  the  condition  of  those  states,  under 
the  operation  of  this  bill,  and  without  its  advantages,  ought  to 
enlist  in  favor  of  the  bill,  every  mind  which  was  not  prejudiced 
by  other  objects,  and  which  was  not  looking  too  intently  at  the 
possibility  of  grasping,  in  some  form  or  other  all  the  public  do- 
main. 

It  must  be  clear  to  every  unbiassed  and  impartial  mind,  that 
it  was  better  to  accede  to  the  arrangements  of  this  bill,  than  to 
remain  in  their  present  condition,  with  the  mere  possibility  of 
getting  something  more  at  a future  day.  If  the  views  of  gentle- 
men who  supported  the  amendment  could  even  be  admitted, 
was  it  likely  that  future  harmony  would  be  the  result.?  Other 
new  states  would  spring  up  beyond  the  Mississippi;  and  as  they 
successively  arose,  following  the  example  of  the  new  states  of 
this  period,  would  lay  claim  to  all  the  public  lands  within  their 
limits. 

This  consideration  should  induce  the  new  smtes  to  feel  an 
interest  in  the  passing  of  his  bill.  Those  new  states  beyond  the 
Mississippi  never  would,  never  ought,  never  could,  agree  to  an 
exclusive  appropriation  of  these  lands.  They  constitute  a com- 
mon fund,  purchased  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure,  and 
are  the  common  property  of  all.  It  was  the  duty  of  congress  so 
to  regard  it.  It  resulted  from  the  treaties  of  acquisition,  and 
was  declared  by  the  deeds  of cession,  to  be  for  the  common  benefit 
of  all;  and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  the  day  will  never 
come  when  congress,  for  the  sake  of  partial  benefits  to  a com- 
paratively small  and  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people,  will 
abandon  this  exhaustless  source  of  public  income.  Kentucky 
included  no  part  of  the  public  domain,  an.d  enjoyed  very  few  of 
those  advantages  which  flow  from  the  disbursements  of  the  ge- 
neral government.  Her  benefit  in  the  common  concern  was 
chiefly  indirect,  consisting  in  beholding  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole,  and  the  security  of  all  from  the  union.  But,  if  this  bill 
passed,  she  would  participate  in  the  more  direct  advantages  of 
the  common  government. 

As  an  original  part  of  that  state  which  made  such  a vast  ces- 
sion to  the  federal  government,  he,  in  her  behalf,  entered  his 
solemn  protest  against  any  violation  of  the  terms  of  that  muni- 
ficent grant  by  which  Kentucky  shall  be  stript  of  what  belongs 
to  her  in  common  with  Virginia  and  the  other  members  of  the 
confederacy. 

As  it  respects  the  new  states  themselves,  he  could  not  but 
think  that,  if  they  would  dispassionately  examine  the  project 
under  consideration,  thej’  would  find  that  it  possessed  the 
strongest  recommendation  to  their  acceptance.  And  he  would 
repeat  the  assurance  to  them  of  his  settled  conviction,  that,  if 
they  deceived  themselves  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  whole 
of  the  public  dominion,  and  refuse  what  was  now  offered,  they 
would  have  just  occasion  hereafter  to  reproach  themselves;  or 
if  not,  they  would  be  reproached  by  their  posterity,  for  throwing 
away  the  practical  blessings  within  their  reach,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain an  object  which  he  solemnly  believed  would  never  be  ac- 
complished. He  would  now  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  their  equitable  character  as  it 
respects  the  whole  of  the  common  union.  Having  already 
shewn  that  the  fund  itself  was  derjived  from  the  common  blood  • 
and  common  treasure  of  the  country — he  would  ask  if  it  ought 
not  still  to  be  held  for  the  common  benefit.?  The  country  enjoys, 
he  was  willing  to  admit,  unexampled  prosperity.  But  did  we 
hope  that  we  should  exist  as  a nation  for  centnres  to  come.?  Did 
we  hope  that  our  union  would  last  as  long  as  the  republics  of 
antiquity,  if  not  much  longer.?  And  are  we,  on  the  strength  of 
such  expectations,  to  make  a wasteful  disposition  of  the  rich 
patrimony  which  has  been  bequeathed  to  us.?  Are  we  always  to 
be  free  from  wars  and  troubles,  and  difficulties.?  What  nation 
had  always  been  exempt  from  themr  Look  at  Europe  from 
which  we  sprang.  It  had  enjoyed,  he  believed  at  this  time,  one 
of  the  longest  intervals  of  peace  which  had  been  experienced 
for  several  centuries.  It  was  only  seventeen  years  and  a half 
sinee  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  which  terminated  the 
wars  of  the  French  revolution — and  we  now  see  the  whole  of 
Europe  apparently  on  the  eve  of  general  war.  And  do  we 
expect  to  be  forever  at  peace.?  Never  to  want  money  again.? 
Nev(!r  to  be  in  debt.?  But  to  be  free  from  all  embarrassments 
and  debts  hereafter.?  No  thinking  man  could  indulge  these  chi- 
merical ideas — these  vain  speculations.  What  then  was  it  our 
duty  to  do.?  Now  was  the  time,  above  all  others,  when  we 
should  nur.s8  and  take  care  of  our  resources.  What  nation  of 
antiquity— what  nation  of  modern  times— has  ever  possessed 
such  vast  resources  as  the  immense  public  domain — the  capa- 
cious womb  of  unborn  republics.?  He  had  had  occasion  to  re- 
mark either  in  his  observations-  last  session,  or  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures,  that  five  hundred  years  hence, 
if  we- discharged  our  duty  and  took  care  of  this  important  in- 
terest, they  who  will  come  after  us  may  be  legislating  in  this  very 
hall,  which  he  hoped  would  then  be  standing,  as  it  would  stand 
upon  this  great  and  absorbing  subject  of  the  public  domain, 
lie  recollected,  during  the  late  war,  when  the  distress  of  the 
country  w-as  at  its  height— when  we  wanted  money— wanted 
credit — when  our  arms  were  paralyzed  for  want  of  the  neces- 
.sary  means  for  sustaining  the  war:  he  recollected  how  it  then 
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gladdened  every  patriotic  heart — when  the  exhaustless  nature 
of  this  immense  national  resource  was  eloquently  depicted  by  a 
member  of  the  other  house.  Enough  not  only  for  that,  but  for 
fifty  or  a hundred  other  wars,  should  we  unfortunately  become 
involved  in  them.  And  now  we  are  out  of  debt;  and  it  would 
seem  that  we  are  never  again  to  be  in  debt — that  we  are  out  of 
difficulty,  and  never  again  to  be  in  difficulty:  and  a hundred 
schemes  are  suggested  to  dispose  of  these  lands,  because  of  our 
unbounded  prosperity;  :is  if  we  could  not  too  soon  get  rid  of  the 
fund.  Happier  would  it  be  for  us,  and  happier  too  for  posterity, 
should  we  be  wise  enough  to  husband  well  this  resource.  He 
trusted  the  senate  would  not  be  deceived  by  these  vain  projects. 
It  was  said  that  there  is  some  discontent  in  the  west;  and  how 
was  it  proposed  to  allay  this  discontent? 

He  denied  the  fact  however— there  never  had  been  any  ge- 
neral discontent  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands;  there  was 
nothing  like  discontent  there.  It  was  true,  that  some  gentle- 
men, in  various  states  of  the  west,  had  held  out  to  the  people 
of  that  quarter  of  the  union,  alluring  projects  of  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  own  states,  by  setting  u|)  a claim  to  the  lands 
within  their  limits;  and  it  was  very  likely  that  some  of  the 
people  may  have  indulged  a dream  that  something  like  these 
projects  might  one  day  be  realised:  but  there  was  nothing  like 
discontent,  with  the  great  body  of  the  people,  on  the  subject  of 
the  public  lands.  But  if  there  were  discontents,  what  would  be 
the  proper  course  to  pursue?  We  ought  to  examine  calmly  into 
the  causes — to  endeavor  in  a parental  manner,  to  investigate 
the  extent  of  the  disaffection.  Should  it  appear  to  be  well 
founded,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  endeavor  to  alleviate  it  as  fai- 
ns possible.  But  if  there  was  no  foundation  for  it,  if  you  dis- 
covered that  it  was  merely  one  portion  of  the  union  demanding 
that  which  belonged  to  the  whole;  if  there  was  no  just  ground 
for  complaint;  would  you,  to  gratify  this  murmuring  portion  of 
the  union,  give  to  it  that  which  was  the  property  of  all? 

Would  you  behave  like  the  weak  and  foolish  parent,  who 
seeing  one  child  crying  for  the  bauble  which  another  possessed, 
would  unjustly  take  it  away  from  the  possessor,  and  by  giving  it 
to  the  other,  set  the  one  who  had  been  bereaved  crying  also.?— 
Would  you  allay  discontent,  if  discontent  existed  in  a new  state, 
by  raising  a more  formidable  and  greater  discontent  in  the  other 
states?  and  would  you  not  do  this,  if  you  adopted  a partial,  nar- 
row scheme  of  distribution  which  was  proposed  by  the  substi- 
tute of  the  committee  on  public  lands?  Beware,  Mr.  President, 
on  this,  as  on  other  great  subjects  of  contention,  that  you  do 
not  shift  the  theatre  of  discontent. 

It  becomes  us  to  take  care  that  we  do  not  raise  a storm  full 
of  menace,  not  only  to  the  integrity  of  the  union,  but  to  every 
great  interest  of  the  country.  He  could  not  conceive  of  a more 
happy  disposition  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  than  that 
which  was  provided  by  this  bill.  It  was  supposed  that  five 
years  would  be  neither  too  long  nor  too  short  a period  for  a fair 
experimept.  In  case  a war  should  break  out,  we  withdrew  liom 
its  peaceful  destination  a sum  of  from  two  and  a half  to  three  and 
a half  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  apply  it  to  a vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war.  A sum  which  would  pay  the  interest 
on  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  which  might  be  required  to  sustain 
the  war,  and  a sum  which  is  constantly  and  progressively  in- 
creasing. It  proposes,  now  that  the  general  government  has 
no  use  for  the  money — now  that  the  surplus  treasure  is  really  a 
source  of  vexatious  embarrassment  to  us,  and  gives  rise  to  a 
succession  of  projects,  to  supply  for  a short  time  a fund  to  the 
states  which  want  our  assistance— to  advance  to  them  that 
which  we  do  not  want,  and  which  they  will  apply  to  great  be- 
neficial national  purposes;  and  should  war  take  place,  to  divert 
it  to  the  vigorous  support  of  the  war;  and,  when  it  ceases,  to 
apply  it  again  to  its  peaceful  purposes.  And  thus  we  may  grow 
from  time  to  time,  with  a fund  which  will  endure  for  centuries, 
and  which  will  augment  with  the  growth  of  the  nation,  aiding 
the  states  in  seasons  of  peace,  and  sustaining  the  general  go- 
vernment in  periods  of  war. 

The  bill  proposes  to  nurse  and  preserve  this  fund,  to  apply  it 
when  wanted  to  the  purposes  orthe  general  government;  and 
w'hen  its  application  is  made  to  the  states,  what  are  the  objects? 
The  honorable  senator  complains  about  colonization;  and  asks 
what  interest  Illinois  has  in  it?  He,  Mr.  Clay,  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  the  question.  He  supposed  every  part  of  the  union 
was  interested  in  the  humane  object  of  colonizing  the  free 
blacks.  He  supposed  that  if  any  part  were  exempt  from  the 
evils  of  a mixt  population,  it  would  still  not  be  inditierent  to 
the  pro.sperity  of  less  favored  portions.  The  darkest  spot  in  the 
map  of  our  country  is  undoubtedly  the  condition  of  the  Afiican 
race.  And  every  benevolent  and  patriotic  mind  must  hope  that 
at  some  distant  day  it  will  be  effaced.  Colonization  has  open- 
ed the  only  practicable  scheme  which,  by  draining  first  the 
country  of  free  blacks,  and  then,  either  by  the  authority  of  the 
States,  or  by  individual  emancipation  of  those  now  held  in  sla- 
very, holds  out  a hope  of  the  ultimate  deliverance  of  our  coun- 
try from  this  great  evil.  Suppose  that  fifty  or  a hundred  years 
hence,  the  country  could  be  entirely  rid  of  this  African  race, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Illinois — would  any  gentleman  say 
that  he  should  be  indifferent  to  such  an  auspicious  resuli?  In 
his  judgment,  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  ready  to 
unite  heartily  in  any  practical  scheme,  if  there  could  be  one 
devised,  by  which  this  country  could  be  delivered  from  all  por- 
tions of  the  African  race  amongst  us,  both  free  and  bond,  it 
would  be  the  happiest  of  all  events  for  the  union.  But  why  did 
tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois  restrict  his  view  to  this  single  point? 
The  bill  did  not  confine  the  states  to  colonization.  What  was 


the  bill?  It  presented  three  great  objects  for  the  consideration 
of  the  states,  out  of  which  they  were  at  liberty  freely  to  select. 
It  proposed  colonization,  education,  and  internal  improvement, 
in  the  reimbursement  of  such  debts  as  may  have  been  incurred 
for  internal  improvements  in  the  states.  The  gentleman  ob- 
jects to  this  latter  clause.  But  Mr.  C.  would  ask,  why  those 
states  which  have  gone  ahead  in  the  cause  of  internal  improve- 
ment, Pennsylv'ania,  New  York,  Ohio,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
rid  themselves  of  the  debts  which  they  may  have  contracted? 
If  they  had  outstripped  the  other  states,  why  should  they  be  re- 
quired to  remain  under  burthensome  debts,  and  engage  in  new 
objects  perhaps  not  wanted. 

With  regar^l  to  education  and  internal  improvement,  these 
are  objects  in  which  all  parts  of  the  union  are  interested.  Edu- 
cation and  internal  improvements  in  any  part  of  the  union,  are 
objects  which  affect,  more  or  less,  the  interests  of  all  other  parts 
of  the  union.  There  was  a restriction  upon  the  states.  They 
were  not  left  without  limitation.  The  fund  was  directed  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  congress,  and  the  states  were  not  left 
unrestricted  as  to  its  application.  They  were  required  to  apply 
it  to  one  of  three  great  objects  in  which  all  parties  were  inter- 
ested, as  objects  of  national  importance. 

Thus  it  had  been  shown  that,  according  to  the  plan  of  the 
bill,  the  fund  was  to  be  applied,  in  times  of  peace,  fot  the  bene- 
fit of  the  states,  which  may  stand  in  instant  need  of  the  means 
which  the  general  government  does  not  want,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  their  moral  and  physical  condition;  and  in  war,  the 
fund  was  to  be  resumed,  and  applied  to  the  general  objects  of 
the  war.  Thus,  it  was  to  be  applied,  in  peace  or  war,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  provision  in  the  various  acts  of  cession,  the  great 
object  of  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states  would  be  kept  in 
view.  This  ample  resource  would  be  preserved  for  all  the  vi- 
cissitudes to  which  this  nation  may  be  exposed,  and  we  should 
be  enabled,  if  free  from  war  for  90  or  3l)  years,  to  accomplish 
most  of  the  great  objects  of  internal  improvement,  in  the  com- 
pletion of  which  the  country  feels  an  interest,  should  the  states 
determine  so  to  apply  it. 

But  there  was  another  and  the  greatest  object  of  all  connect- 
ed with  tlie  passage  of  this  bill,  to  which  in  conclusion  of  this 
part  of  the  subject,  he  was  desirous  to  refer.  He  alluded  to  the 
effect  of  this  measure  on  the  durability  of  our  union.  He  hoped 
he  should  not  be  mistaken,  when  he  made  the  suggestion  that, 
above  all  former  periods  in  this  country’^,  this  was  the  momernt 
when  it  was  most  imperative  upon  every  American  statesman 
to  bend  all  the  efforts  of  his  mind  to  the  infusion  of  new  vigor 
into  the  union.  It  was  a melancholy  fact  that  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  sentiment  of  union  appeared  to  have  been  gieatly 
weakened.  II  was  a melancholy  fact  that  there  was  every 
where  springing  up,  daily  and  hourly,  an  apprehension  of  inse- 
curity, a fear  that  our  republic  cannot  last, — that  it  is  destined 
to  premature  dissolution.  He  did  not  speak  of  one  part  of  the 
union,  but  of  all  parts.  This  was  a policy  which  unhappily 
prevailed.  Whatever  course  could  restore  confidence,  produce 
harmony,  create  anew  an  attachment  to  the  union  in  all  its 
parts,  and  which  could  prevent  the  greatest  calamity  that  could 
befal  this  people,  ought  to  receive  the  favorable  attention  of  the 
legislature.  He  would  ask  if  there  was  any  project  conceiva- 
ble by  man  which  was  better  calculated  to  strengthen  the  union 
than  the  bill  which  was  now  on  the  table?  What  was  it?  It 
proposed  that  a sum  amounting  to  about  three  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  annually  increasing;  which,  twenty  years  hence  may 
be  six  millions,  and  forty  years  hence,  twelve  millions— the 
source  from  which  the  fund  is  drawn  being  specifically  ceded  or 
acquired  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  union — shall  be  annually 
and  parentally  distributed  by  this  government  through  the 
whole  confederacy,  amongst  all  parts  of  it  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  whole.  Lei 
this  project  go  into  operation;  let  all  the  states  be  satisfied  that 
it  will  last  .as  long  as  the  fund  from  which  it  is  to  be  distributed, 
as  long  as  the  almost  exhanstless  public  domain  shall  continue, 
and  we  shall  cement  this  union  by  the  strongest  of  ties  for  fiv* 
hundred  years  to  come.  What  state  will  then  be  disposed  to  go 
out  of  the  confederacy,  and  sacrifice  the  great  advantages  ad- 
ministered by  this  government?  What  state  in  the  union  will 
be  disposed  to  give  up  the  advantage  of  this  annual  dividend, 
with  all  the  rich  fruits  which  are  to  result  from  the  improved 
moral  and  physical  condition  of  its  people,  and  go  forth  in  its 
forlorn,  weak,  and  destitute  condition,  an  outcast  without  hope 
the  scorn  of  its  neighbors,  an  object  of  contempt  with  foreign 
powers,  and  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  meanest  of  them,  and 
even  to  the  aggressions  of  lawless  pirates?  Pass  this  bill,  and 
satisfy  the  states  of  this  confederacy  that  this  fund,  which  is 
constantly  increasing,  is  to  be  applied  forever,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  them  for  the  great  objects  which  are  specified,  and  in  time  of 
war,  to  free  them  from  that  taxation  which  would  be  incident 
to  a state  of  war,  my  life,  (said  Mr.  Clay),  on  the  sufficiency  of 
the  security  which  this  would  present  for  the  continuance  of 
the  union.  No  section,  no  state,  will  be  found  so  lost  to  its 
own  interest,  as  to  be  induced  to  cut  itself  loose,  and  to  aban- 
don its  participation  forever,  in  this  rich  and  growing  resource. 

One  or  two  words  on  the  que.-lion  immediately  before  the  se- 
nate, and  he  would  conclude.  That  question  was  to  substitute 
a new  proposition,  by  adopting  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  on  the  public  lands,  in  lieu  of  the  other  bill.  And  what 
was  this  new  project?  It  was  at  one  stroke  to  cut  down  three- 
fifths  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  public  lands.  The  mini- 
mum price  of  these  lands  is  now  $1  25  per  acre;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed to  reduce  it  to  50  cents  per  acre,  on  all  the  lands  which 
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remain  unsold  at  public  auction.  It  thus  proposes,  by  a single 
provision,  to  lake  thrce-fif'tlis  from  this  fund,  and  what  does  it 
propose  to  do  afterwards.? 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  a clause  from  the  bill  of  the  committee.] 
Now  this  was  not  a project  for  the  poor.  No  such  tiling. 
Any  man,  witiiout  any  regard  to  the  amount  of  his  wealtli,  or 
his  condition,  may  settle  down  on  the  lands,  and  require  a right  to 
them  by  five  years  cultivation,  but  he  has  to  settle  up;iii  the  lands. 
By  the  proclamation  issued  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
year  17(j3,  and  afterwards  by  the  royal  colonial  governments  and 
by  several  of  the  slates  which  subsequently  became  iiuhipendent, 
this  condition  of  cultivation  has  been  required  to  perfect  the  title 
to  waste  land,  and  yet  invariably,  as  far  as  his  knpwledge  went, 
this  provision  had  been  dispensed  with,  or  been  considered  .a 
mere  nullity.  There  were  various  kinds  of  settlements  formerly 
required  by  Virginia. 

[Here  Mr.  Cluy  specified  the  various  conditions,  but  was  not 
distinctly  heard.] 

She  required  that  the  individual  should  settle  on  the  land. 
Now  what  did  they  do.?  They  went  on  the  lands  and  put  up  a 
small  cabin,  somewhat  resembling  those  which  are  set  up  in 
Kentucky  as  traps  to  catch  wild  turkeys,  and  this  was  consider- 
ed an  improvement!  Well,  with  regard  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil;  sometimes  they  turned  up  the  earth  and  planted  a few 
hills  of  corn;  and  this  was  considered  cultivation.  The  settlers 
gained  their  object,  and  there  was  no  attempt  to  exact  a too 
rigid  observance  of  the  conditions.  No  one  sat  down  upon  his 
property  with  a view  to  make  it  his  permanent  residence.  Now, 
at  this  moment,  old  James  Masterlon,  who  lives  near  Lexington, 
and  is  eighty  years  old,  excepted,  he  did  not  recollect  a single 
individual,  or  the  descendants  of  any  individual,  who  had  re- 
mained on  the  lands  which  they  had  originally  settled.  The 
settlers  acquired  their  lands,  made  their  entries,  and  then  dis- 
posed t)f  them  for  bear  skins,  rifles,  or  any  other  marketable 
commodity. 

With  regard  to  the  settlement  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
in  the  project  of  the  committee,  there  is  no  specification  of  any 
improvement  required— there  is  no  condition  for  the  cultivation 
of  any  specific  quantity,  nor  in  any  defined  mode.  What  does 
the  amendment  proj)ose.?  It  allows  any  man,  whether  rich  or 
poor,  to  acquire  the  right  of  settling  the  land,  by  paying  fifty 
cents  an  acre.  Here  is  a man  who  will  send  one  son  or  substi- 
tute, to  set  up  a cabin  and  cultivate  half  an  acre  on  one  side  of 
his  fiinn;  another  who  may  set  out  his  potatoes,  or  plant  some 
corn,  and  raise  a few  pumpkins  on  the  other  side,  and  so  on,  to 
acquire  their  patents;  and  they  will  afterwards  find  their  way 
into  the  market,  and  be  sold  as  cheap  as  military  patents  have 
been  sold  at  the  brokers  in  Pennsylvania  avenue. 

How  many  of  the  soldiers,  during  the  late  war,  are  now  to  be 
found  residing  on  their  lands.?  All  their  patents  were  disposed 
of  for  a mere  song,  and  go  into  the  hands  of  speculators  in  our 
great  cities.  He  had  heard  of  a single  individual  in  New  York, 
holding  at  this  moment  a principality  in  Illinois,  and  who  is  re- 
tarding the  settlement  of  that  part  of  the  country  by  holding  up 
the  lands  at  an  extravagant  price.  Land  is  not  the  only  want  of 
man;  he  must  have  money  to  meet  his  necessities,  and  gratify 
his  [ileasures;  and  many  have  less  inclination  to  the  occupations 
of  agriculture  than  toother  pursuits.  He  regretted  that  every 
man  did  not  appreciate  farming  as  he  did.  But  it  is  impossilde 
to  change  the  characters  of  men.  Many  who  are  eager  for  land, 
desire  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  but  will  part  with  it 
as  soon  as  they  have  nominally  complied  with  the  conditions 
which  the  laws  prescribe.  H.e  objected  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause its  benefits  were  not  confined  to  the  poor  settlers;  and  on 
account  of  its  inequality.  What  chance  would  the  people  of 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  New  York  or  Pennsylvania,  stand  with  the 
people  of  Illinois,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  tlie  vacant 
land  around  them.? 

We  had  been  told  by  the  president  as  well  as  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  that  population  is  more  important  to  the  country 
than  land,  and  the  sentiment  is  undoubtedly  true.  It  should  be 
recollected,  however,  that  the  mere  transfer  of  population  from 
one  section  of  the  country,  or  from  one  part  of  a state  to  ano- 
ther, adds  nothing  to  the  sum  total.  If  it  be  so  important  to 
augment  and  not  to  .shift  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
the  privilege  of  seillement  should  be  held  out  to  foreigners  to 
induce  them  to  come  here  and  increase  our  numbers.  When 
Georgia  distributed  her  lands  by  a lottery,  altliongh  one  man 
might  obtain  more  lands  than  he  possessed  before,  it  produced 
no  increase  in  the  population  of  the  state.  It  was  not  a shift- 
ing, blit  an  increasing  population  which  \^as  desirable.  He 
wished  that  our  country  was  densely  populated,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean;  and  that  all  were  endowed 
with  our  principles  and  our  love  of  liberty  and  devotion  to  hu- 
man rights.  But  be  could  not,  because  he  felt  this  sentiment, 
consent  to  be  caught  by  a project  which,  altogether  delusive, 
whilst  its  tendency  is  to  sacrifice  the  public  domain,  leaves  the 
total  amount  of  oiir  population  identically  the  same. 

Pass  the  amendment  of  the  committee  and  the  lands  will  be 
swept  bv  those  who  are  on  the  spot;  but  the  population  will  re- 
main precisely  as  it  is  now.  'Phe  sclieme,  wliile  it  would  de- 
strov  the  public  domain,  would  engender  spccalaiion,  and  lead 
to  numerous  frauds  and  evasions,  and  while  fraught  with  palpa- 
ble injustice  to  the  people  in  all  other  parts  of  the  union,  would 
he  found  to  be  far  less  conducive  to  the  pro.spcrity  of  the  new 
states  tlian  the  proposed  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  lands. 

He  had  not  intended,  when  he  came  into  the  senate,  to  make 
more  than  a very  few  observations;  and  regretted  that  he  had 
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been  induced  to  take  up  so  much  time.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  senate  would  excuse  the  length  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  deep  feeling  which  he  entertained  of  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  which  was  now  under  consideration, 
resulting  from  a thorough  conviction  that  no  measure  which 
does  not  embrace  the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  ought  to  receive  the  favorable  consideration  of  congress. 
He  trusted  that  the  senate  would  reject  llie  amendment,  and 
■ settle  forever  on  the  basis  of  comprehensive  equity  proposed  by 
his  hill,  this  important  question;  which,  if  not  speedily  and  per- 
manently settled,  was  more  likely  to  produce  dissension  through- 
out the  country,  than  any  other  subject  which  at  this  lime  pressed 
itself  upon  the  consideration  of  congress. 

In  conclusion,  lie  should  only  invoke  the  senate  to  extend  to 
his  bill  the  same  favor  which  it  had  received  at  the  last  session. 

THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1833. 

Mr.  Grundy  said:  Upon  this  subject  it  is  manifest  that  there 
are  two  opinions  rising  up  in  different  quarters  of  the  country, 
directly  in  opposition  to  each  other  and  both  of  them,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  founded  in  error.  One  portion  of  our  politi- 
cians think  that  the  new  states  in  which  the  lands  are  situated, 
have  a claim  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  portions  of  the  coun- 
try upon  that  principle  of  national  law  which  confers  on  the 
sovereignty  of  a state  a right  to  all  the  soil  within  its  limits. 
Against  this  opinion,  I have  heretofore,  and  now  contend,  let  it 
come  from  what  authority  it  may.  Another  set  of  politicians 
say,  and  the  bill  on  your  table  is  predicated  on  that  idea,  that  the 
states,  as  such,  have  some  other,  and  different  kind  of  claim  to 
these  lands,  or  their  proceeds,  than  they  have  to  the  money  in  the 
treasury  of  the  U.  States,  arising  from  other  sources  of  the  public 
revenue.  I differ  from  lliose  who  entertain  this  opinion  likewise. 
My  proijosition  is,  and  I shall  endeavour  to  maintain  it,  that  the 
lands  belong  to  neither  the  new  nor  the  old  states,  nor  to  both 
of  them  combined;  but  to  the  federal  government,  and  that  their 
proceeds  cannot  be  applied  to  other  objects  than  those  to  which 
the  United  States  can  constitutionally  appropriate  money.  In 
order  tliat  I may  be  able  to  establish  my  proposition,  I ask  the 
alieiUion  of  the  .senate  to  the  mode  in  which  the  titles  were  ac- 
quired, and  I call  upon  the  advocates  of  the  title  of  the  new 
states  to  show  upon  what  they  found  their  claim.  Did  the  new 
states  purchase  these  lands  from  the  original  proprietors  or  own- 
ers? Have  they  made  any  contract  or  agreement,  which  would 
authorise  them  to  put  up  this  claim.?  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  pre- 
tended.— Their  sole  reliance  is  upon  the  principle  that  sove- 
reignly conveys  the  title.  This  principle  it  is  acirnitled  exists, 
and  is  unquestionable  between  nations  or  states,  foreign  to  each 
other,  and  between  whom  there  are  no  stipulations  or  compacts 
to  the  contrary — but  it  is  wholly  inapplicable,  as  between  the 
general  government  and  the  new  states;  to  adopt  it  would  be  in 
direct  violation  of  the  agreements  and  compacts  entered  into  by 
each  of  them,  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  When  about  to  be- 
come members  of  this  union,  they  disclaimed  all  right  and  pre- 
tence of  title  to  the  lands  of  the  federal  government,  within  their 
respective  limits;  it  is  their  own  declaration,  it  is  engrafted  in 
the  constitution  of  every  state;  the  very  charter  which  gave 
lliern  their  existence  acknowledges  that  they  have  no  right  or 
claim  to  these  lands.  There  is  no  state  in  which  it  was  suppos- 
ed the  general  government  owned  land,  which  has  not,  in  its 
constitution,  relinquished  that  right  which  sovereignty  confers, 
except  tlie  state  of  Tennessee.  She  was  admitted  into  the  union 
without  any  such  stipulation  or  condition,  and  therefore  stands 
in  a different  situation  in  relation  to  this  subject  from  the  other 
states  in  which  there  may  be  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands. 
When  the  new  states,  some  years  since,  came  forward  and  put 
up  their  claim  to  these  lands,  I took  the  liberty  of  saying  that  it 
appi.’ared  to  me  to  be  a violation  ofgood  faith  and  the  sacredness 
of  a solemn  agreement,  and  gave  the  reasons  at  length  in  sup- 
port of  the  opinion  I then  expressed,  and  will  not  detain  the  se- 
nate by  a repetition  of  them,  but  with  this  short  view  of  the  sub  • 
ject  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  the  new  states  have  no  right  to 
these  lands,  more  tlian  the  other  states  in  the  union.  At  the 
same  time,  I wish  it  to  be  understood,  that  I do  not  object  to 
the  appropriations  which  have  or  hereafter  may  be  made  to  the 
new  states  of  portious  of  tlie  land  within  their  limits,  for  inter- 
nal improveraenfs;  ihi.s,  however,  is  not  because  they  have  a 
better  claim  than  any  other  portion  of  the  country;  these  appro- 
priations are  made  upon  tlie  ground  that  it  is  sound  policy  to  ini- 
(irove  the  country,  and  tliereby  add  value  to  the  residuum  of 
the  public  lands;  hence  a right  as  well  as  n duty  is  created  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government  to  enhance  the  value  of  the 
public  domain. 

The  next  inquiry  is,  what  right  have  the  states  as  such  to  put 
a claim  to  these  lands.?  To  ascertain  this,  we  must  look  to  the 
derivation  of  the  title  and  see  to  whom  it  has  been  made.  Dur- 
ing the'  revolutionary  war  it  was  urged  fiy  several  of  the  states 
in  strong  and  impressive  language  that  it  was  unjust  that  the 
wild  and  uninhabited  tracts  of  land  contained  in  the  charter  of 
Virginia  and  other  states  similarly  situated,  should  be  conquered 
and  secured  by  the  joint  arms  of  all  the  states,  and  then  not  be 
disposed  of  for  the  benefit  of  all;  they  therefore  remonstrated 
with  the  old  congress  against  this  injustice,  as  they  considered 
it.  Congress  acknowledged  the  justice  of  their  demands,  and 
applied  to  the  several  state.s  within  whose  limits  the  lands  were 
situated,  to  relinquish  their  title  in  support  of  the  common  cause 
in  which  all  the  states  were  engaged.  The  states  yielded  to 
this  application,  and  Virginia  surrendered  all  her  territory  west 
of  the  river  Ohio,  including  the  present  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
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Illinois,  and  Michii;an  territory;  the  other  states  followed  her 
example,  hut  for  what  purpose  did  they  make  these  grants?  Was 
it  that  tlie  proceeds  slunild  he  given  away  either  to  the  stales  or 
individuals,  or  scatiered  to  the.  winds?  Such  an  idea  never  en- 
tered the  minds  of  men  at  that  p(!i  iod.  What  was  the  great  and 
important  object  which  operated  upon  a portion  of  the  states  in 
demanding,  and  on  the  others  in  surrendering  these  lands  to  the 
disposition  of  tlie  old  congress?  It  was  known  that  we  were 
engaged  in  an  expensive  war,  and  were  deeply  involved  in  debt. 
The  issue  of  the  controversy  was  doubtful,  but  if  we  succeeded, 
one  thing  was  certain,  that  we  had  a large  acctimnlation  of  debt 
existing  against  the  old  congress,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discharge  liowever  prosperous  tlie  termination  of  the  war  might 
be.  In  order,  then,  to  promote  the  public  credit  and  to  provide 
a common  fund  to  meet  the  various  engagements  which  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  necessarily  created,  almost  all  the  states 
which  had  vacant  and  unappropriated  lands  came  forward.  And 
what  is  the  declared  intention  of  5acli  of  the  states  in  making 
the  surrender?  I have- examined  all  the  acts  of  cession,  tlie 
eame  language  is  used,  they  all  say  for  the  common  charge  and 
expenditure,  for  the  common  benefit  we  surrender  the  lands; 
and  to  whom  did  they  surrender  them?  To  the  congress  of  the 
United  Stales,  to  be  applied  for  the  common  benefit;  for,  and  in 
discharge  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It 
is  true,  the  debtof  the  revolution,  as  it  is  usually  denominated 
and  considered,  is  discharged;  there  is  still,  however,  a heavy 
iiiGumbrance  upon  the  public  lands,which  cannot  be  discharged 
for  many  years.  I refer  to  the  pensions  allowed  by  law,  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution — these  constitute  a charge 
upon  this  fund,  and  form  a part  of  the  common  expenditure  for 
which  these  lands  were  pledged,  and  until  fully  paid,  the  lands 
cannot  be  released  and  applied  to  other  purpo.ses.  It  is  supposed 
that  not  less  than  three millions  a year  will  be  necessary  to  meet 
this  demand.  The  sales  of  the  public  lands  will  probably  not 
amount  to  that  sum;  we  know  the  net  proceeds  will  not — at 
present,  this  fund  is  answering  the  purpose  of  its  original  desti- 
nation, and  it  ought  not  to  be  diverted  from  it. 

But  let  us  see  by  what  means  the  debt  proper  has  been  paid. 
The  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  have  discharged  a very  small 
portion  of  it;  all  the  other  sources  of  revenue  have  been  resort- 
ed to,  and  the  monies  arising  from  them  applied  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  this  debt.  When  the  .money  thus  expended  from 
other  sources  to  this  object  shall  be  replaced  in  the  public  trea- 
cury  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  surely  it  siiould  not  be 
used  or  employed  in  any  other  way  or  for  any  other  purposes 
than  tliose  to  w’hich  monies  arising  from  any  other  sources 
could  be  legitimately  appropriated.  To  make  my  ideas  upon 
this  subject  still  plainer;  wc  have  taken  money  arising  from  the 
duties  upon  imports  to  pay  the  public  debt,  instead  of  using  the 
land  for  that  purpose;  now,  when  we  sell  the  lands  and  receive 
tlie  proceeds  of  the  sales,  the  money  should  be  subslituled  in 
the  place  of  that  which  was  received  from  imports.  The  trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  has  furnished  all  the  means,  by  which 
the  lands  acquired  from  Georgia,  by  her  cession,  have  been  paid 
for — Louisiana  was  obtained  from  the  emperor  of  France,  by  the 
federal  government,  and  paid  for  by  its  own  money.  The  Flori- 
das  were  purchased  from  Spain,  and  paid  for  in  the  same  man- 
ner. To  none  of  these  lands,  can  I discover  the  least  color  of 
claim  on  the  part  of  the  states. 

It  is  not  argued  by  the  friends  of  this  hill  that  congress  can 
give  away  the  public  money  or  distribute  it  to  individuals  or 
states,  ad  likitum.  Unless,  therefore,  its  advocates  can  succeed 
in  showing  that  congress  has  more  power  over  this  source  of 
revenue  arising  from  the  public  lands  than  it  possesses  over 
other  public  monies,  this  bill  must  fall.  This  brings  me  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  under  consideration;  and  I will  endeavor 
to  show  to  the  senate  that  this  bill  is  calculated  to  put  down  the 
policy  of  tliis  government  as  now  administered.  That  it  is 
doing  that  indirectly  which  we  cannot  do  directly,  and  we  know 
it  to  be  so.  We  are  to  give  this  money  to  the  states,  and  for 
what  purpose?  To  make  internal  improvements,  and  can  we 
make  such  internal  improvements  as  the  states  will  make  if 
you  give  them  this  money?  There  is  a difference  among  politi- 
cians as  to  the  powers  of  the  general  government  upon  this 
subject.  Great  national  objects  of  internal  improvement,  it  is 
conceded  by  both  parties,  may  be  carried  into  effect  by  this  go- 
vernment; but  local  objects  are  not  conceded;  and  as  this  go- 
vernment is  now  officered,  we  know  that  no  bill  for  such  im- 
provements can  become  a law.  Whatever  congress  miglit  be 
disposed  to  do  in  such  cases,  the  executive  sanction  cannot  be 
obtained.  But  grant  the  slates  tlie  money  to  make  any  im- 
provements they  please,  however  local  or  unimportant,  and  you 
evade  tlie  settled  policy  of  the  present  administration,  which 
you  cannot  overcoimf  by  direct  action.  In  short,  by  giving  the 
money  to  the  states  and  making  tliern  your  agents,  you  expend 
it  upon  objects  which  the  most  zealous  friends  of  internal  im- 
provements by  the  general  government  would  never  dream  of. 
Is  this  hot  doing,  as  I have  said,  that,  indirectly,  which  you  can- 
not do  directly?  Would  you  not  by  the  insimmeiitality  of  the 
state  legislature,  be  doing  acts  which  you  have  not  the  constitu- 
tional power  to  perform  yourselves?  The  second  object  to 
which  the  money  is  to  be  applied  by  this  bill,  is  education.  I 
admit  the  full  value  of  this  object;  but  has  it  entered  into  the 
mind  of  any  public  man,  that  congress  could  establish  a system 
of  education  in  the  different  states?  Such  a proposition  has 
never  been  made,  and  if  made  at  any  future  period,  it  surely 
can  meet  with  no  favor  in  this  body;  and  I ask  senators  to  re- 
flect and  consider  whether  there  be  any  substantial  difference, 


in  point  of  constitutional  power,  between  this  government’s 
doing  it  itself,  and  giving  the  money  to  the  states,  and  directing 
them  to  do  it. 

As  to  the  third  provision  in  the  bill,  which  is  to  expend  the 
money  in  transporting  the  free  people  of  color  to  Liberia,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  I con-ider  it  perfectly  visionary,  and  this 
provision  in  the  bill  would  be  harmless  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
fraction of  the  constitution  involved  in  it;  because  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  state  legislatures  would  so  apply  the  money;  they 
would  expend  it  on  objects  in  their  own  states.  From  what 
part  of  tlie  constitution  is  the  power  thus  to  expend  money  de- 
rived? How  can  it  be  contended  that  this  government  can  fur- 
nish money  to  better  the  situation  of  the  free  man  of  color, 
when  it  is  admitted  that  you  caiiuot  give  money  to  a poor  man 
to  better  ids  situation?  No— not  even  to  remove  him  from  one 
part  of  the  United  States  to  anotlier. 

I will  now  proceed  to  another  branch  of  this  subject.  If  I 
wore  in  favor  of  this  measure;  if  I believed  it  authorised  by  the 
constitution;  if  I believed  it  wise  and  politic,  I would  not  at 
this  time,  give  my  assent  to  it.  It  is,  and  it  cannot  be  conceal- 
ed, a lariflAneasure.  It  is  to  keep  up  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  here  I wisli  to  be  distinctly  understood;  I have  contributed 
notliiii2  by  any  vote  or  act  of  mine  to  produce  the  present  state 
of  excitement  which  exists  in  the  country.  I will  do  nothing 
to  increa.se  or  aggravate  it.  I will  yield  nothing  to  intimidation 
or  to  that  hostile  array  which  is  displaying  it-^ilf  in  the  south. 

I will  neither  go  faster  nor  slower.  1 will  neither  be  accelerated 
or  retarded  in  my  movements  by  any  occurrence  of  that  kind; 
but  there  are  considerations  to  which  1 am  prepared  to  yield 
much.  To  that  deep  sense  of  injustice  long  continued,  which 
is  felt  by  the  whole  south,  and  by  a great  portion  of  the  west,  I 
would  yield  mucli.  To  the  apprehension  that  oppression,  long 
persisted  in,  which  is  heavy  and  cannot  be  always  borne,  might 
weaken  and  in  time  alienate  the  affections  of  any  great  portion 
of  the  community  from  this  government.  I am  ready  to  yield 
any  thing  which  will  not  produce  injustice  to  others.  However, 
wlietlier  the  tariff  be  reduced  or  not,  I am  in  favor  of  executing 
the  laws  and  preserving  the  union;  ami  so  far  as  my  voice  will 
go,  the  executive  shall  be  furnished  with  all  the  means  necessa- 
ry to  accomplish  these  objects.  Under  this  view  of  the  subject, 
let  us  examine  the  effect  to  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  and  ascertain  whether,  instead  of  alleviating  the  public  bur- 
dens and  removing  the  grievances  now  felt  and  complained  of,  we 
are  not  giving  a certain  assurance,  that  they  never  shall  be  re- 
moved? Tlie  public  sentiment  seems  now  settled,  and  we  scarce- 
ly hear  a voice  to  the  contrary,  from  any  quarter,  that  the  public 
revenue  must  be  brought  down  to  the  wants  of  the  government; 
if  yon,  however,  give  away  annually  near  three  millions  of  your 
money,  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  you  thereby 
create  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a tariff  to  that  amount,  high- 
er than  would  be  necessary  if  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
were  placed  in  the  treasury,  to  defray  the  expenditures  of  the 
government;  tlierefore,  instead  of  reducing  the  public  burdens, 
instead  of  doing  away  the  just  causes  of  complaint  which  exist 
ill  the  country,  you  are  fastening  them  upon  the  community. 
Make,  if  you  please,  the  most  liberal  allowance  for  the  support 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  a tariff,  producing 
twelve  millions  added  to  the  three  millions  arising  from  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands,  will  support  the  government;  but  give  this 
three  millions  away,  and  you  create  the  necessity  of  adding 
three  millions  to  the  tariff;  this,  therefore,  is  a tariff  measure. 
It  is  to  create* a demand  of  neces.sity  for  more  money,  and  when 
this  necessity  is  created,  I should  myself  feel  bound  if  it  de- 
pended on  my  single  vote,  to  fix  the  rate  of  duties  high  enough 
to  produce  the  requisite  amount.  I have  been  compelled  to 
give  my  opinion  in  reference  to  the  tariff,  becauso  it  is  connect- 
ed with  tjie  subject  matter  of  this  hill.  There  is  another  reason 
why  I object  to  this  measure;  it  will  operate  deceptively;  it 
looks  like  a gift  upon  its  face  to  the  states,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  people  of  the  states  are  taxed  to  make  up  the  amount;  it 
looks  as  if  the  slates  were  getting  something  from  the  general 
government,  hut  when  it  is  recollected  that  a tax  is  imposed  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  the  treasury,  occasioned  by  this  mea- 
sure, the  deception  is  at  once  discovered  and  the  delusion  va- 
nishes. 

The  politicians  of  the  U.  States  have  been  speaking  and  writ- 
ing about  state  rights  and  state  independence  from  the  very  foun- 
dation of  this  government,  ami  aceoreiing  to  my  bumble  judg- 
ment nothing  that  couid  be  invented  by  congress,  would  operate 
so  fatally  against  these  doctrines  as  this  measure.  If  the  states 
are  to  receive  annually  from  this  government  large  sums  of 
money  which  may  be  withheld  at  pleasure,  can  you  expect  that 
manly  spirit  and  strong  language  of  remonstrance  from  state 
legislatures,  which  we  have  sometimes  witnessed.  It  is  with 
communities  as  with  individuals,  that  man  loses  his  indepen- 
dence, who  is  in  tlie  habit  of  living  upon  the  bounty  of  another. 
He  knows  that  to  incur  the  di.spleasure  of  his  benefactor  may 
produce  a withdrawal  of  that  bounty  which  he  has  enjoyed, 
and  the  fear  of  tliis  lessens  his  independence;  he  loses  his  own 
will  and  adopts  that  of  another  as  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  The 
true  mode  upon  which  to  administer  this  government,  is  to  keep 
the  operations  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  distinct  and 
separate.  In  this  way,  that  confliction  which  produces  discord, 
is  avoided.  The  state  governments  possess  certain  means  of 
raising  revenue  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  respective  func- 
tions, and  the  state  governments  should  never  depend  upon  the 
general  government  for  the  means  of  acting  upon  the  subjects 
confided  to  them.  So  long  as  each  government  depends  upon 
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its  own  means,  it  is  independent,  and  no  longer.  We  already 
see  the  effects  produced  in  gome  of  ttie  states  by  this  anticipat- 
ed reliance  upon  the  national  treasury.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
have  contracted  large  debts  for  internal  improvements,  and  they 
are  now  pressing  this  measure  with  a view  to  obtain  money  to 
meet  the  annual  interest  falling  due  upon  their  state  treasuries. 
Is  there  not  danger  that  you  will  place  all  the  states  in  a similar 
condition,  if  you  encourage  them  to  undertake  expensive  inter- 
nal improvements  beyond  their  own  means  of  payment? 

Further,  I am  opposed  to  this  bill,  because  it  will  retard  the 
improvement  and  settlement  of  the  western  country.  In  w'hat 
I say  upon  this  subject,  I know  I feel,  and  shall  speak  as  a 
W’estern  man.  There  is  a greater  portion  of  my  affections,  of 
my  regards,  than  can  exist  elsewhere.  If  you  say  that  the 
price  of  the  public  lands,  (which  is  evidently  the  design  of  this 
bill),  even  of  poor  quality  shall  never  be  reduced,  but  at  all 
times  remain  at  the  sum  now  fixed  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  among  the  several  states, 
you  thereby  prevent  a dense  population,  and  the  cultivation  of 
soil  of  inferior  quality.  It  cannot  be  expected,  under  this  new 
system,  that  any  favors  or  indulgence  will  ever  be  extend- 
ed to  the  settlers  in  the  new  states;  a feeling  in  opposition  to  a 
liberal  spirit  towards  the  inhabitants  of  new  states  will  be  engen- 
dered in  the  different  states;  and  avarice,  the  most  unfeeling  pas- 
sion that  inhabits  the  human  breast,  will  forbid  the  distribution  of 
favors  amongst  those  who  most  need  them.  I readily  admit 
that  the  shifting  of  population  from  one  section  of  country  to 
another,  does  not  increase  the  population;  but  I by  no  means 
admit  that  it  may  not  increase  the  national  strength  and  pros- 
perity. The  government  owes  it  to  its  citizens  as  a duty,  to 
furnish  all  the  means  in  its  power,  to  render  them  collectively 
and  individually  happy  and  independent.  Wien  you  put  it  in 
the  power  of  every  man,  however  poor  and  humble  he  may  be, 
to  acquire  a freehold  of  forty,  eighty  or  one  hundred  and  sixty 
acres  of  land,  the  government  has  done  its  duty,  and  if  idle  and 
dissipated  men  will  not  take  care  of  themselves  and  household, 
will  not  embrace  and  enjoy  the  bounty  of  their  country,  tlie  go- 
vernment is  not  responsible  for  their  failure. 

At  the  last  session  I was  told,  that  my  argument  upon  this 
subject  was  not  sound,  because  those  who  worked  in  the  ma- 
nufactories were  as  good  citizens  as  those  who  cultivated  the 
soil:  that  may  be  so;  my  principle,  however,  is  this,  make  your 
citizens  independent,  and  no  man  is  so  independent  as  he  who 
gets  his  owm  livelihood  upon  his  own  soil,  and  is  not  dependent 
upon  the  will  of  others.  A man  thus  situated  is  dependent  upon 
Providence  and  his  own  exertions  alone;  he  is  not  subject  to  the 
w’him  and  caprice  of  others  by  wdiom  he  may  be  employed;  his 
livelihood  cannot  be  endangered  by  the  failure  of  capitalists, 
which  is  the  case  with  all  those  employed  in  manfacturing  es- 
tablishments; I,  therefore,  prefer  that  this  government  should 
provide,  by  its  laws,  that  every  man  of  industry  may  acquire,  at 
a cheap  rate,  a portion  of  the  public  domain.  With  respect  to 
the  policy  wJiich  I advocate,  taking  off  a portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  old  states,  I can  fully  appreciate  it.  Tennessee  will 
be  deprived  of  many  of  its  most  valuable  citizens;  with  me, 
however,  this  forms  no  objection;  I will  never  legislate  to  keep 
men  where  they  are,  that  others  may  be  benefitted  by  their 
labor.  Should  any  of  my  fellow  citizens  consult  me  upon  the 
subject  of  their  removal,  my  language  to  them  would  be,  “w'e 
should  be  glad  if  you  could  find  it  to  your  interest  to  remain 
amongst  us,  because  w'e  are  unwilling  to  part  with  you;  but  if 
you  can  make  yourself  more  happy  and  independent,  if  you  can 
belter  provide  for  yourselves  and  families,  by  going  to  a new 
country,  go,  and  prosperity  attend  you.”  This  is  the  way  I feel, 
and  this  is  the  way  I incline  to  act  towards  the  citizens  of  my 
own  state;  and  why  should  we  feel  any  prejudice  against  this  po- 
licy? The  now  waste  lands  are  to  be  the  homes  of  our  children 
and  childrens  children;  let  us  then  adopt  a liberal  policy  for  their 
improvement;  it  should  also  be  recollected  that  we  have  a very 
extensive  exposed  frontier  in  the  west;  we  have  gathered  all 
the  Indian  tribes  together;  we  have  concentrated  that  which 
makes  a formidable  force,  which  may  at  some  future  period,  be 
employed  against  the  United  States.  How  can  we  provide 
against  attacks  from  that  quarter  in  any  way  so  effectually  as 
by  having  a dense  population  in  the  immediate  neighborhood? 
By  this  means  you  will  also  lessen  the  expenditures  of  the  go- 
vernment and  give  security  to  those  who  are  now  most  exposed 
to  danger.  Another  cotisideration  of  great  weight  upon  this 
subject  is,  that  New  Orleans,  the  great  commercial  city,  of  the 
west,  will  always  be  the  point  of  attack  aimed  at  by  a powerful 
foreign  enemy,  with  whom  we  may  be  at  war.  The  best  security 
you  can  afford  it,  will  be  found  thickly  lining  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  filling  up  the  adjacent  country  with  freemen, 
interested  in  the  soil.  An  ojiportunity  to  do  this  is  now  pre- 
sented by  the  recent  acquisitions  of  territory  from  the  Choctaw 
and  Chicasaw  tribes  of  Indians.  It  has  been  said  that  these 
preference  or  occupant  rights  have  not  proved  beneficial  to  the 
early  adventurers  of  the  western  country.  Gentlemen  who  make 
this  statement  possess  less  knowledge  than  I do  or  a different 
language  would  be  used  by  them.  The  state  of  Virginia  gave 
to  each  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  now  state  of  Kentucky  four 
hundred  acres  Of  the  settlement-right  and  pre-emption  of  a 
thousand  acres  adjoining  at  a price  merely  nominal.  The  state 
of  North  Carolina,  actuated  by  a similar  liberal  spirit,  gave  a 
pre-emption  of  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  to  each  of  the  early 
settlers  in  what  is  now  We.st  Tennessee;  and  although  it  is 
true  that  but  few  of  these  men  remain  at  the  present  day,  having 
been  slain  by  the  hostile  savages,  or  having  died  by  reason  of 


great  exposure  and  hardships  and  from  other  causes,  yet  I will 
venture  to  say,  tliat  the  descendants  of  no  class  of  men  in  that 
vast  region  of  country,  are  more  respected,  or  have  more  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  learned  professions,  or  have  been 
greater  ornaments  to  the  benches  of  justice,  or  have  acquired 
more  fame  in  legislative  halls.  In  regard  to  what  is  called  the 
Green  river  country,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  it  was  settled 
upon  the  principle  of  occupancy,  and  there  is  no  portion  of 
that  state,  considering  the  quality  of  soil,  which  contains  a 
better  or  more  substantial  population.  As  to  Tennessee,  this 
has  been  her  uniform  policy,  and  by  its  wisdom  we  have  chang- 
ed tenants  and  day  laborers  into  independent  freeholders.  I am 
inclined  favorably  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  committee 
on  public  lands,  and  will  vote  that  each  settler  upon  the  public 
domain  shall  be  entitled  to  a preference  right  at  fifty  cents  per 
acre,  upon  -condition  that  he  reside  on  it  for  five  years  in  suc- 
cession; this  latter  provision  will  prevent  all  fraud  and  specula- 
tion, and  secure  to  him  who  needs  it,  a home  at  a cheap  rate. 

Upon  a full  view  of  the  whole  subject,  my  reflections  result 
in  this — that  the  new  states  have  no  exclusive  claim  to  these 
lands,  and  that  the  states,  as  such,  taken  altogether,  have  no 
other  claim  to  them  or  their  proceeds  than  they  have  to  monies 
arising  from  other  sources  of  revenue,  and  of  course  ^longress 
has  no  power  to  give  it  to  the  states,  or  apply  it  to  any  other 
objects  or  purposes  than  those  conferred  on  congress  by  the 
constitution.  By  giving  this  destination  to  this  fund,  we  fulfil 
the  design  and  expectation  of  the  original  donors,  as  well  as 
the  intention  of  the  old  congress,  to  whom  the  donations  were 
made.  By  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the  title  to 
these  lands  is  transferred  to  the  new  government,  on  which,  by 
that  instrument,  the  burden  is  placed,  of  paying  the  national 
debt — of  carrying  on  our  foreign  intercourse  with  all  nations — 
of  raising  and  supporting  the  army  and  nav}' — of  sustaining  the 
executive,  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  .this  government. 
These  are  legitimate  subjects  of  public  expenditure,  and  to  these 
should  this  fund  be  applied;  they  are  for  the  common  benefit  of 
all,  and  therefore  within  the  meaning  of  the  deeds  of  cession. 
Upon  the  subject  of  graduating  the  price,  I think  the  govern- 
ment should  adopt  the  same  rule  which  any  prudent  man,  w'ho 
owmed  a large  quantity  of  land,  and  was  anxious  to  sell  it, 
would  pursue — that  would  certainly  be  to  lower  the  price, 
whenever  all  the  lands  of  first  quality  were  sold,  and  he  could 
not  find  purchasers  who  would  buy  lands  of  inferior  quality 
at  the  price  originally  fixed,  after  the  public  lands  have  remained 
in  market  at  the  minimum  price  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Surely 
it  w’ould  be  sound  policy  to  offer  them  at  a lower  rate;  this 
w'ould  not  only  be  beneficial  to  the  general  government,  but  the 
advantage  to  the  new  .«tates  would  be  incalculable,  as  thereby 
the  whole  lands  tvithin  their  respective  limits  would  become 
subject  to  state  taxation.  I tberefore.  am  willing  at  this  time 
to  vote  for  giving  settlement  rights  to  occupants  at  fifty  cents 
per  acre,  and  to  graduate  the  price  according  to  the  different 
qualities  of  land,  and  to  reject  at  once  the  proposition  contained 
in  the  original  bill.  Still,  my  impression  is,  that  this  is  not  the 
proper  time  to  act  finally  upon  the  subject.  At  the  next  session 
of  congress  the  new  states  will  have  a full  representation  in  the 
other  house.  They  are  more  particularly  interested  in  this 
subject  than  the  other  states.  I am  willing  they  should  have 
the  benefit  of  their  additional  numbers.  It  has  been  urged  that 
this  subject  has  been  before  congress  at  the  last  session,  that  it 
was  then  amply  discussed,  that  the  different  able  reports  of 
the  committee  on  manufactures  and  the  committee  on  public 
lands  have  been  published  and  submitted  to  the  people  for  their 
consideration.  This  is  all  true;  but  has  the  subject  been  con- 
sidered? has  it  been  decided  by  the  people?  I think  not.  It  was 
lost  sight  of  in  the  all  absorbing  topic  of  the  presidential  election. 
That,  like  Aaron’s  rod,  swallowed  up  every  other  consideration. 

I am,  therefore,  prepared  to  vote  for  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  this  bill,  whenever  that  motion  shall  be  made. 

— aiw— 

LEGISUATUKE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Preamble  and  resolutions  respecting  the  public  lands. 
Whereas  tlie  public  lands  of  this  union  having  been  acquired  by 
the  united  e.xertiou,  and  at  the  common  expense  of  those  who 
achieved  our  independence,  and  established  this  government, 
it  is  proper  and  just,  that  in  the  future  disposition  of  this 
splendid  domain,  the  wishes  and  intere.st  of  those  who  ac- 
quired it,  should  be  expressed  and  consulted;  and  whereas, 
the  people  of  New  Jersey,  feeling  a deep  interest  in  the  deci- 
sion which  is  about  to  be  made  upon  this  subject,  (involving 
in  its  result  as  well  a most  sacred  principle  of  justice,  as  an 
immense  amount  of  revenue),  we,  their  representatives,  con- 
sider it  due  to  them  to  express  our  sentiments  upon  this  im- 
portant measure — therefore. 

Resolved  by  the  council  and  general  assembly  of  this  state,  That 
the  public  lands  having  been  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and 
common  treasure  of  the  country,  sound  policy  and  equal  ju.<ticc 
require  that  they  should  be  held  or  disposed  of  for  the  common 
benefit. 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  land  bill,  now  before  con- 
gress, as  embracing  and  providing  for  the  interests  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  that  the  impartial  justice  and  com- 
prehensive equity  of  its  provisions  deserve  the  support  of  our 
senators  and  representatives  in  congress. 

Resolved,  That  the  governor  of  this  state  be  requested  to  for- 
ward a copy  of  these  resolutions  to  our  senators  and  represen- 
tatives in  congress. 

Passed,  Feb,  28,  1833. 
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(Jij-Mr.  Clay’s  corrected  speech  in  favor  of  his  tariff  bill,  and 
the  brief  one  of  Mr.  Davis  (of  Massachusetts),  against  it,  will  be 
found  in  the  present  sheet.  The  high  and  honorable  character 
of  these  gentlemen  will  insure,  for  both,  an  attentive  perusal. 
There  is.  another  of  Mr.  Davis’  speeches  that  we  desire  to  make 
room  for — and  several  others:  but  the  “stock”  is  large,  and 
current  things'  must  not  be  neglected. 

It  appears  by  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of  Thursday  last, 
that  a corrected  speech  of  Mr.  TVebstcr,  (and  which,  in  its  order, 
should  have  preceded  that  of  Mr.  Clay),  may  be  expected.  We 
shall  insert  it,  of  course. 

{Xf^Wc  publish  sundry  instructions  from  the  treasury  depart- 
ment with  relation  to  the  tariff  laws — and  are  apprehensive 
that  these  laws,  unless  speedily  amended,  will  rest  more  upon 
the  interpretations  or  instructions  of  the  department,  than  on 
the  statutes  themselves;  for  it  seems  impossible  that  the  mean- 
ing of  the  statutes  should  be  generally  understood  and  uniformly 
applied,  without  the  exertion  of  an  extraordinary  power  in  the 
secretary  concerning  the  revenue,  generally,  and  as  to  the  amount 
of  duties  payable  on  particular  articles.*  This  should  not  be 
so.  It  is  the  business  of  the  department  to  execute — not  make 
the  law;  but  things  are  so  conditioned,  perhaps,  that  the  law,  to 
be  executed,  must  be  settled — by  construction!  The  general  tariff’ 
law  of  the  last  session,  with  the  act  explaining  the  18th  section 
of  the  act  of  18^,  and  the  law  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  10th  and  12th  clauses  of  the  act  of  1832,  (in 
which  latter  the  principle  of  Mr.  Clay’s  “compromise  bill”  was 
swiftly  violated),  taken  together,  present  a tangled  web,  or  “Gor- 
dian knot,”  easier  “cut”  than  unravfelled'or  untied. 

As  to  the  act  concerning  the  18th  section,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing from  the  “New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,'”  It  is  well 
ascertained,  we  think,  that  there  will  not  be  much  “surplus  re- 
venue” in  the  present  year— unless  the  importations  should  be 
excessive. 

Government  deposits. — We  understand  the  much  talked  of 
measure  of  withdrawing  the  government  deposits  from  the 
United  States  bank  has  at  length  been  accomplished.  What  is 
mote  remarkable,  this  has  been  done,  not  by  the  order  of  the 
president  or  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but  by  an  order  of  con- 
gress adopted  by  a very  large  majority  of  both  houses.  And 
this  notwithstanding  the  house  of  representatives  voted  at  just 
about  the  same  time  by  an  equally  large  majority,  that  the  de- 
posits might  safely  remain  in  the  bank.  If  any  thing  can  add  to 
the  retnarkable  character  of  this  remarkable  transaction,  it  is 
that  no  other  place  of  deposit  has  been  fixed  upon,  or  is  likely 
to  be,  and  that  in  fact  the  very  balances  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether, having  been  paid  to  the  merchants  as  return  duties 
under  the  18lh  section. f 

And  another  New  York  paper,  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
says: — “We  are  told  that  the  reduction  of  the  duty  upon  iron, 
has  already  been  followed  by  arise  in  the  market  of  10  per  cent, 
and  also  that  some  staple  articles  of  hardware  have  risen  20. 


* Some  think  that  the  minimum  on  cotton  yarn,  and  cloths, 
will  remain  even  after  1842,  to  protect  their  manufacture;  and 
others  contend  that  spe<dfic  duties  wi\l  be  untouched  till  tlien! 
As  for  instance,  the  intelligent  editor  of  the  “Nantucket  In- 
quirer” says — “The  oper.ation  of  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  upon  the  article 
of  olive  oil  is  to  retain  the  duty  unchanged  for  ten  years!”  The 
present  duty  is  20  cents  per  gallon.  If  this  opinion  be  cor- 
rect, iron,  coal,  spirits,  sugar,  &c.  &c.  will  rem.iin  as  they  are, 
“for  ten  years!”  But,  we  must  believe  that  we  are  to  have  a 
new  tariff  every  two  years  until  1842,  in  respect  to  all  articles  on 
which  the  present  rate  of  duty  exceeds  20  per  cent,  on  the 
foreign  cost  of  tliem.  Is  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  have 
entire  command  over  the  revenue  and  the  tariff,  and  determine, 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  all  times,  what  duties  shall  be  collect- 
ed on  this  or  that  article?  This  power  is  not  conferred,  and 
surely  it  never  will  ba;  but  how  else  are  tlie  collectors  to  know 
what  they  shall  charge  upon  cottons  subject  to  the  minimum;  on 
glass,  wtiich  pays  both  a specific  and  an  ad  valorem  duty;  and  on 
sugar  subject  to  a speci/ic  duly  only — the  kinds  of  each  having 
different  values  in  foreign  places? 

We  have  not  yet  mot  with  any  person  who  pretended  to  an 
ability  to  answer  this  que.stion,  exe<>pt  in  referring  the  whole 
m.itter  to  the  secretary  of  the  tren.-'iiry. 

fThese  paynuuits  to  the  merchants  have  been  since  su.spcnd- 
ed— and  claims  must  be  marie  on  the  treasuiy. 

VoL.  XLIV— Si(i.  5. 


The  market  has  also  advanced  in  Europe — partly  from  an  in- 
crease of  consumption  there— chiefly  by  the  belief  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  foreign  article  is  to  be  greatly  increased  in  the 
United  States. 

It  should  be  recollected,  that  the  duty  on  “hardware”  was 
much  reduced  by  the  suspension  of  the  provisos  above  alluded 
to.  We  wish  that  some  friend  in  New  York  would  make  par- 
ticular  inquiries  into  the  matters  just  stated,  and  give  us  the  re- 
sult of  them.  That  most  of  the  leading  articles  will  rise  in 
price  as  the  duties  on  them  shall  be  reduced,  and  the  wages  of 
laboring  persons  diminished— we  surely  believe,  because  of  the 
want  of  an  excited  and  steadily  increasing  competition.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter.  We  have  carefully  obtained  and  laid  aside 
about  thirty  specimens  of  American  cotton  and  woollen  good.s, 
with  the  present  fair  wholesale  cash  prices,  &c.  marked  upon 
them,  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  dealers  in  them 
— to  be  compared  with  goods  of  like  quality  at  a future  day,  that 
the  nullifiers  may  find  out  how  much  they  shall  have  saved  by 
reduced  duties!* 

The  words  “fd  be  continued”  are  so  offensive,  in  numerous 
cases,  that  we  have  sometimes  incurred  the  expense  of  a sup- 
plement that  we  might  avoid  the  use  of  them;  and,  when  an 
extra  number  of  pages  cannot  be  given,  various  exertions  are 
made  to  preserve  interesting  articles  from  injury  by  divisions  of 
them.  An  instance  of  the  latter  is  now  present.  We  give  the 
reports,  resolutions  and  ordinances  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
vention, complete,  we  believe;  but  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  body,  with  sketches  of  some  of  the  .speeches,  are 
postponed.  The  parts  are  separated;  but  each  may  be  consider- 
ed sufficiently  full  in  itself. 

This  convention  adjourned  on  the  18th  inst.  Among  other 
things,  the  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on 
imports,  is  “nullified” — so  nullification  is  not  dead,  though  near- 
ly every  state,  in  the  United  States,  has  declared  itself  against 
that  heresy. 

A collection  of  the  proceedings  had*in  the  several  stales,  on 
this  subject,  would  be  interesting.  Perhaps,  we  shall  make  one. 

have  given  more  than  usual  attention  to  foreign  arti- 
cles and  news— for  a general  record  of  events  should  be  kept. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  affairs  of  Ireland  have  reached  a crisis. 
They  cannot  remain  as  they  are— much  longer.  The  British 
ministry  has  resolved  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  by 
the  operation  of  laws  which  are  justified  only  on  the  “plea  of 
necessity,”  and  nothing  is  left  to  the  Irish  people  but  a quiet 
submission  to  arbitrary  edicts,  or  open  organised  resistance  in 
arms. 

U.  S.  BANK  STOCK,  at  New  York,  March  23 — 110. 

Prices  current — Baltimore,  March  29. 

Flour,  best  white  wheat,  $6  75a7  2o;  Howard  street,  5 .50 — 
city  mills  5 50.  Wheat  115all6.  Corn  60a62.  Clover  seed  8 00. 
Cotton  10al3.  Whiskey,  1st  proof,  28a28i.  Wool— best  45«60; 
common  2.5a28,  washed;  and  from  16  to  30,  if  unwashed.  Prime 
beef  on  the  hoof  5 50a6  25.  Oak  wood  3 00,  hickory  4 50. 

{Farmer. 

The  cholera  has  broken  out  at  Havana,  with  great  violence. 
The  deaths  were  already  from  100  to  1.50  per  day,  principally 
among  the  blacks.  Many  had  fled  from  the  city — business  was 
completely  at  a stand,  and  goods  were  left  at  the  custom  house 
day  alter  day— the  merchants  not  wishing  to  take  them  out. 
Not  many  deaths  h.ad  occurred  on  board  of  the  vessels  in  port. 
Some  very  respectable  white  persons,  of  correct  habits  and  ro- 
bust frames,  had  died. 

This  terrible  dise.ase  has  also  appeared  at  Oporto,  and  was 
committing  considerable  ravages.  Several  of  don  Pedro’s  staff 
officers  had  died. 


*A  late  Boston  paper  says — The  tariff  of  1832,  which  is  now 
in  ojieraiion,  greatly  red'iices  the  ilutyjs  on  some  protected  ar- 
fich?s.  It  is  hoped  some  competent  persons  will  prepare  and 
pnblisii  an  exact  statement  of  the  reduction  on  each  article, 
that  the  nullifiers  may  know  what  they  save, /or  they  will  never 
find  out  by  i he  prices! 
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But  we  have  the  cholera  nearer  home.  It  continues  at  Nash- 
ville, and  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gallatin,  Tennessee. 

Awful  catastrophe.  The  New  York  Redactor  of  Satur- 
day contains  an  article  from  the  Constitutional  del  Cauca,  stat- 
ing that  in  the  month  of  July  last,  while  mass  was  being  cele- 
brated in  the  church  of  Sigchos,  near  Tacunga,  in  the  republic 
of  Eqnador,  South  America,  on  the  day  of  the  solemn  festival 
delcoTiius,  fire  was  communicated  to  the  building  by  means  of  a 
rocket,  andtliat  in  the  rush  of  the  audience  to  the  door,  it  be- 
came shut,  and  the  whole  congregation  perished  in  the 
FLAMES  except  the  curate,  who  escaped  through  a window!  The 
number  of  lives  lost  was  estimated  at  more  than_/ii)e /mndred, 
besides  children. 

Another.  The  ship  Martha,  arrived  at  N.  Y.  on  Sunday,  fell 
in  with  the  wreck  of  a vessel  that  had  been  burnt,  and  14  dead 
bodies  floating  round  her. — Picked  up  some  spars,  trussel  tree 
of  the  niizzen  mast,  on  which  was  written,  31.  li.  Taylor,  mate 
of  ship,  [the  rest  obliterated.] 

— @ ftUM" 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  evening  of  February  5. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London,  Feb.  5.  This  being  the  day  for  the  delivery  of  the 
king’s  speech,  his  majesty  arrived  at  the  house  of  lords  shortly 
before  two  o’clock;  and  on  alighting  from  his  carriage  was  re- 
ceived by  the  cabinet  ministers  and  great  officers  of  state. 

His  majesty  immediately  proceeded  to  the  robing  room,  and 
from  thence  to  the  interior  of  the  house  of  lords.  On  liis  ma- 
jesty taking  his  seat  on  the  throne,  the  usher  of  the  black  rod 
summoned  the  house  of  commons  to  hear  the  royal  speech. 
Shortly  afterwards,  the  speaker,  attended  by  a great  number 
of  members,  appeared  at  the  bar,  when  his  majesty  delivered  the 
following  most  gracious  speech: 

“Ml/  lords  and  gentlemen: 

“The  period  being  now  arrived  at  which  the  business  of  par- 
liament is  usually  resumed,  I have  called  you  together  for  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  with  which  you  are  entrusted. 
Never  at  any  time  did  subjects  of  greater  interest  and  magnitude 
call  for  your  attention. 

“I  have  still  to  lament  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in 
Portugal,  which  for  some  months  has  existed  between  the  prin- 
ces of  the  house  of  Braganza.  From  the  commencement  of 
this  contest,  I have  abstained  from  all  interference,  except  such 
as  was  required  for  the  protection  of  British  subjects  resident  in 
Portugal;  but  you  may  be  assured  that  I shall  not  fail  to  avail 
myself  of  an  opportunity  that  may  be  afforded  me  to  assist  in 
restoring  peace  to  a country  with  which  the  interests  of  my  do- 
minions are  ^o  intimately  connected. 

“I  have  also  to  regret  that  my  earnest  endeavors  to  effect  a 
definitive  arrangement  between  Holland  and  Belgum,  have 
hitherto  been  unsuccessful.  I found  myself  at  length  compelled, 
in  conjunction  with  the  king  of  the  French,  to  take  measures  for 
the  execution  of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  November,  1831.  The 
capture  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  has  in  part  accomplished  that 
object,  but  the  Dutch  government  still  refusing  to  evacuate  the 
rest  of  the  territories  assigned  to  Belgium  by  that  treaty,  the 
embargo  which  I had  directed  to  be  imposed  on  the  Dutch  com- 
merce has  been  continued.  Negotiations  are  again  commenced; 
and  you  may  rely  on  their  being  conducted  on  my  part,  as  they 
have  uniformly  been,  with  the  single  view  of  ensuring  to  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  a separate  existence,  on  principles  of  mutual 
security  and  independence. 

“The  good  faith  and  honor  with  which  the  French  government 
has  acted  in  these  transactions;  and  the  assurances  which  I con- 
tinue to  receive  from  the  chief  powers  of  Europe  of  their  friend- 
ly disposition,  give  me  confidence  in  the  success  of  my  endea- 
vors to  preserve  the  general  peace.  I have  given  directions 
that  the  various  papers  which  are  necessary  for  your  informa- 
tion on  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium  should  be  laid  before 
you. 

“The  approaching  termination  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
England  and  of  the  East  India  company,  will  require  a revision 
of  these  establishments,  and  I rely  on  your  wisdom  for  making 
such  provisions  for  the  important  interests  connected  with  them, 
as  may  appear,  from  experience  and  full  consideration,  to  be 
best  calculated  to  secure  public  credit,  to  improve  and  extend 
our  commerce,  and  to  promote  the  general  prosperity  and  power 
of  the  British  empire. 

“Your  attention  will  also  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  church, 
more  particularly  as  regards  it  temporalities  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  clergy.  The  complaints  which  have  risen  from  the  col- 
lection of  tithes  appear  to  require  a change  of  system,  which, 
without  diminishing  the  means  of  maintaining  the  established 
clergy  in  respectability  and  usefulness,  may  prevent  the  collision 
of  interests,  and  the  consequent  derangement  and  dissatisfac- 
tion which  have  too  frequently  prevailed  between  the  ministers 
of  the  church  and  their  parishioners.  It  may  also  be  necessary 
for  you  to  consider  what  remedies  may  be  applied  for  the  cor- 
rection of  acknowledged  abuses,  and  whetiier  the  revenues  of 
the  church  may  not  admit  of  a more  equitable  and  judicious 
distribution. 

“In  your  deliberations  on  these  important  subjects,  it  cannot 
be  Yiecessary  for  me  to  impress  upon  you  the  duty  of  carefully 
attending  to  the  security  (ff  the  church  established  by  law  in 
these  realms,  and  to  the  true  interests  of  religion. 

“In  relation  to  Ireland,  with  a view  of  removing  the  causes  of 
complaint  which  had  been  so  generally  felt,  and  which  had  been 


attended  with  such  unfortunate  consequences,  an  act  was  pass- 
ed during  the  last  session  of  parliament  for  carrying  into  effect  a 
general  composition  for  tithes.  To  complete  that  salutary  work, 

1 recommend  to  you,  in  conjunction  with  such  other  amend- 
ments of  the  law  as  may  be  found  applicable  to  that  part  of  my 
dominions,  the  adoption  of  a measure  by  which,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  a just  commutation,  the  possessors  of  land,  may  be 
enabled  to  free  themselves  from  the  burthen  of  an  annual  pay- 
ment. 

“To  the  further  reforms  that  may  be  necessary,  you  will  pro- 
bably find  that,  although  the  established  church  of  Ireland  is  by 
law  permaiietuly  united  with  that  of  England,  the  peculiarities 
of  their  respiictive  circumstances  will  require  a separate  consi- 
deration. There  are  other  subjects  hardly  less  important  to  the 
general  peace  and  welfare  of  Ireland,  affecting  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  the  local  taxation  of  the  country,  to  which 
your  attention  will  also  be  required. 

“ Gentlemen,  of  the  house  of  commons: 

“1  have  directed  the  estimates  for  the  service  of  the  year  to  be 
laid  before  you.  They  will  be  framed  with  the  most  anxious  at- 
tention to  all  useful  economy.  Notwithstanding  the  large  re- 
duction in  the  estimates  of  the  last  year,  1 am  happy  to  inform 
you  that  all  the  extraordinary  services  which  the  exigencies  of 
the  times  required,  have  been  amply  provided  for.  The  state  of 
the  revenue  as  compared  with  the  public  expenditure,  has  hither- 
to fully  realised  the  expectations  that  were  formed  at  the  close 
of  the  last  session. 

“My  lords  and  gentlemen: 

“In  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  very  few  excep- 
tions, the  public  peace  has  been  preserved;  and  it  w ill  be  your 
anxious  but  grateful  duty  to  promote  by  all  practicable  means, 
habits  of  industry  and  good  order  among  the  laboring  classes  of 
the  community. 

“Oh  my  part,  I shall  be  ready  to  co-operate  to  the  utmost  of 
mjrpower  in  obviating  all  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  in  pro- 
moting all  well  considered  measures  of  improvement.  But,  it 
is  my  painful  duty  to  observe,  that  the  disturbances  in  Ireland 
to  which  I adverted  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  have  greatly 
increased. 

“A  spirit  of  insurbordination  and  violence  has  risen  to  the 
most  fearful  height,  rendering  life  and  property  insecure,  de- 
fying the  authority  of  the  law,  and  threatening  the  most  fatal 
consequences,  if  not  promptly  and  effectually  repressed. 

“I  feel  confident  that  to  your  loyalty  and  patriotism,  I shall 
not  resort  in  vain  for  assistance  in  these  afflicting  circumstances, 
and  that  you  will  be  ready  to  adopt  such  measures  of  salutary 
precaution,  and  to  entrust  to  me  such  additional  powers  as  may 
be  found  necessary  for  controlling  and  punishing  the  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace,  and  strengthening  the  legislative  union  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  which,  with  your  support,  and  under 
the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  I am  determined  to  maintain 
by  all  the  means  in  my  power,  as  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  peace,  security  and  welfare  of  my  dominions.” 

In  reading  the  speech,  (says  a London  paper),  the  king  laid 
particular  emphasis  on  the  passage  felating  to  the  disturbed  state 
of  Ireland,  and  was  particularly  einphaiic  when  he  expressed 
his  determination  to  uphold  the  union  of  England  and  Ireland. 
The  troubles  in  that  kingdom  evidently  caused  much  uneasi- 
ness. A London  paper  remark^:: — “We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  government  have  decided  upon  strong  measures  being 
used  for  the  tranquilization  of  that  country;  and  also  that  the 
marquis  of  Anglesey  will  return  to  Dublin.” 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  speech^that  any  measures  of  di- 
rect interposition,  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal,  are  contemplated. 

Six  hundred  unmarried/females,  (not  convicts),  have  lately 
been  imported  into  New  Holland,  from  England. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

It  is  reported  that  Ibrahim  had  assented  to  a cessation  of  hos- 
tilities with  a view  to  a definite  arrangement  with  the  sultan, 
wiio  seems  to  have  accepted  the  offer  of  assistance  made  by 
Russia. 

Commercial  letters  from  Smyrna,  to  the  6th  January,  assert 
that  a treaty  had  been  concluded  between  Russia  and  the  porte, 
in  which  the  emperor  Nicholas  agrees  to  succor  the  sultan  with 
a fleet,  and  with  an  army  of  60,000  men. 

FRANCE. 

The  accounts  from  Paris  are  to  February  4th.  The  naval 
preparations  at  Brest  continued  to  be  prosecuted  with  undi- 
minished energy,  and  some  of  the  ships  of  w ar  were  already  in 
a condition  to  put  to  sea. 

The  army  of  the  north,  the  head  quarters  of  which  were  at 
Compeigne,  had  been  restored  to  the  same  footing  as  that  upon 
which  it  was  placed  before  its  recent  entry  into  Belgium. 

Several  of  the  knights  templars,  have  been  seen  walking  the 
streets  of  Paris,  with  their  wiiite  mantles,  ornamented  with  a 
red  cross; 

The  Journal  du  Commerce  of  Lyons,  of  the  27tli  January, 
says — “Tw’o  days  ago  a mercantile  house  was  opening  some 
bales  of  cotton,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  those  engaged  in 
the  operation,  there  was  found -in  one  of  them  the  body  Of  a 
negro,  bent  double  and  carefully  packed  in  the  middle  ofit.” 

SPAIN. 

ft  is  said  that  some  partial  disturbances  in  that  kingdom  had 
been  effectually  put  down,  and  that  don  Carlos,  (the  king’s 
brother),  was  under  arrest  in  his  owui  appartinents. 

SANDWUCH  ISLANDS. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  news  has  been  recently  received  by 
the  way  of  England,  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  of  a mclan- 
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choly  character.  A bloody  war  has  broken  out  between  Tahaa 
and  Raietea,  and  many  lives  had  been  lost.  The  missionaries  i 
had  not  been  able  to  allay  tiie  troubles,  and  it  was  feared  their 
‘‘inriuence  was  on  the  decline.” 

HUNGARY. 

The  family  estates  of  the  princes  Esterhazy,  who  are  at  the 
head  of  tlie  Hungarian  nobility,  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

LATER  NEWS. 

London  papers  of  the  I4th  and  Paris  of  the  I9th  Feb. 

From  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  most  interesting  intelli- 
gence is  that  which  relates  to  the  people  of  Ireland, 'in  whose 
favor  there  has  been  a sudden  and  strong  manifestation  in  the 
house  of  commons  of  England.  In  that  body  on  the  11th,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  having  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
answer  to  the  king’s  speech,  Mr.  Lalor,  and  other  Uatholic  mem- 
bers protested  against  a declaration  volunteered  in  a preceding 
sitting,  that  they  were  prevented  by  their  oaths  from  legislating 
on  affairs  of  the  church.  Mr.  O’Coiuiell  declared  that  he  had 
an  equal  right  with  any  other  member  to  legislate  on  church 
affairs,  and,  if  it  were  not  so,  he  might  as  well  be  at  once  ex- 
pelled from  the  house.  The  reading  of  the  address  to  the  king 
was  interrupted  by  a motion  from  Mr.  Cobbett,  proposing  a sub- 
stitute. The  substitute  was  lost  23  to  323.  On  the  12th,  the 
address  was  presented  at  Windsor,  the  house  having  adjourned 
until  4 o’clock. 

On  the  return  of  the  speaker,  ministers,  and  twenty  members, 
who  had  proceeded  to  Windsor  with  the  address,  the  speaker 
communicated  the  king’s  answer  in  substance  as  follows:  “1 
thank  the  commons  for  their  loyal  and  respectful  address,  and 
for  the  assurance  which  they  give  me  of  their  disposition  to  aid 
my  efforts  for  the  preservation  inviolate  of  the  union  between 
Ireland  and  England,  and  for  the  repression  of  violence;  in 
short,  the  house  may  be  assured  that  I sliall  continue  my  efforts 
for  the  removal  of  all  just  grounds  of  complaint  throughout  my 
kingdom.”  The  answer  was  received  with  great  applause. 

The  London  papers  are  almost  exclusively  occupied  with  the 
discussion  in  parliament  on  the  king’s  speech.  Mr.  Cobbett 
has  been  very  loquacious,  and  has  not  failed  to  attempt  strength- 
ening his  arguments  by  facts  and  assertions  relative  to  this 
coutitry,  and  has  made  some  egregious  errors;  for  instance,  he 
declared  that  Washington  signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. 

Mr.  O’Connell  denominated  the  king’s  speech  a ‘‘brutal  and 
a bloody  speech.”  The  debates  are  of  the  most  piquant  kind, 
if  indeed  a broader  and  blunter  word  would  not  be  more  ex- 
pressive. 

The  London  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  8th  says: 

In  the  house  of  lords  last  night,  lord  King,  m moving  for  an 
account  of  the  sums  paid  out  of  the  livings  held  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal corporations  to  the  clergy,  took  occasiori  to  deal  out  some 
very  hard  blows  to  the  dignity  of  the  church.  After  specifying 
a number  of  cases  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  tithes,  the  allowances  to  the  officiat- 
ing ministers  by  the  deans  and  chapters  [the  friars  and  monks 
of  Protestantism],  were  not  more  now  than  they  were  two  hun- 
dred years  ago--his  lordship  contended  that  this  was  a most 
scandalous  abuse,  and  ought  to  have  been  remedied  long  ago. 
But  “experience  has  proved  [said  his  lordship]  that  from  the 
reformation  down  to  the  present  time,  the  protectors  of  the 
church  had  shown  themselves  more  disposed  to  protect  the 
many  abuses  of  the  church,  than  that  a reformation  should  take 
place;  and  they  had  used  all  their  influence  and  power,  and  the 
first  estate  of  the  realm  holding  seats  in  that  house,  to  prevent 
reform.  It  was  their  duty  to  see  that  there  were  no  abuses, 
and  if  there  were — and  they  had  not  the  means  to  correct  them 
— they  ought  to  apply  to  parliament.  The  king’s  speech  recom- 
mended an  equitable  distribution  of  the  revenues.  He  hoped 
that  this  equalization  would  take  place;  he  hoped  that  pluralities 
would  be  done  away  with;  and  he  wished  in  addition,  in  order 
that  ecclesiastical  persons  might  not  neglect  their  duties,  that 
they  might  be  confined  to  their  spiritual  functions.” 

The  bishop  of  London  made  a very  naive  defence  of  the 
church.  When  [said  the  right  reverend  father  in  God]  the  no- 
ble lord  said  that  not  much  had  been  done,  and  referred  to  ex- 
perience, he  seemed  to  forget  that  it  was  only  of  late  years  that 
any  expectation  had  been  formed  [hear].  The  imperfections 
of  the  church  had  only  been  discovered  within  a few  years;  be- 
fore that  time,  attention  had  not  been  directed  to  the  subject 
and  it  luas  only  within  a few  years  that  an  impetus  had  been  given 
to  the  clergy.” 

The  same  paper  says: 

We  have  been  led,  rather  prematurely,  we  own,  to* anticipate 
the  relation  in  which  the  two  houses'will  soon  stand  towards 
each  other,  in  order  to  explain  the  distrust  naturally  entertained 
by  many,  of  the  ability  of  ministers  to  carry  such  a bill,  regard- 
ing the  church  of  Ireland,  as  may  really  satisfy  the  Catholic  po- 
pulation of  Ireland. 

The  London  Courier  of  the  6th  says: 

It  is  W'ilh  great  regret  that  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  state  to 
our  readers  that  the  king’s  speech  which  we  (>ublislied  yester- 
day,  is  generally  considered  to  be  very  unsati>-factory,  not  on 
account  of  that  which  is  said,  but  on  account  of  that  which  is 
left  unsaid. 

A large  number  of  notices  of  motions  have  already  been 
given  regarding  the  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  the  abolition 


] of  slavery,  the  regulation  of  infant  labor,  the  abolition  of  vestry 
1 rates  in  Ireland,  the  amendment  of  the  Irish  jury  system,  &c. 

I Work  is,  therefore,  carved  out  in  abundance  for  the  house. 

At  the  same  time,  some  important  changes  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  the  house  were  announced. 

On  the  12th  Feb.  the  communication  from  the  ministers  was 
made  relative  to  the  reductions  and  changes  in  the  Irish  church 
establishment.  The  following  are  the  principal  alterations  pro- 
posed by  the  chancellor.  Ten  bishoprics  to  be  abolished  (after 
the  death  of  the  present  incumbents)  out  of  the  twenty-two 
which  at  present  exist.  Those  to  be  reduced  being — Dromore, 
Clogher,  Kildare,  Cork,  Waterford,  Ossory,  Kilmore,  Tuam, 
and  two  other  sees,  the  names  of  which  did  not  reach  the  gallery. 
This  diminution  would  produce  a direct  saving  of  £60,000  per 
annum,  besides  what  would  accrue  from  the  renewal  of  leases, 
&c.  The  entire  income  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland  might  be  cal- 
culated at  £150,000  a year,  that  of  the  deans  and  chapters  at 
£23,000;  as  to  the  benefices,  his  lordship  said  that  as  yet  he  had 
no  accurate  returns,  but  he  would  set  them  down  at  £600,000; 
making  the  entire  ecclesiastical  income  in  Ireland  about 
£800,000  per  annum.  He  proposed  to  abolish  the  system  of 
first  fruits,  now  applied  to  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings,  and 
to  replace  it  by  an  annual  per  centage  upon  all  preferments  of 
£.500  a year,  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent.  £700  to  be  made  to  pay 
7 per  cent,  and  beyond,  10  per  cent.  Bishop’s  sees  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a different  scale;  those  above  £10,000  paying  15  per 
cent,  those  below  that  income  10  per  cent,  below  £6,000  7 per 
cent,  and  below  £5,000  5 per  cent.  All  the  proceeds  of  this 
per  centage  to  be  given  to  augment  the  incomes  of  the  poorer 
clergy.  Church  rates  government  propose  to  abolish  altogether; 
deans  and  chapters  likewise  to  be  abolished,  or  to  have  the  cure 
of  souls  attached  to  them.  His  lordship  then  stated  various 
otlier  changes,  both  present  and  prospective,  in  connection  with 
the  establishment.  The  statement  was  received  with  much 
cheering,  and  was  even  applauded  by  Mr.  O’Connell. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  in  bringing  forward  the 
measures  proposed  in  Irish  affairs,  on  the  12th,  stated  that  the 
ministry  had,  in  this  undertaking,  done  their  utmost  to  provide 
a remedy  for  all  the  abuses  pertaining  to  the  ecclesiastical  laws. 
They  had  appointed  magistrates,  without  any  distinction  of 
sects,  and  among  the  sheriffs  and  lord- lieutenants  of  counties, 
there  were  quite  as  many  catholics  as  protestants.  They  sought, 
in  reference  to  the  tithes,  he  said,  to  relieve  the  tenant,  witlTout 
despoiling  the  landlord;  they  proposed  to  distribute  the  burdens 
more  equitably,  and  to  regulate  the  contracts  between  the  te- 
nant and  proprietor. 

As  to  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  church,  he  said  the  new 
plan  differed  entirely  from  that  of  the  tithes,  and  was  far  less 
onerous  to  the  catholics;  the  tithes,  he  said,  they  were  disposed 
to  abolish  entirely.  (Burst  of  applause).  The  change  would 
afford  relief  to  the  people  of  about  £70,000  per  annum.  The 
deaneries  are  abolished,  and  the  number  of  bishops  is  reduced 
from  22  to  12,  and  thus  a farther  retrenchment  of  £60,000 
would  be  effected.  He  concluded  by  expressing  the  hope  that 
these  measures  would  vindicate  the  good  intentions  of  the  go- 
vernment, and  be  approved  by  the  house.  (Prolonged  ap- 
plause). 

Two  other  Dutch  vessels  from  the  East  Indies  had  been  de- 
tained and  sent  into  England. 

France.  Paris  is  in  commotion  in  consequence  of  duels  fought 
by  the  friends  of  the  duchess  Berri  and  the  republicans.  Eleven 
of  these  duels  took  place  within  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  expected  that  ministers  will  require  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  the  credit  of  a million  for  the  dowry  of  the  queen  of  the 
Belgians. 

Turkey  and  Egypt.  The  Augsburg  Gazette  of  the  1st  Feb. 
brings  tiie  following  important  intelligence,  of  the  28th  ult.  from 
Vienna: — “According  to  accounts  from  Constantinople,  which 
have  been  received  by  express,  an  armistice  for  40  days  has 
just  been  concluded  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Turks.' 
The  negotiations  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  differences,  are 
carried  on  with  the  utmost  ardor  by  the  representatives  of  the 
European  powers.  They  have,  it  is  asserted,  solejnnly  protest- 
ed against  any  further  advance  on  the  part  of  Ibrahim.  Perfect 
tranquillity  prevailed  at  Constantinople,  and  the  people  anxi- 
ously wished  for  peace.  The  exchange  of  couriers  between 
Paris  and  Constantinople,  is  exceedingly  active.” 

Letters  from  Bucharest  to  the  29th  January,  an nouiace  the 
approaching  arrival  of  a Russian  corps  d’armee  of  25,000  men, 
in  the  principalities.  Its  object  is  no  doubt  provisionary,  and 
intended  to  give  weight  to  tl:e  offered  mediation  of  Russfa. 

Portugal.  Portsmouth,  (England),  Feb.  6.  This  day  arrived 
the  O.'prey  cutter,  Abhinet,  master,  with  wounded  and  passen- 
gers from  Oporto.  I learn  by  one  of  them,  that  a severe  affair 
took  place  on  the  24th  ult.  by  a part  of  the  army  embarking  in 
boats  to  attack  St.  John’s,  and  two  forts  on  the  Douro.  The 
troops  engaged  were  1,400  English,  700  French,  and  three  regi- 
ments of  Cacadores,  under  colonel  La  Place.  They  were  corn-, 
pletely  successful,  driving  the  Miguelites  by  the  bayonet.  One 
of  the  forts  mounted  eight  guns.  They  retained  possession; 
took  some  pipes  of  wine.  Pedro’s  loss  is  very  great — 850  killed 
anil  wounded — 15  officers.  -Colonel  Bacon  commanded  the 
cavalry.  I am  grieved  to  learn  that  the  severely  wounded — in 
fact,  those  who  cannot  help  themselves — are  left  to  perish;  such 
is  the  miserable  state  of  the  hospital  staff. 

Pedro’s  army  suffers  for  want  of  provisions  and  clothing. 
Tiie  surf  is  so  great,  that  two  ships  are  now  off  with  provisions, 
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and  have  been  for  the  last  week.  Captain  Davis  who  went  to 
join,  is  arrived  by  the  Osprey. 

My  informant  saw  a French  ship,  with  400  quarters  of  wheat, 
sink  off  St.  Johns. 

Spain.  News  had  been  received  at  Paris  of  the  very  unset- 
tled state  of  affairs  in  Spain.  The  Carlists,  it  is  said,  are  to 
make  a stand  against  the  government  so  soon  as  they  shall 
have  obtained  a sufficient  quantity  of  arms,,  ammunition,  &c. 
Should  Ferdinand  resort  to  the  more  liberal  system  of  govern- 
ment, which,  it  is  said,  he  has  already  evinced  a strong  desire 
to  carry  into  effect,  the  revolutionists  will  stand  but  little 
chance. 

The  Indicateur,  of  Bordeaux,  gives  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  of  the  3lst  Jan.  from  Madrid.  “M.  Zea  Bermudez  has 
just  concluded  a treaty  with  sir  Stratford  Canning,  in  virtue  of 
which  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria  is  to  be  acknowledged  absolute 
queen  of  Portugal.  Her  husband  is  to  be  chosen  from  the  house 
of  Naples.  By  the  same  treaty,  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don have  engaged  to  acknowledge  the  young  princess  of  Spain, 
whose  right  to  the  crown  is  to  be  established  by  the  cortes, 
which  will  assemble  on  April  1.” 

Holland  and  Belgium.  There  is  much  talk  about  projects  and 
counter- projects,  for  settling  the  matters  in  dispute  between 
these  kingdoms — but  there  is  no  appearance  of  an  adjustment 
of  them. 

YET  LATER  NEWS. 

London  papers  to  the  19t/i  Feh.  inclusive. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On  the  1.5th  Feb.  earl  Grey  in- 
troduced a bill  “for  the  more  effectual  suppression  of  local  dis- 
turbances and  dangerous  associations  in  Ireland.”  The  “N. 
Y.  Commercial  Advertiser”  gives  a synopsis  of  this  bill,  and 
says — “It  will  be  perceived  that  all  power  is  committed  to  the 
lord  lieutenant,  and  that  the  bill  is  framed  with  such  precaution 
ns  to  leave  very  little  chance  of  evading  it.  That  it  is  a viola- 
tion of  the  British  constitution  is  evident;  and  indeed  it  is  ad- 
mitted so  to  be  by  lord  Grey;  but  the  public  safety  is  held  to  be 
of  paramount  authority.  Courts  martial  are  established  in  the 
disturbed  districts — their  proceedings  and  punishments  are  sum- 
mary and  without  appeal — the  habeas  corpus  act  suspended — 
and  all  persons  required  to  remain  within  their  houses  between 
sunset  and  sunrise,  on  pain  of  being  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion. This  brings  us  back  to  the  days  of  William  the  conquer- 
or, when  the  ‘curfew  toll’d  the  kneli  of  parting  day:’ — but  per- 
haps the  present  condition  of  Ireland  may  render  such  severe 
enactments  as  necessary  now,  as  that  of  England  did  in  the 
days  of  the  Normans.” 

Earl  Grey’s  speech  in  favor  of  this  bill  is  also  inserted.  The 
condition  of  Ireland  as  described  by  him,  (and  we  fear,  too  tru- 
ly), is  awful;  and  he  justified  the  bill  on  the  principle  salus  po- 
puli  suprema  lex!  The  duke  of  Wellington  warmly  supported 
the  general  provisioirs  of  the  bill— he  considered  them  “impera- 
tively necessary.”  So  did  lord  Brougham — he  said,  that  “<Ae 
crovm  was  an  usurper  instead  of  a governor,  if  it  claimed  alle- 
giance without  granting  protection.”  On  the  18th,  the  bill  was 
read  a second  time,  nem.  con.  [O’Connell  has  placed  Ireland 
upon  the  alternative  of  abject  submission  ©r  open  rebellion; 
and,  at  the  cost  of  the  people,  may  find  that  it  was  much  easier 
to  raise  an  excitement  than  to  direct  it.  The  murders  and 
robberies,  and  all  sorts  of  outrages  which  so  generally  prevail, 
must  be  checked,*  He  had  however  threatened  that,  if  the  bill 
passed,  he  would  use  his  influence  to  cause  a demand  for  gold, 
on  all  the  banks — which  created  some  alarm], 

Mr.  Cohhett  seems  to  be  making  one  or  more  speeches  every 
day — and  braves  all  attempts  to  stop  him. 

The  ministers  persist  in  carrying  out  their  projects  relative  to 
slaver  yin  the  West  Indies — [concerning  which  we  intend  to 
pu  blisiia  considerable  collection  ©f  articles.] 

Holland  and  Belgium.  Much  excitement  prevailed  in  the«Iat- 
ter,  because  of  the  regulations  established  by  the  king  of  Hoi 
land  for  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  It  was  believed  that 
England  and  France  would  open  the  navigation  by  force,  unless 
"these  regulations  were  speedily  withdrawn.  Holland  exacts  a 
transit  duty  on  the  cargoes  of  all  vessels  pa.=sing  her  forts. 
[Other  accounts  say  that  no  tolls  are  demanded.] 

Turkey  and  Egypt.  Ibrahim  had  uained  another  victory  over 
the  Turks  and  made  himself  master  of  the  maeazines  of  ammu- 
nition and  provisions  which  had  been  collected  at  Askhir.  lle- 
sistance  of  his  arms  seemed  at  an  end — in  Asia,  at  least. 

Portugal.  The  government  has  given  satisfaction  for  firing 
upon  a French  brig  of  war,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  The 
French  consul  forced  his  way  into  the  chamber  of  the  duke  of 
Cadaval,  after  midnight,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  a pa[)cr 
which  was  presented,  in  his  bed,  being  an  invalid — refusing  to 
depart  without  iti 

*To  exemplify  the  condition  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Stanley,  (in  the 
house  of  commons),  noticed  the  two  counties  in  which  the  sys- 
tem of  agitation  commenced,  thus — 

“The  two  counties  are  Kilkenny  and  the  (iueen’s  county. 
In  Kilkenny  alone,  within  the  last  twelve  months,  there  have 
been  32  murders  and  attempts  to  murder,  34  burnings,  512  bur- 
glaries, 36  acts  of  houghing  of  cattle;  and  the  number  of  illegal 
notices  and  violent  and  serious  assaults,  by  which  1 mean  as- 
ScTults  attended  w'ith  danger  to  life  anil  limb,  has  been  170.  In 
Queen’s  county  the  number  has  been  even  more.  There  have 
been  sixty  murders  or  attempts  to  murder,  burglaries,  626;  ma- 
licious injuries  to  property,  115;  and  serious  assaults  upon  imh 
viduals,209.” 


LATEST  NEWS. 

London  papers  to  the  evening  of  thc.'^id  Feh.  inclusive. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  money  market  had  assumed 
more  activity,  and  prices  had  advanced.  Consols  87^  to  87i|. 
Belgian  stocks  had  risen  2 per  cent. 

Earl  Grey’s  bill  relative  to  disturbances  in  Ireland,  was 
agreed  to  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  21st  Feb. 

The  house  of  commons  had  resolved  to  meet  at  twelve  at 
noon,  for  the  reception  of  petitions  and  the  transaction  of  pri- 
vate business,  and  adjourn  at  3 o’clock.  The  regular  sessions 
will  commence  in  the  evening,  as  heretofore. 

Great  agitation  was  manifested  at  Dublin  on  the  20th,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  suppression  bill.  The  trades  and  the  volun- 
teers had  suspended  their  political  operations  to  deliberate  on 
their  personal  security.  A great  general  meeting  was  to  take 
place  the  next  day.  A run  had  been  made  upon  the  bank  of 
Ireland  for  gold,  but  not  to  a great  extent. 

A letter  fntin  Mr.  O’Connell  had  been  published  in  Dublin — 
speaking  in  the  most  severe  terms  of  earl  Grey’s  bill — exhort- 
ing the  people  to  respect  the  laws,  but  to  present  respectful  pe- 
titions against  the  measures  proposed. 

Spain.  The  king  and  queen  appear  to  be  successful  in  their 
measures — and  the  Carlists  seem  to  be  down. 

France.  Nothing  important  is  mentioned  as  having  hap- 
pened in  this  kingdom.  A large  reduction  of  the  army  is  sUll 
spoken  of. 

Holland  and  Belgium.  Some  new  negotiations  are  mention- 
ed concerning  the  affairs  of  these  countries!  The  reports  are 
not  worth  repeating. 

Turkey  and  Egypt.  Letters  from  Alexandria  of  the  10th  Jan. 
say  that  the  pacha  was  fitting  out  a fleet  to  take  possession  of 
Smyrna — he  had  not  then  heard  of  the  armistice  which  his  sou 
had  granted  to  the  sultair.  He  was  apprehensive  that  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  might  interfere,  and  prevent  his  occupation  of 
that  rich  and  important  city. 

A Russian  vessel  had  arrived  at  Constantinople  with  a cargo 
of  seventy  beautiful  slaves! 

Russia.  Private  letters  from  Petersburg  say  the  influenza 
was  raging  there.  It  is  affirmed  that  above  100,000  persons 
were  suffering  under  it  at  the  same  time,  and  a still  greater 
number  in  Moscow,  where  the  theatres  are  closed. 

China.  The  late  rebellion  seems  nwarly  subdued.  Le,  go- 
vernor of  the  Canton  province,  had  been  degraded  and  sent  to  . 
Pekin,  because  of  this  rebelli  -.<. 

The  Falkland  Islands.  Accounts  from  Monte  Video,  of  Jan. 
18,  say — The  schr.  yun,  of  New  London,  has  arrived  here  from 
tlm  Falkland  Islands,  having  been  ordered  off  by  the  Buenos 
Ayrean  schr.  Sarandi.  The  captain  says  seals  were  scarce. 
The  Sarandi  has,  in  her  turn,  been  ordered  off  by  the  British 
sloop  of  war  Clio,  and  has  arrived  at  Buenos  Ayres.  So  there 
is  no  longer  any  danger  of  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Buenos  Ayres. 

LIVE  OAK. 

Report  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  upon  live  oak. 

Every  thing  which  goes  to  throw  liglit  upon  our  permanent 
national  resources,  must  at  all  times  engage  the  attention  of 
our  intelligent  citizens.  For  some  time  past,  we  have  intended 
to  present  to  our  readers  a synopsis  of  the  extremely  valuable 
report  communicated  to  the  house  of  representatives  by  the  se- 
cretary of  the  navy  relative  to  live  oak — that  unrivalled  material 
which  forms  the  basis  of  our  naval  strength — but  have  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  other  matters  growing  out  of 
the  proceedings  of  congress. 

This  report,  drawn  up  in  compliance  with  a call  from  the 
house,  contains  a mass  of  important  information  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  of  war,  which  required  a profound  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  as  well  as  great  pains  to  concentrate  and 
present  in  a form  so  striking  and  available. 

The  commencement  of  this  report  embodies  all  the  informa- 
tion which  has  been  obtained  as  to  the  extent  of  the  supply  of 
live  oak  both  upon  public  and  private  lands.  The  amount  of 
this  supply  is  stated  by  the  secretary  to  be  about  8,000,000  cubic 
feet  at  a medium  calculation  of  50  feet  per  tree.  The  elements 
of  this  computation  are  given  in  the  appendix  in  a tabular  form. 

One  of  the  objects  of  the  call  was  to  obtain  the  views  of  the 
secretary  upon  the  best  mode  of  securing  the  live  oak  timber 
growing  upon  public  lands  from  being  plundered.  The  remedy 
proposed  by  him  is  both  simple  and  effectual.  lie  recommends 
that  provision  be  made  by  law  that  all  masters  of  vessels  having 
live  oak  on  board  on  private  account,  before  they  are  admitted 
to  clearance  at  the  custom  houses,  shall  prove  that  the  timber 
was  taken  from  private  lands.  This  plain  expedient  strikes  us 
to  be  worth  more  in  effecting  the  object,  than  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  dollars  expended  in  “preventive  service,”  and  has 
been  adopted  by  congress  in  the  act  for  the  gradual  imptove- 
ment  of  the  navy. 

Preliminary  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  adequate 
siqiply  of  this  material  for  the  future  wants  of  the  navy,  the  se- 
cretary has  presented  a succinct  vii>w  of  the  past  consumption 
— the  amount  now  in  depot  at  the  various  yards — on  the  stocks — 
afloat,  &c.  which  of  itself  forms  the  most  satisfactory  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  naval  power  of  the  United  States 
that  we  have  before  seni.  All  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject will  find  the  leading  la<  ts  relative  to  the  cnnstrnction  of 
those  ships,  whose  career  of  glory  has  shod  so  much  lustre  upon 
the  fame  of  out  gallunt  seamen,  stated  m a condensed  but  clear 
manner. 
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As  recourse  wiH  undoubtedly  be  had  to  the  report  itself,  the 
e.^tent  of  wliich  excludes  it  from  our  columns,  by  all  those  who 
are  inclined  toe.xumine  this  subject  of  su[*ply,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  hastily  glancing  at  some  of  its  results,  and  re- 
commending the  report  as  a document  of  great  merit,  which 
throws  strong  light  upon  this  subject,  heretofore  regarded  as  ex- 
tremely obscure  and  diliicult  of  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  whole  amount  of  live  oak  timber  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  vessels  since  1797,  is  stated  at  974,363  cubic 
feet.  Of  this  quantity,  the  vessels  now  in  commission  contain 
165,480  feet;  vessels  in  ordinary,  322,633  feet;  ships  on  the  stocks, 
3.54,000  feet;  leaving  a deficit  of  132, 250  feet,  which  is  thus  ac- 
counted for:  8,000  feet  were  sold  by  order  of  congress  in  1801; 

68.375  feet  were  captured  by  the  enemy  during  the  late  war; 
44, .500  feet  were  burned  at  the  navy  yard  in  this  city  in  1814; 

3.375  feethave  been  lost  by  shipwreck;  and  8,000  feet  by  natural 
decay. 

The  stock  of  live  oak  now  in  depot  at  the  several  yards,  pur- 
chased for  building  ships  under  the  acts  for  the  gradual  improve- 
ment of  the  navy,  is  431,845  cubic  feet.  The  aggregate  pur- 
chases of  live  oak,  under  the  annual  appropriations  for  repairs, 
have  amounted  to  168,000  cubic  feet. 

The  quantity  of  live  oak  timber  required  for  the  frame  of  a 
ship  of  the  line,  is  estimated  at  34,000  cubic  feet;  for  that  of  a 
frigate  of  the  first  class,  23,000  feet;  for  that  of  a frigate  of  the 
second  class,  18,000  feet;  for  that  of  a sloop,  8,000  feet;  and  for 
that  of  a schooner  at  1,800  feet. 

Of  the  amount  of  live  oak  timber  estimated  as  growing  upon 
public  and  private  lands,  one-fourth  is  estimated  as  suitable  for 
ships  of  the  line;  one-fourth  for  frigates,  and  one-half  for  sloops 
and  schooners. 

For  the  ordinary  repairs  of  the  live  oak  frames  of  vessels  in 
commission,  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  timber  originally  em- 
ployed is  required— for  replacing  extraordinary  losses  by  fire, 
shipw’reck  and  great  decay,  5 per  cent,  is  estimated — so  that  6 
per  cent,  of  the  live  oak  timber  of  which  the  frames  of  our  ves- 
sels are  constructed  is  necessary  to  keep  our  naval  force  entire. 
This  will  require  annually  1,700  cubic  feet  for  ordinary  repairs, 
and  8,500  feet  to  replace  extraordinary  losses  upon  the  force  in 
commission.  To  cover  the  repairs  which  may  be  required  to 
keep  up  all  our  vessels  both  in  ordinary  and  in  commission,  it 
is  estimated  that  about  27,000  feet  per  annum  will  be  sufficient. 
The  annual  purchases  under  the  appropriations  for  the  gradual 
improvement  of  the  navy  for  the  last  ten  years  have  been  33,000 
feet,  vvluGh  is  to  be  exclusively  applied  to  building  new  vessels. 
The  present  system  will,  therefore,  require  about  60,000  cubic 
feet  per  year,  which  may  be  furnished  at  a medium  calculation 
by  about  l,20O  trees  per  annum. 

There  have  been  already  reserved  from  sale  67,417  acres  of 
live  oak  timber  lands.  The  secretary  recommends  a further 
reservation  of  100,000  acres,  which  would  secure  an  ample  sup 
ply  for  the  demands  of  the  naval  service,  both  for  repairing  old 
and  building  nevy  vessels  upon  the  present  system,  forever. 

The  calculations  upon  this  subject  are  elaborate,  and  appa- 
rently conclusive.  No  American  citizen  can  go  through  this 
document  without  feeling  the  highest  gratification  at  the  survey 
of  our  naval  resources,  which  it  so  ably  developes. 

[ IV'askington  Globe. 

TREASURY  INSTRUCTIONS. 

CIRCULAR  TO  COLLECTORS,  NAVAL  OFFICERS  AND  SURVEYORS, 

Treasury  department,  comptroller's  office,  March  7,  1833. 

Sir — You  will  receive,  herewith,  for  your  government,  the 
following  acts  passed  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  viz: 

1.  “An  act  to  explain  an  act  entitled  ‘an  act  to  reduce  the  du- 
ties on  coffe,  lea  and  cocoa,’  passed  the  20th  May,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty.” 

2.  “An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  18th  section  of ‘an  act 
to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,’ 
approved  the  14th  July,  1832.” 

3.  “An  act  establishing  a port  of  entry  and  delivery  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Fall  River,  in  Massachusetts,  and  discontinuing  the  office 
at  Dighton.” 

4.  “An  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  act  to  alter  and  amend 
the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,  passed  the  14th 
July,  1832,  so  far  as  relates  to  hardware  and  certain  other  ma- 
nufactures of  copper  and  brass,  and  other  materials.” 

5.  “An  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  181^,  and  all 
other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports.” 

The  third  section  of  act  No.  2 contains  the  following  provi- 
sions, viz: 

“If  a sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  duties  levied  by  the  said  act 
of  the  14th  July,  shall  not  have  been  collected,  and  the  bond  or 
bonds  given  shall  amount  lo  more  than  the  duties  imposed  by 
said  act,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  direct  that  a deben- 
ture certificate  or  certificates,  the  form  of  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  him,  for  such  excess  of  duty,  shall  be  issued  to  the 
persons  placing  the  same  in  the  custody  of  the  customs,  payable 
out  of  the  bond  or  bonds  given  for  duties  on  the  same.  The 
collectors  to  give  the  debtors  credit  on  the  bonds  for  the  differ- 
ence between  tlie  high  and  low  duties,  and  to  cancel  the  bonds 
on  payment  of  the  balance.” 

To  carry  these  diflerent  provisions  into  effect,  you  are,  when 
the  importer  deposites  the  goods,  to  credit  his  bonds  with  the 
diflerence  between  the  high  and  low  duties,  and  if  any  excess 
shall  then  appear  to  have  been  paid,  such  excess  is  to  be  refund- 
ed to  him  at  the  tre.asury;  but  if,  upon  giving  such  credit,  the 
full  amount  of  duties  according  to  the  existing  laws  will  not 


have  been  paid,  the  bonds  are  to  be  cancelled  only  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  balance  thus  remaining  to  be  paid. 

Rut  in  case  of  goods  being  deposited  by  a person  other  than 
the  importer  thereof,  and  a sum  equal  to  the  amount  of  duties 
levied  by  the  said  act  of  the  I4th  July,  shall  not  have  been  col- 
lected, and  the  bond  or  bonds  given  shall  amount  to  more  than 
the  duties,  imposed  by  said  act,  instead  of  giving  a credit  on  the 
duty  bonds  of  the  importer,  for  the  difference  between  the  high 
and  low  duties,  a debenture  certificate  is  to  be  issued  to  the  per- 
son depositing  such  goods  for  such  difference,  the  form  of  which, 
marked  A,  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  here- 
with transmitted. 

From  this  form  you  will  perceive  that  the  debentures  will  be 
payable  only  in  case  the  duty  bonds  on  which  they  may  be  pre- 
dicated, shall  be  paid. 

The  same  principle  is  to  govern  in  the  case  of  goods  hereto- 
fore liable  to  duty,  but  which,  under  the  act  pf  the  14th  July, 
1832,  will  be  free. 

If  such'  goods  be  deposited  by  the  importer,  any  duties  which 
may  have  been  paid  thereon,  are  to  be  refunded  to  him  at  the 
treasury,  and  the  bonds  for  the  balance  of  the  duties  (if  any)  are 
to  be  cancelled;  and  if  such  goods  be  deposited  by  a person  other 
than  the  importer,  and  no  duties  thereon  have  been  paid,  he  is 
to  receive  debenture  certificates  for  the  whole,  payable  at  the 
same  times  respectively  at  which  the  bonds  given  for  the  duties 
will  become  payable:  but  if  a part  of  the  duties  were  paid,  then 
such  part  is  to  be  refunded  lo  the  person  who  may  have  deposit- 
ed the  goods,  and  debenture  certificates  for  the  balance  of  the 
duties  are  to  be  granted  lo  him,  payable  as  before  mentioned. 

The  3d  section  of  act  No.  2,  also  contains  a provision  accord- 
ing to  which  goods  deposited  and  remaining  in  the  custom  house 
stores  until  the  1st  of  April  next,  will  be  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  and  if  any  higher 
duty  shall  have  been  paid  thereon  than  would  have  been  levied 
under  the  last  mentioned  act,  such  excess  is  lo  be  refunded  out 
of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  the 
person  who  may  have  placed  the  same  in  the  custody  of  the 
customs. 

The  applications  for  a return  of  such  excess  of  duties,  as  well 
as  for  other  duties  to  be  refunded,  are,  of  course,  to  be  made  to 
the  treasury,  and  to  substantiate  the  claims,  a certificate  of  the 
custom  house  officers  is  to  be  produced,  agreeably  to  the  en- 
closed form,  marked  B. 

When  goods  which  have  been  or  which  shall  be  deposited  for 
the  benefit  of  the  18th  section  of  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832, 
by  persons  other  than  the  original  importers  thereof  as  authoris- 
ed by  the  accompanying  act  No.  2;  the  identity  is  to  be  estab- 
lished by  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  transfer  or  transfers  for 
your  government,  in  relation  to  which  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury directs  that  the  regulations  prescribed  by  law,  when  goods 
are  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback  by  persons  other  than 
the  original  importers  thereof,  be  observed. 

Information  having  been  received  from  sources  entitled  to 
entire  confidence,  that  impositions  have  been  practised,  and 
will  continue  to  be  practised,  on  the  revenue,  by  invoicing  and 
entering  the  articles  known  by  the  names  of  “summer  clotA.,” 
and  '■^brochellas,”  under  the  name  of  “worsted  stuff  goods,’^  when, 
according  to  the  materials  of  which  they  are  both  composed, 
(say  worsted  or  combed  wool  and  cotton)  they  are  not  entitled  to 
that  classification,  but  are  liable  to  the  woollens  duty,  it  becomes 
necessary  that  measures  be  adopted  at  the  custom  houses,  in 
the  examination  and  inspection  of  such  goods,  to  detect  and 
prevent  impositions  of  the  kind  in  future. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  you  are  requested  to  refund  the  discriminating  duties 
of  tonnage  which  have  been  levied  by  you  on  Mexican  vessels 
since  the  5th  April,  1832,  the  date  of  the  president’s  proclama- 
tion, directing  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  United  Mexican  States,  to  be  fulfilled. 

It  is  deemed  proper  to  take  this  occasion  to  communicate  to 
you  the  following  decisions  of  this  office,  viz: 

1.  That  in  estimating  the  value  of  wool  unmanufactured,  at 
the  place  of  exportation — to  the  actual  cost,  if  the  same  shall 
have  been  actually  purchased,  or  the  actual  value,  if  the  same 
shall  have  been  procured  otherwise  than  by  purchase,  at  the 
time  and  place,  when  and  where  purchased,  or  otherwise  pro- 
cured, or  to  the  appraised  value,  if  appraised,  are  to  be  added 
all  charges,  except  insurance,  and  the  weight  is  to  be  regulated 
with  reference  to  the  pound  weight  as  known  and  established 
in  the  United  States.  If  it  shall  be  proved  lo  your  satisfaction, 
that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  pound  weight  in  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  foreign  country  of  exportation, 
such  difference  is  to  be  taken  into  view  in  the  computation  of 
the  value  of  the  wool.  If  the  value  of  unmanufactured  wool,  es- 
timated in  the  manner  thus  prescribed,  shall  exceed  eight  cents 
per  pound,  it  will  be  liable  to  duty,  and  vice  versa,  if  it  does  not 
exceed  that  sum  per  pound.  An  actual  weighing  at  the  time  of 
arrival,  is  considered  necessary  in  all  cases,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  wool  will  or  will  not  be  liable  to  duty. 

2.  That  an  article  called  “/ancy  coral,”  in  thin  uneven  pieces, 
about  a quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  with  a hole  midway  be- 
tween the  two  ends,  is  not  considered  as  coming  under  the  de- 
nomination of  “heads,”  in  contemplation  of  law,  and  if  not  en- 
titled to  the  general  exemption  from  duty  of  “coral,”  is  entitled 
to  such  exemption  as  an  article  not  enumerated  in  any  law,  and 
heretofore  liable  as  such,  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent. 
The  circumstance  of  such  coral  being  strung,  is  not  considered 
as  placing  it  upon  a different  footing. 
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3.  That  coral  beads  are  liable  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  as  “all  other  beads,  not  otherwise  enumerated.” 

4.  That  window  blinds,  made  of  split  rattans,  are  liable  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty  of  15  [25]  per  cent,  as  maiiut'actures  of  wood. 

5.  That  all  articles  composed  entirely  of  sitk  and  linen,  are 
entitled  to  an  entry  as  ^‘■manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall 
be  a component  part.” 

6.  That  all  iron  chains,  which  from  the  form  and  thickness  of 
the  links,  are  suitable  for,  and  are  generally  used  for  cables, 
whether  of  large  or  small  vessels,  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  spe- 
cific duty  of  3 cents  per  pound. 

. 7.  That  goat’s  and  camel’s  hair  camlets,  are  entitled  to  an  entry 
at  15  percent,  being  considered  as  coming  under  the  general 
classification  o( ‘‘cashmere  or  thibet,”  in  contradistinction  to  the 
classification  oi“merino  shawls  made  of  wool,  and  all  other  ma- 
nufactures of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  shall  be  a component  part.” 

8.  That  shawls,  the  body  composed  of  silk  and  worsted,  with 
the  figures  on  the  border  formed  with  carded  wool,  are  consider- 
ed to  be  entitled  to  be  placed  under  the  classification  of  “shawls 
and  other  manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted  at  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  10  per  cent. 

9.  That  shawls  of  worsted  or  combed  wool  and  cottons,  are  lia- 
ble to  the  woollen’s  duty. 

10.  That  the  articles  called  brown  rolls,  or  heedens,  dowlas, 
platillas,  creas  and  bretagnes,  are  entitled  to  an  entry  at  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent.” 

11.  That  the  following  articles  are  liable  to  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  viz:  black  linens,  Russia  sheetings,  linen 
diapers  and  damasks,  damask  table  .cloths  and  napkins,  linen 
sheeting,  linen  drillings  for  pantaloons,  linen  lawns,  called  long 
lawns,  linen  threads,  Irish  linen  shirtings  and  estonilles. 

in.  That  sail  needles,  sack  and  yarn  needles,  darning  needles, 
bent  packing  needles,  shoemaker’s,  glover’s  and  saddler’s  netting 
and  tambouring  needles,  and  all  similar  needles,  are  embraced 
by  the  general  exemption  of  “needles.”  Bodkins  not  included. 

13,  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  20th  April,  1818,  as  requires 
wines  and  distilled  spirits  to  be  deposited  in  the  public  stores, 
to  be  entitled  to  drawback,  is  considered  to  be  still  in  force;  but 
that  the  terms  of  credit  therein  allowed  are  virtually  repealed 
by  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  tlie  11th  July,  1832,  entitled  “an 
act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  im- 
ports,” the  provisions  in  this  respect,  in  the  last  mentioned  act, 
being  so  repugnant  to  those  in  the  former,  that  both  cannot  stand 
well  together,  and  have  a concurrent  efficacy. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  this  decision  is 
applicable  only  to  the  importations  of  wines  and  distilled  spirits, 
which  have  been  made  since  the  3d  instant,  and  which  may 
hereafter  be  made. 

It  is  understood  that  large  importations  were  made  of  the  ar- 
ticles known  by  the  name  of  plains,  kerseys  and  Kendal  cottons, 
and  deposited  in  the  custom  house  stores  for  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  of  duties  which  was  to  have  taken  effect  after  the  3d 
day  of  the  present  month,  as  authorised  by  the  act  of  the  14th 
July,  1832,  already  referred  to;  and  that  orders  for  a large  quan- 
tity of  said  goods  have  been  given  upon  the  faith  that  after  the 
3d  instant  they  would  be  admitted  to  entry  at  an  ad  valoi-em 
duty  of  5 per  cent,  but  that  under  the  act  entitled  “an  act  to  mo- 
dify the  act  of  July,  1832,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports,”  which,  so  far  as  relates  to  these  particular  kind  of 
goods,  having  taken  effect  on  the  2d  of  the  month,  and  raised 
the  duty  thereon  to  50  per  cent,  the  importers  will  be  compelled 
to  advance  duties,  (say  the  difference  between  the  higher  and 
the  lower  rates),  for  which,  upon  every  principle  of  justice  and 
good  faitli,  they  conceive,  congress  will  pass  a law  to  have 
refunded  to  them,  and  that  such  advance  can  be  prevented  only 
in  case  the  treasury  department  can  extend  the  time  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  duties  on  tlie  goods  in  question. 

It  is  regretted  that  such  will  be  the  operation  of  the  two  acts 
mentioned;  but  it  is  not  competent  for  the  treasury,  in  any  case, 
to  extend  the  time  of  payment  beyond  that,  at  which,  according 
to  law  duties  on  goods  become  due  and  payable. 

With  a view,  liowever,  to  facilitate  .any  application  which 
may  be  made  to  the  next  congress  for  relief,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  keep  a particular  account  of  these  goods,  the  names  of  the 
importers,  the  dates  of  payment  of  the  duties,  and  the  difference 
between  the  higher  and  lower  amount  of  duties. 

It  will  naturally  suggest  itself  to  you,  that  you  are  not  to  in- 
clude in  such  account  any  goods  which  you  are  not  perfectly 
satisfied  are  of  that  description  and  fabrics  as  to  have  entitled 
them  to  an  entry  at  five  per  cent,  in  case  the  act,  in  relation  to 
them,  of  1833,  had  not  repealed  that  of  18.32. 

Such  plains,  kerseys  and  Kendal  cottons  as  were  imported 
prior  to  the  2d  instant,  will  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  rates 
of  duties  in  force  at  the  time  of  importation;  but  if  such  rates  be 
greater  than  the  rates  fixed  by  tlie  act  of  2d  instant,  and  the 
plains,  kerseys  and  Kendal  cottons  be  deposited  in  the  custom 
house  stores  as  prescribed  by  law,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  1 8th  section  of  the  act  of  1 4th  July,  1832. 

Respectfully,  J.  ANDERSON,  compIroWcr.  • 

Treasury  department,  comptroller’s  office,  March  19, 1833. 

Sir — It  is  deemed  proper  to  inform  you,  that  so  much  of  the 
27th  section  of  the  supplemental  collection  law  of  1st  March, 
1833,  as  is  not  repugnant  to,  and'consc'qucntly  is  not  repealed  by 
the  5lh  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  is  considered 
to  be  still  in  force. 

Accordingly,  if  the  duties  on  other  goods  than  “manufactures  of 
wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a component  part,”  imported  into.the  U. 
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States  in  any  ship  or  vessel,  on  account  of  one  person  only  or  o 
several  persons  jointly  interested,  exceed  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  are  paid  in  cash,  a discount  at  the  rate  of  four  per  centum 
per  annum  is  to  be  allowed,  for  the  respective  periods  of  three 
and  six  months,  from  the  dates  of  iinpoi  tation,  to  which  the 
tariff  act  of  1832  restricts  the  terms  of  credit  for  the  duties  on 
goods  other  than  manufactures  of  wool,  &c. 

Although  the  duties  on  manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which 
wool  is  a component  part,  may  be  paid  in  cash,  still  no  discount 
thereon  can  be  allowed,  the  6th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1832, 
expressly  denying  the  right  in  such  case. 

Instead  of  paying  the  duties,  however,  on  such  goods  in  cash, 
if  is  optional  with  the  importer  to  deposit  the  goods  in  the 
public  stores  on  the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  the  6th 
section  referred  to.  Respectfully. 

JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  comptroller. 

To  Jas,  AT.  Barker,  esq. 

Treasury  department,  March  21s#,  1833. 

Sir — The  department  has  instructed  the  comptroller  upon 
both  the  points  arising  under  the  late  tariff  act,  and  upon  which 
information  is  desired  in  your  letter  of  the  18th  instant,  who 
will  forthwith  communicate  the  same  to  you  and  the  other 
collectors.  I am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LOUIS  McLANE,  secretary  of  treasury, 

James  N.  Barker,  esq.  collector  of  the  customs,  Philadelphia. 

Treasury  department,  comptroller’s  office,  March  21,  1833. 

Sir — The  conflicting  provisions  in  the  21st  and  24th  articles 
of  the  second  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  the 
former  subjecting  “all  manufactures  of  hemp  or  flax,  except 
yarn  and  cordage,  tarred  and  untarred,  ticklenburgs,  oznaburgs 
and  burlaps,  not  otherwise  specified,”  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of 
25  per  cent,  and  the  latter  authorising  the  admission  to  entry  of 
“bleached  and  unbleached  linens,”  at  an  ad  valorem  of  15  per 
cent,  have  rendered  the  meaning  of  the  act  somewhat  obscure, 
and  given  rise  to  different  opinions  as  to  the  correct  construction 
of  it. 

The  subject,  however,  having  recently  been  brought  to  the 
consideration  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  he  has  decided 
that  the  provisions  in  the  21st  article  are  to  be  construed  in  such 
manner  as  that  the  other  provisions  of  the  act  may  be  effectual, 
and  therefore  not  to  embrace  “bleached  and  unbleached  linens.” 

All  articles  therefore,  which  in  the  known  commercial  sense, 
and  in  the  usage  of  trade,  have  acquired  the  distinct  appellation 
of  linens,  bleached  or  unbleached,  are  to  be  admitted  at  a duty  of 
15  per  cent.  Irish  linens  are  believed  to  be  of  this  character,  and 
are  to  be  charged  with  duty  accordingly. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  also  decided  that  the  last 
proviso  in  the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  2d  instant,  entitled  “an 
act  to  explain  and  amend  the  eighteenth  section  of'anactto 
alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,’ 
approved  the  14th  July,  1832,”  is  to  be  considered  as  having  re- 
ference to  the  lime  of  importation,  and  not  to  the  amount  of  duties 
— consequently,  goods  on  which  the  duties  do  not  amount  to  ^50, 
are  to  be  considered  to  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  18th 
section  of  the  tariff  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  provided  three  years 
from  the  date  of  their  importation  have  not  elapsed,  and  the 
other  conditions,  entitling  them  to  drawback,  be  complied  with. 

I embrace  the  occasion  to  state,  that  palm  leaves  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  palm  leaf  hats,  &c.  copper  ore,  and  fishing  lines, 
made  of  Manilla  grass,  are  considered  to  be  free  of  duty: — that 
shawls  of  silk  and  thibet  are  to  pay  duty  as  “manufactures  of 
silk,  or  of  which  silk  is  a component  part” — and  that  bodkins 
composed  wholly  or  chiefly  of  silver,  are  to  pay  12^^  percent, 
but  if  made  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  &c.  or  of  which  either  of  these 
metals  is  a component  material,  they  are  to  pay  25  per  cent. 

Respectfully,  JOS.  ANDERSON,  comptroller. 

Treasury  department,  comptroller’s  office,  March  H5th,  1833. 

Sir — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  following  instruction  received  from  him,  is  com- 
municated for  your  government,  viz. 

“'Phe  provision  in  the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832, 
intended  as  a 'substitute  for  that  of  the  4th  section  of  the  law  of 
the  28th  of  May,  1830,  requires  the  same  specification  in  ihe 
entry,  as  was  by  the  last  mentioned  act  required  in  the  invoice. 
To  carry  into  eflect  the  provision  of  that  section,  the  form  of 
the  entry  should  be  so  framed  as  to  refer  specially  to  the  goods 
enumerated  in  the  invoice,  which  should  be  annexed  thereto 
as  a part  of  the  entry.  This  will  be  considered  as  a virtual  com- 
pliance with  the  requisition  of  the  5th  section  of  the  act  of  the 
28th  May  1830,  requiring  the  invoice  to  be  filed.  Should  the  im- 
porter, however,  prefer  inserting  the  entire  invoice  in  the  entry, 
he  will  be  at  liberty  so  to  do;  but  in  such  case  the  invoice  must 
be  filed  as  required  by  the  act  before  stated.”  Respectfully, 
JOS.  ANDERSON,  comptroller. 

James  H.  McCulloch,  esq. 

Treasury  department,  comptroller’s  office,  March  23d,  1833.* 

Sir— I have  received  your  letter  of  tlie  21st  inst.  It  appears 
to  me  that  if  at  the  time  of  deposition  of  goods  after  the  14th 
July,  1832,  they  were  entitled  to  drawback,  they  will  by  the  re- 
gulations of  law  in  other  respects  being  complied  with,  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefit"  of  the  18th  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  that 
date.  Respectfully,  JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  comptroller. 

James  N.  Barker,  esq.  collector,  &c. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTION. 

This  convention  adjourned  on  Monday,  the  18th  inst.  We 
have  prepared  a detailed  notice  of  the  proceedings,  speeches, 
&c.  but  it  must  be  postponed  for  the  next  Register.  The  an- 
nexed are  tlie  chief  papers  and  acts  which  must  be  recorded: 

The  following  was  transmitted  to  the  convention  on  the  first 
day  of  its  sitting — 

Executive  department,  Columbia,  March  11,  1833. 
To  James  Hamilton,  jr.  esq.  president  of  the  convention  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina. 

Sir— I herewith  transmit  you  a letter  which  I have  received 
from  the  hon.  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  commissioner  from  the 
state  of  Virginia,  which,  together  with  the  correspondence  in 
relation,  to  Mr.  Leigh’s  mission,  and  the  resolutions  of  Virginia, 
of  which  he  is  the  bearer,  you  are  requested  to  lay  before  the 
assembly  over  which  you  preside.  I am,  very  respectfully,  your 
obedient  servant,  ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE. 

Columbia,  March  11. 

Sir — Having  at  our  first  interview,  presented  to  you  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia  of  the  26th  January 
last,  on  the  subject  of  federal  relations,  I have  now  to  request 
your  excellency  to  lay  these  resolutions  before  the  convention 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  which,  at  my  instance,  has 
been  re-assembled  for  the  purpose  of  considering  them. 

The  general  assembly  of  Virginia  has  expressed  in  its  own 
language,  its  sentiments  concerning  the  unhappy  controversy 
between  the  state  of  S.  Carolina  and  the  federal  government, 
and  its  motives,  its  views  and  object,  in  making  this  interces- 
sion. In  these  respects,  therefore,  the  commissioner  it  has 
thought  proper  to  depute  to  S.  Carolina,  can  have  nothing  to 
add,  and  nothing  even  to  explain.  The  duty  presented  to  him 
is  simple  and  precise.  He  is  instructed  to  communicate  the 
preamble  and  resolutions  to  the  proper  authorities  of  this  state, 
and  “to  give  to  them  such  direction  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  objects  which  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  has  in  view:”  and  this  part  of  his  duty  he  has  already, 
by  the  prompt  and  cordial  compliance  of  those  authorities,  had 
the  happiness  to  accomplish,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  (as  he  has 
reason  to  believe)  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  And  he  is  fur- 
ther instructed  and  “authorised  to  express  to  the  public  autho- 
rities and  people  of  this  our  sister  state,  the  sincere  good  will  of 
the  legislature  and  people  of  Virginia  towards  their  sister  state, 
and  their  anxious  solicitude  that  the  kind  and  respectful  repre- 
sentations they  have  addressed  to  her,  may  lead  to  an  accom- 
modation of  the  differences  between  this  state  and  the  general 
government.” 

Virginia  is  animated  with  an  ardent  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  union  of  the  states,  and  to  the  rights  of  the  several  states, 
that  compose  the  union:  and  if  similarity  of  situation  and  of  in- 
terests naturally  induce  her  to  sympathise,  with  peculiar  sensi- 
bility, in  whatever  aftects  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  South 
Carolina  and  the  other  southern  states,  she  knows  how  to  re- 
concile this  sentiment  with  her  affection  and  duty  towards  each 
and  every  other  state,  severally,  and  towards  the  United  States. 
She  is  most  solicitous  to  maintain  and  preserve  our  present  in- 
stitutions, which,  though  they  partake  of  imperfections,  from 
which  no  human  institutions  can  ever  be  exempt,  and  notwith 
standing  some  instances  of  mal-administration  or  error  to  which 
all  governments  are  liable,  are  yet,  as  she  confidently  believes, 
the  happiest  frame  of  polity  that  is  now  or  ever  has  been  enjoyed 
by  any  people — to  maintain  and  preserve  the  whole,  and  every 
part  of  these  institutions,  in  full  vigor  and  purity;  to  uphold  the 
union  and  the  states;  to  maintain  the  federal  government  in  all 
its  just  powers,  administered  according  to  the  pure  principles  of 
the  constitution,  without  the  least  departure  from  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  the  compact,  fairly  understood,  and  the  state  go- 
vernments in  all  their  rights  and  authority,  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  good  government  and  happiness  of  their  respective 
citizens.  Consolidation  and  disunion  are  alike  abhorrent  from 
her  affections  and  her  judgment,  the  one  involving,  at  the  least, 
a forfeiture  of  the  manifold  advantages  and  blessings  so  long  and 
BO  generally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  union;  and  the  other  having  an  apparent,  perhaps  inevitable 
tendency  to  military  despotism.  And  she  is  apprehensive — for 
reasons  too  obvious  to  need  particular  mention — that  in  case 
any  differences  between  the  federal  government  and  the  states, 
Bhall  ever  be  brought  to  the  arbitrament  of  force,  the  result,  let 
it  be  what  it  may,  must  effect  such  a change  in  our  existing  in- 
stitutions as  cannot  but  be  evil,  since  it  would  be  a change  from 
those  forms  of  government  which  we  have  experienced  to  be 
good,  and  under  which  we  have  certainly  been,  in  the  main, 
free,  prosperous,  connected  and  happy.  Therefore,  in  the  pre- 
sent controversy  between  the  federal  government  and  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  she  deprecates  any  resort  to  force  by  either, 
and  is  sanguine  in  the  hope,  that,  with  proper  moderation  and 
forbearance  on  both  sides,  this  controversy  may  be  adjusted,  (as 
all  our  controversies  hitherto  have  been)  by  the  influence  of 
truth,  reason  and  justice. 

Virginia  remembering  the  history  of  South  Carolina,  her  ser- 
vices in  war  and  peace,  and  her-contributions  of  virtue  and 
intelligence  to  the  common  councils  of  the  union,  and  knowing 
well  the  generosity,  the  magnanimity,  and  the  loyalty  of  her 
character,  entertained  the  most  perfect  confidence  that  these 
sentiments  so  cherished  by  herself,  would  find  a response  in  the 
heart  and  understanding  of  every  citizen  of  this  state.  And 
that  confidence  induced  her  intercession  on  the  present  occasion. 
She  has  not  presumed  to  dictate,  or  even  to  advise.  She  has 
addres  sed  her  entreaty  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  to 


redress  the  grievance  of  which  South  Carolina  complains.  And 
she  has  spoken  to  South  Carolina  also,  as  one  sovereign  state 
as  one  state  of  this  union,  ought  to  speak  to  another.  She  has 
earnestly,  afl’ectionately,  and  respectfully,  requested  and  entreat- 
ed South  Carolina,  “to  rescind  or  suspend  her  late  ordinance, 
and  to  await  the  result  of  a combined  and  strenuous  effort  of  the 
friends  of  union  and  peace,  to  effect  an  adjustment  and  conci- 
liation of  all  public  differences  now  unhappily  existing.”  She 
well  hoped,  that  this  state  “would  listen  willingly  and  respect- 
fully to  her  voice;”  for  she  knew'  and  felt  that  South  Carolina 
could  not  descend  from  the  dignity,  and  would  nowise  compro- 
rnit  the  rights  of  her  sovereignty,  by  yielding  to  the  intercession 
of  a sister  state. 

If,  therefore,  no  other  considerations  could  have  been  present- 
ed to  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  if  no  other 
motives  for  compliance  could  have  been  suggested  than  the  in- 
tercession of  Virginia,  offered  in  the  temper  and  manner  it  has 
been,  and  the  interest  we  all  have  in  the  union,  the  common 
attachment  we  feel  for  our  tried  republican  'institutions,  the 
aversion  from  civil  discord  and  commotion,  and  the  w'ise  and 
just  dread  of  change  of  which  no  sagacity  can  foresee  the  con- 
sequences—it  might  have  been  hoped  and  expected,  that  the 
convention  would  rescind,  or  at  least  suspend  for  a time,  the 
late  ordinance. 

But,  in  truth,  the  convention  comes  now  to  a consideration  of 
this  subject,  under  a state  of  circumstances,  not  anticipated  by 
Virginia  when  she  interposed  her  good  offices  to  promote  a 
peaceable  adjustment  of  the  controversy  between  this  state  and 
the  federal  government.  There  has  been  made  that  “combined 
and  strenuous  effort  of  the  friends  of  peace  and  union,  to  effect 
an  adjustment  and  conciliation”  of  this  controversy,  the  result 
of  which  South  Carolina  was  requested  and  expected  to  await 
— and  that  effort,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  successful.  The  recent 
act  of  congress,  “to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  and 
all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  is  such  a modifica- 
tion of  the  tariff  laws  as  (I  trust)  w ill  leave  little  room  for  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  convention  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  as  to  the  wisdom  and  propriety  of  rescinding  its  ordi- 
nance. 

Forbearing,  therefore,  to  enter  at  large  into  the  many  and  for- 
cible considerations  of  justice  and  policy,  which,  independently 
of  this  measure  of  congress,  might,  I humbly  conceive,  have 
sufficed  to  induce  the  convention  to  suspend,  if  not  to  rescind 
the  ordinance,  I shall  rest  in  the  hope,  that  the  wisdom  of  the 
convention  will  adopt, at  once,  the  course  which  the  dignity  and 
patriotism  of  South. Carolina,  her  attachment  to  the  union,  so 
constantly  expressed,  and  manifested  by  her  deeds,  her  duty  to 
herself  and  towards  her  sister  states,  and  (I  hope  I may  add 
without  presumption)  her  respect  for  the  intercession  of  Virgi- 
nia, shall  dictate  to  be  proper;  and  that  that  course  will  lead  to 
a renew'al  of  perfect  harmony. 

Sensible  as  I am,  how  little  any  effort  of  mine  has  or  could 
have  contributed  to  the  result  I now  anticipate,  I shall  be  well 
content  with  the  honor  of  having  been  the  bearer  of  the  resolu- 
tions of  Virginia,  and  of  a favorable  answer  to  them — happy  in 
being  the  humblest  instrument  of  such  a work. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  profound  respect,  your  most  obe- 
dient serv’t,  B.  W.  LEICH. 

To  his  excellency  Robert  Y.  Ilayne,  governor  of  Soiilh  Carolina, 

[From  Mr.  Leigh  to  the  governor  of  Virginia.'] 

Columbia,  March  12,  1833. 

Sir— The  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  met 
yesterday,  in  pursuance  of  the  proclamation  of  the  president  of 
that  body.  As  it  had  been  reassembled  at  my  instance,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  resolutions  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Virginia,  on  the  subject  of  the  controversy  between  this 
state  and  the  federal  government,  I addressed  a letter  to  go- 
vernor Hayne,  requesting  him  to  communicate  those  resolutions 
to  the  convention,  and  indicating,  in  general  terms,  the  reasons 
that  induced  this  intercession  on  the  part  of  Virginia,  the  right 
in  which  her  interposition  was  to  be  regarded,  and  the  grounds 
on  which  a compliance  with  her  request,  that  the  ordinance  of 
the  convention,  passed  at  its  former  session,  should  be  rescinded 
or  suspended,  was  wished  and  expected.  The  actual  state  of 
things,  produced  by  the  recent  measures  of  congress,  rederr d it 
unnecessary,  in  my  judgment,  to  exhibit,  at  large,  the  various 
considerations  of  justice  and  policy,  which,  without  regard  to 
those  measures,  might  have  sufficed  to  recommend  the  course 
proposed  by  Virginia,  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
convention;  and  enabled  me  to  avoid  many  topics  of  peculiar 
delicacy,  which  a regular  discussion  of  the  subject  would  have 
involved.  The  governor  transmitted  my  letter  to  the  conven- 
tion, together  with  the  former  correspondence  between  us, 
(which  has  already  been  communicated  to  you),  and  the  re- 
solutions of  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia.  I herewith  en- 
close you  a copy  of  my  letter  to  him,  and  of  his  letter  to  the 
president  of  the  convention,  (Nos.  1 and  2). 

The  whole  subject  was  forthwith  referred  to  a committee  of 
twenty-one  members.  It  was  expected,  that  the  committee 
would  make  a report,  in  part  at  least,  this  morning;  and  I delay- 
ed this  letter,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  give  you  the  substance 
of  the  report:  but  on  the  meeting  of  the  convention,  the  chair- 
man informed  the  house,  that  the  committee  proposed  to  pre- 
sent three  several  views  of  the  subject.  1st.  In  reference  to  the 
recent  act  of  congress  modifying  the  tariff;  2d.  To  the  media- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  3d.  To  the  other  act  of  congress,  called 
the  coercion  law;  and  that  a report  upon  one  of  these  topic* 
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ntigiit  bfi  expected  to-morrow.  I have  no  doubt,  that  tlie  con- 
vention will  rescind  its  ordinance.  I have  the  honor  to  be  with 
tlie  highest  respect,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  W.  LEIGH. 

To  his  excellency,  John  Floyd,  governor  of  Virginia. 

The  several  reports,  resolutions  and  ordinances  inserted  be- 
low, were  all  adopted  by  very  large  majorities.  Particulars 
hereafter. 

Report  of  the  committee  onthc  mediation  of  Virginia. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  resolutions  of  the 
general  assembly,  of  Virginia,  and  the  communication  of  Mr. 
Leigh  to  the  governor  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  beg  leave 
to 

REroRT: 

That  although  circumstances  have  supervened  since  the  in- 
stitution of  this  commission  on  the  part  of  the  highly  respected 
commonwealth  from  which  it  proceeds,  which  have  enabled 
this  convention  to  accomplish  the  object  which  her  assembly 
so  anxiously  and  patriotically  had  in  view,  we  are  nevertheless 
sensible  of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  her  good  offices  at  a mo- 
ment when  S.  Carolina,  denounced  by  the  executive  of  the  fe- 
deral goverimtent,  and  threatened  with  an  extremity  of  its  ven- 
geance, stood  absolutely  alone  in  the  contest  she  was  waging  for 
the  rights  of  the  states  and  the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
country. 

To  this  interference  and  these  friendly  dispositions,  S.  C.  de- 
sires to  respond  to  a sister  sovereign,  and  independent  common- 
wealth, in  a tone  of  candor,  confidence  and  affection.  Appre- 
ciating thus  sensibly,  both  the  motives  and  objects  which  in- 
fluenced the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  to  despatch,  at  a mo- 
ment so  interesting,  her  commissioner  to  this  state,  whose  mis- 
sion, even  if  the  recent  modification  of  the  tariff  had  not  been 
adopted,  wmuld  have  challenged  her  high  respect  and  profound 
consideration,  she  cannot  peimit  the  occasion  thus  offered  to 
pass  without  making  a few"  declarations  which  she  regards  as 
due  to  herself  and  the  public  liberty  of  the  country. 

In  the  first  place,  S.  C.  desires  to  stand  acquitted,  and  believes 
on  a calm  and  dispassionate  reflection  by  her  co-states,  she 
n)ust  stand  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  acted  Avith  any 
undue  precipitation  in  the  controversy  hitherto  pending  with 
the  federal  government.  For  ten  years,  she  petitioned,  protest- 
ed, and  remonstrated  against  that  system  of  unjust  and  uncon- 
stitutional legislation  W'hich  had  equally  received  the  reproba- 
tion of  Virginia  before  she  resorted  to  her  veto  to  forbid  its  en- 
forcement within  her  limits.  In  exercising  this  faculty  of  her 
sovereignty,  she  believed  she  rested  on  those  doctrines  which  in 
1798  and  1799  had  conferred  on  Virginia  and  her  distinguished 
statesmen,  a renown  so  unfading.  She  now  refers  to  this  sub- 
ject in  no  invidious  spirit  of  controversy,  but  when  Virginia  as- 
serted in  those  memorable  resolutions  of  her  general  assembly, 
“that  she  vierved  the  poAvers  of  the  federal  government  as  re- 
sulting from  the  compact  to  which  the  states  are  parties  as  limit- 
ed by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constitut- 
ing that  compact,  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are  authorised 
by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact,  and  that  in  case  of 
a deliberate,  palpable  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers, 
not  granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  states  who  are  parties  there- 
to have  the  right,  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining  within  their 
respective  limits  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertain- 
ing to  them,”  we  conceived  she  has  done  nothing  more  or  less 
than  announce  the  remedy  which  S.  C.  has  resorted  to,  through 
her  state  interposition.  It  is  moreover  asserted  in  the  report 
explanatory  of  those  resolutions,  that  this  right  is  a constitu- 
tional, and  not  a revolutionary  right,  and  by  the  whole  context 
■of  the  powerful  argument  embraced  in  that  report,  the  right  it- 
self stands  forth  as  separate  and  independent  of  the  ordinary  re- 
medies of  procuring  a redress  for  the  ordinary  abuses  of  the 
fcder.ative  government. 

When  therefore  the  general  assembly  of  Virginia,  in  the  re- 
cent resolutions,  borne  by  her  commissioner,  which  your  com- 
mittee are  now  considering,  declares  “that  she  does  not  regard 
the  resolutions  of  1798  and  99  as  sanctioning  the  proceeding  of 
S.  C.  as  indicated  in  the  ordinance  of  her  convention,”  with 
all  the  proper  deference  S.  C.  must  nevertheless  adhere  with 
an  honest  and  abiding  confidence  to  her  own  construction.  It 
is  Avithin  the  Providence  of  God  that  great  truths  should  be  in- 
dependent of  the  human  agents  that  promulgate  them.  Once 
announced,  they  become  the  subjects  and  property  of  reason, 
to  all  men  and  in  all  time  to  come.  Nor  will  S.  C.  feel  less 
confidence  in  the  conservative  character  of  her  remedy,  which 
she  believes  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  a true  exposition 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  resolutions  of  1798,  by  the  recent  testi- 
mony afforded  of  its  efficacy  in  a pacific  accommodation  of  the 
late  controversy  with  the  federal  government,  although  that 
government  has  attempted  to  destroy  the  authority  and  efficien- 
cy of  thi.s  remedy,  by  the  contemporary  passage  of  an  act  per- 
petr.ating  a worse  and  more  aggravated  outrage  on  the  constitu- 
tion which  has  again  demanded  the  interposition  of  this  con- 
vention 

With  this  brief  justification  of  the  principles  of  South  Caroli- 
na, your  committee  take  leave  of  the  subject,  assuring  the  an- 
cient and  distinguished  commonAvealth,  whose  mission  has  been 
borne  by  her  commissioner,  Avith  an  ability,  temper  and  affec- 
tion entirely  corresponding  Avith  her  own  dispositions,  that  in 
the  struggles  for  liberty  and  right  which  Ave  apprehend  from  the 
antagonist  principles  now  fearfully  at  work,  between  those  Avho 


support  a limited  and  economical  system  of  government,  and 
those  who  favor  a consolidated  and  extravagant  one,  which  the 
states  in  a minority  are  destined  to  Avage,  she  will  find  in  S.  C. 
a faithful  and  devoted  ally  in  accomplishing  the  great  Avork  of 
freedom  and  union.  If  she  cannot  say,  with  Virginia,  that 
consolidation  and  disunion  are  equivalent  evils,  because  she 
believes  with  their  own  Jefferson,  that  consolidation  is  the  great- 
est of  all  political  curses  to  which  our  federative  form  of  go- 
vernment can  have  any  possible  tendency,  she  nevertheless  af- 
firms, and  challenges  the  production  of  any  event  in  her  history 
to  disprove  the  declaration,  that  she  is  devoted  to  the  union  of 
these  states,  on  the  very  terms  and  conditions  of  that  compact 
out  of  which  the  union  had  its  origin,  and  for  these  principles 
she  is  prepared  to  peril  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  her  people. 

Your  committee  conclude  by  recommending  the  adoption  of 
the  follownig  resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  convention  do  communi- 
cate to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  Avith  a copy  of  this  report  and 
these  resolutions,  our  distinguished  sense  of  the  patriotic  and 
friendly  motives  which  actuated  her  general  assembly  in  ten- 
dering her  mediation  in  the  late  controversy  betAveen  the  gene- 
ral government  and  the  state  of  S.  Carolina,  with  the  assurance 
that  her  friendly  counsels  will  at  all  limes  command  our  respect- 
ful consideration. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  of  this  convention  likewise  con- 
vey to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  our  high  appreciation  of  the 
able  and  conciliatory  manner  in  which  Mr.  Leigh  has  conducted 
his  mission,  during  which  he  has  aflbrded  the  most  gratifying 
satisfaction  to  all  parties,  in  sustaining  towards  us  the  kind  and 
fraternal  relations  of  his  own  state. 

Mr.  Hamilton’s  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  whilst  this  convention  as  an  offering  to  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  this  union,  in  a just  regard  to  the  interposition 
of  the  highly  patriotic  commonAvealth  of  Virginia,  and  with  a 
proper  deference  to  the  united  vote  of  the  Avhole  southern  states 
in  favor  of  the  recent  accommodation  of  the  tariff’,  has  made 
the  late  modification  of  the  tariff  approved  by  act  of  congress 
of  the  2d  March,  1833,  the  basis  of  the  repeal  of  her  ordinance 
of  the  24th  November,  1832— yet  this  convention  owes  it  to 
itself,  to  the  people  they  represent  and  the  posterity  of  that 
people,  to  declare  that  they  do  not,  by  reason  of  said  repeal, 
acquiesce  in  the  principle  of  the  substantive  power  existing  on 
the  part  of  congress  to  protect  domestic  manufactures:  and 
hence  on  the  final  adjustment,  in  1842,  of  the  reductions,  under 
the  act  of  2d  March,  1833,  or  at  any  previous  period  should 
odious  discriminations  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  continu- 
ing in  force  the  protective  principle,  S.  Carolina  will  feel  her- 
self free  to  resist  such  a violation  of  VA'hat  she  conceives  to  be 
the  good  faith  of  the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833,  by  the  interpo- 
sition of  her  sovereignty,  or  in  any  other  mode  she  may  deem 
proper. 

Mr.  Smith’s  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  convention  that  the 
military  preparations  heretofore  begun  by  the  state  should  be 
continued,  and  that  effectual  measures  should  be  adopted  and 
completed,  for  putting  the  state  in  a firm  attitude  of  defence. 

Report  on  the  force  hill. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  act  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  entitled  “an  act  further  to  provide  for  the 
collection  of  duties  on  imports,”  beg  leave  to 
report: 

That  they  have,  so  far  as  time  would  allow,  considered  the 
act.  Avith  such  attention,  as  the  importance  of  the  matters  con- 
tained in  it  Avould  seem  to  require.  At  the  present  moment, 
when  a question,  which  has  long  divided  and  perplexed  the 
country,  has  been  adjusted,  on  terms  calculated  to  quiet  agita- 
tion and  restore  harmony,  it  would  have  been  a matter  of  pe- 
culiar gratification  to  be  able  to  indulge,  without  restraint  the 
feelings  which  such  adjustment  was  calculated  to  excite.  But 
your  committee  regret  to  say,  that  at  the  moment  of  returning 
peace,  the  most  serious  and  alarming  cause  of  dissatisfaction 
has  been  afforded  by  the  act  under  consideration.  Your  com- 
mittee do  mostsolemnly  believe  that  the  principles  sought  to  be 
established  by  the  act,  are  calculated,  when  carried  into  prac- 
tice, to  destroy  our  constitutional  frame  of  government,  to  sub- 
vert the  public  liberty,  and  to  bring  about  the  utter  ruin  and 
debasement  of  the  southern  states  of  this  confederacy. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  whole  .act,  though  not  expressed 
in  the  terms  of  it,  is  perfectly  well  knoAvn  to  have  been  to  coun- 
teract and  render  ineffic.acious  an  act  of  this  state,  adopted  in 
her  sovereign  capacity,  for  the  protection  of  her  reserved  rights. 
Believing,  as  Ave  most  fulty  do,  that  the  f)0VA'er  attempted  to  he 
exercised  by  the  state,  is  among  the  reserved  povA'ers  of  the’*^ 
states,  and  that  it  may  be  exercised  consistently  Avith  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  an  opinion  formed  by  the  good 
people  of  this  state,  upon  the  fullest  and  most  careful  conside- 
ration, and  expressed  through  their  delegates  in  convention, 
your  committee  must,  on  that  ground  alone,  have  been  convinc- 
ed that  the  purpose  of  counteracting  that  act,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  counteracted,  are  unauthorised  by 
the  constitution.  We  think  that  this  will  become  more  apparent 
by  attending  to  the  leading  provisions  of  the  .act  ofcongress. 

The  act  gives  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  a limit- 
ed time,  an  almost  unlimited  power  of  control  over  the  com- 
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merce  of  the  whole  U.  State?;  though  certainly  the  power  was 
only  contemplated  to  be  exercised  against  that  ot  South  Caro- 
lina. 

It  exempts  property  in  the  hands  of  the  officer  of  the  revenue, 
alleged  to  be  detaiiie'd  for  Giiforcing  the  payment  of  the  duties, 
from  liability  to  the  process  of  the  stale  courts. 

It  exempts  a class  of  persons  residing  within  the  state — offi- 
cers of  the  United  States,  and  persons  employed  by  them  oracl- 
ing under  their  direction,  or  any  other  person  professing  to  act 
in  execution  of  the  revenue  laws — from  all  responsibility  to  the 
slate  laws  or  state  tribunals,  from  any  crime  or  wrong,  W'hen  it 
is  alleged  that  the  act  was  done  in  execution  of  the  revenue 
laws,  or  under  color  thereof. 

It  gives  to  the  same  class  of  persons  the  right  to  seek  redress 
for  any  alleged  injury  whatever,  either  to  person  or  property, 
how'ever  foreign  to  the  proper  subjects  of  the  jurisdiction,  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States;  provided  the  injury  be  received  in 
consequence  of  any  act  done  in  execution  of  the  revenue  laws. 

It  directly  supposes  all  the  courts  of  the  state  to  be  inferior 
and  subordinate  to  those  of  the  United  States,  and  provides  for 
rendering  them  so,  by  directing  to  them  the  writ  of  certiorari 
superseding  their  jurisdiction. 

It  affects  to  limit  and  controul  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of 
the  state;  providing  for  the  removal  of  causes  from  their  cogni- 
zance; declaring  their  judgments  void,  and  providing  for  the  dis- 
charge of  persons  confined  under  their  process. 

ft  tyrannically  provides  for  rendering  persons  liable  to  punish- 
ment for  acts  done  by  them  in  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  state 
and  the  process  of  its  courts,  to  which  they  are  bound  to  yield 
obedience,  and  which  they  are  compelled,  under  the  highest 
sanctions,  to  enforce. 

It  not  only  provides  for  the  punishment  of  persons  tlius  act- 
ing by  the  civil  tribunals,  but  authorises  the  employment  of  mi- 
litary force,  under  color  of  executing  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  law's  of  the  state;  super- 
seding with  the  quick  execution  of  the  sword,  the  slower  pro- 
cess of  courts. 

The  act  authorises  the  confinement  of  persons  in  unusual 
places;  which  can  only  jnean  on  board  ships;  in  tvhich  persoits 
from  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  state  may  be  confined. 

The  committee  believe  that  all  tliese  positions  are  distinctly 
sustained  by  the  act  in  question.  By  the  constitution  of  the  U. 
States,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  is  given  to  congress. 
It  is  an  important  portion  of  the  legislative  power,  and  as  legis- 
lative pow'er,  is  incapable  of  delegation.  Congress  has,  how- 
ever, in  effect,  delegated  to  the  president,  the  power  to  abolish, 
at  his  discretion,  any  port  of  the  United  States,  or  interrupt  or 
destroy  its  commerce.  This  may  easily  be  effected,  under  the 
authority  to  remove  the  custom  house  to  any  port  or  harbor 
within  tiie  collection  district,  by  fixing  it  at  inconvenient  or  in- 
accessible places,  'i’o  say  nothing  of  the  unusual  and  tremen- 
dous character  of  this  power,  which  New  York  or  Philadelphia 
might  perhaps  apprehend,  if  there  were  any  expectation  of  its 
being  exercised  with  respect  to  them,  and  the  enormous  abuse 
to  which  it  is  liable,  does  the  constitution  contemplate  or  au- 
thorise, the  delegation  of  this  discretion  to  an  individual.’  If  it 
were  exercised,  it  would  be  a plain  violation  of  that  part  of  the 
constitution  wdiich  directs  that  in  regulations  of  commerce,  no 
preference  shall  be  given  to  the  ports  of  one  state  over  those  of 
another.  The  same  inequality  is  occasioned  by  directing  the 
payment  of  cash  duties.  It  is  vain  to  say  that  this  has  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  act  of  the  state,  and  without  it,  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  would  be  impracticable.  Whatever 
latitude  may  be  allowed  in  the  selection  of  means  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  pow'ers  of  congress,  we 
believe  no  one  has  yet  imagined,  that  a plain  provision  of  the 
constitution  may  be  violated,  as  a means  of  carrying  into  effect 
a power  granted  by  another  provision.  Although  we  may  con- 
cede the  power  of  congress  for  sufficient  cause  and  in  good  faith, 
to  abolish  one  port  of  entry  and  establish  another,  yet  we  of 
course  cannot  concede  that  it  may  delegate  this  power,  or  that 
the  sovereign  act  of  the  state,  for  the  vindication  of  her  reserv- 
ed rights,  constitutes  sufficient  cause,  or  that  this  act  lias  been 
done  in  good  faith. 

The  provisions  of  the  act,  that  all  property  in  the  hands  of  anv 
officer  or  other  person,  detained  under  any  revenue  law,  shall 
be  subject  only  to  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the  courts  of  the  U. 
States,  plainly  enacts  that  it  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  pro- 
cess, order  or  decree,  of  the  courts  of  the  state.  We  have  here- 
tofore been  accustomed  to  regard  our  superior  courts  as  having 
jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and  all  property  within  the  limits 
of  the  state.  This  jurisdiction  is  of  course  superseded,  when- 
ever any  other  court  of  concurrent  jurisdiction  has  possession 
or  custody  of  any  cause  or  any  property.  But  that  a ministerial, 
executive  officer,  or  that  property  in  his  hands,  should  be  ex- 
erhpted  from  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  state  courts,  we 
believe  to  be  unprecedented  in  our  legislation,  and  without  any 
shadow  of  constitutional  authority.  One  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  exceptionable  provisions  of  the  act,  appears  to  be 
that  authorising  the  removal,  previous  to  trial,  of  suits  or  prose- 
cutions from  the  state  courts,  upon  affidavit  made,  and  a certi- 
ficate of  the  opinion  of  some  counsellor  or  attorney  to  the  same 
effect,  that  the  suit  or  prosecution  was  for  or  on  account  of  any 
act  done  under  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  under 
color  thereof,  or  for  or  on  account  of  any  right,  authority  or  title, 
set  up  or  claimed  by  any  officer  or  other  person,  under  any  such 
law  of  the  United  States.  If  there  be  any  viol.ation  of  the  law 
of  the  state,  if  there  be  a wrong  done  to  person  or  property  with- 
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in  the  liihits  of  the  state,  have  not  the  courts  of  the  slate  juris- 
diction of  that  matter.’  By  what  authority  does  the  congress  of 
the  United  Slates  limit  that  jurisdiction.’  What  shadow  of  con- 
stitutional provision  is  there  to  sanction  this  most  fiagrant  usur- 
pation.’ True  such  a violation  of  the  law  of  the  slate  may  some- 
times be  justified  as  being  done  in  execution  of  a constitutional 
law  of  the  United  States;  but  this  is  a matter  of  delence,  and  to 
be  tried  as  every  other  defence  is  to  be  tried,  and  can  have  no 
effect  in  ousting  the  jurisdiction  or  in  giving  to  tlie  courts  of  the 
United  States  original  jurisdiction  of  olfences  against  the  state 
laws.  So  any  person  is  authorised  to  bring  suit  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  for  any  injury  to  person  or  properly,  for  or  on 
account  of  any  act  done  in  execution  of  the  revenue  laws.  Tlie 
constitution  gives  to  the  courts  of  the  United  States  jurisdiction 
of  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States.  An  assault  on  the  person  or  trespass 
to  property  is  a violation  of  the  laws  of  the  state.  Can  it  make 
a difference  that  a violation  of  the  state  law  was  provoked  by  an 
act  done  under  color  of  executing  the  law  of  the  United  Stales.’ 
The  protection  of  persons  and  property  has  heretofore  been  sup- 
posed the  province  ofthe  slates.  In  assuming  to  itself  this  new 
function,  the  federal  government  indicates  most  clearly  its  ten- 
dency to  engross  all  power  and  controul  all  state  authority. 

It  is  plain,  likewise,  from  the  various  provisions  of  the  act, 
that  such  suits  are  intended  to  be  allowed  against  persons  act- 
ing in  execution  of  the  process  of  the  slate  courts.  Judgments 
ofthose  courts  are  declared  to  be  void,  and  persons  and  property 
exempted  from  their  jurisdiction. 

It  is  not  only  our  law,  but  part  of  the  law  of  the  civilized 
world,  that  the  judgment  of  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
is  vglid  until  it  be  reversed  by  a competent  authority.  The 
judgment  of  a superior  court  of  general  jurisdiction,  can  never 
be  void  for  want  of  jurisdiction.  When  there  are  courts  of  con- 
current jurisdiction,  that  w'hich  obtains  possession  of  the  cause 
is  entitled  to  retain  it;  its  process  must  be  respected,  and  all 
other  jurisdiction  is  excluded.  It  is  true  that  the  judgments  of 
courts  of  limited  jurisdiction,  (and  such  are  the  courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  so  they  themselves  have  determined),  are 
void,  if  the  jurisdiction  be  transcended.  This  distinction  would 
seem  to  determine  whether  sovereignty  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
state  or  to  the  federal  authority.  Hitherto,  it  has  never  occur- 
red to  any  one  to  doubt  that  an  officer,  acting  in  execution  of 
the  process  of  a court  of  general  jurisdiction,  and  all  persons 
acting  under  his  direction,  are  exempted  from  all  responsibility 
for  that  act.  He  is  bound,  under  the  highest  sanction,  to  exe- 
cute that  process;  and  shall  he  be  punished  for  performing  his 
duty.’ 

If  this  act  were  submitted  to,  the  entire  administration  of  the 
criminal  justice  of  the  state  might  be  interrupted,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  state  governments  would  be  rendered 
impracticable.  The  worst  criminal— one  stained  with  the  guilt 
of  murder— upon  making  an  affidavit,  which  no  such  criminal 
would  hesitate  to  make,  and  procuring  a certificate,  which  any 
crimiiialmight  easily  procure,  would  be  able  to  elude  the  criminal 
justice  of  the  state.  His  cause  must  be  removed  to  the  federal 
court;  and  when  upon  his  trial  it  shall  appear  that  his  act  was 
not  done  in  execution  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  your 
committee  do  not  perceive  w'hat  other  consequence  can  follow, 
than  that  he  must  be  acquitted  and  go  with  impunity. 

Having  taken  this  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion, the  committee  would  submit  to  the  solemn  consideration 
and  determination  of  this  convention,  whether  they  do  not  ef- 
fect an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  our  constitution,  and 
w'ill  not,  W’hen  carried  into  practice,  abolish  every  vestige  of 
liberty,  and  render  this  an  absolute,  consolidated  government, 
without  limitation  of  powers.  It  has  been  truly  said  if  these 
things  may  be  done,  the  most  solemn  acts  of  the  highest  au- 
thorities of  the  state  may  be  regarded  as  the  unauthorised  pro- 
ceeding of  individuals;  the  courts  of  justice  may  be  shut  up; 
the  legislature  dispersed,  as  a lawless  mob,  and  we,  ourselves, 
representing,  as  we  vainly  believe,  the  sovereignty  of  the  state, 
called  to  answer  for  what  we  have  said  and  done  on  this  floor,  at 
the  bar  of  a circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  Is  this  an  exag- 
gerated picture.’  Let  us  examine  it  a little  more  closely.  If 
these  provisions  may  be  made  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  they  may  be  made  to  enforce 
any  other  act  which  congress  shall  think  proper  to  pass.  No 
matter  how  oppressive,  how  clearly  unconstitutional,  there  is 
no  pow'er  in  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  stale  to  resist  it. 
If  one  class  of  cases  may  be  removed  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  state  courts,  any  other  class,  subject  to  the  discretion  of 
congress,  may  be  likewiseremoved.  If  the  process  ofthe  courts 
be  void,  and  the  officer  executing  it,  and  those  acting  under  his 
direction,  responsible  civilly  or  punishable  criminally,  the  jud«e 
w'ho  directed  the  process  must  be  answerable  in  like  manner. 
He  was  equally  without  authority,  and  having  commanded  the 
act,  is  a partaker  of  the  guilt.  The  legislature  who  commanded 
the  act  of  the  judge,  and  the  convention  of  the  people,  in  obe- 
dience to  whose  mandate  every  thing  was  done,  must  have  the 
same  participation.  If  the  sheriff  and  his  posse,  obstructing  the 
execution  of  the  revenue  laws,  may  constitute  that  unlawful 
combination  and  assemblage,  on  being  notified  of  W'hich  the  pre- 
sident is  authorised  to  use  the  military  force  ofthe  United  States 
to  disperse  them,  then  the  courts,  the  legislature  or  the  conven- 
tion, in  obedience  to  whose  authority  alone  the  sheriff  acts,  and 
who  are  the  efficient  causes  of  the  obstruction,  are  assemblages 
of  similar  character,  and  may  be  dispersed  by  military  force. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  confound  the  acts  ofthe  con- 
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stituted  authorities  of  the  state,  however  solemn  and  well  con- 
sidered, with  the  lawless  and  irregular  acts  of  individuals  or 
mobs.  The  certain  effect  of  it  must  he,  to  restrain  the  states 
from  the  exercise  of  any  otlier  auiiiority  than  sueli  as  congress, 
or  the  sectional  majority  represented  in  congress,  shall  think 
fit  to  permit  them  to  exercise,  and  to  insure  the  enforcement 
of  every  law  which  that  majority  may  think  proper  to  enact.  It 
involves  the  cruelty  and  absurdity  of  making  the  community, 
and  the  individuals  of  the  community,  punishable  for  their  acts 
in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  their  government;  an  obedience  from 
which  they  cannot  exempt  themselves  unless  they  absolve  them- 
selves from  their  allegiance  by  self-banishment. 

That  the  object  of  many  of  the  politicians  who  supported  this 
bill — the  politicians  of  that  majority  in  whose  hands  all  power 
will  be — is  to  establish  a consolidated  government,  is  now  hard- 
ly or  at  all  disguised.  The  chimera  of  a government  partly  con- 
solidated, partly  federative,  is  now  scarcely  contended  for.  The 
same  class  of  politicians  have  always  had  in  view  the  same  ob- 
ject. It  was  aitemptcd  to  be  effected  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  attempt  was 
there  foiled.  After  the  formation  of  the  government,  those 
who  affected  consolidation,  assumed  tiie  term  “federal,”  and 
denied  that  the  opinions  held  by  them,  led  to  that  result.  The 
possession  of  power,  however,  developed  their  views,  and  the 
first  marked  indication  of  their  disposition  to  engross  the  powers 
of  the  states  and  meddle  with  their  internal  concerns,  was  afford- 
ed by  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.  This  attempt  was  so  strongly 
rebuked  by  public  opinion  which  led  to  the  change  of  the  admin- 
istration in  1800,  that  the  hopes  of  consolidation  seemed  abandon- 
ed forever.  They  remained  dormant,  until  revived  by  the  agi- 
tations springing  out  of  our  late  protecting  system.  It  was  per- 
ceived that  nothing  less  strong  than  a consolidated  government 
could  sustain  that  system  of  iniquity.  Gradually  we  have  been 
told  that  the  states  have  parted  with  a portion  of  their  sove- 
reignty; then,  that  they  were  never  sovereign;  until  at  length, 
availing  themselves  of  the  excitement  of  a particular  crisis,  and 
passion  for  power,  and  the  influence  of  an  individual,  the  act 
before  us  has  been  passed,  sweeping  away  every  vestige  of  state 
sovereignty  and  reserved  rights,  or  causing  them  to  be  held  at 
the  mercy  of  the  majority,  compared  to  which  the  alien  and  se- 
dition laws  sink  into  measures  harmless  and  insignificant. 

And  what  is  it  to  the  southern  states,  to  be  subjected  to  a 
consolidated  government?  These  states  constitute  a minority 
and  are  likely  to  do  so  forever.  They  differ  in  in.stitutions  and 
modes  of  industry,  from  the  states  of  the  majority,  and  have 
different  and  in  some  degree  incompatible  interests.  It  is  to  be 
governed,  not  with  reference  to  their  own  interests  or  according 
to  their  own  habiis  and  feelings,  but  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests and  according  to  the  prejudices  of  their  rulers,  the  majori- 
ty. It  has  been  truly  said  that  the  protecting  system  constitutes 
but  a small  part  of  our  controversy  with  the  federal  government. 
Unless  we  can  obtain  the  recognition  of  some  effectual  consti- 
tutional check  on  the  usurpation  of  power,  which  can  only  be 
derived  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  their  right  to  in- 
terpose for  the  preservation  of  their  reserved  powers,  we  shall 
experience  oppression  more  cruel  and  revolting  than  this. 

While  there  remains  within  the  states  any  spirit  of  liberty, 
prompting  them  to  repel  federal  usurpations,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  means  to  break  that  spirit  and  reduce  the  state  to  sub- 
jection, will  be  that  whieh  has  been  attempted  by  the’act  before 
us.  It  will  be  to  create  or  to  sustain  by  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment or  other  means,  a party  within  the  state,  devoted  to  federal 
power,  exempted  from  responsibility  to  the  state  authorities,  and 
having  power  to  harass  and  degrade  the  state  authorities  by 
means  of  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States.  Thus  will  be 
created  a government  within  a government,  with  all  the  conse- 
quences which  experience  informs  us  are  likely  to  arise  from 
that  state  of  things,  and  such  as  did  arise  from  the  independent 
ecclesiastical  jurisdictions  established  within  the  governments 
of  Europe.  The  federal  governments  will  interfere  with  every 
department  of  the  state  governments;  it  will  influence  elections; 
it  will  raise  up  and  put  down  parties,  as  they  shall  be  more  ser- 
vile to  its  will.  Pretext  for  interference  will  never  be  wanting. 
Already  has  it  been  said  that  ours  is  no  longer  a republican  go- 
vernment, because  the  state  in  vindicating  its  sovereignty  has 
refused  to  entrust  with  any  portion  of  its  authority,  those  who 
deny  or  refuse  to  recognise  that  sovereignty.  Other  classes  of 
individuals  might  be  found  within  the  state  whom  it  might  suit 
the  majority  to  suppose  disfranchised  in  derogation  of  true  re- 
publican principles,  and  to  require  their  interference  and  pro- 
tection. This  interference  will  be  practised  at  first  with  mode- 
ration, and  with  some  apparent  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  state. 
Gradually,  as  the  power  of  the  government  shall  be  established, 
and  the  southern  states  become  weakened  and  less  capable  of 
resistance,  the  shew  of  moderation-will  be  thrown  off.  Thus 
the  peace  of  those  states  will  be  embroiled;  their  prosperity 
interrupted,  their  character  degraded,  until  in  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  things,  your  committee  think  it  not  too  strong  to  say, 
that  they*will  be  more  miserable;  more  utterly  enslaved;  more 
thoroughly  debased,  than  any  provinces  that  have  ever  been 
rendered  subject  by  the  sword. 

In  alluding  to  the  oath  which  the  state  has  heretofore  thought 
proper  to  exact  of  its  citizens,  and  to  one  somewhat  similar, 
which  the  committee  propose  to  recommend,  they  think  proper 
to  disclaim,  as  they  do  most  solemnly  disclaim,  on  behalf  of 
themselves  and  the  convention,  that  this  or  any  other  measure 
which  the  convention  has  adopted,  has  befen  adopted  upon  mere 
party  views;  to  secure  party  ascendancy,  or  gratify  party  resent- 


nient.  They  appeal  to  God,  that  their  only  object*  has  been  to 
vindicate  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  the  common  liberties  of 
the  whole  south.  This  object  they  have  pursued  in  singleness 
ol  purpose;  though  exposed  to  much  obloquy — threatened  with 
much  danger,  and  discountenanced  by  those  from  whom  they 
had  a right  to  expect  support.  They  have  never  sought  to  en- 
danger this  union;  but  to  perpetuate  it  by  rendering  it  compati- 
ble with,  and  a security  for  liberty.  . 

The  firmness  of  the  state  seems,  at  length,  in  some  degree,  to 
have  triumphed.  But  let  it  be  recollected  that  the  moment  of 
triumph  is  commonly  one  of  danger.  Let  it  be  kept  in  mind, 
that  this  is  not  a contest  ended,  but  a contest  not  more  than 
begun,  and  not  to  be  determined  till  this  act  shall  cease  to  dis- 
grace the  statute  book.  Let  this  contest  be  carried  on  firmly, 
steadily,  without  passion. and  without  faltering.  If  the  vigilance 
of  the  state  should  relax,  if  it  should  cease  to  raise  up  barriers 
against  the  head  of  usurpation,  which  threatens  to  overwhelm 
us— the  torrent  will  break  loose,  and  sweep  our  liberties  along 
with  it.  Let  every  man  consider  this  his  own  peculiar  business. 
If  liberty  be  saved,  every  thing  is  saved;  if  liberty  be  lost,  every 
thing  is  lost. 

As  the  provisions  of  the  act  hav'e  reference  only  to  certain 
acts  of  the  people  and  legislature  of  this  state,  which  have  been 
suspended  by  the  late  modifications  of  the  tariff,  it  could  not 
have  been  contemplated  that  it  should  have  any  inlmediate  ope- 
ration. And  your  committee  doubted  whether,  regarding  it  as 
merely  a menace,  they  should  recommend  any  action  upon  it, 
or  only  that  the  sentiments  of  the  convention  should  be  express- 
ed in  regard  to  the  principles  it  contains.  But  most  of  its  pro- 
visions are  made  permanent,  and  may  be  put  in  practice  on 
some  future  occasion.  The  committee  cannot  doubt  that  it 
expresses  the  true  principles  of  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it, 
and  who  will  seek  occasion  to  reduce  them  to  practice.  As  a 
precedent  it  is  most  dangerous.  The  vote  on  the  very  act, 
shows  how  little  is  to  be  expected  from  a majority.  It  is  incum- 
bent on  South  Carolina,  unsupported  as  she  is,  to  take  care  that 
no  federal  authority  unauthorised  by  our  federal  compact,  shall 
be  exercised  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  until  a returning 
sense  of  justice,  and  constitutional  obligation  in  the  majority, 
shall  afford  hope  of  a government  content  to  confine  its  action 
to  its  proper  objects.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  that  the  act 
shall  never  have  operation  or  effect  within  the  limits  of  the  state, 
the  committee  beg  leave  to  report  the  following 

ORDINANCE. 

We  the  people  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  in  convention 
assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain  that  the  act  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  entitled  “an  act  further  to  provide  for  the 
collection  ofduties  on  imports,”  approved  the  2d  day  ofMarch, 
1833,  is  unauthorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  sub- 
versive of  that  constitution,  and  destructive  of  public  liberty, 
and  that  the  same  is  and  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void  within  the 
limits  of  this  state:  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legislature,  at 
such  time  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  adopt  such  measures 
and  pass  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  enforce- 
ment thereof,  and  to  inflict  proper  penalties  on  any  person  who 
shall  do  any  act  in  execution  or  enforcement  of  the  same  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  state. 

We  further  ordain,  that  no  person  who  shall  be  hereafter 
elected  or  appointed,  or  who  has  heretofore  been  elected  but 
has  not  yet  taken  the  oaths  of  office  required  at  the  time  of  his 
election  or  appointment  to  any  office  civil  or  military  within  this 
state,  (members  of  the  legislature  alone  excepted)  shall  enteron 
the  execution  of  such  office  or  he  in  any  respect  competent  to 
discharge  the  duties  thereof,  until  he  shall  have  taken  in  addi- 
tion to  the  oaths  of  office  now  required,  at  the  same  time  and 
in  the  same  manner  that  such  oaths  are  required  to  be  taken, 
the  following  oath  of  allegiance.  “I  declare  myself  a citizen 
of  the  free  and  sovereign  state  of  South  Carolina;  I declare 
that  my  allegiance  is  due  to  the  said  state;  and  hereby  renounce 
and  abjure  all  other  allegiance  incompatible  therewith;  and  I 
will  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  said  state,  so  long  as  I continue 
a citizen  thereof;  so  help  me  God.” 

And  it  is  further  ordained  that  if  any  officer  heretofore  elected 
or  hereafter  to  be  elected,  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  take  the 
aforesaid  oath,  within  the  time  that  other  oaths  of  office  are 
required  by  law  to  be  taken,  such  office  shall  be  considered  va- 
cant; and  the  governor  of  the  state  shall  proceed  (except  in  the 
instance  of  judges  of  the  state)  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  appoint- 
ing an  officer,  to  serve  until  another  officer  shall  be  elected  and 
duly  qualified. 

AN  ORDINANCE 

To  nullify  an  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  entitled 

“an  act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 
ports,” commonlv  called  the  force  bill. 

We,  the  people  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  in  conventioB 
assembled,  do  declare  and  ordain  that  the  act  of  the  congress  of 
the  United  States,  entitled  “an  act  further  to  provide  for  the 
collectiori  of  duties  on  imports;”  approved  the  2d  day  of  March, 
18.33,  is  unauthorised  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
subversive  of  that  constitution,  and  destructive  of  public  liber- 
ty, and  that  the  same  is  and  shall  be  deemed  null  and  void  with- 
in the  limits  of  this  state;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture, at  such  lime  as  they  may  deem  expedient,  to  adopt  such 
measures  and  pass  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  thereof,  and  to  inflict  proper  penalties  of  any 
person  who  shall  do  any  act  in  execution  or  enforcement  of  the' 
same  within  the  limits  of  this  state. 
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We  do  further  ordain  and  declare,  that  the  allegiance  of  the 
citizens  of  this  state,  while  they  continue  such,  is  due  to  the 
said  state,  and  that  obedience  only,  and  not  allegiance,  is  due  by 
Iheni  to  any  other  power  or  authoriiy,  to  whom  a control  over 
them  has  been,  or  may  be  delegated  by  the  state:  and  the  gene- 
ral assembly  of  the  said  stale  is  hereby  empowered,  from  time 
to  time,  when  they  may  deura.it  proper,  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  the  citizens  and  officers  of  the  stale,  or  such  of 
the  said  officers  as  they  may  think  fit,  of  suitable  oaths  or  affir- 
mations; binding  them  to  the  observance  of  such  allegiance,  and 
abjuring  all  other  allegiance;  and,  also,  to  define  what  shall 
amount  to  a violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  to  provide  the 
proper  punishment  for  such  violation. 

Done  at  Columbia,  the  eighteenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

ROBERT  Y.  delegate  from  the  ) ’president  of 

parishes  of  St.  Philip’s  and  St.  Michael’s,  j the  convention. 
Isaac  W.  Hayne,-  clerk. 

—•>.>0 ® 0«<«i»  . 

SPEECH  OF  MR.  CLAY, 

In  the  senate  of  the  United  Stales,  February  25,  1833,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  bill,  entitled  “an  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th 
July,  1832,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports.” 

The  bill  to  modify  the  tariff  being  under  consideration — 

Mr.  Clay  rose,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  and  said:  Being  anxi- 
ous, Mr.  President,  that  this  bill  should  pass,  and  pass  Ihis  day, 

I will  abridge  as  much  as  I can  the  observations  which  I am 
called  upon  to  make.  I have  long,  with  pleasure  and  pride,  co- 
operated in  the  public  service  with  the  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts; and  1 have  found  him  faithful,  enlightened,  and  patriotic. 

I have  not  a particle  of  doubt  as  to  the  pure  and  elevated  mo- 
tives which.actuate  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  gives 
me  deep  and  lasting  regret  to  find  myself  compelled  to  differ 
from  him  as  to  a measure  involving  vital  interests,  and  perhaps 
tlte  safety  of  the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  I derive  great  con- 
solation from  finding  myself,  on  this  occasion,  in  the  midst  of 
friends  with  whom  I have  long  acted,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and 
especially  with  the  honorable  senator  from  Maine,  [Mr.  Holmes'] 
with  whom  I had  the  happiness  to  unite  in  a memorable  in- 
stance. It  was  in  this  very  chamber,- that  senator  presiding  in 
the  committee  of  the  senate,  and  I in  the  committee  of  twenty- 
four  of  the  house  of  representatives,  on  a Sabbath  day,  that  the 
terms  were  adjusted,  by  which  the  compromi.se  was  effected  of 
the  Missouri  question.  Then  the  dark  clouds  that  hung  over 
our  beloved  country  were  dispersed;  and  now  the  thunders  from 
others  not  less  threatening,  and  which  have  been  longer  accu- 
mulating, will,  I hope,  roll  over  us  harmless  and  without  injury. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration on  various  grounds.  He  argues  that  it  imposes  un- 
justifiable restraints  on  the  power  of  future  legislation;  that  it 
abandons  the  protective  policy;  and  that  the  details  of  the  bill 
are  practically  defective.  He  does  not  object  to  the  gradual,  but 
very  inconsiderable,  reduction  of  duties  which  is  made  prior  to 
1842.  To  that  he  could  not  object;  because  it  is  a species  of 
prospective  provision,  as  he  admits,  in  conformity  with  numer- 
ous precedents  on  our  statute  book.  He  does  not  object  so 
much  to  the  state  of  the  proposed  law  prior  to  1842,  during  a 
period  of  nine  years;  but,  throwing  himself  forward  to  the  ter- 
mination of  that  period,  he  contend^s  that  congress  will  then  find 
itself  under  inconvenient  shackles,  imposed  by  our  indiscretion. 
In  the  first  place,  I would  remark,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obli- 
gatory pledges;  it  could  make  none;  none  are  attempted.  The 
power  over  the  subject  is  in  the  constitution;  put  there  by  those 
who  formed  it,  and  liable  to  be  taken  out  only  by  an  amendment 
of  the  instrument.  The  next  congress,  and  every  succeeding 
congress,  will  undoubtedly  have  the  power  to  repeal  the  law 
whenever  they  may  think  proper.  Whether  they  will  exercise 
it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  a sound  discretion,  applied  to  the 
state  of  the  whole  country,  and  estimating  fairly  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  repeal,  both  upon  the  general  harmony  and  the  Com- 
mon interests.  Then,  the  bill  is  founded  in  a spirit  of  compro- 
mise. Now,  in  all  compromises  there  must  be  mutual  conces- 
sions. The  friends  of  free  trade  insist  that  duties  should  be  laid 
in  reference  to  revenue  alone.  The  friends  of  American  indus- 
try say  that  another,  if  not  paramount,  object  in  laying  them, 
should  be  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign,  and  increase 
that  of  domestic  products.  On  this  point  the  parties  divide,  and, 
between  these  two  opposite  opinions,  a reconciliation  is  to  be 
effected,  if  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  bill  assumes,  as  a basis, 
adequate  protection  for  nine  years,  and  less  beyond  that  term. 
The  friends  of  protection  say  to  their  opponents,  we  are  willing 
to  take  a lease  of  nine  years,  with  the  long  cliapter  of  accidents 
iMH^d  that  period,  including  the  chance  of  war,  the  restoration 
(a^pncord,  and  along  with  it  a conviction,  common  to  all,  of 
the  utility  of  protection;  and.  in  consideration  of  it,  if,  in  1842, 
none  of  these  contingencies  shall  have  been  realised,  we  are 
willing  to  submit,  as  long  as  congress  may  think  proper,  to  a 
maximum  rate  of  20  per  cent,  with  the  power  of  discrimination 
below  it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a liberal  list  of  free 
articles,  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  To  these 
conditions,  the  opponents  of  protection  are  ready  to  accede. 
The  measure  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a compromise;  but  it 
imposes  and  could  impose  no  restriction  upon  the  will  or  power 
of  a future  congress.  Doubtless  great  respect  will  be  paid,  as  it 
ought  to  be  paid,  to  the  serious  condition  of  the  country  that  has 


prompted  the  passage  of  this  bill.  Any  future  eongress  that 
might  disturb  this  adjustment  would  act  under  a high  responsi- 
biliiy,  but  it  would  be  entirely  within  its  competency  to  repeal, 
if  it  thought  proper,  the  whole  bill. 

It  is  far  from  the  object  of  those  who  support  this  bill,  to 
abandon  or  surrender  the  policy  of  protecting  American  industry. 
Its  protection  or  encouragement  may  be  accomplished  in  various 
ways.  1st.  By  bounties,  as  far  as  they  are  within  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  congress  to  offer  them.  2d.  By  prohibitions, 
totally  excluding  the  foreign  rival  article.  3d.  By  high  duties, 
without  regard  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  which  they 
produce.  4th.  By  discriminating  duties,  so  adjusted  as  to  limit 
the  revenue  to  the  economical  wants  of  government.  And 
5thly.  By  the  admission  of  the  raw  material,  and  articles  essen- 
tial to  manufactures,  free  of  duty.  To  which  may  be  added 
cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  the  regulation  of  auctions. 
A perfect  system  of  protection  would  comprehend  most,  if  not 
all  these  modes  of  affording  it.  There  might  be,  at  this  time,  a 
prohibition  of  certain  articles,  (ardent  spirits  and  coarse  cottons, 
for  example),  to  public  advantage.  If  there  were  not  inveterate 
prejudices  and  conflicting  opitiions  prevailing,  (and  what  states- 
man can  totally  disregard  impediments  of  that  character?)  such 
a compound  system  might  be  established. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  assertion  is  made  that  the  bill 
surrenders  the  protective  policy,  gentlemen  should  understand 
perfectly  what  it  does  not,  as  well  as  what  it  does,  propose.  It 
impairs  no  power  of  congress  over  the  whole  subject;  it  contains 
no  promise  or  pledge  whatever,  express  or  implied,  as  to  boun- 
ties, prohibitions,  or  auctions;  it  does  not  touch  the  power  of 
congress  in  regard  to  them,  and  congress  is  perfectly  free  to 
exercise  that  power  at  any  time;  it  expressly  recognises  discri- 
'minating  duties  witliin  a prescribed  limit;  it  provides  for  cash 
duties  and  home  Valuations;  and  it  secures  a free  list,  embracing 
numerous  articles,  some  of  high  importance  to  the  manufactur- 
ing arts.  Of  all  the  modes  of  protection  which  I have  enume- 
rated, it  affects  only  the  third;  tliat  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of 
high  duties,  producing  a revenue  beyond  the  wants  of  govern- 
ment. The  senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  the  poli- 
cy of  protection  was  settled  in  1816,  and  that  it  has  ever  since 
been  maintained.  Sir,  it  was  settled  long  before  1816.  It  is 
coeval  with  the  present  constitution,  and  it  will  continue,  under 
some  of  its  various  aspects,  during  the  existence  of  the  govern- 
ment. No  nation  can  exist,  no  nation,  perhaps,  ever  existed, 
without  protection,  in  some  form,  and  to  some  extent,  being 
applied  to  its  own  industry.  The  direct  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  abandoning  the  protection  of  its  own  industry,  would 
be  to  subject  it  to  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  foreign 
powers;  and  no  nation,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  endure  an 
alien  legislation,  in  which  it  has  no  will.  The  discontents  which 
prevail,  and  the  safety  of  the  republic,  may  require  the  modifi- 
cation of  a specific  mode  of  protection,  but  it  must  be  preserved 
in  some  other  more  acceptable  shape. 

All  that  was  settled  in  1816,  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  was,  that 
protection  should  be  afforded  by  high  duties,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  ivhich  they  might  yield.  During  that 
whole  period,  we  had  a public  debt  which  absorbed  all  the  sur- 
pluses beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  govei^nment.  Between 
1816  and  h824,  the  revenue  was  liable  to  the  great  fluctuations, 
vibrating  between  the  extremes  of  about  nineteen  and  thirty- 
six  millions  of  dollars.  If  there  were  more  revenue,  more  debt 
was  paid;  if  less,  a smaller  amount  was  reimbursed.  Such  was 
sometimes  the  deficiency  of  the  revenue,  that  it  became  neces- 
sary, to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  to  trench  upon 
the  ten  millions  annually  set  apart,  as  a sinking  fund,  to  extin- 
guish the  public  debt.  If  the  public  debt  remained  undiscliarged, 
or  we  had  any  other  proper  and  practical  mode  of  appropriating 
the  surplus  revenue,  the  form  of  protection,  by  high  duties, 
might  be  continued  without  public  detriment.  It  is  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  then,  and  the  arrest  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  that  unsettle  that  specific  form  of 
protection.  Nobody  supposes,  or  proposes,  that  we  should  con- 
tinue to  levy,  by  means  of  high  duties,  a large  annual  surplus, 
of  which  no  practical  use  can  be  made,  for  the  sake  of  the  inci- 
dental protection  which  they  afford.  The  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury estimates  that  surplus  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  and 
with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  six  millions  annually.  An 
annual  accumulation,  at  that  rate,  would,  in  a few  years,  bring 
into  the  treasury  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  to  lie  there 
inactive  and  dormant. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  impressed  every 
public  man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  high  duties.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  feels  it;  and  hence,  in  the  resolu- 
tions which  he  submitted,  he  proposes  to  reduce  the  duties,  so  as 
to  limit  the  amount  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  govern- 
ment With  him,  revenue  is  the  principal,  protection  the  su- 
bordinate object.  If  protection  cannot  be  enjoyed  after  such  a 
reduction  of  duties  as  he  thinks  ought  to  be  made,  it  is  not  to  be 
extended.  He  says  specific  duties,  and  the  power  of  discrimi- 
nation, are  preserved  by  his  resolutions.  So  they  may  be  under 
the  operation  of  the  bill.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
schemes  is,  that  the  hill,  in  the  maximum  which  it  provides, 
suggests  a certain  limit;  whilst  his  resolutions  lay  down  none. 
Below  that  maximum,  the  principle  of  discrimination  and  spe- 
cific duties  may  be  applied.  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  Dallas]  who,  equally  with  the  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
is  opposed  to  this  bill,  would  have  agreed  to  the  bill  if  it  had 
fixed  thirty  instead  of  twenty  per  centum;  and  he  would  have 
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dispensed  with  home  valuation,  and  come  down  to  the  revenue 
Ftaiidard  in  live  or  six  years.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I peeler,  and 
J think  the  manul'aeturing  interest  will  prefer,  nine  years  of  ade- 
quate protection,  home  valuations,  and  twenty  per  cent,  to  the 
plan  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President,  I want  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  me  to  offer  this  measure.  I re- 
peat what  I said  on  the  introduction  of  it,  that  they  are,  first,  to 
preserve  the  manulacturing  interest,  and,  secondly,  to  quiet  the 
country.  1 believe  the  American  System  to  be  in  the  greatest 
danger;  and  I believe  it  can  be  placed  on  a better  and  safer  foun- 
dation at  this  session,  than  at  the  next.  I heard,  with  surprise, 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  say  that  nothing  had  occurred 
within  the  last  six  months  to  increase  its  hazard.  I entreat  him 
to  review  that  opinion.  Is  it  correct.^  Is  the  issue  of  numer- 
ous elections,  including  that  of  the  highest  officer  of  the  go- 
vernment, nothing.^  Is  the  explicit  recommendation  of  that 
officer,  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  sustained, 
as  he  is,  by  a recent  triumphant  election,  nothing?  Is  his  decla- 
ration in  his  proclamation,  that  the  burdens  of  the  south  ought 
to  be  relieved,  nothing?  Is  the  introduction  of  a bill  into  the 
house  of  representatives  during  this  session,  sanctioned  by  the 
liead  of  the  treasury  and  the  administration,  prostrating  the 
greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  nothing?  Are  the 
increasing  discontents  nothing?  Is  the  tendency  of  recent  events 
to  unite  the  whole  south,  nothing?  What  have  we  not  wit- 
nessed in  this  chamber?  Friends  of  the  administration  bursting 
all  the  ties  which  seemed  indissolubly  to  unite  them  to  its  chief, 
and,  with  few  exceptions  south  of  the  Potomac,  opposing,  and 
vehemently  opposing,  a favorite  measure  of  that  administration, 
which  three  short  months  ago  they  contributed  to  establish!  Let 
us  not  deceive  ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  the  ques- 
tion in  a manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Put  it  off  until  the 
next  session,  and  the  alternative  may,  and  probably  then  would 
be  a speedy  and  ruinous  reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  a civil  war 
with  the  entire  south. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  is 
adverse  to  the  tariff.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions,  the 
senator  from  New  Jersey,  [Mr.  Dickerson,]  among  them.  But 
for  the  exertions  of  the  other  party,  the  tariff  would  have  been 
long  since  sacrificed.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  composition  of 
the  two  branches  of  congress  at  the  next  session.  In  this  body 
we  lose  three  friends  of  the  protective  policy,  without  being  sure 
of  gaining  one.  Here,  judging  from  present  appearances,  we  shall, 
at  the  next  session,  be  in  the  minority.  In  the  house  it  is  noto- 
rious that  there  is  a considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  the 
dominant  party.  How,  then,  I ask,  is  the  system  to  be  sustained 
against  numbers,  against  the  whole  weight  of  the  administration, 
against  the  united  south,  and  against  the  increased  pending  dan- 
ger of  civil  war?  There  is,  indeed,  one  contingency  that  might 
save  it,  but  that  is  too  uncertain  to  rely  upon.  A certain  class 
of  northern  politicians,  professing  friendship  to  the  tariff,  have 
been  charged  with  being  secretly  inimical  to  it,  for  political 
purposes.  They  may  change  their  ground,  and  come  out  open 
and  undisguised  supporters  of  the  system.  They  may  even 
find  in  the  measure  which  I have  brought  forward,  a motive 
for  their  conversion.  Sir,  I shall  rejoice  in  it,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  proceed.  And  if  they  can  give  greater  strength 
and  durability  to  the  system,  and  at  the  same  time  quiet  the 
discontents  of  its  opponents,  I shall  rejoice  still  more.  They 
shall  not  find  me  disposed  to  abandon  it,  because  it  has  drawn 
succor  from  an  unexpected  quarter. 

No,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  destruction  but  preservation  of  the 
system  at  which  we  aim.  If  dangers  now  assail  it,  we  have 
not  created  them.  I have  sustained  it  upon  the  strongest  and 
clearest  convictions  of  its  expediency.  They  are  entirely  un- 
altered. Had  others,  who  avow  attachment  to  it,  supported  it 
with  equal  zeal  and  straightforwardness,  it  would  be  now  free 
from  embarrassment;  but  with  them  it  has  been  a secondary 
interest.  I utter  no  complaints — I make  no  reproaches.  I wish 
only  to  defend  myself  now,  as  heretofore,  against  unjust  as- 
saults. I have  been  represented  as  the  father  of  this  system, 
and  I am  charged  with  an  unnatural  abandonment  of  my  own 
offspring.  I have  never  arrogated  to  myself  any  such  intimate 
relation  to  it.  I have,  indeed,  cherished  it  with  parental  fond- 
ness, and  my  affection  is  undiminished.  But  in  what  condition 
do  I find  this  child?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines,  who 
would  strangle  it.  I fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch  it  from  their 
custody,  and  to  phace  it  on  a bed  of  security  and  repose  for  nine 
years,  where  it  may  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become  acceptable 
jo  the  whole  people.  I behold  a torch  about  being  applied  to  a 
favorite  edifice,  and  I would  save  it,  if  possible,  before  it  is 
wrapt  in  flames,  or  .at  least  preserve  the  jirecious  furniture 
which  it  contains.  "l  wish  to  see  the  tariff  separated  from  the 
politics  of  the  country,  that  business  men  may  go  to  work  in 
security,  with  some  prospect  of  stability  in  our  laws,  and  with- 
out every  thing  being  staked  on  the  issue  of  elections  as  it  were 
on  the  httzards  of  the  die. 

And  the  other  leading  object  which  has  prompted  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure,  the  tranquilizing  of  the  country,  is  no 
less  imporhant.  All  wise  human  legislation  must  eonsult  in 
some  degree  the  passions,  and  prejudices,  and  feelings,  as  well 
as  the  interests  of  the  people.  It  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to 
proceed  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  upon  the  no- 
tion of  absolute  certainty  in  any  system,  or  infallibility  in  any 
dogma,  and  to  push  these  out  without  rcg.ard  to  any  consequen- 
ces. With  us,  who  entertain  the  opinion  that  congress  is  con- 
Btitutionally  invested  with  power  to  protect  domestic  industry, 


it  is  a question  of  mere  expediency  as  to  the  form,  the  degree 
and  the  time  that  the  protection  shall  be  afforded.  In  weighing 
all  the  considerations  which  should  control  and  regulate  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  we  ought  not  to  overlook  what  is  due  to 
those  who  honestly  entert.ain  opposite  opinions  to  large  masses 
of  the  community,  and  to  deep,  long-cherished  and  growing 
prejudices.  Perceiving,  ourselves,  no  constitutional  impedi- 
ment, we  have  less  dilHculty  in  accommodating  ourselves  to 
the  sense  of  the  people  ot  the  United  States  upon  this  interesting 
subject.  I do  believe  that  a majority  of  them  is  in  favor  of  this 
policy;  but  I am  induced  to  believe  this  almost  against  evidence. 
Two  states  in  New  England,  which  had  been  in  favor  of  the 
system,  have  recently  come  out  against  it.  Other  states  of  the 
north  and  the  east  have  shown  a remarkable  indifference  to  its 
preservation.  If,  indeed,  they  have  wished  to  preserve  it,  they 
have  nevertheless  placed  the  powers  of  government  in  hands 
which  ordinary  information  must  have  assured  them  were  rather 
a hazardous  depository.  With  us  in  the  west,  although  we  are 
not  without  some  direct,  and  considerable  indirect,  interest  in 
the  system,  we  have  supported  it  more  upon  national  than  sec- 
tional grounds. 

Meantime,  the  opposition  of  a large  and  respectable  section 
of  the  union,  stimulated  by  political  success,  has  increased,  and 
is  increasing.  Discontents  are  multiplying  and  assuming  new 
and  dangerous  aspects.  They  have  been  cherished  by  the  course 
and  hopes  inspired  during  this  administration,  which,  ."t  the 
very  moment  that  it  threatens  and  recommends  the  use  of  the 
power  of  the  whole  union,  proclaims  aloud  the  injustice  of  the 
system  which  it  would  enforce.  These  discontents  are  not 
limited  to  those  who  maintain  the  extravagant  theory  of  nullifi- 
cation; they  are  not  confined  to  one  state;  they  ar.e  coextensive 
with  the  entire  south,  and  extend  even  to  northern  states.  It 
has  been  intimated  by  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that,  if 
we  legislate  at  this  session  on  the  tariff,  we  would  seem  to 
legislate  under  the  influence  of  a panic.  I believe,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I am  not  more  sensible  to  danger  of  any  kind  than  my 
fellow  men  are  generally.  It,  perhaps,  requires  as  much  moral 
courage  to  legislate  under  the  imputation  of  a panic,  as  to  re- 
frain from  it,  lest  such  an  imputation  should  be  made.  But 
he  who  regards  the  present  question  as  being  limited  to  South 
Carolina  alone,  takes  a view  of  it  much  too  contracted.  There 
is  a sympathy  of  feeling  and  interest  throughout  the  whole 
south.  Other  southern  states  may  differ  from  that  as  to  the 
remedy  to  be  now  used,  but  all  agree,  (great  as  in  my  humble 
judgment  is  their  error),  in  the  substantial  justice  of  the  cause. 
Can  there  be  a doubt  that  those  who  think  in  common  will 
sooner  or  later  act  in  concert?  Events  are  on  the  wing,  and 
hastening  this  co-operation.  Since  the  commencement  of  this 
session,  the  most  powerful  southern  member  of  the  union  has 
taken  a measure  which  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  important  con- 
sequences. She  has  deputed  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
citizens  to  request  a suspension  of  measures  of  resistance.  No 
attentive  observer  can  doubt  that  the  suspension  will  be  made. 
Well,  sir,  suppose  it  takes  place,  and  congress  should  fail  at  the 
next  session  to  afford  the  redress  which  will  we  solicited,  what 
course  would  every  principle  of  honor,  and  every  considenation 
of  the  interests  of  Virginia,  as  she  understands  thfem,  exact 
from  her?  Would  she  not  make  common  cause  with  South 
Carolina;  and,  if  she  did,  would  not  the  entire  south  eventually 
become  parties  to  the  contest?  The  rest  of  the  union  migh^ 
put  down  the  south,  and  reduce  it  to  submission;  but,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  uncertainty  and  hazards  of  all  war,  is  that  a 
desirable  state  of  things?  Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it  can 
be  honorably  prevented?  I am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
we  must  rely  exclusively  upon  moral  power,  and  never  resort 
to  physical  force.  I know  too  well  the  frailties  and  follies  of 
man,  in  his  collective  as  well  as  individual  charatiter,  to  reject, 
in  all  possible  cases,  the  employment  of  force;  but  I do  think; 
that,  when  resorted  to,  especially  among  the  members  of  a con- 
federacy, it  should  manifestly  appear  to  be  the  only  remaining 
appeal. 

But  suppose  the  present  congress  terminates  without  any  ad- 
justment of  the  tarifl',  let  us  see  in  what  condition  its  friends 
will  find  themselves  at  the  next  session.  S.  Carolina  will  have 
postponed  the  execution  of  the  law  passed  to  carry  into  effect  her 
ordinance  until  the  end  of  that  session.  All  will  be  quiet  in  the 
south  for  the  present.  The  president,  in  his  opening  message, 
will  urge  that  justice,  as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the  south,  and 
that  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  the  tariff  be  removed.  The 
whole  weight  of  the  administration,  the  united  south,  and  ma- 
jorities of  the  dominant  party  in  both  branches  of  congress,  will 
be  found  In  active  co  operation.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  tell  me  how  we  are  to  save  the  tariff  against 
this-united  and  irresistible  force?  They  will  accuse  us  of  in- 
difference to  the  preservation  of  the  union,  and  of  being  willing 
to  expose  the  country  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war.  The  futerf 
South  Carolina  postponing  her  ordinance,  at  the  inst.anWjDf 
Virginia,  and  once  more  appealing  to  the  Justice  of  congress, 
will  be  pressed  with  great  emphasis  and  effect.  It  does  ap- 
pear to  me  impossible  that  we  can  prevent  a most  injurious 
modification  of  the  tariff  at  the  next  session;  and  that  this  is  the 
favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  arrangement  of  it.  I have 
been- subjected  to  animadversion  for  the  admission  of  the  fact, 
that  at  tlie  next  session,  our  opponents  will  be  stronger,  and  the 
friends  of  the  American  System  weaker  than  they  are  in  this 
congress.  But  is  it  not  so?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every 
man  who  aspires  to  be  a statesman  to  look  at  naked  facts  aa 
they  really  are?  Must  he  suppress  them?  Ought  he  like  chil- 
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dren,  to  throw  the  counterpane  over  his  eyes,  and  persuade 
himself  that  he  is  secure  from  danger?  Are  not  our  opponents  as 
well  informed  as  we  are  about  their  own  strength? 

If  we  adjourn,  without  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  ta- 
riff, in  what  painful  suspense  and  terrible  uncertainty  shall  we 
not  leave  the  manufacturers  And  business  men  of  the  country? 
All  eyes  will  be  turned,  with  trembling  and  fear,  to  the  next 
session.  Operations  will  be  circumscribed,  and  new  enterprises 
checked,  or  if  otherwise,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  may  be  the  conse- 
quence. I believe,  sir,  this  measure,  which  offers  a reasonable 
guaranty  for  permanency  and  stability,  will  be  hailed  by  prac- 
tical men  with  pleasure.  The  political  manufacturers  may  be 
against  it,  but  it  will  command  the  approbation  of  a large  ma- 
jority of  the  business  manufacturers  of  the  country. 

But  the  objections  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts are  principally  directed  to  the  period  beyond  1842.  During 
the  intermediate  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe 
that  lire  bill  secures  adequate  protection.  All  my  information 
assures  me  of  this;  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  if 
the  measure  of  protection,  secured  prior  to  the  31st  December, 
1841,  were  permanent,  or  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyond 
that  period,  it  would  command  the  cordial  and  unanimous  con- 
currence of  the  friends  of  the  policy.  What  then  divides, 
what  alarms  us?  It  is  what  may  possibly  be  the  state  of  things 
in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  sub- 
sequently! Now,  sir,  even  if  that  should  be  as  bad  as  the  most 
vivid  imagination  or  the  most  eloquent  tongue'  could  depict  it, 
if  we  have  intermediate  safely  and  security,  it  does  not  seem  to 
me  w ise  to  rush  upon  certain  and  present  evils,  because  of  those 
which,  admitting  their  possibility,  are  very  remote  and  contin- 
gent. What!  Shall  we  not  extinguish  the  flame  which  is  burst- 
ing through  the  roof  that  covers  us,  because,  at  some  future  and 
distant  day,  we  may  be  again  threatened  with  coiiflagration? 

I do  not  admit  that  this  bill  abandons,  or  fails  by  its  provi- 
sions, to  secure  reasonable  protection  beyond  1842.  I cannot 
know,  I pretend  not  to  know,  what  will  then  be  the  actual  con- 
dition of  this  country,  and  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  their 
relative  condition  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I would  as  soon 
confide  in  the  forecast  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, as  in  that  of  any  other  man  in  this  senate,  or  in  this 
country;  but  he,  nor  any  one  else,  can'  tell  what  that  condition 
will  then  be.  The  degree  of  protection  which  will  be  required 
for  domestic  industry  beyond  1842,  depends  upon  the  reduction 
of  wages,  the  accumulation  of  capital,  the  improvement  in 
skill,  the  protection  of  machinery,  and  the  cheapening  of  the 
price,  at  home,  of  essential  articles,  such  as  fuel,  iron,  &c.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  honorable  senator  can  throw  himself 
forward  to  1842,  and  tell  us  what,  in  ail  these  particulars,  will 
be  the  state  of  this  country,  and  its  relative  state  to  other  coun- 
tries. We  know  that,  in  all  human  probability,  our  numbers 
will  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  one  third,  at  least  to  their 
present  amount,  and  that  may  materially  reduce  w'ages.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  capital  tvill  be  augmented,  our 
skill  improved;  and  we  know  that  great  progress  has  been 
made,  and  is  making,  in  machinery.  There  is  a constant  ten- 
dency to  decrease  in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  The  opening 
of  new  mines,  and  new  channels  of  communication,  must  con- 
tinue to  lower  it.  The  successful  introduction  of  the  process 
of  coaking  would  have  great  effect.  The  price  of  these  arti- 
cles, orie  of  the  most  opulent  and  intelligent  manufacturing 
houses  in  this  country  assures  me,  is  a pi  incip,al  cause  of  the 
present  necessity  of  protection  to  the  cotton  interest;  and  that 
house  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  20  per  cent,  with  the 
other  advantages  secured  in  this  bill,  may  do  beyond  1842. — 
Then,  sir,  what  effect  may  not  convulsions  and  revolutions  in 
Europe,  if  any  should  arise,  produce?  I am  far  from  desiring 
them,  that  our  country  may  profit  by  their  occurrence.  Her 
greatness  and  glory  rest,  I hope,  upon  a more  solid  and  more 
generous  basis.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that 
our  greatest  manufacturing,  as  w’ell  as  commercial,  competitor 
is  undergoing  a mom'-mtous  political  experiment,  the  issue  of 
which  is  far  from  being  absolutely  certain.  Who  can  raise  the 
veil  of  the  succeeding  nine  years,  and  show  what,  at  their  ter- 
mination, \vill  be  the  degree  of  competition  which  Great  Britain 
can  exercise  towards  us  in  the  manufacturing  arts? 

Suppose,  in  the  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards  the  reve- 
nue standard,  for  which  this  bill  provides,  it  should,  some  years 
hence,  become  evident  that  further  protection,  beyond  1842,  than 
th.at  which  it  contemplates,  may  be  necessary,  can  it  be  doubt-' 
ed  that,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  will  be  applied?  Our  misfor- 
; tune  has  been,  and  yetis,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  con- 
, stantly  kept  in  a state  of  feverish  excitement  in  respect  to  this 
system  of  policy.  Conventions,  elections,  congress,  the  public 
I press,  have  been  for  years  all  acting  upon  the  tariff,  and  the 
mriff  acting  upon  them  all.  Prejudices  have  been  excited,  pas- 
sions kindled,  and  mutual  irritations  carried  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  ejpperation,  insomuch  that  good  feelings  have  been  almost 
extinguished,  and  the  voice  of  reason  and  experience  silenced, 
among  the  members  of  the  confederacy.  Let  us  separate  the 
tariff  fiom  the  agitating  politics  of  the  country,  place  it  upon  a 
1 stable  and  firm  foundation,  and  allow  our  enterprising  countiy- 
inen  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  union,  by  their  skilful  and  suc- 
cessful labors,  the  inappreciable  value  of  the  arts.  If  they  can 
have,  what  they  have  never  yet  eiijo3'cd,  some  years  of  repose 
and  tranquillity,  they  will  make,  silently,  more  converts  to  the 
policy,  than  would  he  made  during  a long  period  of  anxious 
struggle  and  boisterous  contention.  Above  all,  I count  upon  the 
good  enecls  resulting  Jioin  a restoration  of  the  harmony  of  this 


divided  people,  upon  their  good  sense  and  their  love  of  justice. 
Who  can  doubt,  that  when  passions  have  subsided,  and  reason 
has  resumed  her  empire,  that  there  will  be  a dispositon  through- 
out the  whole  union  to  render  ample  justice  to  all  its  parts? 
Who  will  believe  that  any  section  of  this  great  confederacy 
would  look  with  indifference  to  the  prostration  of  the  interests 
of  another  section,  by  distant  and  selfish  foreign  nations,  re- 
gardless alike  of  the  welfare  of  us  all?  No,  sir;  1 liave  no  I'ears 
beyond  1842.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  brethren, 
made  to  love  and  respect  each  other.  Momentary  causes  may 
seem  to  alienate  them,  but,  like  family  differences,  they  will 
terminate  in  a closer  and  more  afiectionate  union  than  ever. 
And  how  much  more  estimable  will  be  a system  of  protection, 
based  on  common  conviction  and  common  consent,  and  plant- 
ed in  the  bosoms  of  all,  than  one  wrenched  by  power  from  re- 
luctant and  protesting  weakness? 

That  such  a system  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
for  the  period  »f  time  subsequent  to  1842, 1 will  not  doubt.  But, 
in  the  scheme  which  I originally  proposed,  1 did  not  rely  exclu- 
sively, great  as  my  reliance  is,  upon  the  operation  of  fraternal 
feelings,  the  return  of  reason,  and  a sense  of  justice.  3’he 
scheme  contained  an  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  south.  Ac- 
cording to  it,  unmanufactured  cotton  was  to  be  a free  article  af- 
ter 1842.  Gentlemen  from  that  quarter  have  again  and  again  as- 
serted that  they  were  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  three  cents  per 
pound  on  cotton,  and  that  they  feared  no  foreign  competition. 
I have  thought  otherwise;  but  I was  willing,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  take  them  at  their  word;  not  that  1 was  opposed  to  the 
protection  of  cotton,  but  believing  that  a few  cargoes  of  foreign 
cotton  introduced  into  our  northern  ports,  free  of  duty,  would 
hasten  our  southern  friends  to  come  here  and  ask  that  protection 
for  their  great  staple,  which  is  wanted  in  other  sections  for  their 
interests.  That  Mature  in  the  scheme  was  stricken  out  in  the 
select  committee,  but  not  by  the  consent  of  my  friend  from  De- 
laware, [3Ir.  Clayton]  or  myself.  Still,  after  1842,  the  south 
may  want  protection  for  sugar,  for  tobacco,  for  Virginia  coal, 
perhaps  for  cotton  and  other  articles,  whilst  other  quarters  may 
need  it  for  wool,  woollens,  iron  and  cotton  fabrics;  and  these 
mutual  wants,  if  they  should  exist,  will  lead,  I hope,  to  some 
amicable  adjustment  of  a tariff"  for  that  distant  period,  satisfacto- 
ry to  all.  The  theory  of  protection  supposes,  too,  that,  after  a 
certain  time’,  the  protected  arts  will  have  acquired  such  strength 
and  perfection  as  will  enable  them  subsequently,  unaided, “to 
stand  up  against  foreign  competition.  If,  as  I have  no  doubt, 
this  should  prove  to  be  correct,  it  will,  on  the  arrival  of  1842, 
encourage  all  parts  of  the  union  to  consent  to  the  continuance 
of  longer  protection  to  the  few  articles  which  may  then  require 
it. 

The  bill  before  ws  strongly  recommends  itself  by  its  equity  and 
i.mpartiality.  It  favors  no  one  interest,  and  no  one  state,  by  an 
unjust  sacrifice  of  others.  It  deals  equally  by  all.  Its  basis  is 
the  act  of  July  last.  That  act  was  passed  after  careful  and 
thorough  investigation,  and  long  deliberation,  continued  through 
several  months.  Although  it  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  its 
adjustment  of  the  proper  measure  of  protection  to  each  article 
which  was  supposed  to  merit  it,  it  is  not  likely  that,  even with 
the  same  length  of  time  before  us,  we  could  make  one  more  per- 
fect. Assuming  the  justness. of  that  act,  the  bill  preserv.es  the 
respective  propositions  for  which  the  act  provides,  and  subjects 
them  all  to  the  same  equal  but  moderate  reduction,  spread  over 
the  long  space  of  nine  years.  The  senator  from  Massachusetts 
contends  that  a great  part  of  the  value  of  all  protection  is  given 
up  by  dispensing  with  specific  duties  and  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination. But  much  the  most  valuable  articles  of  our  do- 
mestic manufactures  (cotton  and  woollens,  for  example)  have 
never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  specific  duties.  They  have 
alwa3's  been  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  with  a very  limited  ap- 
plication of  the  minimum  principle.  The  bill  does  not,  how- 
ever, even  after  1842,  surrender  either  mode  of  laying  duties. 
Discriminations  are  expressly  recognised  below  the  maximum, 
and  specific  duties  may  also  be  imposed,  provided  they  do  not 
exceed  it. 

The  honorable  senator  also  contends  that  the  bill  is  imperfect, 
and  that  the  execution  of  it  will  be  impracticable.  He  asks; 
how  is  the  excess  above  20  per  cent,  to  be  ascertained  on  coarse 
and  printed  cottons,  liable  to  minimums  of  30  and  3.5  cents,  and 
subject  to  a duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  how  is  it  to  be 
estimated  in  the  case  of  specific  duties?  Sir,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  I do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
thing  impracticable  in  its  execution.  Much  will,  however,  de- 
pend upon  the  head  of  the  treasury  department.  In  the  instance 
of  the  cotton  minimums,  the  statute  having,  by  way  of  exception 
to  the  general  ad  valorem  rule,  declared,  in  certain  cases,  how 
the  value  shall  be  estimated,  that  statutory  value  ou^ht  to  go- 
vern; and  consequently  the  20  per  cent,  should  be  exclusively 
deducted  from  the  25  per  cent,  being  the  rate  of  duties  to  whicii 
cottons  generally  are  liable;  and  the  biennial  tenths  should  be 
subtracted  from  the  excess  of  five  per  cent.  With  regard  to  spe- 
cific duties,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  in  the  e.xecution  of  the  law,  for  the  sake  of  certain- 
ty, to  adopt  some  average  value  founded  upon  importations  of  a 
previous  year.  But  if  the  value  of  each  cargo,  and  every  part 
of  it,  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more  than  what  now  is 
the  operation  in  the  case  of  woollens,  giiks,  cottons  above  30 
and  35  cents,  and  a variety  of  other  articles;  and  consequently 
there  would  be  no  impracticability  in  the  law 

To  all  defects,  however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  may  be  sup- 
posed will  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  principles  of  the  bill,  I 
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oppose  one  conclusive,  and,  I hope,  satisfactory  answer.  Con- 
gress will  he  in  session  one  whole  month  before  the  cotnjnence- 
uient  of  tlie  law;  and  if,  in  tlie  mean  time,  omissions  calling  for 
further  legislation  shall  be  discovered,  there  will  be  more  time 
tlien  than  we  have  now  to  supply  tliem.  I.ct  us,  on  this  occa- 
sion of  compromise,  pursue  tlie  example  of  our  fathers,  who, 
under  the  influence  of  tlie  same  spirit,  in  tlie  adojition  of  tlie 
constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  determined  to  ratify  it,  and 
go  for  amendments  afterwards. 

'I’o  the  argument  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  this 
interest,  and  that  and  the  other  cannot  be  sustained  under  the 
protection  beyond  1843,  I repeat  the  answer  that  no  one  can  now 
tell  what  may  then  be  necessary.  That  period  will  provide  lor 
itself.  But  1 was  surprised  to  hear  rny  friend  singling  out  iron 
as  an  article  that  would  be  most  injuriously  affected  by  the  ope 
ration  of  this  bill.  If  am  not  greatly  mistaken  in  my  recollec- 
tion, he  ofiposed  and  voted  against  the  act  of  1824,  because  of 
the  high  duty  imposed  on  iron.  But  for  that  duty,  (and  perhaps 
the  duty  on  hemp),  which  he  then  considered  tlirew  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  upon  the  navigation  of  the  country,  he  would 
have  supported  that  act.  Of  all  the  articles  to  which  protecting 
duties  are  applied,  iron,  and  the  manufactures  of  iron,  enjoy  the 
highest  protection.  During  the  term  of  nine  years,  the  deduc- 
tions from  the  duty  are  not  such  as  seriously  to  impair  tliose 
great  interests,  unless  all  my  information  deceives  me;  and  be- 
yond that  period  the  remedy  has  been  already  indicated.  Let 
me  suppose  that  the  anticipations  which  I form  upon  the  resto- 
ration of  concord  and  contidence  shall  be  all  falsified;  that  nei- 
ther the  sense  of  fraternal  affection  nor  common  justice,  nor 
even  common  interests,  will  lead  to  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
the  taritt' beyond  1842.  Let  me  suppose  that  period  has  arrived, 
and  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  shall  be  interpreted  as  an  ob- 
ligatory pledge  upon  the  congress  of  that  day;  and  let  me  sup- 
pose also  that  a greater  amount  of  protection  than  the  bill  pro- 
vides is  absolutely  necessary  to  some  interests,  what  is  to  be_ 
done.^  Regarded  as  a pledge,  it  does  not  bind  congress  for  ever’ 
to  adhere  to  the  specific  rate  of  duty  contained  in  the  bill.  The 
most,  in  that  view,  that  it  exacts,  is  to  make  a fair  experiment. 
If,  after  such  experiment,  it  should  be  demonstrated  that,;  under 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  tariff,  the  interests  of  large  portions 
of  the  union  would  be  sacrificed,  and  they  exposed  to  ruin,  con- 
gVe'ss  will  be  competent  to  apply  some  remedy  that  will  be  effec- 
tual;' and  I hope  and  believe  that,  in  such  a contingency,  some 
.Xvilf  be  devised  that  may  preserve  the  harmony  and  perpetuate 
the  blessings  of  the  union. 

It  has  been  alledged  that  there  will  be  an  augmentation,  in- 
stead of  a diminution  of  revenue,  under  the  operation  of  this 
bill.  I feel  quite  confident  of  the  reverse;  but  it  is  sulficient  to 
.say  that  both  contingencies  are  carefully  provided  for  in  the  bill, 
without  aflecting  the  protected  articles. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  dislikes  the  measure,  be- 
cause it  commands  the.  concurrence  of  those  who  have  been 
hitherto  opposed,  in  regard  to  the  tariff;  and  is  approved  by  the 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  CaUiouii]  as  well  as 
by  myself.  Why,  sir,  the  gentleman  has  told  ns  that  he  is  not 
opposed  to  any  compromise.  Will  he  be  pleased  to  say  how 
any  compromise  can  be  effected,  without  a concurrence  be- 
tween those  who  had  been  previously  divided,  and  taking  some 
medium  between  the  two  extremes.?  The  wider  the  division 
may  have  been,  so  much  the  better  for  the  compromise,  which 
ouglit  to  be  judged  of  by  its  nature  and  by  its  terms,  and  notsole- 
ly  by  those  who  happen  to  vote  for  it.  It  is  an  adjustment  to 
which  both  the  great  intere.sts  in  this  country  may  accede  with- 
out either  being  dishonored.  'I'he  triumph  of  neither  is  com- 
plete. Each,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  harmony,  and  union,  makes 
some  concessions.  The  south  has  contended  that  every  vestige 
of  protection  should  be  eradicated  from  the  statute  hook,  and  the 
revenue  standard  forthwith  adopted.  In  assenting  to  this  bill, 
it  waives  that  pretension — yields  to  reasonable  protection  for 
nine  years;  and  consents,  in  cou'ideralion  ot  the  maximum  of 
twenty  per  cent,  to  be  subsequently  aiiplied,  to  discriminations 
below  it,  cash  duties,  home  vtiluations,  and  a long  list  of  free  ar- 
ticles. The  north  and  we.-tjiave  con  tended  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principle  of  protection,  regulated  by  no  other 
limit  than  the  necessary  wants  of  the  country.  If  they  accede 
to  this  adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the  stability 
and  certainly  which  nine  years’  duration  ol  a favorite  system  ot 
policy  affords,  and  of  the  other  advantages  which  have  been 
enumerated,  to  come  down  in  1842  to  a limit  not  exceeding 
twentv  percent.  Both  parlies,  animated  by  a desire  .to  avert 
the  evils  which  might  flow  from  carrying  out  info  all  llieir  con- 
sequences the  cherished  sy'stein  ot  cither,  have  met  niion  com- 
mon ground,  made  miituaraiid  friendly  concessions,  and  I trust, 
and  sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  have  hereafter  occasion 
to  regret,  as  neither  can  justly  reproach  the  other  with  what  may 
be  now  done. 

This,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation,  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessary,  since  the  passage,  tlirongh  the  senate,  ol  the  en- 
forcin'' hill.  To  that  bill,  if  1 had  been  present,  on  the  final  vole, 
I should  have  given  my  a.ssent,  although  with  great  rehietance. 
I believe  this  governim'iit  not  only  possessed  of  tin'  constitution- 
al power,  but  to  be  bound,  by  every  cmsideration,  to  maintain 
the  anthoritv  of  the  laws.  But  I deeply  regretted  the  necessity 
which  seemed  to  me  to  require  the  passage  of  such  a bill.  And 
I wms  far  from  being  without  .serious  apprehensions  as  to  the 
oonseqncnces  to  which  it  might  h ad.  I fdt  no  new  horn  zeal 
in  favor  ot' the  present  ndministi ation , of  which,!  now  think  as 
1 have  always  thought.  1 could  not  vote  against  the  measure; 


I would  not  speak  in  its  behalf.  I thought  it  most  proper  in  me 
to  leave  to  the  friends  of  the  administration  and  to  others,  who 
might  feel  theinselves  particularly  called  upon,  to  defend  and 
sustain  a strong  measure  of  the  administration.  With  respect 
to  the  series  of  acts  to  which  the  executive  has  resorted,  in  re- 
lation to  our  southern  disturbance,  this  is  not  a fit  occasion  to 
enter  upon  a full  consideration  of  them;  but  I will  briefly  say, 
that,  although  the  proclamation  is  a paper  of  uncommon  ability 
and  eloi|uence,  doing  great  credit,  as  a composition,  to  him  who 
prepared  it,  and  to  him  who  signed  it,  I think  it  contains  some 
ultra  doctrines,  which  no  party  in  this  country  had  ventured  to 
assert.  With  these  are  mixed  up  many  sound  principles  and 
just  views  of  our  political  systems.  If  it  is  to  be  judged  by  its 
effects  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  more  immediately  addressed, 
it  must  be  admitted  to  have  been  ill-timed  and  unfortunate. 
Instead  of  allaying  the  excitement  which  prevailed,  it  increased 
the  exasperation  in  the  infected  district,  and  afforded  new  and 
unnecessary  causes  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  south 
generally.  The  message,  subsequently  transmitted  to  congress, 
communicating  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  and  calling 
for  countervailing  enactments,  was  characterised  with  more 
prudence  and  moderation.  And,  if  this  unhappy  contest  is  to 
continue,  I sincerely  hope  that  the  future  conduct  of  the  admi- 
nistration may  be  governed  by  wise  and  cautious  counsels,  and 
a parental  forbearance.  But  when  the  highest  degree  of  ani- 
mosity exists;  when  both  parties,  however  unequal,  have  array- 
ed themselves  for  the  conflict,  who  can  tell  when,  by  the  indis- 
cretion of  subordinates,  or  otlier  unforseen  causes,  the  bloody 
struggle  may  commence.?  In  themiilstof  magazines,  who  knows 
when  the  fatal  spark  may  produce  a terrible  explosion.?  And 
the  batue  once  begun,  where  is  its  limit.?  What  latitude  will 
circumscribe  its  rage.?  Who  is  to  command  our  armies?  When 
and  where,  and  how,  is  the  war  to  cease?  In  what  condition 
will  the  peace  leave  the  American  System,  the  American  union, 
and,  what  is  more  than  all,  American  liberty?  I cannot  profess 
to  have  a confidence,  which  I have  not,  in  this  administration; 
but  if  I had  all  confidence  in  it,  I should  still  wish  to  pause,  and, 
if  possible,  by  any  honorable  adjustment,  to  prevent  awful  con- 
sequences, the  extent  of  which  no  human  wisdom  can  foresee. 

It  appears  to  me  then,  Mr.  President,  that  we  ought  not  to 
content  ourselves  with  passing  the  enforcing  bill  only.  Both  that 
and  the  bill  of  peace  seem  to  me  to  be  required  for  the  good  of 
our  country.  The  first  will  satisfy  all  who  love  order  and  law, 
and  disapprove  the  inadmissible  doctrine  of  nullification.  The 
last  will  soothe  those  who  love  peace  and  concord,  harmony 
and  union.  One  demonstrates  the  power  and  the  disposition  to 
vindicate  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  union; 
the  other  offers  that  which,  if  it  be  accepted  in  the  fraternal 
spirit  in  which  it  is  tendered,  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
employment  of  all  force. 

There  are  some  who  say  let  the  tariff  go  down;  let  our  mana- 
factures  be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure,  at  another  ses- 
sion, of  those  to  whose  hands  the  government  of  this  country  is 
confided;  let  bankruptcy  and  ruin  be  spread  over  the  land;  and 
let  resistance  to  the  laws,  at  all  hazards,  be  subdued.  Sir,  they 
take  counsel  from  their  passions.  They  anticipate  a terrible 
reaction  from  the  downfall  of  the  tariff,  which  would  ultimately 
re-establish  it  upon  a firmer  basis  than  ever.  But  it  is  these 
very  agitations,  these  mutual  irritations  between  brethren  of  the 
same  family,  It  is  the  individual  distress  and  general  ruin  that- 
would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow  of  the  tariff,  that  ought, 
if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Besides,  are  we  certain  of  this  re- 
action.? Have  we  wot  been  disappointed  in  it  as  to  other  mea- 
sures heretofore.?  But  suppose,  after  a long  and  embittered 
struggle,  it  should,  come,  in  what  relative  condition  would  it 
find  the  parts  of  this  confederacy.?  In  what  state  our  ruined  ma- 
Tiufacture.s.?  When  they  should  be  laid  low,  who,  amidst  the 
fragments  of  the  general  wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the 
land,  would  have  courage  to  emiage  in  fresh  enterprises,  under 
a new  pledge  of  the  violated  faith  of  the  go  ve  mm  out.?  If  we  ad- 
jonm,  then,  witlsout  passing  this  bill,  hav’ing  entrusted  the  exe- 
cutive with  vast  powers  to  maintain  the  laws,  should  he  be  able 
by  the  next  session  to  pul  down  all  opposition  to  them,  will  he 
nut,  as  a necessary  consequence  of  success,  have  more  power 
th;in  ever  to  pul  down  the  tariff  also?  Has  he  not  said  that  the 
south  is  oppressed,  and  its  burdens  ought  to  he  relieved.?  And 
will  he  not  feel  himself  bound,  after  he  shall  have  triumphed,  if 
triumph  he  may  in  a civil  war,  to  appease  the  discontents  of  the 
south  by  a modification  of  the  tariff',  in  conformity  with  its  wishes 
and  demands.?  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  let  us  save  the  country  from  the 
mo>t  dreadful  of  all  calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  industry,  too, 
from  threatened  destruction.  Statesmen  should  regulate  their 
conduct  and  adapt  their  measures  to  tlie  exi.gencies  of  the  times 
ill  vvhicli  they  live.  They  cannot,  indeed,  transcend  the  limits 
of  the  constitutional  rule;  hut,  with  respect  to  those  systems  of 
liolicv  which  fall  within  its  scope,  they  should  arrange  them  ac- 
cording to  the  interests,  the  wants,  and  the  prejudices  o^the 
people,  fl’wo  £rrcat  damrers  threaten  the  public  safety.  The 
true  patriot  will  not  stop  to  inquire  how  they  have  been  brought 
about,  but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance  of  his  country.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the  compromise, 
under  consideration,  is,  that  they  u'ould,  in  the  enforcing  act, 
si'iid  forth  alone  a flamiiur  sword.  Wc  would  send  out  that 
al  (),  but  along  with  it  the  olive  branch,  as  a messenger  of  peace. 
7’hey  cry  ouf,'^the  law!  the  law!  the  law!  Power!  power!  pow- 
er! We,  loo,  reverence  the  huv,  and  bow  to  the  supremacy  of 
its  obliaatiori;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the  law  executed  in  mild 
ness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They,  as  we  think, 
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■would  hazard  a civil  commotion,  beginning  in  South  Carolina 
and  extending  God  only  knows  where.  While  we  would  vindi- 
cate the  authority  of  the  federal  government,  we  are  for  peace, 
if  possible,  unif>n  and  liberty.  We  want  no  war,  above  all,  no 
civil  war,  no  family  strife.  We  want  to  see  no  sacked  cities,  no 
desolated  lields,  no  smoking  ruins,  no  streams  of  American 
blood  shed  by  American  arms! 

I have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  measure. 
Ambition!  inordinate  ambition!  Ifl  had  thought  of  myself  only, 
I should  have  never  brought  it  forward.  I know  well  the  perils 
to  which  I expose  myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  and 
valued  friends,  with  but  little  prospect  of  making  new  ones,  if 
any  new  ones  could  compensate  fur  the  loss  of  those  whom  we 
have  long  tried  and  loved;  and  the  lionest  misconceptions  both 
of  friends  and  foes.  Ambition!  Ifl  had  listened  to  its  soft  and 
seducing  whisiiers;  if  I had  yielded  myself  to  the  dictates  of  a 
cold,  calculating,  and  prudential  policy,  [ would  have  stood  still 
and  unmoved.  I might  even  have  silently  gazed  on  the  raging 
storm,  enjoyed  its  loudest  thunders,  and  left  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  vessel  of  state  to  conduct  it  as  they 
could.  1 have  been  heretofore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambi- 
tion. Low,  grovelling  souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  ele- 
vating themselves  to  the  higher  and  nobler  duties  of  pure  pa- 
triotism— beings,  who,  forever  keeping  their  own  selfish  aims  in 
view,  decide  all  public  measures  by  their  [iresumed  influence 
on  their  aggrandizement,  judge  me  by  the  venal  rule  which  they 
prescribe  to  themselves.  I have  given  to  the  winds  these  false 
accusations,  as  I consign  that  which  now  impeaches  my  mo 
tives.  I have  no  desire  for  office,  not  even  the  highest.  The 
most  exalted  is  but  a prison,  in  which  the  incarcerated  incum- 
bent daily  receives  his  cold  heartless  visitants,  marks  his  weary 
hours,  and  is  cut  off  from  the  practical  enjoyment  of  all  the 
blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I am  no  candidate  for  any  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  states,  united  or  separated;  I 
never  wish,  never  expect  to  he.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquilise  the 
country,  restore  confidence  and  affection  in  the  union,  and  I am 
willing  to  go  home  to  Ashland,  and  renounce  public  service  for- 
ever. I should  there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on  its 
lawns,  amidst  my  flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family, 
sincerity  and  truth,  attachment  and  fidelity,  and  gratitude,  which 

I have  not  always  found  in  the  walks  of  public  life Yes,  I 

have  ambition,  but  it  is  the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instru- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  Providence,  to  reconcile  a divided  people, 
once  more  to  revive  concord  and  harmony  in  a distracted  land — 
the  pleasing  ambition  of  contemplating  the  glorious  spectacle  of 
a free,  united,  [irosperous  and  fraternal  [leople! 

Note  hy  the  e/Htors  of  the  National  Intelligencer.  This  is  the 
only  sketch  of  any  thing  said  by  Mr.  C.  and  published  . hy  us  dur- 
ing the  late  session,  which  has  undergone  his  correction.  It 
embiaces  not  only  what  he  said  in  reply  to  Mr.  Webster,  but  se- 
veral observations  made  by  him  on  other  occasions  during  the 
progress  of  the  bill. 
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REMARKS  OF  MR.  DAVIS,  OF  MASS. 

On  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Xefc/ier  to  the  bill  for  al- 
tering and  modifying  the  tariff.  Delivered  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives, Feb.  25,  1833. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I am  greatly  surprised  at  the  sudden  movement 
made  in  this  house.  One  short  hour  ago,  we  were  collecting 
our  papers,  and  putting  on  our  outside  garments  to  go  home, 
when  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  rose,  and  proposed  to  send 
this  bill  to  a committee  of  the  whole  on  the  state  of  the  union, 
with  instructions  to  strike  it  all  out,  and  insert,  by  way  or 
amendment,  an  entire  new  bill,  formed  upon  entirely  different 
principles;  yes,  to  insert,  I believe,  the  bill  which  the  senate 
now  have  under  consideration.  This  motion  was  carried— the 
business  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  committee — is 
now  in  the  house,  and  there  is  a cry  of  question,  question, 
around  me,  upon  the  engrossment  of  the  bill.  Who  that  was 
not  a party  to  this  arrangement,  could  one  hour  ago  have  cre- 
dited Wp.  have,  T believe,  been  laboriously  engaged  for 

eight  weeks  upon  this  topic,  discussing  and  amending  tlio  bill 
which  has  been  before  the  house.  Such  obstacles  and  difficul- 
ties have  been  met  at  every  move,  that,  I believe,  very  little 
hope  has  of  late  been  entertained  of  the  passage  of  any  bill. 
But  a gleam  of  light  has  suddenly  burst  upon  us — those  that 
groped  in  the  dark  seem  suddenly  to  see  their  course — those 
that  halted,  doubted,  hesitated,  are  in  a moment  made  firm — 
and  even  some  of  those  that  have  made  an  immediate  abandon- 
ment of  the  protective  system  a sine  qua  non  of  their  approba- 
tion of  any  legislation,  seem  almost  to  favor  this  measure.  I 
am  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  gentlemen  have  sprung  the  pro- 
position upon  us  at  a moment  when  I did  not  expect  it.  And 
as  the  meastire  is  one  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  the 
Utiited  States,  I must,  even  at  this  late  hour,  when  I know  the 
house  is  both  hungry  and  impatient,  and  when  I perceive,  dis- 
tinctly, it  is  their  pleasure  to  vote  rather  than  debate,  beg  their 
indulgence  for  a few  minutes,  while  1 state  some  of  the  reasons 
which  impose  on  me  the  duty  of  opposing  the  passage  of  this 
act.  [Cries  from  different  parts  of  tbe  house,  “go  on,  go  on, 
we  will  hear.”] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I do  not  approve  of  hasty  legislation  under  any 
circumstances,  but  it  is  especially  to  be  deprecated  in  matters  of 
great  importance.  That  this  is  a measure  of  great  importance, 
affecting,  more  or  less,  the  entire  population  of  the  United 
States,  will  not  be  denied,  and  ought,  tiierefore,  to  be  matured 
with  care,  and  well  understood  by  every  gentleman  who  votes 
upon  it.  And  yet,  sir,  a copy  lias,  fur  the  first  time,  been  laid 


upon  our  tables,  since  I rose  to  address  you— and  this  is  the  first 
opportuiiity  we  have  had  even  to  read  it.'  I hope  others  feel 
well  prepared  to  act  in  this  precipitate  manner;  hut  I am  obliged 
to  acknowledge  I do  not;  for  1 hold  even  the  best  of  intentions 
will  not,  in  legislation,  excuse  the  errors  of  haste. 

I am  aware  that  this  measure  assumes  an.  imposing  attitude. 
It  is  called  a bill  of  compromise — a measure  of  harmony — of 
conciliation — a measure  to  heal  disaff’-clion — and  to  save  the 
union.  Sir,  I am  aware  of  the  imposing  effect  of  these  blond 
titles — men  love  to  be  thought  generous,  noble,  magnanimous — 
but  they  ought  to  be  equally  anxious  to  acquire  the  reputation 
of  being  just.  While  they  are  anxious  to  compose  difficulties 
in  one  direction,  I entreat  them  not  to  oppress  and  wrong  the 
people  in  another.  In  their  efforts  to  save  the  union,  I hope 
their  zeal  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  create  stronger  and  better 
founded  discontents,  than  those  they  compose.  Peace  makers, 
m'ediators,  men  who  allay  excitements  and  tranquilise  public 
feeling,  should  above  all  considerations,  study  to  do  it  by  means 
not  offensive  to  the  contending  parties,  by  means  which  will 
not  inflict  a deeper  wound  than  the  one  which  is  healed.  Sir, 
what  is  demanded  by  those  that  threaten  the  integrity  of  the 
union.^  An  abandonment  of  the  American  System;  a formal  re- 
nunciation of  the  right  to  protect  American  industry.  This  is 
the  language  of  the  nullification  convention;  they  declare  they 
regard  the  abandonment  of  the  principle,  as  vastly  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  matter;  they  look  to  that  and  not  to  an 
abatement  of  duties  without  it;  and  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  (Mr.  Dams),  with  his  usual  frankness,  told  us  this 
morning  it  was  not  a question  of  dollars  and  cents;  the  money 
they  regarded  not,  but  they  required  a change  of  policy.  They 
demand  the  pound  of  flesh,  with  the  unyielding  obstinacy  of 
Shylock,  and  they  require  this  house  to  apply  the  knife  nearest 
to  the  heart— and  shall  it  be  cut  away.^  Is  it  patriotic?  Is  it 
harmonising  public  feeling?  is  it  saving  the  union  to  drain  out 
the  life  blood?  What  is  this  bill?  I will  not  say  it  goes  at  once 
to  such  extremities,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  contain  a principle 
which  works  an  unqualified  abandonment  of  the  protective  po- 
licy, unless  changes  greater  than  w'e  have  a right  to  look  for 
shall  take  place  in  our  condition. 

It  proposes  to  descend,  by  a reduction  once  in  two  years  of 
two-tenths  of  the  excess  of  duties,  over  and  above  twenty  per 
cent,  for  nearly  eight  years.  It  then  proposes  to  divide  the  resi- 
due of  such  excess  into  two  equal  parts,  and  to  remove  the 
whole  in  two  years,  so  that  all  duties  on  all  imports,  will  be  run 
dowm  to  a level  of20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  in  between  nine  and 
ten  years.  The  first  part-of  the  descent  may  be  termed  gradual; 
but  in  the  last  two  years,  the  strides  are,  I fear,  decidedly  too 
long  to  be  met  by  any  preparation  for  them.  Our  course,  then, 
is  down  hill  during  this  lime,  wearing  out  the  American  Sys- 
tem, and  when  we  arrive  at  the  foot,  we  pass  out  from  under 
the  protection  of  that  parental  benefactor,  and  place  ourselves 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Carolina  system — I say  from  the 
A.merican  to  the  Carolina  system,  because  duties  which  are 
now'  below  20  per  cent,  are  to  be  raised  to  that  amount,  and  all 
free  articles,  with  the  exception  of  an  unimportant  list  of  dye 
stuffs,  are  to  be  subjected  to  duties.  Duties  are,  therefore,  at 
the  end  of  our  declivitous  course,  to  fall  on  all  imported  mer- 
chandise at  an  equal  rate  of  twenty  per  cent.  This  is  the  Ca- 
rolina system. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  bill?  The  protection  will  be 
diminished  from  year  to  year.  This  will  check  the  operations 
of  capital — it  will  I fear  stop  investments,  if  it  does  not  crush 
that  enterprising,  valuable  class  of  young  men  who  have  en- 
tered upon  business,  relying  upon  their  industry  and  capacity  to 
carry  them  forward.  They  are  in  debt,  and  I fear  timid  credi- 
tors may  fall  upon  them.  Business  then  wull  be  brought  to  a 
stand  at  any  rate,  and  if  bankruptcies  ensue,  will  be  diminish- 
ed. This  is  precisely  w’hat  some  interested  in  manufacturing 
are  selfish  enough  to  desire,  for  they  have  money — w'ages  will 
be  cheaper,  if  a [lortion  of  the  mills  cease  to  run,  and  no  new 
ones  are  erected,  and  the  capitalists  will  by  this  means,  in  the 
end,  g.-riii  more  by  a diminution  in  the  Compe  tition  in  business, 
and  the  reduction  in  wages,  than  they  v/ill  lose  by  the  reduc- 
tion in  duties.  But,  sir,  this  is  a policy  founded  in  such  naked 
selfishness — it  is  built  up  so  manifestly  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  have  small  capital,  and  of  the  laborers— it  is  so  hostile  to 
the  first  principles  of  protection  which  invite  the  free  invest- 
ment of  capital  from  all  quarters — that  goods  may  be  made 
cheap  by  the  competition,  and  the  public  be  thus  benefitted — 
that  no  friend  of  American  labor  can  give  it  his  approbation. on 
that  ground.  It  may  answer  for  a time  the  purposes  of  a few, 
if  it  operates  as  they  anticipate;  hut  should  this  prove  so,  it  will 
he  an  unanswerable  argument  witli  the  public  for  disapproving 
of  it,  for  the  causes  which  will  make  the  measure  valuable  to 
some,  will  make  it  injurious  to  the  public. 

Again,  sir,  I-can  vote  for  no  bill  which  abandons  protection. 

I think  this  does.  It  adopts  the  Carolina  system  for  equalizing 
duties,  by  bringing  them  all  to  20  percent.  It  abandons  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  right  to  discriminate,  and  in  that,  give  me  leave  to 
say,  abandons  common  sense,  for  the  system  of  equalization 
has  never  to  my  knowledge,  until  now,  found  an  advocate 
among  financiers  or  political  economists.  It  is,  however,  a 
very  cunningly  devised  plan,  and  worthy  of  its  origin,  (Gallatin 
in  the  free  trade  report),  for  it  contains  a sweet  poison  that  will 
destroy  tlie  last  remnant  of  protection.  Who  ever  heard  of  so 
absurd  a system  as  equalizing  duties?  What,  impose  the  same 
duties  on  ardent  spirits  as  upon  tea  and  coffee?  Hut  why  do 
the  free  traders  desire  an  equalization?  Why  do  they  insist 
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that  the  duty  on  hats,  on  shoes  and  boots,  on  leather,  on. scythes, 
hoes  and  axes,  shall*  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent.?  Why  do  they 
at  the  same  time  insist  that  there  shall  be  a duty  of  20  per  cent, 
on  tea  and  coffee,  pepper,  spices,  fruits,  and  a thousand  other 
things  which  we  do  not,  and  never  shall  produce,  and  which 
are  now  free  of  duty.^  It  is  to  level  all  protection  with  the  dust. 
They  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  public  debt  is  paid,  that 
we  have  too  much  revenue,  and  it  must  be  reduced.  We  have 
always  contended,  not  that  the  revenue  shall  not  be  reduced, 
for  we  are  not  the  advocates  of  an  accumulating  surplus,  but 
that  it  shall  be  reduced  by  letting  goods  in  free,  or  by  diminish- 
ing the  amount  of  duty  when  the  whole  cannot  be  spared,  and 
that  this  principle  shall  be  applied  to  merchandise  not  produced 
in  this  country,  lliat  our  labor  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  reve- 
nue as  a protection.  While  we  contend  that  the  revenue  shall 
be  levied  in  this  manner,  the  free  traders  insist  that  nothing 
shall  be  free — and  that  the  duty  on  all  shall  be  alike.  The  re- 
venue, say  they,  is  too  abundant,  and  must  be  reduced?  The 
bill  before  us,  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
is  for  that  purpose.  What  a happy  mode  of  reducing  the  reve- 
nue, to  diminish  the  duty  on  hats,  shoes,  boots,  leather,  axes, 
&c.  from  30  per  cent,  and  more,  to  20  per  cent,  when  the  arti- 
cles are  so  entirely  produced  here,  under  the  present  protection, 
that  none  are  imported,  and  no  revenue  is  realised.  Is  not  the 
direct  and  obvious  effect  of  such  a reduction,  an  experiment,  to 
see  if  the  foreign  articles  cannot  be  introduced  and  the  revenue 
increased  instead  of  diminished.^  It  is  a still  more  singular 
mode  of  reducing  revenue  to  restore  the  duties  on  articles  which 
are  free.  Sir,  the  farmers,  the  mechanics,  the  manufacturers 
cannot  be  blind  to  such  an  insidious  scheme.  They  will  not 
fail  to  discover  that  the  reductions  of  duty  on  a vast  variety  of 
articles  produced  wholly  in  this  country  are  made  under  a false 
pretence  of  reducing  the  revenue;  and  that  the  restoration  of 
duties  to  free  articles  is  also  made  under  the  delusive  pretence 
of  making  taxes  more  equal.  It  will  not  escape  their  observa- 
tion that  this  crafty  plan  of  reducing  revenue  is  apparently  de- 
vised for  the  purpose  of  overstocking  the  treasury,  and  creating 
a surplus  from  year  to  year,  so  as  to  call  for  further  and  further 
reductions,  till  you  come,  as  the  politicians  of  South  Carolina 
declare  you  shall,  to  twelve  and  a half  per  cent.  ^Is  it  not  plain 
that  an  equalization  gives  the  least  protection  which  the  indus- 
try can  possibly  have,  unless  you  make  the  duties  on  articles 
which  we  do  not  produce,  higher  than  you  rate  them  on  such 
as  we  do  produce.?  When  you  have  arrived  at  twenty  per  cent, 
if  there  is  a surplus,  you  have,  I believe,  the  right  to  discrimi- 
nate below  that;  but  of  what  value  is  such  a right?  Twenty 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  upon  the  foreign  cost — what  is  that?  Go 
to  the  officers  of  the  custom  house  in  New  York,  who  witness 
the  daily  frauds  and  impositions  of  importers.  Go  to  the  head 
of  that  establishment  who  it  is  said  declared  openly  in  this  city, 
it  was  a rail  road  for  legalised  smuggling,  and  inquire  what  a 
twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  duty,  or  any  other  ad  valorem  duty 
is?  And  if  they  tell  you  the  truth,. it  will  be,  that  it  is  what- 
ever the  importer  chooses  to  have  it. 

This  bill,  after  we  have  made  our  descent /aciZis  descensm 
Averni,  carries  us  itito  the  free  trade  system,  which  may  be 
summed  up  under  three  heads. 

1.  All  specific  duties  are  abolished,  and  all  duties  are  to  be 
ad  valorem;  all  free  traders,  and  especially  the  Yorkshire  men 
and  Lancashire  men  of  England,  have  always  earnestly  con- 
tended for  this.  For  what  reason,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  un- 
less it  is  because  frauds  are  perpetrated  with  greater  facility. 

2.  All  duties  are  to  be  equal,  and  to  be  assessed  upon  ali  im- 
ports, except  a few  articles  of  little  importance,  and  conse- 
quently the  discriminating  principle  is  abandoned. 

3.  The  gradual  reduction  which  is  professedly  made  to  reduce 
revenue,  is  applied  to  all  articles;  as  well  those  on  which  no  re- 
venue is  raised,  as  those  which  produce  revenue;  thus  tending 
by  every  reduction  to  bring  the  American  producer  into  greater 
peril  at  every  step.  If  this  be  not  a total,  unqualified  abandon- 
ment of  the  protective  policy,  unless  20  per  cent,  is  protective, 
then  [ know  not  what  is  an  abandonment.  The  bill,  It  is  true, 
provides  that  after  we  come  to  the  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  the 
duty  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  valuation  in  the  home  market. 
y\bout  the  meaning  of  this,  however,  there  is  already  a dispute. 
The  south  say  it  means  the  price  of  the  goods  by  the  duties  and 
charges;  that  is,  it  means  the  foreign  cost;  and  a distinguished 
gentleman  declared  in  debate  distinctly,  that  he  supported  the 
bill  upon  that  exposition  of  its  meaning.  If  this  be  a true  in- 
terpretation, tin;  jirovisiori  is  worth  nothing.  That  valuation  is 
to  be  regulated  by  law,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  bill,  and 
what  that  regulation  will  prove  to  be,  no  one  can  foresee. 

Sir,  [ regret  that  discontent  and  signs  of  violence  have  mani- 
fested themselves  in  this  co\intry;  but  I am  not  disposed  to  meet 
it  with  a faint  heart,  or  to  falter  for  a moment  in  support  of  the 
union  and  constitution.  I would  face  those  disturbers  of  the 
public  tranquillity  on  their  own  ground,  and  accede  to  the  ge- 
neral proposition  that  the  revenue  shall  be  reduced  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  government;  hut  the  amount  of  ex|iendilnrc  shall 
be  fixed  by  congress,  and  not  by  South  Carolina;  and  the  reve- 
nue shoulil  be  raised  in  such  a manm'r  :is  to  give  the  most  effi- 
cient pvnte.ction  to  .Vmerican  labor.  For  one, sir,  while  I would 
do  South  (kirolimi  justice,  amph'  justice,  1 would  not  destroy 
the  uninn  by  attempting  to  save  it.  I woiibl  not  bring  tin;  pow- 
er of  congress  and  the  eonstiliition  into  contempt,  by  estiiblish- 
ing  a precedent,  that  a little  knot  of  umnisy,  discontented  poli- 
ticians can,  by  threatening  to  dissolve  the  union,  make -the  go- 
vernment itself  bow  down,  humble  itself  in  the  dust,  abandon 


its  policy,  and  promise  in  future  to  give  no  offence.  If  these 
^re  the  terms  on  which  the  union  exists,  if  this  government 
holds  and  exercises  its  powers  upon  such  contingencies  as 
these,  I was  about  to  say,  the  sooner  the  union  is  at  an  end  the 
better;  for  the  rude  breath  of  treason  will  dissolve  it  at  any  mo- 
ment. But,  sir,  whether  South  Carolina  is  well  or  ill  pleased, 
whether  she  declares  herself  in  our  out  of  the  union,  I am  not 
prepared  on  any  compromise,  to  give  up  the  protective  policy; 
and  I do  contend,  that  an  equalization  of  duties  as  low,  or  low- 
er than  20  per  cent,  protection,  are  incompatible.  Yes,  when 
you  surrender  the  right  to  discriminate,  you  surrender  all. 

This  is  a bill  to  tranquilise  feeling — to  harnionise  jarring  opi- 
nions— it  is  oil  poured  into  inflamed  wounds — it  is  to  definitive- 
ly settle  the  matters  of  complaint.  What  assurance  have  we  of 
that?  Have  those  who  threaten  the  union  accepted  it?  Has  any 
one  risen  here  in  his  place  and  announced  his  satisfaction  and 
his  determination  to  abide  by  it?  Not  a word  has  been  uttered, 
nor  any  sign  or  assurance  of  satisfaction  given.  Suppose  they 
should  vote  for  the  bill,  what  then?  They  voted  for  the  bill  of 
July  last,  and  that  was  a bill  passed  expressly  to  save  the  union; 
but  did  they  not  flout  at  it?  Did  they  not  spurn  it  with  contempt? 
And  did  not  South  Carolina,  in  deri.<ion  of  that  compronfise, 
nullify  the  law?  This  is  a practical  illustration  of  the  exercise 
of  a philanthropic  spirit  of  condescension  to  save  the  union. 
Your  folly  and  your  imbecility  was  treated  as  a jest.  It  has 
already  been  said  that  this  law  will  be  no  more  binding  than  any 
other;  and  may  be  altered  and  modified  at  pleasure  by  any  sub- 
sequent legislature.  In  what  sense,  then,  is  it  a compromise? 
Does  not  a compromise  imply  an  adjustment  on  terms  of  agree- 
ment? Suppose,  then,  that  South  Carolina  should  abide  by  the 
compromise  while  she  supposes  it  beneficial  to  the  tariff  states, 
and  injurious  to  her;  and  when  that  period  shall  close,  the  friends 
of  protection  shall  then  propose  to  re-establish  the  system. 
What  honorable  man,  who  votes  for  this  bill,  could  sustain  such 
a measure?  Would  not  South  Carolina  say,  you  have  no  right 
to  change  this  law — it  was  founded  on  compromise— you  have 
had  the  benefit  of  your  side  of  the  bargain,  and  now  I demand 
mine.  Who  could  answer  such  a declaration?  If,  under  such 
circumstances  you  were  to  proceed  to  abolish  the  law,  would 
not  South  Carolina  have  much  more  just  cause  of  complaint 
and  disaffection  than  she  now  has? 

It  has  been  said,  we  ought  to  legislate  now,  because  the  next 
congress  will  be  hostile  to  the  tariff.  I am  aware  that  such  a 
sentiment  has  been  industriously  circulated,  and  we  have  been 
exhorted  to  escape  from  the  hands  of  that  body  as  from  a lion. 
But,  sir,  who  knows  the  sentiments  of  that  body  on  this  ques- 
tion? Do  you,  or  does  any  one,  possess  any  information  which 
justifies  him  in  asserting  that  it  is  more  unfriendly  than  this 
house?  There  is,  in  my  opinion,  little  known  about  this  matter. 
But  suppose  the  members  shall  prove  as  ferocious  towards  the 
tariff  as  those  who  profess  to  know  their  ojtinions  represent, 
will  the  passage  of  this  bill  stop  their  action?  Can  you  tie  their 
hands?  Give  what  pledges  you  please,  make  what  bargains  you 
may,  and  that  body  will  act  its  pleasure  about  respecting  them. 
If  you  fall  short  of  their  wishes  in  warring  upon  the  tariff,  they 
will  not  stay  their  hand;  but  all  attempts  to  limit  their  power  by 
abiding  compromises,  will  be  considered  by  them  as  a stimulus 
to  act  upon  the  subject,  that  they  may  manifest  their  disappro- 
lion.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  if  the  next  congress  is  to 
be  feared,  we  are  pursuing  the  right  course  to  rouse  their  jea- 
lousy and  exert  them  to  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1 rose  to  express  my  views  on  this  very  import- 
ant question,  I regret  to  say,  without  the  slightest  preparation, 
as  it  is  drawn  before  us  at  a very  unexpected  moment.  But,  as 
some  things  in  this  bill  are  at  variance  with  the  principles  of 
public  policy  which  I have  uniformly  maintained,  I could  not 
suffer  it  to  pass  into  a law,  without  stating  such  objections  as 
have  hastily  occurred  to  me. 

Let  me,  however,  before  sitting  down,  be  understood  on  one 
point.  I do  not  object  to  a reasonable  ad  justment  of  the  contro- 
versies which  exi.st.  I have  snid  ropcntcilly  un  lliis  ilour,  that  I 
would  go  lor  a gradual  reduction  on  protected  articles;  but  it 
must  be  very  gradual,  so  that  no  violence  shall  be  done  to  busi- 
ness; for  all  reduclion  is  necessarily  full  of  hazard.  My  objec- 
tions to  this  bill  are  not  so  much  against  the  first  seven  years; 
for  I would  take  the  consequences  of  that  experiment,  if  the 
provisions  beyond  that  were  not  of  that  fatal  clniracter  which 
will  at  once  stop  all  enterprise.  But  I do  object  to  a compro- 
mise which  destines  the  east  for  the  altar.  No  victim,  in  my 
judgment,  is  required — none  is  necessary;  and  yet  you  propose 
to  bin  ! us,  hand  and  foot,  to  pour  out  our  blood  upon  the  altar, 
and  sacrifice  us  as  a burnt  offering,  to  appease  the  unnatural 
and  unfounded  discontent  of  the  south — a discontent,  I fear, 
having  deeper  root  than  the  tariff,  and  will  continue  when  that 
is  forgotten.  I am  far  from  meaning  to  use  the  language,  of 
menace,  when  I say,  such  a compromise  cannot  endure;  nor 
can  any  adjustment  endure  which  disregards  the  interests,  and 
sports  with  the  rights  of  a large  portion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  been  said,  that  we  shall  never  reach  the 
lowest  point  of  reduction,  before  the  country  will  become  satis- 
fied of  the  folly  of  the  experiment,  and  will  restore  the  protec- 
tive policy;  and  it  seems  to  me  a large  number  in  this  body  act 
!inder  the  iiillueiico  of  that  opinion.  But  I cannot  vote  down 
m>  principles,  on  the  ground  that  some  one  may  come  after  me 
who  will  vote  them  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I have  done  my  iluly,  in  an  imperfect  manner,  I 
confess;  but  I iten  cive  it  is  in  vain  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  I 
will  detain  the  house  no  longer. 
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()(^Much  matter  prepared  for  the' present  sheet  has  been  post- 
poned— because  of  the  wish,  so  far  as  it  was  practical,  to  give 
full  views  of  several  important  subjects  presented  in  this  num- 
ber. We  incur  the  want  of  variety,  in  an  earnest  subserviency 
to  usefulness— believing  that  the  last  will  ‘‘wear  the  best.” 

{jf^Having  given,  as  we  believe,  all  the  leading  reports,  reso- 
lutions and  ordinances  adopted  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  South 
Carolitia  convention,  we  now  insert  what  may  be  considered  a 
journal  of  the  proceedings  of  that  body,  with  brief  sketches  of 
several  of  the  speeches  delivered — some  of  which  have  since 
been  filled  up,  and  are  published  at  length;  but  whether  we  shall 
give  them  in  exteiiso,  remains  a subject  for  future  consideration. 
At  present,  we  cannot — without  laying  aside  other  matters  of 
more  important  interest.  We  arc  mainly  indebted  to  the  Charles- 
ton “Mercury”  for  this  journal — but  certain  parts  are  derived 
from  the  “Courier”  and  “Gazette.”  We  have  desired  to  state 
every  thing  with  strict  impartiality,  and  expended  considerable 
labor  to  collect  and  arrange  the  proceedings. 

(Jj^We  present  what  may  be  deemed  a pretty  full  account  of 
the  present  state  of  feeling  in  the  government  and  'people  of  Great 
Britain,  in  relation  to  negro  slavery,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
a matter  of  no  small  importance  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates — a little  more  so,  we  think,  than  the  tariff.  There  is 
every  prospect  of  a speedy,  and,  as  we  think,  a rash  emancipa- 
tion of  the  slaves.  The  effects  are  in  the  “womb  of  time.”  We 
apprehend  a season  of  horrors.  But  “revolutions  never  go  back- 
wards”— “reform”  will  have  its  “perfect  work;”  and  the  peo- 
ple of  England  relieve  themselves  of  the  two  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  which  they  annually  pay,  in  extra  duties,  even  on  Bri- 
tish. East  India  sugars,  for  the  “protection”  of  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies. 

The  present  duty  on  sugar  imported  into  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  is  as  follows — 

If  the  product  of  any  British  possession  in  America  £ 1 7 0 cwt. 
If  the  product  of  any  British  possession  in  theUasi 

Indies  1 17  0 “ 

If  the  product  of  any  other  place  3 3 0 “ 

Thus  10s.  per  cwt.  or  two  cents  and  an  eighth  per  lb.  are  paid  by 
British  consumers  that  slave  labor  in  the  British  West  Indies 
may  be  “protected”  against  British  capital  and  free  labor  in  the 
the  East  Indies,  in  addition  to  the  extra  cost  of  freights,  &c. 

We  are  informed  that  the  West  India  interest  in  London  has 
become  so  odious  to  the  people  at  large,  as  almost  to  constitute 
a caste  without  the  pale  of  respectable  society. 

long  and  interesting  aceount  is  inserted  concerning  tlie 
Irish  suppression  bill,  reported  in  the  British  house  of  lords — 
being  a liberal  synopsis  of  the  bill  itself,  with  the  speeches  of 
earl  Grey,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  and  others,  in  that  house — 
and  sketches  of  a debate  in  the  house  of  commons,  on  the 
same  subject,  and  also  a letter  from  Mr.  D.  O’Connell,  ^<.c.  All 
which  are  for  present  use,  and  may  become  important  for  future 
reference — because  of  events  which  seem  about  to  happen. 

(Jr^The  following  paragraphs  concerning  the  mails' were  omit- 
ted last  week — but  we  still  think  they  ought  to  be  inserted  “by 
w’ay  of  memorandum.”  Great  allowances,  surely,  should  be 
made  for  the  late  wretched  state  of  the  roads,  and  the  excessive 
weight  of  the  mails — though  believing  that  many  of  the  delays 
have  happened  through  imperfect  arrangements  ora  want  of  pro- 
per exertions:  but  we  .are  suffering  by  the  blunders  or  careless- 
ness, or  criminal  conduct,  of  some  of  the  deputy  postmasters 
even. in  our  own  neighborhood,  as  it  were,  for  which  we  cannot 
frame  any  sort  of  excuse.  Take  the  two  following  cases,  by 
which  we  have  just  lost  two  valuable  subscribers,  and,  as  they 
personally  staled,  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  mails. 

One,  a resident  at  or  near  Allstan’s,  Maryland — said,  though 
there  were  two  mails  a week  to  that  office,  he  was  often  two  or 
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three  weeks  without  receiving  a Register;  and  that,  since  last 
fall,  about  one-half  of  the  numbers  issued  never  reached  him. 

The  other,  at  Morgantown,  Virginia,  was  supplied  as  irregu- 
larly as  the  gentleman  at  Allstan’s — but  was  more  fortunate  in 
ultimately  receiving  about  two-thirds  of  his  papers! 

To  both,  two  or  three  Registers  sometimes  came  by  a single 
mail. 

If  any  change  has  been  made  in  the  packing  of  this  paper,  it 
is  for  its  better  security;  yet  the  “time  has  been”  when  it  was 
carried,  for  fifteen  years,  to  persons  resident  4 or  500  miles  from 
Baltimore,  with  the  loss  of  not  more  than  a single  number  in  all 
that  time— as  several  have  informed  us  when  asking  for  a miss- 
ing paper. 

Innumerable  complaints  are  made  about  the  failure  of  the 
mails.  Indeed,  the  concerns  of  the  post  office  department  are 
wretchedly  managed — as  every  thinking  man  feared  they  would 
be,  when  party  politics  were  suffered  to  have  influence  over  the 
appointment  of  deputy  postmasters,  and  in  the  selection  of  mail- 
contractors.  We  asked  that  these  might  be  spared  from  the  “re- 
forms” proposed,  three  or  four  years  ago — that  capability  and 
fidelity  should  be  cherished,  in  this  interesting  and  delicate  and 
important  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  delay  of  the  mails 
is  not  the  only  grievance;  the  safety  of  them  has  been  much  im- 
paired; and  we  would  hope  that  future  reforms  in  the  department 
may  be  strictly  confined  to  persons  who  ignorantly  or  dishonest- 
ly violate  their  duties,  or  are,  otherwise,  incapable  of  performing 
them  as  they  ought.* 

The  bulletin  of  the  “New  York  Gazette”  has  been  ornament- 
ed with  an  engraving  of  a snail,  having  its  head  and  body  nearly 
out  of  the  shell,  and  the  motto,  “noi  in.”  The  “New  Orleans 
Bulletin”  has  headed  its  frequent  paragraphs  on  the  state  of  the 
mails,  with  the  figure  of  a mud  turtle;  and  the  North  Carolina 
“People’s  Press,”  with  the  effigy  of  a cow,  and  the  inscription, 
“a  mile  an  hour.”  The  “Cleveland  Advertiser”  represents  the 
business  of  the  post  office  department  by  the  figure  of  a mad-bull 
—hoping  that  the  bull  may  “be  taken  by  the  horns.”  The  “New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce”  has  had  many  evidences  of  the 
velocity  of  the  mails,  and  advertises  whole  mails  as  “strayed  or 
stolen.”  The  “Standard”  happily  notices  the  arrival  of  the 
Washington  papers  in  four  days.  Such  complaints  are  general. 
The  following,  however,  is  the  best  practical  comment  that  we 
have  seen  on  this  grievance: 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  March  23. 

No  small  surprise  was  experienced  here  yesterday,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  order  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  directing 
that  the  payment  of  certain  debentures  on  woollens,  &c.  should 
be  suspended,  and  the  documents  in  the  cases  transmitted  to 
Washington.  Many  a man  may  thank  the  tardy  mails  for  allow- 
ing him  to  pocket  his  money  before  the  mail  was  opened.  It  is 
said  that  the  amount  of  debentures  has  been  so  very  great,  that  a 
little  time  is  desirable  to  recruit  finances. 

News  from  Washington  has  been  several  times  received  at 
Charleston,  via  New  York;  and  we  are  sometimes  indebted  to 
New  York  papers  for  news  from  Charleston. 

“Dorothy”  writes  to  the  editors  of  the  “National  Intelligen- 
cer,” and,  among  other  things,  says — 

“I  hope  you  will  do  all  j'ou  can  to  keep  up  the  tariff,  so  that 
the  post  officers  may  be  able  to  sell  off  all  their  old  horses  that  are 
alive,  and  buy  new  ones  that  will  go  three  miles  an  hour,  and 
then  my  letters  will  go  in  a week.  I would  far  rather  pay  a little 
more  for  my  tea  and  coffee  and  flannels,  than  have  my  love  let- 
ters spoil  by  the  way.” 

Our  cities.  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  are  do- 
ing a great  “spring  business” — and  each  is  filled  with  strangers. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  and,  we  are  told,  that  the  rule  will  ap- 
ply with  hardly  a solitary  exception,  that  every  description  of 

*But  since  this  hope  was  expressed,  we  notice  the  dismissal 
of  certain  most  worthy  postmasters,  in  addition  to  a number  of 
valuable  men  recently  discharged — and,  from  what  we  see  in 
some  of  the  “by  authority”  papers,  it  appears  that  the  principle 
of  rewards  and  punishments  is  to  be  “entirely”  earned  out. 
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merchandise  on  which  the  duties  have  been  diminished,  has  increas- 
ed in  price!  This  little  stubborn  fact,  in  practice— is  humbly  re- 
commended to  the  consideration  of  the  book-making  and  speech- 
making  “philosophers.”  Let  them  assign  reasons  why  goods 
have  always  decreased  in  price  as  “protection”  was  augmented 
— and  advanced  in  price  as  “protection”  was  withdrawn.  There 
is  something  very  odd  in  all  this — in  the  theory  of  the  “free 
traders” — though  easily  reconciled  by  practical  men  who  know 
the  effects  of  scarcity  and  supply,  and  of  a highly  excited  com- 
petition or  the  want  of  one — or  even  of  an  apprehension  that 
such  competition  may  be,  or  will  be,  flattened.  The  British 
manufacturers  of  political  economy,  and  British  manufacturers 
of  wool,  cotton  and  iron,*  notwithstanding  both  manufacture 
“for  exportation,”  act  upon  principlies  as  much  opposed  as 
the  poles — though  with  a common  object,  which  is  to  make 
money  in  their  dealings  with  “outlandish”  foreigners.  We 
may  more  clearly  see  how  these  things  are  “worked”  soon  af- 
ter the  monopoly  of  the  English  East  India  company  has  ceased; 
and  what  shall  then  be  seen,  will  be  felt.  But  quern  Deus, 
&c.  “Noes  VERRONs!”  There  will  be  a “crisis” — though  not 
of  Mr.  Ritchie’s  manufacture.^ 

{J(7-The  supplement  to  VOL.  43.  We  are  hastening  the  pub- 
lication of  this  very  valuable  collection  of  papers  and  speeches — 
a synopsis  of  which  was  given  in  the  Register  of  the  16th  ult. 
page  37.  As  it  will  “make”  a great  deal  more  matter  than  was 
originally  calculated,  because  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Calhoun’s 
resolutions,  &c.  (which  includes  the  able  reply  of  Mr.  C.  to  the 
great  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  on  the  “enforcing  bill,”  and  the  re- 
joinder of  the  latter,  with  the  speeches  of  other  gentlemen  on 
the  general  subject),  the  cost  of  the  supplement  will  be  much 
enhanced,  and  we  regret  the  small  number  of  copies  which  are 
printing — believing  that  they  will  fall  short  of  the  public  demand: 
for,  though  our  object  was  not  to  make  money  on  this  collec- 
tion, we,  surely,  did  not  intend  to  lose  any — with  no  small 
amount  of  editorial  labor  in  the  bargain.  It  appears  probable 
that,  after  all  present  orders  and  demands  for  this  supplement 
are  supplied,  there  may  remain  from  400  to  500  surplus  copies; 
and  if  any  of  these  shall  be  on  hand,  unordered,  after  the  1st  of 
next  month,  (May),  the  price  of  them  will  be  one  dollar  and  an 
half,  instead  of  one  dollar,  only,  as  originally  proposed.  Gen- 
tlemen, therefore,  who  are  desirous  of  securing  a copy,  will  do 
well  to  send  in  their  orders  immediately;  in  all  convenient  cases, 
enclosing  payment.  When  five  copies  are  ordered,  the  postage 
will  be  paid  by  the  editor,  a good  5 dollar  note  being  transmit- 
ted— but,  in  other  cases,  orders  must  be  forwarded  free  of  ex- 
pense to  this  office;  and  in  return,  the  supplement  will  soon  be 
carefully  packed,  and  sent  by  the  mails. 

The  occasion  is  here  apt  to  observe,  that  some  blockheads, 
recently  appointed  postmasters,  have  undertaken  to  call  the 
Register  a “pamphlet,”  and  charge  postage  accordingly.  That 
question  was  settled  by  the  postmaster  general,  Gideon  Granger, 
in  1812.f  The  law  no  more  prescribes  the  form  of  a newspaper 
than  it  establishes  the  oolor  of  a man’s  eyes,  or  the  length  of  one’s 
nose;  and,  as  the  Register  contains  more  news  than  any  week- 
ly newspaper  published  in  the  United  States,  the  lowest  rate  of 
postage  can  only  be  legally  charged  upon  it. 

Wheat.  Among  the  articles  imported  by  the  ship  Ajax,  at 
New  York  from  Liverpool,  are  3,820  bushels  of  wheat. 

Qj3=This  wheat  paid  15  per  cent,  duty  at  New  York— had  it 
been  sent  from  New  York  to  Liverpool,  it  would  have  been 
liable  to  a duty  of  about  75  per  cent,  ad  vdlorem.  And  this  is 
“free  trade!” 

United  States’  bank  stock.  We  are  happy  to  state,  that 
last  week  was  a sad  one,  in  Wall  street.  New  York!  I'he 
black-leg  dealers  had  contracted  for  the  delivery  of  a large  num- 
ber of  shares  in  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  small  advance  of  two  or  three  dollars  above  par — but  the 
shares  steadily  and  firmly  advanced  to  llO  a 111  dollars,  though 
worthy  gentlemen  had  manufactured  all  sorts  of  calumnies,  and 
resorted  to  many  honest  contrivances,  to  prevent  it — and  they 
are  said  to  have  sustained  an  aggregate  loss  of  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  over  and  above  the  amount  of  their 
swindlings  in  consequence  of  having  obtained,  through  the  per- 


*Whether  of  log-wood  blues  that  blush  in  the  using — printed 
calicoes  that  turn  paie  on  approaching  the  washing-tub;  or  cast- 
iron  bridle-bitts  that  snap  in  twain  at  the  moment  when  a man’s 
life  may  depend  on  their  adhesion.  If  the  man  be  killed— it  is 
no  matter;  the  price  of  the  miserable  iron  has  been  obtained. 

fSee  Register,  vol.  I,  page  361,  for  Mr.  Granger’s  letter  of 
Jan.  13th,  1812. 
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fection  of  knavery  at  W^ashington,  a copy  of  the  president’s 
message  before  it  was  delivered  to  congress.  We  shall  revert 
to  this  subject.  It  seems  probable  that  a scene  of  corruption 
is  about  to  be  exposed  which  has  no  precedent  in  this  country, 
and  not  many  even  in  Europe.  The  whole  concern  is  one  of 
filthy  prostitution.  We  hope  that  these  fellows  have  been 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  their  own  net,  or  fallen  into  the  pit 
which  they  had  “digged  deep”  for  others. 

A NEW  CONTINENT.  The  London  Literary  Gazette  of  the  23d 
Feb.  gives  it  out  to  be  believed  as  a fact,  that  a whaler  has  fallen 
in  with  a new  continent  in  the  Antarctic  sea,  in  about  the  lati- 
tude of  67  degrees  south,  and  in  the  longitude  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  that  the  discoverers  have  endeavored  to  con- 
ceal it,  till  they  can  bring  off  some  cargoes  of  oil  and  seal  skins. 
— “Brother  Jonathan”  long  concealed  the  land  which  he  disco- 
vered in  the  longitude  of  Cape  Horn — and  “Father  Bull”  may 
be  disposed  to  follow  his  lead.  It  is  some  few  years  ago — but 
a “Yankee”  master  of  a ship,  inviting  men  to  join  him  for  the 
voyage,  said  that  he  would  conduct  them  to  a place  where 
“seals  were  as  lame  as  kittens;”  and  that  he  knew  of  such  a 
place,  there  is  now  no  manner  of  doubt. 

“The  Emancipator”  is  the  title  of  a paper  vrhicli  has 
just  appeared  in  the  city  of  New  York.  From  the  notices 
of  it,  in  other  papers,  it  seems  that  it  is  for  the  entire  and 
immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves,  even  by  the  physi- 
cal force  of  the  enslaved.  We  are  as  sincerely  opposed 
to  slavery  as  any  one— not  only  because  unjust  in  itself, 
but  on  account  of  its  perpetual  interference  with  the  rights 
of  free  labor — ^yet  cannot  have  any  part  or  lot  in  jiroceed- 
ings  of  such  awful  tendency,  if  successful;  and  if  unsuc- 
cessful, (as  they  must  be,  in  general),  can  have  no  other  ef- 
fect than  to  render  the  condition  of  the  enslaved  much 
worse  than  it  is.  We  doubt  whether  immediate  emanci- 
pation, and  prompt  extermination,  would  not  practically 
mean  the  same  thing,  in  the  United  States. 

The  President  having  received  an  invitation  from  some  of 
his  friends  in  Hartford,  (Con.)  to  visit  that  section  of  counliy, 
made  the  following  reply: 

Washington,  March  1th,  1833. 

Gentlemen — I avail  myself  of  the  first  opportunity  afforded 
me  since  the  adjournment  of  congress,  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  flattering  letter  of  the  5th  of  February  last,  trans- 
mitting, in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the 
resolution  they  had  adopted  on  the  previous  eighth  of  January. 

To  know  that  my  character  and  the  course  of  my  administra- 
tion are  viewed  with  sentiments  of  kindness  and  approbation, 
so  cordial  and  unqualified  as  those  which  are.  manifested  in 
your  communication,  and  by  a portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  to 
whom  I am  personally  a stranger,  is  a pleasure  which  more 
than  repays  the  privations  and  cares  that  have  made  them  fami- 
liar with  my  name. 

Could  any  thing  add  to  the  desire  I have  long  indulged  to  visit 
New  England,  and  examine  the  republican  institutions  which 
her  sons  have  raised  up  with  so  much  public  spirit  and  success, 
it  would  be  the  satisfaction  I should  expect  to  derive  from  a 
personal  intercourse  with  the  citizens  themselves.  I am  at  pre- 
sent unable  to  say  when  I can  embrace  an  opportunity  to  gra- 
tify this  desire;  but  I trust  it  may  be  in  my  power  in  the  course 
of  the  present  or  the  next  year. 

I am,  gentlemen,  with  sentiments  of  great  respect  and  regard, 
your  obedient  servant,  Andrew  Jackson. 

Messrs.  Andrew  J.  Jiidson,  John  M.  Niles,  Wm,  H.  Ellis,  E. 
Porter,  Gideon  Welles,  O.  Holt,  committee. 

Claims  under  the  treaty  with  Denmark.  We  under- 
stand that  the  commissioners  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  the 
convention  with  Denmark,  and  to  distribute  the  fund  provided 
to  indemnify  the  claims  of  American  merchants  for  spolia- 
tions upon  their  commerce,  have  closed  the  commission,  and 
made  their  final  report  to  the  state  department. 

The  time  limited  by  the  treaty,  and  the  act  of  congress,  for  the 
adjustment  of  these  claims,  and  distribution  of  the  funds,  will 
expire  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  which  lime  the  claimants  will 
be  entitled  to  receive  their  respective  proportions  of  the  fund, 
at  the  treasury  department,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given. 
The  return  from  the  board  is  in  stich  form  as  to  prevent  any  de- 
lay in  the  payment  of  the  claims  at  the  treasury. 

We  learn,  also,  that  the  whole  amount  of  claims  presented 
and  acted  upon  by  the  board,  was  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  amount  allowed  is  f-2,151,425 — and  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  is  $670,564  78-100,  so  that  the  claim- 
ants will  receive  thirty-one  and  one-eighth  per  cent,  upon  the 
sums  allowed  to  them  respectively.  [CAronicie,  of  last  month. 

British  tariff  arrangement  for  the  United  States. — 
From  Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger.  “It  is  probable,  however,  that 
a compromise  will  be  made  by  the  adoption  of  a more  perma- 
nent system  than  the  mitigation  of  the  tariff  law.  The  federal 
connection  will  not  be  immediately,  we  think,  dissolved,  but  be 
kept  up  in  appearance  though  its  death  blow  uill  be  struck.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  compromise  will  be  of  this  sort; — each  state 
will  be  required,  after  the  example  of  the  German  states,  to 
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furnish  a military  contingency  in  a case  of  the  common  danger 
of  all — and  perhaps,  also,  to  pay  some  annual  sum  towards  the 
provision  and  support  of  a general  federal  government,  such 
annual  payment  to  be  received  as  the  purchase  of  an  exemp- 
tion from  all  future  taxes  and  imposts  raised  for  the  union  at 
large.  iSuch  a regulation  miglit  be  made  to  conciliate  all  interests. 
Each  state  would  then  make  its  own  commercial  code,  have  its 
own  tariff,  its  own  custom  house  duties — and  if  it  chose,  its  own 
excise.  This  is  nearly  the  condition  in  which  the  smaller  states 
of  Germany  and  Switzerland  stand  towards  each  other  in  their 
federal  capacity. 

Qi^This  is  a beautiful  contrivance!  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 

Mr.  Bull. 

Massachusetts.  The  national  fepublican’candidates,  in 
the  several  congressional  districts  in  this  state,  are  as  follows: 

No.  1.  Francis  C.  Gray; 

2.  Ruliis  Choate; 

3.  Caleb  Cushing; 

4.  Edward  Everett: 

6.  George  Grennell,jr. 

7.  George  N.  Briggs; 

8.  Isaac  C.  Bates; 

9.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn; 

10.  William  Baylies; 

11.  John  Read. 

In  the  5th  district  (Worcester)  it  is  hoped  Mr.  Davis  will  again 
be  candidate.  In  the  12th  district  (Plymouth)  John  Quincy 
Mams  has  been  nominated  by  the  anti-masons,  and  we  have 
not  yet  heard  of  any  opposing  candidate.  [Esseo:  Reg. 

[Messrs.  Appleton,  Hodges  and  Nelson  declined  a re-election. 
Mr.  Gray  has  been  selected  as  the  successor  of  the  former]. 

The  elections  were  held  last  Monday.  Messrs.  Adams  and 
Everett  were  unopposed,  and,  of  course,  re-elected.  At  Boston 
only  3671  votes  were  taken — Mr.  Gray  received  1651.  C.  G. 
Greene  841,  T.  Lyman,  jr.  819,  G.  Odione  333.  Messrs.  Greene 
and  Lyman  were  supported  by  two  interests  in  the  Jackson 
party;  Mr.  Odione  by  the  anti-masons.  Mr.  Gray  was  189 
short  of  a majority  of  the  whole,  and  there  must  be  another 
election. 

Virginia.  Coh  Newton,  of  Norfolk,  “the  father  of  the  house,” 
has  published  a neat  address  to  the  voters  of  the  “first  congres- 
sional district,”  and  retired  from  a nomination  for  re-election. 
He  was  a faithful  and  honest  representative  of  the  people. — 
Miles  King,  esq.  has  been  nominated  in  the  place  of  col.  New- 
ton, as  a friend  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  tariff, 
as  arranged  at  the  last  session — and  anti-Van  Bureu. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  speaker  of  the  last  house  of  representatives, 
is  again  a candidate — but  is  ardently  opposed,  by  the  friends 
of  Mr.  John  Robertson.  The  “Richmond  Whig”  calls  Mr.  S. 
a “federalist,”  and  rallies  the  “democrats,”  saying — “Can  ye 
support  a champion  of  the  damnable  proclamation.?  Can  ye 
support  one  who  has  surrendered  the  ‘citadel’  of  state  rights 
to  the  enemy — the  right  of  secession?  Can  ye  support  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  force  bill?” 

And  speaks  of  Mr.  Robertson  as  “a  natural  hater  of  aris- 
tocrats, and  would-be  aristocrats — the  man  of  all  our  citizens, 
who,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  life  and  tastes,  and  in  the  un- 
deviating republicanism  of  his  walk  and  conversation,  most 
resembles  Cato  of  Utica.  No  flatterer,  he — no  worshipper  of 
power — no  conformer  to  whatever  is  uppermost — no  interested 
changeling,  whose  opinions  ever  take  the  hue  from  the  presi- 
dent’s palace— but  a man  he  is,  who  holds  now  precisely  the 
same  creed  which  he  embraced  at  the  outset  of  life — a man 
whose  opinions  no  one  is  ever  at  a loss  to  find  out — a man,  we 
verily  believe,  who,  if  the  whole  world  besides  were  to  surren- 
der liberty,  would  live  arid  die  a republican.” 

Adding — “Mr.  Stevenson  is  an  applicant  for  the  embassy  to 
London,  and  if  the  king  of  England  sends  an  ambassador  here, 
it  is  eonfidently  believed  by  Mr.  Stevenson’s  friends,  that  he 
will  be  sent  minister  to  Great  Britain.” 

There  are  four  competitors  in  the  Winchester  district,  for 
congress.  Mr.  Mercer  has  no  present  opposition  in  Loudon. 
Mr.  Talliaferro,  formerly  of  the  house  of  representatives,  is 
again  a candidate,  from  Stafford  district. 

There  is  much  feeling  in  Virginia  about  nullification  and  anti- 
nullification; and  the  principles  of  the  president’s  proclamation, 
generally  sustained  by  the  legislature,  are  about  to  be  tested  by 
“the  voice  ofthe  people” — except  that  this  question  is  mixed  up 
with  a preference  for  or  hostility  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  who  is  now 
regarded  by  some  as  the  “black  STONE,”  to  be  kisseB  or  kicked. 
Hence  the  great  questions  about  “state  rights”  may  not  be 
clearly  settled  at  the  ensuing  election;  but  it  seems  manifest, 
that  a very  strong  party  is  being  organized  in  severe  opposition 
to  the  present  administration  of  the  general  government— with 
which  it  is  most  probable  that  the  body  of  the  opponents  of  pre- 
sident Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  at  the  late  electoral  elec- 
tion, will  ultimately  become  united,  and  that  Virginia,  again, 
may  be  cast  upon  an  “alternative” — as  in  1828. 

Since  the  preceding  was  in  type,  the  elections  in  Virginia 
have  commenced,  and  we  have  returns  from  several  of  the 
counties — but  insulficient,  in  any  contested  case,  to  shew  us 
probable  results.  The  votes,  however,  shall  be  carefully  stated. 


Great  defosite  of  Gold!  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  March 
26.  In  the  county  of  Spotsylvania,  twelve  miles  above  this 

town,  has  been  lately  discovered,  on  the  land  of  Mr. Smith, 

a very  rich  vein  of  gold,  running  horizontally  for  about  a quar- 
ter of  a mile.  What  course  it  may  take  afterwards,  is  not 
known.  A shaft  of  fifty  feet  has  not  reached  the  bottom.— 
About  50,000  bushels  of  ore  have  been  raised,  of  whieh  a small 
portion  is  said  to  yield  ;|50  per  bushel,  and  the  least  valuable  is 
estimated  at  ^'5. 

This  is  incalculably  beyond  any  thing  hitherto  discovered  in 
this  part  of  the  world;  and  we  have  little  doubt  of  the  accuracy 
ofthe  information,  having  derived  it  from  a gentleman  of  charac- 
ter and  intelligence,  who  visited  the  mine  last  week.  [Mena. 

Florida.  The  legislative  council  adjourned  on  the  ]7th 
February,  after  a session  of  six  weeks.  Eighty-two  acts  were 
passed,  twenty-five  of  which  are  of  general  character.  Six- 
teen bills  were  vetoed  by  the  governor,  four  or  five  of  which  were 
amended  and  subsequently  approved  by  him,  and  the  others 
were  passed  by  a requisite  majority  of  the  council.  Two  banks 
were  charterted — the  Union  bank  and  the  Commercial  bank  of 
Apalachicola. 

Canada.  The  legislature  of  Lower  Canada  are  again  at  log- 
gerheads with  the  governor  in  consequence  of  hi.s  having  refus- 
ed to  sign  a new  writ  for  the  holding  of  an  election  at  Montreal, 
to  replace  a member  they  had  expelled.  A committee  of  the 
house  reported  that  they  would  recommend  a determination 
not  to  transact  any  further  business  with  his  excellency,  were  it 
not  for  the  necessity  of  providing  for  some  legislative  enact- 
ments against  the  spread  of  the  cholera  next  year.  On  which  a 
Canadian  journalist  observes,  that  the  cholera  has  at  last  proved 
good  for  something. 

Mr.  Taylor,  a member  of  the  house,  has  been  imprisoned  for 
a publication  in  the  Ouebec  paper  reflecting  on  the  conduct  of 
the  speaker.  [iV.  F.  Courier  ^ Enquirer. 

New  South  Wales.  Some  of  the  late  English  papers  con- 
tain extracts  of  letters  from  Hobart  town,  which  represent  the 
prospects  of  the  colony  as  being  most  favorable.  Imports  from 
England  are  said  to  amount  to  £300,000  a year;  mechanics  and 
farm  servants  find  ready  employment  and  good  wages;  the  police 
system  is  well  and  efficiently  managed;  and  every  thing  seems 
to  promise  that  the  progress  of  the  colony  to  wealth  and  power 
will  be  rapid  and  certain. 

General  Lafayette,  in  an  able  speech  on  the  election  law 
of  France,  which  he  delivered  in  the  chamber  of  deputies  on 
the  15th  of  January  last,  made  this  remarkable  observation:  “I 
shall  speak  of  the  government  of  the.  United  States,  although 
I am  one  of  those  who  pay  it  the  just  tribute  of  calling  it  the 
pattern  government.  But  we  are  now  told  that  what  I should 
call  republican  institutions  suit  only  a vast  continent,  bounded 
on  the  one  side  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  other  by  widely  ex- 
tended forests.  Formerly,  however,  it  was  said  that  they  suited 
only  for  an  island.  They  are  suited  to  every  country  where  the 
citizens  are  intelligent,  and  wish  to  be  free.” 

Mr.  Hassler,  the  able  mathematician,  has  been  appointed, 
under  the  late  act  of  congress,  appropriating  $20,000  for  the  ob- 
ject, to  make  a survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States — a 
work  which  was  commenced  by  Mr.  H.  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Mr.  Monroe,  but  was  discontinued  in  consequence  of 
the  refusal  of  congress  to  make  the  requisite  appropriation  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Com.  Tucker.  The  Gardiner,  (Maine),  Intelligencer,  in  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  commodore  Tucker,  says  of  him  that  next 
to  Lafayette,  “he  was  the  highest  surviving  officer  of  the  revo- 
lution, at  the  time  of  his  death.  Perhaps  there  was  not  a braver 
man  in  the  whole  service;  or  one  who,  to  the  extent  of  his  com- 
mand, had  gained  a greater  number  of  severely  earned  victories 
than  commodore  T.  His  was  the  first  written  commission  dur- 
ing the  revolution,  and  he  was  selected  by  general  Washington 
to  convey  Mr.  John  Adams,  our  first  minister  to  France.  On 
his  passage  he  escaped  a 74  and  two  frigates  which  pursued  him 
a long  time  almost  within  gun  shot,  and  actually  captured 
another  British  frigate  of  a superior  force,  whilst  Mr.  A.  was  on 
board.  During  his  whole  naval  service,  commodore  T.  captur- 
ed 3,000  of  the  enemy  and  600  British  guns.  Within  a few 
weeks  the  government  had  settled  a pension  of  $600  per  year  on 
the  venerable  captain,  but  he  has  not  been  permitted  to  live  to 
enjoy  it. 

A Storm.  Milledgeville,  March  14. — The  late  hurricane 
which  visited  this  section  of  country,  is  represented  as  the 
most  extensive  ever  known  in  Georgia.  Its  ravages  in  the 
western  counties  have  been  awful,  and  the  injury  to  woodlands 
and  plantations  in  many  places  irreparable.  Its  general  course 
was  from  north  west  to  south  east.  Beyond  Flint  river  we 
learn  that  in  places,  whole  forests  of  the  finest  and  best  ’tim- 
bered lands  have  been  entirely  prostrated — and  plantations  so 
laid  waste  as  to  bring  almost  complete  despair  for  the  present 

year’s  crop.  Its  attack  was  various — running  in  veins in 

some  places  entirely*sparing  the  country,  and  in  others  prostrat- 
ing it  for  miles  together.  Much  injury  has  been  done  to  houses 
fences  and  stock,  and  in  several  instances  lives  have  been  lost! 
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Pennsylvania  state  loan.  We  find  the  following  in  the 
Harrisburg  Reporter  of  a late  date.  The  speaker  of  the  senate 
appears  to  be  a monied  man:  “The  loan  of  540,601  44,  bear- 
ing an  interest  of  five  per  cent,  ami  reimbursable  in  1858,  was 
yesterday  taken  by  Dr.  Jesse  R.  Burden,  at  a premium  of  ^13  5-1 
on  the  hundred  dollars.  The  next  highest  bidder,  we  learn,  was 
the  bank  of  Pehnsylvania,  oflTering  ^13  50  premium  on  the  |^100. 
The  premium  at  which  the  present  loan  has  been  taken  is  not 
quite  so  high  as  that  given  for  the  loan  of  last  year.  This  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  present  loan  has  two 
years  less  to  run  than  that  of  last  year.” 

New  York  savings  bank.  The  annual  report  of  this  in- 
stitution was  made  recently  to  the  assembly,  and  presented  the 
following  items: 

Amount  of  deposites  invested,  ^2,521,051  96 

uninvested,  230,079  46 


Whole  amount  of  deposites,  Jan.  1st,  1833,  ^2,751,131  42 

The  total  amount  of  deposites  since  the  incorporation  of  the 
bank  is  ^-7,747,038  91;  repaid  to  depositors,  $5,835,7304  0;  in- 
terest received,  $387,202  14. 


Hudson  river.  We  have  heard  it  remarked,  that  the  river 
was  closed  this  year  to  an  unusually  late  period.  We  find  in 
ttie  shipping  and  commercial  list  of  this  morning,  the  following 
statement: — 

The  river  opened  to  Albany  in 

1829,  April  3 

1830,  March  17 

1831,  March  15 

1832,  March  25 

1833,  March  22 

[N.  V.  Com.  Mv. 

— »V4®  @ 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  annual  statements  of  the  treasury  department,  showing 
the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  30th  September,  1832,  was  transmitted  to  congress  at  a 
late  stage  of  the  session,  and  is  not  yet  out  of  press.  We  are, 
however,  enabled  to  lay  before  our -readers  a brief  summary  of 
its  contents,  as  follows: . 

IMPORTS 

In  Ameri-  . In  foreign 

Value  of,  subject  to  speci-  can  vessels.  vessels.  Total. 

rates  of  duty,  $29,458,823  $4,543,609  $34,002,432 

Do.  ad  valorem  do.  47,944,096  4,833,285  52,777,381 

Free  of  duty,  12,895,310  1,354,143  14,249,453 


$90,298,229  10,731,037  101,029,266 
[Total  value  of  imports  in  1830-1,  $103,191,124.  In  1829-30, 
$70,876,920.] 

exports 

In  Ameri-  In  foreign 
can  vessels.  vessels.  Total. 
Domestic  articles,  $46,925,890  $16,211, 520  $63,137,478 

Foreign  do.  19,214,870  4,824,603  24,039,473 


$87,176,943 

[Total  value  of  exports  in  1830-1,  $81,310,583.  In  1829-30, 
$73,849,508.] 


tonnage. 

Amer.  ves.  Foreign  ves. 
Entered,  - - ^ - 949,622  393.038 

Cleared,  - . . . 974,865  387;505 

[In  1830-1,  entered,  American,  922,952  tons;  foreign,  281,948. 
In  1829-30,  American,  967,227;  foreign,  131,900.] 

Register  tonnage  as  corrected  for  31st  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  - - - - - 620,451  92 

Enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  - - • 539,723  74 

Fishing  vessels,  - _ - - 107,670  53 


Tons  1,267,846  29 

Registered  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fish- 
ery, included  above,  . _ _ 82,314  19 

[Previous  year,  register  tonnage,  576,475  33;  enrolled  and  li- 
censed, 516,978  18;  fishing  vessels,  98,322  87.  Total,  1,191,776 
43.] 

Tonnage  of  vessels  built  in  the  year  1831. 

Registered,  - - . - - - 45,720  88 

Enrolled, 40,241  70 


Tons  85,962  63 

[In  1830,  register  tonnage  built,  21,242  71;  enrolled,  36,841  48 
Total,  58,084  24.]  [Journal  of  Com. 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT— BURNT. 


The  treasury  buildings  of  the  United  States  have  been,  for  the 
second  time,  in  less  than  33  years,  totally  destroyed  by  fire — with 
a large  part  of  the  records  and  papers  contained  therein.  We 
present  several  accounts  of  the  late  conflagration. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  April  1. 

A SERIOUS  disaster. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  that  the  public  building 
east  of  the  president’s  square,  occupied  as  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, was  consumed  by  fire,  yesterday  morning,  between  two 


o’clock  and  sunrise.  The  fire  was  first  discovered  in  the  roon* 
adjoining  that  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  department,  usually 
known  among  the  clerks  and  other  officers  by  the  name  of  Mr. 
F.  Laub’s  room.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  fire  originated  in 
the  floor  or  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  the  whole  being  in  a blaze 
before  any  one  approached  it;  but  qo  doubt  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained that  the  fire  was  accidental.  The  whole  room  was  on 
fire  before  the  alarm  was  given;  and  until  the  alarm  was  given, 
even  the  watch  walking  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  branch 
bank  (near  the  spot)  perceived  nothing  of  the  fire,  (the  building 
of  the  state  department  interposing).  Every  exertion  was  made, 
as  the  people  gathered  to  the  spot,  finding  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  attempt  saving  the  building,  to  rescue  the  books  and 
papers  of  the  several  offices.  A great  deal  was  saved,  by  the 
clerks  and  other  citizens,  considering  the  circumstances.  It  is 
hoped,  indeed,  that  few  books  or  papers  of  much  consequence 
are  destroyed. 

All  the  books  and  papers  on  the  ground  floor  are  believed  to 
have  been  saved  (in  great  disorder  of  course)  and  all  those  in 
the  third  story  were  destroyed.  Of  the  books  and  papers  in  the 
apartments  of  the  second  story,  much  the  greater  part  were 
saved. 

The  offices  on  the  first  floor,  the  books  of  which  are  saved, 
were  those  of  the  register  of  the  treasury,  the  treasurer,  and  the 
first  auditor.  On  the  second  floor,  nearly  all  the  books  of  the 
first  comptroller,  whose  office  occupied  the  greater  number  of 
the  rooms,  were  saved,  and  a part  of  those  belonging  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  whose  immediate 
apartments  the  fire  was  first  discovered. 

Of  the  offices  connected  with  the  treasury  department,  several 
of  the  most  extensive,  are  kept  in  other  buildings  than  that  de- 
stroyed, and  are  of  course  entirely  safe,  viz:  those  of  the  second 
comptroller,  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  auditors,  and  the 
solicitor  of  the  treasury. 

The  papers  destroyed  were  many  of  them  obsolete,  and  almost 
all  of  a date  prior  to  1820.  The  most  important  papers  destroyed 
were  perhaps  the  correspondence  of  the  head  of  the  treasury 
department,  which  was  kept  in  the  room  wherein  the  fire  origi- 
nated. 

When  the  fire  was  first  discovered,  it  was  the  dead  hour  of 
the  night,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  city  was  so  deep 
burled  in  sleep,  that  a comparatively  small  number  arrived 
early  on  the  ground.  Very  soon  after  the  first  cry  of  fire  was 
uttered,  at  half  past  two  o’clock,  the  keeper  of  the  orphan  asy- 
lum bell  caught  and  repeated  the  alarm;  whence  it  happened 
that  the  persons  first  at  the  fire,  next  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
bors, were  roused  by  that  bell,  and  bad  half  a mile  to  run  before 
they  arrived  at  it.  To  save  the  building,  however,  when  once 
on  fire,  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  been  impossible, 
so  inflammable  was  its  structure,  as  well  as  its  contents. 

No  one  can  look  at  the  smoking  ruins,  without  a sensation  of 
astonishment  at  the.  fatuity  and  utter  improvidence  with  which 
books  and  papers  of  such  vast  consequence  have  been  so  long 
trusted  to  any  other  than  a fire  proof  building.  The  few  scat- 
tering vaulted  rooms  in  the  building  entirely  escaped  the  flames; 
and  had  the  whole  building  been  similarly  constructed,  the 
fire  could  not  have  occurred;  or  if,  through  extreme  carelessness, 
it  had  occurred,  would  have  been  confined  to  the  room  in  which 
it  originated. 

Where  was  the  watchman  of  the  building.^  is  a natural  ques- 
tion. He  was,  we  hear,  sick  at  home;  and  the  youth  substi- 
tuted for  him  was  so  sound  asleep,  that  he  was  perhaps  only  sav- 
ed from  being  burnt  alive  by  those  who  broke  open  the  doors 
and  roused  him.  Had  he  been  ever  so  wide  awake,  however, 
unless  he  had  happened  to  Inspect  the  particular  room  where 
the  fire  begun,  the  alarm  from  outside  might  have  been  his  first 
notice. 

We  were  glad  to  observe  that  creditable  exertions  were  made 
by  the  proper  officers  yesterday  to  collect  and  secure  the  scat- 
tered books  and  papers;  so  that  by  2 o’clock  in  the  day  they 
were  safely  housed. 

From  the  Globe  of  the  same  date. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  total  destruction,  by  fire,  of  the 
treasury  building;  but  we  are  happy  to  add,  that,  as  far  as  can 
now  be  ascertained,  all  the  public  accounts  and  vouchers  relat- 
ing to  the  receipt  and  disbursement  of  the  public  monies  have 
been  saved. 

It  is  understood  that  the  fire  was  discovered  at  about  half  past 
2 o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  by  a person  accidentally  passing. 
The  flame  was  first  seen  issuing  from  the  windows  of  the  room 
on  the  upper  floor  adjoining  the  centre  projection,  on  the  north 
front.  The  alarm  was  immediately  given:  and,  by  great  exer- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  secretary  and  other  public  officers,  as 
well  as  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  generally,  who  seemed  to 
take  an  equal  interest  in  the  matter,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  public  papers  were  preserved.  The  public  records  and 
documents,  being  the  chief  objects  of  solicitude,  the  principal 
and  earliest  efforts  were  made  for  their  preservation. 

The  manner  in  which  the  fire  originated  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. The  necessary  measures  have,  however,  been  taken 
to  obtain  information  on  the  subject,  and,  as  soon  as  the  result 
is  known,  it  will  be  communicaied  to  our  readers.  It  appears 
that  the  messenger,  whose  turn  it  was  to  watch,  was  absent, 
frdrn  sickness;  and  that  the  person  who  usually  sleeps  in  the 
building,  was  not  aware  of  the  fire  until  he  was  awakened  from 
the  outside. 
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From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Api~il  3. 

The  officers  cliarged  with  that  duty  have  taken  two  or  three 
of  the  tenements  opposite  to  iVIrs.  Strother’s  hotel,  on  Penn- 
sylvania avenue,  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of  the  pub- 
lic offices  lately  burnt  out  of  the  treasury  building.  The  chiefs 
and  clerks  are  busy  in  arranging  into  some  sort  of  order  the 
rescued  papers.  It  will  take  a tedious  time  to  put  them  in  pro- 
per order.  The  paying  offices,  however,  have  already  got  to 
work,  as  well  they  might,  seeing  that  the  tire  took  place  the  ve- 
ry day  before  quarter-day. 

From  the  Alexandria  Gazette. 

We  understand  that  an  examination  into  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  treasury  building  in  Washington,  is  now  in 
progress  by  order  of  the  president.  It  is  rumored  that  the  pub- 
lic archives  have  sustained  a heavy,  and,  in  some  cases,  an 
irreparable  loss,  in  the  destruction  of  many  commercial  papers 
of  great  value,  which  can  never  be  restored— of  many  docu- 
ments connected  with  the  deposites  of  public  money,  and  of 
the  claims  of  the  United  States  on  debtors  or  unaccounting 
agents.  But  rumor  is  prone  to  exaggerate,  and  we  trust  that  it 
will  be  found  so  in  the  present  instance. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  “National  Intelligencer”  of 
the  5th  April,  because  that  it  is  characteristic  of  the  valued  offi- 
cer to  whom  it  relates. 

, “who  wills  may  conquer.” 

Last  night  during  the  conflagration  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment, I observed  that  indefatigable  man,  Mr.  Clarke,  clerk  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  passing 
from  one  place  to  another  among  the  persons  engaged  in  rescu- 
ing the  papers  and  documents  from  the  flames.  Some  one  asked 
him  what  he  was  after.  I want,  said  he,  very  coolly,  to  get  my 
account  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  house,  which  I filed 
on  the  22d,  in  the  office  of  the  first  auditor.  The  gentleman 
laughed,  and  said  he  might  as  well  look  for  a needle  in  a hay- 
stack. Mr.  Clarice  answered,  “I’ll  try.”  In  an  hour  or  so,  I 
saw  him  hold  up  to  the-  attorney  general  a bundle  of  papers, 
and  say,  “sir,  here  they  are — my  vouchers  for  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  of  government  money  expended.  I 
will  sleep  sound  to-morrow  night.” 

This  is  so  much  like  him  in  his  own  office,  where  he  does 
not  admit  of  the  excuse  that  a paper  can^t  be  found,  that  I 
thought  I would  state  the  fact,  as  worth  publishing. 

March  3L  A Subscriber. 

— •»w©  ® ■ 

A LITTER  OF  BANKS. 

From  the  Albany  Argus. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  banks  which  have  already  passed 
the  house  of  assembly,  during  .the  present  session:  how  many 
are  to  be  added  to  the  list,  is,  of  course,  a matter  of  conjecture: 


Herkimer  county,  Little  Falls,  *,'P00,000 

Cayuga  county.  Auburn,  . *250,  00 

Seneca  county,  Waterloo,  *200,000 

Westchester  county,  Peekskill,  *200,000 

Chemung  canal,  Elmira,  |200,000 

Oneida,  Utica,  f500,000 

Sackett’s  Harbor,  Sackett’s  Harbor,  +150,000 

Cortland  county,  Cortland  village,  fl50,000 

Pearl  street.  New  York,  Jl, 000, 000 

Troy  city,  Troy,  300,000 

Lewis  county,  Martinsburgh,  100,000 

Clinton  county,  Plattsburgh,  100,000 

Farmers’  & Manufacturers,  Poughkeepsie,  100,000 

La  Fayette,  New  York,  500,000 

Seventh  ward,  do.  500,000 

Clean,  Hamilton,  100,000 

Delaware  county,  Delhi,  100,000 

Highland,  Newburgh,  150,000 

Commercial,  Buffalo,  500,000 

Butchers’  & Drovers’  New  York,  incr.  200,000 

Kingston  bank,  *200,000 

Increase  of  JeflTerson  county  bank,  *70,000 


$5,770,000 

PENNSYLVANIA  VETO. 

Governor  Wolf’s  objections  to  the  bill  entitled  ‘‘an  act  to  in- 
corporate the  Farmers’  and  Manufacturers’  bank  of  Delaware 
county. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives 

of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

Gentlemen: — I have  examined  and  maturely  considered  bill 
No.  27,  entitled,  “an  act  to  incorporate  the  Farmers’  and  Manu- 
facturers’ bank  of  Delaware  county,”  and  sincere  as  my  desire 
is  to  concur  with  the  general  assembly  in  all  their  acts  and  mea- 
sures not  prohibited  by  the  constitution,  nor  essentially  incon- 
sistent with  the  public  interests,  or  which  exhibit  questions  of 
expediency  only,  I am  nevertheless  constrained  to  withhold  my 
assent  from  the  bill  in  question,  under  a firm  conviction,  that  if 
no  immediate  benefit  shall  result  to  the  community  in  which 
we  live  from  my  non-concurrence,  I shall,  at  least,  have  the 

* These  have  passed  the  senate. 

t The  bank  committee  of  the  senate  have  reported  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  these  bills. 

t These  bills  have  been  reported  again.st  in  the  senate. 


satisfaction  to  know,  that  I have  done  my  endeavor  to  save 
that  community  from,  what  I conscientiously  believe  to  be,  an 
alarming  and  much  to  be  dreaded  evil  now  manifesting  itself, 
in  an  excited  but  morbid  spirit  for  banking  and  its  concomitant 
speculation,  generally  ending,  as  experience  has  heretofore 
taught  us,  in  a state  of  depression,  distress  and  ruin.  I have 
therefore  directed  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  to  return 
the  bill  to  the  house  of  representatives  in  which  it  originated, 
with  the  following  reasons  for  my  dissent. 

First — The  bank  of  Delaware  county,  established  at  Chester, 
in  that  county,  by  the  act  of  1814,  with  a capital  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  of  which  the  sum  of  seventy- seven  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  ten  dollars  only,  has  been  called  for  and 
paid  in  by  the  stockholders,  is  believed  to  be  entirely  adequate 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  people;  and  to  furnish  all 
necessary  accommodations  facilitating  and  giving  a healthful 
and  vigorous  impulse  to  the  prosecution  of  the  various  branches 
of  industry  in  progress  within  the  county.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety  dollars  of  the 
capital  stock  of  that  bank,  a sum  considerably  greater  than  the 
whole  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  proposed  to  be  created 
by  the  bill  under  consideration,  has  never  been  required  to  be 
paid  over  by  the  stoekholders.  The  very  fact,  therefore,  that  so 
small  an  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  existing  bank  has  been 
called  for  by  the  directors,  furnishes  strong,  if  not  conclusive 
evidence,  that  a greater  amount  of  banking  capital  has  not  hi- 
therto been  considered  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  of  Delaware  county,  and  that  an  additional  bank  is  not 
needed,  and  would  answer  no  useful  purpose  for  mere  public 
accommodation;  especially  as  the  bank  of  Delaware  county,  by 
calling  in  the  residue  of  its  capital,  may  increase  its  discounts 
and  extend  its  business  beyond  its  present  operations,  to  an  ex- 
tent far  exceeding  that  which  the  bank  contemplated  by  the  bill 
in  question,  would,  from  its  limited  capital,  be  enabled  to  do. 

Second — If  the  bank  proposed  to  be  established  by  the  bill 
under  consideration  had  stood  alone,  and  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  general  press  for  the  incorporation  of  similar  institu- 
tions, from  various  parts  of  the  state;  manifest  as  it  is  that  it 
cannot  be  required  for  any  useful  purpose,  the  passage  of  the 
bill  might,  perhaps,  have  been  tolerated  upon  the  ground  of 
competition,  or  some  other  plausible  pretext;  but  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes  against  the  alarming  fact,  that  this  bill  is  but  one 
of  a batch  of  bills  numbering,  it  is  believed,  not  less  than  twen- 
ty-three, providing  for  the  incorporation  of  a like  number  of 
banks,  reported  to  the  legislature  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session;  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  to  the  existing  banking 
capital  within  the  commonwealth,  the  further  sum  of  six  mil- 
lions nine  hundred  and  .fifty-five  thousand  dollars. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  plainest  capacity,  what  a state  of 
things  such  an  addition  to  the  number  of  banks  and  the  banking 
capital  already  in  operation  within  the  commonwealth,  must 
necessarily  produce.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  want 
of  banking  capital  at  present  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  (ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  some  of  our  state  manufacturing  communities), 
to  discount  all  the  good  paper  that  is  offered,  or  to  afibrd  any 
and  every  accommodation  that  prudence  would  justify,  or  our 
citizens  could  reasonably  require;  most,  if  not  all  of  the  banks 
now  in  operation  in  this  commonwealth,  it  is  believed,  are  con- 
ducted upon  correct  principles,  and  based  upon  solid  founda 
tions  as  to  capitals,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  a fact,  that  many  of 
them  would  gladly  extend  their  discounts,  provided  a safe  busi- 
ness oflered. 

Under  such  circumstances,  should  the  proposed  number  of 
banks,  or  any  considerable  portion  of  them,  be  added  to  those 
already  in  existence,  the  inevitable  consequence  must  be,  that 
the  new  institutions  must  either  remain  altogether  inoperative, 
or  they  must  invite  business;  which  latter  would  be  most  likely, 
as  they  would  not  be  willing  to  remain  passive  spectators  of  the 
operations  of  their  more  prosperous  and  successful  neighbors. 
Speculation,  in  all  its  destructive  varieties,  would  thus  be  en- 
couraged; a fictitious,  unsound  value  would  be  given  to  proper- 
ty; excessive  issues  of  banking  paper  would  inundate  the  coun- 
try; a brief  but  forced  show  of  prosperity  would  be  produced, 
ending,  as  all  such  ephemeral  excitements,  founded  upon  spe- 
culation based  upon  borrowed  capital  inevitably  must  end,  in 
speedy  depression,  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 

Third — The  currency  of  the  commonwealth  is.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  banking  institutions,  considered  by  all  as  being  en- 
tirely sound,  uniting  in  the  language  of  the  committee  on  banks, 
“all  the  requisites  of  a perfect  circulating  medium;”  in  that  con- 
dition I feel  desirous  it  should  remain,  and  would  therefore  re- 
frain from  doing  any  act  by  which  its  healthful  condition  might 
be  endangered,  or  its  character  for  solidity  and  soundness  in  any 
measure  tarnished  or  impaired.  An  increase  of  banks  in  situa- 
tions where  the  business  of  the  community  is  not  of  a character 
to  require  it,  would  lead  to  such  results;  and  as  the  rage  for 
such  increase  seems  to  be  gaining  strength  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  it  seems  to  me  in  order  to  preserve  the  state  from  a re- 
turn to  a period  of  ruin  and  distress,  such  as  it  has  recently 
escaped  from,  it  is  best  that  the  evil  should  be  met  and  resisted 
in  its  inception,  and  the  country  saved  from  the  disasters  which 
a temporising  or  yielding  policy  would  be  sure  to  entail  upon  it. 

These  are  my  own  views  of  this  important  subject,  hastily 
thrown  together.  Should  the  general  assembly  differ  from  me 
in  opinion,  and  believe  me  to  be  in  error,  it  is  in  the  power  of  a 
constitutional  majority  to  set  the  matter  right. 

I have  also  examined  and  considered  the  bill  entitled  “an  act 
to  incorporate  the  Merchants’ and  Manufacturers’  bank  of  Pitts- 
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burgh;”  and  believing  that  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  does  require  an 
extension  of  its  banking  capital,  to  afford  the  iaeilities  and  aids 
necessary  to  a vigorous  and  piosperous  prosecution  of  the  va- 
rious ami  extensive  commercial  and  manufacturing  enterprises 
in  which  its  citizens  are  engaged,  I have  approved  and  signed 
the  same,  and  directed  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  to 
retunt  it  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated. 

CJEORGE  WOLF. 

Harrisburg,  March  29,  18.33. 

After  the  reception  of  the  preceding  message,  the  house  of 
representatives  took  up  the  bill — and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Delaware, 
[the  speaker]  was  asked  to  explain,  and  leave  being  granted, 
he  said  that  he  presumed  that  the  governor  predicated  his  first 
objection  on  the  report  of  the  auditor  general.  Since  that  re- 
port had  been  made,  the  present  bank  had  thrown  into  the 
market  $100,000  of  its  capital,  and  every  dollar  of  the  stock 
had  been  taken.  In  the  second  objection  in  the  message,  he 
found  th.at  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  banks  “in  manu- 
facturing communities."  The  bank  now  in  question  was  located 
in  a manufacturing  community,  and  he  believed  that  if  he  had 
furnished  the  governor  with  the  facts  which  he  submitted  to  the 
house,  when  the  bill  was  under  consideration,  showing  the 
amount  of  manufacturing  in  Delaware  county,  he  would  have 
signed  the  bill. 

The  following  is  the  vote  on  passing  the  bill,  the  governor’s 
objections  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Yeas — Messrs.  Ashbridge,  Bayne,  Broadhead,  Bruce,  Bu- 
chanan, Butler,  Connelly,  Cr.awibrd,  Donnel,  Funk,  Gibbon, 
Griffith  Gross,  Hamlin,  Hart,  Henderson,  Hoover,  Hultz,  Ir- 
win, Jackson,  Kauftman,  Kelchner,  Ogden,  Patterson  of  Lan- 
caster, Pennypaeker,  Rankin,  Read,  Scott,  Shearer,  Smith, 
Thompson  of  Venango,  Waliter,  Westbrook,  Wister,  and  An- 
derson, speaker — 35 

Nay«— Messrs.  Adams,  Allshouse,  Andrews,  Barnhart,  Ber- 
tels, Bingham,  Bispham,  Boileau,  Bratton,  Bryson,  Clarke, 
Clarkson,  Cocklin,  Farrell,  Findlay,  Gilmore,  Hanna,  Harris, 
Huntzinger,  Johnston,  Kline  of  Berks,  Kline  of  Columbia, 
Kneppley,  Kuhns,  Lacock,  Lardner,  Learning,  Love,  McCul- 
loh,  McDowell  of  Bed.,  McDowell  of  Franklin,  Matthias,  Mil- 
ler, Mitchell,  Morris,  Oliver,  Patterson  of  Adams,  Patterson  rtf 
Fayette,  Renshaw,  Royer,  Say,  Sharon,  Strohm,  Thompson  of 
Philadelphia,  Toland,  Tyson,  Wallace,  Waugh,  Weida,  artd 
Weirick— 50. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  CONVENTION. 

After  the  election  of  gov.  Hayne,  as  president  of  the  conven- 
tion on  the  11th  March- 

General  Hamilton  offered  a couple  of  resolutions,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  that  Mr.  Leigh,  commissioner  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia,  be  invited  to  a seat  within  the 
trar  of  the  convention,  and  the  resolutions  having  been  read, 
colonel  Warren  moved  to  amend  them  by  striking  out  the 
words  “commissioner,”  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the 
words  ^‘ambassador  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentia- 
ry, from  the  free,  sovereign  and  independent  state  of  Virgi- 
nia, near  the  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina."  The  president 
reminded  col.  Warren  that  Mr.  Leigh  was  simply  denominated 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  legisl.ature,  commissioner,  &c. 
Col.  W^  was  indifferent  what  Virginia  called  Mr.  Leigh,  if  she  did 
not  know  how  to  christen  her  ambassador,  he  thought  South 
Carolina  did.  This  produced  a burst  of  laughter  at  the  expense 
©f  the  member,  but  not  intimidated,  the  colonel  said  that  South 
Carolina  was  a free,  sovereign  and  independent  power,  which 
recognised  no  authority  on  earth  paramount  to  her  sovereign 
will,  and  if  the  nation  of  Virginia  was  content  to  style  herself, 
after  the  foolish  and  old  fashioned  manner,  a plain  common- 
wealth, she  ought  to  be  corrected  by  tlie  sovereignty  of  South 
Carolina,  in  convention  assembled.  Not  a few  spectators  thought 
the  colonel  was  joking,  but  he  insisted  that  he  was  a tegular  nul- 
lifier,  and  was  determined  to  go  the  whole,  and  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  any  authority,  except  the  sovereignty  of  the  state.  The 
motion  to  amend,  however,  not  being  seconded,  the  resolutions 
of  gen.  Hamilton  were  unanimously  adopted,  and  a committee 
appointed  to  introduce  Mr.  Leigh. 

Mr.  Leigh  was  accordingly  introduced,  and  after  bowing  to 
.the. chair,  and  to  the  different  sides  of  the  house,  took  his  seat 
at  the  centre  table. 

March  14.  The  ordinance  reported  yesterday — see  Register, 
page  57,  was  taken  up  and  considered — and  Mr.  Miller.,  (of  the 
senate  of  the  United  States),  explained  the  new  tariff  law,  and 
gave  his  reasons  why  he  had 'supported  it.  He  thought  that  the 
“South  Carolina  doctrines”  were  recognised— but  said  th.at  the 
convention  was  not  commilted  by  that  act,  being  “clearly  free 
to  exercise  its  sovereign  will.”  He  was  follow.ed  by  Mr.  Barn- 
well, (of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States.) 
Among  other  things  he  said,  he  thought  South  Carolina  had  no 
cause  for  triumpli,  and  he  was  glad  that  Clay’’s  bill  was  not  re- 
ceived with  rejoicing:  for  we  had  not  achieved  a great  victory, 
and  had  not  got  all  that  the  state  set  out  for,  but  he  would  sup- 
port the  ordinance  under  consideration,  because  the  question 
was  now,  whether  we  should  secede,  and  have  a civil  war,  or 
take  the  compromise.  He  should,  therefore,  vole  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  ordinance,  which  he  considered  not  at  all  derogatory 
40  the  dignity  nor  to  the  honor  of  the  state.  ” 

Mr.  R.  Barnwell  Smith  rose,  evidently  under  great  excite- 
ment. He  said  that  it  had  been  but  a very  short  time  since  he 
had  seen  the  report  accompanying  the  ordinance;  that  he  had 
not  examined  it,  but  what  he  had  seen  of  it,  he  totally-  dissent- 


ed from  it.  He  was  sure  that  the  constituents  whom  he  re- 
presented, never  would  consent  to  the  sentiments  oi'that  report. 
He  knew  them  too  well,  and  was  proceeding  to  animadvert 
very  severely  on  the  report  generally;  when  Mr.  Wilson  asked 
if  the  report  was  then  before  the  convention. 

The  chair.  The  ordinance  is  before  the  convention.  The  re- 
port contains  the  reasons  which  are  submitted  by  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance;  and  the  chair  deems 
the  gentleman  in  order,  and  will  permit  a latitude  of  debate, 
when,  in  staling  his  reasons  in  voting  for  the  ordinance,  he 
shall  attempt  to  shew  wherein  he  differs  from  the  reasons  of  the 
eommittee. 

Mr.  Smith  proceeded.  He  said,  he  was  willing  to  vote  for 
the  ordinance,  but  not  on  the  grounds  staled  in  the  report.  He 
called  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  those  words  in  the  re- 
port, expressive  of  the  ardent  attachment  of  the  people  of  this 
state  towards  the  umon.  As  for  himself,  he  was  not  for  such  an 
union,  and  he  was  likewise  certain,  that  those  who  sent  him 
there,  were  the  same  in  sentiment.  He  said,  that  he  would  ra- 
ther see  the  whole  state,  from  the  Table  Rock  to  Fort  Moultrie, 
a military  camp,  than  for  the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  con- 
tinue a member  of  the  union,  such  as  it  is  now  and  had  been  for 
ten  years.  The  ordinance  of  November  had  required  more 
than  was  granted  by  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  and  he  was  for  the  whole 
requisition.  He  was  unwilling  to  recede  one  step;  and  would 
never  consent  to  vote  for  the  ordinance  before  the  convention 
now,  on  the  grounds  contained  in  the  report.  He  did  not  view 
that  bill  as  a compromise,  because  it  did  not  go  far  enough, 
and  although  he  should  vote  for  the  ordinance,  yet  he  was  un- 
willing that  the  report  should  be  given  to  the  world,  as  contain- 
ing the  causes  which  induced  South  Carolina  to  repeal  her  or- 
dinance. He  rung  several  changes  on  the  words  “ardently  at- 
tached to  the  union,”  attempted  to  shew  wherein  South  Caro- 
lina had  gained  nothing  by  the  compact;  and  said  that,  so  far  as 
himself  and  constituents  were  concerned,  the  report  wasuntrue. 
He  continued,  that  for  such  a thing  as  that  report  to  be  present- 
ed to  the  convention  by  the  committee,  as  the  high  grounds  on 
which  the  state  was  then  to  act,  he,  for  one,  never  would  con- 
sent to  it.  He  was  unwilling  to  degrade  the  state  by  its  adop- 
tion, and  when  it  came  before  the  convention,  he  should  move 
for  its  recommittal  to  the  committee.  He  said  that  he  had  been 
with  the  state,  in  all  her  movements  in  this  great  controversy, 
and  if  she  repealed  the  ordinance  of  November,  he  would  like  to 
see  other  reasons  assigned.  He  concluded  by  repeating  that  he 
did  not  consider  Mr.  Clay's  bill  as  any  thing  like  a triumph,  as 
some  gentlemen  had  termed  it;  in  fact  he  scouted  the  idea  of 
there  being  any  cause  of  gratulation  or  triumph,  and  he  would 
never  so  record  it  by  his  vote. 

Mr.  C.  .7.  Colcock  said,  he  rose  to  explain;  being  chairman  of 
the  committee,  he  would  say,  that  the  report,  was  submitted 
after  due  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the  committee,  and  he  was 
not  himself  ready  to  acquiesce  in  the  whole  of  it.  The  phraseo- 
logy might  not  suit  some  gentlemen,  but  then,  rvhen  the  report, 
was  before  the  convention,  to  obviate  the  objections  of  its  oppo- 
sers,  it  was  free  to  be  discussed,  and  could  be  recommitted  with 
instructions  to  amend. 

Mr.  Wilson  moved  to  amend  the  phraseologyof  the  ordinance, 
and  after  some  remarks  from  Mr.  Stephen  D.  Miller,  withdrew 
his  motion;  when  the  president  was  about  to  put  the  question 
on  the  passage  ofthe  ordinance  Mr.  James  Hamilton, ]r.  attempt- 
ed to  rise,  but  gave  the  floor  to  col.  Samuel  Warren,  from  St. 
James  Santee,  a revolutionary  officer. 

Col.  lUarren,  leaning  against  the  table  and  supported  on  his 
crutches,  said,  he  understood  the  gentleman  from  St.  Bartho- 
lomews’, (Mr.  R.  B.  Smith),  to  ask  when  he  was  up,  “where 
was  the  man  in  the  convention,  who  could  pbace  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  and  say  that  he  was  attached  to  this  union.” 

Mr.  SmifA— ardently  attached. 

Col.  Warren — I don’t  care  what  word  you  place  there.  I for 
one,  can  place  my  hand  upon  my  heart,  (suiting  the  action  to  the 
word),  and  can  say  that  I am  ardently  attached  to  this  union — I 
fought  for  it,  and  bled  for  it,  (and  he  looked  unconsciously  down- 
wards to  the  remnant  of  his  dismembered  limb),  and  will  do  it 
again,  whenever  my  services  are  required. 

This  •,  hole  scene  was  one  of  deep  and  touching  interest. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said,  that  he  was  gratified,  in  the  expressions 
which  had  just  fallen  from  his  venerable  friend.  He  himself 
was  ardently  attached  to  the  union,  and  regretted  exceedingly, 
on  entering  the  hall,  to  hear  such  remarks  as  had  proceeded 
from  the  gentleman,  who  had  denounced  the  union,  accomp.ani- 
ed  by  the  declaration,  that  the  matters  set  forth  in  the  report 
were  false  and  untrue.  The  party  with  which  he  had  acted, 
which  had  been  abused  and  vilified,  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  .other,  which  had  been  driven  to  the  wall,  and  which 
now  was'  triuinph.ant,  whose  victory  was  one  of  principle,  not 
of  dollars  and  cents,  to  he  thus  spoken  of  in  consequence  of  a 
report,  so  solemnly  submitted  to  a convention;  and  by  one  too, 
who  had  fought  with  them,  to  the  last  ditch,  who  had  been 
among  the  foremost  in  the  cause,  was  keenly  felt  by  him,  and 
was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all.  I ask  the  gentleman,  wherein  are 
they  untrue.? 

Mr.  Smith — They  are  untrue,  as  far  as  I am  concerned,  and 
my  constituents;  and  I have  already  stated  in  what  manner  they 
are  untrue. 

Mr.  Hamilton  stated,  that  he  was  detained  from  the  conven- 
tion at  the  hour  of  meeting,  in  consequence  of  the  business  as- 
signed him,  as  a member  of  the  committee,  and  was  therefore 
deprived  of  learning  the  qualification  attached  to  the  gentle- 
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man’s  denunciation;  and  insisted  on  explanation,  for  he  had  the 
honor  of  serving  with  distinguislied  gentlemen  on  that  coniniit- 
lee,  and  tliey  were  incapable  of  putting  forth  as  true,  any  senti- 
ments in  the  report,  which  would  cause  a degradation  to  the 
state,  and  demanded  again,  “tcAerein  are  they  untrueV’ 

Mr.  Smith  replied,  that  he  had  already  stated,  that  they  were 
untrue  as  regarded  himself  and  his  constituents,  and  that  if  the 
gentleman  was  not  in  the  house,  it  was  not  his  fault.  What  he 
had  to  say,  he  would  say  again,  so  that  every  one  might  hear 
him.  He  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  matter;  if  he  had  been, 
that  report  would  not  have  been  submitted  with  his  consent. 
He  had  gone  with  the  party  all  lengths.  There  were  men  who 
had  quailed  at  the  onset,  while  he  had  ever  been  firm;  and  he 
should,  at  all  times,  on  every  occasion,  and  in  every  manner, 
freely  give  his  views,  on  all  and  every  subject,  connected  with 
the  rights  of  the  state,  which  came  before  him. 

Mr.  Hamilton  remarked  that  he  deeply  and  sincerely  regret- 
ted the  course  of  the  gentleman.  That  there  was  no  member 
of  the  party,  whose  zeal  in  the  cause  was  more  prominent  than 
that  of  the  gentleman,  and  that  his  opinion,  he  had  ever  valued, 
and  for  himself,  he  had  ever  entertained  the  highest  personal  re- 
gard; yet,  he  had  yet  to  learn,  wherein  the  gentleman’s  remarks, 
as  to  the  report,  could  be  correct,  and  trusted  that  on  the  discus- 
sion of  the  report,  it  might  be  so  amended  as  still  to  retain  the 
causes,  which  were  only  an  inducement  to  the  ordinance. 

At  this  stage  of  the  business  the  convention  took  a recess  till 
4 o’clock— when  having  reassembled — 

Mr.  PAiiips,  from  All  Saints,  observed  that  he  did  not  think 
the  state  committed  on  the  vote  of  the  delegation  in  congress  on 
Mr.  Clay’s  bill,  for  he  viewed  that  as  a bill  for  protection.  He 
continued  to  state,  that  the  bill  was  one  of  discrimination,  and 
recognised  by  its  provisions  every  principle  which  the  other  ta- 
riff acts  of  congress  had  recognised,  and  proceeded  to  say,  that 
he  should  vote  for  the  ordinance  of  the  convention,  not  that  he 
considered  Mr.  C’s  bill  as  one  of  triumph,  but  because  of  the 
commission  of  Virginia.  That  appeal  would  influence  him. — 
He  concluded  by  moving  to  strike  out  the  preamble  to  the  ordi- 
nance. 

Mr.  Wilson  replied  at  length,  taking  a view  of  the  manufac- 
turing interests  of  the  United  States,  shewing  the  situation  of 
the  country  at  various  times,  adverting  to  the  situation  of  South 
Carolina  in  prosperity,  at»d  since  the  passage  of  the  several 
acts  of  congress  in  relation  to  revenue  and  domestic  industry, 
down  to  the  ordinance  of  nullification.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Clay’s 
bill  as  a triumph  on  principle,  contended  that  as  it  was  such, 
the  state  stood  on  high  ground,  and  therefore  opposed  the  mo- 
tion to  strike  out. 

Mr.  Hamilton  followed,  arguing  that  there  was  a boon  gain- 
ed. Had  it  not  been  said,  and  openly  avowed,  that  not  one  jot 
.would  be  granted  to  South  Carolina  while  her  ordinance  to  nul- 
lify remained  on  her  statute  book;  and  yet  we  see  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  principle  from  the  very  quarter  where  least  was  ex- 
pected. He  was  proud  to  say  it,  that  the  Ajax  of  the  American 
System  had  come  forward  with  a bill  conceding  the  point  de- 
manded by  the  state;  (and  so  he  conceived  Mr.  Clay’s  bill),  and 
he  pronounced  it  a glorious  and  triumphant  victory,  and  he 
should  oppose,  by  his  vote,  the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from 
All  Saints. 

The  motion  for  striking  out  was  put  by  the  chair,  and  lost  by 
a large  majority.  TJie  que.stion  then  recurred  on  the  passage  of 
the  ordinance,  when  Mr.  Philips  again  rose,  and  contended  that 
the  majority  should  not  thrust  the  bill  of  Mr.  Clay  down  the 
throats  of  the  minority  and;  for  his  part,  he  should  vote  for  the 
ordinance,  in  compliment  to  the  mediation  ofVirginia. 

The  question  was  then  called  for  by  many  voices,  and  the 
chair  being  about  to  put  it,  Mr.  Whitfield,  of  Pendleton,  took 
the  floor.  The  reporter,  from  the  noise  and  conversation  near 
him,  did  not  distinctly  understand  him,  yet,  understood  Mr. 
Whitfield  to  claim  the  bill  of  Mr.  Clay  as  a triumph  of  principle, 
and  that  he  should  vote  for  the  passage  of  the  ordinance. 

The  question  was  again  called  for,  when  Mr.  John  L.  Wilson 
moved  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  taken.  Seven  members  and 
more  rose  for  this  purpose,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Colcock  addressed  the 
convention  in  a few  words.  Mr.  C.  said,  that  for  more  than 
thirty  years  past  he  had  been  engaged  in  active  public  life,  and 
he  implored  gentlemen  to  pause,  in  a matter  of  such  deep  and 
lasting  import.  He  earnestly  entreated  them,  as  time  had  been 
solicited,  to  grant  that  time.  It  was  unnecessary  to  hurry  the 
ordinance  through  its  passage,  and  it  was  all  important  that  the 
whole  business  should  be  well  deliberated  upon,  as  the  transac- 
tions of  the  convention  would  in  a great  measure  fix  the  destiny 
of  the  state.  The  party  with  which  he  acted  had  been  charged 
on  a similar  occasion  with  acting  in  haste;  he  might  be  charged 
now  with  being  too  slow;  but  of  that  he  was  unmindful.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  wisdom  of  that  body,  he  should  move  that  further 
time  be  granted,  and  that  the  further  consideration  of  the  ordi- 
nance be  suspended  until  to-morrow,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
order  of  the  day,  which  was  agreed  to  without  a count. 

A motion  being  now  made  for  adjournment,  the  convention 
adjourned  to  ten  o’clock  to-morrow. 

The  very  excited  manner  in  which  Mr.  Smith  delivered  his 
sentiments,  and  the  call  from  Mr.  Hamilton,  as  to  the  falsity  of 
the  report,  seemed,  at  one  moment,  to  threaten  the  harmony  of 
the  convention;  but  the  mild  deportment  of  Mr.  Hamilton  threw 
upon  the  spark  an  extinguisher,  and  the  debate  proceeded  with- 
out any  further  reference  to  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smith’s  remark. 

Marsh  15.  Mr.  Harper,  chairman  of  the  sub-committee  of 
wenty-one,  presented  a report,  with  an  accompanying  ordi- 


nance, on  the  late  act  of  congress  for  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nue, known  as  Mr.  Wilkins’  bill.  The  report  is  a very  elaborate 
document,  taking  an  extensive  view  of  the  bill,  argues  at  length 
on  the  injustice  thereof,  its  tendency  to  despotism,  its  extreme 
and  unlimited  power  in  the  person  of  one  individual;  the  total 
impolicy  of  its  provisions  in  a republican  government,  the  de- 
structive influence  which  it  is  calculated  to  wield;  and  concludes 
by  recommending  the  ordinance  to  nullify  it  in  the  state  of  South 
Carolina.  The  ordinance  embraces  new  provisions,  in  reference 
to  an  additional  oath,  to  be  administered  to  enjoin  the  allegiance 
of  every  citizen,  previous  to  the  acceptance  of  any  office  of  ho- 
nor, profit,  or  trust.  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

Mr.  James  Hamilton,  jr.  from  the  sub-committee  of  twenty- 
one,  submitted  a report,  in  reference  to  the  mediation  of  the 
legislature  of  Virginia,  accompanied  by  several  resolutions,  ex^ 
pressive  of  the  high  regard  of  this  state  towards  her  sister  com- 
monwealth, of  the  gratitude  with  which  the  mediation  was 
received;  of  the  acceptance  thereof,  and  of  the  distinguished 
consideration  in  which  the  convention  of  the  state,  held  the 
principles  as  promulgated  in  the  Virginia  resolutions.  Ordered 
to  be  printed  and  made  the  special  order  of  the  day  for  to-mor- 
row. 

A resolution  was  also  introduced,  by  the  same  gentleman, 
highly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Leigh,  the  commissioner  from  Vir- 
ginia; and  also  resolutions  expressing  the  sense  of  the  conven- 
tion, in  relation  to  any  future  assumed  power  by  the  general 
government,  and  declaring,  that  if  the  faith,  as  pledged  in  Mr. 
Clay’s  bill,  should  not  be  fairly  acted  upon;  that  should  there  be 
any  odious  discrimination  in  the  tariff  policy;  that,  in  such  case, 
the  state  should  be  free  to  re-enact,  as  in  the  wisdom  of  a con- 
vention, she  might  deem  proper:  and  Mr.  R.  B.  Smith,  as  con- 
nected with  the  last,  submitted  a resolution  for  the  continuance 
of  the  military  measures  adopted,  as  preparatory  for  defence; 
which  were  severally  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  made  the  order 
of  the  day  for  to-morrow. 

The  ordinance  to  repeal  the  ordinance  of  November  last,  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  was  taken  up  for  consideration;  when  Mr. 
Miller  went  into  an  explanation  of  what  was  termed  a home 
valuation.  He  spoke  briefly,  and  concluded  that  there  was  not, 
in  this  term,  the  dangers  nor  difficulties  which  some  construc- 
tions had  placed  upon  it. 

The  hon.  Robert  Barnwell  followed  senator  Miller,  His  rea- 
sons, he  said,  were  not  precisely  those  of  his  hon.  colleagne, 
who  had  preceded  him,  although  they  led  him  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. He  was  well  aware  that  this  bill,  this  compromise, 
which  they  had  brought  home,  was  not  received  as  matter  of 
triumph;  that  it  was  received  even  most  reluctantly.  He  rejoic- 
ed that  it  was  so  received.  It  spoke  well  for  the  spirit  and  sense 
of  the  state.  It  pleased  him  w'ell  that  they  should  so  receive  it. 
Yet,  that  it  was  received  as  it  should  be,  he  could  not  for  an 
instant  doubt. 

The  state  had  arrested.  In  full  career,  the  tyranny  that  bore 
her  down.  The  right  was  refused  and  denounced.  Averse  to 
civil  broil,  she  then  pronounced  that,  if  her  constitutional  effort 
at  redress,  instead  of  justice  and  reparation,  was  answered  by 
military  violence,  she  would  withdraw  from  this  league.  In  this 
she  only  claimed  to  exert  the  great  fundamental  right  of  this 
confederacy,  and  of  all  other  free  states.  It  was  denied  her, 
with  threats  to  overwhelm  her  with  the  entire  military  force  of 
the  nation.  The  federal  bayonets  were  turned  upon  her.  Yet 
for  what  was  it  that  she  had  ever  made  herself  a member  of  this 
government?  Was  it  not  that,  under  the  mutual  protection  of 
a league  of  twenty-four  states,  she  might  find,  at  once,  exemp- 
tion from  foreign  injury  and  domestic  discord?  And  here  this 
very  union  was  to  be  made  the  pretence  for  inflicting  upon  her 
these  very  mischiefs,  with  horrors  made  doubly  frightful,  by  the 
very  alliance  itself.  It  was  to  avoid  such  civil  broil,  such  strife 
with  the  confederacy  itself,  that  she  had  prepared  to  live  alone. 
That  last  reluctant  resource  of  peace  and  liberty,  was  utterly 
refused  her.  She  was  told  that  she  should  be  exterminated  if 
she  attempted  it. 

Yet  did  this  gigantic  array  of  tyranny  quail  her  spirit  for  a 
single  moment?  Did  it  shake  her  purpose,  or  tame  her  into  a 
coward  quiet?  No!  fierce  as  was  the  issue  thus  offered  her,  she 
would  have  met  it,  rather  than  desert  her  liberty  or  diminish  her 
honor. 

While  this  was  her  attitude,  the  present  compromise  wa* 
presented  her.  Your  choice  was  to  be  made  between  the  evils 
of  secession  and  this  bill.  The  state  had,  could  have,  none  of 
that  mock  bravery,  that  mock-heroic  bravery,  let  me  call  it,  that 
could  cast  all  prudence  out  of  the  question.  She  had  resisted 
the  tariff" system  as  tyrannical,  oppressive,  ruinous.  This  bill  is 
none  of  those.  The  main,"  substantial  object  of  resistance  is 
attained;  the  real  grievance  is  renjoved.  It  c<an  no  longer  be 
said  that  congress  will  not  yield  us  redress.  We  have  obtained 
it. 

If,  however,  you  cannot  accept  this  compromise,  the  question 
is  yet  open  to  the  convention.  You  can  still  choose  between 
this  bill  and  secession.  Your  representatives  have  given  no 
pledge  that  takes  away  your  liberty  of  choice.  Let  the  voice 
of  the  state  be  given  for  secession,  if  it  may.  None  can  gainsay 
her  decision.  As  for  me,  I shall  obey.  I know  too  well  where 
my  great  duty  is  to  be  paid,  to  hesitate,  for  a single  moment,  in 
devoting  myself  to  the  sustaining  with  all  that  I can  do,  the  great 
final  judgment  of  the  state. 

Act,  then,  fearlessly,  upon  your  own  responsibility,  from 
which  no  partial  acceptance  of  ours  could  have  derogated.  I 
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nm  bound,  however,  to  declare  to  you,  that  the  question  will 
now  be  of  civil  war,  not  the  tariff,  nor  secession. 

While,  therefore,  I assert,  that  the  bill  is  not  tire  utmost  that 
we  had  a right  to  demand,  I cannot  but  regard  it  as  accom[)lish 
iiig  our  great  objects.  It  embodies  the  capital  provision,  that 
government  shall  measure  its  revenue  by  tlie  standard  of  econo= 
mical  e.vpenses  only.  This  one  great  principle  is  distinctly  im- 
plied in  the  bill. 

So,  too,  of  its  5th  section,  in  which  a system  of  ad  valorem 
duties  is  provided  for.  That  system  takes  20  per  cent,  for  its 
maximum  rate.  Can  any  one  regard  20  per  cent,  as  a protective 
rate.?  Look  at  the  old  duties,  ranging,  on  the  capital  articles  of 
import,  from  one  to  two  hundred  per  cent. 

It  is  evident  that  tlie  class  of  manufacturers  that  can  live 
under  this  bill,  will  be  few  and  little  formidable.  It  can  never 
again  give  us  those  strong  and  wide  cotnbinations  which  subju- 
gated the  government  itself— which  made  themselves  the  go- 
vernment. Henceforth,  instead  of  overshadowing  that  govern- 
ment, they  will  be  reduced  to  receive  its  care,  only  as  every 
other  interest  in  the  country  receives  it. 

I do  not,  however,  exiiort  the  state  to  rely  upon  any  acts  of 
the  general  government.  She  has  been  bitterly  taught  to  give 
no  such  reliance.  It  is  on  her  alone  that  I rely— on  her  courage, 
her  vigilance,  her  prudence,  hei'  principles.  I count  on  her  nul- 
lification, which  will  rally  the  united  south,  the  very  instant  that 
any  breach  of  the  compromise  now  formed,  is  attempted. 

Mr.  Turnbull  addressed  the  convention  in  a short  speech,  in 
which  he  justified  both  the  preamble  and  ordinance. 

Mr.  Phillips  (of  All  Saints)  replied. 

Judge  Richardson  followed,  declaring  himself  in  favor  of  the 
ordinance,  but  averse  to  the  preamble.  He  objected  to  the  rea- 
sons that  it  urges,  as  not  the  true  ones.  Congress  has  made  no 
reduction.  Nor  did  he  think  this  modification  would  bring  down 
the  income  of  the  government  to  a mere  revenue  point.  This 
was  but  the  second  step  towards  a repeal.  The  first  had  been 
made  in  1832.  He  regarded  this  as  but  the  inception  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  American  System.  It  was  no  more  than  a 
proof  of  the  change  of  public  opinion. 

Mr.  Phillips,  from  All  Saints,  made  some  remarks,  but  could 
not  be  heard;  when  Mr.  McDuffie  rose,  and  said,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  ofierany  remarks  on  the  subject;  he  felt  himself  bound 
to  reply  somewhat  to  the  gentleman  from  Spartanburg,  (Mr.  J. 
S.  Richardson).  He  understood  him  to  have  said,  that  there 
was  no  reduetion  in  the  bill,  and  that  the  words  of  the  preamble 
were  not  corr  ect.  He  explained  wherein  the  bill  of  Mr.  Clay 
was  advantageous.  That  it  was  an  abandonment  of  the  princi- 
ple of  protection;  that  it  so  reduced  the  tariff  as  that  certain 
goods,  linens,  worsted  stuffs,  &c.  would  be  reduced  much  in 
price;  that  the  bill,  even  admitting  it  did  not  arrive  at  its  com- 
pletion of  the  specified  reduction  until  1842,  yet,  that  as,  on 
<;ertain  articles  which  would  be  rendered  duty  free  in  a short 
time,  and  which  were  much  consumed  among  ourselves,  it  w'as 
therefore  preferable  to  a bill  which  did  not  embr  ace  these  pro- 
visions so  ear  ly  as  the  ensuing  fall,  yet  might  arrive  at  a reduc- 
tion, contenrplated  in  Mr.  Clay’s  bill,  even  in  the  space  of  three 
years.  He  adverted  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  president’s 
course,  previous  to  and  since  his  re-election.  Said  that  he  had 
deceived  the  irranufacturers,  by  the  circulars  which  were  issued 
from  the  treasrrry,  in  relation  to  the  tariff  of  1832,  which  stated 
that  the  wants  of  the  government  were  not  met  by  that  act;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  he  was  certain  of  success,  he  W'as  revolution- 
ized in  his  sentimerrts,  and,  in  his  message  to  congress,  recom- 
nrended  a redrretion  of  the  tariff  laws.  He  said  that  even  now, 
th.at  he  did  not  consider  the  south  as  safe.  He  adverted  to  a 
cer  tain  species  of  industry  owned  and  used  at  the  sorrth,  and 
said,  that,  however  one  principle  seemed  to  be  silenced  for  the 
present,  yet  another  was  in  agitation  for  the  future.  He  advised 
the  south  to  stand  up  for  herself;  to  be  prepared  for  all  and  every 
event,  for  she  might  rely  upon  it,  she  would  have  to  do  it.  He 
glanced  at  the  bill  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  commented  on  its  principles, 
and  said  that  Rome,  only,  when  her  liberties  were  endangered, 
clothed  one  of  her  citizeirs  with  dictator!, al  power  si®  months; 
but  that  the  American  people  had  created  a military  dictator  for 
twelve.  He  concluded  by  warning  his  fellow  citizens  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  shock,  for  it  would  certainly  come,  unless  they 
were  true  to  themselves. 

March  \6.  Mr.  Wilson  from  the  committee  to  engross  the  or- 
dinance, passed  yesterday,  reported  it  as  ready  for  ratification. 
This  ordinance  repeals  the  ordinance  of  November  last,  ami  all 
acts  of  the  legislature,  p.assed  in  pursuance  thereof,  the  militia 
law,  alone,  excepted.  He  also  moved  that  it  be  signed,  as  was 
the  ordinance  of  nullification,  by  the  members  who  voted  for  it,  as 
well  as  the  president  and  clerk,  which  motion  did  not  prevail: 
and  Mr.  S.  D.  Miller  W\er\  moved  that  it  only  have  attached  to  it 
the  signatures  of  the  president  and  clerk;  which  was  agreed  to. 

On  motion,  the  hon.  Mr.  Lends,  a member  of  congress,  from 
Alabama,  was  invited  to  take  a seat  on  the  floor  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

The  ordinance  reported  by  Mr.  Harper,  to  nullify  the  late  act 
of  congress,  (known  .as  Mr.  Wilkins’  bill)  and  declaring  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  state,  w.as  taken  up  (hr  consider.ation,  being 
the  special  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  J.  L.  Wilson  moved  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  taken,  and  it  being  ordered, 

Mr.  R.  W.  Barmvell  rose,  and  prefacing  his  motion  with  some 
very  liberal  remarks,  moved  that  the  sections  of  the  ordinance, 
having  relation  to  the  oath  of  allegiance,  be  stricken  out:  when 
Mr.  .Johnson  moved  th.at  the  words  “or  appointed'”  be  introduced 
iu  the  19th  line,  after  the  word  “elected,”  so  that  the  section 


would  be  rendered,  “elected  or  appointed:”  which  being  agreed 
to,  the  (jnestion  recurred  on  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  three 
last  sections  of  the  ordinance.  The  chair  was  about  to  put  the 
question,  when  Mr.  J.  R.  O'Ncale  rose,  and  gave  his  opinions 
on  the  inexpediency  and  ill  tendency  of  the  creation  of  a new 
oath.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  convention  in  the  matter;  con- 
tended that  the  oath,  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  of  the 
state,  covered  all  the  ground  required  by  the  new  one;  that  a 
new  enactment  on  the  subject  would  not  be  calculated  to  heal 
the  divi.sions  of  the  state,  which  were  now  sufficiently  wide. 
He  said  he  stood  on  his  native  Carolina,  and  he  should  speak  the 
sentiments  of  a freeman,  and  he  ardently  trusted,  that  he  should 
be  able  to  convince  gentlemen  of  the  total  inexpediency  of  this 
provision  of  the  ordinance.  He  then  proceeded  to  define  what 
was  the  allegiance  of  a citizen.  He  showed  that  the  oath  re- 
quired by  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  demanded  no  more  of 
their  citizens  than  does  the  present  oath  of  this  state  of  her  citi- 
zens. He  stated  that  the  public  mind  was  not  prepared;  that  on 
this  subject  there  was  much  difference  of  opinion,  even  among 
the  majority  of  the  state,  .and  he  asked  gentlemen  to  pause. 
Wliat  did  they  intend  to  do?  Were  they  willing  to  add  to  the 
excitement?  Already  were  families  arrayed  against  families, 
father  against  son,  brother  against  brother,  and  even  the  flame 
had  been  carried  to  the  temple  of  God — would  such  an  en.act- 
ment  serve  to  extinguish  the  fire?  Would  it  make  the  opposers 
of  it  any  the  better  citizens?  He  thought  not.  He  adverted  to 
the  enforcement  lull.  For  one,  said  Mr.  O’Neale,  I wish  it  had 
never  passed;  but  under  present  circumstances,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  acted  upon;  it  was  a dead  letter  on  the  statute 
book.  He  gave  it  his  disapprobation,  and  as  an  individual  he 
considered  it  unwdse  and  impolitic — he  thought  one  clause  un- 
constitutional, and  the  whole  as  granting  powers  which  might 
hereafter  be  abused.  He  coneluded  by  a touching  appe.al  to  the 
convention,  urging  gentlemen  to  pause,  ere  they  were  too  late, 
.and  refer  the  enactment  to  the  legislature,  where,  in  his  view, 
by  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  it  properly  belonged. 

Mr.  Harper  followed,  in  a speech  of  eonsider.ible  length.  He 
expatiated  largely  on  the  rights  of  tlie  sovereignty  of  a state;  ar- 
gued that  in  times  like  these,  it  teas  necessary  and  expedient, 
that  the  state  should  know  on  W'hom  she  could  depend.  He 
said  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  the  convention  to  pass  the 
ordinance,  embracing  the  declaration  of  allegiance,  which  it 
contained;  he  urged  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  a declara- 
tion, and  said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  leave  this  oath  to  the  le- 
gislature, for  it  would  be  leaving  it  to  chance.  He  adverted  to 
the  meeting  of  the  union  convention  in  this  plaee,  as  evidenc- 
ing, in  a measure,  the  spirit  of  the  opposing  party  in  the  state; 
and  said  that  the  government  of  the  state  had  been  very  mode- 
rate in  their  course,  and  instanced  their  tolerating  the  meeting 
of  the  union  convention.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Wilkins’  bill  as 
abominable,  and  calculated  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  this  coun-' 
try.  He  thought  the  south  j^et  in  much  danger— the  spirit  of 
emancipation  was  abroad,  .and  he  should  not  be  astonished,  if, 
in  another  year,  a revolution  like  that  of  1800  should  take  place. 

Mr.  T'urnhull  took  the  floor,  and  rendered  to  the  remarks  of 
judge  O’Neale,  a high  compliment.  Spoke  of  his  warmth  of 
personal  friendship  to  that  gentleman — of  the  distinguished  esti- 
mation in  which  he  was  held  by  him,  and  very  many  others;  of 
the  pleasure  which  it  gave  him  to  hear  Mr.  O’Neale  deliver  the 
senliments  which  he  h.ad  just  given,  on  the  bill  of  Mr.  Wilkins. 
He  then  adverted  in  an  argument,  long,  but  interesting,  on  the 
topics  which  had  occupied  public  attention  for  ten  ye.ars  past. 
He  urged  very  strongly  the  adoption  of  the  ordinance,  in  all  its 
provisions,  and  concluded  in  a very  strong  appeal  to  the  m.ajo- 
rity,  not  to  suffer  the  moment  to  pass,  but  to  act  up  to  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  people. 

Mr.  Philips,  of  Chesterfield,  replied  to  Mr.  Turnbull,  and  in 
consequence  of  some  remarks  which  came  from  Mr.  T.  relative 
to  the  union  convention,  said  that  he  would  not  yield  his  love 
for  Carolina  to  that  gentleman.  He  never  expected  to  hear  the 
attachment  of  the  union  party  to  the  state  questioned,  and  least 
of  all  from  that  quarter.  He  thought  at  least  that  the  gentleman 
should  have  spared  the  feelings  of  his  opponents  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  considered  the  time  rather  for  conciliation,  than  an 
extension  of  the  breach.  He  was  surprised  that  such  sentiments 
should  have  escaped  one,  to  whom  he  could  triumphantly  ex- 
claim, et  tu  Brute!  He  would  throw  the  charge  of  enmity  and 
disloyalty  to  the  state  into  the  teeth  of  the  gentlemen,  and 
would  tell  them  that  there  were  men  in  that  convention,  who 
would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  proudest  son  of  Caro- 
lina in  this.  He  asked  if  the  opinions  of  seventeen  thousand  of 
his  fellow  citizens  were  not  entitled  to  respect;  and  was  he  to 
be  told  on  that  floor,  that  unless  the  party  with  which  he  had 
the  honor  to  .act,  did  come  forward,  and  bend  to  the  opinions  of 
the  m.ajo  ity,  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  rights  and 
privileges.  [Here  Mr.  Harper  rose  .and  explained.]  Mr.  Philips 
proceeded  on  the  inexpediency  of  the  oath,  and  observed  that 
for  one,  he  never  would  take  it.  The  union  party  were  devotedly 
attached  to  the  state — they  sought  to  preserve  the  state  by  pre- 
serving the  union — that  union  alone  could  preserve  the  rights  of 
the  states,  and  disunion  alone  could  force  consolidation  on  the 
broken  section.  If  there  was  in  his  heart  a single  hope,  or 
wish,  or  feeling,  inconsistent  with  the  honor  and  the  welfare  of 
South  Carolina,  he  would  tear  it  from  his  bosom.  He  heard  it 
said  that  the  dominant  party  h.ad  shown  great  moderation  and 
forbearance,  in  suffering  the  late  union  convention  to  assemble 
here,  ‘‘nosing  the  legislature,”  as  the  gentleman  [Mr.  Harper] 
h.ad  said.  Was  he  to  be  told,  at  this  day,  that  gentlemen  of  equal 
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virtue  and  character  as  those  composing  tliis  body,  representing 
17,000  freemen,  met  to  express  their  opinions  upon  the  acts  of 
the  legislature,  only  by  sufferance!  Was  he  to  liear  credit  claimed 
for  forbearance  towards  an  assembly  of  so  much  respectability, 
and  representing  so  main'  freemen,  because  they  were  permitted 
to  assemble  and  declare  their  sentiments  uiton  an  act  ot  the  state 
government.  But  it  was  said  that  this  convention  ought  to 
adopt  the  oath  because  it  had  the  power,  and  recommending 
its  adoption  to  tlie  legislature  was  leaving  it  to  chance,  ft  was 
for  this  very  reason  it  should  be  left  to  the  legislature.  The 
people  had  never  had  this  question  before  tiiem,  and  this  con- 
vention did  not  represent  the  people  on  that  subject.  Would 
not  the  members  of  the  legislature  also  represent  the  people.^ 
This  was  the  chance,  then,  to  which  this  measure  would  be  left, 
to  the  chance  that  every  republican  would  cheerfully  submit  it — 
to  the  chance  which  was  the  basis  of  all  republican  institutions 
— the  will  of  the  people.  The  chance  was  that  the  people  might 
will  otherwise,  and  tiiis  they  were  not  to  ho  allowed  to  do.  He 
urged  the  pledge  that  the  convention  had  given,  not  to  interfere 
with  the  constitution  of  the  state— and  said  this  would  be  such 
an  interference.  He  desired  peace  and  reconciliation — but  for 
no  purpose  of  advancement,  for  he  was  from  a district  where 
the  union  party  had  the  ascendancy,  and  would  maintain  it. 
But  he  desired  once  more  to  be  able  to  take  liis  old  friends  by 
the  hand,  without  feeling  that  there  was  something  in  the  bosom 
of  each  not  as  it  used  to  be.  lie  concluded  by  contending  that 
the  convention  had  no  authority  from  the  people  of  this  state, 
to  interfere  with  the  constitution,  as  that  power  was  not  dele- 
gated to  them,  nor  were  gentlemen  sent  here  to  assume  it. 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks,  Mr.  Samuel  Warren  moved  an 
adjournment  to  Monday,  at  10  o’clock.  This  motion  was  fol- 
lowed by  a motion  for  a recess  of  two  hours,  which  latter  motion 
pi  evaded,  and  the  convention  adjourned  to  half  past  5. 

After  the  recess,  the  convention  met,  and  after  being  called  to 
order,  Mr.  Wilson  moved  that  the  ordinance  and  motion  to  strike 
out,  be  laid  on  the  table,  which  was  carried  almost  unaniinously. 

Thercpoit  of  the  committee  on  the  Virginia  commissioner, 
and  the  resolutions  submitted  therewith,  were,  on  motion,  taken 
up  and  read  by  the  president;  who  said,  that  unless  some  gen- 
tleman should  request  otherwise,  he  should  put  the  question  on 
them  together.  Mr.  Perry,  from  Greenville,  rose  and  moved 
that  they  be  considered  separately;  on  which,  the  president  put 
the  question  on  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which  was  carried, 
with  only  a few  noes  in  opposition.  The  resolutions  wmre  then 
passed  unanimously,  and  the  word  “unanimously”  ordered  to 
be  inserted  in  them. 

Mr.  Harnilton^s  resolution,  and  Mr.  Smith's,  as  an  accompa- 
niment, were  then  put  for  adoption,  wmre  carried,  and  the  con- 
vention adjourned  to  Monday  at  10  o’clock. 

Monday,  March  18.  The  convention  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ordinance  on  the  enforcement  bill. 

A^ter  some  remarks  by  judges  Colcock  and  O’Neale;  Mr.  Per- 
ry, jf  Greenville,  said, — “Every  one  must  wish  to  see  healed, 
direrences  that  had  so  divided  the  state.  He  had  himself  ex- 
horted his  friends  at  home  to  endeavor,  now'  that  the  causes  of 
tlese  dissensions  w’cre  removed,  to  forget  and  forgive.  He  had 
fit  gratified  at  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  gentlemen  from 
Gt.  Peter’s  and  St.  Helena’s  (general  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Barn- 
well) had  spoken.  His  friend  too  on  his  left,  (Mr.  Phillips,  of 
Cheraw,)  had  also  spoken  in  a manner  that  must  have  touched 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  heard  him.  If  that  oath  [xMr.  Perry 
continued  to  say]  could  be  stricken  out  of  the  ordinance,  his 
people  would  be  satisfied,  wmuld  be  willing  to  bury  in  oblivion  all 
that  has  passed.  But  if  on  the  contrar}',  it  was  adopted,  the 
highest  irritation  must  ensue.  He  spoke  afterwards  of  Wil- 
kins’ bill,  which  he  said  would  be,  beyond  doubt,  repealed. 
The  present  enlightened  and  patriotic  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation  could  never  be  so  very  a tyrant  as  to  enforce  it,  [seeing 
that  it  was  he  who  had  it  passed,  it  does  seem  wonderfully  im- 
probable, that  he  has  any  notion  of  putting  it  in  force.  So,  too, 
gen.  Blair,  col.  Drayton  and  Mr.  Mitchell  can  clearly  have  no 
idea  of  wishing  the  bill  enforced,  although  they  all  voted  for  it.] 
“But,”  [continued  Mr.  Perry,]  “if  he  should  attempt  it,  I wull 
then,  as  I have  always  said,  resist  tyranny,  coma  from  what 
quarter  it  may.” 

Col.  John  L.  Wilson  succeeded,  and  among  other  things 
s.aid — You  are  told  that  it  will  make  oaths  too  common.  Where 
were  these  scruples,  when  oaths  of  a very  difterent  sort  wmre 
taken  so  liberally  throughout  the  stale,  by  the  very  party  that 
now  sticks  at  a common  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  state. 

But  is  there  any  gentleman  here,  who  will  rise  in  his  place, 
and  say  that  he  will  not  take  this  oath.?  There  is  none  such; 
and,  if  there  w'cre,  it  wmuld  be  precisely  for  him  that  such  an 
oath  would  be  indispensable. 

He  adverted  to  the  notorious  state  of  things,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment existing  in  various  parts  of  the  country',  in  Chester,  where 
a volunteer  regiment  was  formed  on  Friday  last,  to  fight  against 
the  state.  In  Charleston,  where  they  avow  their  military  or- 
ganization, in  Horry,  where  an  encampment  was  lately  formed. 
The  party  has  mustered  itself,  organised,  drilled,  received  its 
arms  and  equipments  from  the  United  States  arsenal  at  Augus- 
ta. They  declare  themselves  ready  to  join  the  United  States. 
Their  major  general  is  well  known.  They  have  appealed  to 
the  president  to  commission  them.  They  probably  have  their 
warrants  in  their  pockets. 

But  we  are  appo.aled  to  as  a “m.agnanimous  party.”  Magna- 
nimous we  are.  But  let  them  now  show  a little  inagnanimitV 
on  their  side. 


We  are  threatened  with  civil  war  if  the  state  exacts  an  oath 
of  fidelity  from  her  citizensl  If  this  is  cause  for  civil  war,  let 
it  come!  The  sooner  the  better.  It  shall  be  welcome  to-mor- 
row. If,  on  such  a cause  as  this,  men  are  willing  to  make  mat- 
ter of  fraternal  slaughter— if  there  be  a iiarty,  wiio  hold  that  an 
oatl-i  to  protect  their  native  soil  and  defend  its  liberty,  is  a thing 
to  be  resisted,  even  to  brother’s  blood — why  we  have  nothing 
left  for  us,  but  to  cut  off  this  rotten  pait  of  the  state;  and  I 
would  do  it. 

********* 

But  are  we  already  secure,  after  all  that  has  threatened  us? 
Is  not  a sister  state  even  now  threatened?  Has  not  the  bolt 
which  was  hurled  at  us,  fallen  upon  Georgia? 

Her  case  to-day,  may  be  ours  to-morrow.  We  hang  upon 
the  goodness  of  general  Jackson’s  temper.  We  depend  upon 
Mr.  Pringle’s  clemency — upon  the  mercies  of  every  custom 
house  officer,  who  may  misbehave  and  encounter  a quarrel,  in 
the  ill  performance  of  his  duties. 

Mr.  Wilson  having  concluded,  the  convention  took  a recess 
till  4 o’clock. 

The  ordinance  nullifying  the  “force  bill”  was  then  passed — 
132  to  19. 

The  report  accompanying  the  ordinance  on  the  force  bill,  was 
then  taken  up  and  passed  by  a general  vote. 

The  usual  forms  of  ratification  were  then  gone  through;  and 
the  minor  business  of  printing,  &c.  was  disposed  of. 

Gen.  Hamilton  moved  an  adjournment,  the  business  of  the 
convention  being  finished.  Upon  this  the  rev.  Mr.  Ray  took  his 
place  by  the  president’s  side,  and  performed  the  final  religious 
duties. 

It  was  then  moved  and  carried  that  tlie  convention  go  into 
committee  of  the  whole:  Mr.  Turnbull  was  placed  in  the  chair. 

The  venerable  col.  Warren  then  moved  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  president,  for  the  dignity,  despatch  and  impartiality,  with 
w’hich  his  duties  had  been  performed.  The  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  and  the  committee  rose  and  reported. 

The  president  returned  thanks  for  the  honor  done  him,  in  one 
of  those  spirited  and  appropriate  speeches  at  which  he  is  al- 
ways so  ready. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  sine  die;  or  rather,  dissolved 
itself;  being  so  pronounced  by  the  president. 

ADDITIONAL  ITEMS  AND  SCRAPS. 

The  Charleston  Mercury  of  the  2lst  March,  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  last  moments  of  the  convention  at  Columbia. 

“On  the  vote  of  thanks  being  given  to  governor  Hayne,  as 
pre.=ident,  he  briefiy  and  eloquently  returned  thanks,  enjoining 
upon  the  members  to  go  home  with  a disposition  to  conciliate-^ 
but  with  an  inflexible  resolution  to  maintain  the  principles  of 
the  state,  remembering  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
libertj' — that  we  have  recently  gained  an  advantage,  but  not  a 
victory — that  the  bill  of  blood  proves  that  the  Moloch  of  federal 
usurpation  is  not  appeased — and  that  they  ought  to  have  it  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  their  minds  that  the  great  battle  is  just 
begun. 

“When  the  motion  was  made  that  the  convention  be  finally 
dissolved,  it  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Phillips,  of  Georgetown,  on 
the  ground  that  the  action  of  the  convention  may  very  shortly 
be  needed  on  account  of  the  threatened  application  of  the  force 
bill  to  Georgia— and  that  therefore  it  should  adjourn,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  president  and  committee.  Gen.  Hamilton  replied 
that  the  convention  had  carried  out  the  purpose  for  which  they 
had  been  organized,  and  ought  now  to  resign  the  very  lar<»e 
poW'ers  which  the  people  had  confided  to  them, — and  very 
warmly  and  eloquently  spoke  of  the  co-operation  which  we 
would  give  to  Georgia  in  resisting  tyranny.  But  in  this  the  ac- 
tion of  the  convention  would  not  be  necessary.  Our  citizens 
would  not  wait  for  it.  We  would  show  our  gratitude  for  the 
generous  sympathy  of  our  thorough  friends  in  Georgia— and  we 
would  convince  those  in  Georgia  who  “abhor”  nullification, 
that  w’hen  they  make  use  of  this  abhorrent  remedy  for  their  own 
salvation,  we  will  prove,  by  rushing  to  their  standard,  that  our 
attachment  to  the  principle  was  not  affected.  This  is  not  even 
a sketch  of  his  remarks,  which  were  unpremeditated,  eloquent 
and  happy.  The  convention  then  dissolved  itself  by  a unani- 
mous vote,  and  the  scene  closed  with  prayer  by  a member,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ray.” 

The  Charleston  Courier  announces  the  dissolution  of  the  con- 
vention in  the  following  terms: 

“The  state  convention,  after  nullifying  the  enforcing  bill  and 
referring  the  matter  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  legislature 
put  a period  to  its  existence  on  Monday  last.  We  are  truly  re- 
joiced at  the  death  of  the  many  headed  monster — it  emanci- 
pates us  from  the  thraldom  of  an  irresponsible  despotism,  and 
restores  us  to  freedom,  and  places  us  once  more  under  the  safe 
dominion  of  the  constitution  and  laws.” 

The  Charleston  City  Gazette  of  March  21,  says— The  con- 
vention adjourned  on  Monday  last,  and  several  of  tlie  members 
arrived  in  town  yesterday.  Thus  ends,  we  ferventlv  hope  for- 
ever, the  fudge  and  flummery — the  vapor  and  fury  and  nonsense 
of  this  extraordinary  era  of  political  confusion.  Happy  will  it 
be  for  us,  as  a community,  if  we  shall  be  able  in  a dozen  years 
to  repair  the  errors  and  mend  up  the  evils  of  a five  years’  war 
of  expatriation  against  the  influence  of  reason  and  common 
sense! 
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From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

“The  greatest  ohjectiua  to  ttie  new  test  oath,  is  the  extreme 
meanness  and  wickedness  of  tlie  design.  The  open  and  manly 
ditference  is  tliis: — the  union  party  contend  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  tl)C  United  States  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
passed  in  pursuance  tliereof,  are  tlic  supreme  laws  of  the  land, 
any  thing  in  the  law  or  constitution,  or  ordinances  of  any  state 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  they  are  ready  and  wil- 
ling to  swear  to  bear  true  allegiance  to  this  state,  and  obey  its 
laws,  so  far  as  the  same  are  not  incomjiatihle  with  the  aforesaid 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  United  States.  Now,  do  the  nulli- 
liers  require  more  of  theni.^  If  so,  let  them,  with  their  boasted 
chivalry,  say  so,  plainly  and  manlully,  and  the  union  party  will 
cram  their  oath  down  their  throat  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.'” 

About  the  time  that  the  additional  companies  of  United 
States  troops  were  ordered  to  Charleston  harbor  last  fall,  a con- 
siderable force  of  government  troops  was  concentrated  at  the 
arsenal  near  Augusta,  Georgia,  under  col.  Tviggs.  By  the  last 
Augusta  papers,  we  observe  that  this  force  is  dispersing,  three 
companies  having  been  ordered  by  the  war  department  to  Fort 
Mitchell,  and  two  to  Tellico  Plains, 

FOREIGN  ARTICLES. 

The  importance  of  the  following  proceedings,  &c.  induces  us 
to  give  them  at  considerable  length.  They  are  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

Earl  Gray’s  bill — house  of  lords,  Feb.  12. 

The  preamble  commences  by  averring  that  there  i.s  now  pre- 
valent, in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  a dangerous  conspiracy  against 
the  rights  of  property,  and  the  administration  of  the  laws,  there- 
by rendering  the  laws  now  in  force  inadequate  to  preserve  the 
public  tranquillity;  in  consequence  whereof— 

1.  Authority  is  given  to  the  lord  lieutenant  to  suppress  the 
meeting  of  any  association  or  body  of  men  in  Ireland  that  he 
may  deem  daiigerous  to  the  public  safety,  and  such  meeting  shall 
be  deemed  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  every  person  present  pu- 
nishable as  for  a misdemeanor. 

2.  Two  or  more  justices  of  the  peace  may  repair  to  any  room 
or  place,  (with  necessary  assistance),  where  they  believe  such 
a meeting  to  be  assembled,  and  if  refused  admittance,  enter  by 
force,  and  thereupon,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  order  the  persons 
present,  to  disperse;  and  on  refusal  or  neglect  within  fifteen  mi- 
nutes so  to  disperse,  they  may  be. apprehended  and  tried  in  a 
summary  way  by  two  justices,  and  on  conviction,  be  imprison- 
ed three  months  for  the  first,  and  a year  for  the  second  or  any 
subseciuent  like  offence. 

3.  The  third  section  provides  that  the  person  prosecuted  shall 
plead  to  the  indictment  forthwith. 

4.  That  the  lord  lieutenant,  with  the  advice  of  the  privy  coun- 
cil of  Ireland,  may  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  any  coun- 
ty or  portion  tliereof  to  be  in  such  a state  of  disturbance  and  in- 
subordination as  to  require  the  application  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

5.  That  the  inhabitants  of  such  disturbed  districts  shall  be 
warned  by  the  proclamation,  not  only  to  refrain  attending  any 
seditious  meeting,  but  “to  be  and  remain  within  their  respective 
habitations  at  all  ho^irs  between  sunset  and  sunrise  from  and  af- 
ter such  day  as  shall  be  named  therein  for  that  purpose.” 

6.  Declares  the  mode  of  publishing  a disturbed  district  by  af- 
fixing a copy  upon  a prescribed  public  place. 

7.  Enjoins  all  public  officers  and  functionaries  of  the  govern- 
ment, civil,  and  military,  charged  with  the  administration  and 
execution  of  the  laws,  to  take  the  most  vigorous  measures  to 
suppress  all  insurrectionary  movements  and  outrages. 

8.  Constitutes  the  Dublin  Gazette  the  official  medium  and  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  such  proclamation. 

9.  Prohibits  the  meeting  of  any  assembly  or  body  of  men  in 
any  such  proclaimed  district,  under  the  pretence  of  petition- 
ing parliament,  or  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  subject  of  any 
aliedged  public  grievance,  or  matter  in  church  or  state,  unless  a 
written  notice,  stating  the  object,  and  naming  the  day,  hour  and 
place,  shall  have  been  given,  ten  days  before  the  time  appointed 
for  holding  it,  and  without  such  notice,  the  meeting  shall  be 
deemed  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  the  persons  present  punish- 
able as  for  a misdemeanor. 

10.  That  the  lord  lieutenant  may  appoint  by  warrant  so  many 
commissioned  officers  of  the  army  of  Ireland,  as  he  may  think 
fit,  for  the  cognizance,  trial  and  punishment  of  all  such  offences 
committed  within  the  disturbed  districts;  with  a proviso  as  to 
their  qualifications. 

11.  That  of  the  persons  so  appointed,  any  number  not  loss  than 
five  nor  more  than  nine  shall  be  deemed  a court  martial  for  the 
hearing,  trying  and  punishing  of  such  offences,  with  all  the 
powers  incident,  not  only  the  courts  martial,  but  to  the  civil  tri- 
bunals; and  with  authority  also,  to  try  summarily,  and  pass  sen- 
tence and  jmlgment  as  in  the  courts  of  law. 

12.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a judge  advocate  by  the 
lord  lieutenant. 

13.  Prescribes  the  oath  to  the  members  of  tlie  court  martial. 

14.  Confers  the  power  of  conclusive  determination  upon  a 
majority  of  such  court. 

15.  Authorises  such  courts  martial  to  issue  orders  to  bring  be- 
fore them  all  persons  charged  with  offences  against  this  act,  and 
requires  all  sheriffs  and  ministers  of  justice  to  enforce  and  obey 
them. 

16.  Empowers  courts  martial  to  summon  and  secure  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  to  testify  in  all  cases  before  them. 


17.  Enumerates  six  or  seven  acts,  besides  the  present,  for  a 
violation  ot  which  persons  may  be  tried  and  punished,  in  the 
di?turbed  districts,  by  courts  martial;  with  a proviso  limiting 
their  powers  to  sentence  of  transportation  for  life,  or  a period 
not  less  than  seven  years,  in  all  cases  whereby  in  the  acts  here- 
in referred  to,  the  punishment  of  death  was  prescribed. 

18.  That  the  magistrates  may  apprehend  and  commit  to  pri- 
son any  person  within  such  proclaimed  district,  who  may  be  in 
the  fields,  streets,  highways,  or  elsewhere  out  of  his  or  her 
dwelling  or  place  of  abode,  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  and  the 
persons  so  committed  shall  be  tried  by  a court  martial. 

19.  Empowers  justices  of  the  peace,  at  any  time  from  one 
hour  after  sunset  to  sunrise,  to  demand  admission,  and  on  refu- 
sal, to  enter  forcibly  any  house  in  such  proclaimed  district,  to 
search  whether  the  inmates  be  absent,  or  have  any  arms,  am- 
munition, or  wea|)ons  concealed  therein,  with  the  usual  refer- 
ence of  delinquency,  to  trial  by  a court  martial. 

20.  Makes  it  penal  to  have  the  possession  of  any  arms,  am- 
munition, pike,  pike-head,  spear,  dirk,  or  other  ofi'ensive  wea- 
pon, unless  such  arms,  &c.  were  concealed  in  their  house  with- 
out their  privity  or  knowledge. 

21.  The  selling  or  distribution  of  any  seditious  paper  or  hand- 
bill, is  made  punishable  by  a court  martial,  by  imprisonment  for 
a term  not  exceeding  twelve  months. 

22.  Injury  or  intimidation  of  a juror,  witness  or  prosecutor, 
either  in  liis  person  or  property,  punishable  by  transportation  for 
not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  tburteen  years,  on  conviction 
by  a court  martial. 

23.  Renders  all  proceedings  done  under  this  act  uncontrolla- 
ble by  “any  court  of  the  United  Kingdom  having  jurisdiction 
civil  or  criminal” — providing  that  the  military  persons  charged 
with  the  execution  of  this  act  shall  be  responsible  therefor  to 
courts  martial,  and  may  be  tried  thereby  according  to  the  rules 
and  articles  of  war. 

24.  Authorises  the  public  officers  to  detain  offenders  in  any 
part  of  Ireland,  and  the  lord  lieutenant  by  warrant  to  change  the 
persons  having  such  oftenders  in  custody. 

25.  Provides  for  the  transmission  of  the  copies  of  such  war- 
rants to  the  clerk  of  the  crown  in  Dublin. 

26.  P'alse-svvearing  under  this  act  is  made  perjury  and  punish- 
able as  such. 

27.  Provides  that  it  shall  be  held  to  be  a good  return  to  any 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  sued  out  within  three  months  after  his 
arrest,  that  the  prisoner  is  detained  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  on 
such  return  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  bring  up  the  body. 

28.  Ofiences  under  this  act  are  not  bailable,  but  the  person 
charged  shall  have  a right  to  be  tried  within  three  month  after 
his  arrest. 

29.  Provides  for  the  execution  of  the  law  by  magistrates  in 
counties  next  adjoining  their  own. 

30.  Similar  powers  conferred  on  magistrates  of  towns  or  cities, 
as  on  magistrates  of  counties  at  large. 

31.  Limits  to  three  months  the  prosecution  for  all  offences 
under  this  act  in  other  than  the  proclaimed  counties. 

32.  Provides  that  where  a defendant  is  acquitted  of  a prose- 
cution as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  treble  costs  shall 
be  allow'cd  on  the  certificate  of  the  judge. 

33.  Provides  that  for  probable  cause  certified  as  above,  six 
pence  damages  and  no  costs  shall  be  allowed  for  a prosecution 
for  detaining  the  person  or  entering  the  houses  of  suspected  in- 
dividuals under  this  act — but  on  such  certificate  that  the  act  was 
done  wilfully  or  maliciously  under  the  color  of  the  law,  the 
plaintiff  shall  recover  treble  costs. 

34.  Authorises  the  lord  lieutenant,  by  a new  proclamation  to 
revoke  a former  one,  as  to  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a district. 

35.  Reserves  to  the  crown  the  right  as  heretofore  of  punishing 
open  enemies  or  traitors  by  martial  law. 

36.  Provides  in  blank  for  the  duration  of  the  act. 

House  of  lords,  Feb.  15. 

Earl  Grey  arose  amidst  the  most  profound  silence.  His  lord- 
ship  requested  the  clerk  to  read  that  part  of  his  m.ijesty’s 
speech  relating  to  the  disturbances  existing  in  Ireland.  This 
having  been  done,  the  noble  earl,  evidently  much  affected, 
painted  in  glowing  colors  the  lawless  outrages  that  existed  in 
Ireland,  and  the  p.ainful  necessity  his  majesty’s  government 
was  under  in  submitting  strong  measures  for  repressing  them.- 
We  are  told  that  the  separation  of  Ireland  is  to  be  etfected  by 
agitation,  and  that  the  volunteers  are  be  the  agents  for  bringing 
about  this  end.  it  is  said  that  no  matter  what  remedial  mea- 
sures are  adopted — no  matter  what  abuses  are  removed — you 
may  abolish  parish  cess— you  may  reform  the  church — you  may 
reniovc  the  grievances  of  the  grand  jury  system — but  no  matter 
what  you  do  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  Ireland,  nothing 
will  satisfy  the  volunteers,  but  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union. 
But  what  was  the  nature  of  that  society  of  volunteers.?  It 
w.as  modelled  upon  tlie  volunteer  society  of  1782.  It  was  to 
consist  of  district  associations,  subordinate  to  a committee  siG 
ting  in  Dublin.  It  was  to  undertake  the  pacification  of  Ireland, 
to  put  down  tumults — to  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  police, 
to  hold  meetings  simultaneously  with  the  sessions  and  assizes, 
(hear), — to  determine  quarrels — and  to  put  an  instrument  of 
pacification  into  the  hands  of  the  liberator.  It  was  not  to  be 
an  armed  association  until  the  law  should  allow  it.  The  ac- 
credited agent  of  the  learned  gentleman— sent  under  the  name 
of  a pacificator  to  organize  the  subordinate  societies— declared, 
.at  a public  meeting  in  the  county  of  Chare,  that  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  as  it  had  been  in  the  year  1798,  to  supply  the  volun- 
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teers  with  pikes,  Dtaniel  O’Connell  would  send  the  men  of 
Clare  into  his  own  wood  at  Lough  O’Connell,  to  cut  pike  han- 
dles (hear,  hear,  hear).  But  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  take  care  tliat  there  should  be  no  pikes — and  that  associa- 
tions so  organized,  and  for  such  objects,  should  be  put  down 
(hear,  hear).  Was  it  to  be  Wondered  at  that,  whilst  such  as- 
sociations were  in  progress,  while  such  declarations  were  ad- 
dressed to  them,  there  should  be  a general  resistance  to  the  law, 
that  the  payment  of  tithes  should  be  suspended — that  the  col- 
lectors of  tithes,  and  even  of  rent,  should  be  assaulted,  if  not 
murdered.^  Although  these  outrages  did  not  prevail  over  all 
Ireland,  they  pervaded  a considerable  portion  of  the  country; 
and  it  was  in  the  nature  of  such  disorders  to  increase  and  ex- 
tend themselves,  if  they  were  not  timely  and  vigorously  put 
down  (hear).  The  whole  of  Leinster  was  in  this  state;  and  in 
Munster,  the  counties  of  Cork  and  Tipperary,  were  similarly 
situated;  as  was  also  the  province  of  Ulster,  to  a great  extent, 
especially  in  the  county  of  Louth;  and  their  lordships  had  heard 
from  a noble  lord  behind  him  what  was  the  condition  of  many 
parts  of  Connaught.  Their  lordships  would  see  that  the  associ- 
ation of  volunteers  were  connected  with  these  outrages,  from 
the  fact  that  they  increased  as  it  was  spread,  and  that  they  had 
the  same  objects  which  it  avowedly  sought.  It  was  true  that 
the  founders  of  that  society  disclaimed  the  use  of  all  but  peacea- 
ble and  legal  means;  but  it  was  evident,  from  the  violence  of  the 
language  that  they  employed  in  the  work  of  excitement  and  agi- 
tation, that  they  availed  themselves  of  this  profession  of  pacifi- 
cation for  their  own  protection,  whilst  the}'  well  knew  that  it 
would  not  serve  to  curb  the  ignorant  people  whom  they  in- 
flamed, nor  to  protect  them  from  the  consequence  of  their  vio- 
lence. The  noble  lord  then  quoted  from  the  public  papers,  and 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  Irish  government,  numerous 
instances  ol  the  persecution  of  witnesses  and  jurors  in  cases  of 
prosecution  connected  with  the  outrages  of  the  illegal  associa- 
tions, and  contended  for  the  necessity  of  immediately  employ- 
ing some  means  of  putting  an  end  to  this  system  of  intimidation. 
The  noble  earl  stated  many  cases  to  show  the  gross  violation  of 
the  laws,  and  that,  from  the  state  of  society,  the  laws  at  present 
in  force  could  not  be  executed.  Witnesses  dared  not  give  their 
evidence,  norjuries  find  a verdict  of  guilty.  The  present  state 
of  Ireland  was,  in  fact,  so  disturbed,  property  and  life  so  un- 
protected, that  he  thought  their  lordships  would  not  hesitate  to 
adopt  the  measures  he  was  about  to  propose.  It  did  not  appear 
that  these  outrages  were  confined  to  any  class  of  men.  Go- 
vernment bad  been  unwilling  to  introduce  a measure  of  the  de- 
scription; they  now  felt  it  their  duty,  however,  to  lay  it  before 
their  lordships  All  the  powers  at  present  possessed  by  the  execu- 
tive had  been  found  ineffectual  to  preserve  order  and  enforce 
the  due  administration  of  the  laws  in  Ireland.  This  bill  which 
he  was  about  to  bring  in  had  for  its  object  in  the  first  place  to 
suppress  all  dangerous  and  illegal  associations.  To  suppress, 
if  possible,  all  attempts  at  outrage  and  violence.  The  bill 
would  contain  various  provisions  of  acts  passed  at  different  pe- 
riods by  both  the  English  and  Irish  parliaments, particularly  that 
passed  in  the  8th  of  George  the  Fourth,  commonly  called  the 
proclamation  act,  which  had  for  its  object  the  suppression  of  all 
illegal  meetings.  That  act  also  prohibited  any  one  being  out 
without  giving  a sufficient  excuse,  betvyeen  sunset  and  sun- 
rise. His  majesty’s  government  as  he  before  informed  their 
lordships,  were  very  reluctant,  and  it  was  with  much  pain  that 
they  felt  called  upon  to  ask  for  extraordinary  powers  for  the 
executive  of  Ireland.  The  first  enactment  of  the  present  mea- 
sure was  to  prohibit  all  meetings  to  petition  parliament,  or  to 
discuss  public  grievances  and  public  acts,  unless  ten  days  notice 
was  previously  given.  (Hear,  hear,  hear).  The  insurrection 
act  authorised  all  offences  against  its  provision  to  be  tried  at 
the  sessions,  before  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  power  to  sen- 
tence offenders  to  transportation.  Now,  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland,  his  majesty’s  ministers  did  not  think  fit  that  this  power 
should  any  longer  be  exercised  by  the  magistrates.  (Hear, 
hear).  The  trial  of  all  offences  against  this  act  it  was  proposed 
should,  to  a certain  extent  be  subject  to  martial  law.  (Loud 
cries  of  “hear,  hear).”  The  courts,  however,  would  be  so 
constructed,  that  he  did  not  fear  that  the  powers  would  be  un- 
fairly exercised;  the  act  would  contain  security  against  unfair- 
ness; at  the  same  time  he  hoped  they  would  be  effectual  in  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  laws.  It  would  be  imperative  that  in  all 
these  courts  a sergeant  at  law  or  king’s  counsel  should  preside 
as  judge  advocate  and  they  would  otherwise  be  so  constructed  as 
no  fear  of  any  abuse  of  power  could  be  anticipated.  All  persons 
found  abroad  between  sutset  and  sunrise,  all  absent  from  their 
homes  without  cause,  and  tho!?e  who  had  arms  in  their  houses, 
would  be  subject  to  this  act.  All  persons  distributing  seditious  pa- 
pers, any  attempts  to  injure  the  person  or  property  of  jurors, 
prosecutors,  or  witnesses,  should  also  come  within  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  The  noble  lord  referred  to  another  provision 
in  the  former  act,  protecting  the  officers  of  courts  martial  from 
future  prosecutions.  This  was  essential  for  their  protection, 
and  would  be  embraced  in  the  present  bill,  though  the  officers 
would  nevertheless  be  subject  to  have  their  conduct  examined 
by  a proper  court  martial.  He  trusted  these  measures  would 
be  found  effectual  to  suppress  the  existing  outrages  in  Ireland; 
and  he  should  be  happy  when  the  lime  arrived  that  the  pro- 
posed measures  of  severity  might  with  safety  be  repealed.  If 
a writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  issued  for  any  person  arrested 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  it  should  be  a sufficient  return 
to  the  writ  that  the  person  was  arrested  under  the  authority  of 
the  act.  He  thought  these  measures  would  be  sufficient.  They 


were  severe  powers,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case  seemed  to  re- 
quire them,  and  by  which  necessity'  alone  they  could  be  justi- 
fied. The  question  for  their  lordships  was,  whether  or  not  a 
case  had  been  made  out' for  such  a suspension  of  the  ordinary 
laws  as  all  legitimate  governments  have  been  at  times  compelled 
to  resort  to,  for  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  on  the  principle  salus 
populi  suprema  lex.  The  next  measure  which  his  majesty’s 
ministers  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce,  but  separately  from 
the  present  bill,  was  an  act  for  changing  the  venue  in  the  cases 
of  all  trials  where  any  species  of  intimidation  had  been  used  to 
influence  jurors  or  witnesses.  (Hear,  hear,  hear).  Apologiz- 
ing for  so  long  detaining  their  lordships  and  thanking  them  for 
patient  hearing,  the  noble  lord  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill. 

Lord  Longford,  in  alluding  to  the  agitation  that  had  been  de- 
scribed to  exist — said  it  had  first  of  all  been  invited  by  a noble 
marquis,  who  requested  a correspondent  to  “agitate — agitate — 
agitate.” 

The  duke  of  Wellington  said,  the  question  was,  did  minis- 
ters mean  to  do — were  they  intent  on  doing — their  duty  towards 
the  country  in  bringing  forward  this  measure?  If  they  were, 
then  it  was  useless  to  go  back  to  former  proceedings.  The  duty 
of  the  house  was  to  meet  the  state  of  things  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  moment.  (Hear).  In  his  opinion,  that  state  of  things 
rendered  the  proposed  measure  imperatively  necessary.  (Hear). 
If  the  recall  of  the  present  lord  lieutenant,  or  any  other  mea- 
sure of  that  kind,  could  render  such  a proceeding  as  that  now 
contemplated  unnecessary,  he  would  immediately  say,  “adopt 
that  course.”  (Hear,  hear).  But,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  look- 
ing fairly  at  the  question,  the  present  measure  was  absolutely 
necessary.  (Hear,  hear).  He  cared  not  from  what  cause  the 
present  stale  of  things  in  Ireland  arose.  It  was  sufficient  for 
him  that  it  existed;  and  seeing  that  government  grounded  their 
call  for  this  measure  on  that  state  of  things,  he  should,  without 
looking  to  one  side  or  to  the  other — he  should,  without  ad- 
verting to  what  had  passed  heretofore,  give  them  his  support  on 
this  occasion.  (Hear,  hear).  He  considered  the  measure  to  be 
essentially  necessary;  and  on  that  ground  alone  he  should  sup- 
port it.  (Hear,  hear).  He  was  certainly  sorry  that  such  a 
measure  had  not  been  brought  forward  formerly,  but  he  was  ex- 
tremely glad  that  it  was  now  introduced.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
had  looked  at  the  bill,  and  he  thought  that  it  required  some 
amendments.  It  was  his  intention,  in  the  committee,  to  move 
that  courts  martial  should  be  appointed  on  the  principle  recog- 
nized in  the  mutiny  hill.  There  were  also  some  parts  of  the  bill 
which  did  not,  in  his  opinion,  give  sufficient  powers  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  down  the  particular  evils  that  afflicted  Ire- 
land. He  would  not,  however,  on  the  present  occasion  discuss 
those  points.  He  hoped  the  committee  on  the  bill  would  sit  on 
the  earliest  possible  day,  and  he  should  then  declare  his  opi- 
nion more  in  detail. 

Lord  Uxbridge  replied  to  the  Earl  of  Longford,  with  reference 
to  the  words  “agitate,  agitate,  agitate.” 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  shortly  supported  the  measure,  observing 
that  nothing  but  the  present  extraordinary  circumstances  could 
warrant  it.  It  should  only  continue,  however,  as  long  as  the 
evil  existed. 

Earl  Grey  said  that  it  was  only  a measure  of  necessity,  and 
was  not  intended  to  continue  longer  than  till  the  end  of  the 
next  session.  He  hoped  to  be  able  to  move  for  its  repeal  before 
then. 

Lord  Brougham  said  that  he  fully  concurred  in  the  measure. 
The  crown  was  an  usurper  instead  of  a governor,  if  it  claimed 
allegiance  without  granting  protection.  Had  a less  extensive 
measure  been  adopted,  constitutional  principles  would  have 
been  violated,  and  the  object  would  not  have  been  attained. 
He  had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in  the  measure,  and 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  would  execute  it.  He  also  approved 
of  it  because  it  was  accomplished  by  measures  of  relief. 

Lord  EUenborough  supported  the  measure,  although  he  wish- 
ed for  documentary  evidence  of  its  necessity. 

Lord  Cloncurry  looked  on  it  with  great  anxiety  and  alarm. 

The  marquis  of  Landsdowne  supported  the  measure. 

After  a few  more  observations  the  bill  was  read  a first  time, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

Monday,  Feb.  18 — Lord  Gi'cy  moved  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  earl  of  IFicfcZow  approved  of  the  measures  proposed,  but 
regretted  they  had  not  been  brought  forward  before. 

The  earl  of  Lonsford  condemned  the  continuance  of  the 
marquis  of  Anglesey  in  the  government  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Roden  supported  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  such  coer- 
cive measures  were  now  become  necessary. 

The  marquis  of  Clanricarde  defended  the  conduct  of  the 
marquis  of  Anglesey. 

The  duke  of  Wellington  considered  the  present  measure  to  be 
essentially  necessary;  but  suggested  some  amendments  that 
might  be  proposed  in  the  committee. 

Earl  Grey  replied,  and  thanked  the  noble  duke  for  his  sugges- 
tions. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a second  time,  nem,  con. 

[0(^Previous  to  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  it  underwent 
some  important  alterations,  with  the  consent  of  earl  Grey — one 
of  these  allows  counsel  to  prisoners  before  courts  martial,  which 
had  not  formerly  been  permitted:  the  accused  was  obliged,  pre- 
viously to  the  passage  of  this  law,  to  submit  his  questions  in  all 
cases  to  the  presiding  officer,  in  writing.] 
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The  ( Irish)  suppression  hill.  In  the  house  of  lords,  Feb.  92. — 
Earl  Grey  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading  of 
the  above  bill. 

Lord  Teynham  said  he  should  strongly  protest  against  this 
bill,  as  a gross  infringement  of  the  constitution  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  union,  the  inviolate  union  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, was  worthy  the  .strenuous  support  of  every  rightly  think- 
ing man.  It  was  that  union  which  constituted  the  great  strength 
and  force  of  tire  empire,  and  which  placed  this  country  in  the 
proud  situation  in  which  it  had  long  stood,  as  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  very  first  power  in  Europe.  Could  this  bill,  he  would 
ask,  have  the  eflect  of  consolidating  that  union?  Would  it  not, 
on  the  contrary,  give  rise  to  a spirit  of  resistance  in  every  part 
of  Ireland?  It  was  a measure  which  he  deeply  deplored,  and 
he  believed  that  ministers  (as  honest  ministers,  he  admitted,  as 
ever  this  country  saw),  in  bringing  forward  such  a bill,  were 
acting  under  some  delusion  or  another;  God  only  knew  what! 
He  hoped,  from  the  enlightened  and  liberal  feelings  of  the  day, 
that  prosecutions  before  courts  martial  would  not  be  carried  into 
etfect.  Formerly,  when  such  a measure  as  this  was  contem- 
plated, a report  and  evidence  were  laid  before  the  house,  in 
order  to  justify  the  proceeding;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  was 
done  in  this  instance.  Humble  individual  as  he  was  in  that 
house,  he  would  raise  his  voice  against  such  a measure;  be- 
cause it  appeared  to  him  to  be  opposed  to  the  constitution  of 
the  country,  and  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  British  empire. 
He  therefore,  could  not  let  it  pass  without  declaring  his  senti- 
ments- 

The  earl  of  Westmoreland  said  it  was  not  his  intention  to  offer 
a remark  which  the  present  occasion  would  not  justify.  After 
the  able  exposition  of  this  subject  by  the  noble  earl  (Grey)  he 
thought  that  no  man  who  gave  due  consideration  to  those  ille- 
gal meetings  and  dreadful  outrages  which  had  been  described, 
could  question  the  necessity  of  this  measure.  After  the  state- 
ment made  to  the  house  by  the  noble  earl,  in  which  he  explain- 
ed the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  his  measure,  it  did  appear 
to  him  that  no  man  could  fairly  question  its  justice,  or  the  ne- 
cessity which  called  for  it.  He  could  almost  wish  that  it  had 
passed  without  any  observation  or  alteration.  Both  the  loyal 
people  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland,  and  even  the  deluded  and 
misled  peasantry  themselves,  who  were  at  present  the  victims 
of  the  machinations  of  artful  men,  ought  to  give  thanks  to  the 
noble  earl,  for  the  firm  and  decided  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject had  been  brought  forward,  and  he  hoped  the  noble  earl 
would  not  be  displeased,  if  he  ventured  to  add  his  individual 
thanks  to  those  of  the  country.  He  would  also  venture  to  add 
the  individual  thanks  of  all  his  [lord  Westmoreland’s]  noble 
colleagues,  with  whom  he  had  acted  so  long  during  the  reign  of 
the  late  king,  George  III.  when  they  also  had  been  compelled 
reluctantly  to  call  for  additional  powers. 

He  thanked  the  noble  earl  in  the  names  of  a noble  marquis, 
of  a noble  earl,  (we  believe  Bathurst),  of  viscount  Sidmouth, 
and  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  who,  in  times  the  circumstances 
of  which  were  similar  to  the  present,  stood  forward  to  require 
powers  such  as  were  now  sought  for  by  his  majesty’s  minister.^. 
Whatever  obloquy  might  formerly  have  been  cast  on  those  who 
demanded  additional  powers,  they  only  required  them  out  of 
regard  for  the  laws  of  order  and  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country,  under  the  particular  circumstances  in  which  the  em- 
pire was  placed.  He  thought  that  thanks  were  due  to  ministers 
for  adopting  such  a course;  and  putting  aside  all  other  conside- 
rations, for  having,  when  they  found  themselves  thus  circum- 
stanced, brought  forward  a measure  which,  in  his  opinion,  was 
a right  and  proper  one.  By  thus  proceeding  they  had  justified 
him  and  his  noble  colleagues,  for  having  on  former  occasions 
pursued  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Whatever  were  the  charges 
that  might  be  advanced  a<rain.«t  noble  lords  opposite,  that  was 
not  the  time  for  them.  The  question  now  was  whether  they 
should  not  all  join  in  endeavoring  to  restore  Ireland  to  alle- 
giance to  his  majesty.  Upon  these  grounds,  diflering  as  he  d'id 
upon  many  points  from  the  noble  lord  opposite,  he  should  vote 
for  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed,  and  ordered 
to  be  carried  to  the  commons. 


HODSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Lord  .Blthorp  moved  that  the  suppression  bill  should  be  read  a 
first  lime  on  the  27th  Feb. 

Mr.  II.  Grattan  said,  that  without  wishing  to  enter  into  the 
debate,  he  would  enter  his  protest  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know  when  the  house  might  e.xpcct  the 
remedial  measure  which  tlie  government  had  promised.  He 
hoped  that  the  house  would  not  pass  the  present  hill  until  the 
others  were  passed,  or  at  least  until  they  were  sali-fied  that 
they  would  pass,  lest  they  should  render  thmnselves  liable  to 
be  charged  with  passing  only  the  coercive  measure.  The  ex- 
perience of  last  year,  was  not  to  bo  lost  upon  him;  The  go- 
vernment then  told  the  house  that  remedial  measures  should  be 
passed  with  the  coercive  measure.  The  latter  was  passed,  but 
the  house  never  saw  the  others.  [Hear.] 

Lord  Mthorp  said  that  a hill  which  he  intended  as  a remedial 
measure,  namely,  that  for  getting  rid  of  the  collection  of  tithes 
under  the  former  system,  was  passed  during  the  last  session. 
If  gentlemen  chose  to  put  a different  interpretation  on  what 
ministers  said,  from  that  which  they  intended  th#m  to  bear,  it 
was  not  their  fault.  The  retmrt  of  the  tithe  committee,  if  it 
had  been  examined,  would  have  .shown  what  was  the  nature  of 


the  remedial  measure  which  the  government  intended  to  pro- 
pose upon  that  occasion.  With  respect  to  the  remedial  mea- 
sure at  present  in  contemplation,  he  had  staled  a day  or  two 
ago,  that  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  introduce  the  bill  for  church  re- 
form by  the  end  of  next  week,  and  the  bill  for  amending  the 
grand  jury  system  by  the  middle  of  the  week.  It  was  for  the 
house  to  decide  whether  they  had  sufficient  confidence  in  mi- 
nisters to  believe  that  they  were  in  earnest,  when  they  said 
they  would  carry  through  the  remedial  measures.  [Hear,  hear.] 

Mr.  O’Connell  said,  the  members  of  that  house  might  be  dis- 
posed to  place  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  intention  of  minis- 
ters, and  to  believe  that  they  had  the  power  of  carrying  their 
remedial  measures  through  that  house,  but  ministers  would  not 
insinuate  that  they  could  control  another  assembly.  [Hear.] 
Could  it  be  said,  that  in  another  place  any  measure  advantage- 
ous to  Ireland  was  certain  of  passing?  Any  thing  disadvantage- 
ous to  her,  was,  he  knew,  sure  to  pass,  any  measure  springing 
from  malignant  hatred  of  that  country  [“hear”  and  murmurs.] 
No  more  on  that  point.  He  understood  from  the  noble  lord  a 
few  nights  since,  that  he  expected  to  have  been  able  to  intro- 
duce the  grand  jury  bill  during  the  week. 

Lord  Jilthorp.  I said  next  week. 

Mr.  O’ ConneZZ  said  he  understood  the  noble  lord  differently, 
but  no  matter:  he  rose  on  the  present  occasion  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  apologising  to  his  constituents  for  permitting  one 
vote  respecting  this  despotic  bill  to  pass  without  discussing  it; 
but  as  the  noble  lord  had  complied  with  the  suggestion  of  many 
persons  opposed  to  the  measure,  by  postponing  the  first  reading 
till  Wednesday,  he  would  abstain  from  entering  into  any  debate 
respecting  it,  contenting  himself  with  giving  notice  that  he 
would  move  a call  of  the  house  for  Wednesday,  and  would  re- 
peat the  call  whenever  he  thought  he  perceived  any  relaxation 
of  its  effects  as  long  as  the  bill  was  before  the  house.  Once 
more  he  must  apfilogise  to  his  constituents  for  allowing  the  bill 
to  be  mentioned  in  the  house  without  raising  his  voice  against 
it.  The  phrase  “the  madness  of  slavery”  was  cheered  once  in 
that  house.  He  felt  the  madness  of  slavery  coming  over  him 
then.  He  would  proceed  no  farther. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  that  the  honorable  and  learned  member  had 
made  one  observation  by  which  he  appeared  necessarily  to 
connect  two  measures  w’hich  had  no  connexion  with  each 
other.  Undoubtedly  ministers  had  declared— and  if  some  par- 
ties had  given  them  more  confidence  for  their  good  intentions, 
and  would  wait  with  a little  more  patience  to  see  whether  they 
would  perform  their  promises,  instead  of  exciting  violent  oppo- 
sition before  they  knew. what  the  conduct  of  government  was 
likely  to  be,  it  might  have  tended  more  to  the  peace  of  Ireland; 
undoubtedly  ministers  had  held  forth  an  expectation  that  it  was 
then  their  intention,  acting  on  the  principles  which  they  had 
always  professed,  and  he  would  venture  to  say,  on  which  they 
had  already  acted,  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  remedy  of  the 
real  and  acknowledged  grievances  of  Ireland.  So  anxious  had 
they  been  to  prove  to  the  house  and  the  country  that  they  were 
not  putting  forth  mere  professions,  that  they  had  taken  the  ear- 
liest possible  opportunity  after  the  opening  of  the  session  to  de- 
clare the  measures  which  it  was  their  intention  to  propose  to 
parliament.  Those  measures  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
reluctant  consent  of  the  honorable  and  learned  member  him- 
self, which  he  now  vainly  attempted  to  retract,  to  be  real  and 
substantial  measures  of  relief,  and  remedies  for  abuses.  At  the 
same  time  that  ministers  announced  these  measures  they  ap- 
plied to  parliament  for  another  measure — which  they  had  late 
asked  for  and  reluctantly  resorted  to — Avhen  it  was  imperiously 
called  for,  not  for  the  maintenance  of  the  present  administra- 
tion, but  for  the  mainten.ance  of  any  administration,  and  which, 
he  declared  to  God,  he  would  not  have  asked  for,  sitting  on  the 
benches  where  he  did,  if  he  would  not  have  voted  for  sitting  on 
those  opposed  to  him.  [Cheers.] 

If  any  administration,  let  it  have  been  formed  of  what  party 
it  might,  had,  in  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  proposed  the  mea- 
sure which  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  have  recommended,  in 
office  or  out  of  office,  he  would  equally  have  supported  that 
measure,  which  he  held  to  be  not  of  a coercive  but  of  a protec- 
tive nature.  [Cheers.]  But  although  it  was  right  that  the 
house  and  country  should  know  what  remedial  measure  it  was 
proposed  should  accompany  the  restrictive  but  necessary  mea- 
sures, it  was  not  necessary  that  two  sets  of  measures  should 
move  pari  passu,  side  by  side  through  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment. The  honorable  and  learned  member  said  that  the  go- 
vernment could  not  carry  those  measures  for  the  benefit  of  Ire- 
land, through  the  other  house.  Speaking  in  the  name  of  the 
cabinet,  he  said  that  the  government  was  pledged  to  carry  those 
measures  through.  If  they  could  not  carry  the  remedial  as  well 
as  the  painful  and  coercive  measures,  they  were  no  longer  a 
government — they  could  not  continue  to  sit  on  those  benches. 
[Cheers.]  He  said  that  if  they  were  unable  to  carry  their  mea- 
sures through,  they  were  not  only  unable  to  exercise,  but  un- 
worthy of  exercising  the  functions  of  a government;  and  he 
should  hold  himself  disgraced  by  continuing  to  hold  the  situa- 
tion which  he  filled  under  such  an  administration.  [Cheers.] 
Government  therefore  was  pledged  to  this — that  both  the  reme- 
dial and  the  coercive  measure  should  pass. 

They  were  bound  by  their  character,  they  were  bound  by  their 
situations — they  were  bound  by  their  honor  as  gentlemen — to 
carry  them  through;  and  if  they  failed  in  doing  so,  they  could 
not  continue  to  hold  their  situations— they  could  not  call  upon 
the  house  to  place  confidence  in  them.  [Cheers.]  That  was 
the  line  of  policy  which  government  meant  to  pursue;  but  he 
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could  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  this  measure  or  that  measure 
should  be  passed  first  or  last, — it  was  sufficient  to  slate  that  if 
they  could  not  carry  every  thing  they  proposed,  they  were  no 
longer  the  government  of  the  country.  The  two  sets  of  mea- 
sures were  independent  of  each  other,  but  the  rejection  of  either 
would  equally  establish  this  fact,  that  the  administration  did  not 
possess  the  confidence  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  and 
therefore  could  not  continue  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  coun- 
try. [Cheers.] 

Mr.  Baldwin.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  said  that  he 
would  not  continue  to  be  a minister  of  the  crown  unless  he 
could  carry  his  coercive  measures.  Now,  he  [Dr.  Baldwin] 
thought  that  he  was  not  worthy  to  be  a minister  if  he  attempted 
to  carry  them.  No  minister  was  worthy  of  the  confidence  of 
parliament,  or  the  support  of  the  crown,  who  should  endeavor 
to  deprive  the  Irish  people  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  The 
coercive  measures  would  encounter  from  him,  and  other  Irish 
members  representing  popular  constituencies,  the  utmost  possi- 
ble opposition.  He  charged  the  right  honorable  secretary  open- 
ly in  the  face  of  the  hnuse  and  country,  with  having,  in  the  re- 
medial measures  which  were  about  to  be  introduced,  “kept  the 
word  of  promise  to  Uie  ear”  of  Ireland,  and  broken  it  to  her 
hope.  [Hear.]  The  remedial  measures  would  be  perfectly  nu- 
gatory if  accompanied  with  the  coercive  measures.  He  could 
assure  minisl«rs  that  these  coercive  measures  would  do  more 
to  dissolve  the  lies  which  bound  Ireland  to  England  than  any 
thing  else  could  possibly  do.  The  Irish  people  possessed  a spi- 
rit which  would  not  bow  down  to  tyranny.  If  the  right  hono- 
rable secretary  wished  to  maintain  the  union,  let  him  treat  the 
Irish  people  as  he  would  treat  the  people  of  England.  Before 
it  was  too  late  he  called  upon  the  government  to  retrace  their 
steps. 

iMr.  P.  Howard,  said  that  the  right  hon.  seeretary  had  not 
said  that  he  would  not  continue  to  be  a minister  of  the  crown 
unless  he  could  carry  the  coercive  .measures,  but  unless  he 
could  carry  the  remedial  measure  also.  Gentlemen  might  at- 
tack government  if  they  pleased,  but  at  all  events  they  should 
proceed  upon  correct  premises. 

Mr.  Shcil  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  declaration  of  the 
right  honorable  gentleman  that  he  and  his  colleagues  would  not 
remain  in  office  unless  Ihey.carried  their  remedial  measures,  he 
begged  to  know  what  became  of  a portion  of  the  remedial  mea- 
sures which  were  introduced  last  session,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment were  repeatedly  pledged,  and  which  passed  through  the 
house  of  commons — he  meant  the  bill  for  assimilating  the  mode 
of  calling  juries  in  England  and  Ireland.^*  The  noble  lord  said, 
in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  that  the  government  was  pledged 
to  carry  that  bill.  Where  was  it  now.^  Had  the  pledge  given 
by  the  noble  lord  been  fulfilled?  Why  had  that  measure  been 
relinquished?  It  was  left  to  a committee.  Had  that  committee 
made  any  report?  Had  the  government,  in  this  instance,  acted 
on  the  principle  so  eloquently  laid  down  by  the  right  honorable 
secretary? 

Lord  Mthrop  admitted  that  he  had  given  the  pledge  to  which 
the  learned  member  referred,  and  he  had  done  so  with  perfect 
sincerity,  and  with  full  confidence  that  it  would  be  redeemed. 
[Hear.]  He  expected  the  measure  would  have  been  carried; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  fairly  acknowledge  he  did  not 
consider,  from  the  circumstances  under  which  he  failed  in  ful- 
filling the  pledge  that  he  was  so  far  compromised  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  a member  of  the  government. 
[Hear,  hear.]  He  might  be  wrong  in  having  come  to  that  con- 
clusion, but  he  had  arrived  at  it  after  the  best  consideration 
which  he  was  able  to  give  the  subject,  and  he  W'ould  now  ad- 
mit that  the  pledge  must  be  redeemed  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent session.  [Hear,  hear.] 

An  honorable  member  said  that  if  the  remedial  measure  should 
pass,  the  coercive  measures  would  be  unnecessary. 

Mr.  O'Connell  denied  that  he  ever  made  his  opposition  de- 
pendent on  the  success  of  what  the  right  honorable  secretary 
was  pleased  to  call  his  remedial  measures.  -The  right  honora- 
ble secretary  quite  mistook  him  if  he  supposed  him  to  say  that 
his  opposition  to  the  coercive  measures  would  be  in  one  de- 
gree mitigated  by  the  success  of  the  remedial  ones.  He  did  not 
expect  because  he  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  a feeling  of 
gratitude  towards  those  whom  he  considered  to  be  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  to  be  taunted  with  the  approbation  he  had  be- 
stowed upon  some  of  the  measures  of  government,  and  to  have 
his  conduct  in  that  respect  flung  back  at  him  in  the  way  it  had 
been  by  the  right  honorable  secretary. 

Mr.  Stanley  said  that  he  understood  the  honorable  and  learn- 
ed member  to  have  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  whether  the 
ministers  possessed  the  power  of  carrying  their  remedial  mea- 
sures through  the  house  of  lords. 

Mr.  O’’ Connell  admitted  that  he  had  done  so,  but  not  as  a 
ground  for  opposing  the  coercive  measures. 

Mr.  Finn  entreated  English  members  not  to  deceive  them- 
selves w'ith  respect  to  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  people.  .No  re- 
medial measure  would  be  received  wdth  gratitude  in  Ireland,  if 
accompanied  by  coercive  measures.  The  people  of  Ireland 
loved  liberty  too  much  to  accept  any  thing  as  a substitute  for  it. 

Mr.  Fergus  O’  Connell  snUl  that  notwithstanding  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had,  with  his  usual  indiscretion  provoked  discus- 
sion, he  would  abstain  from  entering  upon  any  debateable  to- 
pics, and  would  merely  remind  the  house  of  the  words  formerly 
used  by  the  right  honorable  paymaster  of  the  forces,  that  “it 
was  impossible  for  the  whisper  of  a faction  to  prevail  against 
the  voice  of  a nation.”  [Hear.] 


The  bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  read  a first 
time  on  Wednesday  next. 

LETTER  FROM  D.  O’CONNELL. 

Addressed  to  a gentleman  in  Dublin. 

14,  Albemarle  street,  London,  Saturday. 

I proposed  to  myself  to  send  you  for  publication,  on  Monday, 
an  address  to  the  Irish  people,  on  the  present  truly  awful  crisis 
of  public  affairs,  but  I have  been  occupied  with  conferences  all 
day,  with  Irish  and  British  members  of  the  commons — and  I de- 
rive much  consolation  from  being  able  to  tell  you,  that  not  only 
are  the  popular  Irish  members  firm  and  unanimous,  but  that 
there  are  a greater  number  far  than  I could  possibly  expect  of 
the  British  members,  determined  to  resist  the  atrocious  tyranny 
with  which  earl  Grey  has  the  unheard-of  audacity  to  dare  to 
threaten  Ireland.  Talk  of  an  union,  indeed,  between  the  coun- 
tries, after  presuming  to  attempt  ko  outlaw  the  inhabitants  of 
one  great  portion  of  the  empire!! 

But  the  extreme  despotism  of  the  proposed  measures  has  a 
tendency  to-disgust  every  friend  of  liberty,  and  in  England  we 
shall  certainly  get  support  out  of  doors. 

In  the  meantime,  pray  use  my  name  to  conjure  the  people, 
first,  to  be  perfectly  peaceable — no  outbreak — no  violence;  on 
the  contrary,  prove  the  absolute  madness  of  doing  the  business 
of  our  enemies,  by  any  species  of  violation  of  the  law.  Se- 
condly, get  the  clergy,  if  possible,  and  the  laity,  unanimously  to 
petition.  Petition — petition — petition  against  these  measures. 
Let  us  have  firm,  respectful,  strong  petitions  from  every  part  of 
Ireland. 

“Let  there  be  no  despair — the  constitutional  battle  for  Irish 
liberty  is  not  yet  lost — neither  shall  it  be,  with  the  blessing  ol 
God.  I repeat,  let  no  man  despair;  on  the  contrary,  call  on  the 
friends  of  freedom  to  insist  that  their  representatives  shall  do 
their  duty. 

“I  have  not  time  this  day  to  write  more,  Let  ‘peace,  order 
and  constitutional  exertion’  be  our  motto. 

“Believe  me,  &c.  DANIEL  O’CONNELL.” 

Dublin,  February  20.  Ever  since  the  announcement  of  the 
contemplated  coercive  measures  this  metropolis  has  been  in  a 
state  of  unusual  agitation.  Yesterday  a meeting  of  the  trade 
of  tailors,  to  petition  for  a repeal  of  the  union,  took  place  at 
the  Arena.  It  w’as  intended  as  the  prelude  to  petitions  ffom 
all  other  trades  on  this  topic,  but  now  that  course  has  been 
abandoned,  in  the  uncertainty  that  hangs  over  the  future  fate 
of  this  kingdom.  Yesterday  also  a meeting  of  the  volunteers 
took  place,  but  soon  afterwards  adjourned,  the  members  de- 
claring that  they  could  not  trust  themselves  to  speak  or  act 
upon  such  an  eventful  crisis  without  further  deliberation.-^ 
They  met  again  to-day.  To-morrow  a great  and  general  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  is  summoned  to  take  into  consideration 
the  impending  measures,  and  concert  measures  to  avert  the 
danger.  The  members  of  the  volunteers  will  be  the  principal 
actors,  and  it  is  understood  that  urgent  remonstrances  to  par- 
liament will  be  adopted,  together  with  strong  recommenda- 
tions to  the  various  constituencies  throughout  the  country  to 
react  on  their  representatives,  and  urge  them  to  oppose  the 
measures  of  lord  Grey  to  the  utmost.  All  yesterday  and  to-day 
a visible  increase  in  the  demand  for  gold  at  the  bank  of  Ireland 
is  evident,  but  it  amounts  to  nothing  of  consequence  yet.  The 
majority  of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  the  peasantry,  wait  for 
O’Connell’s  advice,  (or  indeed  command),  in  cases  of  this 
nature,  before  they  decide  on  taking  such  a step.  But  if  he 
says,  “go  to  the  bank  for  gold,”  every  one  will  run  there  from 
the  very  natural  appre|iension  that  his  voice  will  influence  the 
majority,  and  that  those  who  hesitate  may  be  too  late. 

London,  February  24.  We  have  received  intelligence  of  a 
very  important  nature  from  Birmingham.  The  political  union 
met  on  Tuesday,  and  resolved  to  call  on  all  the  constituencies 
of  England  to  urge  their  representatives  to  oppose  the  Irish  co- 
ercion bill.  Mr.  De  Rosco  Attwood  said  a new  field  of  agitation 
was  opened  to  them  on  which  he  entered  with  a heavy  heart;  a 
grand  public  meeting  was  fixed  for  Monday  next,  and  much  ex- 
citement is  felt  on  the  subject. 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

These  islands  continue  to  be  much  agitated.  Their  vicinity, 
and  other  circumstances,  gives  us  much  interest  in  their  affairs. 
A reformed  parliament  has  met  in  England — and  the  session 
will  hardly  pass  without  new  causes  of  excitement. 

PROCLAMATION  BY  THE  KING. 

^‘William  R — Whereas,  it  hath  been  represented  to  us,  that 
divers  of  our  subjects  resident  in  our  island  of  Jamaica,  hath 
associated  themselves  together  into  certain  voluntary  societies, 
under  the  name  of  colonial  church  unions,  or  other  similar  de- 
signations, and  that  public  meetings  of  such  societies  have  been 
holden  in  different  parts  of  our  said  island,  on  which  occasions, 
resolutions  have  been  entered  into  for  the  forcible  removal  from 
our  said  island,  of  divers  teachers  and  ministers  of  religion,  dis- 
senting from  the  doctrine  or  discipline  of  the  established  church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  And  whereas  it  hath  been  further  re- 
prpented  to  us,  that  the  several  resolutions  aforesaid  have  been 
printed  and  dispersed  throughout  the  said  island,  to  the  great 
disquiet  and  alarm,  not  only  of  such  religious  teachers  as  afore- 
said, and  of  their  several  congregations,  but  of  all  other  peace- 
able and  well  disposed  inhabitants  of  our  said  island.  And 
whereas  such  proceedings  as  aforesaid  are  contrary  to  law,  and 
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tend  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the  public  peace  in  our  said 
island.  Now,  therefore,  we  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known 
to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  we  are  purposed  and  firmly 
resojved,  in  the  exercise  of  our  lawful  authority,  to  maintain 
within  our  said  island,  the  principles  of  religious  toleration,  and 
to  protect  and  defetid  all  our  subjests  and  others  resident'there, 
in  the  public  worship  of  Almiglity  God,  according  to  their  own 
consciences,  although  such  worship  may  not  be  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  the  church  of  England 
and  Ireland  aforesaid,  so  long  as  such  persons  shall  conform 
and  be  obedient  to  the  laws.  And  we  do  hereby  admonish  all 
persons  resident  within  our  said  island,  that  if  any  attempts 
shall  be  made  to  carry  into  etiect  any  such  resolution  as  afore- 
said, for  the  forcible  removal  from  our  said  island  of  any  such 
teachers  and  ministers  as  aforesaid;  or  if  any  such  society,  or 
any  other  persons  within  our  said  island,  shall  rei)ublish  any 
such  illegal  resolution  as  aforesaid,  that  then,  and  in  every  such 
case,  w’e  will  enforce  against  all  persons  presuming  so  to  offend, 
all  such  pains  and  penalties  as  they  may  incur  by  such  their 
offences:  And  we  do  hereby  strictly  warn  and  admonish  our 
subjects,  and  all  others  resident  within  the  said  island,  that 
they  do  abstain  from  associating  themselves  with  any  society 
formed,  or  which  may  be  formed  for  any  such  illegal  purpose 
as  aforesaid,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  to  us,  at  their 
peril.” 

Were  it  not  for  the  late  ravings  of  the  nullifiers  of  South  Caro- 
lina against  president  Jackson’s  proclamation,  our  readers  could 
form  no  adequate  idea  of  the  violence  and  asperity  of  the  stric- 
tures lavished  on  the  royal  one,  in  Jamaica,  or  of  the  personal 
invective  directed  against  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  tlie  governor, 
for  the  congenial  circular  which  he  issued.  The  Royal  Gazette 
is  alone  moderate.  We  take  the  annexed  articles  from  that 
paper  of  the  2d  instant. 

“Public  feeling,  both  in  town  and  country,  has  been  very 
much  excited  by  the  proclamation  and  circular  issued  by  his 
excellency  the  governor  on  Saturday  last.  Such  an  event  war:- 
to  be  expected,  but  notwithstanding  that  excitement  and  the 
present  prevalent  irritation,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  all  to  render 
due  obedience  to  the  laws,  to  venerate  the  constitution  of  their 
country,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  resolve  to  maintain,  by 
every  proper,  legal  and  constitutional  means,  their  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  property.  We  sincerely  trust  that  no  infraction  of 
the  public  peace  w'ill  occur,  nor  will  our  friends  and  country- 
men abandon  their  reason  and  judgment,  but  dispassionately 
adopt  such  plans  as  wall  secure  their  rights  without  violating  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  present  circumstances,  welfare  and 
tranquillity  of  the  island  render  such  a line  of  conduct  impera- 
tively necessary;  when  these  are  consulted,  when  certain  possi- 
ble events  are  duly  regarded,  we  feel  confident  that  the  respect- 
able portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  will  listen  to  the 
voice  of  prudence,  and  pursue  only  those  means  for  the  attain 
ment  of  their  permanent  security  which  are  consonant  with  the 
laws,  and  accord  with  their  judgment  and  reason.  Peace  and 
unanimity  should  be  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  the  friends  and 
sons  of  Jamaica. 

“The  attorney  general  has  sent  out  an  indictment  against  the 
editor  of  the  Despatch,  for  certain  remarks  published  by  him  in 
his  paper  of  the  24th  ult.  relative  to  the  proclamation  of  Satur- 
day last,  and  his  excellency’s  administration  of  the  government 
of  this  island.  It  was  rumored  to-day  that  our  neighbors  of  the 
Courant  would  be  in  for  a similar  treat. 

“It  is  reported  that  the  attorney  general  intends  to  prosecute 
Mr.  Marsden,  for  having  hissed  at  his  excellency,  the  governor, 
while  proceeding  to  inspect  the  troops  in  the  barrack  square  at 
Spanish-Town,  on  Monday  last.” 

We  subjoin  a few  effusions  of  the  Courant’s  splendid  bile. 

“A  report  was  current  in  town  yesterday,  that  cotnmodore 
Farquhar  would  proceed  in  a few  days  to  the  north  side,  in  his 
majesty’s  ship  Blanche,  with  a detachment  of  one  of  the  regi 
ments  stationed  here,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  protection  to 
the  babes  of  grace,  the  Baptist  preachers.  If  the  commodore 
is  sent  upon  such  a service,  he  will  do  his  duty,  however  re- 
pugnant to  his  feelings  it  may  be,  to  give  support  to  men  whom 
he  has  already  declared,  had,  by  their  preaching  and  teaching, 
occasioned  the  late  rebellion.” 

“We  were  assured  yesterday,  that  the  earl  of  Mulgrave’^  de- 
parture from  this  island  will  take  place  in  March  next.  We  do 
not  vouch  for  the  fact,  but  of  this  we  are  certain— that  although 
his  arrival  was  hailed  with  delight  by  every  class  of  our  inhabi- 
tants, that  a double  portion  of  rejoicing  would  take  place  on  his 
embarking  for  his  native  shores.  If  lord  Mulgrave  reposes  on  a 
bed  of  thorns,  he  has  prepared  it  for  himself;  for  no  governor 
ever  arrived  in  Jamaica,  whose  presence  was  more  welcomed; 
and  we  regret  the  change  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  cause  of 
it.  Lord  Mulgrave  rides  a high  horse;  but  he  will  soon  find,  if 
he  has  not  already  found  it  out,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jamaica 
will  allow  no  individual,  however  high  in  rank,  or  transcendant 
his  talents,  to  gallop  rough-shod  over  them.  Lord  Mulgrave 
has  made  the  attempt;  and  a little  time  will  shew  him  how  far 
he  ought  to  proceed  on  his  reckless  course.” 

(^FVom  the  London  Guardian  of  Jan.  29. 

The  We^India  interest  were  thrown  into  considerable  alarm 
yesterday  by  a report  that  it  was  the  intention  of  ministers  to 
introduce  a bill  into  the  new  parliament  for  the  immediate 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  It  was  stated 
that  the  purport  of  the  bill  was  to  limit  the  existence  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies  to  three  years,  and  that  it  was  not  the  intention 


of  the  government  to  offer  any  compensation  to  the  planters  or 
proprietors. 

In  consequence  of  these  rumors,  a deputation  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  West  Indies  waited  upon  lord  Grey,  and 
had  an  audience  of  the  noble  earl  at  the  treasury  yesterday  af- 
ternoon. They  requested  to  be  informed  whether  it  was  true 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  government  to  emancipate  the 
slave  population.^  The  answer,  we  understand  was  in  the  aflir- 
mative;  and  that  a bill  for  that  purpose  would,  on  an  early  day, 
be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  new  parliament.  It 
was  al.so  intimated  that  three  years  would  be  the  period  fixed 
for  the  extinction  of  slavery— that  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes would  be  unconditional,  and  that  no  compensation,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  would  be  allowed. 

Upon  it  being  represented  to  the  noble  earl,  the  probable  con- 
sequence wliich  might  ensue  in  the  colonies  in  case  those  mea- 
sures were  prematurely  announced,  his  lordship  intimated  that 
the  government  were  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies,  and  that 
an  imposing  force,  consisting  of  15,000  men  would  forthwith  be 
sent  to  the  West  Indies. 

The  Globe  of  the  same  evening  declared  that  “the  reported 
conversation  with  lord  Grey  was  not  entitled  to  the  least  credit.” 
The  Times  of  Wednesday  gave  the  following,  as  eonlaining  the 
substance  of  the  interesting  conversation  between  the  premier 
and  the  deputation: — 

Some  excitement  has  been  produced  among  the  West  India 
interest,  by  statements  put  forth  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
occurred  at  an  interview  of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  that 
body  with  lord  Grey  yesterday  at  the  treasury. 

Those  statements  are,  however,  generally  incorrect  and  great- 
ly exaggerated  in  those  respects  where  they  have  any  founda- 
tion. In  reply  to  a question  put  to  him  by  the  deputation,  what 
was  really  said  by  the  minister,  w'as  to  the  effect  that  the  ca- 
binet had  under  their  consideration  a plan  to  set  at  rest  the  ques-  • 
tion  of  negro  emancipation,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors as  well  as  that  of  the  slave  was  considered,  but  that 
with  regard  to  the  reports  in  circulation  on  the  subject,  and 
which  led,  it  appears,  to  the  deputation,  he  should  neither  con- 
firm nor  contradict  them.  As  to  the  order  in  council  of  Novem- 
ber, 1831,  now  virtually  in  abeyance,  having  been  modified  in  the 
crown  colonies,  and  rejected  by  those  possessing  legislative  as- 
semblies, the  adoption  of  it,  it  is  understood,  will  not  be  pressed 
upon  them.  It  remains,  as  yet,  unsettled  in  the  cabinet  whe- 
ther the  renewal  shall  take  place  of  the  committees  of  the  houses 
of  lords  and  commons,  appointed  last  session  to  inquire  into  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  several  West  India  colonies  in  -relation 
to  the  slave  population.  Lord  Grey  remarked  that  he  did  not 
see  the  utility  of  them,  but  that  he  would  confer  with  his  col- 
leagues on  the  subject. 

A subsequent  number  of  the  Times  says — 

“We  would  strongly  recommend  to  our  correspondent  to  dis- 
miss at  once  from  his  mind  the  expectation  which  seems  so 
strongly  to  possess  it,  that  compensation  will  be  awarded  to  the 
slaveowners.  The  slave  owners  have  certainly,  in  strict  law, 
a property  in  their  slaves.  1 he  owners  of  Gallon,  Dunwich 
and  Old  Sarum,  had  also  a legal  property  in  their  boroughs,  but 
property  based  on  the  violation  of  the  claims  of  humanity  is  no 
more  sacred  than  that  founded  on  the  violation  of  constitutional 
principles.  Public  opinion  blasted  the  claims  of  the  boroughmong- 
ers  before  the  annihilating  sweep  of  schedule  A,  and  no  man 
dared  ask  an  indemnity  for  the  money  value  of  a flagrant  instru- 
ment of  wrong.  The  public  voice  has  denounced  with  equal 
emphasis  and  indignation  the  disgusting  system  of  slavery;  and 
our  opinion  decidedly  is,  that  neither  the  parliament  nor  the^ 
people  of  England  will  listen  to  any  arrangement  which  admits 
the  claims  of  the  dealers  in  human  flesh,  though  a bona  fide 
price  may  have  been  given  for  that  flesh.” 

The  following  plan,  to  supersede  slave  labor,  in  part,  is,  ac- 
cording to  BelPs  Messenger,  to  be  tried. 

Alteration  in  the  sugar  trade.  A plan  to  alter  the  sugar  trade, 
to  change  the  colonial  system  entirely,  and  to  reduce  the  de- 
mand for  slave  labor,  has  been  submitted  to  his  majesty’s  minis- 
ters, and  to  the  leading  houses  in  the  West  India  trade;  the 
(luestion  is  entertained  by  the  ministry,  and  the  planters  are  re- 
presented as  being  favorable  to  the  new  system. 

It  is  proposed  that  only  one  process  should  take  place  in  the 
West  Indies,  namely,  the  boiling  of  the  sugar  cane,  the  pro- 
ceeds in  a fluid  state  to  be  shipped  to  England,  and  to  be  manu- 
factured here;  the  process  of  making  muscovades,  and  of  refined 
sugar,  and  the  distillation  of  rum,  all  to  be  performed  in  England. 
The  person  who  has  submitted  this  plan  to  the  ministers  has 
taken  out  a patent  for  making  refined  sugar  from  the  saccharine 
matter  in  the  fluid  state  by  one  process.  The  ministers,  who 
have  taken  this  plan  into  consideration,  have  alluded  to  difficul- 
tie.s  wliich  would  arise  as  to  collecting  the  revenue,  about  four 
millions  annually;  but  ns  all  the  produce  would  be  sent  to  Eu- 
rope, as  at  present,  the  fixing  the  duty  is  merely  a matter  of  de- 
tail,not  of  insurmountable  difficulty  or  objection  to  the  other  part 
of  the  plan.  So  far  as  regards  the  reducing  the  demand  for  slave 
labor,  that  part  of  the  plan  of  course  meets  with  the  approbation 
of  the  ministers.  The  calculation  that  one-half  the  labor  of  the 
slaves  would  be  reduced  is  stated  to  be  greatly  under  the  mark. 
The  portion  of  labor  which  would  be  saved  is  that  pressing  the 
most  severely  on  thy  slave,  being  night  work  in  the  curing 
hoti.^es  and  in  the  distillation  of  rum,  and  as  the  plough  has 
been  lately  introduced  into  the  field  labor,  the  work  of  the  slave 
would  be  trivial.  The  manufacturing  of  the  saccharine  matter 
in  England  would  be  attended  with  great  changes— the  detail 
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of  the  refining  would  be  completely  altered — the  process  of  dis- 
tilling rum  would  also  be  entir^jly  a new' one.  .'J’he  refiners,  a 
powerful  body,  are  the  only  persons  who  liave  evinced  a se- 
rious opposition  to  these  new  measures;  tliey  carry  their  ob- 
jections to  the  extreme,  as  all  their  apparatus  for  refining,  and 
their  valuable  establishments  ntnst  be  changed  or  reruiered 
worthless.  The  plan  has  produced  a great  sensation;  the  chief 
objection  appears  to  be  the  throwing  the  greater  part  of  the 
trade  into  few  hands;  but  this  evil  w'ould,of  course,  he  of  short 
duration.  Large  contracts  are  in  the  mean  time  entered  into 
for  the  supply  of  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  rude  state,  after 
the  first  boiling  of  the  cane.  TJie  trial  of  the  new  system  will 
commence  on  an  extensive  sale. 

Memorandum^  communicated  hy  i-wount  Goderich  to  the  West 
India  body,  February  4,  lt^33. 

1.  His  majesty’s  government  will  be  ready  to  communicate 
confidentially  with  the  West  India  body  before  they  submit  to 
parliament  any  propositions  upon  the  subject  of  the  West  India 
aflairs. 

2.  The  gov'crnment  retain  their  original  opinion  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  a committee  of  the  house  of  lords,  of  which  the  West 
India  body  now  seek  the  renewal.  They  felt  at  the  time  con- 
fident that  it  would  necessarily  be  followed  by  the  appointment 
of  a committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  which,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, would  aim  at  ditFerent  objects,  and  be  conducted  upon  dif- 
ferent principles;  and  they  apprehended  tliat  the  result  of  the  in- 
quiries would  he  to  increase  the  vehemence  of  the  controversy 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  to  irritate  rather  than  moderate  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  public,  and  aggravate  the  acknowledged 
difficulties  of  the  whole  question. 

What  has  occurred  since  the  close  of  the  last  session  has  not 
altered,  but  has,  on  the  contrary,  confirmed  these  views;  and 
they  would  earnestly  press  upon  the  West  India  body  the  expe- 
diency of  not  calling,  upon  the  present  occasion,  for  a renewal 
of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  lords. 

Tlrey  admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  there  prevailed,  when  the 
committee  closed  their  labors,  an  impression  that  their  inquiries 
would  be  resumed  in  the  present  session,  and  that  that  impres- 
sion was  countenanced  by  the  language  of  the  respective  re- 
ports. Nor  are  they  disposed  to  deny  that  they  themselves 
looked  forward  to  that  course.  Considering,  however,  every 
thing  which  has  subsequently  passed,  and  the  actual  state  of 
the  question,  they  feel  that  they  would  best  consult  the  interest 
of  the  West  Indies,  by  not  inviting  the  house  of  lords  to  reap- 
point the  committee.  If,  nevertiieless,  the  West  India  body 
should  continue  to  think  its  revival  essential  to  their  interests, 
his  majesty’s  government  will  not  oppose  such  a proposition  if 
brought  forward  from  any  other  quarter. 

Feeling  it,  however,  to  be  their  duty  in  the  present  crisis  of 
West  India  affairs,  to  act  upon  their  own  responsibility,  they 
deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  state,  that  the  appointment  of 
such  a committee  would  not  cause  them  to  abstain  from  ma- 
turing and  proposing  such  measures  as  they  may,  upon  full  con- 
sideration, and  after  communication  with  the  West  India  body, 
deem  to  be  best  calculated  to  bring  this  important  subject  to  a 
safe  and  satisfactory  termination. 

Memorial  of  the  standing  committee  of  "West  India  planters  and 
merchants,  consequent  upon  the  foregoing  communication. 

To  the  right  honorable  the  earl  Grey,  K.  G.  first  lord  of  his 
majesty’s  treasury,  &c.  &c.  &c.  and  to  the  other  ministers  of 
the  crow'n. 

Your  memorialists  beg  respectfully  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a communication,  in  the  form  of  a minute,  bearing  date  the 
4th  inst.  having  reference  to  the  conference  of  the  28th  ult. 
and  beg  to  express  their  satisfaction  at  the  king’s  government 
having  assured  them  that  they  will  “communicate  confidentially 
with  the  West  India  body,  before  they  submit  to  parliament  any 
proposition  upon  the  subject  of  West  India  affairs.” 

Your  memorialists  submit  that,  if  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  consequent  upon  the  granting 
that  in  the  house  of  lords,  has,  by  the  result  of  its  inquiries, 
“increased  the  vehemence  of  the  controversy,  and  irritated, 
rather  than  moderated,  the  excited  feelings  of  the  public,”  that 
effect  is  attributable  to  the  publication  of  the  evidence  in  an  in- 
complete and  inconclusive  state;  and  although  your  memorial- 
ists have  no  desire  to  aggravate  the  difficulties  of  the  question, 
yet  they  deem  it  essential  to  the  just  and  safe  settlement  of  it, 
that  the  real  extent  of  those  difficulties  should  be  made  appa- 
rent. 

The  committee  reported  that,  “the  important  question  of  what 
is  due  to  the  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  private  property, 
as  connected  with  the  extinction  of  slavery,  had  not  been  inves- 
tigated by  them.” 

Until,  however,  that  part  of  the  question  shall  have  been  in- 
vestigated, the  further  one  of  the  extinction  of  slavery  itself 
cannot  be  dealt  with.  And  as  the  slaves  are,  by  the  laws  of 
England,  the  property,  and  necessary  to  the  value  of  the  estates 
of  their  masters,  in  which,  “by  no  fault  of  their  own,  and  through 
the  encouragement  of  the  various  acts  of  the  legislature”  (as  al- 
lowed by  Mr.  Canning),  they,  or  their  predecessors,  have  in- 
vested their  fortunes,  “the  fair  and  equitable  consideration  due 
the  rights  of  private  property”  must  in  this  case  involve  pre- 
vious provision  of  funds,  to  an  amount  which  will  be  of  an  ap- 
palling magnitude. 

Your  memorialists  submit  that,  as  the  committee  in  the  house 
of  commons  was  conceded  to  their  opponents,  and  the  evidence 


for  the  case  of  those  opponents  made  public,  its  labors  should 
not  stop  at  the  precise  point  most  prejudicial  to  the  colonists. 
And  they  further  submit,  that  the  committee  is  also  bound,  if  it 
shall  report  in  favor  of  the  extinction  of  slavery  at  any  definite 
jicriod,  to  found  that  report  upon  an  investigation  of  the  details 
of  a plan  upon  which  it  shall  be  practicable,  consistently  with 
the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  the  well  being  of  the  slaves, 
themselves  as  well  as  the  rights  of  property. 

For  these  reasons  your  memorialists  do  not  see  that  evil  in 
the  renewal  of  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  (trust- 
ing if  such  renewal  shall  be  inevitable,  to  the  justice  of  the 
king’s  government  for  its  impartial  constitution),  which  should 
deter  them  Irom  their  demand  for  the  renewal  of  that  in  the 
lords,  in  which  house  they  consider  it  indispensable  to  their  in- 
terests, not  only  that  inquiries  should  be  extended  up  to  the 
other  colonies  at  well  as  Jamaica,  but  that  the  evidence  upon 
oath  of  lord  Bclmore,  of  sir  James  liyoii,  and  of  the  deputies 
specially  sent  from  the  diflerent  colonies  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  giving  evidence  upon  the  case,  should  be  taken. 

With  regard  to  the  announcement  of  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
that  the  government  means  to  act  upon  its  own  responsibility, 
and  to  mature  and  propose  such  measures  as  may  seem  to  them 
best  calculated  to  bring  the  important  subject  to  a safe  and  sa- 
tisfactory termination,  notwithstanding  the  renewal  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  consequently  pending  its  inquiries,  your  memorial- 
ists must  protest  against  the  inconsistency  of  a course  nullify- 
ing the  only  purposes  for  which  the  committee  shall  be  granted, 
and  therefore  destroying  the  value  of  the  concession  itself. — 
They  continue  lo  maintain,  that  until  that  committee  shall  have 
reported  the  “dispassionate  and  impartial  result  of  an  ample 
and  patient  investigation”  of  the  whole  case,  in  reference  to 
the  rigljts  of  tJie  colonists  themselves,  the  rights  of  their  credi- 
tors in  this  country,  the  well  being  of  the  slaves,  the  safety  of 
the  colonists,  and  their  incalculable  importance  as  a constituent 
part  of  this  empire,  the  government  are  as  little  qualified  to  deal 
with  these  difficult  and  momentous  subjects  as  they  were  pre- 
viously to  granting  the  committee  in  the  la.-^t  parliament. 

(Signed)  W.  H . COOPER,  fcari.  chairman  pro  tern. 

60,  St.  James  street,  Feb.  7. 

Free  negroes  and  slaves. — We  subjoin  from  the  report  of  the 
commons’  committee  on  slavery,  a few  extracts  from  the  im- 
portant evidence  of  the  lion.  Charles  Fleming,  the  admiral  of  the 
West  Indiastation,  vvlio  has  resided  in  Jamaica  and  has  frequent- 
ly visited  Cuba,  IJayti,  and  the  Caraccas.  These  extracts  prove 
that  the  negroes  will  soon  free  themsel  ves,  if  they  ate  not  freed 
by  the  government — that  the  free  negroes  are  industrious,  and 
will  work  regularly,  even  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar — that  they 
are  competent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  governors,  generals,  and 
priests — and  that  the  free  blacks  of  Cuba  and  Ilayti  are  incom- 
parably better  fed  and  happier  than  the,  slaves  of  Jamaica  : 

“Were  you  much  struck  with  the  increased  knowledge  of 
the  slave  population  when  you  last  saw  them,  compared  with 
what  yon  observed  among  them  when  you  saw  them  on  a for- 
mer occasion.?  Yes,  very  much;  and  I was  confirmed  by  that  in 
my  opinion  that  they  are  not  inferior  to  white  people  in  intel- 
lect. 

“From  what  you  f^aw  and  what  you  heard  from  persons  oi? 
whose  information  you  can  rely,  are  you  satisfied  that  reading 
and  listening  to  works  read  are  very  prevalent  among  the  slaves 
in  Jamaica  ? Yes,  I know  it  of  my  own  knowledge,  and  I have 
been  informed  that  it  is  very  prevalent;  I have  seen  one  man 
reading  a gazette  to  a gang  of  slaves. 

“ Are  you  of  opinion  that  if  the  power  of  reading  be^ 
comes  general  among  them,  so  stimulated  by  their  condition-  as 
slaves,  that  the  knowledsje  of  what  passes  here  upon  the  .« ab- 
ject, and  the  knowledge  of  what  passes  in  the  legislature  of  Ja- 
maica upon  the  subject  is  consistent  with  the  permanent  endu- 
rance on  their  part  of  the  state  of  slavery  .?  No,  1 think  it  will 
put  an  end  to  slavery;  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  enlightened 
people  slaves,  treated  as  they  now  are,  as  has  been  proved  by 
their  late,  insurrection.” 

The  admiral  says — 

“I  am  of  opinion  that  the  West  Indies  could  be  cultivated  hy 
free.  labor,  and  I ground  that  opinion  upon  my  experience  of 
what  I have  seen  in  Hayti,  in  the  Caraccas,  particularly,  where 
all  are  free,  and  in  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Cuba,  and  upon 
the  industry  of  the  free  negroes  in  the  islands  of  the  Bahamas. 

“Was  not  one  of  the  generals  in  the  Caraccas  a black  man? 
Yes,  general  Peyanga  was  a perfectly  Idackman,a  complete 
negro;  he  was  a very  well  informed  man,  a very  well  educated 
person,  and  well  read  in  Spanish  literature;  he  was  a very  extra- 
ordinary man. 

“Did  you  happen  to  know  whether  English  officers  served  un- 
der him?  Many  were  serving  under  him;  I knew  many  other 
black  officers,  of  very  considerable  acquirements,  in  the  Ca- 
raccas and  in  Cuba  also.  I have  known  a black  priest,  a perfect 
negro,  born  in  Cape  de  Verds  Islands,  a very  well  informed  per- 
son.” 

Speaking  of  the  black  republic  of  Hayti,  admiral  Fleming 
says — 

“Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a prohibition  against  all  corporal 
punishment  in  that  country  ? Yes,  I know  there  is. 

“Did  they  appear  to  you  to  be  living  comfortably?  Yes;  the 
most  happy,  the  richest,  the  best  fed,  and  the  most  comfortable 
negroes  that  I saw'  in  the  West  Indies  were  in  Hayti,  even  better 
than  in  the  Caraccas. 
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“Were  they  decidedly  better  than  the  slaves  in  Jamaica?— 
No  comparison. 

“Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  population  of  Hayti 
has  increased  within  the  last  twenty  years?  Of  my  own  know- 
ledge I cannot  kno\t^  that;  neither  are  there  any  very  correct 
returns;  but  I have  every  reason  to  believe  that,  since  the  last 
time  the  French  retired  from  the  island  in  1800,  the  population 
has  trebled. 

“What  were  their  victuals,  compared  with  the  food  of  the 
slaves  in  Jamaica — were  they  superior,  or  much  the  same? — 
They  were  fed  on  meat  principally;  cattle  is  very  cheap  in  Hayti. 

“Is  meat  much  cheaper  in  Hayti  than  in  Jamaica?  Yes, 
much  cheaper;  it  is  2d  a pound,  whilst  the  contract  price  in  Ja- 
maica is  12d;  in  both  places  the^e  are  the  highest  prices.” 

In  the  sitting  of  the  6th  Feb.,  the  topic  of  negro  slavery  was 
introduced  into  the  British  house  of  commons. 

“Mr.  L.  Bulwer  having  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  addre.«s  to  his  m<ajesty,  Mr. 
F.  Buxton  begged  the  indulgence  of  the  house  for  a few  mo- 
ments, on  a subject  of  the  deepest  importance;  he  meant  negro 
slavery.  All  reference  to  the  subject  had,  unfortunately,  in  his 
opinion,  been  omitted  in  the  speech  from  the  throne.  In  con- 
sequence of  that  omission,  he  had  thought  it  right  to  give  a no- 
tice on  the  subject.  At  the  same  lime,  he  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  was  much  better  that  the  subject  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  government  than  in  the  hands  of  an  individual.  All 
he  asked  of  the  noble  lord  was,  to  say  if  his  majesty’s  govern- 
ment would  undertake  to  bring  forward  the  subject  in  the  course 
of  the  present  session;  if  not,  he  (Mr.  Bulwer),  should  feel  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  do  so  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

“Lord  Allhorp  said,  that  his  majesty’s  government  had  ap- 
plied, and  were  applying  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  this 
most  important  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward  a 
measure  respecting  it,  and  that  he  entertained  the  greatest  hope 
and  confidence  that  they  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  which  should  jirove  at  once  safe  and  efficient.” 

From  the  London  Globe  of  Feb.  11. 

The  standing  committee  of  the  West  India  body  assembled 
on  Thursday,  at  the  desire  of  the  ministry,  to  receive  an  official 
communication.  It  was  a treasury  minute,  but  much  too  long 
for  insertion.  The  only  points  of  general  interest  were  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  public  feeling  was  every  day  stronger  in 
favor  of  an  early  abolition  of  slavery — that  all  investigation 
into  the  question  tended  to  raise  the  opinion  still  stronger 
against  the  planter, — that  the  ministers  would  not  move  the  re- 
newal of  the  committee  of  investigation  of  last  session;  never- 
theless, if  the  West  India  interest  brought  forward  the  question 
of  the  reappointmerjt,  ministers  would  not  oppose  tlie  motion. 
The  reply  of  the  West  India  body  was  that  they  invited  inves- 
tigation, and  were  at  issue  with  ministers  as  to  public  opinion; 
there  was  a decided  reaction  in  their  favor.  They  requested 
another  interview  with  ministers,  to  receive  a communication 
respecting  the  plans  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  ministers, 
and  a request  that  the  West  India  packet  might  be  detained  till 
they  could  communicate  sometliing  decisive  on  the  question, 
otherwise  that  a rebellion  among  the  slaves  might  take  place. 
The  two  latter  have  been  acceded  to;  so  rests  the  question  at 
present. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser. 

The  schooner  Choice,  captain  Dodd,  arrived  yesterday  from 
Montego  Bay,  (Jamaica),  bearing  advices  to  the  2d  of  March. 
They  represent  the  continuance  of  discontent  and  alarm  through- 
out the  whole  island.  Neither  slave  nor  master  is  at  rest— the 
former  anticipating  the  destruction  of  his  property,  and  the  latter 
the  restoration  of  his  rights.  No  middle  path  seems  to  have 
been  devised  for  the  safety  and  repose  of  either.  The  results 
that  may  follow  the  immediate  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  as  now  contemplated  by  the  British  ministry,  may 
perhaps  aftbrd  us  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  without  the  cost  of 
experience. 

A great  drought  has  prevailed  in  the  region  of  Montego  Bay, 
and  the  Cornwall  Chronicle  says: 

“We  have  scarcely  had  a drop  of  rain  for  the  last  three  weeks. 
The  shrubs  and  trees  are  suffering  most  materially — the  pastures 
are  withered  up  by  the  fiery  breezes,  unrelieved  by  the  night 
dews,  which  are  very  scanty  in  this  quarter  of  the  country. 
The  ground  near  the  town  is  quite  baked  and  cracked  by  the 
sun,  and  all  vegetation  is  at  a stand.  The  month  of  March 
usually  brings  rain,  and  there  is  an  apparent  change  in  the  at- 
mosphere at  this  moment.  The  prospect  of  the  sugar  crop  is 
most  unpromising.” 

According  to  a report  of  a select  committee  of  the  house  of 
lords,  recently  published  in  F.ngland,  the  estimated  value  of  the 
British  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  including  the  ceded  co- 
lonies, is  about  £ 131,000,000. 

From,  the  fiaUimorc  Gazelle  o f March  22. 

The  proposition  whicli  is  to  be  brou'.'lit  before  the  reformed 
parliament,  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  In- 
dies, would  seenn  to  indicate  a rapid  and  triumphant  advance  of 
liberal  princii)les  in  Ciamt  Britain,  fi’hc  EiiLdish  have  hitherto 
been  much  more  devoted  to  the  theory  of  political  morality  than 
the  practice  of  it;  and  while  the  existence  of  slavery  in  our 
country  has  been  a standing  reproach  against  us  with  their 


writers,  their  own  government  has  been  in  the  constant  exercise 
of  the  most  galling  oppression  and  tyranny,  as  well  in  their  fo- 
reign possessions  as  in  Ireland.  Their  dominions  are  crowded 
with  slaves  of  all  colors,  in  every  degree  of  human  debase- 
ment and  misery.  It  is  very  possible  that  it  may  be  their  inten- 
tion, hereafter,  to  act  up  to  the  maxims  which  they  have  been 
so  long  preaching  to  others:  but  even  in  this  proposed  emancipa- 
tion it  is  questionable  whether  they  will  not  be  actuated  by  ex- 
pediency rather  than  philanthropy,  and  whether  the  credit  of 
the  measure  will  not  be  claimed  by  the  nation  at  large,  while 
the  whole  burden  of  it  is  to  be  borne  by  a few. 

The  measure  will  obviously  be  equivalent  to  a surrender  of  the 
islands  to  the  blacks,  who,  upon  an  average,  constitute  not  less 
than  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  Jamaica,  the  largest 
and  most  important  of  the  British  West  India  islands,  has  a popu 
lation  of  about  400,000  souls,  of  which  not  more  than  40,000  are 
free  white  inhabitants:  in  some  of  the  smaller  islands  there  is  a 
still  greater  disproportion  in  favor  of  the  blacks.  It  has  been 
the  prevailing  opinion  for  many  years  past  that  these  islands 
would,  sooner  or  later,  fall  into  the  possession  of  the  negroes; 
and  the  symptoms  of  rebellion  among  them,  lately,  have  been 
so  frequent,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions  of  a certain  class 
of  reformers,  that  the  surrender,  now,  would  probably  anticipate 
the  inevitable  course  of  events  only  by  a few  years.  So  far  as 
the  nation  and  government  of  Groat  Britain  are  interested,  this 
sacrifice  would  be  much  greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality: 
the  islands  are  of  little  value  to  them  except  as  affording  naval 
stations,  and  the  government  of  them  is  a fruitful  source  ol 
trouble  and  expense. 

The  most  extraordinary  feature  in  the  contemplated  measure 
is  the  refusal  of  any  compensation  to  the  planters  and  proprie- 
tors of  slaves.  This  has  the  appearance  of  a high-handed  vio- 
lation of  individual  rights,  and  disregard  of  “vested  interests,” 
which  would  be  better  suited  to  a despotic  government,  than  to 
one  which  is  fast  assuming  a republican  character.  Yet,  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  in  England,  it  will  probably  meet 
with  little  opposition.  The  whole  white  population  of  the  islands 
does  not  much  exceed  a hundred  thousand  souls— ^an  inconsi- 
derable fraction  of  their  nation,  which  may  be  safely  disregard- 
ed, more  particularly  as  the  wealthiest  and  most  distinguished 
among  them  belong  to  the  class  whose  political  influence  is  now 
very  nearly  annihilated. 

ADDITIONAL  ARTICLES. 

The  number  of  signatures  to  the  Leeds  anti-slavery  petitions 
was  18,875,  being  2,000  more  than  were  ever  attached  to  any 
former  petition  in  Leeds  on  the  same  subject. 

Petitions  for  the  immediate  extinction  of  negro  slavery,  have 
been  agreed  to  at  York  and  in  various  other  towns  in  that  county. 
Indeed,  all  England  seems  to  have  moved,  or  to  be  moving  on 
this  subject. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  present  desire  in  England  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  may,  perhaps,  be  discerned  in  the 
following  article.  Mr.  John  Bull  always  keeps  a close  look-out 
on  pounds,  shillings  and  pence,  involved  in  trade. 

British  trade  to  Brazil.  The  Liverpool  Journal  contains  a 
notice  of  a pamphlet  on  the  trade  to  Brazil,  from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  tile  people  of  that  country  give  a decided  preference 
to  British  goods  and  British  merchants.  They  admit  all  British 
manufactures  on  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  15  per  cent,  while  they 
impose  on  nearly  all  the  manufactures  of  other  countries  a duty 
of  24  per  cent.  The  trade  may,  therefore,  be  considered  as  en- 
tirely in  British  hands.  Previous  to  the  importation  of  the  Por- 
tuguese court,  they  indulged  but  little  in  finery  or  luxury;  but 
fashion,  sanctioned  by  royalty,  soon  inspired  them  with  a love 
of  dress,  and  a desire  for  articles  of  utility.  In  1820  the  exports 
from  Great  Britain  had  reached  the  amount  of  £1,860,000,  and 
in  the  following  year  they  increased  to  £2,230,000.  In  1830 
they  had  reached  to  £5,000,000—50,000  tons  of  British  shipping 
having  entered  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  writer  complains,  that  in  return  for  this  preference,  the 
importation  of  the  most  available  produce  of  Brazil  into  British 
ports  is  prohibited,  and  that  parliament  compels  the  inhabitants 
of  that  country  to  send  their  coffee  and  sugar  to  the  Americans 
and.  DvTcn,  in  order  that  British  manufacturers  maybe  paid  for  in 
bills  on  their  neighbors!  A petition  is  before  parliament,  praying 
for  an  alteration  in  the  commercial  regulations  now  existing  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  In  ilie  course  of  his  animadversions, 
the  writer  makes  the  following  remarks: 

“There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  W.  India  colonies  have 
been  a sad  burden  to  this  country,  iind,  what  is  not  very  conso- 
latory, they  are  likely  to  continue  so.  A vast  capital  is  invested 
in  these  islands,  and  must  not  be  too  hastily  interfered  with;  but, 
at  the  .same  time,  the  legislature  is  bound  to  encourage  the  trade 
with  the  states  of  South  America,  for  they  are  decidedly  our 
best  customers,  and,  if  properly  managed,  promise  to  take  from 
us,  at  no  distant  day,  more  manufactures  than  we  now  export  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  besides.  The  blacks  and  the  planters 
are  sufficiently  burdensome,  without  permitting  them  to  shut  out 
all  competition,  to  curtail  our  commerce,  and  limit  the  employment 
of  our  shipping.  The  Brazillians  take  from  us  now  all  the  ma- 
nufactures they  are  able  to  pay  for;  but,  if  we  took  their  sugar 
and  coffee  in  return,  thoy  would,  of  course,  be  enabled  to  take 
from  us  a much  greater  quantity.  The  itnmedite  effect  of  a 
more  liberal  policy  would  be,  it  is  estimated,  the  additional  em- 
ployment of  frotn  fifty  to  a hundred  thousand  tons  of  British 
shipping.” 
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(K^The  time  seemed  so  properly  fitted  to  give  a sketch  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  in  the  South  Carolina  convention,  that 
we  have  inserted  it.  There  are  points  made  in  this  speech  which 
are  of  deep  interest  to  the  voluntary,  or  free  laboring  classes; — 
and  our  reading  of  this  speech  clearly  shews  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
McDuffie,  that  these  have  been  reduced  to  a close,  or  much 
closer,  approximation  to  the  condition  of  the  involuntary,  or  slave 
laboring  classes,  than  heretofore.  If  those  interested  in  the  lat- 
ter deserve  success  for  the  steadiness  and  fidelity  with  which 
they  have  pursued  their  purposes,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  for- 
mer, who,  divided  and  huzzaing,  have  been  “nailed  down  to  the 
counter  like  base  money?”  They  were  told  what  would  hap- 
pen; and,  as  we  apprehend,  must  reap  the  harvest  which  they 
sowed  to  the  whirlwind!  When  they  feel — they  will  believe; 
but  belief  may  come  too  late,  if  the  enemy  acts  wisely.  We 
would,  however,  that  this  feeling  had  come  upon  them,  at 
once— while  strength  remained  to  “correct  the  procedure,”  and 
that  every  one  might  surely  know  the  real  cause  of  reduced 
wages  for  labor,  and  increased  prices  of  goods.  But  they  are 
doomed  to  understand  this  seeming  paradox.  They  will  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  competition,  arid  find  out  that  cost  to 
a consumer  is  exactly  proportioned  with  his  ability  to  obtain — 
that  high  prices  and  low  prices  are  only  comparative  terms — that 
the  money-value  of  an  article  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
its  real  value;  that  diamonds  mriy  be  advantageously  exchanged 
for  an  equal  number  of  potatoes,  and  a quart  of  gold  coin  be  “ju- 
diciously” sold  for  a quart  of  wholesome  water. 

publish  an  interesting  note  from  Mr.  Carey  to  the  edi- 
tor of  the  United  States  Telegraph— but  have  no  intention  of  re- 
newing a discussion  of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates— at  pre- 
sent. 

hope  that  the  privilege  of  making  exchanges  of  pa- 
pers with  whom-  we  please  (when  editors  are  pleased  to  ex- 
change with  us),  may  be  permitted!  Our  list  is  a great  deal  too 
heavy— for,  as  has  been  more  than  once  observed,  the  reception 
of  a newspaper  imposes  a sort  of  obligation  to  examine  it — and 
much  time  is  thus  expended  without  profit;  and  yet  we  have 
been  roughly  scolded  by  some,  because  that  we  have  reduced 
our  exchanges.  A further  reduction  must  be  made— and  we 
wish  all  persons  interested  to  believe,  that,  when  the  Register 
ceases  to  reach  them  (allowance  being  made  for  the  irregularity 
of  the  mails),  an  exchange  is  declined. 

Good!  The  saying,  that  “Satan  can  quote  scripture,”  is 
strictly  applicable  to  the  following.  Our  kind  neighbors  in  Ca- 
nada have  not  only  grossly  abused  us  because  of  our  protecting 
system,  but  rendered  their  best  services  to  “nullify”  it  by  smug- 
gling, and  other  fraudulent  operations:  but  when  the  principle 
of  that  system  comes  home  to  themselves,  they  perfectly  under- 
stand it!  So  will  South  Carolina — when  American  cotton  shall 
be  taxed  3d.  per  lb.  in  England,  and  East  India  cotton  be  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty;  the  supply  of  the  latter  being  adequate  to 
the  whole  demand,  and  its  quality  rendered  equal,  at  least,  to 
our  Uplands — both  which  will  probably  be  the  case,  very  soon 
aAer  the  expiration  of  the  East  India  company’s  charter. 

The  duebec  papers  complain  ofan  alleged  project  of  the  British 
government  to  alter  the  duties,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
give  preference  to  the  timber  of  the  colonies.  The  Mercury  ob- 
serves— 

“The  lumber  trade  has  been  created  and  grown  under  the  pro- 
tection. Its  destruction  would  be  ruinous  to  the  individuals  cn- 
g.iged  in  the  trade,  and  in  jurious  to  the  country  generally,  to  the 
agricultural  population  of  which,  the  persons  employed  in  the 
trade,  at  present,  form  the  principal  consumers  in  the  colony 
who  are  able  to  pay  for  wliat  they  consume.” 

It  was  “abominable” — in  the  United  States,  to  levy  high  du- 
ties on  British  cottons  and  cloths,  that  American  farmers  might 
have  a domestic  market  for  tlieir  bread-stuft’s  and  meats — seeing 
that  Britain,  (for  one  out  of  an  hundred  examples,  and  the  first 
on  tlio  list),  imposes  a duly  of  8s.  id.  the  piece  on  “anchor 
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stocks,”  if  imported  from  the  United  States,  but  of  only  lOd.  if 
imported  from  Canada* — but  it  is  perfectly  right,  and  sound  po- 
litical economy,  in  Britain,  to  keep  up  the  ten  times  greater  duty, 
and  so  forbid  the  use  of  anchor  stocks  from  the  United  States, 
that  Canadian  farmers  may  have  a market  for  their  products! 

And  the  pricked  bull-calf  begins  to  roar!  Aye,  the  Old  Bull, 
himself,  will  roar,  when  he  shall  honestly  ^‘practice  on  those 
maxims  which  he  recommends  to  otheisl” 

The  English  “system.”  A letter  dated  Liverpool,  February 
23,  says — “The  evil  with  the  people  in  Ireland  is  the  want  of 
food.  Statutes  and  bayonets  and  gunpowder  therefore  cannot 
cure  the  evil;  they  are  not  the  remedy.  To  kill  is  no  cure.  The 
great  cause  of  all  the  misery  in  Ireland  is,  (not  parsons  and 
churches  and  priests,  laws.  Catholics  or  Protestants),  but  the 
consumption  in  England  of  all  the  staple  productions  of  Ireland, 
without  an  equivalent  return  to  that  country,  to  be  diffused 
among  its  people,  in  the  promotion  of  arts  and  manufactures. 
All  the  crops  of  Ireland  are  expended  among  the  manufacturers 
and  artizans  of  England.,  evidently  precluding  the  people  of  Ire- 
land from  similar  employment.  Thus  whilst  industry  is  failen- 
ed  in  England  by  the  nutritious  produce  of  Ireland,  the  people 
of  that  country  grow  lean  for  the  want  of  it.” 

“Free  trade.”  A trial  at  law  has  just  been  decided  in  favor 
of  the  corporation  of  Liverpool,  plaintiff,  against  Bolton,  Ogden 
& Co.  representing  the  American  merchants  of  that  city.  The 
action  was  to  try  the  right  of  the  city  to  “exact  certain  duties 
and  tolls  upon  all  goods  coming  from  abroad,  consigned  to  per- 
sons not  freemen  of  the  city.”  This  decision  will  take  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  Arnerisan  merchants  about  60,000  pounds  a 
year— and  this  is  equivalent  to  a bounty  to  that  amount  in  favor 
of  British  traders.  The  house  of  Bolton,  Ogden  & Co.  are  said 
to  pay  at  least  five  ttiousand  dollars  a year  to  the  corporation 
for  their  duties. 

Of^The  American  merchants  at  Liverpool  pay  an  alien  tax 
which  amounts  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a year. 
If  the  drab-gaitered  gentlemen  and  other  English  adorers  of 
“free  trade”  doing  business  in  New  York,  were  taxed  at  the 
same  rate,  that  great  city  would  not,  perhaps,  need  any  other 
revenue,  much  is  said  about  the  prodigal  expenditures  of  the 
corporation!  But,  though  such  taxes  are  very  right  on  Father 
Bull’s  side  of  the  Atlantic,  they  are  very  wrong  on  Brother  Jo- 
nathan’s side:  so  nullification  and  secession  would  be  treason, 
if  practiced  north  of  the  Potomac— but  are  strictly  constitution- 
al, when  entertained  south  of  that  river. 

The  CHOLERA  awfully  prevailed  at  Havana,  at  the  date  of 
our  latest  accounts  from  that  city.  From  the  24th  of  Feb.  when 
it  first  appeared,  up  to  the  24th  of  March,  it  was  believed  that 
five  thousand  persons  had  died — 1,000  whites  and  4,000  blacks. 
On  the  day  before  the  sailing  of  a schooner  which  has  arrived 
at  Baltimore,  five  hundred  persons  are  said  to  have  died.  It 
was  feared  that  many  premature  interments  had  taken  place. 
Several  persons,  on  their  way  to  the  grave,  were  roused  by  the 
jolting  of  the  dead  carts,  in  which  they  had  been  placed! 

One  individual  had  lost  50  out  of  200  slaves!  All  sorts  of  bu- 
siness were  suspended,  except  in  relation  to  the  sick  and  the 
dead.  The  captain  general  had  ordered  discharges  of  artillery 
to  purify  the  atmosphere.  The  sale  of  specifics  for  the  cholera 
had  been  prohibited. 

This  fearful  disease  has  reached  Matanzas.  If  it  shall  take  a 
course  through  the  West  Indies,  generally,  what  will  be  the 
state  of  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  islands,  in  the  present 
calamitous  and  awful  condition  in  which  they  are  otherwise 
placed? 

The  accounts  of  the  sick,  in  the  hw^pitals  at  Havana,  are, 
indeed,  awful.  They  w'ere  wretchedly  provided  for — and  rather 
packed  in  rooms  than  accommodated,  and  their  bodies  were 


*It  is  thus  with  respect  to  every  article  of  wood  which  the 
British  colonies  can  supply;  and  we  might  fill  a whole  page  with 
things  like  the  following,  from  the  present  British  tariff; 

Deals,  7 inches  wide,  not  exceeding  45  feet  long,  and  3^  Inches 
thick — £44,  or  211  dollars,  the  120.  But  the  same  if  imported 
from  a British  possession,  and  not  more  than  4 inches  thick,  £5 
or  24  dollars  the  120.  The  quantity  in  the  latter  is  l-7th  more 
than  in  the  former,  yet  the  duty  is  oidy  a little  more  than  one- 
ninth  part. 

Handspikes,  of  a certain  size,  £4  or  ,fl9  20  the  120:  the  same 
imported  from  a British  possession,  5s.  or  $l  20  the  120! 

But  it  is,  perhaps,  altogether  useless  to  refer  to  these  things. 
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buried  in  holes,  without  coffins  or  winding  sheets.  Brandy  was 
drank  in  large  quantities  as  a preventive  of  the  disease! 

The  interments  in  the  Canipo  Santo,  the  principal  burying 
ground  at  Havana,  on  the  22d  March,  amounted  to  333 — the 
whole  number  was  hardly  less  than  500,  that  day.  The  city, 
however,  was  nearly  deserted,  and  the  mortality  would,  of 
course,  decline. 

Liberia.  We  have  good  accounts  from  the  colony  of  free 
blacks,  and  means  have  considerably  accumulated  to  give  ener- 
gy to  emigration  and  secure  the  comfort  of  worthy  persons,  who 
seek  the  land  of  their  ancestors  that  they  and  their  children 
may  have  rank  in  society,  according  to  real  merit— without  re- 
gard to  the  color  of  their  skins!  The  beginning  of  a great  nation 
has,  probably,  commenced — which,  though  it  may  not  do  much 
to  relieve  the  United  States  of  a species  of  population  which  is 
feared  in  some  parts  of  our  country,  and  degraded  in  all— still  an 
opportunity  is  presented  by  which  holders  of  slaves  may  libe- 
rate them,  without  those  difficulties  and  dangers  which  attend 
this  proceeding  in  all  the  southern  states,  and  also  enabled  to 
entertain  a hope  that  their  condition  will  be  improved.  A want 
of  eontidence  as  to  tlie  latter,  has  prevented  the  emancipation 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals — and  we  think  it  is  pretty 
clear,  that  emancipation,  in  the  slave-holding  states,  without 
removal,  is  not  productive  of  a general  benetil  to  persons  of 
color. 

By  the  16th  annual  report  of  the  colonization  society,  it  ap- 
pears tiiat  the  receipts  of  the  society  for  the  last  year,  have  been 
^42,397  10;  balance  on  hand  from  the  last  year,  ^11,090  15. 
$2,420  19  were  received  from  England,  and  $5,180  paid  by  the 
managers  of  the  Maryland  fund.  The  expenditures  have  been 
for  the  same  period,  $52,644  22,  viz:  for  transportation  of  emi- 
grants and  supplies  for  the  colony,  $36,892  07;  salaries  of  agents, 
&c.  $10,168  53;  printing,  $.3,268  13;  tuition  of  four  young  men 
for  physicians  at  Liberia,  $981  06.  The  whole  number  of  emi- 
grants transported  to  Liberia  during  the  last  year,  is  790;  of  which 
number,  247  were  manumitted  slaves.  A legacy  of  $10,000, 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  judge  Workman,  of  Louisiana,  and 
the  same  sum  from  the  late  Mr.  Ireland,  of  New  Orleans,  and 
$1,000  by  the  late  col.  Rutgers,  of  New  York  city,  attest  the 
growing  interest  and  favor  with  which  this  society  is  regarded. 

The  managers  of  the  Maryland  state  fund  in  the  last  year  sent 
out  175  persons— viz.  29  to  Hayti  and  146  to  Liberia;  20  of  the 
latter  being  manumitted  for  the  purpose.  A much  larger  emi- 
gration is  expected  in  the  current  year — 453  persons  are  known 
to  be  manumitted,  some  at  prospective  periods,  for  this  purpose. 

Virginia  has  appropriated  $18,000  a year,  for  5 years,  for  the 
removal  of  persons  who  are  now  free,  and  born  and  residing  in 
the  state.  The  emigration  to  be  under  the  ultimate  charge  of 
the  American  colonization  .society,  at  certain  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  expenses  incurred,  &c. 

As  instances  of  what  is  going  on — the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned: 

The  rev.  Richard  Bibb,  of  Kentucky,  has  liberated  thirty- two 
of  his  slaves — furnished  them  with  clothing,  besides  444  dollars 
in  money,  and  sent  them  to  Liberia. 

A party  of  colored  emigrants  left  Louisville,  Ky.  on  the  22d 
ult.  for  Liberia.  It  numbered  one  hundred  and  six  persons, 
ninety-six  of  whom  were  manumitted  in  Kentucky,  four  were 
from  East  Tennessee,  and  the  others  were  free.  Among  the 
latter  is  an  emigrant  from  Brown  county,  Ohio,  who  goes  out  as 
a representative  of  three  hundred  person.s  in  that  county,  who 
contemplate  emigrating  to  Liberia,  provided  hi.«  report  be  fiivor- 
able.  The  emigrants  left  Louisville  in  high  spirits,  having  been 
liberally  provided  with  money  and  provisions  by  the  people  of 
Kentucky.  They  were  to  be  conveyed  to  New  Orleans  free  of 
expense,  in  the  elegant  steam  boat  Mediterranean,  accompanied 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  colonization  society.  At  New 
Orleans  the  charge  of  the  emigrants  will  be  assumed  by  Mr. 
Savage,  of  Ohio,  who  will  accompany  them  to  Liberia. 

One  or  more  large  parties  have  left  Tennessee — well  supplied 
and  liberally  provided  for. 

The  military  force  of  the  colony  consists  of  nearly  800  men— 
well  disciplined  and  fitted  for  service,  if  needed.  This  force 
might  be  increased  on  an  emergency— but  would  appear  suffi- 
cient for  the  defence  of  the  colony. 

A late  number  of  the  “African  Repository,”  which  is  pub- 
lished at  Wasliington,  contains  the  proceedings  of  a meeting 
held  at  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire  (England),  which  was  addressed 
by  Elliott  Cresson,esq.  of  Philadelphia,  an  agent  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonization  society,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  manner.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  stated  the  particulars  of  the  purchase 
of  Cape  Mesurado,  which  if  not  wholly  new,  cannot  fail  of  im- 
parting interest,  even  at  the  present  time. 

“An  American  vessel,  he  said,  trading  on  that  coast  was  dri- 
ven off  by  weather,  with  six  Kroomen  on  board,  whom  they 
carried  to  Baltimore,  where  Elisha  Tyson,  an  elder  of  the  society 
of  Friends,  and  general  Harper,  (a  Catholic),  each  took  three  of 
them  under  their  protection.  The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Burgess,  and 
n>v.  S.  J.  Mills,  (the  agents  of  the  society),  took  great  interest 
in  these  expatriated  Kroomen,  and  through  their  representa- 
tions, the  late  American  president  Monroe,  was  induced  to  or- 
der a sloop  of  war  to  carry  the  Kroomen  to  their  native  land. — 
A plentiful  provision  of  clothing  was  given  to  them,  and  they 
embarked  for  Africa,  accompanied  by  the.se  gentlemen.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  was  unacquainted  with  the  coast,  but  the  Kroo- 


men soon  recognised  it,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  their  joyful 
feelings,  when  they  found  that  they  were  carried  back  to  their 
homes,  instead  of  that  slavery  to  which  so  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen had  been  devoted.  They  saw  familiar  objects  from  the 
vessel’s  deck — suddenly  two  of  them  were  observed  to  be  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  an  old  grey-headed  African  on  the  shore 
— they  shouted  with  joy — he  plunged  into  the  waves,  swam  to 
the  vessel,  and  threw  himselt  into  their  arms, — a pantomime  of 
perfect  joy  succeeded — he  was  their  father!  They  told  how 
kindly  they  had  been  treated;  they  shewed  him  the  garments 
which  generosity  had  given  them,  and  they  said,  in  their  lan- 
guage of  unaffected  simplicity,  that  the  “white  face”  had  given 
them  “too  much  good.”  .The  news  soon  spread;  their  happy 
return  was  noised  about;  the  native  chiefs,  struck  with  the  con- 
trast between  these  and  other  white  men,  proffered  their  soil 
as  the  future  home  of  manumitted  Africans;  the  purchase  was 
made,  (after  the  peaceful  manner  of  Penn  with  the  American 
aborigines),  and  the  colony  of  Liberia,  thus  literally  sprung  on 
the  ruins  of  slavery.” 

The  Sdsquehannah.  The  navigation  of  this  noble  stream 
is  much  injured  by  various  dams,  for  the  supply  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania canals,  or  to  force  the  river  trade  out  of  its  natural  di- 
rection. A late  Harrisburg  paper  had  the  following  paragraph 
concerning  one  of  these  dams: 

“We  learn  that  a portion  of  the  Muncy  dam  has  been  torn 
down,  not  by  the  ice  and  flood,  but  by  the  hands  of  the  raft- 
men.  Six  arks  were  sunk  in  passing  the  dam  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  last,  and  on  Monday  a company  of  raftment  demolish- 
ed a sufficient  portion  of  one  end  of  the  dam  to  admit  rafts  and 
arks  through  with  safety.  Thus  while  the  legislature  are  ap- 
propriating millions  to  construct  useless  canals  along  our  navi- 
gable streams,  the  people  are  nuUi/ifing  their  acts  by  tearing 
down  their  work.  We  want  no  stronger  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  what  we  have  always  asserted,  that  the  canals  along  our  na- 
vigable streams  were  not  only  useless  but  oppressive.” 

Small  bank  notes.  Georgia  has  followed  the  lead  of  seve- 
ral other  states  and  prohibited  the  circulation  of  bills  under  five 
dollars.  It  has,  tor  some  years,  been  thus  in  Maryland,  and  we 
have  experienced  no  sort  of  inconvenience,  except  because  that 
five  dollars,  in  specie,  are  more  than  a person  wishes  to  carry 
about  him,  on  account  of  their  weight.  Perhaps  three  dollar 
bills  might  be  advantageously  allowed. 

Rail  roads,  &c.  A rail  road  is  to  be  constructed  from  Pro- 
vidence to  Stonington,  Connecticut,  in  continuation  of  the  road 
from  Boston.  Thus  will  the  difficult  voyage  round  Point  Judith 
be  avoided,  and  Boston  be  rendered  only  about  twelve  hours  dis- 
tant from  New  York;  and  when  the  rail  road  from  Baltimore  to 
Washington  shall  be  finished,  the  journey  from  Boston  to  the  seat 
of  the  national  government  may  be  made  in  about  or  less  than 
thirty  continuous  hours,  without  fatigue:  plenty  of  time  being 
allowed  for  sleep  in  the  steam  boats,  though  comfortable  naps  may 
be  taken  in  the  rail-road  coaches,  if  desired.  We  wish  that  there 
was  power  in  the  general  government  to  assist  in  such  works! — 
and  especially  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  local  po- 
pulation and  capital  are  insufficient  to  accomplish  them.  There 
is  a “consolidation”  in  such  improvements  which  the  greatest 
sticklers  for  “state  rights”  should  not  object  to:  and  besides, 
in  many  sections,  they  are  much  needed  for  public  purposes. 
Perhaps,  had  even  the  present  works  existed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  late  war,  a much  larger  sum  of  money  than. the 
whole  cost  of  them  would  have  been  saved,  in  charges  for 
public  transportations  and  waste  of  time,  as  well  as  of  goods — 
to  say  nothing  about  other  advantages,  yet  more  important. 

The  Charleston  rail  road  is  finished  and  available  for  trans- 
portation and  travelling  for  a distance  of  seventy-two  miles.  A 
locomotive  engine  traversed  the  line  last  week,  with  the  mail, 
several  passengers  and  three  or  four  tons  of  iron,  in  six  hours, 
or  at  the  average  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 

With  a continuous  line  of  steam  boats  and  rail  road  carriages, 
the  journey  between  New  York  and  Baltimore  might  now  be 
accomplished  in  seventeen  hours.  When  locomotives  shall  be 
placed  upon  the  New  Jersey  rail  road,  only  about  fifteen  hours 
will  be  required.  In  two  or  three  years,  it  is  probable  that  the 
distance  bi’tween  New  York  and  Washington  will  be  perform- 
ed, by  ordinary  travelling,  in  seventeen  hours. 

Two  new  steam  engines  from  England,  the  Liverpool  and 
Pioneer,  have  been  placed  on  the  Petersburg  rail  road.  The 
Intelligencer  says:— 

As  an  evidence  of  the  power  and  speed  of  these  engines,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  the  fact,  that  on  Monday  morning  last, 
a party  of  gcnilemen  left  town  at  half  past  nine  o’clock,  in  the 
coaches  drawn  by  the  “Pioneer,”  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
Greenville  court,  and  remained  at  the  court  house  about  two 
hours  and  a half,  and  returned  to  town  by  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening — the  whole  distance  being  82  miles.  When  the  ne- 
cessary delays  at  the  several  depots  arc  taken  into  coh.«ideration 
this  trip  will,  we  think,  justify  the  assertion  that  they  cannot 
“order  these  things  better  in  France.” 

The  (Baltimore)  American  of  Tuesday  last  has  a daily  ac- 
count of  the  receipts  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  for 
the  transportation  of  passengers  and  goods,  from  the  26th  March 
to  5th  April  inclusive.  The  I’argest  receipt  was  on  the  3d  April, 
$884  60 — the  least  on  the  27th  March,  $676  47— aggregate  of  the 
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ten  days  $7,547  91— daily  average  $754  79.  And  it  is  suggest- 
ed, and,  we 'think  reasonably,  that  when  the  road  shall  reach 
even  Harper’s  Ferry,  its  business  will  be  doubled.  Horse  power 
is,  at  present,  employed— but  it  is  expected  that  steam  will  soon 
be  exclusively  used. 

A Philadelpliia  paper  says— The  new  engine  built  by  the  West 
Point  foundry  association,  at  New  York,  has  been  placed  on  the 
Philadelphia,  Germantown  and  Norristown  rail  road,  and  after 
severe  and  repeated  trials  has  been  found  completely  to  answer 
the  expectations  of  the  managers.  Two  engines  are  now  in 
successful  operation  on  this  road,  and  their  continual  passing 
and  re-passing  each  other,  with  their  trains  of  cars,  at  great 
speed,  atFord  a spectacle  at  once  highly  novel  and  interesting  to 
our  citizens.  We  understand  the  road  is  now  in  such  excellent 
order,  and  the  arrangements  so  well  conducted,  as  to  insure 
punctuality  and  despatch  to  visiters  and  travellers. 

An  act  has  passed  the  legislature  of  Virginia  to  authorise  the 
making  of  a rail  road  from  Norfolk  to  the  Roanoke.  The  cor- 
poration of  Norfolk  lias  subscribed  $69,000— and  three-fifths  of 
the  whole  capital  being  taken,  a claim  is  made  on  the  state  for 
the  other  two-fifths. 

The  books  were  opened  at  Baltimore  on  the  6th  inst.  (to  re 
main  open  for  30  days),  for  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Washington  rail  road. 

A general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  is  called  to  be  held  at  the  exchange,  in  the  city, 
of  Baltimore,  on  the  8th  of  May  next,  to  consider  the  act  of 
the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  just  passed,  to  provide  for  a 
continuance  of  the  road  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  &c.  [The  proposed 
compromise  between  the  rail  road  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal  company.] 

Imprisonment  for  debt.  The  legislature  of  Maryland,  in 
December  session,  1832,  passed  a law  abolishing  imprisonment 
for  debt,  if  not  exceeding  thirty  dollars — which  was  repealed  at 
the  last  session,  being  thought  rather  to  benefit  dishonest  per- 
sons, than  prevent  wrongs  on  worthy  men.  We  have  always 
believed,  (having  had  much  severe  experience  concerning  the 
whole  subject),  that  far  more  injury  results  to  society  from  frau- 
dulent debtors  than  hard-hearted  creditors.  The  general  dispo- 
sition is  more  to  encourage  and  sustain  an  honest  man  struggling 
to  pay  his  debts — than  to  oppress  and  imprison  him;  and  such  is 
the  interest  of  creditors,  which  all  men  are  most  apt  to  pursue. 

Floor — inspections.  At  Albany  51,390  bbls.  in  18^.  In  Balti- 
more, for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1833 — 121,952  bbls.  and 
3,703  half  bbls.  wheat  flour,  3,138  bbls.  rye,  188  hhds.  and  395 
bbls.  corn  meal.  At  Petersburg,  Va.  same  quarter,  9,453  bbls. 
and  314  half  bbls.  superfine,  1,428  fine,  294  middlings,  and  48 
condemned.  At  Richmond  same  quarter,  54,159  bbls.  super- 
fine, 1,060  half  bbls.  do,  4,658  tine,  2,090  middlings,  756  con- 
demned. 

Senatorial  pleasantry.  Some  Washington  correspon- 
dent of  a northern  paper  relates  the  following  anecdote. 

“Mr.  Clay  is  often  sportive  and  amusing.  Tlie  other  day, 
during  the  debate  on  the  revenue  collection  bill,  Mr.  Wilkins, 
whose  hair  is  grey,  and  whose  person  is  slender,  said  ‘he  was 
young  and  stout,  and  deemed  now  the  best  time  to  settle  the  spirit 
of  nullification.  He  did  not  wish  to  leave  it  to  posterity — and 
was  willing  to  share  his  part  of  the  danger.’  Soon  after  he  at- 
tempted to  read  a part  of  the  South  Carolina  ordinance,  but 
his  eye  sight  not  being  very  good,  he  apologized  for  the  omis- 
sion. Mr.  Clay,  in  a low  voice,  but  heard  all  over  the  chamber, 
immediately  taking  off"  his  spectacles,  said,  with  an  arch  look, 
‘take  these,  my  young  friend.’  The  effect  was  ludicrous.  Eve- 
ry body  laughed,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  enjoyed  the  joke  as  well  as 
the  rest  of  us.” 

Mr.  Mangum,  one  of  the  senators  from  North  Carolina,  in 
his  speech  on  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise  bill,  said — “It  becomes 
not  me  to  trace  the  motives  of  those  who  brought  forward  this 
measure— but  I have  no  doubt  that  they  are,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, honorable.  He  felt  deep  gratitude  to  those  who  had  come 
to  our  deliverence,  in  the  hour  of  our  deepest  gloom,  when  we 
saw  no  lights  save  the  sparkles  which  gleamed  from  the  steel  of 
the  enemy.  If  I were  tenfold  more  ambitions  than  I am,  I would 
not  derive  more  glory  than  he  has  who  restores  peace  to  an 
empire  like  this.  His  laurels  will  grow  green,  and  be  forever 
cherished  by  a grateful  people.” 

Debentores.  Having  copied  the  article  alluded  to— it  is  just 
that  the  following  counter  statement  should  be  given: 

The  Globe  contradicts  the  statement  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  had  “directed  the  pay- 
ments on  certain  debentures  on  woollens,  &c.  to  be  suspended, 
and  the  documents  transmitted  to  be  to  Washington.”  No  such 
order  has  been  issued.  What  the  story  grew  out  of  is  this:  the 
secretary  w;is  to  pay  these  debentures  out  of  monies  in  the  trea- 
sury, and  the  certiUcate  of  the  collector  to  the  party  of  f Ac  amount 
of  duty  to  be  returned,  was  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  whence,  on 
its  receipt,  the  money  was  immediately  remitted  to  the  claimant. 
This  is  the  matter  out  of  which  so  different  a tale  was  made. 

[N.  Y.  Standard. 

Rf.turn  Duties.  We  understand  that  the  amount  of  return 
duties  under  the  18ih  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  1832  at  this  port, 


is  estimated  at  about  $1,200,000;  that  the  amount  of  money  al- 
ready paid  out  is  $120,000,  and  the  amount  of  duties  that  has 
accrued  during  the  month  of  March,  under  the  new  rates  of  re- 
duced duty  is  $340,000.  [Boston  Morning  Post. 

“Yankee  notions.”  Public  dinners  are  not  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  the  New  England  states,  but  the  citizens  ofRoxbury, 
and  its  vicinity  gave  one  to  their  late  representative  in  congress, 
Mr.  Dearborn,  on  the  28th  ult.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
sentiments  delivered  on  that  occasion: 

Hon.  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn — Who  htis  uniformly  and  ably  sup- 
ported the  interest,  the  honor  and  integrity  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  D.  responded  in  an  elegant  and  animated  address,  and 
drank  to  the  health  of  his  late  constituents. 

Gov.  Lincolin  was  invited  to  attend — but  could  not.  He  sent 
the  following — 

The  relation  between  the  constituent  and  the  representative — 
When  the  honorable  services  of  the  one  are  recognised  with 
corresponding  respect  and  gratitude  by  the  other. 

Regular  toasts. 

“The  memory  of  Washington.” 

Gen.  Lafayette — In  America,  the  ardent  apostle  of  republican 
liberty— in  France,  the  impartial  umpire  between  the  monarch 
and  the  mob. 

John  Q.  Adams-Like  the  sun,  he  appears  greater  toward# 
his  setting. 

Daniel  Webster — A Demosthenes,  without  venality — a Cicero, 
without  egotism — a patriot,  without  stain. 

The  victory  of  the  nullifiers — In  such  a conflict  may  they  al- 
ways have  such  a victory — a hole  to  crawl  out  of. 

The  compromise— Both  parties  are  satisfied— and  for  the  best 
possible  reason— both  are  as  they  were. 

J.  C.  Calhoun— Whelhet  for  good  or  for  evil,  still  potent — 
God  forgive  him — the  nation  never  can. 

The  new  sugar  process  in  Jamaica  and  Charleston — Clay-ed 
or  not  Clay-ed,  that  is  the  question. 

The  United  States  bank— Like  steam— the  greater  the  pressure, 
the  higher  it  rises. 

When  children,  we  grieved  at  the  story  of  Daniel  among  the 
lions:  but  the  tables  are  turned;  the  lions  now  need  all  our  sym- 
pathy. 

High  protecting  duties— The  highest  duty  of  the  patriot  is  to 
protect  the  union. 

The  land  bill— There  is  no  reliance  on  the  executive,  though 
based  on  Terra  Firm  a. 

Kentucky  Clay — Not* moulded  or  burned,  but  pure  and  unsul- 
lied. 

The  ladies — Our  duties  to  them  must  be  specific;  we  are  not 
rich  enough  to  pay  them  ad  valorem. 

State  of  parties.  John  Randolph,*  in  one  of  his  sketches 
quotes  the  following  lines  as  descriptive  of  the  state  of  parties 
in  Washington. 

As  when  a Barber  and  a Collier  fight, 

The  Barber  beats  the  luckless  Collier  white; 

111  comes  a Dyer  of  cerulean  hue. 

And  in  his  turn  he  beats  the  Barber  blue; 

Then  comes  a brick  dust  man,  with  rouge  o’erspread. 
And  beats  the  Dyer  till  he  beats  him  red; 

The  rallying  Collier  whirls  his  empty  sack. 

Knocks  down  the  brick  dust  man,  and  beats  him  black, 
Bl.Tck,  white,  blue,  red,  in  rolling  clouds  are  tost, 

And  in  the  dust  the  combatants  are  lost. 

We  can  imagine  no  better  description  of  a state  of  parties  in 
which  every  man  has  taken  some  other  man’s  color. 

[Alexandria  Gazette. 

Indian  tre.aties.  In  the  Globe  of  the  I9th  March,  the  treaty 
with  the  Menoniinees,  as  finally  negotiated  by  gov.  Porter  of 
Michigan,  and  ratified  by  the  senate,  is  published.  Its  chief 
object  is  to  stipulate  a re.«ervation  for  the  New  York  Indi.ans  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Winnebago  bake — the  New  York  Indians, 
including  the  remnants  of  the  Stockbridge,  Munsees,  Brother- 
town,  St.  Regis  and  Six  Nation  tribes,  assent  to  the  treaty.  The 
same  paper,  of  Saturday  the  23d,  contains  the  Chickasaw  treaty, 
duly  ratified  by  the  senate,  stipulating  for  the  removal  of  the 
whole  “Chicksaw  nation”  west  of  the  Mis.sissippi.  The  Che- 
rokees  are  now  the  only  Indians  remaining  within  any  of  the 
states. 

Indian  namf.s.  We  find  in  the  Globe  an  Indian  treaty  signed 
by  the  following  names: 

Sau-sau-mau-nee-kaw,  or  He  who  walks  naked. 

Kbay-rah-tshoan-saip-kaw,  or  Black  Hawk. 

Hee-tsah  wau-saip-skaw-skaw,  or  White  War  Eagle,  De- 
kaw-ray,  jr. 

Tsah-sbee-rah-w’au-kaw,  or  He  w’ho  takes  the  leg  of  a deer  in 
his  mouth. 

Wau-kaun-tsah-hay-ree-haw,  or  Roaring  thunder.  Four  legs 
Nephew. 

News  papers.  A case  lias  been  decided  in  New  York,  in 
favor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Sentinel  against  Lee,  Powell  and 
Co.  w'herein  the  principle  was  confirmed  that  persons  receiv- 
ing a newspaper,  without  ordering  it  discontinued,  are  liable  in 
all  cases  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

*It  is  denied  that  Mr.  R.  is  the  author  of  these  sketches — bu 
they  are  not  any  the  worse  for  that. 
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The  President's  intended  tour.  The  folFo-wing  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  in  the  Massachusetts  senate,  relative  to  the 
reception  of  the  president: 

Whereas,  information  has  been  received  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States  proposes  to  visit  New  England  during  the  cur- 
rent year,  and  that  he  may  be  present  in  the  capital  of  this 
state  on  the  next  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence: And  whereas  it  has  been  the  ancient  usage  and  the  uni- 
form desire  of  this  commonwealth,  to  receive  the  visits  of  dis- 
tinguished public  men,  and  especially  of  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  union,  with  respect  and  hospitality — therefore 

Resoved,  &c.  That  his  excellency  the  governor  be,  and  he 
hereby  is  authorised  and  requested  to  tender  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  if  he  shall  visit  this  commonwealth  during 
the  present  year,  the  customary  hospitalities,  and  the  respectful 
congratulations  of  the  state. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  consisting  of  the  president  and 
five  members  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  speaker  and  six  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  be  appointed,  who  are  hereby 
authorised  to  make  all  suitable  arrangements  in  the  name  and 
behalf  of  the  state,  for  the  proper  reception  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  if  his  visit  to  this  state  shall  occur  before  the 
next  session  o>f  the  general  court,  and  also  for  the  celebration 
of  the  next  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if 
it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  president  to  be  present  at  the 
capital  of  the  state  on  that  occasion. 

Massachusetts.  Messrs.  Adams,  Briggs,  Choate,  Davis, 
Everett,  Grennell  and  Reed,  are  re-elected  to  congress.  Mr. 
William  Bailies  succeeds  Mr.  Hodges,  who  declined  a re-elec- 
tion. A choice  was  not  made  in  the  Boston  or  Norfolk  dis- 
tricts, lately  represented  by  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Dearborn. 
So  in  the  Essex  North  district— for  Mr.  Cushing  2,506,  Mr.  Os- 
goocl  1,829,  Mr.  Bradbury  987,'  and  219  scattering. 

Connecticut  Messrs.  Barber,  Ellsworth,  Huntington  and 
Young  have  been  re-elected,  and  Messrs.  Foot  and  Tweedy 
take  the  places  of  Messrs.  Ingersoll  and  Storrs,  who  declined  a 
poll.  They  are  all  national  republicans;  and  yet  a large  major 
rity  in  the  state  legislature  is  friendly  to  the  administration. 

Pennsylvania.  Three  other  unsuccessful  attempts  to  elect 
a senator  of  the  United  States  were  made  in  this  state.  The 
last  ballot  stood  thus— for  MeKean  46,  Rush  42,  Dallas  22,  Ser- 
geant 13,  Muhlenburg  .3.  The  legislative  convention  then  ad- 
journed sine  die;  and  tlie  question  will  come  up  before  the  next 
assembly. 

The  fact  that  the  late  state  loan  was  token  in  the  name  of  the 
speaker  of  tlie  senate,  Dr.  Burden,  fed  to  an  investigation  con- 
cerning it— which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the 
senate,  “tliat  every  thing  in  relation  thereto  was  conducted  in 
a fair,  honest  and  honorable  manner.” 

Maryland.  Sixteen  savings  institutions  were  incorporated 
by  the  last  legislature. 

Twenty-four  divorces  were  granted,  out  of  about  fifty  appli- 
cations. [Md.  Rep. 

Virginia.  The  Richmond  Whig  of  the  4th  April,  under  head 
of  “Glorious!!”  says-^Mr.  Thomas  J.  Randolph,  the  grandson 
of  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  weight  of  that  illustrious  patriot’s 
name  in  his  scale,  has  been  bangedout,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons, 
in  Albermarle.  We  rejoice  (not  from  any  dislike  to  Mr.  R.,  to- 
wards whom  personally,  we  entertain  the  most  kindly  feelings), 
but  for  the  honor  of  the  old  democracy,  in  the  result  of  this  elec- 
tion. The  question  was  fairly  tried — the  election  was  conduct- 
ed purely  on  the  ground  of  federal  politics.  The  greatest  exer- 
tions were  made,  we  understand,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Randolph. — 
Blit  all  would  not  do.  Old  Albermarle  w.as  game  to  the  back- 
bone. She  could  not  forget  in  favor  of  the  grandson,  that  she 
bad  been  the  home  of  the  grandfather. 

This  is  a glorious  consummation,  and  we  doubt  not  to  hear  of 
many  such.  The  most  wonderful  changes  are  going  on  through- 
out our  state.  Men  who,  upon  its  first  appearance,  hailed  the 
proclamation  with  delight,  upon  due  consideration  of  all  its 
bearings,  visit  it  with  their  profound,  utter  and  unqualified  exe- 
cration. In  six  months,  proclamation  men  will  be  as  scarce  as 
flies  in  winter.  Mark  that. 

It  is  ascertained  that  Messrs.  W.  S.  Archer,  W.  P.  Gordon, 
J.  Y.  Mason,  John  M.  Patton,  N.  H.  Claiborne  and  John  Ran- 
dolph have  been  elected  members  of  congress  frpm  this  state. 

Alabama.  The  university  buildings  are  rapidly  going  on,  and 
as  many  students  are  already  attached  as  c:i:i  be  .accommodat- 
ed. The  whole  of  this  stale  was  a wilderness,  or  the  hunting 
ground  of  the  Indian,  a little  while  since. 

An  English  writer  mentions  a conversation  which  he  had  with 
a “nafiiie  of  Alabama.”  The  native  must  have  been  a young 
one.  The  population  of  what  now  is  Alabama  was  less  than 
10,000  only  23  years  ago— though  now  about  350,000— two-fif'tlis 
beingslaves.  Oliio  contains  more  than  a niillion  of  free  persons— 
Imt  it  was  only  6 or  8 years  since,  we  believe.  Dial  a “native” 
had  been  elected  to  the  legi.slaturc  of  tlio  state.  Perhaps  there 
is  hardly  yet  a “native”  in  the  judiciary  of  Ohio— or  fiilling 
other  like  imixirtant  offices. 


From  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  St.  Louis  Times  of 
March  23,  publishes  letters  received  fremi  the  Rocky  Monnlains, 
under  date  of  Feb.14,  staling  that  the  Black  Feet  Indians  had  at- 
tacked a party  of  traders,  and  killed  two  men — Mr.  Vanderburg 
and  Mr.  PilUin.  One  of  the  Indians  was  killed. 

Interesting  American  antiquities.  We  have  been  al- 
lowed (says  a New  York  paper)  by  Dr.  Akerly  to  translate  the 
following  extract  of  a letter  he  has  received  from  a correspon- 
dent in  Tobasco,  who  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in  occa- 
sional investigations  into  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  ofPalenque. 
Our  readers  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  he  proposes  to  pub- 
lish an  interesting  work,  composed  of  materials  he  has  collected 
there. 

Capital  of  Tobasco,  Jan,  8,  1833. 

To  Dr.  Samuel  .Sherly,  New  York. 

My  dear  friend — I was  on  my  third  interesting  visit  to  the 
ruins  of  Palenque,  on  the  21st  of  July,  when  I received  yours 
of  the  24th  of  March  last,  so  that  I have  not  been  able  to 
answer  it  before. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  a single  letter  to  give  you  the  de- 
tails of  the  astonishing  objects  I have  seen.  I shall  therefore 
only  inform  you,  that  from  September,  1819,  till  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, 1832, 1 have  been  eonstantly  at  work,  and  have  collected 
materials  for  a work  in  two  volumes.  I intend  to  dedicate  it 
to  you,  as  it  will  consist  of  letters  addressed  to  you,  if  you  per- 
mit. During  my  labors  I have  expended  $4,500  in  travelling 
and  investigations. 

I have  in  my  possession  a description  of  ruins  of  which 
neither  Don  Antonio  del  Rio,  nor  any  otlier  person,  has  yet  been 
able  to  describe;  and  although  the  antiquary  and  draughtsman 
Waldeck,  whom  I accompanied  to  Palenque,  has  written  some 
notes,  he  will  not  be  able  to  accomplish  any  thing  because  he 
has  had  few  opportunities  and  does  not  visit  the  ruins. 

I have  in  my  possession  a number  of  idols,  some  of  baked 
clay,  some  of  stone,  and  others  of  an  unknown  substance, 
but  which  may  be  petrifaction,  jasper,  or  a species  of  marble. 

I have  one  of  massive  gold,  but  unfortunately,  only  of  the 
weight  of  four  dollars. 

I have  a plan  of  Tobasco,  with  four  itiner.Tries,  which  con- 
duct to  the  ruins,  and  a plan  of  the  great  palace,  which  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Tuilleries  in  Paris.  I have  also  some 
drawings,  and  a manuscript  history  of  tlie  ruins,  which  has 
been  in  my  possession  thirty  years.” 

PoMTEii.  Our  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  royal  society 
of  literature,  notices  a letter  of  great  interest  from  sir  W.  Gell, 
relative  to  recent  important  discoveries  at  Pompeii.  Col.  Ro- 
binson, it  seems,  in  boring  as  the  Freneli  do  for  Artesian  wells, 
first  fell  upon  aspring  resembling  the  Seidlitz  waters,  which  is 
already  much  resorted  to,  and  has  performed  many  cures.  But 
a far  more  striking  di.<covery  ensued — no  less  than  that  of  the 
long  anticipated  port  of  Pompeii,  with  its  vessels  overthrown 
upon  their  sides,  and  covered  and  preserved  by  the  eruptive 
volcanic  matter,  which  has  thus  , anchored  them  for  so  many 
ages.  About  thirty  masts  have  been  found.  What  a mine  of 
curiosity  lies  below,  to  gratify  our  thirst  for  knowledge  of  these 
remote  times!  Earnestly  do  we  hope  that  funds  will  be  found 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  exploring  briskly,  and  on  a large  scale, 
instead  of  the  tedious  and  imperfect  process  hitherto  adopted 
by  the  Neapolitan  government.  {Lond.  Lit.  Gazette. 

Roman  Catholics.  This  sect  has  increased  rapidly  in  Great 
Britain.  In  Manchester,  which  a few  years  ago  numbered  only 
70,  there  are  now  42,000  members  of  this  church.  Many  other 
large  towns  shew  a similar  increase.  They  have  11  colleges 
and  35  seminaries  in  the  island. 

Monks  of  La  Trapde.  Ninety  Irishmen  of  this  community 
have  returned  to  their  own  country  since  the  extinction  of  the 
order  in  France,  where  they  had  expended  £10,000  on  their 
farm  and  abbey,  at  which  all  travellers  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained, and  a hundred  of  the  neighboring  poor  provided  with 
subsistence  daily.  Sir  Richard  Kane  has  given  them  500  acres 
of  land  capable  of  being  reclaimed  by  their  own  labor,  and  a 
subscription  is  commenced  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  supply- 
ing them  with  the  funds  necessary  for  its  improvement. 

[^Dublin  paper. 

BRiTTSH  INCOME  AND  TAXATION.  A quesifon  7s  oftcn  asked, 
wliat  portion  of  a man’s  income  is  taken  from  him  in  taxes? 
Now,  the  total  income  of  the  people  ofG.  Britain  may  be  estimat- 
ed on  data  which  we  have  not  room  to  spe^eifv,  at  £2.50,000,000. 
That  of  Ireland  we  may  assume  at  £.50,000,000,  making  in  the 
whole  for  the  United  Kingdom  £300,000,000.  Of  this  sum  more 
than  one-sixth  is  drawn  directly  hy  gf)veinmcnt.  But  this  is 
not  the  whole.  3'he  local  taxes  arnnnnt  to  a very  large  sum. 
The  poor  rates  in  England  exceed  £8,000,000.  Otlier  local  taxes 
and  conlrihntions  probably  amount  to  £10,000,000  more.  Then, 
as  we  have  already  explained,  the  higher  and  richer  cl.asses  are 
exempted  in  a great  measure  from  oonlrihuting  their  proper 
share  of  the  national  taxation.  When  these  difterent  circum- 
stances arc  taken  into  view,  it  will  hardly  he  disputed  that  one- 
third  part  of  every  man’s  inrnnie,  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  society,  is  takmi  away  by  the  tax  collector.  Every^ 
man  who  works  nine  hours  a day  is  employed  during  three  o ‘ 
these  hours  to  enable  him  to  j>ay  his  ta.xes,  [TaiVs  Magazine 
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Stoltk.  Tlie  celebrated  London  tailor,  Stultz,  lately  died  at 
Aires,  i«  the  soutii  of  France,  on  an  estate  lately  bought  by  hinr 
!<«•  £ 100,009;  Iris  property  besides  this  exceeds  £ 400,000, 

Stultz  was  -tlie  very  prince  of  European  tailors.  He  would 
not  condescend  to  cut  a-coat  or  make  a pair  of  breeches,  for  any 
but  the  flobility,  or  those  who  brought  letters  of  introduction, 
and  recommendation  from  persons  of  distiBction,  as  individuals 
of4ecided  fashion.  It  was  a rare  tiring  for  any  American  citizen 
to  be  able  to  show  letters  from  sources  higli  enough,  to  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  have  Ms  legs  and  shoulders  measured  by 
this  famous  knight  of  the  thimble.  {CevMnel, 

Encyclopedia  Americana.  We  have  received  the  13th  and 
last  volume  of  this  truly  valuable  work;  and  congratulate  the 
pabiicon  the  success  which  has  attended  the  liberal  and  enter- 
prising publishers,  Messrs.  Carey,  Lea  and  Blanchard,  of  Phila- 
delphia— trusting  that  they  will  be  remunerated  for  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  which  they  have  incurred  in  revising,  correct- 
ing and  otherwise  improving,  by  large  and  important  additions, 
especially  relating  to  American  subjects,  the  original  work — or 
ratherplan  of  this  Encyclopedia,  first  published  at  Leipsic,  in  Ger- 
many, in  1827-29.  A great  sum  rhust  have  been  paid  for  editor- 
ship and  contributions,  though  many  of  the  latter  were  gratui- 
tously rendered,  by  distinguished  gentlemen— but  the  result  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  public,  whatever  may  be  its  effect  on  die 
publishers.  Itis,  we  think,  the  most  interesting  work,  for  ordinary 
use,  that  ever  issued  from  the  press,  regard  being  had  to  the 
number  of  its  volumes;  and  we  heartily  recommend  it  to  all 
who  desire  to  refresh  their  recollections,  or  obtain  a knowledge 
of  “things  ia  general.”  AVe  have  made  many  references  to 
articles  oeuceriring  which  we  had  some  personal  information, 
and  have  the  pleasure  to  state  a general  accuracy  which  can 
hardly  be  excelled,  in  a work  of  this  kind. 

“The  National  Calender”  vol.  11th,  for  1833,  edited  by 
Peter  Force  and  published  by  Thompson  and  Homans  of  Wash- 
ington city,  has  just  been  received.  We  owe  it  an  annual  para- 
graph of  commendation,  for  the  extent  and  value  of  the  infor- 
mation which  it  furnishes,  on  the  annals  and  statistics  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  organization  of  the  government  in  all  its 
branches, — congress,  the  judiciary,  the  executive  departments, 
the  army  and  navy.  Itis  the  “blue  book,”  in  which  the  name 
and  emoluments  of  every  officer  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States,  at  home  and  abroad,  can  be  found,  and  the  names  of  all 
the  foreign  agents  by  whom  communication  is  kept  up  between 
this  and  othe^r  nations.  There  are  in  it  besides,  a large  number 
^ official  documents  for  the  yoar,  of  the  first  public  import- 
ance. It  is  an  invaluable  book  for  references  on  all  topics 
connected  with  the  acts,  duties  and  compensations,  of  all  the 
agents  of  the  federal  government,  and  many  other  matters  of 
public  concern.  [..2/nencaa, 


Pensions. — A statement  showing  the  number  of  applicants 
for  pensions  under  the  act  of  a former  session  of  congress,  (June 

7, 1832)  allowing  pensions  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
volution,  and  showing  also  the  number  from  each  state. 

: re- 

New  York, 

5,613 

Georgia, 

474 

Massachusetts, 

2,451 

Indiana, 

423 

Connecticut, 

1,082 

S.  Carolina, 

312 

Vermont, 

' 1,608 

Alabama, 

251 

Maine, 

1,236 

Illinois, 

203 

New  Hampshire, 

1,288 

Missouri, 

91 

Virginia, 

1,282 

Maryland, 

57 

Ohio, 

1,237 

Dis.  of  Columbia, 

25 

Tennessee, 

1.212 

Michigan, 

16 

Kentucky, 

l'l81 

Mississippi, 

9 

North  Carolina, 

1,003 

Florida, 

8 

New  Jersey, 

862 

Delaware, 

7 

Pennsylvania, 

854 

Louisiana, 

5 

Rhode  Island, 

474 

Mrs.  Austin.  A Boston  paper,  speaking  of  an  opera  to  be 
performed  in  the  Tremont  threatre,  thus  speaks  of  this  famous 
“cantatrice.” 

“The  whole  is  to  conclude  with  the  last  act  of  the  Tempest, 
in  which  Mrs.  Austin,  as  the  sylph-like  Anel,  will  sing,  among 
other  Tnorccaira:  delicieuse,\he  beautiful  air  of  “where  the  bee 
sucks,”  in  which  she  is  so  very  unsuccessful  that  the  audience,  a 
few  evenings  since,  called  upon  her  to  rehearse  it  no  less  than 
four  times — themselves  willing  to  submit  to  any  inconvenience 
rather  than  she  should  forego  such  an  opportunity  for  improve- 
ment; and  we  have  no  doubt  that  a crowded  auditory  will  be 
present  this  evening  to  witness  her  advancement  in  taste  and 
science.” 

This  is  equal  to  the  compliment  that  Fielding,  in  his  “Tom 
Jones,”  paid  to  his  friend  Garrick,  through  the  mouth  of  Par- 
tridge; who  did  not  think  that  Garrick,  (in  Hamlet),  was  at  all 
worthy  of  commendation — because  that  he,  (Partridge),  if  he  had 
seen  his  father’s  ghost  would  have  been  as  much  frightened  as 
he  (Garrick,  as  Hamlet)  was! 

The  expedition.  G.aptain  Back  and  his  associates  in  the 
enterprise  to  discover  and  relieve  captain  Ross  and  his  fellow 
adventurers,  of  which  we  made  mention  a few  days  since,  ar- 
rived at  this  port  in  the  Hibernia,  from  Ijiverpool.  The  un- 
dertaking, though  we  fear  a hopeless  one,  is  deserving  of  great 
praise,  as  well  for  the  benevolence  of  its  primary,  as  for  the  im- 
portance of  its  ulterior  objecu  [N.  F.  Com.  Jidv, 


Church  artillery.  During  the  delivery  of  a lecture  on 
church  property,  by  Mr.  F.  Coghlarr,  while  on  his  political  tour 
through  Somerset,  enumerating  the  various  degrees  of  eccle- 
siastics, the  name  of  canons  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of 
Iris  hearers,  who  interrupted  the  lecturer  as  follows — “^ur,  stop 
zur,  I wish  to  ax  a question,  zur— what  sort  of  gannons  be 
they?  Be  they  brass,  or  be  they  iron  gannons,  zur?” 

{^English  paper. 

Hurricane  in  China.  Brief MoUees  luive  been  published  of 
a tyfoong,  or  hurricane,  which  was  experieHced  in  China  on  the 
3d  of  August.  I’he  Canton  Register  speaks  of  it  as  “more  dis- 
astrous than  any  before  felt  in  China.”  It  says: 

The  loss  of  life  and  property  in  native  craft  is,  from  all  quar- 
ters, reported  as  terrific.  Many  bodies  have  been  washed  up  at 
Macao  and  among  the  islands.  Junks  and  smaller  vessels  are 
seen  in  great  numbers  wrecked,  cast  ashore  or  dismasted,  espe- 
cially at  Laiitao,  and  many  are  known  to  have  gone  down  at 
sea;  among  the  rest,  are  four  out  of  the  six  junks  which  had 
started  forTeen-tsing;  two  of  these  had  returned,  one  dismasted; 
the  others,  which  had  from  400  to  500  chests  of  Mai  wa  on  board, 
sunk  with  all  hands. 

In  Canton  and  the  suburbs,  above  a thousand  houses  and 
sheds,  besides  20  temples,  have  been,  wholly  or  partially  over- 
thrown, and  about  400  persons  crushed  beneath  them.  By  tlie 
destruction  of  boats,  cuid  of  public  places  erected  on  stakes  over 
tlie  water,  about  230  persons  have  lost  their  lives.  The  num- 
ber of  small  boats  destroyed  is  not  ascertainable. 

At  Keang-shan,  tile  ravages  of  the  tyfoong  were  on  an  equM 
scale;  400  places  of  abode  and  10  temples  having  fallen.  Eleven 
passage  boats,  20  trading  boats,  and  about  60  small  boats,  were 
destroyed.  The  total  loss  of  life  was  about  130  persons. 

At  Macao,  10  houses,  8 passage  boats,  7 or  8 temples,  and  be- 
tween 50  and  100  small  boats  are  destroyed.  Several  junks 
swamped  or  ran  on  shore.  Five  war  junks  were  lost  at  the 
Bogue  and  among  tlie  islands.  Some  officers  and  about  30  men 
perished. 

Venezuela.  The  “Eedactor”  of  this  city,  confirms,  on  tlie 
authority  of  the  Caraccas  Gazette,  the  reported  prevalence  of  a 
mortal  disease  in  the  department  of  Apure.  It  is  staled  that  in 
Montecal,  and  in  all  the  other  towns  in  that  department,  the 
fever  has  entered  every  house — and  that  in  some  of  them  not 
an  individual  has  been  spared.  The  few  persons  who  are  able 
to  remove,  are  fleeing  to  distant  places,  abandoning  their  dwel- 
lings, cattle  and  all  the  property  they  cannot  carry  with  them. 
Of  the  poor  who  are  sick,  the  greater  part  die;  and  their  bodies 
remaining  uiiburied,  increase  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere. 
These  disasters  have  been  greatly  aggiavated  by  the  want  of 
physicians,  medicines  and  assistance;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  the  Venezueiean  government  has  sent  a physician  and  pro- 
per supplies  for  their  relief. 

This  department  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
that  region,  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  where  the  wild  cattle 
are  fed,  the  hunting  of  which  is  one  of  the  principal  employ- 
ments of  the  inhabitants. 


High  sporting!  As.I  have  seen  a challenge  from  “Ju- 

lia,”-by  Bertrand,  the  favorite  of  the  south,  and  understand  that 
a similar  challenge  has  been  made  by  “Medoc,”  the  favorite 
son  of  “Eclipse,”  the  champion  of  the  north,  each  to  meet,  on 
their  respective  courses,  any  nag  that  can  be  produced,  for  the 
sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars — four  mile  heats;  and  as  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  accommodate  both  parties,  and  not  wishing 
to  make  an  invidious  distinction  between  the  two;  I therefore 
propose,  as  the  best  means  of  affording  a general  accommoda- 
tion, to  meet  them  both  in  a sweepstake  next  fall,  over  the 
Broad  Rock  course,  with  Mary  Randolph,  by  Gohanna;  four 
mile  heats;  ten  thousand  dollars  entrance;  half  forfeit;  to  close 
on  the  first  of  May  next,  and  free  for  any  other  horse,  mare,  or 
gelding,  in  the  world.  WILLIAM  WYNN. 

March  14th,  1833. 

N.  B.  The  above  course  is  named,  not  only  because  the 
part  owner  of  the  mare  is  the  proprietor  of  the  course,  but  be- 
cause it  would  be  a central  ground. 

Tim  Bonnets  O^Blue  having  sustained  an  injury  in  one  of  her 
hocks,  will  never  again  appear  on  the  turf,  and  therefore  settles 
her  racing  accounts,  which  stand  thus: 

She  won  the  great  sweepstakes  at  New  York,  seventeen  sub- 


scribers, f.500  each — eight  starting,  $-6.2.5fl 

She  won  the  stakes  at  Tree-hill,  800 

Her  match  against  Goliah  5,000 

The  club  race  at  New  Y ork,  four  mile  heats,  against 
Black  Maria,  and  others  1,000 

Her  match  against  Clara  Fisher,  5.000 

Sale  of  her,  4,000 


#22,050 

Paid  her  entrance  when  she  was  beat  by  Sally 
Hornet,  •#20 

Her  match  with  Little  Venue,  5,000 

Balance  in  her  favor  17,030 


#22,050 

These  are  all  the  races  she  ever  .started  for,  and  the  above  ac- 
count is  true,  as  the  records  will  show.  [Turf  Register. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

London  dates  to  Feb.  27 — Paris  to  March  2. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELOIDM. 

Under  the  head  of  the  Paris  exchange,  of  23d  February,  the 
Gazette  de  France  says,  that  “owing  to  the  new  threats  of 
England  and  France,  the  advice  given  by  Russia  to  the  king 
of  Ilolland,  and  the  annoyance  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs 
to  Prussia,  a speedy  solution  of  the  Belgian  question  was 
so  strojigly  anticipated  as  to  influence  the  funds  very  sensibly; 
the  3 per  cents,  which  opened  at  78  rose  to  78  70,  and  left  off 
at  78  50.” 

The  menaces  here  referred  to  are  contained  in  the  following 
note.  After  recapitulating  the  substance  of  the  preceding  ne- 
gotiation, the  ministers  of  France  and  England  declare — 

Art.  1.  Alter  exhausting  all  means  of  conciliation  to  produce 
an  amicable  arrangement  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  his 
Britannic  majesty,  in  concert  with  the  king  of  the  French,  that 
if  by  the  1.5th  of  March,  his  Netherlands  majesty  shall  not  send 
to  the  foreign  office  a note  explaining  the  basis  upon  which  a 
treaty  of  commerce  between  tire  two  parties  may  be  concluded, 
a French  army,  supported  by  a British  naval  force,  will  again 
enter  Belgium,  and  will  not  again  leave  it  till  the  treaty  of  15th 
Nov.  1831,  shall  have  been  fully  complied  with. 

Art.  2.  The  embargo  on  Dutch  ships  of  war  and  merchant 
ships,  shall  be  maintained  both  in  France  and  England,  till  the 
above  treaty  be  complied  with. 

Art.  3.  France  and  England,  before  resorting  to  forcible 
measures,  demand  of  Holland  the  abolition  of  the  recently  es- 
tablished toll. 

Art.  4.  The  French  and  English  governments,  desirous  of 
establishing  the  commercial  intercourse  of  two  governments 
whose  relations  are  hereafter  to  be  altogether  friendly,  and  not 
willing  that  the  treaty  to  be  made  should  be  onerous  to  either 
party,  will  endeavor  so  to  conciliate  the  interests  of  the  two 
belligerent,  powers,  as  that  the  treaty  may  be  signed  and  ratified 
by  both  pow'ers  in  the  course  of  the  present  month  of  March. 

Art.  .5.  The  undersigned  representatives  of  France  and 
England,  finish  by  reiterating  to  the  Dutch  government  the  de- 
claration in  the  first  part  of  this  note,  and  they  hope  that  his 
Netherlands  majesty,  sensible  of  the  real  necessity  of  terminat- 
ing a question  which  keeps  in  suspense  the  commerce  of  all 
Europe,  will  cut  the  gordian  knot  and  transmit  to  us  admissable 
propositions.  TALLEYRAND. 

PALMERSTON. 

London,  lOth  February. 

This  note  was  followed  by  anew  convention  between  France 
and  Belgium. 

A Ghent  paper  states  that,  the  Dutch  made  a sortie  on  the 
27th  Feb.  from  Zebzecte,  and  captured  a post  of  civic  guards, 
consisting  of  3 officers  and  50  men.  Reparation  had  been  de- 
manded for  this  violation  of  territory. 

Brussels  papers  state  that  the  question  of  a toll  having  been 
established  on  the  Scheldt  has  been  resolved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties,  that  river  being  now  as  open  as  ever  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  all  nations. 

FRANCE. 

Paris,  Feb.  26.  On  Saturday  evening  general  Lafayette  cal- 
led at  the  residence  of  the  ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  iVbere 
his  presence  surprised  more  than  one  member  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  'J'he  general  came  to  intercede  with  the  minister  for 
some  Polish  refugees,  and  to  propose  to  him  to  subscribe  to  a 
ball  which  the  Polish  committee  of  Paris  give  on  Saturday  next 
for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  families  thrown  upon  their 
charge  by  the  disaster  of  Warsaw. 

The  government  has  just  purchased  the  library  of  the  late 
baron  Cuvier  for  72,000f.,  and  the  Egyptian  manuscripts  of  M. 
Champollion,  jun.  for  50,000. 

The  order  recently  issued  for  dismantling  Strasburgh  and  other 
strong  fortresses  has  been  recalled  by  the  French  government, 
but  on  what  grounds  we  have  not  heard  it  explained. 

The  Moniteur  of  this  morning,  official  part,  contains  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

Paris,  Feb.  25.  On  Friday,  22d  February,  at  half  past  5 
o’clock,  P.  M.  madaine  the  duchess  de  Berri  sent  to  general 
Buge.and,  commander  of  the  citadel  of  Blaye,  the  following 
declaration: 

“Under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  influenced  by  the 
measures  of  the  government,  although  I had  the  most  urgent 
reasons  for  keeping  my  marriage  secret,  I think  it  due  to  myself, 
as  well  as  to  my  children,  to  declare  that  I was  secretly  mar- 
ried during  my  residence  in  Italy. 

Citadel  of  Blaye,  22d  Feb.  1833. 

(Sigtied)  Marie  Caroline.” 

This  declaration  having  been  transmitted  by  gen.  Bugcand  to 
the  president  of  the  council,  the  minister  of  war,  was  immedi- 
ately deposited  among  the  archives  of  ihe  chancery  of  France. 

The  declaration  of  the  duchess  de  Berri  gives  a death  blow 
to  the  legitimist  party  iu  Prance.  Every  one  thinking  what 
reprobation  was  excited  throughout  Europe  by  the  marriage 
of  Marie  Louise  to  count  Neiperg.  We  are  curious  to  see  what 
language  the  organs  of  legitimacy  will  now  adopt. 

“The  affair  of  the  duchess  is  ascribed  to  a young  and  hand- 
some  French  viscount — not  named. 

Liberty  has  been  promised  to  the  duchess— who  has  an- 
nounced her  willingness  to  return  to  Naples.  ] 


great  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

London,  Feb.  25.  The  reports  of  dissensions  in  the  cabi- 
net have  latterly  gained  more  credit.  It  is  said  that  two  of  the 
ministers  of  greatest  influence  are  engaged  in  an  intrigue,  the 
result  of  which  will  he  a rupture  with  the  leaders  of  the  whi» 
party,  and  an  alliance  with  the  tories.  It  is  asserted  that  seve- 
ral members  of  the  cabinet,  with  lord  Grey  at  their  head,  have 
threatened  to  hand  in  their  resignations  if  such  a state  of  things 
continue. 

His  majesty’s  ministers  will  take  into  immediate  considera- 
tion the  affairs  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  said  the  commerce 
with  China  will  be  made  free. 

SPAIN. 

The  Madrid  Gazette  of  the  14th  of  Feb.  contains  a royal  de- 
cree requiring  a levy  of  25,000  young  soldiers  to  replace  those 
who,  by  virtue  of  the  decree  of  the  8th  Feb.  1827,  had  perform- 
ed their  six  years  service.  This  levy,  says  the  decree,  is 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  army  upon  the  peace  establishment. 

The  mission  of  sir  Stratford  Canning,  has  failed  completely. 
The  Spanish  government  refused  to  lend  itself  to  the  views  of 
the  British  cabinet,  and  M.  Zea,  whose  credit  lord  Palmeston 
was  desirous  of  overthrowing,  seems  destined  long  to  remain 
at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  cabinet. 

3'he  parent  country,  under  the  liberal  and  enlightened  auspi- 
ces of  the  queen-regent,  will,  it  is  said,  acknowledge  the  inde- 
pendence of  all  her  ancient  possessions  in  the  western  hemis- 
phere—Cuba,  of  course,  excepted,  which  would  benefit  greatly 
by  opening  a trade  with  the  revolted  states. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  letters  received  from  Lisbon  this  morning  concur  in  re- 
presenting the  army  of  Don  Miguel  as  in  such  a sickly  and  dis- 
organised state,  that  it  is  generally  supposed  the  siege  of  Oporto 
will  soon  be  raised.  Wagons  tor  transporting  the  sick  were  ar- 
riving from  every  direction.  It  is  asserted  that  the  forts  and  ad- 
vanced works  were  about  to  be  constructed  bn  the  environs  of 
Lisbon,  in  the  anticipation  that  the  army  of  Don  Pedro  would 
march  upon  the  capital.  [Globe. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Accounts  from  Constantinople  to  January  31,  says — that  the 
agents  dispatched  by  the  French  charge  d’affaires  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  by  the  Russian  general  Murawieff,  to  the  head  quar- 
ters of  Ibrahim  pacha,  to  open  negotiations,  have  returned  to 
Constantinople  without  accomplishing  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sion. A kind  of  armistice  had,  it  is  true,  been  concluded,  but  the 
term  of  it  had  nearly  expired  at  the  departure  of  the  courier  from 
Constantinople. 

The  representatives  of  the  European  powers  are  said  to  be 
highly  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  affairs,  as  they  expected  a 
more  favorable  result  from  their  proposals  to  Ibrahim  pacha.  It 
was  thought,  at  Constantinople,  that  if  an  arrangement  between 
Turkey  and  Egypt  should  not  be  effected  soon^  France  would 
take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  east. 

Vienna,  February  20.  By  an  extraordinary  conveyance  we 
have  received  news  from  Constantinople  that  Ibrahim  pacha  is 
continuing  his  march,  and  that  the  main  body  of  his  army  has 
arrived  at  Akschebir,  and  his  advance  guard  at  Kulahia.  He  de- 
clined entering  into  any  negotiation,  and  would  not  su.«pend  his 
military  operations,  except  on  positive  orders  from  his  father. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  sultan  had  recourse  to  the  Rus- 
sian ambassador,  who  immediately  sent  orders  to  Sebastopol, 
for  a Russian  squadron  to  join  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  Bospho- 
rus. The  sultan  likewise  asked  for  a body  of  Russian  soldiery, 
which  had  arrived  at  the  Danube,  but  this  aid  the  ambassador 
refused.  Every  thing  is  perfectly  tranquil  at  Constantinople 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  Mehemet  Ali  will  accept  the 
propositions  which  the  two  plenipotentiaries  of  Russia  have  gone 
to  Alexandria  to  submit  to  him. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Turkish  fleet  had  entered  the  port  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  the  Persian  envoy,  has  frequent  conferences 
with  the  reis  effendi. 

ADDITIONAL  ITEMS. 

The  London  Standard  asserts  that  lord  Althrope  had  tendered 
his  re.signation — which  was  not  either  absolutely  accepted  or 
refused. 

A meeting  was  held  in  Liverpool  on  the  27th  February,  ad- 
verse to  lord  Grey’s  bill  of  coercion  for  Ireland.  It  was  numer- 
ously and  respectably  attended,  and  seemed  animated  with  strong 
and  decisive  feelings  on  the  .subject.  In  three  days,  upwards  of 
thirteen  thousand  signatures  were  attached  to  the  petition  adopt- 
ed on  the  subject. 

A London  paper  of  the  3d  M.arch,  notices  a report,  the  accu- 
racy of  which  is  however  rather  doubtful,  that  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  East  India  company’s  charter  is  to  be  settled 
on  the  following  terms: 

Three  or  five  years  are  given  to  the  company  to  wind  up  their 
accounts,  bid  the  trade  is  at  once  to  be  thrown  entirely  open;  the 
commercial  capital  is  to  go  towards  the  liquidation  of  the  Indian 
debt;  the  territorial  possessions  are  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
company;  the  dividends  of  the  proprietors  are  to  be  secured  upon 
the  territories  of  India  fora  certain  number  of  years,  (ten  is  men- 
tioned), and  then  the  capital  is  to  be  paid  off  at  £100;  the  direc- 
tors are  to  be  reduced  to  twelve,  &c.  &c. 

The  Irish  suppression  hill  was  still  under  debate  in  the  house 
of  commons.  It  was  ardently  defended,  and  as  ardently  opposed. 
The  best  talents  of  the  house  were  fully  brought  out — and  much 
confusion  sometimes  prevailed. 

The  Erin  steam  vessel,  plying  between  England  and  Ireland, 
has  been  lost  in  a gale.  Part  of  the  wreck  had  been  washed  on 
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shore.  It  was  believed  that  she  had  not  less  than  ninety  per- 
sons on  board — all  of  whom  perished. 

Two  female  infants,  united  by  the  abdomen,  like  the  Siamese 
twins,  were  lately  born  in  England,  and  were  to  be  exhibited. 

In  the  house,  of  coinmnns  on  the  1st  March  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a petition,  Mr.  Wilks  asked  whether  the  government 
contemplated  any  measures  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  replied,  that,  at  present,  he 
could  hot  give  any  precise  answer. 

It  has  at  last  been  decided,  that  Joseph  Pease,  the  Quaker, 
who  it  was  feared  would  lose  his  seat  in  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment, on  account  of  belonging  to  a society  which  sanctions  af- 
firmation instead  of  swearing — shall  retain  his  membership.  The 
subject  was  brought  before  the  house  of  commons,  and  after 
some  explanatory  remarks  from  the  hon.  Mr.  Wynn,  and  the 
solicitor  general — 

The  speaker  then  put  the  question — “That  Joseph  Pease,  esq.' 
be  allowed  to  make  his  solemn  affirmation  at  the  table  instead 
of  his  oath.” 

The  ayes  seemed  almost  universal,  and  notone  no  was  heard. 

The  speaker  gave  his  decision — “I  think  the  ayes  have  it” — 
amid  tremendous  cheering. 

This  is,  really,  pleasant  intelligence— and  shews  that  “re- 
form” in  England,  means — something. 

POLAND. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  this  ill-fated  country  is  contained 
in  the  following  article. 

Since  the  press  in  Qermany  is  under  the  severe  control  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia,  no  information  from  Poland  can 
be  obtained  but  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  1 must  add  that 
the  Russian  government  takes  the  greatest  care  that  its  cruel 
ukase  should  not  be  known  in  foreign  countries.  I find,  how- 
ever, the  means  of  informing  you  that  the  establishment  of 
the  mint  and  its  steam  engine  have  been  carried  away  to  St. 
Peters  burgh,  that  the  prisons  are  still  full,  and  the  fate  of  the 
imprisoned  is  not  as  yet  known.  Every  thing  indicates  great 
poverty  in  the  Russian  finances.  The  increase  of  ta.xes,  and 
the  confiscations,  without  waiting  for  the  sentence  of  the  courts, 
is  going  on  with  greater  vigor.  Prince  Czartoriski’s  magnificent 
country  seat  at  Pulvvay  has  been  announced  in  the  Warsaw 
newspaper  as  confi.scated,  and  offered  for  sale;  and  in  Volhynia 
and  Podolia  the  confiscations  are  almost  general,  without  pay- 
ing the  mortgages  on  those  estates.  The  system  of  transplanta- 
tion continues  to  carry  away  to  Siberia  and  the  Caucasus  the 
peasants  and  the  small  gentry.  The  measure  which  provoked 
the  whole  population  was  the  violation  of  the  church  of  Chen 
stokow,  held  in  the  tfreatest  veneration.  There  was  in  that 
church  a miraculous  image  of  the  holy  Virgin.  For  many  cen- 
turies, kings,  princes,  the  wealthy,  and  the  poor,  carried  to 
that  church  their  offerings  in  diamonds,  gold,  silver  and  most 
rich  exvotos.  It  was  respected  during  the  invasions  of  Turks 
and  Tartars,  but  not  by  the  Russians.  That  rich  treasure, 
amounting  to  millions,  has  been  robbed  and  carried  away  to  St. 
Petersburgh.  The  annihilation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church — 
the  introduction  of  the  Greek  schismatic  religion — the  total  ex- 
tinction of  the  Polish  nation,  is  openly  declared  and  sworn! 
The  most  provoking  circumstance  is  the  audacity  with  which 
the  Russian  governnjent,  in  perpetrating  these  barbarous  cruel- 
ties, denies  and  contradicts  them  in  foreign  newspapers. 

Later — London  papers  to  the  6th  March. 

The  Irish  enforcing  bill  was  read  a first  time  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  5th  of  March,  after  a division— 466  against  89. 
The  8th  was  appointed  for  a second  reading  of  the  bill.  The 
great  majority  in  favor  of  it,  and  in  a reformed  parliament, 
would  shew  that  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  requires  an 
action  beyond  the  admitted  provisions  of  the  constitution,  and 
to  be  excused  only  because  of  the  supposed  necessity  of  the 
case.  In  the  debate  on  the  4th,  Mr.  Emerson  Tenant,  a supporter 
of  the  bill,  held  the  following  language: 

“These  additional  powers  w<  re  not  all  that  was  necessa- 
ry to  put  down  disturbance.  No;  the  ground  work  of  disturb- 
ance in  Ireland  was  poverty  [hear,  hear!]  and  predial  agitation 
paved  the  way  for  political  agitation.  The  fit'rcest  agitation 
would  fail  of  success,  if  they  would  only  direct  their  attention 
to  this  point.  As  it  was,  he  found  the  people  reckless  from 
want,  and  too  ready  to  join  in  any  scheme,  however  desperate. 
Let  them  alleviate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry — afford 
them  opportunities  of  obtaining  remunerative  employment — 
snatch  them  from  starvation — and  give  a legal  maintenance 
for  the  helpless  and  the  infirm — [general  cheering.]  Let  them 
do  this,  and  agitation  would  cease.  But  if  they  did  not  do 
this,  the  reign  of  agitation  would  be  perennial  [hear,  hear, 
hear!]  He  regarded  this  measure  as  precautionary,  and  not 
final.” 

The  farmers  and  gentry  of  parts  of  the  country  of  Wexford 
have  formed  themselves  into  parties  of  nightly  patrol,  for  the 
preservation  of  order. 

The  ministers  seem  resolved  on  the  prompt  abolition  of  slave- 
ry in  the  West  Indies— but  it  is  now  stated  that  they  are  wil- 
ling to  allow  some  compensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves. — 
The  whole  project  will,  probably,  be  laid  before  parliament  soon 
after  the  Irish  suppression  bill,  and  Irish  church  reform  bill, 
Stc.  are  disposed  of.  It  seems  clear  that  laws  will  be  passed 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  money  market  was  “firm,”  because  of  the  great  majority 
in  favor  of  the  Irish  suppression  bill.? 

The  Oarlists  of  France  are  much  embarrassed  by  the  duchess 
of  Berri’s  avowal  of  her  marriage.  It  is  not  stated  to  whom 


she  is  married,  and  some  doubt  whether  she  is  a married  wo- 
man— though  she  ought  to  be  one. 

The  chamber  of  deputies  has  decided  an  allowance  of  6,000f. 
or  £240,  to  the  m idow  of  gen.  iJaumcsnil,  who  both  in  1814  and 
1815  refused  to  surrender  the  castle  of  Vincennes  to  the  allies. 

Much  is  said  about  the  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium — not 
worth  repeating.  The  queen  of  the  French  was  about  to  visit 
her  dauglier,  the  queen  of  Belgium. 

Things  are  quiet  in  Spain.  Nothing  new  from  Portugal — ex- 
cept that  a malignant  fever  prevailed  in  the  armies  of  the  rival 
brothers. 

I is  said  that  the  Russian  ambassador  to  Egypt  has  succeeded 
in  inducing  Ali  pacha  to  suspend  the  further  march  of  his  army 
towards  Constantinople. 

LETTER  FROM  GENERAL  LAFAYETTE. 

TO  THE  INHABITANTS  OP  BOGOTA, 

Translated  from  the  Constitutional  dc  Cundinamarca  for  the 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser, 

La  Grange,  July  Wth,  1832. 

Not  knowing  whether  the  first  expression  of  my  gratitude 
has  ever  reached  you,  I have  thought  the  present  time  the  most 
propitious  occasion  to  address  once  more  to  the  respected  in- 
habitants of  Bogota  my  lively  and  sincere  thanks. 

On  the  first  anniversary  of  your  revolution  of  1830,  you  were 
pleased  to  address  me  your  kind  felicitations.  On  this  second 
anniversary  I wish  to  repeat  to  you  how  much  I feel  honored 
by  your  high  esteem,  and  how  deeply  I am  affected  by  your 
kindness. 

On  reading  again  your  valued  letter,  which  I shall  preserve 
through  life  as  a treasure  dear  to  my  heart,  I cannot  but  com- 
pare your  hopes  then  expressed  with  the  present  state  of  Eu- 
rope. Be  convinced,  however,  that  our  popular  week,  so  justly 
celebrated  by  you,  has  already  greatly  favored  the  emancipation 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  and  that,  in  spite  of  obstacles,  both 
foreseen  and  unforeseen,  the  principles  and  practice  of  true  liber- 
ty will  triumph  in  Europe,  over  the  pernicious  influence.s  which 
are  exerted  to  retard  its  progress.  Thus  we  also  count,  I confi- 
dently assure  yott,  on  the  independence  of  noble  Poland,  whose 
efforts  you  admire,  and  whose  misfortunes  we  have  now  to  de- 
plore. 

Among  the  results  of  our  revolution,  I have  been  particularly 
pleased  with  the  relations  established  between  France  and  the 
new  states  of  the  republican  hemisphere.  The  , sympathies 
of  the  French  people  for  you  have  their  origin  in  the  time  when 
your  patriotic  section  of  South  America  gave  the  first  example 
of  heroic  insurrection.  I hope  that  the  mutual  bonds  which 
ought  to  unite  our  two  governments,  will  daily  become  closer 
and  stronger. 

The  wishes  felt  by  all  generous  minds  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean,  to  see  your  new  republics  rise  to  the  highest  grade  of 
liberty,  security,  and  public  and  private  prosperity,  are  not  de- 
void of  all  personal  interest;  for  at  the  present  time,  when  in 
spite  of  the  long  experience  of  above  half  a century  in  North 
America,  malevolence  and  aristocratic  and  monarchial  preju- 
dices still  throw  a doubt  over  the  superiority  of  republican  in- 
stitutions, it  is  important  to  the  civilization  ofthe  world  to  prove 
that  those  institutions,  far  from  being  an  occasion  for  distur- 
banees  and  enmity,  every  where  secure  the  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  all  the  rights  of  the  man  and  the  citizen. 

General  Santander,  whose  friendship  I have  had  the  pleasure 
of  cultivating  here,  and  to  whom  you  entrusted  your  letter,  will 
please  transmit  you  this  my  second  reply.  His  residence  in  the 
United  States  of  the  north  must  have  ijiven  him  opportunity  to 
know  the  affectionate  sentiments  and  fraternal  sympathy  which 
will  ever  be  felt  for  you  in  that  part  ofyoiir  hemisphere. 

May  the  citizens  of  Bogota  accept  the  tribute  of  my  gratitude 
for  favors  which  gratify  me,  and  which  I acknowledge  with 
pride;  while  they  acce|)t  rny  wishes  for  their  general  and  per- 
.sonal  happiness,  together  with  my  profound  respect. 

LAFAYETTE. 

The  Bogota  papers  inform  us  that  this  autograph  letter  is  de- 
posited in  the  library  of  the  national  museum,  which  has  recent- 
ly been  restored  and  re-opened. 

— - 

LETTER  FROM  MR.  CAREY. 

From  the  U.  S.  Telegraph. 

Doff  Green,  esq. — Sir:  A misconstruction  of  a passage  in 
your  paper  some  days  since,  in  which  you  comment  on  my  late 
valedictory,  induces  me  to  request  the  favor  of  a place  for  a few 
lines  in  reply.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  the  passage  in  ques- 
tion, that  my  withdrawal  from  the  defence  of  the  protecting  sys- 
tem, which  you  style  “«  had  caiise,”  has  arisen  from  a change  of 
opinion.  This  is  an  inference  which  my  language  did  not  war- 
rant, and  which  is  entirely  erroneous.  Every  fact  that  comes 
to  my  knowledge,  connected  with  the  subject, serves,  more  and 
more,  to  confirm  me  in  the  soundness  of  the  doctrines.  Our 
national  experience  affords  the  strongest  corroboration  of  it. 

In  1783  and  84  we  tried  free  trade;  that  is,  regulating  our  im- 
post according  to  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  what  was 
the  consequence.?  Distress  and  desolation  overspread  the  face 
of  the  land;  paper  money,  instalment  and  tender  law  were  in- 
troduced, accompanied  by  an  insurrection  which  endangered 
the  union. 

We  tried  the  same  experiment  ip  1816.  With  the  exet  ption 
of  coarse  cottons,  to  favor  the  south,  and  some  few  other  arti- 
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cles,  the  diities  were  calculated  merely  Tor  the  purpose  of  reve- 
nue. What  was  the  result  then?  Nearly  the  same  degree  of 
distress  and  desolation  as  in  the  former  case. 

The  first  really  protective  taritf  ever  enacted  in  this  country 
was  in  1824.  What  has  been  the  result?  A spread  of  prospe- 
rity never  exceeded,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world. 

Holland  tried  free  trade  in  1816.  What  was  the  result?  Hear 
the  language  of  one  of  her  statesmen: 

“It  is  the  tarifl'of  1816  which  has  opened  the  door  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  foreign  industry.  From  that  period  there  has  been 
a constant  deficiency  in  our  finances. 

“It  is  since  1816,  that  the  ninth  part  of  the  nation  is  reduced 
either  to  mendicity,  or  to  require  assistance. 

“It  is  since  1816,  that  manufactures  and  commerce  have  de- 
clined with  giant  strides. 

“It  is  since  1816,  that  the  metallic  medium  of  the  nation  has 
been  lavished  to  pay  tribute  to  foreign  industry. 

“This  disappearance  of  the  specie  is  most  perniciously  felt  by 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  houses,  which,  except  in  Brus- 
sels and  the  Hague  have  fallen  since  that  period  more  than 
one-third. 

“It  is  ascertained,  that  the  immense  number  of  breweries  and 
distilleries,  which  formerly  existed  in  both  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, have  undergone  prodigious  diminution.”* 

Russia  made  the  same  fatal  experiment  in  1818,  with  the  same 
destructive  results.  Pray  attend  to  the  declaration  of  the  em- 
peror Alexander  in  the  proclamation  restoring  the  protecting 
system: 

“In  proportion  as  the  prohibitory  system  is  extended  and  ren- 
dered perfect  in  oilier  countries,  that  state  which  pursues  the 
contrary  system^  makes,  from  day  to  day,  sacrifices  more  extensive 
and  more  considerable.  It  opens  its  ports  to  all  foreign  produc- 
tions— and  all  ports  are  shut  against  the  articles  it  was  in  the 
habit  of  exporting.  It  offers  a continual  encouragement  to  the 
manufactures  of  other  coimtrics;  and  its  own  manufactures  perish 
in  the  struggle  which  they  arc  as  yet  unable  to  maintain. 

“It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  regret  we  acknowledge 
it  is  our  own  proper  experience,  which  enables  us  to  trace  the 
picture.  The  evils  which  it  details,  have  been  realised  in  Rus- 
sia and  Poland  since  the  conclusion  of  the  act  7 — 19  of  Decem- 
ber, 1818.  Agriculture  without  a market,  industry  without  pro- 
tection, languish  and  decline.  Specie  is  exported,  and  the  most 
solid  commercial  houses  are  shaken.  The  public  prosperity 
would  soon  feel  the  wound  inflicted  on  private  fortunes,  if  new 
regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actual  state  of  affairs.” 

I have  withdrawn  from  the  arena  in  consequence  of  the  utter 
destitution  of  co-operation  throughout  the  whole  of  last  year, 
on  the  part  of  those  vitally  interested,  and  the  hopelessness  of 
any  in  future.  I am  not  easily  discouraged;  but  it  is  obvious 
that  it  were  worse  than  Quixotic  for  any  individual,  however 
zealous  or  ardent,  to  attempt,  unaided,  to  stem  the  torrent  that 
is  sweeping  away  the  system  which  has  diffused  such  prosperity 
over  the  country.  I am  as  much  attached  to  the  cause  as  I was 
in  March,  1819,  when  I began;  and,  with  proper  support,  would 
advocate  it  gratuitously  to  the  last  hour  of  ray  life,  notwith- 
standing the  various  revolting  circumstances  by  which  the  ad- 
vocacy has  been  constantly  attended  at  almost  every  step  of  my 
progress. 

That  the  system  at  present  adopted  will  produce  most  injuri- 
ous effects,  T feel  confident;  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
1783,  and  1816.  The  extraordinary  enterprise  of  our  citizens, 
their  excellent  machinery,  the  wide  extent  of  our  Atlantic  bor- 
der, the  almost  boundless  internal  communication  by  our  im- 
mense rivers,  our  canals  and  our  rail  roads,  will  avert  a large 
portion  of  the  evils  which  befel  us  in  the  two  former  periods, 
and  enable  us  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals  on  much  more 
equal  terms.  M.  CAREY. 

Philadelphia,  March  29,  1833. 


tended  as  a reflection  on  Mr.  Laub.  Very  far  from  if.  Such 
an  idea  never  entered  our  head  for  a moment,  and  we  now  per- 
emptorily disclaim  it. 

We  have  not  yet  heard  the  result  of  the  investigation  con- 
cerning the  destruction  of  the  treasury  building,  though  it  was 
promptly  entered  upon  and  earnestly  pursued.  Strong  reports, 
however,  are  abroad  that  the  conflagration  was  not  accidental. 

The  Georgetown  Gazette  of  the  10th,  says — The  recent  inves- 
tigation entered  into  with  so  much  spirit  in  relation  to  the  late 
fire  at  the  treasury  building,  was  closed  on  Saturday  evening  last 
about  8 o’clock.  The  result  had  not  transpired  yesterday — 
Though  doubtless  it  will  soon  be  made  public.  The  steps  taken 
by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  in  relation  to  this  unfortunate 
affair,  are  highly  creditable  to  him.  The  loss  of  public  property 
of  any  description  should  never  be  suffered,  without  being  made 
to  undergo  a rigid  examination  into  the  causes. 

INDIAN  EXPENSES. 

From  the  act  making  appropriations  to  earry  into  effect  In- 
dian treaties,  &c.  as  published  in  the  Globe,  we  make  the  fol- 


lowing abstract: 

For  the  Winnebagoes,  for  treaty  of  Sept.  1832,  ^3,382 

For  the  Sacks  and  Foxes,  69,474 

For  the  Shawnees  and  Delawares,  October,  42,250 

For  the  Kaskaskias  and  Peorias,  8,630 

For  the  Appalachicola  tribe  13,000 

I'm'  the  Potawattamies  of  the  Prairie,  by  treaty  of 
October  1832,  and  January  1833,  124,779 

For  the  Ji'icfcrtpoos,  by  treaty  of  Oct.  and  Nov.  71,2.32 

For  the  Potawattamies  of  the  Wabash,  October,  283,761 
For  the  Potawattamies  of  Indiana,  81, .520 

For  the  Piankeshaws  and  Weas,  22,262 

To  enable  the  president  to  extinguish  Indian  titles 
in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Michigan,  in  addition  to  grant 
of  last  year,  3,871 

For  expenses  of  the  treaty  at  Butte  des  Morts,  in 
addition  to  former  appropriation,  400 

For  removal  and  subsistence  of  the  Creeks,  &c. 
in  addition,  16,561 

For  arresting  and  guarding  loway  murderers,  1,023 

For  locating  CAoctaws,  (not  before  provided  for)  1,500 

For  expense  of  Chickasaw  deputation  to  Washing- 
ton, 1,650 

For  expense  of  keeping  twelve  prisoners  of  war  of 
the  Sacs  and  Foxes  as  hostages,&c.  2,500 

For  sundry  small  items — together,  4,030 

For  expenses  of  removing  and  subsisting  the  Choc- 
taw, Creek,  Cherokee,  and  Ohio  Indians,  474,013 

P'or  holding  a treaty  with  the  Potawattamies  to  ex- 
tinguish their  remaining  title  in  Illinois,  10,000 

For  carrying  into  effect  treaty  with  Chickasaws,  to 
be  refunded  out  of  sales  of  their  land,  100,000 

For  do  do  with  the  Ottowas,  47,400 

I’or  do  do  with  the  Menominees,  58,600 

For  several  small  items — together,  5,000 

For  expense,  if  found  necessary,  of  repressing  In- 
dian hostilities  on  the  frontiers,  100,000 


^1,566,838 

The  greater  portion  of  this  million  and  a half  of  dollars  is  for 
enabling  these  Indians  to  remove,  compensating  them  for  their 
improvements,  and  providing  blacksmith’s  shops,  school  mas- 
ters, &c.  in  their  new  settlements.  There  is  also  a proviso  in 
the  hill  to  compensate  the  American  board  of  foreign  missions 
for  the  value  of  their  improvements.  &c.  in  the  Choctaw  set- 
tlement, sold  at  the  treaty  of  the  Dancing  Rabbit  creek, 

f-V.  F.  American. 
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THE  TREASURY  BUILDING. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  April  6. 

We  observe  an  intimation  in  a letter  from  Uiis  city,  published 
in  the  Journal  ofCommerce,  that  the  papers  destroyed,  in  the  bate 
conflagration  of  the  treasury  building,  “relate  to  unsettled  ac- 
counts.” We  have  no  doubt  that  this  statement  was  according 
to  the  best  information  of  the  writer.  But,  as  our  statement  was 
different  from  .this,  and  as  we  took  no  little  pains  to  obtain  the 
facts  accurately  by  an  examination  on  the  spot,  before  we  put 
them  on  paper,  wo  have  felt  it  to  bo  our  duty  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into  the  matter,  to  vindicate  or  to  retract  our  own 
account  of  the  affair.  Wc  find  that  we  were  correct  in  our 
statement,  almost  to  the  letter.  'J’he  mass  of  papers  relating  to 
unsettled  ticconnts  were  in  the  offices  of  the  eomiuroller,  first 
Hudilor,  and  n?gistcr;  and  were  all  saved.  Smne  settled  ac- 
counis,  of  old  dat(i,  which  were  in  the  garret,  as  we  stated  be- 
fore, and  also  in  the  cellar,  were  lost. 

Among  tlie  offices  attached  to  the  treasury  department,  which 
were  in  a difiercnt  biiildiiiL’  frotn  that  destroyed,  we  omitted  to 
mention  the  general  land  office',  the  record.s  and  papers  of  which 
remain,  ofcour.se,  not  otily  safe,  hut  tindisnirbed. 

(lj3?=We  are  very  sony  to  learn,  that  our  mentioning  the  room 
by  the  name  by  which  it  wtis  indictUed  to  ns  by  the  officers  about 
the  building  (as  Mr.  F.  Laub’s  room)  was  understood  to  be  in- 


*Considerations  sur  le  projet  de  loi,  concernant  le  nauveau 
syste.me  financier  du  royaume  des  Pas-bas.  A Bruxelles,  29 
Juin,  1821,  page  29. 


LOTTERIES  ABOLISHED  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  bill  for  the  suiipresslon  of  lotteries  in  the  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  approved  by  the  governor  on  the  23d  ult.  The 
first  section  imposes  a fine  of  from  one  hundred  to  two  thousand 
dollars  upon  any  person  who  shall  make,  sell  or  offer  for  sale, 
or  have  in  his  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  or  ofler  for  sale,  or 
be  in  any  way  concerned  in  the  sale  of  any  lottery  ticket,  or 
certificates,  taken  on  security  for  any  lottery  ticket,  or  shall  be 
in  any  way  concerned  in  the  management  or  drawing  of  a lot- 
tery, or  shall  knowingly  permit  the  drawing  of  lotteries,  or  sale 
of,  or  raffling  for  tickets  in  any  building  owned,  rented  or  occu- 
pied by  him.  One  halfof  the  penalty  is  given  to  the  informer. 
A sectiiul  conviction  is  made  punishable,  in  addition  to  the  fine, 
by  imprisonment  in  the  house  of  correction,  for  a term  of  from 
three  to  twelve  months. 

The  second  section  creates  a penalty  of  from  thirty  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  for  adverti.'ing  the  sale  of  tickets  or  certificates, 
or  for  the  exhibition  of  any  sign  or  symbol  in  any  way  indicat- 
ing w’here  they  may  be  purchased. 

'I’hc  third  section  provides  that  the  making,  selling  or  oftering 
for  sale,  or  having  in  possession  with  such  intent,  of  tickets  or 
certificates  in  fictitious  lotteries,  or  lotteries  not  authorised  by 
any  state,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison, 
for  a term  of  from  one  to  three  years.  In  this  case,  the  person 
accused  is  held  to  prove  that  the  ticket  was  a genuine  ticket  in 
a lottery  authorised  by  some  state,  his  failing  to  do  this  is  to  be 
held  as  proof  that  the  ticket  is  fictitious.  On  a oonviction  un- 
der this  section,  the  prosecutor  is  entitled  to  a reward  of  fifty 
dollars  from  the  commonwealth. 
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The  fourth  section  authorises  justices  of  the  [teace  to  make  pre- 
liminary exaiuiriatiou  or.  coui[>laiiit  as  in  cases  of  other  oti’euees. 

The  fifth  section  forfeits  'to  the  coninionwealtli  the  money 
which  any  lottery  atlventiirer  may  receive  for  any  prize  drawn 
in  any  real  or  tic'titions  lottery,  to  he  recovered  by  information 
or  for  action  for  money  had  and  received. 

The  last  section  repeals  all  former  laws  on  the  subject  except 
as  to  actions  or  prosecutions  already  commenced  under  them. 
—•“►»©  ® 

RAIL  ROAD  COMPANIES— NEW  Y^OEK. 

From  the  “New  York  Annual  Register,”  by  Mr.  E.  Williams, 
for  1833,  the  following  schedule  of  rail  road  companies  incorpo- 
rated in  that  state,  is  copied.  [We  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  opinion,  that  Mr.  annual  is  the  most  valua- 

ble vvorK  of  its  kind  published  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Force’s 
“National  Calendar,”  also  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  fur  in- 
teresting matters  belong  to  its  class.] 

incorporated  rail  road  companies. 

Albion  and  Tonawanda— from  Albion  to  Batavia, 
incorporated  in  1832,  capital  ^-2.50,000 

Auburn  and  Erie  canal — from  Auburn  to  Erie  ca- 
nal, incorporated  in  1832,  capital  150,000 

Aurora  .and  Buffalo — ironi  Aurora  to  Buffalo,  in- 
corporated in  1832,  capital  300,000 

Brooklyn  and  Jamaica — from  Brooklyn  to  Jamaica, 
incorporated  in  1832,  capital  300,000 

Buffalo  and  Erie— from  Buffalo  to  Erie  county, 

Penn,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  650,000 

Black  river  company — from  Rome  to  Ogdensburgh, 
incorporated  in  1832,  capital  900,000 

Catskill  and  Canajoharie — from  Catskill  to  Can.ajo- 
harie,  incorporated  in  1830,  capital  600,000 

Dansville  and  Rochester — from  Dansville  to  Ro- 
chester, incorporated  in  1832,  capital  300,000 

Dutchess — from  Poughkeepsie  to  Connecticut,  in- 
corporated in  1832,  capital  600,000 

Elmira  and  Williamsport— from  Elmira  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, incorporated  in  1832,  capital  75,000 

Fish  House  and  Amsterdam — from  Fish  House  to 
Amsterdam,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  250,000 

Great  Au  Sable — from  Great  Au  Sable  to  Port  Kent 
and  Peru,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  150,000 

Harlaem — from  Prince  street,  N.  York,  to  Harlsem, 
incorparated  in  1831,  capital  350,000 

Hudson  and  Berkshire — from  Hudson  to  Massachu- 
setts state  line,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  350,000 

Hudson  and  Delaware — from  Newburgh  to  Dela- 
ware river,  incorporated  in  18.30,  capital  500,000 

Ithaca  and  Genev.a — from  Ithaca  to  Geneva,  incor- 
porated in  18.32,  capital  800,000 

Ithaca  and  Owego — from  Ithaca  to  Owego,  incorpo- 
rated in  1828,  capital  • 300,000 

Lake  Champlain  and  Ogdensburgh — from  lake 
Champlain  to  Ogdensburgh,  incorporated  in  1832,  ca- 
pital 3,000,000 

Mayville  and  Portland — from  Portland  to  Mayville, 
incorporated  in  1832,  capital  150,000 

Mohawk  and  Hudson— from  Schenectady  to  Al- 
bany, incorporated  in  1826,  capital  600,000 

New  York  and  Albany — from  N.  Y^ork  to  Albany, 
incorporated  in  1832,  capital  3,000,000 

New  York  and  Erie — from  New  Y"ork  to  lake  Erie, 
incoiporated  in  1832,  capital  10,000,000 

Otsego — from  Cooperstown  to  Colliersville,  incor- 
porated in  1832,  capital  200,000 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga— from  Troy  to  Ballston 
Spa,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  300,000 

Rochester— from  Rochester  to  Genesee  port,  incor- 
porated in  1831,  capital  30,000 

Saratoga  and  Fort  Edward — from  Saratoga  Springs 
to  Fort  Edward,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  200,000 

Saratoga  and  Schenectady — from  Saratoga  springs 
to  Schuylersville,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  100,000 

Schoharie  and  Otsego — from  Schoharie  county  to 
Susquehannah  river,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  300,000 

'J’onawand.T — from  Rochester  to.Altica,  incorporat- 
ed in  1832,  capital  500,000 

Utica  and  S\isquehannah — from  Utica  to  Susque- 
hannah river,  incorporated  in  1832,  capital  1,000,000 

Warren  county — from  Glenn’s  falls  to  Warrensburg, 
incorporated  in  1832,  ca()ital  2,500,000 

Watertown  and  Rome — from  Rome  to  W’atertown, 
incorporated  in  1832,  capital  1,000,000 


Total,  $17,.555,000 

The  rail  roads  at  present  in  operation  are. 

The  M.}liawk  and  Hudson  from  Albany  to  Sche- 
ne<  lady  15  miles. 

The  Saraloiro  and  Schenectady,  from  .Schenectady 
to  Saratoga  springs  21  do. 
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These  two  rail  roads  from  a continued  line  from  Albany  to 
Saratoga  spriug.s. 

The  principal  works  under  contract,  or  in  progress,  arc,  the 
Ithaca  and  Owego  rail  road,  length  29  miles. 

Harirem  rail  road,  from  Harlaem,  city  of  New  York, 
to  the  Bowery,  near  Prince  street  7 do. 


COBBET3’  IN  PARLIAMEN'r. 

Among  the  nnursures  of  reform  which  Mr.  Cohbett  proposes 
to  introduce  in  British  legislation  since  he  has  become  a mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  commons,  is  one  that  that  body  should 
assemble  in  the  inorning  and  carry  on  its  deliberations  by  day. 
At  present  it  does  not  meet  till  evening,  and  frequently  remains 
in  session  during  the  whole  night.  An  healthy  and  vigorous 
legislation,  it  is  urged,  is  incompatible  will)  late  hours,  and  that 
the  public  aie  entitled  to  the  best  time  of  their  representatives. 
“All  night  work  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided,”  says  Mr.  Cob- 
bett,  “birds  of  omen,  bats,  toads,  and  all  noxious  tliijigs,  did 
their  w'ork  at  night:”  if  he  ever  publirlicd  an  English  Dictionary 
as  a companion  to  his  Grau)m!ir,  he  would  give  to  some  words 
new  detiuitions,  as  for  .instance,  “the  lime  which 

bats,  boroughmoiigcrs  and  banditti  tind  to  be  most  favorable  for 
comuiitting  their  depredations.”  3’he  chief  argument  set  up 
.against  this  proposal,  is  the  inconvenience  it  would  occasion  to 
the  ministers,  whose  presence  in  a British  parliament  is  absolute- 
ly necessary,  whilst  their  time  throughout  the  day,  is  occupied 
with  the  business  of  their  departments.  Another  objection  to 
it,  not  however,  so-decply  avowed,  is  that  a complete  change  in 
the  habits  of  life  of  many  of  the  members  would  be  necesstiry, 
’ere  it  w-ould  be  convenient  for  them  to  meet  at  the  compara- 
tively speaking,  early  hour  contemplated  by  Mr.  Cubbett. 

[They  who  are  not  ignorant  of  the  history  of  Ireland  must 
remember  that  Mr.  Plunket — now  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland— 
was  one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  most  zealous  of  those  who 
opposed  the  union  projected  and  effected  by  ]\lr.  Pitt  and  lord 
Castlereaoh,  three  and  thii  ty  years  ago:  and  they  will  understand 
the  annexed  extract  from  a report  of  a speech  recently  inflicted 
by  Cohbett  upon  the  reformed  house  of  commons:] 

“In  agitating  and  discussing  the  subject  of  the  repeal,  they  had 
a right  to  go  back  to  the  opinions  which  were  expressed  by  public 
men  at  the  time  when  the  union  was  finst  biought  forwaid.  not- 
withstanding those  men  might  be  in  power  now.  The  noble  eajl 
at  the  head  of  the  government  was  ju.stly  cited  as  an  evidence; 
and  there  was  (said  the  hon.  member,  slapping  the  table  with 
huge  force)  another  man  w^ho)n  I shall  now  cite,  and  if  there  ever 
was  a thing  known  which  would  make  a man  hate  his  name, 
the  evidence  which  he  would  now  bring  forward,  out  of  that 
man’s  owm  mouth,  ought  to  have  that  effect.  After  using  every 
aigument  that  ingenuity,  truth,  reason,  or  justice,  could  inspire 
him  w'ith,  ag.aiust  the  union,  after  declaring  the  law  by  which  it 
was  effected  to  be  one  which  wisdom,  honor,  and  justice  com- 
bined to  repudiate  and  to  disclaim,* the  person  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred said,  “For  my  own  part  I will  resist  this  iniquitous  mea- 
sure to  the  last  drop  of  my  blood,  and  to  the  last  gasp  of  my 
existence,  and  when  the  period  of  my  dissolution  approaches,  I 
will,  like  another  Aiffilcar,  take  my  chihhen  to  the  altar  and 
swear  them,  as  Hannib.al,  to  eternal  hostility  against  the  invad- 
ers of  my  country’s  freedom.”  (Cheers).  Such  ivas  the  de- 
claration of  the  man  to  whom  he  alluded.  And  where  was  that 
man.’’  Was  he  alive.’  Was  he  an  exile  from  his  injured,  his 
deplored  country.’  Had  he  fled  the  scene  of  her  sorrows,  and 
hid  his  head  in  a foreign  clime.’  What!  was  it  possible!  Did  he 
perceive  that  man  in  the  present  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.’ 
(Laughter).  Yet  indeed,  could  it  be.’  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
and  perchance  but  an  untoward  and  hateful  destiny,  the  keeper 
and  m.anager  of  those  dungeons  into  which  were  to  be  cast  the 
unhappy  men  who  now  sought  to  vindicate  his  opinions.  And 
where,  too,  are  all  the  young  Hannibals.’  (Immense  shouts  of 
laughter).  Where  those  youthful  martyrs  whom  he  was  to 
swear  at  the  altar — <ay,  “swear  to  eternal  hostility  against  the 
invaders  of  his  country’s  freedom.’”  Where  were  they.’  He 
would  tell  men  where  they  were  iind  w'hat  they  were  doing. 
There  was  Hannibal  the  first — (laughter)— the  hon.  and  rev. 
Thos.  Plunket,  dean  of  Down,  in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  includ- 
ing a district  t)f  six  parishes — “bless  his  capacious  soul!” — (a 
laugh) — a benefice  of  £2,863  per  annum.  Then  comes  Hanni- 
bal the  second — the  hon.  John  Plunket,  an  assistant  barrister  of 
the  couiity  of  Meath,  £600.  Crown  prosecutor — oh,  oh!  and 
there  will  be  business  soon  for  him— £800  and  another  appoint- 
ment of  £300— making  a total  of  £1,700  a year  for  this  youthful 
patriot.  N('xt  came  Hannibal  the  third — the  hon.  David  Plunket, 
prothonotary  and  examiner  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in 
Iipland,  £i,.500;  having  besides  patronage  to  the  extent  of 
£4,100  a year.  Again,  a fourth  Hannibal  starts  forth  in  tlie 
guise  of  Patrick  Plunket,  who,  as  secretary  to  the  banker’seom- 
mission,  received  £900:  and  from  other  sources  nn  income, 
altogf'ther,  of  £2.100.  The  hon.  and  rev.  William  Plunket  next 
put  in  his  claim,  but  he  must  be  considered  an  ill-used  man,  for 
thoush  he  was  incumbent  of  the  living  of  Bray 

“Several  hon.  members — a vicar  of  Biay!  (loud  laughter.) 

“Mr.  Cobbett — yes,  vicar  of  Bray;  yet  his  income  was  but 
£470,  with  a house  and  glebe.  3’he  hon.  Robert  Plunket,  ano- 
ther of  the  reverends,  closed  the  list  of  this  devoted  family.” 

[The  manners  of  St.  Stephen’s  chapel  are  well  displayed  in 
a London  reporter’s  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Cobbett 
was  treated  while  proposing  an  amendment  to  the  answer  to 
the  king’s  speech:] 

“3’he  hon.  member  was  proceeding,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  repeated  coughs  and  other  discordant  noises.  “Sir,”said  he, 
addi  essin»r  the  speaker,  I appeal  to  you  to  be  so  good  as  to  keep 
older.  The  house  is  veiy  much  mistaken  if  it  is  supposed  that 
I am  to  be  put  down.  I am  not  silenced  in  that  way,  I assure 
you;  and  if  this  course  of  proceeding  is  to  be  persevered  in  I 
shall  adjourn  the  house.  (Laughter  and  cheers  from  the  benches' 
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ill  tlie  rear  of  tlie  lion,  uieiiiber).  Th«  best  way  is  for  you  to  sit 
and  hear  me  quietly,  tor  I do  assure  you  I was  quite  prepared 
for  this.  ['I'he  noises  here  parti.ally  ce.ased.]  The  lion,  lueinber 
continued.  The  people  expected  soinethiiif;  more  than  they 
had  hitherto  obtained  liom  the  reform  ministers — [loud  eough- 
ing] — instead  of  their  asking  a refoi  iiied  hou.'e  of  commons  for 
leave  to  render  Ireland  the  scene  of  bloodshed  and  civil  war. 
[Loud  coughing.]  “If,  sir,”  said  Mr.  (Jobbett,  “we  cannot  have 
order,  I will  adjourn  the  house.  You  may  depend  upon  it  1 
will  not  spare  them  a word,  they  shall  hear  every  word  I intend 
to  utter.  [Laughing  .and  cheers.]  The  people  [continued  the 
hon.  member]  expected  from  the  house  of  commons  to  hear  that 
some  measures  of  relief  were  to  be  applied — [loud  coughing, 
which  interrupted  the  hon.  member,  wlio  good  naturedly  shook 
his  he.ad,aiid  waited  till  it  had  partially,  not  wholly  ce.ased] — 
and  they  also  expected  to  hear  from  ministers  some  recommen- 
dation to  the  parliament  to  take  from  those  plunderers,  who 
now  feed  upon  their  earnings,  their  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  re- 
lieve them  from  those  who  had  so  long  put  their  hands  into  the 
public  purse.  But  no,  none  of  these  topics  appeared  in  the 
speech  from  the  throne.  [Coughing,  and  attempts  to  drown  the 
hon.  member’s  voice.”] 

CONDITION  OF  JAMAICA. 

From  a correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce 

Kir.oston,  llf/t  Feb.  1833. 

You  have  heard  of  the  splendid  estates  and  sumptuous  living 
of  the  Jamaicans:  of  their  planters  who  could  vie  witli  the  prin- 
ces of  the  earth  in  their  gorgeous  palaces  .and  rich  equipment. 
Alas!  those  days  are  p.ast.  Their  estates  are  a burthen,  and 
even  their  life  is  held  by  a slender  tenure.  They  know  not  but 
th.at  their  food,  served  by  a numerous  retinue,  contains  the 
deadly  poison.  How  horrible  to  fear  the  assassin  and  the  in- 
cendiary, in  the  most  familiar  faces.  Yet  such  is  the  case,  and 
one  of  the  fairest  islands  of  this  fair  earth  must  be  abandoned 
to  beings  whose  situation  has  made  them  little  superior  to  the 
beasts,  and  whose  course  is  downward.  You  well  know  tliat  I 
am  no  friend  to  slavery.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  advocate  it.  I 
give  facts. 

Under  existing  circumstances,  I am  well  assured  that  the 
white  inhabitants  cannot  remain.  Their  costly  sugar  estates 
will  not  pay  the  expense  of  management.  Credit  is  entirely 
extinct.  An  estate  of  200  negroes  could  not  hypothecate  the 
ensuing  crop  for  £200.  In  fact,  merchants  in  England  direct 
their  factors  to  give  no  credit  bottomed  on  cane  top.  Mortgagees 
relinquish  immense  sums  rather  than  pay  trilling  annuities  on 
estates.  A hundred  negioes  were  sold  for  $7 ,.500.  But  legisla- 
tion here  and  at  home,  a change  of  time,  competition,  and  for 
aught  I know,  the  natural  and  necessary  consequences  of  the 
system  of  slavery,  have  brought  about  this  state  of  things. 

Certain  it  is  that  real  estate  is  considered  almost  without 
value,  a heavy  island  debt  is  impending,  tax.ation  intolerable, 
and  life  itself  exceedingly  precarious.  I learned  the  above  in 
conversaiion  with  two  gentlemen  who  have  been  long  in  the 
house  of  assembly.  The  inhabitants  generally  labor  under  a 
keen  sense  of  injury  done  them  by  the  mother  country,  and 
look  to  ours  as  the  land  of  promise.  In  consequence,  many  are 
making  remittances  to  our  cities.  Some  gentlemen  of  charac- 
ter and  fortune  have  already  removed,  and  many  are.  preparing 
to  follow.  Those  gentlemen  informed  me  that  the  emigration 
would  be  immediate  and  large.  They  inquire  with  great  ear- 
nestness respecting  the  agriculture  of  the  free  states,  as  nothing 
would  induce  thenj  to  live  again  in  a slave  country. 

SOUTH  CAROLI]^  CONVENTION. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury. 

JUDGE  RICHARDSON’S  SPEECH. 

I have  already  (says  the  correspondent  of  the  Mercury)  given 
you  the  purport  of  what  judge  Richardson  said,  on  the  15th, 
upon  Mr.  Phillips’s  motion  to  strike  out  the  preamble  of  the  or- 
dinance. The  following  are  his  remarks,  somew'hat  more  in 
detail. 

He  set  out  by  saying,  that  he  approved  so  entirely  the  enact- 
ing clause  of  the  ordinance,  that  h<?  might  even  have  omitted 
his  objections  to  the  preamble,  if  that  question  had  not  been  set 
on  foot  by  others. 

He  regretted  that  the  convention  could  not  content  itself  with 
the  act,  about  which  all  seemed  to  agree:  that  it  should  have 
been  thought  necessary  to  join  to  that  act,  rcasons,-upon  which 
we  were  certain  to  differ. 

If  preambles  were  to  be  employed,  they  should,  at  least,  per- 
form the  proper  business  of  a preamble.  They  should  strongly 
and  succinctly  set  forth  the  great  motives  to  the  legislative  act; 
and,  above  all  things,  they  should  always  found  themselves  a.s 
strictly  as  possible,  upon  perfectly  correct  facts.  They  should 
recite  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly  just. 

Yet  your  preamble  contains,  among  the  chief  facts  that  it  al- 
leges, two  that  are  palpably  incorrect. 

Its  first  statement  is  this— “that  congress  has  made  .such  a re- 
duction and  modification  of  the  duties  upon  foreign  imports,” 
as  brings  them  down  to  a revenue  standard. 

I ask  gentlemen,  is  this  so.^  Are  the  duties  reduced  already 
to  a revenue  standard.?  I believe  if  the  act  is  consulted,  it  will 
be  found,  that  no  reduction  happens  till  the  3(Hh  of  December 
next:  that  it  is,  even  then,  but  a very  partial  reduction:  that, 
upon  one  important  article  of  southern  consumption— low 
priced  plains— the  duties  have  beeii  raised  45  per  cent;  in  short, 


that  this  entire  “reduction  and  modification,”  is  future,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  spoken  of,  in  the  terms  that  you  employ. 

The  second  statement,  in  the  preamble,  seems  to  me  little 
better  founded.  It  is,  that  the  duties  are  by  the  act, brought 
doom  to  a revenue  standard.’’^ 

In  this  declaration,  I cannot,  after  the  most  careful  and  dis- 
passionate investigation  that  it  was  possible  for  me  to  give,  by 
any  means  concur.  If  I in  any  sort  understand  the  true  merits 
of  this  compromise,  they  fall  short  of  what  the  preamble  attri- 
butes to  them.  I cannot,  with  the  utmost  effort  of  my  vision, 
perceive  that  this  modification  reaches  a revenue  point.  I 
grant  that  it  is  a step  towards  it;  the  second  great  step.  For  the 
reduction  of  last  year  was  another,  and  the  first.  . 

I am  far  from  believing  that  even  your  ultimate  rate  of  20  per 
cent,  (which  you  are  only  to  reach  in  1842),  will  then  be  low 
enough.  1 am  willing,  however,  to  accede  to  your  present 
steps,  because  the  late  act  has  really  done  much.  I regard  it  as 
the  inception  of  the  overthrow  of  the  American  System.  It  is 
proof  of  that  change,  on  which  I had  always  relied— the  change 
of  public  opinion.  This  is  its  true  effect — no  more. 

MR.  MCDUFFIE’S  REPLY. 

Mr.  McDuffie  said,  that  it  had  not  been  hi.«  intention  to  speak 
upon  this  question.  The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Spar- 
tanburg compelled  him  to  take  the  floor. 

That  gentleman  objects  to  the  preamble  as  asserting  “<Aaf  a 
reduction  had  been  made.”  If  the  gentleman  had  been  good 
enough  to  read  that  to  which  he  objected,  he  would  have  seen 
that  it  asserts  no  such  thing.  The  words  run  thus,  “Whereas 
the  congress  of  the  United  States  by  an  act  recently  passed,  has 
made  such  a reduction  and  modification  of  the  duties  upon 
foreign  imports,  as  amounts,  substantially, <o  an  ultimate  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  to  a revenue  standard.” 

But,  were  it  even  as  the  gentleman  supposed,  what  would  be 
the  common  understanding  of  the  words.?  Would  any  man  ap- 
prehend them  as  conveying  what  was  not  true.?  I heard  that 
very  gentleman,  last  summer,  speak  in  the  very  same  form  of 
the  act  of  1832,  which  had  certainly  not  then  gone  into  force. 
He  then  said,  “that  act  had  reduced  the  duties  to  the  extent  of 
between  six  and  twelve  millions.” 

His  first  objection  therefore,  becomes  a mere  verbal  criticism 
— a technical  quibble. 

As  to  his  second,  let  us  see  if  the  act  does  provide  for  an  ulti- 
mate reduction  of  the  duties  to  a revenue  standard. 

That  principle  is  distinctly  laid  down  in  the  bill;  and  it  is  join- 
ed to  the  further  declaration,  that  no  more  revenue  shall  be 
raised,  than  is  necessary  to  defray  the  economical  expenses  of 
the  government.  These,  with  a system  of  ad  valorem  duties, 
and  a class  of  free  articles,  make  the  general  principles  of  the 
bill. 

Among  the  articles  made  free,  in  December  next,  are  the  very 
important  ones  of  linens,  silks,  and  worsted  goods:  classes  of 
commodities  exceedingly  important  to  us;  and  which  will  give 
us,  be}mnd  all  question,'  exchanges  for  our  particular  produc- 
tions, amounting  to  at  least  15  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
Linens,  most  especially,  are  strictly  an  article  of  southern 
trade:  and  all  these  would  be  paid  for,  by  our  productions  only. 

If  this  reduction  do  not  go  into  immediate  effect  is  It  not  as 
speedy  as  any  of  which  the  gentlemen  can  shew  me  an  exam- 
ple. Was  an  instant  reduction  ever  seen.?  Was  such  a thing 
ever  claimed?  Could  it  be  made,  without  ruin  to  the  commer- 
cial interest. 

If  the  gentleman  will  examine,  I assure  him  that  he  will  find 
the  reduction  on  the  protected  articles  only,  which  is  to  happen 
in  December  next,  between  three  and  five  millions;  besides  ten 
per  cent,  general,  on  the  receipt  of  duties  of  all  such  unprotect- 
ed articles,  as  pay  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 

Surely  then,  all  these  advantages  made  the  bill  not  entirely 
unfit  to  be  compared  with  that  of  1832^  which  this  gentleman 
and  his  friends  magnified  as  “the  best  of  all  possible  bills” — as 
a bill  that  it  was  a species  of  impiety  not  to  fall  down  and 
worship. 

What  is  our  present  position  as  to  this  question,  compared  to 
our  former  one.?  Four  years  since,  what  said  your  popular  pre- 
sident.?— the  man  who,  from  the  boundless  ascendancy  of  po- 
pul.ar  favor,  wields  the  whole  force  of  your  democracy.?  He 
said  that  a system,  for  the  purposes  of  protection  alone,  would 
never  in  this  country  he  abandoned — “that  this  was  neither  to 
be  expected  nor  desired.” 

What  said  he,  once  again.?  “That  no  arrangement  of  the  dur- 
ties  could  ever  be  expected  to  take  place,  which  would  not 
always  leave  a large  surplus  revenue  in  the  treasury.” 

I ask  the  gentleman,  where  is  now  the  man  who  would  dare 
.say  this.?  There  is  not  such  a one  in  congress.  Even  Mr.  Web- 
ster, the  boldest  champion  of  the  sy.^tem,  now  shrinks  from 
such  an  avowal,  and  cowering  before  the  strength  of  our  prin- 
ciples, admits  that  only  such  revenue  may  be  raised,  as  the 
economical  administration  of  the  government  requires. 

How  would  he  have  been  regarded  four  years  ago,  who  set  up 
even  a claim  to  this  principle.?  Sir,  he  would  have  been  treated 
as  a mere  m.adman — a political  Quixote. 

But  “this,”  it  seems,  “is  but  the  second  step.”  So  says  the 
honorable  member,  whose  opinion  I can  little  expect  to  shake. 
My  own,  however,  made  up  in  close  view  of  all  the  facts,  is  ut- 
terly opposite:  and  I here  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of 
God,  that  the  act  of  1832  would  never  have  been  touched,  ex- 
cept for  the  acts  of  this  state.  Sir,  the  fact  was  avovved  to  me 
by  a union  member  of  this  state — one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  party,  and  high  in  the  confidence  of  the  president. 
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But  the  gentleman  refers  all  reduction  to  the  agency  of  the 
executive.  Has  he  forgotten  when,  only  last  summer,  we  were 
told  with  the  utmost  puinpot  statements  almost  under  the  great 
seal,  “that  the  lantfwas  completely  biought  down  to  the  wants 
of  the  "overnmenL^”  Can  he  not  remember  how  these  were 
heralded  to  us  here,  for  purposes  that  I need  not  now  mention? 
Why  sir,  all  the  world  know's,  that  this  tariff  of  18d2  was  a Jack- 
son  tariff’.  Upon  that  tariff  was  he  voted  for— upon  that  tariff 
elected.  Think  you,  sir,  that  his  last  message  would  have  been 
sent,  if  his  election  had  been  then  pending?  Never!  No,  sir. 
That  tariff,  not  yet  put  in  execution,  was  his,  and  as  such, 
openly  avowed  as  the  final  settlement  of  the  question.  Every 
man  who  refused  to  accept  it  was  denounced,  it  was  the  test, 
the  very  bond  of  Jacksonism,  held  up  as  such  to  the  whole  host 
of  the  timid  or  the  corrupt;  and  reverently  kissed  as  the  new 
covenant  of  faith,  by  all  who  aspired  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
president. 

Within  a little  three  months,  lo!  he  comes  to  us,  with  a mes- 
sage to  recommend  a reduction  of  the  duties! — of  duties  not  yet 
gone  into  effect— of  duties,  just  now  clamorously  proclaimed  to 
have  been  reduced  to  their  lowest  possible  rate — of  duties,  to 
be  content  with  which,  had  just  now  been  the  very  test  of  Jack- 
sonism! 

And  what  w'as  the  high  motive  that  urged  him  to  this?  I speak 
it  with  regret,  for  the  president,  and  with  shame,  for  the  coun- 
try; but  I only  speak  what  I know,  when  I say  that  he  did  it, 
to  crush  the  party  that  he  hates,  in  this  state.  He  did  it,  that 
he  might  be  able  to  hold  up  these  declarations  to  them  and  say, 
^‘audacious  rebels!  look  what  Andrew  Jackson  has  said!  Trai- 
tors that  you  are!  w'hy  did  you  not  wait?” 

To  this,  it  was  impossible  for  ns  to  reply,  unless  humbly,  in 
such  sort  as  this:  “How,  may  it  please  your  majesty,  was  it 
possible  tor  us  to  guess  this?  Was  it  easy  to  divine  that  you, — 
the  Ajax  of  the  tariff  just  adopted,  were,  in  the  next  inomcnt  to 
turn  its  destroyer?  What,  but  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  or  of  om- 
niscience, could  have  foreseen  a course  so  devious.” 

As  forClay ’s  bill,  I voted  for  it,  with  strong  reluctance.  I did 
not  regard  it  as  doing  enough.  On  this  question,  my  peculiar 
views  are  well  known  to  be  different  from  those  of  the  chief 
part  of  the  southern  country.-  Had  I consulted  them  alone,  I 
should  have  said  “accept  only  of  uniform  ad  valo?  em  duties.” 
I did  not,  however,  think  that  my  particular  personal  opinions 
should  be  forced  upon  the  south;  and  I acquiesced  in  the  undi- 
vided wishes  of  our  friends. 

It  is  true  that  what  has  been  obtained  must  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense,  an  achievement.  It  is,  for  the  moment,  a victory. 
But  it  is  only  such,  if  the  people,  now  awakened,  refuse  to  let 
it  lull  them  into  even  an  instant’s  security.  There  is,  in  this 
general  government,  a proclivity  to  consolidation,  that  nothing 
except  the  most  resolute  watchfulness  can  stay.  The  southern 
states  are  made,  by  their  peculiar  position  and  institutions,  the 
centineis  of  the  liberties  of  this  confederacy.  Were  I to  die  this 
night,  my  last  words  should  be,  to  bid  them  act,  as  if  the  day 
were  at  hand,  when  they  must  defend  their  freedom. 

Strong  as  is  the  present  cause  of  contest,'  and  powerful  as  is 
the  necessity  that  compels  us  tomaintain  this  battle,  a yet  deep- 
er cause,  bringing  with  it  a still  more  imperious  necessity  of  re- 
sistance, lies  beneath  the  present  question.  We  were  threaten- 
ed witli  it,  even  at  this  session,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  ques- 
tions, that  alr’eady  asked  the  whole  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
the  country  to  appease  them.  They  told  us,  openly,  that  we 
must  pay  for  the  vice  in  our  institutions;  that  the  free  labor  of 
the  north  must  not— shall  not  be  degraded  to  the  same  footing 
with  the  slave. labor  of  the  south. 

If,  then,  I am  disposed  to  accept  this  compromise,  it  is  with 
a distinct  annunciation  to  our  people,  that  their  zeal,  their  cou- 
rage, thvir  vigilance,  must  not  be  abated;  nor  must  they,  for  a 
single  instant,  intermit  their  military  preparations.  I tell  them, 
that  we  have  greater  need  to  be  prepared  to  defend  ourselves 
against  these  people,  than  against  a foreign  enemy.  I have 
heard  them,  even  in  congress,  talk  openly  of  attacking  us;  and 
that,  in  a manner,  with  an  exultation — that  would  render  fiends 
themselves  as  fit  confederates  for  us,  as  these  men. 

Without  such  preparation,  and  without  a strong  military  spi- 
rit, no  people  ever  yet  maintained  its  liberties.  But  all  our  pe- 
culiar circumstances — all  our  institutions — render  a thorough 
system  of  defence  absolutely  indispensable  to  our  safety,  as  well 
as  freedom.  Our  militia  should  be  as  well  trained  as  the  armies 
of  Napoleon. 

It  is,  besides,  possible  that  this  accommodation — this  compro- 
mise-may not  be  respected.  As  that  compromise  should  be 
our  very  utmost  concession,  we  must  hold  ourselves  ready  to 
take  the  most  decided  steps,  the  instant  that  it  is  violated. 

As  for  the  force  bill,  it  is  clearly  an  attempt  to  vest  in  the 
president  all  authority  wliatsoever.  Gigantic  as  are  the  powers 
that  it  gives  he  will  know  full  well  how-  to  eke  thenrout,  with 
supplementary  violence,  if  an  occasion  ever  should  arise,  that 
could,  by  chance,  render  a yet  wider  discretion  necessary.  Of 
his  skill  and  moderation,  in  construing  the  law,  we  have  no 
unapt  example  in. his  notion  of  hanging  the  Hartford  convention, 
under  the  2d  section. 

The  powers  now  conferred  upon  him  are  far  more  than  dic- 
tatorial. Rome,  it  must  be  remembered,  never  appointed  a 
dictator  except  in  the  very  last  public  necessity,  when  the  eodst- 
ence  of  the  state  was  threatened.  Here  it  is  done  for  much 
more  than  a year,  and  upon  a mere  question  of  the  revenue 
laws. 


Finally,  to  compare  this  bill  with  Mr.  Verplanck’s,  which  the 
presidential  party  attempt  to  place  above  it,  as  far  better  for  the 
south.  This  bill  has  the  principle  of  equal  duties.  Mr.  Ver- 
plaiick’s  had  noprinciide  whatever.  In  this,  the  minimums  are 
totally  abolished:  in  that,  a number  of  specific  duties  were  re- 
tained. In  this,  there  is  no  heavy  burden  on  the  great  articles  of 
cotisumption.  In  that,  those  very  articles  are  heaped  with  ex- 
travagant duties. 

As  to  the  reduction  under  the  present  bill,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that  the  largest  annual  diminutions  are  made  to  fall  pre- 
cisely on  those  things  which  are  taxed  the  most. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Mercury,  adds — I give  you  the  ge- 
neral substance  of  the  above;  and,  1 believe,  with  not  a little 
fidelity.  As  to  its  spirit,  however,  and  thatovewhelming  energy 
of  utterance;  that  intensity  of  thought  and  passion,  with  which 
he  pours  out  his  strongest  passages;  I cannot,of  course,  give  you 
the  slightest  image  of  that.  I have  only  attempted  his  speech, 
indeed,  because  1 knew  that  the  public  curiosity  demanded  it, 
and  because  there  was  little  probability  of  his  publishing  it. 

Yours,  &c. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— SCRAPS. 

Before  the  Natchez  left  Charleston,  capt.  Zantzinger  gave 
a splendid  entertainment  on  board  his  ship,  to  a very  large 
company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen — the  latter  of  both  political 
parties.  On  the  departure  of  the  Natchez,  the  Courier,  a union 
paper,  bid  her  “God  speed,”  at  w'hich  the  Mercury  took  offence. 
The  Courier  thus  rejoins: 

The  Jtfercuri/ quotes  our  farewell  apostrophe  to  the  Natchez, 
and  appends  to  it  the  following  doggrel  lines,  which  are  certainly 
entitled  to  all  the  praise  that  bald  wit,  impotent  spite,  and  un- 
meaning profanity,  can  win  tor  their  common  offspring: 

“God  bless  the  royal  troops,  though  treason  scoff; 

God  bless  their  pigtails,  though  they’re  now'  cut  off! 

And  if  at  Washington  old  Nick  should  revel 
As  president  elect,  God  bless  the  devilP’ 

The  Mercury  may  well  say  that  it  does  not  ‘^boast  of  the  pas- 
sage of  Clay’s  bill  as  a triumph.”  Such  ebullitions  of  ill  na- 
ture as  the  foregoing  betoken  any  thing  but  the  feeling  of  victory. 
We  confess  ourselves  at  a loss  how  to  appreciate  that  patriotism 
which  finds  cause  of  offence  in  our  invocations  of  blessings  on 
the  gallant  ship  which  has  for  sometime  reposed  so  gracefully 
on  the  waters  of  our  harbor,  dispensing  its  hospitality  to  our 
citizens,  without  distinction  of  party,  and  proudly  unfurling  to 
the  breeze  the  honored  and  glorious  flag  of  “union  and  liberty.” 

We  find  the  following  article  in  the  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  Mer- 
cury, it  is  a precious  piece  of  coxcombry  and  deserves  to  be  em- 
balmed, like  the  holy  beetles  in  Egypt: — 

The  Courier  asks  whether  the  United  States  flag  formed  any 
part  of  the  decorations  of  the  state  rights  ball.  It  did  not;  and 
there  was  reason  that  it  should  not.  The  ball  was  given  by 
those  who  had  volunteered  to  defend  their  state  from  invaders 
sent  against  her  under  that  flag.  Our  harbor  has  not  yet  been 
evacuated  by  the  president’s  forces,  and  the  flag  of  the  union  is 
seen  daily  floating  over  our  forts  strengthened  against  South 
Carolina.  Besides  the  United  States  flag  is  identified  with  the 
bill  of  blood,  so  long  as  that  infamous  bill  remains  unrepealed. 
When  that  is  torn  from  the  statute  book,  and  all  hostile  mani- 
festations against  our  state  have  ceased,  and  we  can  think  of 
the  union  without  thinking  of  tyranny,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
can  the  flag  of  the  union  regain  in  the  bosoms  of  Carolinians, 
the  reverence  and  affection  it  once  commanded. 

The  Camden,  (S.  C.)  Journal  says;  The  nullifiers  of  Georgia 
appear  to  be  rather  more  fiery  than  those  of  our  state.  The 
members  of  the  club  at  Macon,  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Forsyth  had 
voted  for  the  revenue  collection  hill,  assembled  and  prepared 
an  effigy  of  their  senator,  which  they  suspended  by  the  neck, 
and  after  amusing  themselves  for  an  hour  with  grinning  and 
making  wry  faces  at  it,  they  set  it  on  fire! — But  this  was  not 
sufficient — fearing  they  w'ould  not  acquire  “renown”  enough 
should  they  stop  here,  they  loaded  a 24  pounder,  and,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  paces,  fired  at  the  senator  and  completely  de- 
molished hi® — not  “a  vestige  of  the  noble  figure  could  be  found,” 
not  even — a “grease  spot.'” 

The  Richmond  Whig,  which  has  strongly  condemned  both  the 
president’s  proclamation  and  the  “force  bill,”  thus  speaks  of  the 
new  nullifying  ordinance  of  South  Carolina: 

“Contrary  to  our  hope,  the  force  bill  has  been  nullified  by  the 
S.  Carolina  convention — an  in  judicious  step  we  think,  and  almost 
as  supererogatory  as  the  act  itself.  When  by  the  repeal  of  the 
ordinance  at  November,  the  enforcing  act  was  deprived  of  sub- 
ject matter  whereupon  to  act — when  no  ajspeal  had  been  taken 
to  congress  against  it,  and  no  opportunity  offered  for  the  delibe- 
rate reflection  of  the  country  to  perceive  its  inutility,  impolicy 
and  unconstitutionality,  we  must  think  that  South  Carolina 
has  acted  with  a precipitancy  unworthy  of  her  own  dignity, 
and  extremely  calculated  to  embarrass  her  friends  and  impair 
the  success  of  their  exertions  for  a legislative  removal  of  the 
grievance.  Do  we  not  know  that  the  principal  difficulty  in 
compromising  the  tariff  was  the  apprehension  that  the  act  would 
be  ascribed  to  intimidation?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  argu- 
ment which  has  arrayed,  by  its  plausibility,  almost  the  whole 
American  people  against  her,  was — “what — shall  twenty-three 
states  yield  to  the  dictation  of  one?”  She  has  again,  needle.ssly, 
exposed  her  conduct  to  the  same  odium,  her  cause  to  the  same 
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prejudice,  and  her  friends  to  increased  einl)arrasstnent.  If  be- 
fore, her  attitude  was  so  formidable  a bar  to  tlie  repeal  of  the 
tarilf,  liow  much  more  so  will  it  be  now,  when  (he  same  urgency 
does  not  exist,  wlien  the  same  long  conlimied  elfort.s  liave  not 
been  used,  and  when  even  those  who  Justify  the  principle  of 
nullification,  are  compelled  to  condemn  its  every  day  and  un- 
iieeessary  use?” 

— — wve  © o««— 

GEORGIA  AND  THE  CHEROKEES. 

From  the  U.  S.  Telegrapit. 

The  National  Gazette  contains  a communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, in  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  bloody  bill 
cannot  be  made  ap[)licable  to  the  Cherokee  case.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  we  cannot  conceive  what,  the  Gazette  counte- 
nances the  same  idea.  We  do  not  wish  to  charge  the  Gazette 
with  an  attempt  at  deception;  but  does  not  the  Gazette  know, 
what  is  well  known  here  and  elsewhere,  that  the  sections  re- 
ferred to  were  introduced,  we  might  almost  say,  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  being  applied  to  tl»e  Georgia  case.  It  was  soon 
known  that  it  was  intended  for  them  to  be  so  applied;  and  wliat- 
ever  doubts  might  have  been  entertained  upon  the  subject,  were 
soon  removed  by  tlie  Indian  delegatioti.  They  indirectly  re- 
fused to  sell,  although  the  government  made  them  an  oiler  of 
two  millions  and  a half,  and  would-have  gone  to  three  millions. 
We  are  not  sure  but  that  three  millions  were  ofiered.  Has  the 
Gazette  never  heard  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  president 
could  be  got  to  sign  the  bill?  The  truth  is,  the  administration 
was  outwitted.  They  discovered  it,  but  not  until  it  was  too 
late.  The  president  gave  himself  up,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to 
his  new  friends,  and  they  had  not  the  least  compassion  for  him. 

But  what  will  Georgia  do  when  the  mandate  of  the  supreme 
court  comes?  Will  she  acknowledge  her  sins,  repent  and  obey? 
Will  she  look  to  the  white  house  for  countenance  and  forbear- 
anee?  In  vain!  the  proclamation  stares  her  in  the  face.  Will 
she  look  to  her  union  and  proclamation  men — her  advocates  of 
the  bloody  bill,  her  Forsyths  and  her  Waynes?  It  will  be  need- 
less. They  have  sold  her  to  the  Philistines,  and  shortly  hope 
to  receive  the  price  of  their  treachery.  Will  she  look  to  the 
union  men  of  the  adjoining  states?  Alas!  their  cry  is  submit! 
submit!  the  law  of  congress  must  be  executed! 

From  the  Georgia  Recorder. 

In  conversation  with  one  of  our  representatives,  since  his 
return  from  Washington,  we  learned  that  previous  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enforcing  bill,  the  Cherokee  delegation,  then  at  the 
seat  of  government,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  for  their  lands, 
showed  every  disposition  to  make  a treaty;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  the  secretary  of  war  considered  that  the  basis  of  the  treaty 
had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  chief,  and  that  it  re- 
quired but  the  formalities  of  the  business  to  complete  it.  When 
lo,  and  behold,  so  soon  as  the  law  for  forcing  the  states  was 
passed,  the  secretary,  to  his  astonishment,  was  first  informed  of 
their  change  of  opinion,  by  the  reception  of  a note  from  the 
chiefs,  very  politely  inquiring  at  what  time  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  them  to  take  leave  of  their  great  father,  the  president. 
as  they  only  waited  that  ceremony  to  return  to  Cherokee. 
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HOUSE  OF  KERESENTATIVES,  SATURDAY  MARCH  2. 

The  following  resolution  reported  yesterday  by  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means  coming  up  for  consideration: 

“Resolved,  that  the  government  deposites  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.” 

Mr.  Polk  said  he  hoped  that  gentlemen  who  believed  the 
time  of  the  house  at  this  period  of  the  session,  to  be  necessarily 
valuable,  would  not  press  the  consideration  of  this  resolution 
upon  the  house  at  this  juncture.  During  the  small  remainder 
of  the  session,  there  were  several  measures  of  the  highest  pub- 
lic importance,  which  remained  to  be  acted  on.  For  one,  he 
was  extremely  anxious  that  the  session  .should  close  by  12 
o’clock  to-night,  in  order  that  a sitting  upon  the  Sabbath  might 
be  avoided.  He  would  not  proceed  in  expressing  his  views 
until  he  should  understand  from  gentlemen  whether  they  in- 
tended to  press  the  house  to  a vote  on  this  resolutiop.  [A  remark 
was  made  by  Mr.  In gcrsoll,  which  was  not  heard  distinctly  by 
the  reporter.]  Mr.  P.  proceeded.  As  it  had  been  indicated 
th.Tt  the  gentlemen  intended  to  take  a vote  upon  the  resolution, 
he  would  ask  wliether  it  was  possible  for  the  members  of  the 
house  to  express  their  ojiinioirs  on  this  subject  with  an  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  facts?  The  commiUee  of  ways  and 
means  had  spent  nearly  the  whole  session  in  the  examination 
of  one  or  two  points  connected  with  tliis  suliject.  The  range 
of  investigation  had  been  of  necessity  much  less  extensive  than 
the  deep  importance  of  the  subject  required — but  before  any 
opinion  could  be  (rroperly  expressed,  it  was  important  that  the 
facts  developed  by  the  commiUee  should  be  understood.  There 
had  been  no  opportunity  for  this — and  tlicre  was  no  necessity 
for  the  expression  of  a premature  opinion  unless  it  was  con- 
sidered essential  to  whitewash  the  bank.  If  the  friends  of 
the  bank  deemed  it  indi  ;pensably  necessary  in  order  to  sustain 
the  bankjocall  for  an  expression  of  opinion,  where  the  house 
had  enjoyed  no  opportunity  of  examining  the  testimony  and 
proof  upon  which  alone  a correct  opinion  could  be  formed,  he 
^should  be  compelled  briefly  to  present  one  or  two  facts  to  the 
house.  It  had  been  one  of  the  objects  of  the  committee  of 
ways  and  me.ans  to  ascertain  the  circumstances  relative  to  the 
postponement  of  the  redemption  of  the  3 per  cent,  stock  by 


the  bank.  With  the  mass  of  other  important  duties  devolv- 
iiiii  upon  the  committee,  as  full  an  inveslig.ation  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  bank  as  was  desirable,  could  not  be  expected. — 
'The  committee,  therefore,  had  been  obliged  to  limit  their  inqui- 
ries to  this  subject  of  the  3 per  cents — the  other  subjects  of  in- 
vestigation were  only  incidental.  Upon  this  main  subject  of 
inquiry  the  whole  committee,  majority  as  well  as  minority, 
were  of  opinion  that  the  bank  had  exceeded  its  legitimate 
authority,  and  had  taken  measures  which  were  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  its  charter.  He  would  read  a single  sentence  from  the 
report  of  the  majority  which  conclusively  established  this  po- 
sition. In  th(!  .transactions  upon  this  subject  the  majority  of  the 
committee  expressly  say,  in  their  report;  that  “the  bank  exceed- 
ed its  legitimate  authority,  and  that  this  proceeding  had  no  suf- 
ficient warrant  in  the  correspondence  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.”  Could  language  be  more  explicit?  it  was  then  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  committee,  upon  this  main  topic  of 
inquiry,  that  the  bank  had  exceeded  its  legitimate  authority, 
and  that  its  proceedings,  relative  to  the  3 per  cents,  had  no  suf- 
ficient warrant  in  the  correspondence  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  The  bank  of  the  Uiiited  States,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, had  been  made  the  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  reve- 
nues, for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenditures  of  the  go- 
vernment. With  the  public  money  in  its  vaults,  it  was  bound 
to  pay  the  demands  of  the  government.  Among  these  demands 
upon  the  public  money  in  the  bank,  was  that  portion  of  the 
public  debt,  of  which  the  redemption  had  been  ordered.  Had 
the  bank  manifested  a willingness  to  pay  out  the  public  money 
in  its  possession  for  this  object?  On  examination  of  the  evi- 
dence, it  would  be  found,  that  as  early  as  March,  1832,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  government 
directors,  had  instituted  a correspondence  with  certain  holders 
of  the  public  debt,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a postpone- 
ment of  its  redemption.  There  was  at  that  time  no  cholera 
which  could  be  charged  with  giving  occasion  lo  the  correspon- 
dence. When  public  notice  had  been  given  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  of  the  redemption  of  the  debt,  the  president  of 
the  bank  immediately  came  to  Wa.shington,  and  requested  that 
the  redemption  might  be  postponed.  And  what  was  the  reason 
then  assigned  by  the  president  of  the  bank,  for  this  postpone- 
ment? Why,  that  the  measure  would  enable  the  bank  to  afford 
the  merchants  great  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  their  busi- 
ness under  an  extraordinary  pressure  upon  the  money  market. 
What  was  the  evidence  upon  this  point?  The  proof  distinctly 
shewed  that  there  was  no  extraordinary  pressure.  The  monthly 
statements  of  the  bank  established  that  there  was  in  facta  very 
considerable  curtailment  of  the  facilities  given  to  the  merchants 
in  the  commercial  cities. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  rose  to  a question  of  order.  The  subject  under 
consideration  was  a resolution  declaring  that  the  bank  wtis  a 
safe  place  of  deposite  for  the  public  revenue.  He  submitted 
whether  it  was  in  order  to  discuss  upon  this  resolution  tlie  re- 
demption of  the  3 per  cent,  stock. 

The  chair  (temporarily  occupied  in  the  absence  of  the  speaker 
by  Mr.  Taylor)  decided  that  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Polk']  were  in  order. 

Mr.  Polk  proceeded.  'The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Wickliffe]  appeared  to  be  very  sensitive  upon  this  subject.  It 
was  not  long  since  that  gentleman  in  a toast  given  at  the  Jeffer- 
son dinner  expressed  the  most  decided  hostility  to  the  bank. — 
He  would  leave  to  that  gentleman  to  explain  theYeasons  which 
had  produced  the  sudden  change  of  his  opinions,  and  from  a 
violent  opponent  had  converted  him  into  a most  zealous  advo- 
cate of  the  bank.  What  was  the  object  of  explaining  this  mat- 
ter of  the  3 per  cent,  stock?  Not  to  waste  the  time  of  the  house 
which  was  now  so  precious,  hut  to  shew  that  the  management 
of  the  bank  relative  to  the  3 per  cents,  distinctly  proved  that 
the  bank  was  not  able  lo  pay  the  public  money  deposited  in  its 
vaults  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt  without  obtaining 
a loan  from  abroad.  The  minority  of  the  commiUee  of  waj’s 
and  means  had  not  disputed  tlie  ability  of  the  bank  lo  discharge 
its  debts  in  its  own  convenient  time — but  had  the  bank  promptly 
paid  the  public  money  deposited  in  its  vaults  when  called  for? 
As  early  at  October,  1831,  the  bank  had  anticipated  that  during 
the  course  of  1832  it  would  not  bo  allowed  the  undisturbed  and 
permanent  use  of  the  public  deposites.  In  the  circular  orders 
to  the  several  branches  which  were  then  issued  the  necessity 
was  stated  for  collecting  the  means  for  refunding  those  deposites 
from  the  loans  which  were  then  outstamlin?.  Efforts  were 
made  by  the  branches  of  the  west  to  make  collections  for  tliat 
object;  but  those  efforts  entirely  failed.  The  debts  due  upon 
loans  made  by  the  western  branches  had  not  been  curtailed. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  curtad  them.  As  the  list  of  discounts 
had  gone  down,  the  list  of  domestic  bills  of  exchange  had  gone 
up.  'The  application  before  alluded  to  was  made  in  March  to 
Mr.  Ludlow,  of  New  York,  who  represented  about  1,700,000 
of  the  public  debt  to  postpone  its  redemption.  'This  ex|)ediont 
also  failed.  Then  the  president  of  the  bank  came  to  Washing- 
ton for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  postponement  of  the  period 
of  redemption  upon  the  ground  that  an  extraordinaay  pressure 
existed,  and  the  public  interest  would  be  promoted  by  enabling 
the  bank  to  use  the  pnidic  money  in  affording  facilities  to  the 
merchants  of  the  eommereial  cities.  And  what  next?  In  July, 
the  president  of  the  bank  and  the  exchange  committee,  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  the  tre.asnry,  or  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  b.ink,  instituted  a secret  mission  to  England, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  in  effect  a loan  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  for  which  the  bank  was  to  pay  interest.  The  propriety 
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or  object  of  tliis  mission  was  not  laid  before  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  no  clue  was  afforded  to  the  government.  Mr.  Cad- 
wallader  went  to  England  upon  this  secret  mission.  On  the 
first  of  October  the  bank  was  advised  of  the  arrangement  made 
by  Cadwallader,  by  which  it  was  agreed  in  behalf  of  the  bank, 
to  purchase  a part  of  the  debt  of  the  foreign  holders,  and  to  de- 
fer the  redemption  of  a part.  Now,  it  was  well  known  to  every 
one  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
that  it  was  expressly  prohibited  from  purchasing  public  stock. 
On  the  1.5th  of  October  it  was  discovered  that  Cadwallader  h.ad 
exceeded  his  instructions.  This  discovery  by  the  bank  took 
place  immediately  after  the  circular  letter  of  Baring,  Brothers, 
& Co.  of  London,  announcing  the  arrangement,  had  been  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  New  York  papers.  This  circular  gave  the 
first  information  to  the  government,  or  to  any  one  in  this  coun- 
try, as  far  as  he  was  advised,  exceptingthe  exchange  committee 
of  the  bank,  of  the  object  of  Cadwallader’s  mission.  In  the 
limited  time  which  could  now  be  spared  for  this  discussion,  it 
was  impossible  to  go  through  the  particulars  of  this  scheme. 
It  would  be  seen  on  examination  of  the  transaction,  that  the 
bank  had  directly  interfered  with  the  redemption  of  the  public 
debt,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  was  unable  to  refund  the 
public  deposites.  The  cholera  was  not  the  ground  of  the  cor- 
respondence with  Ludlow.  It  was  not  the  cholera  which  brought 
the  president  of  the  bank  to  Washington,  to  request  the-  post- 
ponement of  the  redemption  of  the  debt;  nor  was  it  the  cholera 
which  led  to  the  resolution  of  the  exchange  committee  of  the 
bank  to  send  Cadwallader  to  England.  The  true  disorder  was, 
the  impossibility  in  which  the  bank  found  itself  to  concentrate 
its  funds  and  diminish  its  loans.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  re- 
port of  the  majority  of  the  committee,  that  tlie  certificates  of 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  3 per  cents,  had  been  surrendered. 
It  had  been  said  that  there  was  now  less  than  a million  of  this 
debt  outstanding.  In  point  of  fact,  it  would  seem  from  the  cor- 
respondence, that  between  one  and  two  millions  of  the  debts  of 
which  the  certificates  had  been  surrendered,  had  been  paid  by 
the  bank  becoming  debtor  to  the  foreign  holder  instead  of  the 
government.  The  directors  appear  to  suppose  this  has  not  been 
the  case,  but  the  correspondence  shows  that  the  certificates 
have  been  sent  home  under  this  arrangement.  After  this  brief 
explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the  bank  in  relation  to  the  public 
deposites,  he  would  ask,  whether  it  was  necessary  to  sustain 
the  credit  of  the  bank  by  adopting  this  resolution?  Is  it  suppo- 
sed because  a majority  of  the  house  were  friendly  to  the  institu- 
tion, that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  declare  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  this  resolution  on  faith — and  faith  alone?  He  had  no 
desire  that  the  resolution  should  be  negatived.  If  he  was  com- 
pelled to  vote  on  the  resolution,  he  should  vote  against  it— but 
he  vvas  willing  that  congress  should  defer  the  expression  of  its 
opinion  until  the  facts  upon  which  it  must  be  founded  are  un- 
derstood. This  opinion  could  make  no  diflerence  as  to  the  duty 
of  the  governmenl.  Whenever  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  deem  the  public  deposites  unsafe  in  the  bank,  it  is  made  his 
duty  to  withdraw  them,  and  to  lay  his  reasons  before  congress. 
The  previous  opinion  of  the  house— especially  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed without  means  of  examination,  neither  takes  fro'm  nor 
adds  to  the  responsibility  ofthe  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Pressed 
as  the  conimittee  of  ,way§  and  means  have  been  with  their  va- 
rious duties,  they  had,  at  a late  period,  called  for  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  hank  in  September,  October,  and  November, 
in  order  to  ascertain,  as  far  as  might  be  practicable,  by  that 
means,  the  condition  of  the  debts  due  to  the  bank  in  the  west. 
What  had  been  seen  in  this  correspondence?  That  such  had 
been  the  condition  of  one  of  the  western  branches,  great  alarm 
had  been  felt  as  to  its  power  of  going  on,  and  prompt  assistance 
had  been  necessary  to  prevent  its  stopping  payment. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  imiuircd  what  branch  the  gentleman  referred 
to? 

Mr.  Polk.  That  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Wickliffe  said,  any  dilTiculties  in  which  that  branch  had 
been  involved,  had  arisen  from  its  accommodations  to  Jackson 
politicians. 

Mr.  Polk.  Jackson  pf»liticians!  The  member  from  Kentucky 
c.an  best  answer  to  his  constituents  what  sort  of  Jackson  politi- 
ci.ans  have  beam  accommodated  by  the  bank.  Much  had  been 
said  III  certain  quarters  of  the  persecution  of  the  bank,  and  of 
the  malice  of  the  administration  towards  that  insiitiition.  The 
whole  crime  of  the  administration  is  the  demanding  the  public 
money  from  the  bank  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  ptihlic  debt. 
As  to  the  condition  of  the  western  debt,  about  which  so-tmich 
had  been  said,  and  which  was  represented  to  hiivebi^en  so  much 
reduced,  it  will  be  found  that  the  principal  reduction  consists 
in  w’hat  Mr.  Cheves  called  race  horse  bills.  The  old  debt  is 
paid  by  drawing  a now  bill,  pay.able  in  a dift'erent  place.  . When 
that  hill  b(!comes  due  it  is  paid  byanotherof  a similar  character. 
T'niess  these  successive  discharges  and  crctilions  of  debt  dimi- 
nish iLs  agercaate  amminl,  it  will  be  found  that  very  little,  ifanv 
curtailment  has  taken  place. 

The  hour  allotted  to  tiiorniii'r  business  having  expired, 

Mr.  I.  Pales  moved  the  orders  of  the  tlay. 

Mr.  Ja»erso«  expressed  a hope  that  the  debate  would  be  per- 
niitted  to  proceed. 

■Mr.  Pates,  then  withdrew  the  motion. 

Mr.  Polk  rrsiimed.  It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  the  report  ofthe 
eominittce  liad  come  in  at  so  late  a period.  He  felt  it  to  be  his 
diilv  to  (itler  a very  brief  extio.-iiion  of  the  rea.ems  why  he  did 
not  Tre  nd  It  as  proper  for  the  hoii.se  tocvprc.ss  its  opinion  upon 
t Us  subject  Without  any  cppoituniiy  fur  examination.  The  I 


facts  collected  by  the  committee  would  go  forth,  and  every  man 
could  then  form  his  opinion.  He  would  move  to  amend  the 
resolution  by  striking  out  the  whole  after  the  word  “resolved,” 
and  inserting  “that  the  committee  be  discharged  from  the  further 
consideration  of  the  subject.”  He  would  not  pursue  the  dis- 
cussion while  so  many  important  subjects  pressed  upon  the 
house  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  Whatever  might  appear 
to  be  the  condition  of  the  bank  at  a superficial  glance,  a careful 
scrutiny  of  its  measures  and  its  affairs  would  satisfy  any  impar- 
tial mind  that  its  condition  was  not  that  which  had  been  repre- 
sented by  its  zealous  friends.  Without  dwelling  upon  the  par- 
ticulars, he  would  sum  up  his  objections  to  the  resolution  in  its 
present  form  by  stating  that  the  bank  had  unwarrantably 
interfered  vvith  the  arrangements  ofthe  government  in  reference 
to  a great  national  object.  In  this,  both  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority of  the  committee  had  agreed.  The  secret  of  this  inter- 
ference would  never  have  been  disclosed  but  from  the  accidental 
publication  of  the  circular  of  the  Barings  addressed  to  the  Eu- 
ropean holders  of  the  3 per  cents.  The  correspondence  which 
had  now  for  the  first  time  been  drawn  from  the  bank  was  most 
material  and  important  in  the  decision  of  the  question,  and  was 
until  this  time  entirely  unknown  either  to  the  treasury  depart- 
ment or  to  the  house.  He  could  have  hoped  that  the  friends 
of  tiie  bank  would  not  have  pressed  the  resolution.  Had  it 
been  properly  in  order,  he  would  have  adverted  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  bill  relative  to  the  sale  of  the  bank  stock  had 
been  treated — and  all  reply  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  op- 
posed it  prevented  by  the  previous  question.  He  enjoyed  the 
satisfaction  of  having  endeavored  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the 
country  in  relation  to  this  subject.  Should  he  live,  he  trusted 
to  be  able  to  contribute  something  further  towards  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  transaction  of  this  institution.  From  what  had 
already  been  disclosed,  it  appeared  that  the  most  important  bu- 
siness of  the  bank  is  exclusively  transacted  by  the  committee 
of  exchange  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  hank,  and  under 
his  immediate  direction.  That  this  committee  makes  no  report 
of  its  proceedings  to  the  board  of  directors,  and  that  none  of 
the  directors  appointed  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  are  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  most  con- 
summate folly  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  appointing  direc- 
tors for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  public  interest — while 
these  directors  are  e.xcluded  from  all  knowledge  and  participa- 
tion of  the  more  important  transactions  of  the  bank.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  house  whether  we  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
management  of  an  institution  so  deeply  connected  for  good  or 
evil  with  the  great  intere.sts  of  the  country  in  which  those  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  public  interest  are  totally  deprived  of  all 
means  of  knowledge  of  its  leading  measures. 

Messrs.  McDuffie  and  Ingersoll.rose  simultaneously.  The  for- 
mer gentleman  was  named  by  the  chair.  Mr.  McD.  then  re- 
inarked  that  he  would  give  way  to  the  member  ofthe  committee 
of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Ingersoll,  oC  Connecticut,  said,  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, (Mr.  Polk),  who  had  just  addressed  the  house,  could 
not  regret  more  than  he  did,  the  late  period  at  which  this  ques- 
tion is  presented.  But  who  were  chargeable  with  the  delay?  Not, 
certainly,  the  bank,  nor  any  of  its  friends.  No  sooner  was  this 
subject  referred,  and  the  news  ofit  had  reached  Philadelphia,  than 
Mr.  Biddle  addressed  a letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  ways  and  means,  respectfully  offering  every  facility  to  the  pro- 
posed investigation,  and  inviting  the  utmost  latitude  of  search. 
There  had  been  also  constant  and  untiring  efforts  made  to  bring 
the  report  forward  earlier  in  the  session,  that  it  might  receive 
the  action  of  the  house  before  the  adjournment.  The  friends  of 
the  bank,  he  repeated,  were  the  last  who  should  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  tardy  movements  now  complained  of. 

Mr.  Polk  here  rose  and  said,  that  he  had  asked  but  for  the 
postponement  of  a single  day,  to  enable  him  to  complete  the  mi- 
nority report.  That  was  refused,  but  the  chairman  having  ac- 
cidently left  the  majority  report  at  his  lodgings,  the  delay  he  bad 
requested  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Tngersoll  resumed.  It  was  not  that  to  which  he  alluded. 
An  effort  had  been  made  a week  ago  to  have  the  report  made — 
the  examination  of  witnesses  was  then  closed,  and  our  labors 
were  about  to  be  submitted  to  the  house,  as  he  supposed,  when, 
to  his  surprise,  the  gentleman  from  J’ennessee  asked  for  delay, 
to  send  to  Philadelphia  for  further  correspondence,  which  would 
necessarily  require  some  time  to  have  copied,  and  but  for  this, 
wc  should  have  had  the  subjeet  before  us  several  days  since, 
with  ample  opportunity  for  the  fullest  examination,  and  the 
freest  debate.  Then,  as  to  the  witness  snmmoned,  they  were 
nearly  all  brought  before  the  commiuee  on  the  motion  of  the 
geiiileman  from  Tennessee.  He  took  his  own  course — every 
body  was  examined  whom  he  sav'  fit  to  send  for,  as  was  cer- 
tainly riahtand  proper.  He,  (iMr.  I.)  did  not  complain  of  this, 
hut  surely  we  onelit  not  now  to  be  r(!S[)onsible  for  this  course, 
since,  in  conseituence  of  it,  the  report  has  been  • kept  back  to 
the  heel  ofthe  session. 

Mr.  Polk  said  he  ha'd  called  for  the  examination  of  no  one, 
excepting  the  directors  appointed  by  the  government,  and  gen. 
(hid  walladtr. 

Mr.  Iv'ersoU:  Gentlemen  had  snmmoned  whom  they  pleased: 
he,  (Mr.  1.)  had  calh-d  not  a single  witness.  He  was  willing  to 
tru>t  the  scrutiny  lo  the  hands  of  the  opponents  of  the  bank- 
let  tliem  probe,  it  to  suit  themselvi’s.  .All  he  asked  was,  when 
they  weie  done,  that  they  would  permit  the  hmise  to  pass  its 
opinion,  and  semi  tin;  w liole  to  the  peoph’  for  their  ultimate  de- 
1 cision.  For  hi.msel.'’,  he  must  confess,  he  was  sick  of  seeing 
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reiiorls  sent  lortli,  unuccoiiipanied  by  any  opinion  of  either 
house  of  congress  upon  lliein.  Tlie  people  have  been  surfeited 
with  such  papers — we  liave  had  majority  reports,  and  minority 
reports,  and  what  an  lion,  member  from  S.  Carolina,  (Mr.  fV.  R. 
JJuviii),  ne  believed  called  unicorn  reports,  but  they  all  brought  us 
to  no  practical  result,  so  long  as  they  were  not  acted  on  by  the 
house.  They  lilled  the  tiying  Iblios  of  the  newspapers  of  the  day, 
or  crammed  the  mails  in  the  shape  of  public  documents  during 
the  recess,  without  benetilting  any  class  of  our  citizens  much, 
except  the  legions  of  speculators,  monied  and  political,  wiio 
sometimes  turn  them  to  a piotitable  account.  It  was  time  that 
these  matters  were  treated  in  a different  way — that  the  repre 
sentatives  of  the  people  should  now  act.  This  resolution,  he 
rejoiced  to  see,  had  something  tangible  in  it:  it  invites  us  to 
speak  out,  and  to  say,  under  the  solemnity  of  our  oaths,  whe- 
ther the  government  deposites  ought  to  be  continued  where  they 
now  are,  and  have  been  in  safety  for  the  last  seventeen  years — 
or  whether  they  shall  be  carried  into  the  market,  to  be  bid  for 
by  the  local  institutions.  Will  gentlemen  now  turn  from  this 
inquiry  the  moment  we  have  reached  it,  and  tell  us  that  it  does 
not  belong  to  us — that  it  ought  not  to  be  settled  before  we  sepa- 
rate.^ Have  we  then  been  employed  all  winter,  in  our  com- 
mittee room,  to  no  purpose.^  Ur,  have  we  been  working,  day 
and  night,  merely  to  raise  a smoke  for  p<ditical  effect,  at  the 
end  of  the  si^^sion,  under  which  a new  set  of  majority  and  mi- 
nority reports.are  to  be  launched  upon  the  public — still  leaving 
the  opinion  of  the  house  on  these  grave  matters  unrevealed?  Has 
not  congress  been  directly  called  upon,  and  from  high  authority, 
too,  to  express  an  opinion?  Did  not  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury, in  his  annual  tinancial  report,  invite  it;  and  was  not  the 
subject  brought  to  our  view  in  the  executive  message,  at  the 
opening  of  the  session?  We  have  not  sought  for  this  inquiry, 
but  we  cannot  shun  it,  with  credit  to  ourselves,  since  it  has  been 
put  to  us. 

What,  then,  is  the  condition  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  a place  of  safe  deposite,  compared  with  the  other  banking 
institutions  of  the  country?  From  the  evidence  now  spread  be- 
fore the  house,  he  would  assert  with  confidence,  that  it  was  de- 
cidedly more  sound  than  the  state  banks,  to  which  the  funds 
must  go,  if  taken  from  their  present  place  of  deposite.  Nay, 
from  an  exhibit  lately  made  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land, it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  bank,  in  proportion 
to  its  capital,  is  the  strongest  of  tiie  two,  applying  the  same 
tests  to  the  comparative  statements  of  each.  Let  us  see  how 
these  different  insiiiutions  appear  by  each  other’s  side.  The 
bank  of  the  United  States  has  now  about  nine  millions  of  spe 
cie,  to  a circulation  of  about  seventeen  inillioiis  and  a half.  All 
the  local  banks  in  the  union,  combined,  have  but  between  ten 
and  eleven  millions  of  specie  to  a circulation  of  about  sixty- 
eight  millions.  The  bank  of  England,  by  its  latest  returns,  had, 
speaking  in  dollars,  about  twenty-six  millions  of  specie  to  a 
circulation  of  about  ninety  millions.  And  yet,  with  facts  like 
these  staring  us  in  the  face,  it  is  gravely  suggested  that  the  de- 
posites would  be  in  less  danger  of  being  squandered  if  removed 
to  the  local  banks,  with  their  circulation  six  times  beyond  the 
specie  in  their  vaults:  aye,  sir,  to  local  banks,  which  left  you 
saddled  with  a certain  ‘‘unavailable  fund”  of  nearly  a million 
and  a half,  when  you  used  them  as  places  of  deposite  on  a 
former  occasion.  The  banks  of  the  state  of  New  York  would 
probably  come  in  for  a larger  share  of  tlie  government  deposites 
than  those  of  any  other  states,  for  there  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  revenue  is  collected:  and  let  us  see  how  they  stand  It 
appears  by  an  official  statement,  recently  published  by  sworn 
commis.'ioners,  that  they  have  but  about  |tl, 700,000  in  specie,  to 
a circulation  of  about  twelve  millions:  and  it  will  further  appear 
by  the  evidence  reported,  that  at  the  time  when  those  banks 
had  but  this  inconsiderable  amount  of  specie  on  hand,  they 
were  indebted  to  the  United  States  bank,  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  might  have  been  called  for  at  any  day, 
thus  draining  them  of  every  specie  dollar. 

Will  any  man,  can  any  man,  with  these  statements  before 
him,  say  that  the  safety  of  the  public  funds  requires  their  re- 
moval to  the  local  banks?  It  was  in  vain  to  blink  this  question  by 
going-into  tlie  extraneous  matter  of  the  three  per  cent,  arrange- 
ment, which  had  been  now  nearly  brought  to  a close.  The  se- 
cretary has  put  the  question  to  us  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the 
bank  .as  a place  of  deposite  for  the  public  money,  and  we  are 
bound  at  all  events  to  respond  to  that.  But  if  gentlemen  are 
determined  to  rake  up  the  three  per  cent,  affair,  he  was  willing 
to  meet  them  there  also;  for  he  believed  that  transaction,  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  have  been  fair,  prudent  and  honorable,  and 
intended  much  more  to  aid  the  mercantile  community,  espe- 
cnally  thost;  indebted  to  the  government  on  custom  house  bonds, 
than  for  any  particular  accommodation  to  the  bank  itself,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  it  might  be  bem  fitted  by  shielding  its  custonnirs 
and  the  local  hanks  too  from  an  unusual  and"  unnecessary  pres- 
sure. Much  stress  h.as  been  placed  on  the  mission  of  general 
Cadwalliidef  to  Europe.  It  h.ad  been  called  a secret  mission, 
unauthorised  by  the  board  of  directors,  apd  particularly  without 
the  knowledge  or  authority  of  the  government  directors.  Now, 
sir,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  early  in  the  spring  of  18.32,  in 
the  month  of  Match,  at  a regular  meeting  of  the  hoard,  at  which 
two  of  the  government  directors,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  were 
present,  (the  third  being  accidentally  in  the  country),  the  presi- 
dent submitted  bis  views  in  relation  to  paying  off  the  three  per 
cents,  in  thecourse  of  the  year,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
he  stated  belonged  to  foreigners,  thq  withdrawal  of  whose  funds 
might  possibly  expose  the  community  to  great  inconvenience. 


unless  some  measure  should  be  taken  for  deferring  a part  of  the 
payments;  after  which  it  was,  by  the  board 
“jResoicerf,  That  the  subjects  of  the  communication  justmade 
by  the  president,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  exchange, 
with  authority  to  make,  on  behalf  of  the  bank,  whatever  arrange- 
ments with  the  holders  of  the  three  per  cent,  stock  of  the  U. 
States  nmy,  in  their  opinion,  best  promote  the  convenience  of 
the  public  and  the  interests  of  the  institution.” 

Tliis  resolution  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  the  bank,  it  was 
passed  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the  government  directors,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  was  read  over  in  their  pre- 
sence, and  in  the  presence  of  the  third  government  director  who 
had  then  returned  to  the  city.  There  was  no  secresy  in  all 
this.  The  record  had  been  always  open,  as  the  books  of  the 
bank  always  were,  to  the  inspection  of  every  director,  and 
every  government  spy  who  might  have  a right  to  examine  them. 
One  of  the  directors  on  the  part  of  the  government  belonged  to 
the  very  exchange  committee  to  whom  the  subject  bad  been  re- 
ferred. He  alluded  to  Nicholas  Biddle,  who  had  for  several 
years,  and  under  different  administrations  till  January  last,  been 
appointed  adirector  by  the  government.  And  although  since  this 
controversy  has  arisen  in  regard  to  renewing  the  charter,  Mr. 
Biddle  had  been  cast  off  by  the  administration,  yet  he  was  an 
honorable  and  an  honest  man,  and  no  one  on  this  floor  would  say 
to  the  contrary.  This  committee,  thus  organized,  and  thus  fully 
empowered  as  has  been  shown,  by  the  board,  to  make  all  the 
arrangements  which  they  might  see  fit  in  regard  to  the  payment 
of  the  three  per  cents,  sent  general  Cadwallader  to  England,  as 
he  had  been  entrusted  with  a similar  mission  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Mr.  Cheves,  and  through  his  agency  a portion  of  the 
European  holders  of  the  three  per  cents,  have  agreed  to  give  up 
their  certificates  to  the  government,  thus  clearing  the  United 
States  from  any  further  liability,.and  taking  the  house  of  Baring 
& Co.  of  London,  in  whose  hands  the  bank  has  ample  funds,  as 
security  for  their  money,  which  they  will  receive  with  interest 
in  October,  1833.  By  this  arrangement  the  business  men  of  our 
country,  who  are  debtors  to  the  bank,  have  not  been  disturbed 
in  their  usual  accommodations,  though  their  discounts  must 
have  been  iiiatcrially  curtailed,  and  the  local  banks  pressed  in 
their  turn  too  for  balances,  had  these  foreigners  all  been  paid  at 
the  counter  of  the  bank,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — and  the  re- 
sult to  the  government,  (the  certificates  being  surrendered),  is 
the  same  as  if  the  specie  had  been  shipped  abroad  in  exchange 
for  the  stock  certificates.  So  high  is  the  credit  of  this  institM- 
tio/i  in  Europe,  as  appears  by  the  correspondence  which  had 
no*t  been  received  at  the  time  the  directors  appeared  before  the 
committee,  and  therefore  is  not  in  the  evidence  reported,  that 
some  of  the  foreign  holders  have  refused  to  take  the  money,  and 
insisted  on  the  bank’s  keeping  it  at  an  interest  of  only  three  per 
cent,  till  next  October,  under  a previous  offer.  They  have, 
however,  while  doing  this,  surrendered  their  certificates  so  as 
to  exonerate  the  treasury  from  any  liability  to  them.  The  bank 
had  the  funds  in  Europe  in  the  bands  of  its  agents,  to  pay  them 
off,  and  through  its  agent  made  a tender  of  the  money,  which 
the  holders  declined  taking.  Let  it  be  remembered  too,  that 
when  genera!  Cadwallader  embarked,  it  was  wholly  uncertain 
whether  the  condition  of  the  treasury  would  enable  the  secreta- 
ry to  pay  off  the  debt  advertised  to  be  paid,  without  obtaining 
money  for  this  favorite  purpose  of  the  secretary,  from  this  same 
much  abused  bank.  Mr.  I.  said  he  wished  the  house  to  mark, 
and  the  country  to  know,  that  on  the  19th  of  last  July,  the  se- 
cretary addressed  a letter  to  the  president  of  the  bank,  stating 
that  if  the  funds  of  the  United  States  should  happen  to  be  ina- 
dequate to  the  redemption  of  the  three  per  cents,  he  must  rely 
on  the  bank  for  the  necessary  facilities.  Here  is  the  letter  of 
Mr.  McLane;  that  there  shall  be  no  mistake  about  it,  you  shall 
have  its  very  language.  It  is  dated,  treasury  department,  19th 
July,  1832,  and  reads  thus: 

“Sir,  it  was  not  until  to  day  that  I have  been  able  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  the  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  and  therefore  I have  not  been  able  to  decide  before 
now  upon  the  amount  of  the  three  per  cents,  to  be  redeemed  on 
the  first  of  October.  I find,  as  was  supposed  when  you  were 
here,  that  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  off  about  two-thirds  at  that 
time.  A notice  will  accordingly  be  given  in  to-morrow’s  paper, 
for  the  payment  of  that  amount  on  the  first, of  October,  and  the 
remaining  one  third  on  the  first  of  January.  This  hasleen  done 
with  the  understanding  had  betireen  us,  that  if  it  should  happen 
that  the  public  monies  are  insufficient  to  complete  those  payments, 
the  bank  will  delay  the  presentation  of  any  certificates  of  which 
it  may  have  the  control  until  the  funds  are  sufficient  to  meet  them, 
the  iriteresMo  be  paid  by  the  United  States  during  the  interval.’* 
Yes,  sir,  the  treasury  department  was  arranging  with  the  banks 
if  the  state  of  the  public  funds  should  require  it,  to  hold  back  the 
stock  certificates,  which  the  secretary  had  invited  in  by  an  offi- 
cial advertisement,  and  which  he  was  bound  to  pay  when  pre- 
sented. All  this  was  very  right  in  the  high  officer  at  the  head  of 
the  treasury;  but  it  is  a mighty  offence  when  the  bank,  through 
its  .agent,  propo.ses  an  arrangement,  not  more  exception.able  cer- 
tainly, with  the  original  holders  of  the  certificates  in  Europe. 
We  can  make  a flourish  about  paying  off  the  national  debt, 
while  the  secretary  of  the  trea.=ury  has  at  the  same  time  a pri- 
vate understanding  with  the  bank,  to  “delay  the  presentation” 
of  the  stock  certificates  which  it  may  happen  to  hold,  even  if 
“interest  i.s  to  be  paid  by  the  United  .States  during  the  interval;” 
hut  if  the  hank  proposes  to  allow  interest  to  the  European  stock- 
holders, though  their  certificates  should  not  he  delayed,  but  sur- 
rendered up — that  is  a very  different  affair;  it  so  shocks  the  sen- 
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BibilUy  of  the  secretary,  notwithstanding  he  penned  the  letter  of 
19t!i  July,  that  he  sends  the  matter  to  us, 

inquiry,  and  hints  a doubt  as  to  tlie  safety  ot  his  depo^ites.  Now, 
sir,  the  bank  had  precisely  tlie  same  right  to  come /o  the  ar- 
rangtmeiit  with  the  European  stockholders,  ^^^n  it  it  had  bee^ 
agreed  with  them  to  “delay  the  presentation”  of  their  cutifi- 
cates,  as  Mr.  Secretary  MeLane  had  to  come  to  an  und.  rstand- 
in-*  with  the  bank  “to  delay  the  presentation”  of  any  certificates 
wUhin  its  control,  on  being  paid  the  interest.  Ihe  secretary  is 
not  the  United  States,  nor  the  government— he  is  but  a hi^*  and 


honorable  public  servant,  and  the  bank  is  a humble  one.  When, 
therefore,  gentlemen  ask  what  authority  the  bank  had  to  do 
what  it  has  done,  let  them  first  tell  us  where  and  how  does  the 
accuser  of  the  bank,  the  .secretary  of  the  treasury,  obtain  the 
power  to  do  what  he  has  done.  It  is  true  he  did  not  have  to 
resort  to  the  bank,  as  things  turned  out,  for  funds  to  enable  him 
to  meet  his  payments;  nor  did  it  become  necessary  for  the  bank 
to  “delay  the  presentation”  of  the  certificates;  but  that  does  not 
vary  the  right  of  either  to  enter  into  their  respective  arrange- 
ments. If  the  secretary’s  letter  of  19th  July,  recognizing  the 
understanding  to  “delay  the  presentation”  of  the  certificates 
when  the  funds  might  fall  short,  has  worked  no  harm,  neither 
has  the  arrangement  of  the  bank  agent  w'orked  any  harm  in 
regard  to  the  three  percents.— for  more  of  those  certificates  have 
been  actually  paid  off  and  surrendered  to  the  treasury,  than 
would  have  been,  had  no  movement  been  made  about  them. 

It  may  be  a little  curious  to  know  how  the  secretary  had  met 
these  payments  without  resorting  to  the  bank  for  aid.  Mr.  1. 
said  he  had  looked  into  this  matter,  and  believed  the  business 
had  been  done  in  this  way.  The  secretary  had  taken  monies 
that  had  been  appropriated  by  congress  to  other  objects,  the  un- 
satisfied appropriations,  so  called,  and  applied  thein  to  the  P^y* 
merit  of  the  public  debt.  The  annual  report  on  the  finances  had 
informed  us  that  there  were  due  from  the  treasury  about  five 
and  a half  millions  of  dollars  for  unsatisfied  appropriations: 
nearly  the  whole  of  this  amount  had  been  taken  by  the  secre- 
tary, and  applied  towards  the  extinguishment  of  the  funded  debt. 
Besides  this,  congress  at  the  last  session  granted  pensions  to  the 
gallant  remnant  of  our  revolutionary  worthies  who  had  not  re- 
ceived the  benefit  of  former  laws— thus  providing  for  a debt 
which,  above  all  others,  should  have  been  promptly  discharged, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  already  long  delayed.  1 here  would  be 
due  to  these  men,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  sent  to  us  early  in  the  session,  about  four  millions  ot  dol 
lars,  including  the  arrearages.  This  was  over  and  above  the 
five  and  a half  millions  of  unsatisfied  appropriations  before  re- 
ferred to.  There  has  not  been  force  enough  in  ihe  pension 
office  to  pass  upon  these  claims  as  promptly  as  it  was  supposed 
they  would  have  been,  and  as  he  [Mr.  I.]  thought  they  f’bght 
to  have  been;  and  consequently  but  a moderate  ainourit  had 
been  disbursed  on  their  account  prior  to  the  first  of  January. 
What  was  not  paid  to  these  venerable  men,  but  would  have 
been,  had  there  been  force  enough  in  the  offices  to  examine  and 
decide  upon  their  claims,  had  been  also  turned  over  to  swell  the 
payments  of  the  funded  debt.  He  did  not  say  there  had  been 
fault  in  this,  but  there  was  hardly  a meinber  of  congress  who 
has  not  his  drawer  at  this  moment  filled  with  letters  from  these 
men,  many  of  them  decrepid,  and  bowed  down  by  the  frosts  of 
eighty’  winters,  complaining  that  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
receive  what  congress  granted  to  them  eight  months  ago,  and 
beseeching  their  representatives  to  aid  them  in  procuring  the 
little  pittance  to  comfort  th«m  in  this  inclement  season.  Many 
of  tliain  have  stood  at  the  pension  office,  “like  shivering  beggars 
at  a bolted  door,”  while  we,  in  this  gorgeous  hall,  are  bo.asting 
of  having  paid  off  the  debts  of  the  revolution.  If  these,  claims 
had  been  paid  within  six  months  from  the  time  congress  had 
authorised  them  to  be  paid,  it  was  evident  that  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  could  not  have  accomplished  his  payinents  of  the 
public  debt,  even  taking  fb  his  aid  the  five  and  a half  millions  of 
other  unsatisfied  appropriations,  unless  he  had  resorted  to  a 
temporary  loan,  or  had  relied  on  the  bank  to  “delay  the  presen- 
tation” of  the  certificates,  allowing  interest  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. Mr.  I.  said  he  should  not  undertake  to  decide  how  far  it 
was  proper  in  a secretary  of  the  treasury  to  take  money  which 
ha.s  been  once  appropriated,  before  the  appropriation  is  sati-fied, 
and  apply  it  to  a different  object,  even  though  lhat  object  he  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt.  It  is  a power  which  congress  does 
not  ordinarily  exercise:  we  do  not  grant  compensation  for  a 
horse  lost  in  an  Indian  fight  on  the  frontiers,  without  expressly 
providing  that  it  is  to  be  paid  “out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
not  ot.hericise  appropriated.^^  And  can  the  head  of  a department 
do  what  congress  cannot,  or  does  noU 

Mr.  Polk  wished  to  understand,  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  contended  that  the  couimis.«ioners  of  the  sinking 
fund,  had  no  authority  to  order  the  redemption  of  more  than  ten 
millions  of  the  public  debt  in  one  year.  He  had  understood  they 
were  expressly  authorised  to  go  to  any  extent  beyond  that  sum 
that  the  condition  of  the  treasury  could  authorise. 

Mr.  Inzersoll—Tbe  standing  appropriation  to  the  sinking  fund 
is  ten  millions  annually,  perhaps  this  should  be  satisfied  in  pre- 
ference to  other  appropriations,  but  during  the  last  year,  about 
seventeen  millions  have  been  applied — and  this  excess  over  the 
ten  millions  cannot  be  applied  by  the  commissioners,  unless 
there  is  a surplus  to  that  extent  in  the  treasury.  But,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  call  money  already  appropriated  to 
one  object,  and  for  which  the  treasury  is  liable— a surplus?  Is 
money  due  to  revolutionary  pensioners,  a surplus,  which  may 
be  taken  to  sink  the  funded  debt?  It  was  not  so  understood  by 


that  distinguished  statesman  so  often  alluded  to,  and  never 
menlioned  but  with  the  most  profound  re.^pect,  the  lamented 
Lowndes,  who  had  for  several  years  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means.  He  was  lor  always  reuining 
in  hand  at  least  two  millions  of  dollars,  not  in  the  ragged  trash 
of  broken  banks,  but  of  sound  money,  over  and  above  the 
sums  appropriated  for  the  service  of  the  year.  1 he  policy  of 
his  masterly  mind  is  delinealed  in  an  act  which  he  penned 
and  carried  through  congress  in  1817,  for  the  redemption  of 
the  public  debt,  an  act  which  ought  to  stand  as  one  ot  the  most 
enduring  monuments  of  his  fame.  You  will  see  by  ’U  what 
he  meant  by  a surplus.  The  third  section  provides,  fhat 
in  addition  to  the  sum  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  hereinbetore 
annually  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund,  there  shall  be  appro- 
priated for  the  year  1817,  the  further  sum  of  nine  millions  of 
dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  monies  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
at  such  time  within  the  year,  a.s  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
shall  deem  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest,  to  be  applied 
bv  the  coHiinissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  the  purchiise  or 
redemption  of  the  public  debt.”  The  surplus  here  transferred 
to  the  sinking  fund  for  that  year,  is  expressly  limited  to  ^‘money 
not  otherwise  appropriated.^^ 

The  4th  section  of  the  same  act  directs  “Tl  at,  after  the  year 
1817,  whenever  there  shall  be  at  any  time  after  the  adjournment 
of  congress  in  any  vear,  a surplus  of  money  in  the  treasury, 
above  “the  sums  appropriated  for  the  service  of  such  year,  the 
payment  of  which  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  lund  will 
vet  leave  in  the  treasury  at  the  end  of  the  year  a balance  equal 
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to  two  millions  of  dollars,  then  such  surplus  shall  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  paid  at 
such  time  as  the  situation  of  the  treasury  will  best  permit,  and 
shall  be  applied  by  the  commissioners  thereof  to  the  purchase  or 
redemption  of  the  public  debt.”  . 

It  is  true  that  this  4th  section  of  Mr.  Lowndes’  act,  reserving 
two  millions  in  the  treasury  beyond  the  appropriations  fur  the 
service  of  the  year,  has  been  since,  very  unwisely,  as  he,  [Mr. 

1 1 believed,  repealed  by  a law  which  originated  in  the  senate  in 
1830.  That  law,  the  act  of  1830,  authorises  the  secretary,  when- 
ever the  treasury  shows  a surplus  of  funds,  “to  cause  such  sur- 
plus to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
sinking  fund,  and  the  same  shall  be  applied  by  them  to  the  reim- 
bursement or  purchase  of  the  principal  of  the  public  debt  at 
ich  times  as  the  state  of  Ihe  treasury  will  best  admit.” 

You  can,  therefore,  under  this  act,  take  the  two  millions 
which  Mr.  Lowndes’  prudence  would  have  reserved,  if  the  se- 
cretary so  wills  it;  but  still  you  can  take  nothing  that  is  not 
“surplus;”  and  what  i.s  meant  by  surplus  has  been  already 
slmwn  by  the  act  of  1817  to  be  money  in  the  treasury  above  the 
sums  appropriated. 

Mr.  Polk  wished'to  know  whether  there  w’as  not  on  the  1st  of 
October  three  millions  in  the  treasury,  and  on  the  1st  of  January 
700,000  dollars  over  and  above  all  claims  of  «very  description 
upon  the  treasury,  and  iinavail.able  funds. 

Mr.  Intrerso^J— No— not  of  legitimate  fiind.s  belonging  to  the 
United  sWes.  On  the  1st  of  Jariiiary  the  treasury  was  .scraped 
to  the  bottom.  There  was  on  hand  about  700,000  dollars  of  mo- 
nies received  froui  the  Danish  government  for  .spoliations  on  our 
commerce,  which  belonged  to  American  merchants,  for  whom 
it  had  been  recovered:  and  within  a few  days  afterwards,  the 
greater  part  of  that,  as  he  had  been  informed,  had  been  expend- 
ed, leaving  only  a little  over  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  be- 
yond the  amount  of  warrants  issued;  and  the  whole  of  that 
would  have  vanished  long  before,  if  the  pensioners  of  the  revo- 
liiiion  had  been  generally  attended  to,  and  their  claims  allowed, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  five  and  a half  millions  of  unsatisfied  ap- 
propriations outstanding  against  the  treasury  at  the  close  of  the 

^Mr.^Boon  now  moved  the  orders  of  the  day,  which  the  house 
refused.  , . . , 

Mr.  Ingersoll  then  said,  after  the  great  indulgence  he  had  re- 
ceived, he  felt  that  he  could  not  better  repay  the  kindness  of  the 
house  just  manifested  by  its  vote,  than  by  declining  to  take  up 
more  of  its  valuable  time  on  this  the  last  day  of  the  session, 
though  there  were  other  topics  on  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, he  would  be  desirous  of  being  heard.  He  preferred  the 
house  should  act,  rather  than  listen  to  him;  he  would  therefore, 
before  he  sat  down,  move  for  the  previous  question,  on  the  re- 
solution, and  as  we  have  had  a speech  from  each  side,  he  hoped 
the  motion  would  be  sustained  by  common  consent,  that  we  may 
decide  this  question  at  once,  and  pass  on  the  other  business 
which  must  be  attended  to  before  the  se.<sion  closes.  He  ac- 
cordingly moved  the  previous  question,  but  withdrew  his  motion 
for  the  present,  at  the  request  of 

Mr.  McDuffie,  who  said  he  was  aware  that  this  was  not  the 
proper  period  to  go  into  a discussion  of  this  subject,  and  had  it 
so  pleased  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Polk) 
he  should  have  been  content  that  the  house  should  have  given  a 
silent  vote  on  the  resolution  presented  to  it.  He  differed  from 
th.at  honorable  gentleman  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  it.  He 
believed  that  it  was  not  only  right,  but  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  the  house  to  ex- 
press their  opinion  as  to  the  propo.sition  contained  in  the  resolu- 
tion. What!  were  they  to  be  told  that  the  disposition  of  the 
public  revenue  of  the  country  was  a question  for  a secretary  of 
the  treasury?  That  officer,  had,  indeed,  a limited  discretion, 
enabling  him  to  take  the  public  deposites  out  of  any  bank  diirii-g 
the  recess  of  congress,  his  act  being  subject  to  the  judgment  of 
the  congress  at  its  following  session.  It  was  congress,  and  not 
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the  secretary,  that  was  to  be  the  judge  where  the  funds  of  the 
nation  should  be  placed. 

Who  had  brought  this  question  before  congress?  Was  it  the 
bank?  No.  It  was  the  president  of  the  United  States — it 
was  the  secretary  of  the  treasury:  and  they  had  presented  the 
subject  in  a form  which  made  it  the  solemn  duty  of  the  house 
to  pronounce  its  opinion  on  the  grave  and  weighty  matter  sub- 
mitted to  it.  But  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  had  asked  the 
liouse  very  gravely,  whether  they  were  prepared  to  pronounce 
judgment  agaimf  the  administration,  and  against  all  who  vot- 
ed with  him  on  this  subject?  Ah!  Was  the  administration  then 
on  its  trial  before  that  house  and  the  country?  so  that  if  the 
house’should  declare  that  the  national  bank  is  a safe  place  of  de- 
posite  for  the  funds  of  the  government,  it  was  to  be  viewed  as 
.a  condemnation  of  the  president  and  his  secretary?  Mr.  McU. 
knew  of  no  [irinciple  on  which  such  a conclusion  rested  than 
this,  that  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel.  When  the 
house  declared  that  the  bank  was  a safe  place  of  deposite  for 
those  funds,  it  spoke  the  truth.  None  dare  to  say  that  it  was  not 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  And  had 
congress  come  to  that  pass,  that  they  dare  not  tell  the  truth  to 
the  American  people  because  the  president  and  his  secretary 
had  expressed  a different  opinion,  and  that  without  the  shadow 
of  foundation?  Mr.  McD.  had  been  utterly  astonished  that  any 
department  of  this  government  should  have  expressed  so  ex- 
traordinary an  opinion  as  that  the  national  dcposites  were  not 
safe  in  the  bank  ot  the  United  States.  He  solemnly  declared 
that  through  every  period  of  the  investigation  which  had  taken 
place  he  load  but  one  opinion,  which  was,  that  in  the  whole 
civilized  world  there  did  not  exist  a bank  niore  perfectly  com- 
petent to  meet  all  its  engagements,  and  which  better  fulfillSd 
all  the  ends  J'or  which  it  had  been  created.  He  would  go  fur- 
ther, and  declare  it  his  opinion  that  there  was  no  such  bank  in 
the  world,  and  no  such  currency  in  existence  any  where.  No 
government  had  received  such  facilities  from  any  bank  what- 
ever as  the  .\merican  government  had  constantly  received,  and 
was  still  receiving  from  the  bank  of  the  U.  Slates.  Wliile  the 
bank  had  funds  in  its  possession  to  pay  all  its  debts,  meet  its 
whole  circulation,  and  ail  its  other  engagements  of  every  kind, 
and  had  moreover  42  millions  of  dollars  for  its  stockholders  that 
government  should  tell  the  people  that  their  dcposites  were  not 
safe  there — and  that  congress  must  not  have  the  firmness  and 
justice  to  declare  to  the  contrary?  It  was  most  extraordinary! 
Were  they  to  make  every  question  a party  question?  Must 
every  man  be  exactly  in  the  vein  of  the  pre.sident  and  his  se- 
cretary? Was  the  house  to  be  held  as  making  an  attack  upon 
the  president  because  it  told  the  truth?  a truth  which  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  would  not  himself  deny?  Did  the  gentle- 
man himself  belieye,  on  his  conscience,  that  the  government 
dcposites  were  not  safe  in  the  bank?  He  did  not.  There  was 
not  a man  in  the  United  States  capalde  of  comprehending  the 
subject,  who  could  hold,  or  would  avow  such  an  opinion. 

Mr.  McD.  said  he  would  tell  the  house,  in  a few  words,  the 
reason  why  he  wished  this  resolution  to  pass.  He  presumed 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  made  this  communi- 
cation to  congress  with  a view  of  getting  the  opinion  of  congress 
on  the  question  submitted  to  them.  The  question  was  now 
presented  to  the  house  in  the  shape  of  a resolution,  and  he 
should  regard  its  adoption  as  perfectly  conclusive  in  a practical 
point  of  view.  Any  administration  which,  after  the  expression 
by  congress  of  the  opinion  advanced  in  this  resolution,  should 
withdraw  the  national  dcposites  from  the  bank  would  deserve, 
as  it  would  assuredly  receive,  the  execration  of  the  country. 
Mr.  McU.  hoped  that  no  gentleman’s  opinion  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality or  unconstitutionality  of  the  bank  would  prevent  him 
from  expressing  his  honest  conviction  as  to  the  state  of  its  af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  McD.  would  not  speak  what  he  thought  about  this  pro- 
ceeding. He  would  not  say  that  it  was  persecution;  but  he 
would  say  that  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  most  pernicious  and  the  most  unwar- 
rantable ever  put  forth  by  public  men.  What,  in  fact,  had  sav- 
ed the  whole  community  from  one  universal  wreck?  Nothing 
but  the  fact  that  our  commercial  community  possessed  too 
much  intelligence  to  believe  what  had  been  told  them  by  the 
administration.  In  any  other  country  such  a declaration  would 
have  |)roduced  a panic  which,  however  unfounded,  must  have 
brought  the  bank  to  ruin.  Thanks  be  to  God,  and  to  our  com- 
mercial community,  the  thing  had  been  but  a few  days’  won- 
der, and  had  passed  away;  :ind  such  a declaration,  if  put  forth 
now  from  the  same  source,  would  have  no  more  ittfluonce  in 
the  coigmuiiity  than  if  it  proceeded  from  the  most  insignifi- 
cant individual  in  the  country. 

Mr.  McD.  said  lie  was  anxious  till  the  period  should  arrive 
when  the  [lublic  dcposites  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  government.  He  was  anxious  to  avoid  this  spe- 
culation of  funds  in  market,  ami  the  local  lianks  bidding  for 
them,  'riien  gentlemen  would  see  a game  worthy  to  be  con- 
templated by  a pliilosopher.  A secretary  of  the  treasury,  with 
power  to  phice  the  nul)lic  funds  wiicrever  be  pleased, could  coil- 
Irol  the  novernment  and  the  people,  pi  incipalities  and  ])owers 
— all,  ail  would  be  at  his  beck,  they  eoidd  not  resist  him.  But 
God  forliid  that  these  funds  sbouhllie  put  in  market  as  a means 
for  political  gamhiets  to  make  their  way  to  power. 

If  tlin  dcposites  wme  to  be  taken  mn  of  the  hardt  oftbc  ITnit- 
ci]  Slates,  where  were  they  to  l'o?  He  presumed  it  required,  no 
miraculous  iiis|hralioii  to  foretell  Unit  they  were  to  go  into  the 


banks  of  New  York.  And  if  they  did,  how  would  the  transac- 
tion stand  before  the  eyes  of  posterity?  To  take  the  govern- 
ment deposites  out  of  a bank  possessing  more  than  hedf  o(  its 
whole  circulatien  in  specie,  and  place  them  in  banks  whose 
specie  capital  did  not  amount  to  one-seventh  of  their  circula- 
tion! 

He  never  could  give  his  assent  to  this,  nor  would  he  counte- 
nance any  measure  which  might  be  seized  upon  as  giving  a 
pretext  to  do  so.  After  a grave  question  had  been  made  by  the 
president  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  bank,  if  congress  should 
say  nothing,  that  officer  might  conclude,  as  he  had  once 
done  in  reference  to  a certain  Indian  treaty  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted for  ratification.  The  senate  not  having  acted  upon  it, 
he  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  carry  it  into  execution.  He 
might  say,  -‘I  told  congress  that  the  United  States  bank  was  an 
unsafe  place  for  the  public  money:  they  said  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary: silence  gives  consent:  and  therefore  transfer  the  deposites 
witliout  further  ceremony.” 

Mr.  McD.  observed  that  he  wished  to  say  a few  words  to 
which  he  was  prompted  by  a sacred  sense  of  duty:  they  had  re- 
ference to  the  president  of  the  bank,  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle.  He 
knew  tliat  gentleman  well;  and  he  conscientiously  believed 
that  there  did  not  live  a more  honest  or  a more  honorable  liiaii 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  No  man  in  the  United  States  possess- 
ed a more  thorough  knowledge  of  banking  in  all  its  operations. 
And  never  liad  an  institution  been  managed  with  more  perfect 
judgmentor  more  consummate  ability  than  this  had  been  by  him. 

As  to  the  issue  made  up  between  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  Mr.  Biddle,  Mr.  McD.  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  But,  on 
the  mere  question  of  finance  he  would  say,  that  if  tlie  secretary 
had  taken  the  advice  of  Mr.  Biddle  in  reference  to  the  French 
claims,  he  would  have  saved  the  treai^ry  several  thousands  of 
dollars.  The  advice  of  the  president  of  the  bank  had  been  ask- 
ed by  the  secretary  as  to  the  best  mode  of  drawing  for  the 
French  indemnities.  The  advice  had  been  promptly  given,  viz: 
that  the  secretary’s  wisest  course  would  be  to  draw  a bill  at 
once,  and  the  bank  would  purchase  it:  as,  if  he  postponed  it, 
the  rate  of  exchange  would  probably  be  higher.  The  secretary 
had  rejected  the  advice,  and  postponed  drawing  until  the  anti- 
cipated rise  in  exchange  had  taken  place;  and  then  had  been 
much  disappointed  and  displeased  because  he  could  not  get  the 
same  terms  from  the  bank  as  had  been  offered  him  before. 

Mr.  McD.  said  that  he  did  not  know  for  what  purpose  a dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  the  three  per  cents,  had  been  brought 
forward.  He  would  only  say  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennes- 
see had  seemed  to  dwell,  with  emphasis,  upon  an  equivocal 
phrase  in  tlie  report  of  the  majority  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  and  had  labored  to  shew  that  the  committee  had  de- 
clared that  the  bank  had  ‘^exceeded  its  powers.”  He  would 
give  to  the  house  an  explanation  of  the  facts  which  had  led  to 
that  expression.  The  agent  of  the  bank  had  made  a contract 
with  the  holders  of  government  securities  abroad  which  the 
bank  had  not  authorised  him  to  make.  The  directors  had  dis- 
avowed the  contract.  If  a disavowal  of  a contract  was  to  be 
construed  into  a transcending  of  the  powers  of  the  bank,  the 
gentleman  was  welcome  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  greater 
part  of  this  stock,  however,  was  now  paid  off— -little  more  than 
a million  remained.  The  gentleman  had  said  that  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars  had  been  obtained  oh  condition  that  the  bank 
would  become  responsible  instead  of  the  government;  and  this 
the  gentleman  seemed  to  consider  as  a going  in  debt,  on  the  part 
of  the  bank.  But  did  not  the  gentleman  know  that  the  bank 
lield,  in  the  hands  of  the  Barings,  three  millions  to  meet  this? 
They  had  more  money  than  was  sufficient  to  pay  it  all,  and  all 
the  three  per  cents,  outstanding  beside. 

Mr.  McD.  concluded  by  asking  what  the  house  was  prepared 
to  do  with  the  resolution  which  was  before  it?  AH  it  called 
upon  the  house  to  say  was  that  the  deposites  were  safe  in  the 
bank.  If  any  man  doubted  this,  let  him  say  so. 

The  previous  question  was  then  called,  and  the  resolution 
adopted  by  yeas  and  nays,  as  follows: 

YEAS — Messrs.  Adams,  C.  Allan,  H.  Allen,  Appleton,  Ar- 
nold, Asbley,  Babcock,  Banks,  N.  Barber,  J.  S.  Barbour,  Barn- 
well, Barringer,  Barstow,  I.  C.  Bates,  Briggs,  Bucher,  Burd, 
Burges,  Calioon,  Choate,  Claiborne,  E.  Cooke,  B.  Cooke,  Coo- 
per, Corwin,  Coulter,  Craig,  Cranej  Crawford,  Creighton,  D.a- 
nicl,  Davenport,  J.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Drayton, 
Draper,  Duncan,  Ellsworth,  G.  Evans,  J.  Evans,  E.  Everett, 
H.  Everett,  Ford,  Gilmore,  Grenncll,  Griffin,  H.  Hall,  Hawes, 
Heistcr,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hugbes,  Huntington,  Ibrie,  Inger>oll, 
.Tarvis,  .Tenifer,  R.  M.  Jolinson,  Kendall,  H.  King,  Letcher, 
liPwis,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  II.  McCoy,  McDuffie,  Meintire, 
McKay,  McFiennan,  Morccr,  Milligan,  IMnblenbnrg,  Nelson, 
Newnan,  Newton,  Patton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pitcher,  Potts, 
I’andolpb,  J.  Reed,  Rencher,  Root,  Russel  Semmes,  Sewall, 
VV.  B'.  Shepard,  Smitli,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Storrs,  Sutherland, 
Taylor,  P.  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Tracy,  Vorplanek,  Vinton, 
VVasliiiigton,  Watniongh,  iVilkiii,  E.  Whittlesey,  Frederick 
Whinlesoy,  E.  D.  White,  Wickliffo,  Williams,  Young— 109. 

NAYS— Messrs.  Anderson,  Angel,  Archer,  James  Bates, 
P.eanlsley,  Bergen,  lietlmne,  .lobn  Blair,  Bonck,  John  Brod- 
liead,  Carr,  Clay,  Clayton,  Connor,  Dayan,  Fitzgerald,  Gaither, 
Gordon,  J’.  II.  Hall,  Harper,  Hawkins,  Hoffman,  Holland, 
Horn,  Hubbard,  A.  King,  Ijcoompte,  T.yon,  Mann,  Mardis, 
Mason,  McCarty.  Mitcliell,  Pierson,  Polk,  E.  C.  Reed,  Soule, 
Speight,  Slandiiei,  Frs.  Tiiomas,  W.  Thompson,  VVardwell, 
Wayne,  Weeks,  C.  P,  White,  Woilhingtou — 40. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
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have  tliouglit  it  best  to  defer  the  insertion  of  the  re- 
port of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  mannfactiires  of  the 
house  of  representatives  (Messrs.  Mams  and  Condict),  until  we 
can  conveniently  give  it  entire,  by  the  aid  of  some  extra  pages — 
which  cannot  be  done  until  we  shall  have  completed  the  sup- 
plement to  the  last  vohime  and  sent  out  its  title  page  and  table 
of  contents.  We  are  hurrying  these  as  fast  as  possible;  but  such 
a mass  of  solid  matter  is  not  easily  prepared  for  the  press. 

gt^The  present  sheet  has  .a  greater  variety  of  articles  than 
usual — some  of  them  are  as  follows:  the  official  report  concern- 
ing the  conflagration  of  the  treasury  building — a circular  from 
the  postmaster  general  on  abuses  of  the  franking  •privilege — a 
long  account  of  a grand  military  celebration  at  Charleston,  S.  C. 
with  the  speeches  of  gov.  Hayne  and  gen.  Hamilton — the  speech 
of  Mr.  Tyler,  at  a public  dinner  given  to  him  in  Gloucester  coun- 
ty, Virginia — the  emperor  of  China's  prayer  for  rain — a letter 
from  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  being  invited  to  a public  dinner  at  Edge- 
field— law  case  concerning  naturalization  happening  in  South 
Carolina— message  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  concerning 
a certain  act  of  incorporation — present  state  of  Mexico,  (official) 
— Foreign  news,  with  the  proclamation  of  king  Otho,  of 
Greece — French  “free  trade,”  &c.  &C. 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Mr.  Calhoun's  letter,  and 
the  speeches  of  gov.  Hayne  and  general  Hamilton,  that  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  “right  of  nullification”  by  the  state  of  South  Caro- 
lina, having  caused  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  tariff— is  here- 
after to  be  held  as  the  “rightful  remedy,”  in  either  of  the  twen- 
ty-four states,  for  the  redress  of  any  real  or  imaginary  evil  aris- 
ing out  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court,  &c. — for  each  state  being  ^‘sovereign”  cannot 
be  mistaken  in  its  judgment  on  constitutional  questions,  nor  re- 
strained from  carrying  out  its  ordinances!  It  is  true — the  “force 
bill,”  or  “bloody  bill,”  stands  forth  in  protest  against  this 
sweeping  doctrine;  but  its  feebleness  was  established  in  a repeal 
of  the  tariff  act  of  1832  previous  to  a repeal  of  the  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina;  and,  though  nullification  has  not  been  formally 
acknowledged  in  congress  as  the  “rightful  remedy,”  it  certainly 
has  been  respected  as  an  efficient  one;  and,  if  its  practice  is  sus- 
tainable, the  union  is  now  dissolved— it  has  no  more  principle  of 
adhesion  in  it  than  may  be  found  in  a shovel-full  of  sand.  As 
heretofore  observed — no  consideration  has  yet  presented  itself 
to  our  mind,  which,  whether  in  reference  to  the  principle,  or  the 
expediency  of  the  measure,  would  have  induced  us  to  accept 
the  late  arrangement  of  the  tariff. 

Extreme  nonsense.  By  the  4th  clause  of  the  8th  section  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  congress  has  power  ‘‘to 
establish  a uniform  rule  of  naturalization-,"  and  yet  into  such 
absurdity  has  “nullification”  led  some  in  South  Carolina,  that 
judge  Bay,  at  Charleston,  found  power  in  the  state  authorities 
to  amend  the  acts  of  congress  on  this  subject!  What  next.^  But 
the  court  of  appeals  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  has  unani- 
mously put  down  this  folly  of  judge  Bay.  See  the  decisions  in 
a subsequent  page.  There  is  such  a thing  as  a citizen  of  the 
United  States!!! 

The  cholera.  Accounts  from  Havana  to  the  evening  of 
the  4th  instant  give  us  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  the  cho- 
lera had  almost  entirely  subsided,  and  business  was  resuming 
its  usual  course.  At  Havana,  as  well  as  at  New  Orleans,  it  ap- 
pears that  when  this  fearful  disease  seemed  about  to  sweep 
away  the  whole  population,  as  it  were,  its  desolating  career  was 
suddenly  arrested.  At  Montreal,  New  York,  &c.  it  subsided 
more  gradually. 

We  have  the  daily  returns  of  interments  in  the  principal  bury- 
ing ground  at  Havana  from  the  28tli  of  February,  to  the  2.'>th 
of  March,  inclusive.  The  aggregate  is  3,983 — to  wit:  876  white 
and  3,107  colored  persons.  The  interments  were  37  on  the_28th 
February,  and  333  on  the  22d  and  261  on  the  24th  March.  There 
are  five  burial  grounds  where  no  accounts  are  kept.  From  2 to 
3,000  are  supposed  to  have  been  interred  in  them.  The  whole 
number  of  deaths  in  the  space  of  one  month  is  estimated  at  from 
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9,000  to  10,000!  The  population  of  Havana  is  said  to  be  150  or 
160,000;  but  so  great  was  the  panic  that  about  one-half  the  in- 
habitants were  thought  to  have  fled  from  the  city. 

Among  those  who  died  of  this  disease  were  William  Shaler, 
esq.  commercial  agent  of  the  United  States,  at  Havana— aged 
55;  and  the  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo,  Dr.  D.  Pedro  Valera  Y, 
Ximenes,  acting  bishop  of  Havana — aged  74. 

A letter  received  by  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, dated  Matamoras,  Mexico,  March  4,  says — “The  cho- 
lera has  reached  this  country  and  prevails  at  many  scattered 
places.  M Rancho,  out  of  a population  of  475,  only  25  remained 
alive." 

The  cholera  still  prevailed  at  St.  Martinsville  and  Franklin, 
in  Louisiana.  At  the  former  it  is  said  to  have  assumed  a cha- 
racter of  extraordinary  malignity,  carrying  off  many  respectable 
citizens,  and  a large  number  of  slaves.  It  was  more  mild  at 
Franklin, 

Later  advices  say — that  the  deaths  by  cholera,  at  Havana,  of- 
ficially reported,  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and 
fifty-four. 

The  deaths  at  Matanzas  are  reported  at  from  200  to  250  a 
day! 

A VEfeY  desirable  machine,  a machine  was  exhibited  to 
us,  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  for  knitting  stockings,  &c.  exceed- 
ingly well  calculated,  we  think,  for  family  use,  and  very  desira-- 
ble,  as  affording  employment,  at  home,  to  females  dependent 
upon  it  for  subsistence  and  the  support  of  their  families,  for  ita 
cost,  including  the  patent  right,  will  not  exceed  fifteen  dollars; 
it  is  only  about  one  foot  square,  and  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds; 
so  that  it  is  easily  transferable  from  place  to  place,  as  may  be. 
required — and  no  more  power  is  needed  for  the  crank  than  t»i 
move  that  of  a common  hand  organ— and,  except  when  a stitch 
is  dropped,  or  one  required  to  be  added,  a very  small  degree  of 
attention  or  care  is  demanded.  A girl  12  or  15  years  old  might) 
give  motion  to,  and  attend  three  or  more  machines,  if  arranged^ 
for  the  purpose  of  being  worked  together,  as  they  might  easily 
be.  Each  machine  will  make  from  one  to  two  pair  of  long- 
men’s  stockings  in  a day,  of  woollen  yarn — such  as  is  usually 
worn  in  the  winter  season.  The  machine  does  not  appear  liable 
to  get  out  of  order,  and  but  little  instruction  is  necessary. 

The  machine  that  we  saw  in  operation  was  fitted  for  knitting 
woollen  stockings  such  as  are  above  mentioned— but  mactunes; 
may  be  made  for  fine  work  in  cotton,  thread  or  silk. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  a skilful  machinist,  resident  near 
Baltimore,  has  obtained  the  right  of  making  a certain  number  of 
these  knitting  machines;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  its  quality 
and  capacity  will  soon  be  fully  tested.  It  is  the  invention  of 
John  McMullen  and  Joseph  Hollen,jr.  of  Birmingham,  Hunt- 
ingdon county,  Pennsylvania.  The  stitches  are  made  just  as  if 
common  knitting  needles  were  used — exfeept  that  the  stocking 
requires  to  be  afterwards  joined  at  the  seam. 

Bituminous  coal.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  20,000  acres 
of  land  near  Blossburg,  Pa.  capable  of  yielding  50,000,000  tons 
of  bituminous  coal,  and  iron  ore  is  also  said  to  be  abundant. 
It  is  proposed  to  make  a rail  road  to  the  Chemung  canal,  and 
from  thence,  by  the  Erie  canal  and  the  Hudson,  to  send  this 
coal  and  iron  to  market  at  the  city  of  New  York,  a distance  of 
450  miles.  But  a direct  line  from  the  city  to  these  mines,  is 
said  to  be  only  225  miles. 

Immense  quantities  of  first  quality  bituminous  coal  is  found 
near  Clarksburg,  Virginia.  It  is  so  easily  obtained,  that  it  sells 
for  little  more  than  two  cents  per  bushel, delivered  in  that  town. 

British  fashions.  The  queen  of  England’s  drawing  room — 
ladies  dresses. 

Her  majesty — Dress  of  white  satin,  the  skirt  richly  ornament- 
ed with  bouquets  of  diamonds  and  variegated  geraniums;  train 
of  while  velvet  lined  with  white  satin,  elegantly  trimmed  Buck- 
inghamshire blond  and  geraniums  to  correspond  with  the  dress: 
the  body  and  sleeves  splendily  ornamend  with  diamonds  and 
blond:  Head  dress  a diadem  of  diamonds  and  feathers;  necklace 
and  earrings  en  suite.  The  whole  of  British  manufacture. 

Her  royal  highness  the  Duchess  of  Kent. — An  elegant  British 
blond  dress  over  rich  white  satin,  the  body  and  sleeves  richly 
trimmed  with  diamonds  and  blond;  train  of  pink  velvet  lined 
with  white  satin,  and  trimmed  with  ermine.  Head-dress,  fea- 
thers and  diamonds.  The  whole  of  British  manufacture. 

Her  royal  highness  the  princess  Victoria. — A handsome  Brit- 
ish blond  dress  over  white  satin:  Ornament,  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. 

Ol^Neither  the  queen,  nor  the  mother  of  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  British  throne,  will  “go  twenty  rods  out  of  the  way  to  kick 
a sheep,”  as  John  Randolph  said  that  he  would — as  the  dress  of 
both  are  wholly  of  British  manufacture.  They  arc  high  tariff- 
ites! 
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Tribdtes  to  valor.  The  legislaUire  of  M.iryland  has  voted 
“suitable  swords”  to  col.  Nathan  Towson,  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
and  capt.  John  Gallagher,  of  the  navy;— and  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Virginia  has,  in  like  manner,  voted  swords  to  Robert  B. 
Randolph,  Hugh  Nelson  Page  and  Alexander  K.  Eskridge,  of 
the  U.  S.  navy,  for  gallant  services  performed  in  the  last  war; 
and  also  to  the  oldest  son  of  liuut.  col.  Arinistead,  for  his  father’s 
defence  of  Fort  McHenry. 

The  army.  The  troops  which  had  been  collected  at  Charles- 
ton, have  chiefly  returned,  or  are  about  to  return,  to  their  for- 
mer stations. 

The  navy.  The  frigates  United  States,  Brandywine  and 
Constellation,  and  the  corvette  John  Adams,  were  at  Mahon 
on  the  lOtli  January  last  all  well. 

A fresh  nomination.  On  Saturday  last  we  received  a letter 
from  a geiulemau  of  the  south,  who  has  been  a subscriber  to 
the  Register  from  the  beginning — nearly  twenty-two  years 
ago,  which  says — 

“The  small  noisy  squad  of  nulliflers  here  contend — that,  but 
for  South  Carolina  niilliflcation,  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  would  never 
have  passed  congress;  and,  as  it  has  produced  a reduction  of  the 
tarijf,  it  is  the  true  and  rightful  remedy;  and  therefore,  nul- 
lification is  now  settled  as  a constitutional  right;  and  also, 
that  John  C.  Calhoun  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  always 
excepting  Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh.” 

And,  on  last  Monday,  we  received  the  Petersburg  (Va.)  In- 
telligencer, which  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

. - the  next  fresidency. 

We  understand  that  at  the  Chesterfield  election  on  Monday 
last,  the  opposing  candidates  William  R.  Johnson  and  Samuel 
I'aylor,  esqrs.  united  in  expressing  a decided  preference  for 
Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  esq.  as  the  next  president  of  the 
United  States.  How  this  nomination  will  be  relished  at /read 
quarters,  we  know  not;  but  by  this  early  movement,  the  people 
would  appear  determined  to  take  the  matter  in  their  own  hands 
and  to  act  for  themselves.  Let  our  fellow  citizens  once  cast  off 
their  leading  strings — adopt  the  habit  of  thinking  and  deciding 
for  themselves;  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  for  future  legisla- 
tive caucuses  in  Richmond. 

Editorial  wars.  Mr.  Leggett,  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  and  Mr.  Webb,  of  the  New  York  Courier  and  Enquirer, 
after  a long  and  rude  paper  war,  had  an  affair  of  scratching, 
biting,  spitting,  and  pounding,  in  Wall  street,  on  the  9th  inst.  in 
which  both  claim  the  victory!  Mr.  Leggett  seems  to  have  been 
the  assailant.  He  had  previously  challenged  Mr.  Webb,  who 
declined  to  fight  him,  because  that  he  could  not  regard  Mr.  L. 
as  a “gentleman,”  but  offered  satisfaction  to  Mr.  L’s  “friend,” 
if  Ae  felt  disposed  to  carry  out  the  quarrel.  The  latter  declined, 
saying  that  he  left  Mr.  Leggett  to  “satisfy  him  (Mr.  W.)  of  his 
gentility  in  his  own  way.”  Hence  the  battle.  Neither  party 
suffered  much  personal  injury. 

About  twenty  duels  have  been  fought  between  editors  of  Paris 
papers  because  of  the  duchess  of  Berri,  and  some  of  them  ter- 
minated fatally;  but  peace  has  been  restored— as  all  the  parties 
now  agree  that  this  woman  is  “no  better  than  she  should  be.” 

Official  notices,.  &c.  The  right  honorable  sir  Charles 
Richard  Vaughan,  his  Britannic  majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary,  having  just  returned  from  a visit 
to  England,  and  resumed  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  was,  on 
Monday,  the  8th  inst.  presented  anew  to  the  president,  in  bis 
official  character,  by  the  secretary  of  state. 

On  Saturday,  the  6th  inst.  Don  Jose  Maria  Montoya,  late 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  near  this  govern- 
ment, who  has  been  called  to  other  duties  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  delivered  his  letters  of  recall,  and  took  leave  of  the 
president  and  secretary  of  state;  and  on  Thursday  the  11th  inst. 
Don  Augustine  Yturbide  delivered  to  the  secretary  of  state  his 
credentials  as  the  successor  of  Don  J.  M.  Montoya,  and  was 
received  by  this  government,  as  the  charge  d’affaires  of  the 
United  Mexican  States. 

Appointments  by  the  president, 

Arthur  Middleton,  jr.  of  South  Carolina,  to  be  .secretary  of  the 
legation  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid,  in  the  place  of  Charles 
S.  Walsh,  removed. 

T.  A.  Howard,  of  Indiana,  to  be  attorney  of  the  U.  Slates  for 
the  district  of  Indiana,  in  the  place  of  Samuel  Judah,  removed. 

Joseph  S.  Cabot,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a commissioner 
under  the  law  to  carry  into  effect  the  convention  with  the  Two 
Sicilies,  in  the  place  of  Peter  V.  Daniel,  resigned. 

Charles  S.  Russel,  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  consul  of  the 
United  States  at  VaJparaiao,  in  the  place  of  Michael  Hogan, 
deceased. 

The  vice  president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  it  seems,  will  make  a 
permanent  residence  at  Washington.  He  has  taken  one  of  the 
“Seven  Buildings.” 

The  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans  has  received  an 
anonymous  note,  enclosing  .>|500  in  a note  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  which  sum,  it  is  requested,  may  be  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  government,  for  duties  on  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise, heretofore  accruing,  and  not  accounted  for. 


Murders  and  suicides  seem  about  to  become  common! 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  months,  we  have  seen  accounts  of 
several  murders  of  young  women,  because  they  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  their  “lovers,”  and  of  one  or  two  because  that 
they  would  not! — and  there  has  been  an  unusually  large  num- 
ber of  suicides.  Some  of  the  cases  of  murder  related  are  hor- 
rible. 

Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi.  For  the  want  of  correct 
information,  certain  lands  had  been  assigned  both  to  the  Creeks 
and  the  Cherokees  who  had  emigrated  to  the  west  of  the  great 
river.  The  commissioners  now  in  that  part  of  the  country  have 
prevailed  on  both  parties  to  yield  a portion  of  their  just  rights, 
and,  by  a treaty  made  between  them,  adjusted  a very  embarrass- 
ing affair. 

“The  Yankees”  have  invented  very  important  ma- 

chines for  the  better  cleaning  of  sea-island  cotton,  which  it  is 
supposed  will  add  much  to  the  value  of  this  staple.  Cotton 
gins,  as  well  as  “Palmetto  buttons,”  must  be  obtained  from  the 
east! 

Stephen  Girard’s  ESTATE.  The  treasurer  of  the  Girardtrusts 
had  made  his  report  to  the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia.  He 
says: 

“You  will  find  annexed  to  the  account  a schedule  of  the  per- 
sonal property  that  has  been  passed  to  me  for  the  city  corpora- 
tion, by  the  executors,  in  the  present  quarter,  the  par  value  of 
which  is  ^2,088,177— and  the  valuation  by  the  executors  of  the 
same,  $-2,403,235  67,  and  there  is  a large  amount  of  personal 
property  yet  to  be  received.” 

Massachusetts.  Had  all  the  returns  from  the  district  been 
properly  made,  Mr.  Dearborn  would  only  have  wanted  four 
votes  for  a re-election  to  congress;  but  for  want  of  these  another 
election  must  have  been  held.  The  majority  system  is  a very 
troublesome  one — in  triangular  or  quadrangular  contests. 

Pennsylvania.  The  legislature  of  this  state  adjourned  on 
the  9th  inst.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the  adjournment,  go- 
vernor Wolf  vetoed  the  bill  granting  compensation  to  George 
Fisher,  A.  McAllister  and  others,  for  damages  done  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Pennsylvania  canal.*  On  the  receipt  of  the 
veto  message,  a warm  debate  took  place  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives; but  the  veto  of  the  governor  was  finally  sustained- 
yeas  32 — nays  29.  A few  hours  before  the  adjournment  gover- 
nor Wolf  also  vetoed  the  bill  for  incorpor.ating  the  People’s  bank 
of  York  county.  This  bill  had  passed  the  house  of  representa- 
tives by  a majority  of  12  votes,  and  the  senate  by  a vote  of  22 
to  8.  Notwithstanding  this  show  of  strength  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
the  veto  of  the  executive  was  sustained  by  a vote  of  37  to  21. 

During  the  session  just  closed  governor  Wolf  exercised  his 
constitutional  power  of  vetoing  bills  in  four  ditferent  instances, 
and  was  in  each  case  sustained  by  the  subsequent  vote  of  the 
house  of  representatives.  By  the  constitution  of  that  state,  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  two  houses  would  secure  the  passage 
of  a bill  in  opposition  to  the  executive  veto.  But  so  far  from 
approaching  these  two- thirds,  the  veto  was  in  every  instance 
sustained  by  a majority  of  votes. 

Only  one  bank,  we  believe,  has  been  incorporated  at  the  late 
session  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  Twenty  three  acts 
were  asked  for — with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $6,955,000. 

North  Carolina.  The  commissioners  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  have  determined  upon  the  size  and  the  plan  of  the 
new  capilol  to  be  erected  at  Raleigh,  in  the  place  of  that  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire;  the  general  plan  of  which,  it  was  ordered 
should  be  preserved,  with  such  extension,  &c.  as  should  bo 
deemed  necessary.  It  is  decided  that  the  new  building  shall  be 
three  stories  high,  160  feet  long,  64  feet  wide,  with  east  and 
west  wings,  40  feet  front,  projecting  30  feet.  The  basement 
story  will  accommodate  the  public  officers;  ilic  second  story  the 
legislature  and  its  clerks,  and  the  supreme  court,  and  furnish  a 
capacious  room  for  the  state  library:  and  the  third  will  contain 
rooms  for  the  engrossing  clerks.  Sic. 

Canada.  The  Quebec  Gazette  contains  a statement  of  the 
valuation  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  past  year,  from 
which  we  select  the  following:  Imported — Wines  411,201  gal- 
lons, valued  $348,236;  brandy  and  rum  1,.334,801  do.  valued 
$917,868;  sugars  7,607,044  lbs.  valued  $488,860;  coffee  174,899 
lbs.  valued  $34,980;  molasses  12.3,024  gals,  valued  $61,512;  tea, 
981,128  lbs.  valued  $494,680;  salt,  260,227  bush,  valued  $52,044; 
tobacco,  including  segars,  271,857  lbs.  valued  .$28,428.  Erport- 
erf— Lumber,  valued,  $1,170,852;  staves,  $274,940;  deals,  &c. 
$513,754;  ashes,  $3,015,016;  wheat,  6.67,204  bushels,  valued 
$764,fil8;  flour,  51,057  bushels,  valued  $306,340. 

The  Falkland  Islands.  The  British  have  taken  formal 
possession  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  expelled  the  Buenos  Ayreim 
authorities,  and  hoisted  the  British  flag — against  all  which  the 
“Argentine  Republic”  has  formally  protested.  By  an  arrival 
from  these  islands,  we  learn  that  a large  schooner  under  the 

*The  Harrisburg  Intelligencer  says— the  question  as  to  the 
claims  of  Mr.  Fisher  and  others,  is  not  on  the  merits  of  the  case; 
but  whether  damages  can  be  obtained  until  the  canal  is  com- 
pleted, and  the  advantages  as  well  as  disadvantages  taken  into 
consideration. 
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Buenos  Ayrean  flag,  carrying  10  guns  and  36  men,  was  cruising 
on  the  west  coast  of  Patagonia  in  December  and  January  last, 
taking  seals  and  boarding  vessels  on  the  coast,  avowedly  with 
the  intention  of  making  prize  of  all  skins  which  had  been  taken 
at  the  Falkland  Islands  or  in  that  vicinity. 

Slavery.  The  intended  plan  of  the  British  ministry  in  rela- 
tion to  negro  slavery,  is  said  to  be,  1st.  The  immediate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  colonies.  2nd.  The  compensation  to  the 
slave  owner,  at  a fixed  rate  per  head,  for  every  slave.  3d.  The 
raising  of  a loan  for  such  compensation,  to  be  paid  off  in  thirty 
years.  4th.  The  manumitted  slave  to  be  compelled  by  the  ma- 
gistrates to  work  five  days  out  of  the  seven,  except  when  in 
crop,  when  they  would  work  for  six  days.  5th.  Two  days 
amount  of  wages  to  be  paid  into  the  compensation  fund,  it  being 
considered  the  remaining  three  or  four  days,  as  the  case  may 
be,  as  to  in  crop  or  not,  would  be  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  slave. 

It  is  stated  that  179,000  slaves  .were  imported  into  the  West 
Indies  in  the  years  1828  and  1829 — chiefly  through  the  island  of 
St.  Thomas,  if  not  to  Cuba,  direct. 

Capt.  Back’s  expedition  in  search  of  capt.  Ross.  We 
have  already  mentioned  the  arrival  of  capt.  Back,  at  New  York, 
on  his  way  to  the  northern  regions,  in  search  of  capt.  Ross  and 
his  associates,  who  left  England  in  1829,  in  the  steam  vessel 
Victory,  in  the  expectation  of  completing  the  discovery  of  the 
north  west  passage  to  the  Pacific— the  last  accounts  from  whom 
was  in  the  summer  of  1830,  then  standing  across  Baffin’s  Bay. 
A hope  is  entertained  that  capt.  Ross,  or  some  of  his  company, 
may  yet  be  living — and  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  him  or  them, 
and  also  to  add  to  the  information  already  obtained  as  to  the 
real  stale  of  things  in  the  wide  and  vast  “world”  of  land  and 
water  which  lies  in  the  northern  part  of  America,  this  expedi- 
tion has  been  fitted  out  in  England — £3,000  having  been  sub- 
scribed by  individuals,  and  £2,000  contributed  by  the  govern- 
ment. Capt.  Back  is  well  provided  for  his  hardy  and  dangerous 
undertaking;  and,  having  with  him  three  persons  who  were 
attached  to  capt.  Franklin’s  expedition,  there  is  some|prospect, 
that,  if  the  primary  object  of  his  enterprise  shall  fail,  the  second 
may  be  accomplished.  At  Great  Slave  lake  he  is  to  be  joined  by 
a party  of  the  Hudson  Bay  people.  This  company  has  commis- 
sioned him,  with  a full  command  through  all  their  territories, 
and  over  all  their  agents  or  servants,  the  governor  alone  ex- 
cepted. 

Ndllification.  In  some  parts  of  South  Carolina  the  ladies 
have  formed  themselves  into  companies  of  invincibles,  with  a 
uniform  of  froek  coats  and  pantaloons;  an  eastern  editor  says 
that  the  union  men  can  never  be  induced  to  march  against  them. 
Quere — if  these  ladies  are  really  out  of  the  bonds  of  union, 
might  they  not  be  made  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  arms 
of  an  equal  number  of  bachelor  soldiers.  Volunteers  enough 
could  be  furnished  from  the  west,  fully  equipped  and  capable  of 
enduring  all  the  fatigues  of  a southern  campaign. 

[ Western  Shield. 

An  indictment.  Mr.  Forsyth,*one  of  the  senators  from  Geor- 
gia, has  been  presented  by  a grand  jury  of  one  of  the  counties  in 
that  state,  in  the  following  terms: 

“The  grand  jurors,  sworn,  chosen,  and  selected,  protest  most 
solemnly  against  the  vote  of  our  senator,  John  Forsyth,  on  the 
‘force  bill,’  and  his  conduct  and  objections  to  the  introduction 
of  Clay’s  bill.  We  canot  find  language  strong  enougl)  to  ex- 
press our  disapprobation  of  such  apostate  conduct;  for  this  mea- 
sure seemed  to  be  the  only  one  calculated  to  allay  the  distracted 
condition  of  the  country.  AVe  view  also  with  deep  abhorrence, 
the  ultra- federal  doctrines  lately  advocated  by  the  said  senator 
in  the  United  Slates  senate,  and  regard  them  as  utterly  subver- 
sive of  the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  and  lending  directly  to  a 
consolidated  government  with  unlimited  powers,  without  any 
check  or  control  whatsoever;  and  we  respond  most  heartily  to  a 
resolution  of  the  republican  citizens  of  Bedford  county,  Vir- 
ginia, where  they  say,  ‘resolved,  that  the  conduct  of  John  For- 
syth, in  opposing  leave  to  introduce  said  bill,  (Mr.  Clay’s),  was 
unworthy  an  American  senator,  and  deserves  the  reprobation  of 
every  friend  of  the  union.’  VVe  respectfully  ask  John  For- 
syth to  resign  his  seat  in  the  senate-, -tliat  Georgia  may  send  those 
there  who  will  not  misrepresent  her  polUical  views  and  desires, 
but  will  maintain  her  sovereignty  and  dignity.” 

The  foreman  and  twelve  others  of  the  jurors  concurred  in  the 
preceding;  but  nine  di.«sented,  and  asserted  their  rights  in  a 
counier-slatement,  as  follows: 

“It  is  with  feelings  of  deep  regret,  that  we,  the  undersigned, 
members  of  the  grand  jury,  after  having  used  our  utmost  infiu- 
ence  to  suppress  the  introduction  of  politics  in  our  present- 
ments, have  to  protest  against  the  sentiments  of  a part  of  our 
body,  which  gt)es  to  reprobate  and  abuse  our  senator  in  con- 
gress,^John  Forsyth,  whose  greatest  crime,  perhaps,  has  been 
his  opposition  to  nullification  and  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  our 
present  happy  union,  and  firm  support  of  the  administration,” 
&c. 

And  it  was  ordered,  on  the  motion  of  .Mr.  Poe,  solicitor-gene- 
ral, that  said  presentments  be  published'. 

Case  of  slander.  Joseph  W.  Parkins,  ex-sheriff  of  Lon- 
don, has  had  a verdict  of  $6,500  damages  and  costs  awarded 
against  him,  at  New  York,  because  of  gross  and  indelicate  epi- 


thets which  he  applied  to  a widow  lady,  with  whom  he  boarded, 
struggling  to  support  her  little  family,  and  who  sustained  an  ex- 
cellent character.  Mr.  P.  did  not  pretend  to  justify  the  words 
imputed  to  him;  but  insisted  that  he  had  not  used  them,  and  offer- 
ed no  testimony  in  his  defence. 

Appeals  to  the  people!  “In  an  elective  government  like 
ours,  when  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  expediency  or  the  principle  of  a law,  the  veto 
of  the  former  is  in  effect  a direct  appeal  to  the  people  on  his 
part.  As  the  only  sovereignty  in  the  country,  they,  and  they 
only,  are  to  decide,  at  the  polls,  which  of  the  two  branches  has 
acted  in  conformity  with  their  wishes.  The  elections  deter- 
mine this,  and  from  their  decision  there  is  no  escape.^^ 

\_Glohe. 

On  which  the  Baltimore  “Chronicle”  of  the  17th  inst.  says — 

Thus  speaks  the  Globe,  the  official  paper  of  government;  and 
we  place  the  remarks  on  record  that  there  may  be  no  denial  or 
equivocation  on  the  subject  at  a future  day.  The  president  has 
made  his  “appeal  to  the  people”  against  the  United  States’ 
bank,  and  “from  their  decision  there  is  no  escape,”  says  the 
Globe.  If  the  language  of  the  official  paper  is  to  be  understood 
as  that  of  the  president,  then  we  have  general  Jackson’s  solemn 
pledge  that,  should  the  ensuing  congress  pass  the  bank  bill,  he 
will  receive  the  act  as  that  of  the  people  and  sanction  it.  This 
is  holding  out  encouragement  to  the  friends  of  that  institution, 
at  war  with  the  former  acts  of  the  president,  and  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  the  uniform  language  of  his  official  editor — and  it 
induces  the  hope,  that  the  interests  of  the  people  are  hencefor- 
ward to  have  a preference  with  the  executive,  over  t&ose  of 
mere  party. 

We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we  never  doubted  that  the  bank 
would  be  sustained  by  the  people,  and  of  course  by  their  repre- 
sentatives. Its  great  utility  has  been  too  long  experienced  by 
the  commercial  community  and  the  public  at  large,  to  admit  the 
supposition,  that  the  simple  veto  of  the  president  can  render  the 
institution  unpopular,  or  induce  the  withdrawal  from  it  of  pub- 
lic confidence. 

The  Poles.  Russian  legation,  Washington,  Jipril  15,  183^ 
Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland 
now  residing  in  the  United  Stales,  who  have  taken  no  part  in 
the  Polish  rebellion,  and  who  intend  to  return  to  Poland,  or  wish 
to  prolong  their  stay  in  this  country,  that  they  are  required  ta 
express  such  intention,  and  obtain  permission  to  that  effect,  by 
addressing  their  request,  in  writing,  to  the  imperial  Russian 
legation  in  Washington,  D.  C.  or  the  consul  general  in  New 
York,  within  three  months  from  the  present  date. 

It  is  understood  that  this  notice  does  not  apply  to  those  sa^ 
jects  of  Poland,  who,  since  the  restoration  of  legal  order  in  the 
kingdom,  have  received  permission  to  go  or  to  continue  to  reside 
abroad, and  who  are  furnished  with  the  proper  passports  for 
that  purpose. 

Exchange — at  Havana,  March  24.  “London,  1 per  cent, 
discount.  U.  S.  10  per  cent,  discount.  Bills  abundant,  no 
takers— even  Mexican  dollars  are  1 per  cent,  discount  against 
doubloons  at  the  fictitious  value  of  $17.” 

— — ■ 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verds,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
lief which  has  been  afforded,  are  still  in  a deplorable  condition 
— and  another  cargo  of  provisions  is  about  being  sent  from  Phi- 
ladelphia. Late  accounts  mention  horrible  cases  of  deaths  from 
starvation. 

James  Page,  esq.  is  to  take  the  place  of  T.  Sergeant,  esq. 
postmaster  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  1st  of  May. 

The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal  company  have  advertised 
that  they  will  deliver  Lackawanna  coal  from  their  barges,  at  the' 
door  of  the  consumer  in  New  York,  at  six  dollars  per  ton,  free 
of  cartage;  and  they  announce  their  intention  to  bring  to  that 
city  a supply  sufficient  for  all  its  inhabitants. 

Judge  Holmes,  who  recently  died  at  Haddam,  in  Cormecticut, 
was  a member  of  the  legislature  of  that  stale  for  sixty  sessions. 
The  example  is  so  rare  in  the  United  States,  that  it  merits  par- 
ticular record. 

The  duchesss  of  Berri,  soon  expected  to  become  a mother,  is 
in  the  46th  year  of  her  age. 

On  Tuesday  last  an  accident  occurred  on  the  New  Ca'Sttc 
and  French  town  rail  road,  which,  though  it  caused  no  manner 
of  injury  to  any  of  the  passengers,  might  have  been  attended 
with  most  fatal  consequences.  As  the  locomotive,  with  its 
train  of  cars,  heavily  laden  with  passengers,  was  proceeding  at 
full  speed,  a cow  suddenly  placed  herself  on  the  track  in  front 
of  the  engine.  She  was  instantly  killed — two  cars  passed  over 
her,  but  the  third  was  thrown  off  the  rails,  and  happily  against 
a bank — the  rest  were  separated,  the  coupling  tackle  instantly 
giving  way.  If  cows,  &c.  cannot  be  kept  off  the  road,  we  should 
think  that  fixtures  might  easily  be  made  to  shove  them  out  of 
the  way,  dead  or  alive.  [We  understand  that  such  fixtures  have 
been  promptly  made.] 

The  greater  part  of  the  late  flourishing  town  of  Cumberlandp 
Maryland,  was  chiefly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  night  of  the 
14th  instant.  It  broke  out  at  10  o’clock,  P.  M.  and  was  not 
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checked  in  its  ravages  until  about  seventy-five  houses,  the  very 
heart  of  the  town,  were  destroyed;  and  so  rapid  were  the  fiames 
that  many  saved  only  the  clothes  which  they  had  upon  their 
backs.  The  three  hotels,  and  the  two  printing  offices,  as  well 
as  the  banking  house,  were  burnt, — with  every  store  in  the 
town,  one  excepted.  Most  of  the  houses  were  brick,  or  2 story 
log- buildings. 

At  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Cumberland  held  at  the  court 
house,  a committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquir 
ing  into  the  extent  of  the  calamity,  &c.  The  committee  said— 
“It  is  ascertained  that  the  entire  business  portion  of  Cumber- 
land has  been  destroyed.  All  the  taverns,  all  the  stores  in  the 
place,  but  one,  are  now  in  ashes,  about  thirty  flourishing  me 
chanics  all  in  prosperous  business,  have  been  reduced  to  ruin 
and  their  families  left  without  a shelter  to  cover  them.  The 
three  physicians  of  the  town  have  lost  nearly  all  their  property 
and  medicines.  It  is  believed  that  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  houseless. 

The  value  of  property  destroyed  and  the  description  of  citi 
zens  to  whom  it  belonged,  the  committee  have  estimated  and 
classed  as  follows: 

7 Merchants,  whose  loss  in  real  and  personal  property 
and  goods,  is  estimated  at  94,000 

3 Physicians  12,000 

3 Hotels,  including  the  losses  of  the  owners  50,000 

30  Mechanics,  (real  and  personal  property,  stock,  &c.)  71,000 
Citizens  not  included  in  the  above  description,  31,000 

Citizens  not  residing  in  the  town,  14,000 

Total  koss  $262,000 

The  whole  amount  of  real  estate  within  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia has  been  valued,  for  purposes  of  taxation,  at  $25,818,144. 
The  estimate  of  the  expences  of  the  city  for  the  current  year 'is 
$407,000. 

A late  Philadelphia  paper  says — Mr.  Audubon  returned  to  this 
city  yesterday.  From  him  we  learn,  and  it  affords  us  pleasure 
to  stale  the  fact,  that  within  the  last  six  months  more  than  fifty 
subscribers  have  been  added  to  his  list,  for  his  great  American 
work  on  Orinthology.  These  at  $800  each  make  the  sum  of 
$40,000. 

@ 6o<«— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  'papers  to  the  \Qth  March  inclusive. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  others, shew  a horrid  state 
of  things  in  Ireland — and  many  brutal  murders  have  just  hap- 
pened— “as  if,”  says  the  Times,  “to  take  away  all  pretence  for 
further  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  from  the  government  all  ex- 
cuse for  failing  to  push  it  vigorously  through  the  remaining  stages 
of  legislation.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  persons  engaged  in  the  assassi- 
nations and  arsons  and  robberies  which  take  place,  dire  forced  to 
lend  their  assistance,  for  the  preservation  of  their  own  lives,  and 
the  safety  of  their  families.  The  chiefs  in  wickedness  recruit 
men  and  push  them  forward,  under  the  penalty  of  death  for  dis- 
obedience; and  the  poor  creatures  have  no  one  to  whom  they 
dare  apply  for  protection;  for,  in  many  places,  the  law  cannot 
afford  it.  They  are  thus  committed,  and  the  doing  of  one  crime 
leads  on  to  another  without  end,  except  in  the  jail  or  at  the 
gallows.  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  of  928  crimes  committed 
in  the  space  of  seven  months,  920  were  “connected  with  White 
footism;”  and  in  other  counties  the  state  of  society  was  nearly 
as  bad.  “Runs”  upon  the  bank  for  gold  had  been  made— but 
the  supply  was  sufficient;  and  the  merchants  and  dealers  reta- 
liated by  refusing  to  make  purchases  for  exportation,  so  long  as 
a “run”  existed,  and  much  inconvenience  had  been  suffered  by 
the  owners  of  grain,  &c. 

Sergeant  O’Loghlin  made  his  first  appearance  as  a judge  in 
the  dueen’s  county  a short  time  since,  in  consequence  of  the 
indisposition  of  chief  baron  Joy.  This  is  the  first  instance  that 
has  ever  occurred  since  1690,  of  a professed  Roman  Catholic 
judge  sitting  on  the  bench  in  Ireland. 

The  Irish  church  reform  bill  was  brought  into  the  house  of 


commons  on  the  13th,  by  lord  Althorp,  and  read  a first  time  by  a 
vote  of  186  to  46. 

The  debate  on  the  Irish  suppression  bill  was  not  ended  in  the 
house  of  commons — though  several  of  its  sections  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  settled.  The  ministers  agreed  to  certain  amend- 
ments, requiring  much  unanimity  in  the  courts  marthil  provided 
in  the  bill,  &c. 

FRANCE. 

Nothing  important  is  mentioned  as  having  recently  happened. 
The  papers  are  filled  with  speculations  relative  to  the  duchess 
of  Berri,  and  her  situation. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

We  have  the  usual  supply  of  reports  and  suggestions  as  to  the 
state  of  affairs  between  these  kingdoms.  The  queen  of.France, 
with  the  princess  Maria  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  had  attended 
the  theatre  at  Brussels,  with  the  king  and  queen  of  Belgium. 
The  royal  party  was  received  “with  deafening  shouts  of  ap- 
plause, by  an  immense  audience.”  “Not  a spare  place  could 
be  found  in  the  theatre  at  3 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.”  Mad. 
Malibran  was  to  have  .'«ung  in  a concert  at  the  palace — hut  the 
price  which  she  demanded  was  so  extravagant,  that  the  marshal 
dispensed  with  her  services. 

'•  GREECE. 

King  Otho  arrived  at  Napoli  di  Romania  on  the  6th  February, 
and  on  the  following  day  issued  the  following  proclamation: 


Proelamation  of  Otho  I,  to  the  Greek. 

Called  among  you  by  the  confidence  of  the  high  mediating 
powers,  to  whose  protection  you  are  indebted  for  the  glorious 
termination  of  a long  and  destructive  war,  called,  also,  by  your 
free  suff  rages,  I ascend  the  throne  of  Greece  to  fulfil  the  en- 
gagements I contracted,  on  accepting  the  crown  when  it  was 
offered  to  me.  You  have,  after  a bloody  struggle,  and  with  the 
sacrifice  of  your  dearest  interests,  acquired  a political  existence 
and  independence,  the  fundamental  basis  of  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  nations.  Ybu  have  shown  yourselves,  by  your 
courage,  the  worthy  descenil^ants  of  your  ancestors,  whose  glory 
has  outlived  centuries  without  losing  its  lustre,  but  till  now  you 
have  been  prevented  reaping  the  fruit  of  your  noble  efTorts. 
Your  fields  are  uncultivated,  your  industry  scarcely  nascent, 
your  commerce,  formerly  so  ffourishing,  entirely  paralysed.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  arts  and  sciences  expected  to  find  again 
their  former  country  at  the  moment  when  peace  was  concluded. 
Despotism,  which  prevailed  among  you,  was  followed  by  anar- 
chy, which  inflicts  upon  you  its  horrid  scourge.  What  the  love 
of  your  country  by  a noble  effort  has  acquired  for  you,  has  been 
taken  from  you  by  discord  and  the  most  sordid  egotism. 

To  put  an  end  to  your  calamities,  to  a civil  war,  which  wastes 
your  brightest  faculties  to  no  purpose;  to  direct  your  efforts 
henceforward  to  one  aim,  namely,  that  of  the  prosperity,  hap- 
piness, and  glory  of  your  country,  which  has  become  mine  also; 
to  efface,  by  degrees,  under  the  influence  of  peace  and  order, 
numerous  vestiges  of  calamities  which  have  afflicted  your  fine 
country,  endowed  by  nature  with  so  much  profusion;  to  take 
into  consideration  sacrifices  made,  and  services  rendered  to  the 
country,  to  protect  by  the  asgis  of  the  laws  your  persons  and  pro- 
perty against  arbitrary  rule  and  licentiousness;  to  procure  for 
you,  by  means  of  institutions  well  matured,  solid,  and  adapted, 
to  the  state  and  wishes  of  the  nation,  the  blessings  of  true  li- 
berty, which  can  subsist  only  under  the  empire  of  the  laws;  to 
accomplish  the  regeneration  of  Greece,  such  is  the  pleasing 
but  glorious  task  I have  imposed  upon  myself.  I sacrifice  to 
her  a delightful  and  happy  existence  in  the  bosom  of  the  belov- 
ed country  of  my  ancestors,  and  impressed  with  the  same  sen- 
timents which  animated  my  august  father  when  first  among  the 
sovereigns  he  stretched  forth  to  you  his  succoring  hand  during 
your  heroic  struggle  for  your  liberty,  it  is  with  confidence  I ad- 
dress you,  and  call  upon  you  to  combine  with  fraternal  concord 
your  efforts  with  mine,  to  the  sole  end  of  promoting  the  public 
good.  Let  us  not  suffer  the  success  obtained  by  your  courage, 
your  perseverance,  your  patriotism  and  your  trust  in  divine 
Providence,  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  convulsions  of  discord  and 
anarchy. 

Let  not  your  name,  to  which  so  many  noble  deeds  have  in- 
sured immortality,  be  stained  by  the  errors  of  base  passions, 
whatever  may  be  the  efforts  which  that  great  task  may  require 
of  us.  Our  success  will  be  an  ample  reward  for  ascending  the 
throne  of  Greece.  I promise  you  to  protect  conscientiously 
your  religion — to  maintain,  the  laws  with  fidelity — to  administer 
impartial  justice  to  all — and  to  preserve  in  fact,  by  the  assistance 
of  God,  your  independence,  your  liberties,  and  your  rights.  My 
first  cares  have  been  directed  to  the  re-establishment  and  con- 
solidation of  tranquillity  and  order,  that  every  one  may  enjoy 
in  peace,  and  without  fear,  entire  security,  forgetting  the  politi- 
cal errors  of  the  past.  I expect  with  full  confidence  that  every 
one  will  henceforth  submit  to  the  laws,  and  to  those  who  are 
charged  to  execute  them.  Let  every  one  return  to  his  home;  I 
shall  thereby  be  delivered  from  the  painful  necessity  of  pursu- 
ing, with  all  the  rigor  of  the  laws,  the  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace  and  rebels.  May  divine  Providence  bless  our  united  ef- 
fort?, and  give  new  lu.stre  to  this  noble  country,  the  soil  of 
which  covers  the  ashes  of  the  greatest  men  recorded  in  history; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  which  Lave  recently  proved  to  their  co- 
temporaries, that  the  heroi.sm  and  noble  sentiments  of  their  im- 
mortal ancestors  are  not  extinguished  in  their  hearts. 


It  is  stated  in  an  article  from  Smyrna,  that  Greeks  residing  at 
Constantinople,  and  In  Russia,  had,  for  several  months  past, 
made  large  purch.ises  of  land  in  Greece;  hut  the  specul.ation  has 
ceased,  in  consequence  of  the  Greek  peasantry,  who  were  for- 
merly attached  to  the  glebe  as  vassals  on  the  estates  thus  sold, 
being  resolved  to  claim  the  rights  of  free  citizens,  and  to  refuse 
to  perform  any  service  as  vassals. 

A French  paper  .s.ays — “It  appears  that  Colocotroni  w.as  still 
at  open  war  with  the  government,  and  it  was  publicly  affirmed 
and  believed  at  Napoli  that  he  was  supported  by  Russian  aid. 
It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  the  Russians  would  encourage 
a war  against  the  authority  of  the  very  man  for  whom  their  in- 
fluence has  so  materially  contributed  in  procuring  the  throne  of 
Greece.  There  were  several  English,  French  and  Russian  ships 
of  war  in  the  port  of  Napoli  when  king  Otho  arrived,  with  the 
three  admirals  of  the  same  powers  commanding  the  station  in 
the  Archipelago. . They  ha^  it  seems,  made  it  a point  to  be 
present  at  the  landing  of  the  king  whom  the  governments  had 
sent  to  Greece.” 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT* 

It  seems  now  certain  that  the  Russian  emperor  had  lent  his 
fleet  in  the  Black  sea  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  Constantinople 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  had  also  prepared  an  army  for  the  same 
purpo.se — no  doubt  intending  to  reserve  this  ?‘slice  of  Turkey” 
for  his  own  use,  when  convenient  to  take  it:  but  it  appears  that 
the  mission  of  the  Ru.ssian  general  Muravief,  to  Alexandria,  has 
been  buccessful— and  that  Meheracd  Ali  had  sent  orders  to 
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his  son  Ibrahim  to  suspend  hostile  operations,  for  the  present. 
It  was  expected  that  a convention  would  soon  put  an  end  to 
the  disputes  between  the  sultan  and  the  pacha,  rendering  the 
the  latter  independent  in  name,  as  iie  iias  long  been  in  fact. 

PORTUGAL. 

Don  Pedro’s  troops  in  Oporto  were  suffering  for  the  want 
of  provisions,  and  Don  Miguel’s  army  by  sickness.  Neither 
seems  able  to  act  efficiently  against  tlie  other.  It  looks  most 
probable,  however,  that  Don  Pedro  will  be  compelled  to  return, 
unless  auled  by  England  or  B'rance. 

LATEST  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  of  the  23<Z  March. 

The  Irish  enforcing  bill  was  proceeding  steadily  through  the 
house  of  commons,  and  would  pass.  The  23rd  of  April  had  been 
assigned  for  introducing  the  ministerial  plan  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  Miguelites  suffered  severely  in  an  attack  which  they 
made  on  Oporto,  on  the  4th  March.  It  is  said  that  600  of  tliem 
were  killed.  Pedro’s  loss  was  comparatively  small. 

It  is  reported  that  an  agreement  has  been  made  between  Tur- 
key and  Egypt,  through  the  mediation  of  France  and  England, 
by  which  the  ^rte  cedes  to  the  Egj’ptians  the  whole  coast  of 
Syria  from  Tripoli  to  the  borders  of  Egypt,  including  Jerusalem, 
&c.  and  a tract  in  the  interior.  All  the  rest  of  the  conquests  of 
Ibrahim  to  be  given  up. 

Several  of  the  Greek  chiefs  have  summoned  their  adherents 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  king 

Otho. 

Discontents  are  said  to  exist  in  several  parts  of  Italy — and 
that  al  Bologna  the  people  and  the  troops  had  come  to  blows. 

— “»»e  ® ■ 

FRENCH  “FREE  TRADE.” 

M.  Thyers,  the  trade  minister  in  France,  has  delivered  the 
following  important  observations  to  the  chamber  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures.  After  a few  remarks  upon  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  trade  of  France,  he  proceeds  as 
follows: 

“It  is  with  this  view,  gentlemen,  that  the  government  has  call- 
ed yoa  together.  You  will  represent  the  three  greatest  interests 
of  the  state:  agriculture,  which  extracts  from  the  earth  the  raw 
material  and  means  of  sustentafton;  manufacture,  which  trans- 
forms the  products  of  the  soil,  and  imparts  to  them  all  the  per- 
fection which  they  are  capable  of  receiving  from  the  hand  of 
mao;  commerce,  wliich  exchanges  the  products,  and  disperses 
them  throughout  the  globe.  These  three  grand  divisions  of  hu- 
man labor  are  all  equally  noble,  useful,  and  worthy  of  solicitude 
and  protection.  Unhappily  they  appear  sometimes  to  have  op- 
posite interests;  occasionally,  manufacturing  industry,  which 
needs  protection,  seems  contrary  in  its  views  to  commerce, 
which  has  need  of  liberty.  It  is  in  reconciling  them  that  the 
whole  art  of  government  consists.  Placed  between  the  manu- 
facturing artisan  of  Lyons,  who  demands  a vent  for  his  pro- 
ducts, and  the  skilful  artisan  of  Lille,  who  seeks  a protection 
for  his;  between  the  agriculturist  of  Bordeaux,  who  wishes  the 
seas  of  the  north  to  be  open  to  his  wines,  and  the  proprietor  of 
the  Bois  de  Champagne,  who  invokes  a protection  for  his  iron, 
the  government  entertains  a predilection  for  neither;  it  cherishes 
an  equal  affection  for  all;  it  seeks  in  what  manner  the  general 
prosperity,  which  is  the  sole  object  of  its  vigilance, — the  sole 
duty  of  its  institution, — can  be  deduced  from  the  balance  of 
these  conflicting  interests.  It  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  aid  and 
enlighten  it  in  the  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  task  which  is 
perhaps  more  difficult  now  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. 

“The  world  has  now  entered  into  a new  career.  All  nations 
wish  to  approximate,  to  enjoy  a mutual  understanding  with  each 
other,  and  to  interchange  their  wealth.  Efforts  ate  making  to 
convert  by  degrees  absolute  prohibitions  into  tariffs,  and  high 
tariffs  into  moderate  tariffs.  France  will  not  be  the  last  to 
follow  this  example;  but,  in  entering  upon  a new  and  more  libe- 
ral system,  the  object  of  which  is  the  progressive  enfranchise- 
ment of  industry,  the  government  is  bound  to  declare  that  it 
means  to  pursue  it  with  prudence  and  caution.  A government 
founded  upon  institutions  like  ours  should  have  no  prejudices: 
and  I think  I may  affirm  that  ours  has  none.  But  if  it  has  no 
prejudices,  neither  is  it  actuated  by  any  blind  spirit  of  system; 
it  recognizes  but  one  authority — experience.  It  wishes  neither 
to  stop  nor  to  gallop  on:  it  wishes  to  walk.  There  is  one  fact 
acknowledged  by  every  mind  disciplined  by  study  and  reflec- 
tion— namely,  that  in  no  age  or  country  can  an  instance  be  cited 
in  which  any  considerable  and  substantial  good  has  been  effected 
hastily. 

“The  government  will  not,  therefore,  forget  that  if  manufac- 
turers require  liberty  they  also  require  protection.  There  is  no 
example  of  a powerful  and  wealthy  manufacturing  industry  that 
hat  not  originated  under  a protecting  tariff.  The  English  navy, 
which  seems  to  have  been  born  only  in  the  ocean,  in  which  nature 
hat  placed  it,  grew  up,  however,  under  the  bold  and  restrictive  act 
of  Cromwell. 

“With  the  exception  of  systematic  and  absolute  minds,  man- 
kind are  almost  agreed  upon  these  questions;  no  one  desires 
either  unlimited  liberty  for  manufactures  or  an  exclusive  abso- 
lute protection.  The  object  in  view  is  a wise  measure  of  pro- 
tection and  liberty,  by  graduating  the  tariff,  according  to  age, 
to  circumstances,  and  to  the  state  of  interests. 

The  government  has  three  important  questions  to  propound  to 

you:— 


“It  will  consult  you  respecting,  probably,  the  greatest  of  our 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  interests — the  conditions  under 
which  the  introduction  of  foreign  wool  should  be  allowed. — 
You  will  weigh  the  interests  of  our  agriculture,  which  require 
the  vivifying  presence  of  flocks,  and  those  of  our  beautiful  ma- 
nufacture of  woollen  cloth,  long  the  first  in  Europe,  and  which 
requires  that  the  raw  material  should  not  be  dearly  bought.  It 
is  superfluous,  of  course,  to  tell  you  that  the  government  pro- 
jects no  measure  this  year;  it  is  merely  desirous  of  obtaining 
your  advice  and  direction  in  one  of  the  gravest  and  most  fre- 
quently agitated  questions. 

“The  second  question  has  in  view  the  consulting  you  respect- 
ing the  best  means  of  obtaining  a good  collection  of  facts.  In 
this  respect  we  are  sadly  behindhand.  All  true  science,  every 
sound  legislative  resolution,  ought  to  be  based  upon  a know- 
ledge of  facts,  and  yet  every  day  our  uncertainty  respecting 
them  checks  us  in  our  legislative  discussions.  We  have  only 
been  able  to  reach  some  certainly  with  respect  to  the  facts 
shown  in  the  custom  house  registers.  The  smuggling  trade, 
which  takes  away  a part  of  the  products,  conceals  from  us 
likewise  a knowledge  of  some  of  the  facts.  It  is  regarding  this 
first  of  the  elements  of  economical  science  that  we  have  to  con- 
sult you. 

“The  government  will  inquire  of  you,  in  the  last  place,  whe- 
ther it  is  expedient  to  direct,  this  year,  an  exposition  of  our 
manufactures.  You,  gentlemen,  who  have  recently  left  our 
manufacturing  towns,  will  be  able  to  acquaint  us  with  their 
wishes  and  conveniences. 

“These  three  questions  are  intended  as  an  indication — they 
are  not  a limit.  You  will  be  free  to  propose  to  us  whatever 
your  knowledge  and  patriotism  may  suggest  as  useful.  The  go- 
vernment will  listen  with  serious  attention  to  your  wishes  and 
your  advice.” 

The  editor  of  a London  paper,  on  publishing  the  preceding 
says — 

It  will  thus  appear  that  the  French  intend  to  adhere  to  the 
RESTRICTIVE  SYSTEM,  Riid  ceitaiiily  not  to  admit,  (at  least  this 
year),  our  iron,  our  cotton  twist,  or  any  of  our  manufactures, 
at  a reduced  duty;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  prohibitory  system, 
(notwithstanding  the  prophecies  of  Mr.  P.  Thomson),  will  be 
continued  by  Louis  Philippe  and  his  liberal  deputies,  in  spite 
of  the  relaxations  of  our  own  commercial  code,  and  the  en- 
couragement we  have  held  out  to  a free  trade.  What  will  the 
political  economists  and  free  traders  say  to  this? 

(V^British  “relaxations”  and  “encouragements!”  In  what 
has  Britain  relaxed,  except  in  regard  to  articles  in  which  she 
fears  no  competition?  Are  not  even  bread-stuffs  and  meats, 
and  the  chief  products  of  the  forest  and  of  the  sea,  as  if  pro- 
hibited by  her?  Does  she  not  impose  a duty  of  seven  cents  the 
square  yard  even  on  calicoes?  She  makes  a great  fuss  about 
her  “relaxation”  as  to  silks — their  importation  was  prohibited 
until  5th  July,  1826,  and  they  yet  pay  a duty  of  thirty  per  cent. 
on  her  own  valuations  of  them.  She  is  also  boastful  about  her 
“free  trade”  in  gloves.  These  were  prohibited  until  July,  1826 — 
but  they  pay  a duty  of  from  eight  to  fourteen  cents  per  pair — all 
women’s  gloves  or  mils  being  subject  to  the  latter  duty.  What 
else?  We  should  be  thankful  if  some  who  talk  so  much  about 
British  “free  trade”  would  descend  from  their  heroicks  into 
simple  statements  of  facts. 

POPULATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  a correspondent  of  the  National  Intelligencer. 

North  of  Potomac  and  Ohio.  South  of  Potomac  and  Ohio. 


1790 

White 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

2,155,835 

147,293 

39,051 

1 186,344 

1,016,629 

550,604 

20,415 

j 571,019 

Total 

2,342,179 

1,587,648 

1800 

White 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

2,877,643 
150,978  ; 
75,793 

1 226,771 

1,426,846 
742,063  ; 
32,604  ; 

1 774,667 

Total 

3,104,414 

2,201,513 

1810 

White 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

3.977,023 

151,595 

128,400 

1 279,995 

1,884,981 
1,039,769  i 
58,046  ] 

1 1,097,815 

Total 

4,257,018 

2,982,796 

1820 

White 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

5,436,737 
138.817  1 
156,484  j 

1 295,301 

2,429,832 
1,399,221  ) 
77,040  5 

1,476,261 

Total 

5,732,038 

3,906,093  . 

1830 

White 
Slaves 
Free  colored 

7,349,334 
134,945  1 
206,891  5 

341,836 

3,188,044 
1,874,098  ) 
112,708  1 

1,986,808 

Total 

7,691,170 

5,174,850 
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1790.  East  of  the  mountains 
1830.  do.  do. 

1790.  West  of  the  mountains 
1830.  de.  do. 


Slaves.  Free  colored. 
291,273  12,703 

416,259  40,708 

2,154  63 

53,465  6,323 


VIRGINIA. 

White. 

507,885 
375,940 
34,230 
318,505 

SOOTH  CAROLINA. 

White.  Slaves.  Free  colored, 

1790  140,178  107,094  1,801 

1830  257,878  315,665  7,915 

[The  aforegoing  will  answer  a part  of  Mr.  Bibb’s  resolution. 
1 pronounce  it  an  accurate  statement;  and  it  cost  me  no  little 
labor.J 

THE  ARMY  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

From  the  same. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  to 
the  regular  revolutionary  army  by  each  state  in  the  union,  and 
by  each  division  of  the  states:  likewise  the  relative  part  of  its 
free  population  which  each  furnished  to  the  army.  Any  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  revolution  can  make  his  own 
comments  upon  “the  chivalry”  of  the  respective  portions  of  the 

H.  B. 


'Union,  in  those -“times  which  tried  men’s  souls.” 
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New  Hainpshire 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
ijUonnecticut 

Total,  New  England, 

New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delawace 

Total,  middle 


Maryland 
Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
42eorgia 

Total,  south,  states.. 
Total  of  13  states., 


141,000 

12,497 

8.86 

11.28 

475,000 

67,907 

14.29 

6.99 

.68,000 

5,098 

7.49 

13.33 

235,000 

31,939 

13.59 

7.45 

’919,000 

117,441 

12.77 

7.82 

319,000 

17,781 

5.56 

17  93 

173,000 

10,726 

6.20 

16.12 

431,000 

25,678 

5.95 

16.78 

51,000 

2,386 

4.67 

21.37 

974,000 

56,571 

5.88 

17.21 

216,000 

13,912 

6.44 

15.67 

561.000 

26,678 

4.75 

21.02 

393',000 

7,263 

1.84 

54.10 

133,000 

6,447 

4.84 

20.62 

51,000 

2,697 

5.28 

18.81 

1,354,000 

56,997 

4.21 

23.75 

3,247,000 

230,909 

7.11 

14.06 

MEXICO. 

■JVanslalion  of  a letter  from  Bernardo  Gonzalez,  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs  of  Mexico,  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  U.  States. 

Palace  of  the  federal  government,  Mexico,  Jan.  24,  1833. 
The  undersigned,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  relations,  of 
the  United  Mexican  States,  has  the  honor  of  informing  you  that 
itlie  civil  war,  which  has  desolated  the  republic  during  the  past 
year,  ha#  been  terminated  by  the  convention  concluded  at  Za- 
vaieta,  on  the  23d  December,  1832,  between  the  armies  under 
the  respective  commands  of  general  Don  Anastasio  Bustamente 
and  general  Don  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa  Ana;  and  that  gene- 
ral Don  Manuel  Gomez  Pedraza  has  assumed  the  duties  of  the 
chief  magistracy,  to  wliich  he  had,  in  1828,  been  elected  by  the 
absolute  majorities  of  the  legislatures  of  the  states.  The  whole 
renublic  being  now  tranquil,  and  peace  having  been  insured,  the 
gover-nment  is  solely  occupied  in  regulating  the  various  branches 
of  the  administration,  and  restoring  the  constitutional  system  to 
its  original  state;  in  all  which  they  trust,  that  they  will  be  favor- 
,ed  and  protected  by  Providence. 

The  stipulations  made  by  each  party,  together  with  the  mo- 
tives which  dictated  them,  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  trea- 
ty of  Zavaleta,  of  which  I send  herewith  a copy.  The  republic 
iias  thereby  been  freed  from  the  horrors  of  anarchy,  and  we  have 
•now  the  agreeable  prospect  of  an  entire  establishment  of  the 
constitution,  and  a rigid  observance  of  the  laws. 

The  president  of  this  republic  has  considered  it  one  of  his  fi.fa 
.duties  to  request  your  kind  offices  in  making  known  this  happy 
event  to  the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  being  assured  that 
the  amicable  rebations  which  have  heretofore  subsisted  between 
the  two  countries,  the  highest  gratification  will  thus  be  afforded 
to  it  and  to  you. 

The  undersigned  has  the  honor  of  assuring  you  of  his  most 
distinguished  consideration,  your  most  humble, 

[Signed]  BERNARDO  GONZALEZ. 


The  principal  points  of  the  convention  of  Zavaleta,  referred 
to  above,  are: 

All  elections  of  members  of  the  general  congress,  or  to  the 
state  legislatures,  made  since  September  1,  1828,  are  declared 
null  and  void. 

New  elections  are  ordered  throughout  the  whole  republic,  and 
the  legislatures  of  all  the  stales  arc  to  be  in  session  by  the  15th 


February,  1833,  or  sooner,  if  possible;  each  is  then  to  choose  two 
senators,  and  two  persons  to  fill  the  office  of  president  and  vice 
president.  Those  senators  and  the  members  of  the  lower  house 
of  congress  to  be  in  the  city  of  Mexico  by  the  20th  of  March. 
The  congress  to  meet  the  2Sth  March,  and  the  votes  for  the 
election  of  president  and  vice  president  to  be  opened  on  the  26th, 
in  the  presence  of  both  houses,  so  that  the  result  may  be  made 
known  on  the  30th. 

General  Manuel  Gomez  Pedraza  is  to  be  recognized  as  the 
lawful  president,  until  the  1st  of  April,  when  the  term  of  office 
expires  by  the  constitution. 

The  congress  is  to  be  petitioned  to  approve  this  convention, 
and  to  sanction  the  means  which  have  been  employed  to  obtain 
it — to  pass  an  act  of  general  amnesty,  with  regard  to  all  that  has 
happened  since  September  1,  1828 — to  reorganize  the  army,  and 
remodel  the  laws  respecting  it— to  revoke  certain  decrees  passed 
by  the  late  congress. 

The  convention  is  signed,  first  by  general  Bustamente,  as  ge- 
neral in- chief,  and  the  officers  of  the  army  under  his  command 
— then  by  general  Santa  Ana  and  the  officers  of  his  army,  ac- 
cording to  regiments  and  battalions. 

— »"»>0  ® ' 

CHINESE  PRAYER  FOR  RAIN. 

From  the  New  York  Observer. 

On  the  31st  of  May  last,  an  official  paper  was  published  by 
the  emperor  of  China,  lamenting  the  want  of  rain.  He  had 
previously  directed  sacrifices  to  be  made  to  the  gods,  and  “de- 
voutly knocked  his  head  on  the  ground,”  but  without  effect. 
“His  scorching  anxiety  had  continued  night  and  day,  and  hour 
after  hour,  he  looked  earnestly  for  rain;  but  none  had  fallen.” 
He  “had  turned  his  thoughts  in  upon  himself,  and  his  govern- 
ment,” but  had  found  nothing  amiss.  “His  own  conduct,”  he 
says  rather  proudly,  “ought  to  have  induced  a sweet  harmony 
between  the  rain-bearing  clouds  above,  and  the  parched  earth 
below,  but  this  had  not  been  the  effect;”  and,  therefore,  in  this 
official  paper,  the  emperor  directs  “a  mitigation  of  punishment 
for  convicted  persons  in  the  province  of  Pekin,  (except  in  the 
case  of  great  crimes),”  and  orders  that  “accused  persons  should 
be  brought  to  a speedy  and  fair  trial;”  that  “imprisoned  wit- 
nesses should  be  at  once  confronted  with  the  opposite  parlies, 
or  be  set  at  liberty  on  bail;”  and  that  “all  small  offences  be  im- 
mediately disposed  of  and  the  parties  liberated.”  “Thus,  (he 
adds),  we  may  hope  for  timely,  genial  and  fructifying  showers. 
Let  the  criminal  board  immediately  obey  these  commands.  Re- 
spect this.” 

This  last  contrivance  was  as  ineffetual  as  all  that  had  pre- 
ceded it.  The  drought  was  severe;  and  continued  still  for  many 
weeks.  The  emperor,  kings  and  princes  “fasted  and  prayed 
once  in  seven  days,  before  altars  dedicated  to  the  gods  of 
heaven,  the  gods  of  the  earth,  of  the  year,  of  the  land,  of  the 
grain,  and  finally,  to  imperial  heaven  itself,  and  also  to  imperial 
earth,  with  all  the  saints.”  His  majesty,  moreover,  sent  a king 
to  Tae  Shan,  “the  great  mountain,”  in  Shangtung  province, 
with  Tibetian  incense  matches,  to  pray  for  rain  in  the  emperor’s 
stead.  But  all  was  of  no  avail,  and  at  last  on  the  25tb  of  July, 
the  emperor  offered  up  the  following 

Prayer  for  rain,  written  by  his  imperial  majesty  Taoukwang, 
and  offered  up  on  the  28th  day  of  the  6th  month  of  the  12th 
year  of  his  reign — July  25th,  A.  D.  1832. 

“Kneeling,  a memorial  is  hereby  presented,  to  cause  affairs  to 
be  heard. 

“Oh,  alas!  Imperial  heaven,  were  not  the  world  afflicted  by 
extraordinary  changes,  I would  not  dare  to  present  extraordina- 
ry services.  But  this  year  the  drought  is  most  unusual.  Sum- 
mer is  past,  and  no  rain  has  fallen.  Not  only  do  agriculture  and 
human  beings  feel  the  dire  calamity;  but  also  beasts  and  in- 
sects, herbs  and  trees,  almost  cease  to  live. 

“I.  the  minister  of  heaven,  am  placed  over  mankind,  and  am 
responsible  for  keeping  the  world  in  order,  and  tanquillizing  the 
people.  Although  it  is  now  impossible  for  me  to  sleep  or  eat 
with  composure;  although  1 am  scorched  with  grief,  and  trem- 
ble with  anxiety;  still,  after  all,  no  genial  and  copious  showers 
have  been  obtained. 

“Some  days  ago,  I fasted,  and  offered  rich  sacrifices,  on  the 
altars  of  the  gods  of  the  land  and  the  grain;  and  had  to  be  thank- 
ful for  gathering  clouds,  and  slight  showers;  but  not  enough  to 
cause  gladness. 

“Looking  up,  I consider  that  heaven’s  heart  is  benevolence 
and  love.  The  sole  cause  is  the  daily  deeper  atrocity  of  my 
sins:  but  little  sincerity  and  little  devotion.  Hence  I have  been 
un.abie  to  move  heaven’s  heart,  and  bring  down  abundant  bless- 
ings. 

“Having  respectfully  searched  the  records,  I find,  that,  in  the 
24ih  year  of  Keenlung,  my  imperial  grandfather,  the  high  hono- 
rable anti  pure  emperor  reverently  performed  a ‘great  snow  ser- 
vice.’ [ feel  impelled  by  ten  thousand  considerations,  to  look 
up  and  imitate  the  usage,  and  with  trembling  anxiety,  rashly 
assail  heaven,  examine  myself,  and  consider  my  errors;  looking 
up,  and  hoping  that  I may  obtain  pardon.  I ask  myself — whe- 
ther in  sacrificial  services  I have  been  disrespectful.’  Whether 
or  not  pride  and  prodigality  have  had  a place  in  my  heart, 
springing  up  there  unobserved.’  Whether,  from  the  length  of 
time,  I have  become  remiss  in  attending  to  the  affairs  of  go- 
vernment; and  have  been  unable  to  attend  to  them  with  that 
serious  diligence,  and  stenuons  effort,  which  I ought.’  Whether 
I have  uttered  irreverent  words  and  have  deserved  reprehen- 
I sion.’  Whether  perfect  equity  has  been  attained  in  conferring 
I rewards  or  Inflicting  punishments.’  Whether  in  raising  mauso- 
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leuins  and  laying  out  gardens,  I have  distressed  the  people  and 
waisted  property?  Whether  in  the  appointment  of  officers  1 
have  failed  to  obtain  lit  persons,  and  thereby  the  acts  of  go- 
vernment have  been  petty  and  vexatious  to  the  people?  Whe 
Iher  punishments  have  been  unjustly  indicted  or  not?  Whether 
the  oppressed  have  found  no  means  of  appeal?  Whether  in  per- 
suculmg  heterodox  sects,  the  innocent  have  not  been  involved? 
Whether  or  not  the  magistrates  have  insulted  the  people,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  their  atfairs?  W’^hether  in  the  successive 
military  operations  on  the  western  frontiers,  there  may  have 
b<;en  the  horrors  of  human  slaughter,  for  the  sake  of  imperial 
rewards?  Whether  the  largesses  bestowed  on  the  afflicted 
southern  provinces  were  properly  applied;  or  the  people  were 
left  to  die  in  the  ditches?  Whether  the  efforts  to  exterminate 
or  pacify  the  rebellious  mountaineers  of  Hoonan  and  Canton, 
were  properly  conducted;  or  whether  they  led  to  the  inhabitants 
being  trampled  on  as  mire  or  ashes?  To  all  these  topics,  to 
which  my  anxieties  have  been  directed,  I ought  to  lay  the  plumb- 
line,  and  strenuously  endeavor  to  correct  what  is  wrong;  still 
recollecting  that  there  may  be  faults  which  have  not  occurred 
to  me  in  my  meditations. 

“Prostrate  I beg  imperial  heaven,  Hwang  Teen,  to  pardon  my 
ignorance  and  stupidity;  and  to  grant  me  self-renovation;  for 
myriads  of  innocent  people  are  involved  by  me,  a single  man. 

My  sins  are  so  numerous,  it  is  difflcult  to  escape  from  them. 
Summer  is  past,  and  autumn  arrived;  to  wait  longer  will  really  be 
impossible.  Knocking  head,  I pray  imperial  heaven,  to  hasten 
and  confer  gracious  deliverance — a speedy  and  divinely  benefi- 
cial rain;  to  save  the  people’s  lives  and  in  some  degree  redeem 
my  iniquities.  Oh — alas!  Imperial  heaven,  observe  these  things! 
Alas!  oh  imperial  heaven,  be  gracious  to  them.  I am  inexpres- 
sibly grieved,  alarmed  and  frightened.  Reverently  this  memorial 
is  presented.” 

Remarks  of  the  New  York  Observer. 

This  is  a most  singular  production.  It  is  one,  too,  of  great 
value.  It  is  worth  more  than  scores  of  quartos  and  folios  of  the 
vain  speculations  which  have  been  published  concerning  China. 
Even  allowing  that  much  of  the  coloring  has  been  given  to  it  for 
effect  merely,  (which  we  are  slow  to  admit),  still  it  exhibits  an 
exalted  personage  in  a most  interesting  and  affecting  point  of 
view.  It  is  withal  a very  serious  document;  as  it  conducts  us 
to  the  anti-chambers  of  the  “celestial  court,”  and  there  shows 
us  the  “minister  of  heaven,”  scorched  with  grief,  poring  over 
bis  atrocious  sins,  aad  with  trembling  anxiety,  recounting  the 
errors  of  his  public  and  private  life;  our  sympathy  is  excited, 
and  we,  instinctively,  re-echo  his  lamentation,  Woo  hoo!  Oh, 
alas! 

It  exhibits  weakness  and  darkness  peculiar  to  the  human 
mind,  while  unblessed  by  the  revealed  word  and  by  the  spirit  of 
the  only  living  and  true  God.  It  shows,  also,  very  distinctly,  if 
we  mistake  not,  the  symptoms  of  an  oppressed  and  declining 
empire.  We  predict  nothing.  We  should  rejoice  to  see  “the 
great  pure  dynasty”  long  stand  strong,  flourishing  in  all  the  glo- 
ry, peace,  tranquillity,  and  prosperity  which  it  now  proudly  and 
falsely  arrogates.  The  welfare  of  the  Chinese  empire  is  the 
dearest  object  to  our  hearts  on  earth.  But  our  own  minds,  in 
accordance  we  believe  with  the  minds  of  millions,  forebode  an 
approaching  change.  We  cannot  deny  the  evidence  of  our 
senses;  and  we  will  not,  knowingly,  conceal  the  truth.  Causes 
are  operating  on  this  nation — would  they  did  not  exist — which 
nrust  produce  tremendous  effects.  The  state  groans;  and  alrea- 
dy convulsions  begin  to  be  felt.  And  oh,  should  the  bands  of 
government  be  once  broken  asunder,  and  this  immense  mass  of 
population — an  ocean  of  human  beings — be  thrown  into  confu- 
sion, the  scene  would  be  awful.  We  gladly  turn  from  the  con- 
templation of  such  a picture. 

The  emperor’s  anxieties,  occasioned  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  drought,  are  now  terminated.  By  a paper  in  the  Gazette, 
dated  at  Peking,  July  29th,  it  is  stated— that  after  the  emperor 
had  fasted,  and  offered  the  prayer,  given  above,  before  the  altar 
dedicated  to  heaven— at  about  8 o’clock  on  the  same  evening, 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain  were  intermingled;  the  rain  falling 
in  sweet  and  copious  showers.  The  next  day,  a report  came  in 
from  the  shunteenfoo  magistrate,  that  two  inches  had  fallen: 
and  on  successive  days,  near  the  imperial  domain,  a quantity 
fell  equal  to  four  inches.  For  this  manifestation  of  heavenly 
compassion,  the  emperor,  in  an  order  published,  expresses  his 
devout  devotion  and  intense  gratitude;  and  the  2d  of  August  is 
appointed  as  a day  of  thanksgiving.  Six  kings  are  directed  to 
repair  to  the  altar  dedicated  (1)  to  heaven,  (2)  to  earth,  (3)  to 
the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  (4)  to  the  gods  of  heaven,  (5)  to 
the  gods  of  earth,  and  (6)  to  the  gods  of  the  revolving  year. 

The  precise  idea  which  his  imperial  majesty  attaches  to  the 
words  “imperial  heaven,”  we  will  not  stay  here  to  determine.  It 
is  manifest,  however,  that  such  a variety  of  objects  of  adoration 
cannot  be  acceptable  to  HIM  who  has  declared  “7%ou  shall  have 
no  other  gods  before  me.”  Jehovah  is  not  a man  that  he  should 
lie; — he  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another.  The  conduct  of  the 
emperor  in  praying,  fasting,  and  self  examination,  ought  to  re- 
prove the  Christian.  But  we  shall  do  exceedingly  wrong,  if  we 
attempt  to  excuse  such  abominable  idolatry,  and  to  throw  the 
mantle  of  charity  over  that  which  God  abhors. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  circumstance,  connected  with  the 
drought,  that  none  of  the  priests  of  Taou  and  Budha  were 
ordered  to  pray  as  they  usually  have  been  heretofore  on  similar 
occasions.  This  single  fact  shows  in  how  low  estimation  they 
are  held  by  the  emperor. 


VETO  IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 

GUVERNOU’S  MESSAGE. 

To  the  honorable  senate. 

A bill  entitled  “an  act  to  incorporate  the  proprietors  of  the 
second  Baptist  meeting  house  in  Lowell,”  was  yesterday  laid 
before  me,  for  my  approval,  which  leeliiig  myself  constrained  to 
withhold,  I now  return  the  same,  with  my  objections  thereto, 
to  the  senate,  where  it  appears  to  have  origitiated,  for  revision, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  proposes  to  constitute  certain  per- 
sons, by  name  with  their  associates  and  successors  into  a cor- 
poration by  the  name  of  the  proprietors  of  the  second  Baptist 
meeting  house  in  Lowell,  iidth  power  to  acquire  and,  manage  real 
and  personal  estate,  not  exceeding  in  value  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  the  second  section,  it  is  provided,  that  the  corporation 
may  divide  their  estate  into  shares,  as  their  bye-laws  shall  di- 
rect, and  may  make  on  such  shares  assessments  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars,  on  each  share,  and  authorises  a sale  of  the 
shares  of  delinquent  proprietors,  who  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to 
pay  their  assessments.  The  number  of  shares  is  no  otherwise' 
restricted,  than  by  the  aggregate  amountoffunds,  which  the  cor- 
poration is  permitted  to  possess.  There  is  no  where  to  be  found 
in  the  bill,  any  limitation  of  the  uses  to  which  this  property  is  to 
be  applied,  or  any  indication  of  the  description  of  estate  which 
the  corporation  may  hold.  Indeed,  otherwise  than  by  the  name 
given  to  the  corporation,  and  which  neither  defines,  nor  can 
control  its  powers,  there  is  nothing  to  designate  its  intended 
character,  or  distinguish  it  from  a monied,  manufacturing,  or 
other  business  institution.  Taken  in  all  its  provisions,  itis,  in 
effect,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  a broad  and  bold  authority  to 
certain  persons  to  ‘^acquire  and  manage,”  with  the  facilities  of 
an  act  of  incorporation,  property  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  raised  by  assessment,  divided  and  held  in  shares, 
and  to  be  disposed  of,  at  pleasure.  Instating  this  position,  it 
can  hardly  be  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  title  of  the  bill, 
which  seems  to  imply  that  the  persons  proposed  to  be  incorpo- 
rated are  proprietors  of  a meeting  house,  is  no  part  of  the  en- 
actment, nor  need  it  be  repeated,  that  the  name  by  which  a cor- 
poration is  created  has  little  to  do  in  regulating  its  operations. 

If  it  was  designed  to  constitute  a corporate  body  for  religious 
purposes,  the  bill  departs  from  the  technical  and  definite  phrase- 
ology, by  which  that  design  of  the  legislature  is  usually  mani- 
fested. 7’he  reference  which  is  had  in  the  bill  to  the  powers  and 
requirements  contained  in  an  act  concerning  corporations,  ap- 
plies only  to  those  powers  which  respect  the  organization  of 
such  bodies,  and  are  made  common  to  corporations  of  every  de- 
scription, where  special  and  different  provisions  are  not  pre- 
scribed. 

Holding,  therefore,  as  I do,  that  if  the  bill  should  pass  into  a 
law,  the  corporation  thereby  created,  would  be  competent  to  ac- 
quire, hold,  and  manage  estate,  real  and  personal,  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars,  wholly  unrestrained  in  its  uses,  by 
the  statute,  and  believing  that  in  grants  r>f  this  description,  it 
must  be  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to  direct  the  application 
of  the  funds,  I respectfully  submit  these  considerations,  as  ob- 
jections both  to  the  expediency  and  propriety  of  the  form  of  the 
present  enactment. 

A particular  matter,  certainly  of  this  minor  importance,  might 
hardly  seem  to  warrant  me,  in  claiming  for  it  so  much  of  your 
attention.  But  I cannot  forbear  to  avail  myself  of  the  opportu- 
nity which  the  objection  to  this  bill  creates,  to  express  also  my 
apprehensions  of  future  embarrassment  from  the  facility  and 
frequency  with  which  corporate  powers  are  granted.  The  effect 
is  to  destroy  individuality  of  interest,  and  to  accumulate  masses 
of  property  in  aggregate  bodies;  to  convert  substantial  freeholds 
into  mere  securities  for  transferable  paper,  or  by  locking  up  pro- 
perty from  private  disposal  in  the  funds  of  another  class  of  cor- 
porations, to  induce  to  a reliance  for  the  accomplishment  of  or^ 
dinary  purposes  upon  public  provisions,  rather  than  the  results 
of  personal  industry  and  exertion.  Whenev(!r  large  capital  and 
combined  means  are  required  to  effect  great  objects,  whether  of 
business  or  moral  improvement,  they  may  most  effectually  be 
secured  under  acts  of  incorporation.  To  such  purposes,  and 
to  a wide  range  of  interests,  these  legal  facilities,  doubtless,  may 
be  judiciously,  if  they  are  not  of  necessity  accorded.  But  they 
must  be  limited  in  their  application,  by  some  rules  of  public 
policy.  And  I humbly  and  earnestly  appeal  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  legislature,  at  least,  as  some  guard  against  abuses  of 
the  authority  conferred,  that  in  every  act  of  incorporation  which 
their  wisdom  may  sanction,  the  object  of  the  gr.-int,  whatever  it 
may  be,  shall  be  made  manifest,  and  the  yrnwers  which  are  to 
be  exercised,  either  expressly  or  by  distinct  reference,  be  clear- 
ly and  precisely  defined.  . LEVI  LINCOLN. 

Council  chamber,  March  201A,  1833. 

— — »»6®  Cow— 

CIRCULAR  TO  POSTMASTERS, 

Relative  to  the  abuses  of  the  franking  privilege,  and  sending 
books  in  the  mail. 

Post  office  department,  .dpril  11,  1833. 
Being  informed  by  official  report-s,  “that  the  abuse  of  the 
franking  privilege  is  increasing  to  an  extent  which  threatens  se- 
riously to  impair  the  revenue  of  the  department;”  that  “it  is 
not  confined  to  correspondence  from  which  no  pecuniary  ad- 
vantage results,  but  is  extended  to  the  commercial  and  business 
transactions  of  the  country — instances  having  been  detected  of 
its  being  practiced  for  the  benefit  of  banks  and  venders  of  lotte- 
ry tickets;”  that  “every  day,  letters  are  left  to  be  mailed,  bear- 
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Ing  the  franks  of  persoii.s  who  are,  and  for  some  time  have  been, 
many  hundred  miles  distant;— and  letters  are  received  from  the 
large  cities  bearing  the  franks  of  gentlemen  well  known  to  be 
remote  from  those  places,  the  addresses  being  in  hand  writing 
difterent  from  the  franks;  with  other  circumstances  attending, 
obviously  showing  that  those,  whose  franks  were  upon  them, 
could  have  no  participation  in,  or  knowledge  of  the  letters^’ 
and  that  “blank  envelopes,  with  franks  upon  them,  have  been 
surreptitiously  and  otherwise  obtained,  with  a view  of  covering 
correspondence,  in  violation  of  law:”— I deem  it  my  duty  to 
call  on  all  postmasters,  to  be  vigilant  in  detecting  and  prevent- 
ing these  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  department;  and  strict- 
ly to  obey  that  requirement  of  the  act  of  congress,  which  makes 
it  “their  especial  duty  to  prosecute”  for  such  offences. 

It  is  because  the  letter  is  actually,  or  by  construction  of  law, 
Jrom  the  person  authorised  to  send  it  free,  that  it  is  exempted 
from  postage.  The  frank  is  merely  the  certitieate  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  so.  When,  therefore,  the  circumstanees  connected 
with  the  letter,  are  such  as  to  show  that  it  is  not  from  such  a 
person,  and  that  the  frank  on  it  is,  in  effect,  a false  certificate, 
postmasters  will,  in  such  cases,  charge  the  letter  with  postage; 
and  they  are  particularly  required  to  do  so,  whenever  the  ad- 
dress on  the  letter  is  in  a hand  writing  different  from  the  frank, 
unless  that  circumstance  is  satisfactorily  exiilained. 

Penalties  .attach,  whenever  a person  franks  a letter  from  ano- 
ther, unless  written  by  his  own  order,  and  on  the  business  of  his 
office,  except  that  the  secretaries  of  the  state,  treasury,  war, 
and  navy  departments,  and  the  postmaster  general,  may  frank 
letters  and  packets  on  official  business,  prepared  in  any  public 
office,  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  thereof.  In  prosecuting 
for  these  penalties,  postmasters  will  obtain  the  aid  of  the  dis- 
trict attorney  of  the  United  States,  and  for  that  purpose,  report 
to  him  the  circumstances,  and  the  names  of  the  witnesses  in 
each  case;  and  they  will  cause  the  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States;  not  only  against  those 
who  abuse  their  frank,  but  also  against  those  who  procure  it  to  be 
done.  Attention  is  called  to  the  subjoined  references  to,  and 
extracts  from,  the  law  and  regulations  of  the  department. 

It  has  been  reported  by  several  postmasters,  that  numerous 
volumes  of  books  have  lately  been  discovered  in  the  mails,  the 
wrappers  in  which  they  were  enveloped  and  franked,  when 
mailed,  having  worn  off;  and  that  this  mode  of  sending  them 
through  the  country,  has  been  practised  to  an  extent  that  has 
subjected  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  to  vexations  burthens 
and  delay; — I,  therefore,  require  all  postmasters  to  be  eareful  to 
ascertain,  when  bulky  packages  are  left  to  be  mailed,  if  they 
contain  books,  or  any  other  article  not  authorised  by  law  to  be 
so  transmitted;  and  on  discovering  that  to  be  the  case,  to  with- 
hold them,  in  all  instances,  from  the  mail. 

W.  T.  BARRY,  postmaster  general. 

See  pages  15,  16,  21,  26,  28, 29,  and  52,  of  the  law  and  in- 
structions of  the  post  office  department,  (edition  of  1832)  to  as- 
x;ertain  who  are  entitled  to  the  franking  privilege. 

Sections  24  and  28,  of  the  act  of  congress,  passed  March  3, 1825, 

entitled  “an  act  to  reduce  into  one  the  several  acts  establishing 

and  regulating  the  post  office  department.” 

Sec.  24.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  person,  who, 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  shall  procure,  and  advise, 
■or  assist,  in  the  doing  or  perpetration  of  any  of  the  aets  or  erimes 
by  this  act  forbidden,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties  and 
punishments  as  the  persons  are  subject  to,  who  shall  actually 
do  or  perpetrate  any  of  the  said  acts  or  crimes,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  28.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall 
frank  any  letter  or  letters,  other  than  those  written  by  himself, 
or  by  his  order,  on  the  business  of  his  office,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  pay  a fine  of  ten  dollars,  and  it  shall  be  the  es- 
pecial duty  of  postmasters  to  prosecute  for  said  offence:  provi- 
ded, that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  secretary  of  state,  secre- 
tary of  war,  secretary  of  the  navy  and  postm.ister  general,  may 
frank  letters  or  packets  on  official  business,  prepared  in  any 
other  public  office,  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  thereof.  And 
if  any  person,  having  the  right  to  receive  his  letters  free  of  pos- 
t.age,  shall  receive,  enclosed  to  him,  any  letter  or  packet  ad- 
dressed to  a person  not  having  that  right,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  re- 
turn the  same  to  the  post  office,  marking  thereon  the  place  from 
whence  it  came,  that  it  may  be  charged  with  postage.  And  if 
any  person  shall  counterfeit  the  hand  writing  or  frank  of  .any 
person,  or  cause  the  same  to  be  done,  in  order  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ing of  postage,  each  person,  so  offending,  shall  pay  for  every 
such  offence,  five  hundred  dollars. 

— • ® ©«*.— 

THE  BURNING  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

OFFICIAL  REPORTS. 

Kote  of  the  president,  directing  an  investigation  in  relation  to 
the  fire. 

In  consequence  of  the  public  loss  sustained  by  the  burning  of 
the  tre.asury  building,  and  the  destruction  of  some  valuable  p.a- 
pers,  the  president  h.as  deemed  it  proper,  at  the  request  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  cause  of  the  disaster.  He  therefore  directs  a thorough  and 
careful  investigation  to  be  made  on  the  following  points. 

1.  In  what  manner  was  the  fire  occasioned.^ 

2.  If  accidental,  how  did  it  happen.^  Was  it  from  any  defect 
in  the  original  construction  of  the  building? — or  was  it  occasion- 
ed by  carelessness  or  negligence?  And  if  by  carelessness  or 
negligence,  to  whom  can  either  be  attributed: 


3.  Were  proper  exertions  used  to  preserve  the  books,  papers, 
and  public  properly  in  the  building,  as  well  as  to  save  the  build- 
ing itself? 

The  attorney  general  is  directed  to  conduct  the  inquirj',  and 
the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  to  aid  in  it.  The  witnesses 
to  be  examined  on  oath,  and  their  depositions  reduced  to  writ- 
ing; and  when  the  investigation  is  closed,  the  testimony  to  be 
reported  to  the  president,  together  with  the  opinions  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  on  the  points  above  stated. 

The  president  directs  that  the  chief  justice  of  the  circuit 
court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  be  requested  to  preside  at  the 
investigation,  and  to  assist  in  it.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

March  31,  1833. 


Report  of  the  investigators. 

Sir:  We  have  m.ade  the  inquiries  directed  by  your  order  of 
the  3lst  of  March  last,  in  relation  to  the  fire  at  the  treasury 
building,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  proceed  to  state  the 
manner  in  which  the  investigation  was  conducted,  and  the  re- 
sult of  the  inquiries. 

We  commenced  the  examination  of  witnesses  at  the  room  of 
the  secretary  of  slate,  on  the  day  of  the  fire  at  two  o’clock  in 
the  evening,  and  continued  to  take  testimony  at  the  same  place 
every  day  until  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  6th  instant.  The 
proceedings  were  then  unavoidably  suspended  until  Wednes- 
day the  10th  inst.ant,  when  some  further  testimony  was  taken, 
and  the  investigation  closed.  We  have  examined  altogether 
more  than  fifty  witnesses,  and  have  called  before  us  every  per- 
son from  whom  it  was  supposed  that  any  information  could  be 
obtained  on  the  subject. 

Chief  justice  Cranch  presided  at  the  examinations,  and  gave 
to  the  inquiry  his  unremitting  attention  and  valuable  assistance. 
You  are  aware  the  secretary  of  the  navy  left  Washington,  in 
order  to  exeeute  some  official  duties,  before  the  investigation 
was  concluded. 

It  appears  from  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  fire  was  first  dis- 
covered about  half  past  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  at- 
tention of  two  or  three  persons  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood 
and  in  view  of  the  building,  was  attracted  by  the  light  from  the 
windows;  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  the  volume  of  smoke  oc- 
casioned by  the  fire  was  observed  by  others  w-ho  happened  to  be 
in  the  streets  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 

Those  who  discovered  the  fire  immediately  gave  the  .alarm, 
and  hastened  to  the  building;  and  when  the  first  persons  arrived 
on  the  ground,  the  guard  within  the  house  was  still  asleep,  and 
unconscioHs  of  the  fire,  and  was  awakened  by  the  noise  made 
at  one  of  the  doors  to  rouse  him.  There  is  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  witnesses  as  to  the  precise  state  of  the  fire 
at  that  moment.  But  taking  the  whole  testimony  together,  we 
think  it  is  fully  proved,  that  when  the  first  persons  arrived  on 
the  ground,  the  room  in  the  second  story  on  the  north  side  of 
the  house,  and  immediately  west  of  the  projection  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  appeared  to  be  on  fire  in  every  part — that  the 
flames  and  dense  clouds  of  smoke  were  issuing  from  one  or  both 
of  the  windows  of  the  room — and  that  there  was  then  no  ap- 
pearance of  fire  in  either  of  the  adjoining  rooms,  nor  in  the  gar- 
ret, nor  roof.  In  a very  few  minutes,  however,  the  fire  was 
communicated  to  the  adjoining  rooms,  and  to  the  garret  and  the 
roof;  and  the  garret  being  filled  for  the  most  part  with  old  papers 
and  paper  cases,  the  flames  spread  through  it  with  great  rapidi- 
ty. The  first  engine  arrived  on  the  ground  in  twenty  minutes 
after  the  fire  was  discovered,  and  the  roof  over  the  room  in 
which  it  originated  was  then  blazing,  and  very  soon  afterwards 
began  to  fall  in.  Every  exertion  to  check  the  flames  w’as  im- 
mediately made  with  this  engine,  and  others  which  arrived 
shortly  after  it.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  want  of  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  water  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  building  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  save  it,  and  the  fire  continued  to  advance. 
And  in  about  one  hour  from  the  time  it  was  first  seen,  the  whole 
building,  wdth  the  exception  of  the  fire-proof  portion  of  it,  was 
either  consumed  or  on  fire. 

We  have  endeavored  in  vain  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  fire, 
and  are  unable  to  impute  it  to  any  particular  cause.  Three  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined,  passed  near  the  build- 
ing about  half  past  one  o’clock,  or  a little  later,  on  the  morning 
of  the  fire,  and  at  that  time  there  was  no  light  from  any  of  the 
windows,  nor  any  thing  in  or  about  the  house  to  attract  atten- 
tion or  create  alarm.  The  remains  of  the  building  have  been 
carefully  examined  by  skilful  workmen,  and  they  c.an  discover 
no  defect  in  its  construction  which  may  be  supposed  to  have 
occasioned  the  disaster.  On  the  night  of  the  fire  the  usual  pre- 
cautions for  security  appear  to  have  been  taken.  The  regular 
watchman  being  sick  and  unable  to  attend,  his  place  was  sup- 
plied, under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent,  by  a young 
man  between  nineteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  who  has  been 
employed  constantly  for  about  eighteen  months  past,  as  one  of 
the  laborers  at  the  building.  And,  according  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  the  guard,  he  examined  about  ten  o’clock  at  night 
all  the  rooms,  except  those  in  the  fire-proof  part  of  the  house, 
and  found  the  fires  in  the  grates  to  be,  as  he  supposed,  entirely 
safe.  The  fuel  used  in  the  part  of  the  building  where  the  fire 
began,  is  anthracite  coal;  and  in  the  room  where  it  originated, 
the  coal  had  sunk  below  the  upper  bar  of  the  grate  at  the  time 
of  the  examination  by  the  guard:  and  the  blower,  resting  on  the 
ash  pan,  was  placed  as  a fender  before  it,  according  to  the  usual 
practice.  No  fresh  coal  had  been  put  on  the  fire  after  twelve  or 
one  o’clock  on  that  d.iy.  The  outer  doors  and  the  windows  of 
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the  house  were  fastened  in  the  ordinary  manner  in  the  inside, 
with  the  exception  of  a window  in  tlie  tire-proof,  which  seems 
to  have  been  very  negligently  secured,  if  secured  at  all,  on  that 
night.  But  there  is  no  communication  between  that  room  and 
the  part  of  the  building  where  the  fire  comiuenced;  and  if  an 
evil  disposed  person  had  entered  at  that  window,  he  could  not 
have  made  his  way  into  any  other  room. 

The  regulations  of  the  superintendent  made  it  the  duty  of  the 
night  guard  to  make  the  examination  of  the  rooms  and  fires 
above  liientioned;  but  he  was  not  required  to  keep  awake  all 
night;  and,  since  the  year  1826,  it  has  been  the  practice  for  only 
one  of  the  watchmen  to  remain  during  the  night  in  the  building, 
and  he  has  been  permitted  to  sleep  after  ten  o’clock. 

As  soon  as  the  fire  was  discovered,  the  proper  exertions  were 
immediately  made  by  the  officers  of  the  government  and  the 
citizens  who  assembled,  to  save  the  books  and  papers.  And 
the  most  active  and  praiseworthy  efforts  were  used  for  that  pur- 
pose; and,  in  some  instances,  the  zeal  of  those  engaged  exposed 
them  to  much  hazard.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  early 
on  the  ground,  and  by  his  direction  the  books  and  papers  were 
placed,  as  they  were  brought  out,  under  the  care  of  proper 
guards — and  on  the  same  day,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  evening, 
they  were  deposited  in  a house  that  was  immediately  engaged 
for  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  treasury  department. 

We  cannot,  at  this  time,  undertake  to  state  with  precision, 
what  papers  and  books  have  been  destroyed;  since  those  which 
were  saved  have  not  yet  been  perfectly  arranged.  The  secreta- 
ry of  the  treasury  has  taken  measures  to  obtain  a prompt  and 
accurate  report  from  the  heads  of  the  beaureaux  on  this  subject. 
But  we  believe  that  very  few  papers  have  been  lost  that  are  of 
much  importance  to  the  government  or  to  individuals,  and  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  most  valuable  books  and  papers  have  been 
saved. 

The  depositions  w'e  have  taken  accompany  this  report — and 
also  drawings  of  the  treasury  building,  which  will  enable  you 
more  readily  to  comprehend  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servants, 

(Signed)  EDW.  LIVINGSTON,  secretary  of  state. 

LOUIS  McLANE,  sec’ry  o/</te  treasury.  - 
LEW.  CASS,  secretary  of  tear. 

R.  B.  TANEY,  attorney  general. 

W'M.  T.  BARRY,  postmaster  general. 

To  the  president. 

Jlpril  12,  1833. 

Report  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  president. 

Treftsury  department,  .Bpril  12,  1833. 

F Sm — The  report  which  will  be  made  to  you  of  the  result  of 
the  investigation  you  have  been  pleased  to  institute,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  will  present  the  informa- 
tion that  has  been  obtained  respecting  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  recent  conflagration  of  the  treasury  building.  For 
your  further  satisfaction,  however,  it  is  thought  proper  to  lay 
before  you  such  other  facts  connected  with  the  subject,  as  are 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  officers  of  the  department;  and,  as 
far  as  may  now  be  practicable,  to  state  the  loss  that  has  been 
sustained  in  the  records  and  papers,  and  to  offer  such  sugges- 
tions as  may  tend  to  greater  safety  in  future. 

With  a view  to  this  subject,  the  principal  officers  who  occu- 
pied the  building,  viz:  the  first  comptroller,  first  auditor,  trea- 
surer and  register,  were  severally  called  upon;  and  their  reports 
are  herewith  transmitted. 

From  all  that  has  hitherto  transpired,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  disaster  is  attributable  to  any  particular  neglect  or  inatten- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the  building.  It  is 
shewn  that  past  ten  o’clock  at  night  all  the  fires  were  in  a safe 
condition,  and  that  no  lights  of  any  kind  had  been  used  in  that 
part  of  the  building  in  which  the  fire  originated.  Though  the 
person  employed  to  watch  that  night  was  asleep  when  the  fire 
was  discovered,  it  appears  that  it  was  not  considered  his  duty 
to  be  awake  all  night,  and  that,  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  authoris- 
ed practice,  for  many  years,  for  the  w-atchmen  in  the  building 
to  lie  down  to  sleep  after  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock.  No  sa- 
tisfactory proof  has  been  obtained  of  the  cause  of  the  disaster; 
and  nothing  need  be  here  observed  in  addition  to  the  report  al- 
ready adverted  to. 

By  referring  to  the  diagrams  which  accompany  that  report,  the 
position  of  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  several  officers  of 
the  treasury  may  be  seen.  In  the  basement  or  cellar,  three 
rooms  on  the  south  side  were  filled  with  boxes  containing  ab- 
stracts connected  vvith  settled  post  office  accounts,  and  were 
in  charge  of  the  rogister’.s  office;  five  other  rooms  were  appro- 
priated to  the  storing  of  fuel,  and  the  residue  were  empty.  On 
the  ground yioor,  three  rooms  on  the  north  side,  in  the  eastern 
section,  were  occupied  by  the  treasurer’s  office;  the  three  rooms 
on  the  south  side  of  that  section,  with  one  room  on  each  side  of 
the  south  door,  and  one  room  adjoining  the  treasiirs’s  office  on 
the  north  side,  were  occupied  by  the  first  auditor’s  office;  all 
the  other  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  the  adjoinin"  fire 
proof  rooms,  were  occupied  by  the  register’s  office.  On  the 
pnnmpal  or  upper  floor,  the  six  rooms  in  the  eastern  section  of 
the  building  were  occupied  by  the  comptroller’s  office— the 
residue  of  the  rooms  on  that  floor,  and  the  fire  proof  adjoining, 
^re  occupied  by  the  secretary’s  office.  In  the  attic,  or  garret, 
ine  middle  room  on  the  south  side,  was  appropriated  to  papers 
and  records  belonging  to  the  secretary’s  office— the  two  adjoin- 
ing rooms  on  the  east,  and  those  of  the  comptroller’s  office;  the 


south  eastern  corner  to  those  of  the  treasurer’s  office;  and  all 
the  residue  to  those  of  the  register’s  office. 

The  fire  was  discovered  in  the  second  room  west  of  the  stair- 
case, on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  on  the  principal  floor— be- 
ing the  room  immediately  adjoining  the  projection  in  the  centre 
of  the  building,  as  laid  down  in  the  diagram,  and  being  one  of 
the  rooms  belonging  to  the  office  of  the  secretary,  and  occupied 
by  Mr.  A.  Laub,  (who  was  also  the  superintendent  of  the  build- 
ing), Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  T.  Dickins.  It  was  discovered  be- 
tween half  past  two  and  three  o’clock.  The  great  progress  it 
had  made  when  discovered,  and  its  rapid  advance  afterwards, 
until  the  total  destruction  of  the  building,  are  set  forth  in  the 
testimony  accompanying  the  report,  and  are  besides  so  well 
known  to  the  president  as  to  need  no  further  description. 

I'he  secretary,  though  not  among  the  earliest,  was  neverthe- 
less early  in  arriving  at  the  scene  of  the  conflagration.  He  soon 
saw  from  the  progress  which  the  fire  was  making,  and  from  the 
whole  inadequate  means  of  checking  or  subduing  it,  that  the  en- 
tire building  would  probably  be  consumed  His  attention  was, 
therefore,  immediately,  and  almost  exclusively,  directed  to  the 
preservation  of  the  papers  and  records  in  the  accounting  offices 
and  in  the  register’s  office.  Many  of  the  clerks  and  citizens  as- 
sisted with  great  zeal  and  activity,  as  well  in  getting  those  pa- 
pers and  records  out  of  the  building,  as  in  preserving  them  af- 
terwards. Under  the  direction  of  the  secretary,  the  several 
collection  of  papers,  books,  records,  &c.  that  were  made,  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  clerks,  or  well  known  and  trusty  citi- 
zens. By  these  united  exertions  all  the  important  papers  be- 
longing to  those  offices  have  been  saved.  Those  belonging  to 
the  treasurer’s  office  have  also  been  preserved. 

The  flame,  however,  was  so  soon  communicated  to  the  garret 
and  roof,  particularly  that  part  of  the  roof  above  the  stairs  lead- 
ing to  the  garret,  as  to  render  highly  dangerous,  and  indeed  im- 
practicable, any  effort  to  save  the  papers  and  records  belonging 
to  any  of  the  offices,  which  had  been  placed  in  the  garret,  and 
consequently  they  were  all  lost. 

As  soon  as  the  papers,  books  and  other  records  were  taken 
out  of  the  accounting  and  register’s  offices,  the  secretary’s  at- 
tention was  turned  to  procuring  suitable  buildings  for  the  im- 
mediate accommodation  of  the  department.  After  various  in- 
quiries and  negotiations,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  before  noon 
on  Sunday,  the  five  contiguous  buildings  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Pennsylvania  avenue  nearest  the  eastern  gate  of  the  presi- 
dent’s square.  Before  two  o’clock  on  the  same  day,  all  the  pa- 
pers and  records  that  were  exposed,  were  safely  removed  to 
those  buildings,  and  the  fire  proof  apartments  of  the  treasury, 
which  remained  undestroyed.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  the 
attention  of  the  officers  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  arrangement 
of  the  papers  and  records;  and,  on  Wednesday,  the  business  of 
the  department,  which  had  been  partially  resumed  on  Tuesday, 
was  in  full  activity  and  transacted  as  usual. 

Owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  papers,  books,  and  other  re- 
cords removed  from  the  building,  and  the  disorder  into  which 
they  were  thrown,  some  time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  it 
can  be  exactly  ascertained  what  has  been  lost  and  what  saved. 
From  the  progress  the  fire  had  made  before  it  was  discovered, 
it  was  not  possible  to  save  any  part  of  those  in  the  room  in 
which  it  originated,  or  in  that  of  the  chief  clerk  immediately  ad- 
joining it  on  the  west.  Those  contained  in  the  room  on  the 
south  side,  directly  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  commenced,  and 
to  which  it  must  have  communicated  early,  were  also  destroy- 
ed. Those  in  the  other  rooms  occupied  by  the  clerks  of  the 
secretary  on  the  same  floor  were  chiefly  saved.  Of  those  con- 
tained in  the  room  occupied  by  Mr.  Reid  and  Mr.  Nesbit,  next 
east  of  that  in  which  the  fire  originated,  by  the  timely  efforts  of 
the  former  gentleman,  and  a few  others  who  arrived  early,  a 
great  portion  were  saved;  and  of  those  contained  in  the  room 
occupied  by  Mr.  F.  Dickins  and  Mr.  Rodman,  owing  to  the  fear- 
less exertions  of  the  former  gentleman,  who,  accompanied  by 
a highly  respectable  citizen,  entered  the  room  by  a ladder  when 
the  roof  above  was  on  fire,  and  continued  till  the  doors  of  his 
own  room  were  consumed,  and  the  ceiling  of  that  immediately  ad- 
joining on  the  east  had  fallen  in,  none  were  lost.  The  library  and 
all  the  papers  in  the  room  occupied  by  the  secretary  were  saved 
by  the  efforts  of  a few  individuals,  among  whom  were  the  chief 
clerk  and  Mr.  T.  Dickins,  who  entered  it,  by  a ladder,  through 
the  semicircular  window  .at  the  west  end.  All  the  furniture  in 
the  rooms,  occupied  by  the  secretary’s  clerks  was  consumed,  and 
of  that  in  the  secretary’s  room,  the  greater  part  was  broken  in 
being  thrown  from  the  windows. 

The  principal  loss  sustained  in  the  secretary’s  office,  was  the 
correspondence;  the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  that 
relating  to  revolutionary  claims,  and  to  applications  under  the 
insolvent  laws,  and  with  the  exception  also  of  two  record  books 
containing  letters  to  banks,  and  two  containing  communications 
to  congress,  was  lost.  Measures,  however,  are  already  in  pro- 
gress to  rcpiaee  them  as  far  as  may  be  found  practicable.  In 
the  mean  time,  it  is  hoped  that  no  serious  detriment  will  be 
experienced  in  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  for  want  of 
them. 

The  reports  from  the  first  comptroller,  first  auditor,  treasurer 
and  register,  which  are  herewith  transmitted,  exhibit  the  state 
of  the  papers  and  records  of  their  respective  offices  as  far  as 
can  now  be  ascertained.  In  those  offices  were  contained  all 
the  papers  and  records  which  relate  to  aeeounts,  settled  and 
unsettled;  and  of  these  it  is  highly  gratifying  to  find  that  the 
whole  of  the  latter,  and  all  the  important  portions  of  the  former 
have  been  preserved. 
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The  secretary  has  reason  to  be  with  the  conduct  of 

all  the  persons  belonging  to  bis  office  who  were  present  on  the 
occasion.  It  is  represented  liim,  that  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Ma- 
ginnis,  Mr.  Potter,  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  A.  Laub,  and  Mr.  Nesbit.  and 
Mr.  Mountz,  were  not  aware  of  the  lire  at  the  trea.<nry  until  it 
was  consumed,  owing  to  tlte  distance  of  their  residences.  The 
chief  clerk,  and  Messrs.  McKean,  Dungan,  T.  Dick  ins,  Rod 
man,  Reid,  and  F.  Dickins  were  actively  and  usefully  engaged 
in  rescuing  and  preserving  tlie  books,  records,  and  effects;  as 
were  also  Mr.  Lovejoy  the  messetiger,  and  Mr.  VVilliain  J.  God- 
dard, the  laborer  attached  to  the  building,  and  Mr.  Pettet  the 
assistant  messenger,  who,  owing  to  the  distance  of  his  resi- 
dence, was  late  in  arriving. 

The  secretary  observed  other  clerks  active  and  diligent  on  the 
occasion,  as  well  as  many  of  bis  fellow  citizens.  But  as  he 
cannot  recollect  all,  and  to  name  some  only  would  seem  invidi- 
ous, he  confines  his  notice  in  this  place  to  those  attached  to  his 
own  office. 

As  the  situation  of  the  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  depart- 
ment does  not  admit  of  being  otherwise  effectually  protected, 
the  secretary  of  w'ar,  has,  at  the  request  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  directed  a military  guard  to  be  stationed,  and  sentinels 
to  walk  round  them  from  sunset  to  sunrise.  Means  will  also 
be  taken  for  removing  some  wooden  fences  which  adjoin  the 
building,  to  prevent  fire  from  being  communicated  by  them,  and 
to  prevent  the  shelter  they  afford  to  evil  disposed  persons. 

Our  own  experience  has  demonstrated,  what  indeed  could 
not  otherwise  be  doubted,  that  there  is  no  proper  security  for 
the  public  archives,  consisting  of  .so  many  and  such  important 
records,  documents,  and  papers,  except  in  fire-proof  buildings. 
The  present  offices  are  not  of  this  description.  The  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  state  and  war  departments,  are  partially 
fire-proof,  though  in  a very  sliglit  degree.  The  navy  building  is 
altogether  insecure,  even  more  so  than  the  treasury  building 
was, — inasmuch  as  the  latter  contained  some  fire-proof  depost- 
tories  in  which  a portion  of  the  records  were  preserved.  The 
secretary,  therefore,  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  recommend  the 
repair  of  the  building,  if  the  president  should  be  of  o[)inion  that 
he  has  authority  to  repair  it.  The  secretary,  however,  lakes  the 
liberty  to  suggest,  that,  at  the  meeting  of  congress  it  be  recom- 
mended that  a fire-proof  building  be  erected,  of  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  accommodate  all  the  public  offices  under  the  same  roof, 
having  regard  as  well  to  those  already  organized  as  those  which 
the  growth  of  the  country  will  probably  render  necessary  for 
some  years  to  come.  Such  a plan  would  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  removing  the  great  inconvenience  which  is  now 
constantly  experienced  in  the  transaction  of  business,  from  the 
separation  of  the  public  offices. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

LOUIS  McLANE,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
The  president  of  the  United  ^States. 

The  reports  of  the  comptroller,  first  auditor,  treasurer  and 
regi.ster  of  the  treasury  are  added.  They  throw  no  light  on  the 
subject  under  inquiry,  and  the  following  summary  notice  of 
their  several  statements  w'ill  subserve  all  general  purposes. 

The  first  comptroller,  judge  Anderson,  reports  that  all  the  cor- 
respondence on  revenue  questions,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  government  up  to  February  28th,  1833,  and  most  other  pa- 
pers and  books  of  value  have  been  found,  and  that  “it  has  not 
yet  been  discovered  that  any  books  or  documents  of  importance 
belonging  to  that  office,  or  any  accounts  received  in  it  from  the 
auditor’s  office,  are  missing.” 

The  first  auditor,  R.  Harrison,  reports  that  every  thing  in 
his  office  was  removed, — and  that  none  but  papers  of  little  va- 
lue are  missing  and  they  are  daily  coming  in.  The  office  is  per- 
fectly re-organized. 

The  treasurer,  John  Campbell,  reports,  that  all  the  articles, 
records,  papers,  furniture,  &c.  in  the  lower  rooms  were  removed 
some  time  before  the  fire  reached  them.  Those  in  the  garret 
rooms  were  entirely  destroyed.  The  lower  rooms  contained  all 
the  papers  that  relate  to  the  transactions  of  the  treasurer’s 
office  since  1st  June,  1829,  and  the  records  of  the  treasurer’s 
quarterly  accounts  for  several  years  prior  to  that  time,  and  the 
records  of  payments  into  the  treasury  by  collectors  and  receiv- 
ers of  public  money  since  1816.  The  room  in  the  garret  con- 
tained all  the  books  and  papers  relating  to  the  transactions  of 
the  office  prior  to  1st  June,  1829,  with  these  exceptions.  The  pa- 
pers are  nowall  in  order  and  arranged  for  use. 

The  register  of  the  treasury,  T.  L.  Smith,  esq.  reports,  that 
there  is  satisfactory  reason  for  believing  that  the  contents  of  all 
the  roonis  that  were  occupied  for  the  transaction  of  the  bu- 
siness of  this  office,  have  been  saved.  The  loss  will  be  confined 
to  the  garret,  and  the  cellar,  which  were  merely  places  of  de- 
posite  for  the  papers  of  the  least  value. 

The  losses  are  chiefly  the  vouchers  of  the  internal  revenue 
accounts,  and  those  of  the  war  and  navy  departments  prior  to 
1817,  and  the  “abstracts^’  of  post  office  accounts  prior  to  1828. 
The  records,  daybooks  &c.  being  preserved,  little  inconvenience 
is  anticipated  from  the  losses. 

All  these  reports  concur  in  the  necessity  of  erecting  fire- 
proof buildings,  and  the  register  adds  a suggestion  for  the  or- 
ganization of  fire  engine  companies. 

A belief  is  freely  expressed,  that  the  destruction  of  the  treasury 
building  was  not  accidental;  which  belief  seems  strengtheried 
by  the  facts  stated  in  the  preceding  papers,  though  no  opinion 
is  expressed  on  the  subject. 


The  Globe  says — We  published  yesterfhay  the  report  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  the  president,  .accompanied  by  the 
reports  of  the  heads  of  the  res|)octive  bureaux.  It  will  doubt- 
less give  great  satisfaction  to  the  public,  to  find  the  intelligence 
spread  abroad  by  letter  writers  and  others,  tending  to  produce 
the  belief  that  many  of  the  papers  and  documents  in  relation  to 
the  accounts  of  the  treasury — vouchers  in  relation  to  demands, 
such  as  pensions,  &c.  had  been  Itjst,  has  proved,  upon  examina- 
tion, to  be  utterly  unfounded. 

It  is  a remarkable  and  fortunate  circumstance,  that  all  the 
material  papers  in  relation  to  accounts  settled  U7id  unsettled, 
have  been  preserved  with  the  exception  of  those  in  relation  to 
the  contingent  fund — and,  therefore,  that  no  pecuniary  loss  of 
considerable  amount  can  be  sustained  bj'  the  government  be- 
yotnl  that  consequent  on  the  destruction  of  the  building  and 
furniture. 

The  papers  in  relation  to  the  expenditure  of  the  contingent 
fund  were,  .according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Laub,  the  super- 
intendent, consumed  in  the  room  in  which,  from  the  report  of 
the  secretaries  to  the  president,  it  seems  the  fire  originated. 

— @ 

PUBLIC  DINNER  TO  MR.  TYLER. 

A public  entertainment  was  given  to  Mr.  Tyler,  one  of  the 
senators  of  the  United  States  from  Virginia,  in  Gloucester  county, 
Virginia,  on  the  20th  ult.  On  being  toasted,  he  pronounced 
an  ardent,  “slate  rights”  and  anti-proclamation  speech — as 
follows: 

The  toast.  Our  guest  John  Tyler:  The  renewed  confidence  of  • 
his  country  is  the  best  commentary  on  his  course. 

Mr.  Tyler  expressed  his  sense  of  the  honor  implied  in  the 
sentiment  just  offered.  He  said  that  so  strong  a manifestation 
of  respect  and  confidence  proceeding  from  any  portion  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  could  not  fail  to  be  highly  appreciated — but,  the 
gratification  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  proceeds 
fiorn  the  citizens  of  my  adopted  county,  among  whom  I ex- 
pect to  finish  my  course  on  earth.  No  man  could  devise  either 
a fairer  land  for  his  abode  or  more  generous  inhabitants  for  his 
associates  and  friends.  From  the  moment  that  I arrived  among 
you,  you  extended  to  me  the  hand  of  hospitality  and  kindness. 
You  soon  caused  me  to  forget  that  I was  a stranger,  and  your 
conduct  upon  this  occasion  furni.<hes  me  the  assurance  that  I 
am  not  only  surrounded  by  political,  but  personal  friends.  I 
shall  use  every  effort  so  to  acquit  myself  of  my  public  duties  as 
to  merit  a continuance  of  your  confidence,  and  so  to  live  among 
you  as  to  deserve  your  respect  and  friendship. 

I cannot  resume  my  seat,  gentlemen,  without  tendering  to 
you  my  congratulations  at  the  measure  of  peace  and  concilia- 
tion adopted  by  congress  at  almost  the  last  hour  of  its  recent  ses- 
sion. No  patriot  could  have  regarded  the  events  of  the  last 
four  months  without  pain  and  apprehension.  A deep  gloom 
had  settled  upon  our  affairs.  I frankly  confess  that  I,  wlio  am 
not  given  to  despair,  was  at  times  almost  led  to  do  so.  A slate 
had  met  the  legislation  of  congress  by  counter-legislation  on  her 
p.art.  She  had  pronounced  the  laws  laid  for  the  advantage  of 
the  northern  capitalists  unconstitutional  and  grievously  op- 
pressive. She  had  remonstrated  against  them  year  after  year; 
and  her  solemn  protest  was  filed  amongst  the  archives  of  go- 
vernment. If  she  had  stopped  with  protests  and  remonstrances, 
she  would  but  have  done  w'hat  had  been  done  by  our  own  state 
and  every  southern  state.  But  she  went  farther.  She  declared 
those  laws  null  and  void  by  an  ordinance  .adopted  by  her  people 
assembled  in  convention,  and  absolved  all  within  her  limits 
from  their  observance,  and  threw  over  her  citizens  the  protec- 
tion of  her  judiciary.  This  excited  into  action  the  agents  of  the 
general  government.  The  legislature  of  a state  bad  opposed 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  and  the  resolution  seemed 
to  be  formed  to  bring  her  to  the  feet  of  the  federal  government, 
by  military  force.  The  president  had  d(^cmtd  it  nt^cessary  to 
issue  his  proclamation,  in  eff(!Ct,  denouncing  her  leaders  as 
traitors,  and  her  people  as  dupes.  He  had  caused  the  regular 
army  to  be  assembled  on  her  soil,  and  numerous  public  vessels 
to  swarm  upon  her  coast,  and  at  a later  day  m.ade  a requisition 
on  congress  for  all  the  naval  and  military  force  of  the  countiy. 
South  Carolina,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  resolved  to 
maintain  her  position.  If  a proclamation  w:is  issued  at  Wash- 
ington, she  replied  to  it  from  Columbi.a;  and  if  the  trumpet 
sounded  there,  her  bugle-blast  was  heard  in  return  breathing  a 
note  of  bold  defiance.  I considered  the  course  pursued  towards 
her  highly  impolitic.  I thought  I knew  the  southern  nran  that 
he  was  to  be  won  more  by  gentleness  and  conciliation  than  by 
threats  of  violence — that  he'might  be  led,  bnt  could  not  be  dri- 
ven. I felt,  too,  that  he  was  demanding  but  his  rights,  and  that 
however  impolitic  or  eensttrahle  Soulli  Carolina  might  have 
been  in  her  course,  yet  that  she  demanded  nothing  but  justice— - 
sheer  justice.  The  line  of  my  conduct  as  the  representative  m 
a stale  that  had  twice  pronounced,  in  solemn  form,  the  t.ariff 
laws  to  be  unconstitutional,  w.as,  according  to  my  conception, 
clearly  marked  out.  To  the  demand  for  swords  and  bayoiiets 
and  cannon  and  muskets  and  armed  men — to  collect  an  unjust 
and  unconstitutional  tax,  I had  but  one  reply — dr>  justice— re- 
peal or  modify  your  obnoxious  laws — yield  to  the  wishes  of  the 
whole  south— do  that  for  South  Carolina  and  the  other  southern 
states,  which  England  has  refused  to  do  for  Ireland— repeal  your 
tithe  system,  imposed  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  parson,  but  tire 
m.anufacturer.  By  a great  and  noble  act  of  retribution,  set  a 
proud  example  to  the  governments  of  the  earth,  .and  dcnrion- 
strate  that  temperance,  forbearance  and  justice,  are  the  minis- 
ters of  free  government.  But  those  considerations  seemed  to 
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have  no  effect,  and  the  gloom  grew  more  and  more  dense.  Our 
friends  had  hoped  much  from  the  action  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. 

To  one  gentleman  of  that  house,  Mr.  Verplanck  of  New 
York,  the  cmintry  owes  iiiucli  for  the  zeal  and  ability  with 
which  he  pressed  the  bill  from  the  coiumittee  of  wtiys  ami 
means.  He  is  no  longer  in  congress  and  I regret  it — left  out 
probably  because  he  has  dared  upon  some  occasion  to  differ 
from  his  party.  He  had  an  able  coadjutor  in  my  friend  Mr. 
Wilde  from  Georgia,  butzeal,  however  great,  industry  liovvever 
untiring,  could  do  nothing,  and  hope  seemed  almost  to  have 
fled.  The  raven  cry  of  force — force  alone  was  heard — force 
against  our  brethren,  the  descendants  of  those  gallant  men  who 
had  stood  by  our  fathers  in  many  a well  fought  field— force 
against  those  very  men  who  had  assisted  in  bearitrg  aloft  the 
flag  of  the  country  on  the  ocean  and  on  the  land — force  to  wrest 
a state  and  thereby  to  obliterate  one  of  the  stars  of  the  confedera- 
cy, these  things  would  have  been  accomplished.  The  war  cry  was 
in  the  breeze,  and  an  unjust,  and  unconstitutional,  and  oppres- 
sive system  was  to  be  cemented  and  strengthened  by  the  blood 
of  freemen  and  the  destruction  of  a state.  But,  gentlemen,  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  night  is  said  to  be  that  which  precedes  the 
dawn  of  day.  The  day  did  come,  and  we  may  flatter  ourselves 
that  its  light  has  scattered  the  clouds  which  so  angrily  tlireaten- 
ed  us.  Of  the  principal  agent  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
work  of  peace,  I shall  say  nothing.  Those  who  are  disposed  to 
interrupt  the  general  rejoicing  by  discordant  notes  of  censure 
and  condemnation  for  the  past,  remind  me  of  old  Hook  whose 
cattle  had  been  impressed  to  supply  the  American  army  during  the 
siege  ofYork,  and  who,  amid  the  universal  joy  attendant  upon 
Uie  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  was  represented  by  Mr.  Henry  as 
crying  out  through  the  camp  and  along  the  highways — beef! 
— beef ! 

While,  however,  we  have  escaped,  as  we  may  fondly  hope, 
tiie  danger  of  civil  war,  I should  but  deceive  you  if  I did  not  ex- 
press my  deliberate  conviction,  that  doctrines  have  been  ad- 
vanced and  mainuined,  destined  to  bring  our  institutions  into 
extreme  danger.  The  moment  was  doubtless  esteemed  to  be 
propitious  for  their  advancement.  Nullification  it  was  seen 
stood  in  bad  odour  with  the  public,  and  consolidation,  profiting 
by  the  panic,  erected  boldly  itscrest,  trusting  to  rivet  itself  upon 
tke  affections  of  the  people,  through  the  unpopularity  of  nulli- 
fication. Time  is  not  allowed  me  to  do  more  than  invite  5^our 
attention  to  one  of  these  doctrines,  advanced  from  a high  quar- 
ter and  openly  maintained  in  debate — that  doctrine  which 
claims  for  the  federal  government  the  exclusive  allegiance  of 
the  citizen — a doctrine  which  embraces  every  question  hereto- 
fore held  in  dispute  between  the  parties  of  this  country,  and  if 
successfully  maintained  overthrowing  all  that  has  ever  been 
contended  for  by  the  great  republican  party.  We  are  brought 
to  the  feet  of  our  opponents,  and  nothing  worth  contending  for 
remains.  If  this  doctrine  is  to  prevail,  as  the  settled  political 
doctrine,  I ask  any  man  to  tell  me  where  is  to  be  found  any  slate 
right  remaining.  A state  without  citizens  but  as  mere  quasi 
citizens,  and  they  owing  it  no  allegiance!  Why,  gentlemen, 
can  we  be  blind  to  the  bold  and  reckless  character  of  this  asser- 
tion.? Can  we  be  ignorant  of  its  necessary  results?  Can  any 
sovereignty  exist  in  a state  whose  inhabitants  owe  it  no  alle- 
giance? Where  is  to  be  found  its  moral  or  physical  power? 
When  liberty  is  invaded,  upon  whom  shall  it  call  to  defend  it? 
Take  any  case,  however  oppressive.  Suppose  that  a majoritv 
of  congress  decrees  emancipation  of  your  slaves— a majority  of 
the  people  through  their  legislature  resist  this  infraction  of  their 
rights  by  legislation,  or  with  swords  in  their  hands,  while  the 
minority  takes  sides  with  congress,  that  majority  would  be  held 
to  be  traitors,  while  that  minority  would  be  applauded  for  hnld- 
in^g  fast  to  their  allegiance.  You  who  should  rally  to  the  banner 
of  Virginia  would  be  hunted  as  rebels,  and  the  hangman  would 
be  your  executioner.  You  are  claimed  as  the  citizens  of  a cer- 
tain undefined  and  uiidefiuable  community,  called  the  TJnUcd 
States,  w hich  are  construed  into  words  of  cabalistical  influence 
under  the  present  constitution,  althoush  when  found  in  the  old 
confederation,  possessed  of  the  same  import  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  same  subject,  they  are  admitted  to  have  no  mean- 
ing at  all.  No  escape  from  tyranny  is  left  us,  for  the  act  of  re- 
sistance  is  treason,  and  the  effort  to  secede  or  withdraw  from  a 
political  association,  which  threatens  to  rivet  upon  us  and  our 
posterity  the  chains  of  despotism,  is  rebellion  to  be  put  down  by 
force  of  arms.  What  then  remains  to  the  states  of  this  union  of 
all  their  sovereignty?  I will  tell  you-the  right  to  petition,  to 
supplicate,  and  on  bended  knees  to  ask  for  mercy.  The  privi 
lege  of  the  slave  under  the  lash  of  his  task  master— this  is  all 
that  remains.  No  logical  mind  will  deny  but  that  those  are 
the  consequences  of  this  pernicious  doctrine.  The  equal  to 
this  WM  never  advanced  in  the  highest  and  most  palmy  days  of 
federalism.  i j s,' 

The  alien  and  sedition  laws  are  universally  held  as  odioii.s 
and  yet  what  were  they  in  comparison  with  this?  Some  four  or 
five  citizens  were  imprisoned,  lawlessly  and  unconstitutionally 
imprisoned,  under  a perversion  of  a sin<*le  clause  in  ilie  consti- 
tution— but  this  fell  doctrine  changes  the  whole  instrument— &\- 
ters  Its  entire  character,  and  turns  to  scorn  the  resolutions  of 
this  slate,  adopted  in  1798-’9— threatens  absolute  consolidation 
and  employs  the  whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the  country 
to  accomplish  it.  Instead  of  a federal  government  formed  out  of 
24  states  and  resting  on  compact,  you  have  a single  nation— a 
exercising  unlimited  sway,  and  mere  pro- 
vincial departments  holding  their  rights  and  exercising  their 


powers  but  at  the  pleasure  of  that  central  government.  The 
name  of  our  beloved  and  honored  state,  if  not  stricken  from  the 
ma|),  is  pemiilied  to  remain  to  tell  what  Virginia  once  was,  and 
III  perfect  mockery  of  lier  Idriiicr  liigh  prcteii.-ions. 

This  doelrine  ol  exclusive  allegiance  is  hut  the  result  of  that 
olhc!  doctrine  which  has  hemi  contended  for  so  strenuously  by 
a certain  parly  in  thi.s  country  from  the  day  that  the  federal  "o- 
vernnieiu  was  put  in  motion,  viz:  Tlial  tiie  constitution  was  not 
the  result  ot  coinpaei  aniong  tlie  slates  as  separate  communities 
and  independent  soveieigiities,  but  was  the  work  olTlie  people. 
11  it  was  the  work  of  the  people  acting  as  one  whole,  iheii  it 
was  obvious  iliat  that  wliole,  that  entire  mass  was  the  sole  so- 
vereign, and  of  course  had  exclusive  title  to  the  allegiance  of 
each  and  every  individual  within  the  broad  limits  of  ilie  union. 

Ibis  theory  ot  the  constitution  was  met  and  overthrown all 

history  gave  it  a flat  contradiction.  Its  errors  were  too  obvious 
to  be  imposed  upon  a thinking  community.  It  rested  principally 
on  three  or  four  words  in  the  constitution  ‘‘we  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates”  as  if  these  could  mean  aught  else,  than  “we  the 
people  of  the  states  united;”  the  great  struggle  and  true  intent 
trom  the  first  was  to  re-establish  this  claim  of  exclusive  alle- 
giance; for  it  was  obvious  that  the  moment  that  concession  was 
made,  the  context  was  at  an  end,  and  Uiis  glorious  federal  union 
created  by  the  states  for  their  mutual  defence  and  protection 
would  annihilate  its  very  cieators,  and  hold  them  but  as  mere 
dependencies.  The  argument  is  now  somewhat  varied,  but  is 
still  intrinsically  the  same — allegiance  is  now  made  to  refer  it«elf 
to  protection  without  regard  to  the  head-spring,  the  state  from 
which  that  protection  has  flowed;  and  we  are  asked  if  the^wene- 
ral  government  does  not  furnish  us  protection.  The  answer  is 
plain  and  obvious.  It  does  furnish  ns  a guarantee  of  protection 
against  foreign  nations— it  accomplishes  certain  great  objects 
necessary  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all— it  provides  for  the 
common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  all  the  slates,  and  while 
fulfilling  the  trusts  confided  to  it,  addresses  itself  to  our  affec- 
tions and  prepares  one  and  all  of  us,  if  needs  be,  to  pour  out 
our  last  drop  of  blood  for  the  union  But  what  then?  Does  it 
follow  that  because  an  agency  is  created  for  wise  and  beneficent 
purposes,  that  the  agent  must  he  converted  into  the  master?  If 
the  government  was  created  by  the  states,  is  it  not  their  crea 
lure?  and  would  any  man  be  so  reckless  of  his  reputation  for 
ordinary  sagacity,  to  say  that  allegiance  was  due  to  any  other 
than  the  sovereign  creator.  Each  state  has  its  agents  to  execute 
Its  will,  but  who  ever  dreamed,  but  the  man  whose  idol  was  the 
diadem  and  tiie  sceptre,  that  those  agents  were  sovereign  and 
that  allegiance  was  due  them.  Take  the  case  of  your  judges— 
they  afford  protection  and  securitv  to  your  persons  and  nronertv 
They  spread  over  you  the  mild  and  benign  influence  of  the  law 
—It  you  are  unlawfully  imprisoned  they  set  you  at  liberty  by  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  But  does  this  make  the  judge  your  sove- 
reign and  is  your  allegiance  due  to  him.  This  reasoning  annlios 
from  the  president  down  to  the  humblest  officer  in  oulilic  em- 
ployment, embraces  the  army  and  the  navy,  all  nothing  more 
than  the  creatures  of  the  United  States— created  by  them  and 
existing  but  at  their  will  and  pleasure.  A soverei<»n  may  select 
the  means  of  accomplishing  its  own  wise  designs.  If  it  "is  so 
feeble  as  to  run  the  hazard  of  being  crushed  bv  tbrei<»n  enemie"s 
It  may  unite  with  its  neighbors  for  purposes  oY  genen-.l  defence’ 
If  It  apprehends  collision  with  its  neighbors  and  bloody  wars  it 
may  after  its  own  manner  unite  with  them.  Bv  compact  with 
them,  appoint  one  ag«rit  or  more— employ  any  machine  it  mav 
deem  proper,  whether  such  machine  be  an  organised  govern 
ment,  such  as  the  fedeml  government,  or  any  other.  It  mav 
confer  greater  or  less  power  on  the  agenev  so  created  at  Its 
p easure— hut  still  its  sovereignty  remains  unimpaired,  and  the 
allegiance  ot  its  citizens  continues  as  before. 

Are  yon  prepared  then  to  oppose  those  destructive  theories— 
to  contend  for  the  rights  of  the  slates  no  matter  hv  wliom  assail- 
ed? Are  you  attached  to  our  federal  system,  or  vvill  you  ouietlv 
permit  doctrines  to  attain  the  mastery  which  will  ami  must  ter^ 
inmate  in  a mere  majority  and  consolidated  government? " Will 
you  still  have  the  24  stars,  and  13  stripes  to  vvave  over  you  and 
under  Its  broad  folds,  brave  the  battle  and  the  breeze,  or  will  you 
agree  for  an  instant  that  that  glorious  emblem  of  liberty  shall  be 
lowered  in  the  dust,  and  a new  flag  wave  forth  havin<»  those 
stars  obliterated  and  those  stripes  effaced.  ° 

To  resist  oppression  is  the  natural  right  of  man.  Oppression 
comes  from  government-if  forges  shackles  and  fastens' them  on 
the  limbs.  I am  more  jealous  of  a government  possessing  tlie 
purse  and  the  sword,  than  1 am  of  the  governed  W.cn  1 am 
told  of  the  dangers  of  nullification  by  a state,  with  a view  to 
recommend  consolidation  to  mv  adoption,  my  answer  is  “|pt 
government  he  just,  and  nullification  has  no  food  on  which  to 
pist.  Injustice  alone  begets  resistance— and  that  is  not  all- 
in  order  to  arouse  a whole  community  to  resistance  the; 


of  oppression  must  be  great  under  which  they  labor.  Virginia 
thrice  declared  the  tarifffor  protection  unconstitutional,  une- 
qual and  unjust,  and  yet  she  preferred  peace  to  resistance.  She 
saw  or  thought  she  saw  the  substance  of  her  people  daily  taken 
to  enrich  a favored  class  and  yet  she  did  not  resist.  Injustice  on 
the  part  of  government  drove  South  Carolina  to  resistance,  and 
who  can  answer  for  its  consequences  even  upon  Virginia,  i( 
another  year  had  passed  withoutari  adjustment  of  the  tariff  ques- 
tion? I am  not  the  apologist  of  South  Carolina— my  opinion 

expressed  elsewhere,  and  remains  un- 

pared  to  the  gloomy  oespotism  of  a government  without  check 
or  limitation  on  its  powers,  spread  over  such  a countoy  as  this. 
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The  veto  when  exerted  by  the  simple  man  (the  president)  has 
met  with  our  loudest  applause.  When  by  his  sic  volo,  he  ar- 
rested the  Maysville  road  bill — when  by  a similar  veto  he  pros 
{rated  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  many  found  in  these 
proceedings  new  reasons  for  continued  support;  but  the  veto  by 
the  people  of  a state,  because  it  may  chance,  in  our  judgment, 
to  have  been  rash,  precipitate  and  ill  judged,  is  to  drive  us  into 
consolidation  and  ultimately  into  monarchy,  lor  unless  these  per- 
nicious doctrines  are  arrested,  such  is  to  be  the  end  of  that  system 
which  has  made  us  a happy  and  united  people  for  the  last  fifty 
years,  and  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world 
My  resolution  is  taken — others  may  go  after  new  gods,  and  fall 
down  and  worship  them,  but  for  myself  [ will  worship  the  God 
of  my  fathers  and  live  and  die  in  their  faith. 

Mr.  Tyler  concluded  by  offering  the  following  sentiment: 
“Virginia,  ‘the  blessed  mother  of  us  all.’  He  who  denies  her 
his  allegiance,  and  shall  refuse  to  come  to  her  rescue,  in  the 
hour  of  her  peril  and  her  danger,  is  unworthy  to  be  called  her 
son.” 

The  following  were  among  the  regular  toasts. 

The  union  of  the  states:  Voluntary,  the  palladium  of  our 
liberty — Forcible,  the  rod  of  despotism. 

George  Washington  the  first:  The  second  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Gov.  Floyd,  and  Mr.  Tazewell  had  been  invited,  but  could 
not  attend.  They  were  each  toasted,  and  each  sent  a toast 
as  follows: 

By  gov.  Floyd — State  sovereignty — Indivisible  in  itself,  and 
iiidestructable  in  tlie  iiands  of  brave  men. 

By  Mr.  Tazewell — The  independent  legislator,  who  pursues 
the  course  dictated  by  his  own  judgment,  although  he  pursues 
it  alone. 

We  add  some  of  the  volunteers — 

By  the  president — The  voter  in  the  minority  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States  on  the  bill  to  enforce  the  collection  of  cus- 
toms: To  such  men  we  owe  the  foundation  of  our  liberties — to 
such  alone  must  we  look  for  their  perpetuity. 

By  the  vice  president— The  revolution  of  1801.  Heaven  send 
us  another  such,  and  that  speedily. 

By  W.  iloMrw— Henry  Clay  and  the  tariff  of  1833. 

By  C.  S.  Morriss — Andrew  Jackson:  “And  he  shall  stir  up  his 
power  and  his  courage  against  the  south,  with  a great  army: 
and  the  south  shall  be  stirred  up  to  battle  with  a very  great  and 
mi"hty  army.  But  he  shall  not  stand,  for  they  will  forecast  de- 
vices against  him.” — Daniel  xi.  95. 

By  Jl.  B.  Davis — The  president’s  unprecedented  and  unpro- 
voked proclamation:  ^‘Q.uene  adfinem  sescejfrenatajactabit  au- 
dacia.'” 

By  Thomas  SmilA— Nullification:  Whenever  it  shall  die,  let 
this  be  its  epitaph:  ^^Here  lies  the  murderer  of  the  .American 
System.” 

By  M.  W.  iTcmp— South  Corolina:  Right  in  principle,  though 
possibly  wrong  in  policy. 

By  J.  L.  Deans — The  Richmond  Enquirer;  It  has  proved  “a 
curse  upon  the  country.” 

By  Jl.  L.  Byrd — South  Carolina:  But  for  the  bold  and  fearless 
course  which  she  has  by  her  late  ordinance  pursued,  the  odious 
tariff  of  1832  would  have  been  fixed  on  our  posterity. 
i'  By  T.  M.  Seawell — Nullification:  The  rightful,  and,  as  it  has 
proved  to  be,  the  efficient  remedy. 

Sy  W.  H.  Roy— Before  offering  another  toast,  permit  me  to 
remark,  that  while  we  rejoice  around  this  festive  board,  in  the 
sunshine  of  peace  and  restored  harmony,  and  offer  our  heart- 
felt acknowledgments  to  those  firm  and  patriotic  spirits  who 
gallantly  breasted  the  storm,  and  proved  themselves  friends  to 
liberty  and  defenders  of  the  constitution,  there  still  remains  an 
individual,  whose  late  course  deserves  the  notice  of  this  com- 
pany—and  that  my  object  may  be  distinctly  understood,  and 
my  motives  fully  appreciated,  I will  remark,  that,  however  po- 
litical differences  may  have  heretofore  separated  us;  however 
deep  and  broad  the  lines  may  in  future  be  drawn,  or  whatever 
course  it  may  be  our  several  pleasures  to  pursue,  I feel  con- 
fident that  there  is  not  one  present  at  this  board  who  will  not 
cordially  unite  with  me,  in  a tribute  of  respect,  an  offering  of 
gratitude,  to  the  man  whose  powerful  genius,  and  mighty  influ- 
ence, have  been  twice  successfully  exerted,  to  save  us  from 
the  horrors  of  disunion  and  civil  war.  I will  propose— the 
health  of  the  son  of  Virginia,  the  adopted  son  of  Kentucky— 
Henry  Clay. 

— ® 

CASE  OF  GEORGE  GRANSTEIN. 

JUDGE  bay’s  report. 

Court  of  sessions  and  common  pleas,  October  term,  1839. 

Exparte  ) Upon  a petition  for  citizenship. 

Geo.  Granstetn.  S ' „ . ■ 

On  the  7th  October  last,  the  petitioner  presented  his  petition, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  court,  to  be  .admitted  to  the  right  of  ci- 
tizenship; and  the  same  being  taken  into  consideration,  he  ap- 
neared  to  be  entitled  to  that  privilege,  and  was  ordered  to  be 
admitted,  on  his  taking  the  usual  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  state 
of  South  Carolina,  and  of  fidelity  to  the  United  States. 

Upon  the  clerk’s  tendering  the  oath  to  the  petitioner,  his 
counsel  Mr.  King,  objected  to  his  taking  that  part  of  the  oath 
which  related  to  his  allegiance  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
but  was  willing  to  take  that  part  which  related  to  the  United 
States.  Whereupon  I refused  to  admit  him  as  a citizen,  un- 
less he  took  the  usual  and  customary  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 


state  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  that  of  fidelity  to  the  United 
States. 

The  grounds  upon  which  I refused  to  admit  him,  were  briefly 
the  following: 

First — That  South  Carolina  was  a sovereign  and  independent 
state,  and  had  an  unquestionable  right  to  prescribe  the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  she  would  admit  aliens  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizenship,  from  the  day  she  assumed  her  so- 
vereignty to  the  present  time,  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
rights  of  all  civilized  states. 

Secondly — That  she  had  uniformly  exercised  this  right  and 
power,  from  the  earliest  period  of  her  independence,  [even  be- 
fore the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  declared];  for 
in  the  constitution  of  1776,  the  form  of  the  oath  is  prescribed 
and  directed. 

And  in  the  constitution  of  19th  March,  1778,  the  same  form 
was  laid  down  and  directed,  after  the  independence  of  th« 
United  States  was  declared. 

Also,  in  the  act  of  March,  1786,  to  confer  the  right  of  citizen- 
ship, the  oath  is  prescribed  to  be  administered  to  aliens  on  being 
admitted. 

Thirdly — Because  it  was  one  of  the  highest  prerogatives  of 
the  state,  and  the  longest  in  use.  I could  not  therefore  permit 
it  to  be  called  in  question;  and  dismissed  the  petition 

E.  H.  BAY. 

His  honor  judge  Bay  will  please  take  notic^,  that  the  petition- 
er appeals  from  the  decision  in  the  case.  Because  having  ten- 
dered to  comply  with  all  the  conditions  required  by  the  act  of 
congress,  he  was  entitled  to  be  admitted  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  HAIG,  pro.  pet. 

Court  of  appeals,  .Spril  term^  1833. 

OPINION. 

The  4th  paragraph  of  the  8th  section,  art.  1.  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  provides  that  congress  shall  have  the 
power  “fo  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uni- 
form laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies  throughout  the  United 
States.”  In  1802,  congress  passed  “an  act  to  establish  an  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization,  and  to  repeal  the  acts  heretofore 
passed  on  that  subject,”  which,  amongst  other  conditions  to 
the  admission  of  an  alien  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  prescribes 
“that  he  shall  at  the  time  of  his  application  to  be  admitted,  de- 
clare on  oath,  before  some  of  the  courts  aforesaid,  that  he  will 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  he  doth 
absolutely  and  entirely  renounce  and  abjure  all  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  every  foreign  prince,  potentate,  state  or  sovereignty 
whatever,  and  particularly  by  name,  the  prince,  state  or  sove- 
reignty whereof  he  was  before  a citizen  or  subject.” — 2nd!  laws 
of  the  United  States,  by  Story,  850. 

The  petitioner  who  had  complied  with  all  the  other  requisites 
of  the  act  of  congress,  offered  at  the  time  of  his  application  to 
be  admitted,  to  make  the  declaration  on  oath,  required  by  it: 
but  the  presiding  judge  thought  he  must  also  take  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  state.  This  he  declined  to  do,  and  his  applica- 
tion was  on  that  account  dismissed.  The  question  now  is, 
whether  the  presiding  judge  had  a right  to  administer  an  addi- 
tional oath  to  the  petitioner. 

In  passing  upon  this  question,  it  may  be  useful  to  premise  ' 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  consequences  of  the  oath 
required  by  the  act  of  congress.  We  are  only  to  declare  what 
the  law  is,  not  the  obligation  which  the  oath  imposes.  It  is  per- 
haps, due  however  to  the  occasion  to  say,  that  I entertain  no 
doubt,  that  an  alien  when  admitted  to  be  a citizen,  acquires  all 
the  rights,  (except  that  of  being  elected  president),  and  incurs 
all  the  obligations  of  a native  citizen. 

He  owes  precisely  the  same  allegiance,  and  must  in  the  same 
manner  discharge  the  duties  consequent  upon  nativity  and  re- 
residence, to  the  state  or  the  United  States. 

The  power  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization  is 
in  the  express  words  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
granted  to  congress:  and  the  act  of  congress  of  1802,  was  pass- 
ed in  pursuance  of  that  power.  The  oath  prescribed  by  it  was 
the  only  one  which  could  be  required  to  be  taken  as  a prerequi- 
site to  the  admission  of  the  petitioner,  so  far  as  the  legislation 
of  congress  affects  this  question. 

Is  there  any  law  of  the  state  which  required  any  other  addi- 
tional oath  to  be  administered.?  It  is  perfectly  clear  on  examin- 
ing our  statute  book,  that  there  is  none. 

The  orders  referred  to  by  the  judge  below,  were  the  oaths  of 
office  prescribed  by  the  old  constitutions,  and  not  of  citizen- 
ship. These  were  superseded  by  the  oath  of  office  of  our  new 
constitution.  The  act  of  1784  (P.  L.  339,  340,)  was  repeated 
by  the  act  of  1786  (P.  L.  412.)  which  is  an  act  not  to  naturalize, 
but  to  confer  on  aliens  some  of  the  rights  of  citizens;  its  provi- 
sions are  substantially  enactments  granting  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  citizenship  to  aliens.  The  act  of  1788  (P.  L.  443) 
merely  provides  means  whereby  it  might  be  ascertained,  and  a 
record  preserved  of  such  aliens  as  had  been  naturalized  before 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution. 

The  act  of  1799,  (2nd  Faust  273)  grants  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  to  aliens,  upon  taking  and  subscribing  an 
oath  or  affirmation  of  “allegiance.”  The  act  of  1807  (acts  59, 

60)  is  in  direct  affirmation  of  the  act  of  congress,  as  having  es- 
tablished the  only  rule  of  naturalization  recognized  or  required 
by  this  state.  For  the  provision  of  the  act  provides  “tliat  every 
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alien  previously  to  his  or  her  being  entitled  to  avail  him  or  her- 
self of  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  act,  shall  declare  his  or  her  ir^ 
terUion  to  become  a citizen  of  the  United  States,  agreeably  to  the 
act  of  congress  in  such  case  made  and  providedJ^ 

From  this  review  of  the  legislation  of  the  state,  it  is  most  ma- 
nifest that  there  is  no  law  of  the  state,  which  requires  that  an 
alien  upon  being  admitted  a citizen,  should  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  state. 

From  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  South  Carolina 
true  to  her  principles  of  fidelity  to  it,  has  never  attempted  to  in- 
terfere with  the  naturalization  of  aliens. 

The  oath  prescribed  by  the  act  of  congress,  is  the  only  one 
which  any  law  requires  to  be  taken  by  an  alien  on  becoming  a 
citizen.  The  motion  to  reverse  the  decision  of  the  judge  be- 
low is  therefore  granted.  JNO.  B.  O’NEALE. 

> David  Johnson. 

We  concur,  j vVm.  Harper. 

MR.  CALHOUN’S  LETTER. 

The  citizens  of  Edgefield  village  having  invited  Mr.  Calhoun 
to  a public  dinner,  the  following  is  his  reply  declining  the  invi- 
tation. From  the  Edgefield  Carolinian. 

Fort  Hill,  March  27th,  1833. 

Gentlemen— I have  been  honored  by  your  note  of  the  18th 
inst.,  inviting  me,  in  the  behalf  of  my  friends  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edgefield,  to  partake  of  a public  dinner  to  be  given  at  such  time 
as  would  suit  my  convenience. 

In  declining  to  accept  this  testimony  of  the  approval  of  my 
public  conduct,  in  the  trying  scenes  through  which  I have  so 
lately  passed,  I am  governed  by  the  course,  to  which  I have  ad- 
hered throughout  the  arduous  and  noble  struggle,  which  this 
state  has  maintained  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  constitution 
for  so  many  years,  and  not  from  any  indifference  to  the  honor 
intended,  nor  want  of  respect  for  those,  who  have  tendered  it, 
in  a manner  so  kind,  and  with  an  approbation  so  warm  and  flat- 
tering, as  to  command  my  most  profound  gratitude. 

Foreseeing  from  the  commencement  of  this  controversy,  that 
the  part,  which  a sense  of  duty  compelled  me  to  take,  would, 
from  the  position  I occupied,  expose  the  stale,  as  well  as  myself, 
to  the  imputation  of  false  and  unworthy  motives,  and  thereby 
tend  to  weaken  the  sacred  cause,  for  which  she  contended,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty,  in  order  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practicable, 
such  effect,  to  decline  accepting  all  such  testimonials  of  the  pub- 
lic approval  of  my  course,  as  has  been  offered  me.  This  ori- 
ginating in  a sense  of  duly,  has  been  in  strict  accordance  with 
iny  feelings.  Having  no  personal  object  in  view,  I have  looked 
singly  to  an  honest  and  faithful  discharge  of  what  1 believe  to 
be  my  duty,  regardless  of  the  effects  on  my  future  prospects,  or 
even  on  the  standing  I may  have  acquired  by  past  services  with 
a large  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens,  with  whom  it  has  and  still 
continues  to  be  my  misfortune  to  differ,  in  reference  to  tlie  pub- 
lic interest,  at  this  important  crisis.  The  reason,  which  has 
heretofore  governed  my  conduct,  must  still  continue  to  influ- 
ence me.  The  struggle  to  preserve  the  liberty  and  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  to  arrest  the  corrupt  and  dangerous  tenden- 
cy of  the  government,  so  far  from  being  over,  is  not  more  than 
fairly  commenced.  In  making  this  assertion,  I do  not  intend  to 
say,  that  we  have  not  gained  already  an  important  advantage. 
Commencing  the  contest,  as  the  state  did  alone  and  under  so 
many  disadvantages— against  a system  apparently  so  immovably 
established  and  sustained  by  so  large  a majority,  and  so  power- 
ful an  interest;  opposed  and  denounced  both  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  opposition — to  come  off  not  only  without  defeat, 
but  with  decided  success,  is  indeed  a triumph.  In  spite  of  all 
these  difficulties,  we  have  upheld  and  successfully  asserted  our 
doctrines,  and  proved  by  actual  experience,  that  the  rejected 
and  reviled  right  of  nullification  is  not,  as  its  opponents  assert- 
ed, revolution  or  di.sunion,  but  is  that  high,  peaceable  and  effi- 
cient remedy;  that  great  conservative  principle  of  the  system, 
which  we  claim  it  to  be,  and  as  it  has  proved,  and  that,  loo,  af- 
ter all  the  usual  remedies  had  failed,  and  when  without  it  none 
other  remained,  but  secession,  the  last  resort  of  an  oppressed 
state,  but  which,  like  some  powerful  but  dangerous  medicine, 
cannot  be  prescribed,  till  the  disease  has  become  more  danger- 
ous, than  the  remedy,  and  when  the  life  of  the  patient  with  or 
withoutit,  is  almost  despaired  of.  Nor  let  any  one  suppose,  that 
I have  stated  the  facts  too  strongly,  in  saying,  that  we  have  suc- 
cessfully asserted  our  doctrines.  To  these  assertions  must  be 
attributed,  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  which,  whatever 
objections  there  may  be  to  some  of  the  details,  there  can  be 
no  division  of  opinion  on  the  point,  that  the  principle  for  which 
the  state  contended,  that  the  duties  ought  to  be  imposed  for  re- 
venue, and  that  no  more  ought  to  be  raised,  than  the  economi- 
cal wants  of  the  government  may  demand,  is  openly  and  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged  by  the  government.  Time,  it  is  true,  has 
been  liberally  allowed  for  the  gradual  termination  of  the  sj'stem, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  shock  and  losses  to  individuals,  which  ne- 
nessarily  follow  all  sudden  transitions,  even  from  an  erroneous 
to  a correct  principle  of  legislation;  but,  I feel,  I hazard  little 
in  asserting,  that  the  system  will  expire,  at  the  appointed  time, 
never  more  to  be  revived.  For  this  great  result,  you  owe  little 
to  me,  or  any  other  individual.  It  is  the  work  of  the  st.ite, — 
the  truth  of  the  doctrines  for  which  she  contended,  and  the  firm 
and  heroic  zeal,  ivith  which  she  has  been  sustained  by  her  sons, 
in  asserting  them;  and  by  none  more  so,  than  those  of  Edgefield, 
a district,  which  has  distinguished  itself  among  the  foremost  for 
its  union  and  promptitude  in  this  great  contest.  It  is,  I icpeat. 


to  the  noble  resolve  of  her  sons,  to  prefer  the  constitution  and 
liberty  to  life  itself,  to  which,  under  Providence,  we  are  to  at- 
tribute this  success  of  our  righteous  cause. 

But,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  by  supposing  that  the  dan- 
ger is  past.  We  have  but  checked  the  disease.  If  one  evil  has 
been  remedied,  another  has  succeeded— the  force  act  in  the 
place  of  the  protective  system— a measure,  striking  directly  at 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  constitution  and  deliberately 
passed  to  place  on  the  statute  book,  and  thereby  to  give  legal 
sanction  to  a theory  of  the  constitution,  utterly  hostile  to  that 
entertained  by  us,  and,  I may  add,  almost  the  entire  south.  I 
rest  not  this  assertion  on  inference.  What  I state,  was  openly 
avowed  in  debate,  and  among  others  by  its  leading  advocate, 
the  distinguished  senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  conceded 
that  if  the  theory  be  true,  that  the  constitution  is  a compact, 
formed  by  the  people  of  the  several  states,  as  distinct  sovereign 
communities,  and  is  binding  between  them  as  such,  then  would 
the  bill  be,  as  we  have  asserted  it  to  be,  directly  opposed  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  utterly  subver- 
sive of  thatinstriiHient;  and  lhatthe  bill  could  be  vindicated  only 
on  the  opposite  view,  which  he  maintained,  and  on  which  he 
advocated  its  passage — the  view,  which  regarded  the  people  of 
these  st.ates,  as  forming  one  nation,  and  the  government  as  pos- 
sessing the  exclusive  right  of  interpreting,  in  the  last  resort,  its 
own  powers;  and  thus  practically  substituting  for  the  constitu- 
tion the  will  of  the  majority,  with  the  right  of  assuming  at  dis- 
cretion, whatever  powers  it  might  think  proper,  and  to  enforce 
their  exercise,  however  oppressive  and  unconstitutional,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  or  even  with  the  noose  of  a halter.  Such 
now  is  our  constitution  as  attempted  to  be  established  by  an  ex- 
isting law  of  the  land;  and  such  will  be  the  constitution  in  fact, 
should  this  odious  act  not  be  resisted,  till  it  be  erased  from  the 
statute  book.  If  it  be  not  resisted— if  by  our  acquiescence,  the 
principles,  on  which  it  rests,  be  practically  established,  then 
will  there  be  an  end  to  our  constitutional  and  limited  govern- 
ment, and,  with  it,  to  liberty  and  the  constitution,  for  to  expect  to 
preserve  either,  under  such  a government,  would  be  one  of  the 
vainest  thoughts,  that  ever  entered  into  the  imagin.'ition  of  man. 

The  theory  of  our  constitution,  which  is  thus  attempted  to  be 
established  by  law — a theory,  which  denies,  that  the  constitu- 
tion is  a compact,  between  the  states,  and  which  traces  all  its 
powers  to  a majority  of  the  American  people,  or,  in  other 
words,  which  denies  the  federal  character  of  the  government, 
and  asserts  that  it  is  a consolidated  system,  is  of  recent  ori- 
gin, avowed  for  the  first  time,  but  three  years  since,  and  first 
officially  proclaimed  and  asserted,  within  the  last  few  months. 
There  was  a party,  it  is  said,  in  the  convention,  which  fmm- 
ed  the  constitution,  in  favor  of  consolidation;  but  it  is  a fact 
perfectly  established  by  the  journals  of  its  proceedings,  that 
they  were  defeated  in  that  design;  and  from  the  dissolution 
of  that  body,  till  the  time  stated,  all  parties,  the  federal,  as 
well  as  the  republican,  professed,  at  least,  to  believe,  that 
ours  was  a federal  system  of  government,  to  use  the  language 
of  Fisher  Ames,  one  of  the  most  zealous  and  distinguished  of 
the  former  party,  “a  republic  of  states,  arrayed  in  a federal 
union.”  The  dangerous  heresy,  of  which  the  odious  force 
bill  is  the  first  fruit,  after  having  been  thus  suppressed  in  the 
convention,  was  revived,  under  the  belief  that  it  was  the 
certain  and  effectual  means  of  fixing  on  the  country  forever 
the  unequal,  unjust  and  unconstitutional  system  which  so  long 
oppressed  the  staple  states,  and  is  now  placed  among  the  acta 
of  the  government  for  future  use;  like  fetters  forged  and  fitted 
to  the  limbs  of  the  states,  and  hung  up  to  be  used,  .as  occa- 
sion may  hereafter  require.  If  it  be  permitted  to  remain  there 
quietly,  the  time  will  come,  when  it  will  be  certainly  employed 
for  the  use  intended;  and  we  may  rest  assured  that  an  army  of 
fifty  thousand  bayonets,  eneamped  in  the  midst  of  the  staple 
statas,  would  not  half  so  eerminly  subject  them  to  the  will  of  a 
lawless,  unchecked  and  unrestrained  majority,  who  would  not 
fail  to  wage  a war  under  the  color  of  legislation  on  their  pro- 
perty and  prosperity,  more  oppressive  and  more  degrading,  than 
would  be  a tribute  exacted  by  actual  force. 

But  as  formidable,  as  would  be  this  measure,  if  acquiesced  in, 
it  may  be  easily  overthrown,  if  promptly  and  spiritedly  opposed, 
which  I may  add,  would  do  more  to  restore  the  constitution 
and  reform  the  government,  than  any  other  conceivable  event. 

I found  my  belief,  as  to  the  facility,  with  which  it  may  be  over- 
thrown, if  properly  opposed,  on  the  character  of  the  measure 
itself,  its  palpable  unconstitulionality,  in  many  particulars;  its 
dangerous  tendency;  its  novelty;  the  daring  assumptions  on  one 
side  and  denial  of  facts  on  the  other  as  necessary  to  sustain  it; 
the  absence  of  any  direct  and  powerful  pecuniary  interest,  (.as 
in  the  protective  system),  to  support  it;  but  above  all,  on  the 
deep  conviction,  which  the  weaker  portion  of  the  union  must 
shortly  feel,  if  it  does  not  already,  of  a concert  of  sentiment  and 
action,  not  only  to  arrest  the  me.asures  in  question,  but  to  guard 
against  a recurrence  of  similar  danger. 

Another,  and  an  important  advantage,  in  this  contest,  will 
also  result  from  the  character  of  the  me.asure.  ft  will  effectual- 
ly separate  the  real,  from  the  pretended  friends  of  state  rights — 
a cl.ass  that  has  done  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  more 
injury,  than  the  most  open  and  bitter  opponents.  To  .advocate, 
or  support  the  measure,  is  to  be  a consolidationist  in  the  strong- 
est and  most  odiotis  sense,  by  whatever  profession  accompani- 
ed, and  of  course  .all  who  .advocate  and  support  it,  will  forfeit  all 
claims  to  be  ranked  among  the  friend.s  of  state  rights. 

Looking  to  the  effects,  which  must  follow  its  overthrow,  we 
shall  find  much  to  anim.atc  us  in  the  contest.  The  poiut  at  issue 
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is  not,  whellier  this  or  that  particular  policy  of  the  general  go- 
vernin^eni  be  right  or  wrong,  but  whether  the  general  govern- 
liient  be  a consolidated  government,  of  unrestricted  powers,  or 
a federal  lepublic  of  states,  with  limited,  powers— an  issue  for 
the  first  time  presented,  and  on  the  decision  of  which  depends 
the  liberty  and  the  consliiniion  of  the  country;  and,  1 may  add, 
lha  very  existence  of  the  southern  states.  Let  us  not  forget  in 
this  great  contest,  that  we  are  acting,  in  maintaining  the  rights 
ol  the  states,  in  our  appro|iriate  sphere  of  political  duties,  and 
that  the  due  perlorimince  is  not  only  essential  to  our  security, 
but  to  uie  preservatioii  oi  our  system  of  governaierit. 

On  maintaining  the  balance  between  the  delegated  and  re- 
served  powers,  as  established  in  the  constitution'  the  success 
and  duration  ol  our  novel  and  complex,  but  beautiful  and  perfect 
system  ol  government,  obviously  depends.  Experience  has  now 
Shown,  wliere  the  pressure  and  benefit  of  that  unequal  monied 
action,  wliicli  necessarily  results  from  the  fiscal  operations  of  all 
governments,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  falls.  We  now  know 
that  the  pressure  must  be  ours,  as  the  weaker  party,  at  least  iri 
the  present  condition  of  the  country.  To  those  who  profit  by 
tins  unequal  monied  action,  may  be  safely  confided  the  defence 
ol  the  delegated  powers:  and  the  passage  of  the  force  bill,  as 
well  as  the  history  ol  the  last  sixteen  years,  clearly  demonstrates 
that  there  will  be  no  lack  of  zeal,  on  tlieir  part,  in  the  discharge 
ot  that  duty.  To  us  belongs  the  defence  of  the  reserved  powers; 
and  If  we  but  perform  tliat  high  duty  with  the  same  zeal,  on 
our  part,  the  balance  will  be  preserved,  and  the  system  be  safe. 
In  this  conflict,  between  the  two  powers,  the  patronac'e  of  the 
general  government  will  necessarily  be  on  the  side  of  the  stron<»- 
er  party,  who  will  be  in  authority;  and  let  us  con.stantly  bear  in 
mind,  that  this  gro.at  advantage  cannot  be  countervailed,  but  by 
maiulaiiiiiig,  in  lull  lorce  and  aiubority  tiie  reserved  powers  and 
the  sovereignty  ot  the  slates.  Nor  let  us  lorget,  that  if  the  ge- 
neral government  and  the  delegated  authority  represent  our 
power  and  majesty,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  states  and  the 
reserve^  powers  constitute  tlie  citadel  of  our  lihei  ty. 

In  this  action  ami  re-action  of  our  system,  between  the  two, 
let  us  not  repine  at  the  part  allotted  us.  If  it  has  its  disadvan- 
tages, it  lias  also  its  advantages.  Wliat  we  lose,  in  a monied 
point  of  view,  will  be  more  than  compensated  in  a moral  and 
political  point  of  view,  if  we  but  properly  discharge  oiir  duty  to 
our  country  and  ourselves.  To  restrict  the  general  government 
to  Us  proper  sphere;  to  guard  against  the  approaches  of  corrup- 
tiofi;  and  to  correct  that  tendency  to  despotic  rule,  so  natural  to 
governments  of  every  description;  lliese  are  tlie  high  duties 
assigned  to  us,  to  perform  which,  the  highest  qualities,  intellec- 
tual and  inoral,  are  required;  but  which,  if  faithfully  performed, 
will  certainly  be  followed  by  their  acquisition — an  acquisition 
in  whatever  light  regarded  wortli  more  than  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  VVitli  great  respect,  I am,  &,c.  J.  C.  CALHOUN. 

M,  Luborde,  J.  'Terry,  and  J.  F.  Carroll,  esqs.  committee. 
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MILITARY  CELEBRATION  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  Charleston  Mercury,  Mpril  3. 

Notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  on  Monday, 
the  volunteers  turned  out  in  force  and  with  great  spirit,  and 
made  a splendid  appearance.  The  troops  consi.sting  of  colonel 
Yeadoii’s  regiment  of  artillery,  and  captain  Wilson’s  corps  of 
heavy  artillery,  tlie  Charleston  rifleinen,  the  cadet  riflemen, 
Irish  volunteers,  Sumter  guards,  French  volunteers,  Scotch  vo- 
lunteers, Wasliington  .volunteers  and  Independent  greens,  were 
formed  under  the  command  of  brigadier  general  Hamilton,  in 
Meeting  street,  the  right  resting  on  Queen  street,  and  the  left  on 
St.  Michael’s  alley.  They  were  reviewed  by  the  governor  at 
T2  o’clock,  and  after  also  passing  in  review  on  the  line  of  march, 
moved  in  column  up  to  the  citadel,  the  extensive  galleries  of 
which  were  tlirongcd  with  a glorious  array  of  ladies,  who  re- 
gardless of  tlie  rain  which  continued  with  little  intermission 
throughout  the  day,  bad  early  assembled  to  greet  with  their 
smiles  those  who  had  manifested  such  honorable  promptness  to 
defend  them. 

The  troops  were  received  at  the  ciudel  gate  by  captain  Par- 
ker’s citadel  guard,  and  salutes  being  exchanged,  they  filed  into 
the  area  and  formed  in  solid  column.  The  governor  and  suite 
then  presented  themselves  on  the  balcony  fronting  the  troops, 
and  tlte  governor  addressed  the  volunteers  in  a short  and  feel- 
ing address,  and  after  thanking  them  warmly  in  the  name  of 
South  Carolina,  concluded  by  presenting  in  her  behalf  a splen- 
did standard  which  he  delivered  to  general  Hamilton.  General 
Hamilton  expressed  t.lie  thanks  of  ithc  troops,  paid  a warm  and 
richly  merited  trilmte  to  the  conduct  of  governor  Hay  tie  through- 
out the  recent  crisis,  and  after  a brief  address  to  bis  fellow  sol- 
diers, conunitied  the  flag  to  tlie  bands  of  limit.  Frost  of  tbe 
riflemen,  who  received  it  at  the.  head  of  a color  gu.ard.  Lieut. 
Frost  in  a few  eloquent  remarks,  pledged  the  volunteers  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  the  flag  in  every  event,  fl’he  speakers 
were  frequently  responded  to  by  tlie  hearty  cheers  of  the  assem- 
blage. 


The  flag,  painted  hy  Mr.  Oliphant,  is  heantirully  executed,  on 
a ground  of  rich  green  silk,  hordcred  with'a  deep  fringe  of  wliite, 
and  the  staff  surmounted  hy  a golden  crescent.  On  one  side 
are  represented  the  arms  of  tlie  state  (witli  the  nioiioes)  sup- 
ported by  an  armed  volunlecr,  with  the  word  “ '/OLUNTEERS” 
in  gilt  letters  above.  On  tlio  reverse  is  a boautiliil  palmetto 
tree,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a rattle-.siiake  in  its  warning  coil, 
with  the  significant  motto,  ‘‘ Noli  me  tangere.^’  Sheltered  by 
the  branches  of  tlte  palmetto  are  the.  inscriptions  “fl'HE  CON- 
STITUTION” and  “THE  UNION,”  and  over  all,  as  a crest 


to  the  palmetto,  and  supported  by  it,  inscribed  in  letters  of 
gold,  “LIBERTY— II’  MUST  BE  PRESERVED.”  Though 
remarkable  for  the  utmost  simplicity  of  design,  the  tout  ensem- 
ble of  the  flag  IS  singularly  rich  and  beautiful,  and  when  the  go- 
vernor unrolled  it,  at  tlte  conclusion  of  his  address,  and  display- 
ed Its  glorious  fold.s  to  the  gaze  of  the  assembled  multitude,  the 
shout  ol  enthusiasm  which  rent  the  air  to  give  it  welcome,  tes- 
iihed  to  the  admiration  with  which  it  was  beheld,  and  gave 
hearty  assurance  tliat  its  honor  will  ever  be  untarnished  in  the 
bands  of  tbe  volunteers  of  Charleston. 

After  the  ceremony  of  the  presentation,  the  troops  were  dis- 
missed to  partake  of  the  refreshments  which  had  been  amply 
provided  for  them  by  their  officers,  in  the  spacious  hall  beneath 
the  arsenal.  The  line  was  afterwards  formed,  and  a salute  of 
124  gnus  being  fired  by  the  artillery,  tbe  column  marched  down 
to  Broad  street,  and  the  troops  were  dismissed  at  about  four 
o’clock  ill  the  afternoon. 


On  the  whole,  notwithstanding  “the  melting  mood”  of  the 
aiinospliere,  the  effect  of  this  most  gratifying  exhibition,  was 
biglily  imposing  and  splendid.  All  the  uniform  volunteer  corps 
turned  out  in  their  slrenglb,  and  displayed  the  most  praisewor- 
thy discipline. 

We  observed  fRat  a morning  p.aper,  greatly  underrating  the 
actual  number  of  men  under  arms,  has  indulged  in  some  point- 
less sneers  because  they  did  not  amount  to  “tAowsands.”  It  is 
unimportant  whether  tbe  writer  of  that  senseless  article  knew 
the  tact  or  not,  that  the  order  for  the  review  embraced  only  that 
portion  ot  the  city  volunteers,  who  had  been  formed  into  wni- 
form  companies,  amounting  in  all  to  about  .500  men.  All  that 
portion  of  ti  e volunteers  in  the  beat  companies,  who  have  not 
uniformed  themselves,  were  not  ordered  out.  We  will  state, 
however,  for  the  information  of  our  union  friends,  that  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  in  the  city,  reported  to  the  brigadier  general 
alter  a careful  estimate,  amounts  to  upwards  of  thirteen  hundred. 
a very  good  number  when  we  consider  that  the  union  party  of 
Charleston,  unlike  their  patriotic  political  associates  in  several 
of  the  couiitiy  districts,  bad  almost  without  an  exception  held 
back  in  the  trying  hour,  and  refused  to  proffer  their  services  to 
South  Carolina.  Taking  these  tbinas  into  consideration,  no- 
thing but  blind  prejudice  or  wilful  falsehood,  can  deny  that  the 
parade  of  Monday,  was  such  as  to  gratify  the  pride  of  every  Ca- 
rolinian, as  well  for  the  numbers,  as  for  the  military  bearing 
and  admirable  performance  of  the  soldiers.  The  “paternaV^ 
state  of  the  elements  was  not  without  its  good  effect,  for  though 
it  was  sufficient,  as  the  union  papers  tell  us,  to  cool  the  ardour 
of  less  patriotic  men,  it  had  no  other  influence  upon  the  Char- 
leston boys,  than  to  indicate  their  fine  spirit.  Perfect  satisfac- 
tion and  undiminished  cheerfulness,  pervaded  all  ranks— and  the 
inconveniences  of  the  day  were  cither  altogether  forgotten  in 
its  pleasures,  or  only  served  for  matter  of  good  humored  amuse- 
ment. The  union  press  is  mistaken  in  supposing  as  they  do, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  nullifiers  would  be  damped  by  a repetition 
of  such  duty.  We  believe  that  without  exception,  they  would 
like  to  go  through  many  similar  campaigns.  We  believe  they 
C7ix\  stand  water,  as  we  are  sure  they  can  stand  fire.  The  whole 
affair  went  off  admirably,  and  will  long  be  remembered  with 
pride  and  pleasure  by  the  volunteers. 


From  the  Charleston  Mercury,  .8pril  4. 

Presentation  of  the  standard. — We  have  the  pleasure  oflay- 
ing  before  our  readers  the  addresses  of  gov.  Hayne  and  gen. 
Hamilton,  on  the  presenting  of  the  flag  to  the  volunteers,  on 
Monday.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  accompany  them  by  the 
speech  of  lieut.  Frost,  for  which  we  applied,  but  that  gentle- 
man declined  publishing  it. 


ADDRESS  OF  GOVERNOR  HAYNE. 

On  presenting  the  standard  to  the  volunteers. 

Fellow  citizens — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  satisfac- 
tion I have  derived,  from  seeing  this  day  the  volunteers  of 
Charleston — all  well  armed— well  disciplined— and  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  glorious  motto,  “prepared  with  strength  and  con- 
rage.”  Who  is  there  that  can  survey  this  proud  scene,  and  not 
feel  that  the  sure  defence  of  free  slates  is  to  be  found  in  the  cou- 
rage and  patriotism  of  their  people?  Where  are  the  myrmidons 
of  power,  who  could  hope  to  prevail  against  the  strong  arms 
and  stout  hearts  of  freemen, — animated  by  a noble  enthusiasm 
in  the  cause  of  liberty, — and  inspired  by  a holy  zeal  in  defence 
of  their  altars  and  their  firesides. 

Arrived  fellow-citizens  at  a most  interesting  crisis  in  our  po- 
litical affairs,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  take  a brief  retrospect 

But  a few  months  have  passed  away,  since  South  Carolina  was 
environed  by  difficulties,  and  beset  by  dangers.  Having  taken 
a noble  stand  in  defence  of  tbe  rights  and  liberties  of  us  all,  in- 
stead of  receiving  sympathy  and  support  from  those  whose  in- 
terests are  identified  with  her  own,  she  was  (with  a few  honora- 
ble exceptions)  coldly  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
federal  government, — backed  by  oiir  army  and  navy  heretofore 
sustained  by  the  voice  and  supported  by  the  treasury  of  the 
south,  and  now  for  tbe  first  time  in  our  history  used  as  an  in- 
strument of  despotism,  and  directed  to  wield  their  arms  not 
against  the  enemiws  of  their  country  abroad,  but  against  the 
bosoms  of  their  own  brethren. 

Threats  of  military  and  civil  vengeance,  were  loud  and  deep, 
and  to  add  still  darker  shades  to  the  piciiire — the  impression  had 
been  created, — I would  fain  hope  without  sufficient  foundation, 
that  the  first  blow  struck  by  the  federal  arm,  was  to  be  signal  of 
a desolating  civil  war.  In  this  condition  of  things — infinitely 
more  appalling  to  the  heart  of  the  patriot,  than  the  bloodiest 
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foreign  war;  and  as  well  calculated,  I mu^l  tliink,  to_  try  the 
souls  of  men,  as  tlie  darkest  scenes  of  the  revolution,  did  South 
Carolina  (jitaiW  Did  she  “humble  herself  in  dust  and  ashes, as  it 
was  predicted  that  she  would,  before  the  proud  oppressor?  Did 
she  yield  obedience  to  the  haughty  mandate  which  commanded 
her  to  “tear  from  her  archives”  her  solemn  decrees?  oh  no! 
Thankslje  to  God!  llie  spirit  of  liberty  was  not  yet  extinct  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  sons  or  daughters  of  Carolina.  They  had  not 
forgotten  the  lessons  taught  by  a glorious  ancestry,  that  liberty 
and  life,  are  inseparable  iii  the  bosoms  of  the  brave  and  the  free. 

A few  of  the  venerable  relics  of  the  revolution  still  lingered 
amongst  us,  in  whom  the  s()irit  of  ’76  not  merely  survived,  but 
was  seen  burning  brighter  and  brighter  to  the  last.  Unsubdued 
by  difficulties,  unappalled  by  dangers, — the  people  of  South 
Car(dina  taking  counsel  to  their  own  brave  hearts,  and  con- 
sultijig  the  interests,  and  the  honor  of  the  state  met  the  crins 
like  freemen;  and  Carolina,  instead  of  crouching  at  the  footstool 
of  the  oppressor,  rose  in  her  native  niajesty,  and  like  our  own 
eagle,  “towering  in  his  pride  of  fliglit,”  bid  defiance  to  the  ty- 
rant’s power.  With  a promptitude,  unanimity  and  zeal,  w’hich 
if  ever  equalled,  has  surely  never  been  surpassed,  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  at  the  first  trumpet  call,  flew  to  her  standard 
and  voluntarily  devoted  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  her  defence. 
There  is  something  in  an  honest,  manly  and  unfaltering  adlie 
rence  to  princiide,  and  a fearless  performance  of  duty,  which 
commands  the  respect  of  mankind,  and  all  experience  has  pro- 
ved that  the  best  way  to  avoid  danger  is  to  be  prepared  to  meet 
it.  f'ellovv  soldiers — you  and  your  brave  compatriots  in  arms, 
the  volunteers  of  Carolina,  and  f make  this  declaration  from  a 
deep  conviction  of  its  truth,  hai'C  saved  the  state,  and  are  enti- 
tled to  the  honors  of  a civic  triumph. 

If  we  have  not  been  involved  in  all  the  liorrors  of  civil  war — 
if  our  streets  have  not  been  deluged  with  blood — our  dwellings 
wrapt  in  flames,  and  our  fields  devastated,  if  instead  of  mourn- 
ing over  the  desolation  and  ruin  which  follow  in  the  train  of  in- 
vading armies,  and  are  the  bitter  fruit  of  civil  strife,  you  are  now 
permitted  to  rejoice  with  honest  exultation  at  the  new  and  im- 
proved condition  of  our  aliairs,  and  the  cheering  prospect  before 
us — we  are  indebted  under  heaven  for  all  this  to  the  undaunted 
spirit  of  our  people,  to  our  twenty  thousand  patriotic  volun- 
teers, who  have  held  themselves  in  constant  readiness  to  repel 
invasion,  and  were  known  to  be  prepared  to  lay  down  their  lives 
in  defence  of  the  sacred  soil  of  Carolina. 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  precise 
character  of  the  new  tariff,  great  indeed  has  been  the  gain — in- 
estimable the  advantages  purchased,  as  we  believe  chiefly  by 
your  virtue,  firmness  and  patriotism.  Is  it  nofAiwg  fellow  citi- 
zens, fora  single  state  to  have  stood  up  unaided  and  alone  in 
defence  of  her  rights  against  the  colossal  power  and  patronage 
of  the  federal  government?  Nothing  to  have  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  union,  before  it  was  too  late,  to  those  great 
fundamental  truths,  on  the  final  establishment  of  which  must 
depend  the  preservation  of  the  constitution  and  the  union?  Is  it 
nothing  to  have  arrested  the  progress  of  the  miscalled  American 
System,  that  vile  scheme  of  robbery  and  plunder,  by  which,  un- 
der the  color  of  law,  the  proceeds  of  your  labor  and  capital  are 
transferred  to  others,  and  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  the  set- 
tled policy  of  the  country?  Is  nothing  to  have  obtained  a dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  principle — aye,  and  to  have  it  recorded 
in  the  statute  book — that  the  duties  shall  be  eventually  reduced  to 
the  revenue  standard,  and  that  no  more  money  shall  he  raised  than 
may  be  necessary  to  the  economical  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment— thereby  destroying  at  one  blow  the  prohibition,  mini- 
mums,  specific  duties,  and  other  fraudulent  devices,  constituting 
the  very  life  blood  of  the  protective  system?  And  finally  is  it 
nothing  that  by  the  promised  reduction  of  the  duties,  a fatal 
blow  will  be  given  to  those  extravagant  and  unauthorised  ap- 
propriations of  the  public  money  by  which  one  portion  of  the 
people  are  robbed  that  others  may  be  corrupted?  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  any  one  not  to  see,  that  these  are  great  and  valuable 
achievements,  and  if  there  be  any  by  whom  they  will  be  more 
highly  esteemed  from  denying  to  Carolina  any  agency  in  pro- 
ducing them,  be  IT  so.  We  feel  conscious  that  we  have  done 
our  duty  honestly  and  fearlessly — we  have  stood  by  our  country 
in  the  hour  of  her  trial;  we  have  adhered  to  Carolina  through 
good  report  and  evil  report — and  for  the  rest,  we  know  that  pos- 
terity will  do  us  justice.  We  have  fought  the  good  fight — God 
has  given  us  the  victory — we  will  not  quarrel  about  the^distribu- 
tioji  of  the  honors,  and  if  our  country  is  permitted  to  enjoy  its 
fruits,  let  who  will  take  the  spoils. 

I am  now  fellow  citizens  about  to  perform  a most  grateful 
offico.  I am  about  to  confer  upon  you  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
this  state  the  most  distinguished  token  of  public  approbation, 
which  it  is  i n my  power  to  bestow.  The  state  has  through  the  con- 
vention declared  her  sovereign  will,  that  in  the  present  aspect 
of  our  political  affairs,  the  existing  organization  of  the  volun- 
teers shall  be  maintained,  and  I have  this  day  issued  orders  to 
that  effect,  which  will  be  read  at  the  head  of  your  respective 
companies.  Congress  has  committed  another  bold,  and  daring 
usurpation  on  the  rights  of  the  stales,  by  the  passage  of  an  act 
commonly  called  the  force  bill.  While  that  act  shall  remain 
unrepealed  upon  the  statute  book,  and  the  principles  it  embo- 
dies and  sanctioned  by  tliose  who  are  entrusted  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  national  affairs,  there  can  be  no  safety  for 
the  rights  of  the  states,  hut  in  being  constantly  prepared  to  defend 
them  “at  any  and  every  hazard.”  We  trust  that  public  opinion 
will,  ere  long  seal  the  fate  of  that  bill,  and  that  it  will  perish 
amidst  the  universal  execrations  of  the  people.  But  while  tlie 


principles  are  abroad  against  which  we  are  struggling  let  me  tell 
you,  that  we  holdall  our  rights  by  no  other  tenure  than  that 
“eternal  vigilance”  without  which  we  are  told  liberty  cannot 
be  saved. 

Influenced  by  these  views,  as  an  honorable  reward  for  past 
services — and  incentive  to  future  exertion,  I now  present  to  the 
volunteers  of  Charleston,  through  your  commander,  brigadier 
general  Hamilton,  this  standard  bearing  the  arms  of  the  stale, 
with  this  solemn  injunction,  that  as  citizens  und  soldiers  you  will 
always  cherish  in  your  hearts,  and  exemplify  in  your  lives,  the 
noble  senlirnent  which  is  emblazoned  upon  its  folds,  “liberty, 
IT  MUST  BE  preserved.” 

GENERAL  HAMILTON’S  REPLY. 

Gen.  Hamilton  on  receiving  the  standard  replied  as  follows; — 

“On  the  part  of  the  volunteers  of  Charleston,  I accept  with 
sentiments  of  profound  gratitude,  and  with  feelings  of  the  most 
lively  satisfaction,  the  proud  and  gorgeous  standard  which  your 
excellency  has  been  pleased  to  present  to  us  in  the  name  and  be- 
half of  tiie  state  of  douth  Carolina.  To  have  received  at  your 
hands,  this  soul  stirring  banner,  infinitely  enhances  its  value. 

“Who  so  fit  sir,  as  yourself  to  present  to  us  this  donation? 
Yon,  who  in  the  dark  hour  of  a starless  night,  when  South  Ca- 
rolina seemed  deserted  by  the  vvlnde  world,  rent  in  twain  by  dis- 
sentions  among  her  very  children  whose  only  rivalry  ought  to 
have  been  who  could  have  loved  and  served  her  best,  stood  at 
your  post  of  duty,  cool,  collected  and  undismayed: — yes,  at  that 
very  moment  when  our  city  was  beleaguered  by  a standing 
force,  whose  valor  and  prowess  we  had  vainly  supposed,  could 
only  be  turned  against  the  common  enemies  of  the  country — 
when  the  national  legislature,  who  with  equal  delusion  we  had 
supposed  were  the  guardians  of  the  public  liberties  of  the  coun- 
try, were  seen  catering  for  the  malice  of  an  infuriated  despot, 
ami  from  the  fragments  of  a broken  and  violated  constitution, 
were  arming  his  bands  that  he  might  wreak  his  vengeance,  not 
only  on  the  bosom  of  those  who  liad  largely  contributed  to  place 
him  in  power,  but  that  he  might  even  strike  the  spot  of  his  birth, 
the  land  where  he  first  saw  the  light  of  heaven. 

It  was  at  a period  like  this,  I surrendered  the  executive  of  the 
state, comparatively  defenceless,  iiito  your  hand.<;  with  scarcely 
a cannon  mounted  or  a musket  equipped  for  the  field,  our  arse- 
nals empty  and  hardly  powder  in  our  magazines  to  fire  an  ordi- 
nary salute.  You,  however,  met  and  vanquished  the  crisis. 
Applying  the  resources  of  your  sound  judgment  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit  to  this  exigency  in  the  short  space  of  one  month,  we 
had  ammunition  enough  to  have  blown  up  every  public  build- 
ing and  every  private  dwelling  in  the  capital  of  this  confederacy, 
the  materials  for  ail  arms  of  service  were  collected  with  unex- 
ampled dispatch,  for  equipping  five  thousand  men  for  the  field 
to  begin  with — and  preparations  we  know  were  in  progress  for 
arming  our  whole  volunteer  force.  Your  heroic  call  -was  re- 
sponded to  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean,  and  thrilled  and  re- 
verberated throughout  our  land.  It  must  have  indeed  been  to 
you  one  of  the  mo.st  cheering  of  all  possible  circumstances,  that 
the  force  in  arms  was  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  the  suflrag- 
es  which  our  party  rendered  at  the  ballot  box,  when  by  a victo- 
rious and  overwhelming  majority  they  recorded  their  heroic  de- 
termination no  longer  to  submit  to  oppression. 

It  does  not  become  me,  still  less  the  brave  men  whom  I have 
the  honor  to  command,  in  a spirit  of  vain  boasting,  to  predict 
what  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  struggle  into  which  we 
would  have  been  hurried,  but  for  the  recent  adjustment  of  our 
controversy  with  the  general  government.  A long  and  uninter- 
rupted peace  had  rendered  our  hands  unused  to  the  implements 
of  war— without  pretending  to  much  science  in  this  art,  we 
should  at  least  have  tried  to  do  our  duty  to  our  country.  One 
thing,  sir,  is  quite  certain,  when  the  tug  did  come,  if  we  had  al- 
lowed the  enemy  to  have  occupied  more  of  our  territory  than 
was  necessary  for  ms  to  bury  their  dead,  the  very  spirit  of  our  fa- 
thers would  have  spoken  from  their  graves  and  rebuked  our  de- 
generacy. 

We  are  cheered  by  the  determination  y’our  excellency  has 
announced,  not  to  disband  the  volunteers  of  South  Carolina 
whilst  the  force  bill  is  suspended  over  our  heads,  however  idle 
its  brute  thunder.  We  respond  cordially  to  your  patriotic  senti- 
ments on  this  subject,  and  one  and  all  declare,  let  us  remain  in 
full  organization  with  arms  in  our  hands,  until,  in  the  language 
of  our  own  highly  gifted  and  highly  cherished  statesman,  this 
law,  “gashed  with  dishonorable  wounds,  is  torn  with  disgrace 
from  the  statute  book.”  Allow  me  to  renew  to  you  again,  sir, 
my  profound  acknowledgments  for  this  inestimable  donation, 
and  to  assure  you  that  under  th  ■.  tegis  of  our  own  palmetto,  it 
shall  never  be  tarnished. 

General  Hamilton  then  turned  to  the  troops  and  addressed 
them  as  follows: — Fellow  soldiers!  This  banner  is  committed 
to  our  guardianship.  Although  a civic  triumph  has  followed 
our  recent  struggle  for  the  preservation  of  our  rights,  and  a 
comparative  calm  now  settles  on  the  surface  of  a community 
lately  so  deeply  convulsed;  yet  it  is  impossible  from  causes  so 
fearfully  at  work  in  our  federative  system  of  government,  to  tell 
how  soon  this  tranquillity  may  again  be  disturbed.  Every  man 
who  love.s  his  country  must  wish  the  bright  stars  which  form 
the  constellation  of  this  union,  may  long  shine  in  its  firmament 
in  blended  justice,  harmony  and  peace.  But  this  blessing  is 
not  under  our  control.  If  in  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of 
Providence,  it  should  be  willed  otherwise,  look  out  for  this  ban- 
ner. “You  will  see  it  xvaving  in  the  pathway  of  honor  and 
duty,”  bearing  on  its  ample  folds  the  effigy  of  that  glorious  tree, 
whose  invincible  shaft!  ifts  high  its  verdant  top  to  kiss  and  greet 
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the  earliest  light  of  heaven.  Consecrated  here  in  the  thronged 
presence  of  that  better  part  of  God’s  fair  creation,  whom  the 
vow  of  manhood  compels  us  to  defend,  and  the  very  sacrament 
of  our  nature  leads  us  to  love,  honor  and  adore,  let  us  swear 
that  it  shall  never  be  dishonored. 

Ensign  Frost!  To  your  hands  this  standard  is  committed.  In 
placing  it  in  your  possession,  I know  that  it  is  confided  to  one 
whose  patriotism  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  proud  and 
cheering  associations  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  whose 
valor  will  defend  it,  bright  and  stainless  from  reproach.  Long 
may  it  WTive,  the  emblem  of  our  past  triumph,  and  the  incen- 
tive to  renewed  glorious  and  untiring  efforts  for  our  country. 

THE  VOLUNTEER  BALL. 

This  magnificent  pageant  was  given  by  subscription  amongst 
the  volunteers  of  Charleston,  in  honor  of  the  principles  of  state 
sovereignty,  for  the  support  of  which  they  had  enlisted  them- 
selves on  the  muster  rolls  of  their  beloved  and  oppressed  state, 
whose  sacred  soil  they  had  armed  themselves  to  defend  against 
the  threatened  violence  of  a parricidal  tyrant.  A late  en- 
tertainment having  been  given  by  the  party  who  oppose  their 
state,  to  the  officers  of  the  federal  government  sent  to  enforce 
the  tyrant’s  will  against  the  authorities  and  citizens  of  Carolina; 
and  the  elegance  of  that  entertainment  being  the  subject  of 
much  eulogy  amongst  these  patriotic  gentlemen,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  those  who  were  true  to  their  state,  that  such  a festival 
should  be  given  as  to  prove  them  no  less  superior  in  the  .fidelity 
of  their  allegiance,  than  in  the  taste  and  splendor  of  their  festi- 
vities. The  time  fixed  upon  was  the  evening  of  the  27th  of 
March,  and  the  place  selected  was  the  extensive  area  and  spa- 
cious rooms  of  the  citadel.  As  the  ball  was  a military  one  in 
its  character  the  locale  and  the  martial  decorations  with  which 
it  was  adorned,  were  in  tasteful  and  appropriate  keeping  with 
the  occasion.  This  immense  edifice  being  constructed  in  a 
quadrangular  form,  encloses  an  open  space  of  about  160  feet 
by  about  65  feet,  including  its  extensive  piazzas.  This  enclo- 
sure was  covered  over  at  the  top,  with  a canopy  of  canvas, 
and  the  ground  floored  over  for  the  dance  and  promenade. — 
Around  the  interior  of  the  area  were  erected  colossal  pillars  of 
the  Doric  order,  supporting  at  the  centre  their  floor  of  extensive 
corridors  and  at  their  summit  the  eves  of  the  roof.  The  broad 
projection  in  front  of  the  building,  formed  on  each  side,  and 
above  the  gate  way,  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  as  was  each. of 
the  pillars  around  the  interior,  with  vareigated  lamps  arranged 
in  fanciful  and  picturesque  forms.  A large  transparency  of  the 
arms  of  the  state  was  placed  immediately  over  the  entrance, 
and  presented  a beatiful  and  dazzling  appearance  to  those  who 
approached  the  building.  Upon  this  transparency  was  inscrib- 
ed in  broad  and  conspicuous  characters,  the  motto  of  ^^NUL- 
LIFICATION THE  RIGHTFUL  REMEDY.”  At  tiie  base 
of  each  column  surrounding  the  interior,  to  the  number  of 
twenty,  a pyramid  of  cannon  balls  was  constructed;  on  the  ca- 
pitals of  each  the  name  of  a state  rights  and  volunteer  district 
was  inscribed;  and  at  the  centre  of  each  column  supporting  the 
corridors,  was  fixed  a semi-circular  frieze  of  muskets  enclosing 
and  sustaining  on  each  side  of  the  respective  pillars  a large 
standard  whose  ample  drapery  was  tastefully  gathered  and 
bound  at  the  staff,  and  projected  above  in  graceful  folds.  In 
corners  of  the  space  enclosed,  were  placed  eight  beautiful  pieces 
of  brass  ordinance,  medallions  bearing  patriotic  devices  and  in- 
scriptions, in  honor  of  state  rights  principles  and  distinguished 
statesmen,  were  suspended  between  the  columns,  and  at  inter- 
vals throughout  the  entire  building.  These  medallions  were 
bound  with  wreaths  of  evergreen  and  flowers,  which  were  also 
hung  in  beautiful  festoons  from  the  cornice  of  the  roof  and  gal- 
leries, under  which  benches  were  arranged  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  ladies.  In  addition  to  the  numerous  variegated  lamps 
which  were  hung  around  the  pillars  and  the  ballustrades,  chan- 
deliers were  suspended  at  equal  distances  above  and  below  the 
floor  of  the  galleries,  and  lofty  pyramids  of  lamps  erected  in 
each  corner  of  the  enclosure,  so  that  a flood  of  light  was  cast 
over  the  whole  of  this  festive  scene.  Directly  opposite  to  the 
entrance  was  erected  a spacious  orchestra,  with  Gothic  arches, 
adorned  .at  the  base  with  piles  of  cannon  balls  and  rows  of  mus- 
kets, and  at  the  summit  with  festoons  of  drapery  and  ever- 
greens. On  e.ach  side  of  this  orchestra  was  planted  a lofty 
palmetto  tree,  whose  graceful  foliage  concealed  from  view  the 
musicians  of  two  excellent  bands,  and  gave  to  the  swell  of  their 
harmonious  strains  the  semblance  of  music  issuing  from  the 
cherished  boughs  of  our  honored  palmetto. 

Behind  the  orchestra,  in  the  spacious  artillery  room,  extend- 
ing .almost  the  entire  length  of  the  edifice,  were  laid  four,  tables 
of  similar  length,  for  tlie  abundant  supper  provided  for  the  com- 
pany. On  the  second  floor  of  the  building,  the  extensive  armory 
was  brilliantly  illuminated  with  chandeliers  and  innumerable 
candles  inserted  in  the  muzzles  of  the  musketry,  and  adorned 
with  wreaths  and  festoons  of  evergreen,  intertwined  with  the 
arms,  which  were  arranged  in  various  forms  along  the  sides  of 
this  immense  saloon,  producing  a most  brilliant  and  dazzling 
effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  I'he  numerous  apart- 
ments opening  into  the  corridors  were  lighted  up  and  thrown 
open  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  .as  card  rooms  and 
wine  rooms  for  the  gentlemen,  and  occasional  sitting  rooms  for 
the  ladies. 

The  company  were  received  on  entering  by  the  managers,  and 
the  ladies  conducted  to  the  seats  prepared  for  them  until  the 
dancing  and  promenading  commenced.  The  floors  were  deco- 
rated with  various  figures,  dividing  off  the  spaces  allotted  to 
each  cotillon  and  quadrille.  At  the  appointed  hour  (half  past  7) 


the  company  began  to  assemble,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  the 
vast  hall  of  the  area  was  crowded  to  excess.  At  half  past  eight, 
the  governor  entered  with  his  suite,  announced  by  a flourish  of 
trumpets  and  a flight  of  rockets  and  shells  from  the  open  grounds 
on  the  exterior  of  the  citadel.  The  promenading  and  dancing 
were  then  commenced,  and  continued  in  succession  during  the 
whole  evening,  with  the  occasional  handing  of  refreshments, 
until  half  past  three  in  the  morning,  when  the  company  retired, 
much  delighted  with  the  amusement  of  the  evening. 

The  coup  d'cdl  presented  by  this  brilliant  scene  was  such  as 
can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  The  effect  from  the  galleries  was 
peculiarly  beautiful,  and  appeared  to  call  forth  the  special  admi- 
ration of  the  ladies,  who  in  walking  round  the  corridors  looked 
down  upon  the  gay  scene  beneath,  as  one  of  fairy  enchantment 
rather  than  of  bright  reality. 

The  vast  concourse  of  splendidly  dressed  ladies  and  of  gay 
cavaliers  in  their  military  costumes,  winding  through  the  mazes 
of  the  dance,  presented  the  appearance  of  an  eastern  gala,  in 
the  halls  of  some  gorgeous  palace,  during  the  days  of  chivalry 
and  romance. 

The  combined  effect  of  the  various  and  magnificent  decora- 
tions, of  the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  lights,  and  the  v.ast  space 
over  which  the  eye  of  the  spectator  wandered,  in  gazing  from 
one  end  to  the  other  of  this  splendid  and  capacious  saloon  aflTord- 
ed  a spectacle,  such  as  we  venture  to  affirm,  has  never  been 
seen  in  America. 

The  number  of  persons  present  amounted  to  nearly  3,000,  and 
no  entertainment  was  ever  conducted  with  greater  propriety  and 
order. 

The  following  is  a list  of  such  of  the  mottoes  as  we  could  pro- 
cure from  the  various  medallions  and  transparencies. 

“NULLIFICATION 

THE  RIGHTFUL  REMEDY.” 

“PARAMOUNT  ALLEGIANCE 

TO  THE  STATE.” 

“ROBERT  y.  HAYNE, 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  SO.  CA. 

“Let  others  desert  her  if  they  can— -Let  them  revile  her 
if  they  will — I shall  stand  or  fall  with  Carolina. 

In  ‘weal  and  in  woe’ — through  evil  re- 
port and  through  good  report, 

I go  for  my  country.” 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 

THE  GREAT  LUMINARY  OF  THE  SOUTH: 

“He’ll  leave  his  lofty  name, 

A light  and  landmark  on  the  cliflTs  of  fame.” 
STEPHEN  D.  MILLER, 

“The  ballot  box — the  jury  box — and  the  cartouch  box.’* 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

THE  FATHER  OF  HIS  COUNTRY. 

GEN.  THOMAS  SUMTER, 

The  “Game  Cock”  of  the  South,  whose  last  crow  tvas 
for  liberty. 

RESISTANCE  TO  TYRANNY, 

IS  OBEDIENCE  TO  GOD. 

JAMES  HAMILTON,  Jon.: 

ex-president  of  THE  STATE  CONVENTION, 

The  Bayard  of  South  Carolina — Without  fear  and  without 
reproach. 

GEORGE  McDUFFIE: 

The  heart  of  Hampden,  and  the  tongue  of  Henry. 

WILLIAM  HARPER. 

“We  can  add  nothing  to  his  fame, 

For  panegyric  sinks  below  his  name.” 

On  a handsome  urn  was  inscribed,  in  a conspicuous  position — 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 

OF 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 

July,  1826. 

“Recorded  honors  shall  gather  round  his  monument,  and  thick- 
en, over  him.  It  is  a solid  fabric,  and  will  sup- 
port the  laurels  which  adorn  it.” 

GEN.  CHS.  C.  PINCKNEY, 

Millions  for  Defence — but  not  a cent  for  Tribute. 

GEN.  THOMAS  PINCKNEY, 

His  Head  was  the  temple  of  wisdom — his  Heart  the  sanctuary 
of  virtue. 

WARREN  R.  DAVIS  AND  ROBERT  W.  BARNWELL, 
Two  of  Carolina’s  brightest  Jewels. 

WARREN,  BAKER  and  HAMILTON, 

Nullifiers  in  ’76  and  in  ’33. 

In  youth  and  old  age,  alike  devoted  to  the  holy  cause  of  Liberty. 
ROBERT  J.  TURNBULL. 

The  Roman  Brutus  struck  with  a Dagger  for  the  Liberties  of 
his  country — the  Carolina  Brutus  uplifts  the  invin- 
cible arm  of  Reason  and  of  Truth. 

LIBERTY. 

“’Tis  sweeter  to  bleed  for  an  age  at  her  shrine. 

Than  to  sleep  for  a moment  in  chains.” 

“Freedom’s  battle  once  begun. 

Though  baffled  oft  is  ever  won.” 

“Breathes  there  a man  with  soul  so  dead. 

Who  never  to  himself  hath  said. 

This  is  my  own,  my  native  land.” 

“Whether  we  st.and  or  fall,  survive  or  perish,  it  shall  be 
With  Freedom’s  .soil  beneath  our  feet. 

And  Freedom’s  Banner  streaming  over  us.” 
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(j!7>The  speech  of  Uie  venerable  Lafayette,  in  the  French 
chamber  of  deputies,  concerning  the  violation  of  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  at  his  house,  at  La  Grange— has  ail  the  “fire  of  the 
Hint”  of  the  American  revolution.  He  is,  indeed,  a wonderful 
man— and  seeniingly  preserved,  as  if  by  miracles,  for  a guide  and 
pattern,  a beacon  or  a light,  “in  these  our  days.” 

(llj»Having,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Register,  given  the 
full  and  formal  account  of  the  grand  military  celebration  and 
ball,  in  honor  of  nullification,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
including  all  Uie  flourishes  of  trumpets,  and  other  tcind  instru- 
ments used  on  that  august  occasion — we  now  insert  another  ac- 
count of  the  affair,  from  the  graphic  pen  of  the  editor  of  the 
‘Portland  Advertiser” — whose  correspondence  from  Washing- 
ton was  so  much  sought  after,  and  extensively  published,  during 
the  late  session  of  congress.  We  think  that  most  of  his  “hits” 
are  perfectly  fair— and  may  be  properly  presented  'hy  way  of  off- 
set to  the  pompous  and  awful  statement  which  we  have  pre- 
served concerning  the  things  that  had  happened  because  of  the 
gathering  of  five  hundred  volunteers,  under  brigadier  general 
Hamilton,  “commanding  the  state  troops  at  Charleston.” 

Qg-It  will  be  seen  by  a brief  notice  of  the  decision  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of  Columbia,  that 
Dr.  Watkins  has  been  discharged  from  his  long,  and  cruel,  con- 
finement. Of  the  measure  of  punishment  awarded,  because  of 
offences  committed  by  this  unfortunate  individual,  few  persons 
complained— even  though  many  believed  that  such  punishment 
was  inflicted  with  a severity  beyond  the  law;  but  the  proceed- 
ings had  against  him,  subsequent  to  the  expiration  of  the  impri- 
sonment to  which  he  was  sentenced  because  of  the  criminaZ 
part  of  his  conduct,  have  excited  a generous  sympathy;  for 
these  proceedings  were  founded  only  upon  a simple  matter  of 
debt— which,  though  it  might  have  been  incurred  in  crime,  had 
been  legally  relieved  of  that  part  of  its  character  in  the  punish- 
ment imposed.  We  are  of  those  who  never  believed  that  Dr. 
Watkin’s  intended  to  make  a permanent  appropriation  of  public 
money,  illegally,  to  his  own  private  use— but  his  acts  in  this 
case  cannot  be  further  palliated  or  excused,  nor  has  the  penalty 
inflicted  been  found  fault  with.  For  years  past,  however,  he 
has  been  closely  and  austerely  imprisoned,  because  of  a mere 
plea  of  debt — which  it  was  perfectly  known  that  he  could  not 
pay;  and  w’e  rejoice  in  his  release,  that  he  may  again  mix  in 
that  society  which  he  was  so  well  fitted  to  adorn — and,  in  a 
rigid  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  husband,  father  and  citi- 
zen, lead  all  men  to  forgive,  if  all  cannot  forget,  his  momentary 
aberation  from  an  honorable  course. 

We  slmll,  probably,  insert. the  opinion  of  the  court  at  full 
length.  It  may  become  highly  important  to  gentlemen  of  the 
bar,  because  of  proceedings  yet  to  be  had — for  that  Dr.  Watkins 
will  claim  damages,  because  of  an  imprisonment  pronounced 
illegal,  must  needs  be  expected. 


on  account  of  interests,  might  have  been  avoided;  still  the 
general  policy  adopted  and  pursued  will  cause  prosperity 
to  abound;  and  millions  disbursed,  though  not  returning 
one  per  cent,  to  the  treasury,  may  have  been  very  profitably 
invested.  The  fears  of  some  as  to  accumulations  of  a 
public  debt,  and  the  “glory”  of  others  because  that  such 
debt  has  been  reduced  in  their  day,  may  be  equally  dis- 
creet or  equally  absurd — equally  becoming  the  statesman, 
or  equally  suited  to  the  prattle  of  an  infant.  When  a debt 
incurred  faiidy  represents  a value  obtained,  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  incumbrance,  even  on  an  mdividval ; but  it 
is  often  wise  in  a state  to  incur  a debt  which  shall  yield 
no  return  to  the  treasury  of  the  state,  for  its  own  liquida- 
tion— because  of  advantages  conferred  on  the  citizens  of 
the  state,  whose  aggregate  of  private  wealth  is  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  public  prosperity,  and  presents  the 


Internal  improve.ments  and  runuc  debts.  We 
give  place  to  a long  and  highly  interesting  report  made 
to  the  house  of  rejiresentatives  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
slate  of  the  finances — less  because  of  the  information 
which  it  will  afford  to  tlie  people  of  tliat  commouweallh, 
than  on  account  of  the  instruction  which  it  conveys  to 
every  thinking  citizen  of  the  United  States.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say,  for  we  do  not  believe,  that  everij  public 
w’ork  undertaken  by  Pennsylvania — road,  canal  and  Iiridge, 
was  wisely  commenced  and  at  the  most  proper  time.  Some, 
perhaps,  have  been  authorised  that  votes  might  be  ob- 
tained in  favor  of  others, — and  certain,  of  questionable 
utility,  may  have  received  the  legislative  sanction,  that 
particular  improvements,  of  undoubted  importance,  should 
be  vigorously  pursued;  .and  we  are  also  inclined  to  tliink 
that  a sound  economy  w ould  have  directed  the  power  of 
the  state  to  the  doing  of  fewer  things  at  a time — by  which 
it  is  probable  that  large  sums  e.xpended  for  labor,  or  paid 
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may  just  as  well  shew  national  adversity  as  national  suc- 
cess. The  sage  says,  that  “an  armed  jienple,  and  unarm- 
ed magistracy,  is  one  of  the  best  guaranties  of  liberty;” 
and  so  a low  treasury  and  a wealthy  jiopulation,  may  offer 
to  the  philanthropist  the  peifection  of  political  wisdom. 

It  is  no  matter  what  may  be  the  amount  of  the  debt  of  a 
state,  or  how  low  the  state  of  its  finances,  provided  tliat 
the  money  obtained  has  lieen  expended,  in  rendering  solid 
benefits  to  the  people  of  the  stat^^  because  tliey  can  roturq 
it — and  it  is  their  duty,,  as  well  as  their  intei-est,  to  return 
it  cheerlully,  when  needed.  By  certain  of  the  improve- 
ments mentioned  in  the  report  before  us,  a “liai-ren  moun- 
tain,” wliich  had  been  as  valueless  to  Pennsylvania  as 
thougli  its  location  were  on  Terra  del  Fuego,  has  been 
made  to  produce  a business  worth  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a year;  w hich,  in  one  way  or  another,  is  not  only 
substantially  added  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  people  of 
the  state,  hut  s]ireads  itself,  and  circulates,  and  gives  new 
spirit  and  life  to  other  branches  of  business  equally  im- 
portant— the  ])i’ofits  on  all  which,  interlocked  together, 
constitute  the  resources  of  the  state;  and  debts  incurred, 
because  of  such  creations  of  value,  may  be  redeemed, 
whenever  it  is  thought  that  the  principal,  scattered  among 
the  people,  is  less  beneficial  to  //lem  than  the  payment  of 
interest  is  burthensome  on  the  state:  but  until  then,  we 
regard  it  as  both  improvident  and  unwise  to  pay  off  such 
debt,  unless  in  conformity  w ith  engagements  that  have 
been  entered  into.  'I'he  richest  lands,  covered  with  the 
most  valuable  timber,  or  most  luxurious  harvests,  may 
be  conqiar.atively  worthless,  because  of  charges  for  trans- 
portation to  market.  Some  x’ears  ago  a gentleman  of 
Illinois  informed  us,  that  he  had  been  compelled  to  grow 
and  thresh  twenty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  expend  the  labor 
of  one  man  and  two  horses,  two  days,  in  sending  it  to 
market,  to  obtain  llie  five  dollar  bill  which  he  remitted 
on  account  of  liis  subscrijition  to  the  Register.  And  so 
it  is  that  millions  on  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  valuable  tim- 
ber have  been  destroyed  by  fire,  as  incumbering  the 
ground — and  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  been  suffer- 
ed to  w aste  on  the  fields  where  it  grew — because  that  tim- 
ber and  grain  would  not  hear  the  costs  of  transportation  to 
market.  If  wlieat,  for  example,  being  the  staple  product  of 
a I'armer — (that  on  which  he  relies  to  obtain  money,  cer- 
tain sums  of  w hicli  he  must  have,  in  the  present  state  of 
society),  because  that  some  road  or  canal  has  been  made, 
[or  on  account  of  a manufacturing  village  which  has  been 
built  and  peoi>led],  can  be  sent  to  market  for  12^  cents 
less  jier  bushel,  [after  paying  the  tolls,  &c.]  than  thereto- 
fore— the  farmer  as  mucli  gains  12^  cents  on  every  sur- 
plus bushel  of  wlieat  grown  by  liim,  as  though  its  price 
were  permanently  advanced  in  that  sum;  and  j’et,  such  is  the 
perversity  of  the  human  mind,  or  the  gross  amount  of 
stujiidity  which  prevails,  that  tliousands  would  complain 
(in  the  case  stated)  if  a tax  of  6;^  cents  were  assessed  on 
a bushel  of  wheat  so  carried  to  market,  though  the  com- 
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plainants  were  certainly  benefitted  in  the  same  sum— for 
avarice  will  not  acknowledge,  nor  folly  see,  tiiat  money 
price  has  relation  to  real  value,  o«ily  in  the  means  aftbrtl- 
ed  for  paying  that  price.  A large  part  of  the  people  who 
inliahit  the  “crust”  of  this  earth,  seem  to  be  as  ignorant 
of  this  principle  as  they  are  of  persons  and  things  in  the 
interior — -no  one  having  entered  into  and  returned  from 
capt.  Symmes’  “hole”  to  inform  us  of  the  state  of  affairs 
within.  Foreigners  often  sp^ak  of  high  prices  in  our 
market,  and  they  are  excusable  until  they  have  had  time 
to  measure  them  by  wages  received  or  profits  otherwise 
earned.  Irishmen,  when  just  landed,  are  oftentimes 
frightened  when  tlie  equivalent  of  tfiree  or  four  shillings 
sterling  is  demanded  fora  busliel  of  potatoes,  such  as  they 
might  have  obtained,  at  home,  for  less  than  one  shilling. 
But  because  that  potatoes  have  often  sold  for  one  dollar 
a bushel  in  our  cities,  equal  to  5s  Irish,  we  have  not  heard 
of  any  general  want  of  food — ^yet  in  Ireland,  when  their 
price  did  not  exceed  20  cents,  or  10<i.  Irish,  the  bushel, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  were  in  a state  of  actual 
starvation,  atid  tens  of  thousands  really  died  because  of 
the  mere  want  of  potatoes.  If  the  principle  here  stated 
had  been  understood  by  the  people  generally' — 'there 
would  never  have  been  much  opposition  to  internal  im- 
provements or  domestic  manufactures— because  of  their 
intimate  connexion  with  agriculture  and  commerce.  As 
examples, — the  consumption  of  wheat  (produced  in  the 
middle,  southern  and  western  states),  by  the  working 
people  of  the  eastern  states,  has  been  increased  ten  fold 
since  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in  the  latter;  and 
their  wliole  demand  for  bread  stuffs,  so  jiroduced,  is  now 
probably  about  equal  to  twice  the  average  amount  of  the 
whole  foreign  exportation,  so  that  the  eastern  coimimption 
fixes  the  price  of  the  entire  quantity  of  -wheat  orfiour  made 
for  sale — and,  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  adds  at  least 
one  dollar  a bairel,  thereby  causing  an  increased  money 
price,  or  ju'ofit,  to  grain  growers,  in  the  large  sum  of  ten  or 
twelve  millions  pf  dollars  a year— for  it  is  manifest  that, 
were  those  nn an u factories  destroyed,  New  England  would 
be  driven  back  to  the  former  state  of  things — when  only 
the  wealthy,  as  it  were,  consumed  southern  and  western 
flour,  because  they  only  could  pay  for  it;  and  the  working 
classes,  instead  of  being  consumers  of  the  bread  stuff's  of 
the  south,  would  be  driven  into  the  necessity  oi producing 
them — 'and  tlius  the  wholesome  interchanges  of  commo- 
dities which  at  jiresent  exist,  and  so  powerfully  add  to  the 
general  wealth  and  happiness  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would  cease;  and,  among  other  things,  150,000 
tons  of  coasting  vessels  be  thrown  out  of  employment, 
their  crews  being  compelled  to  make  their  own  bread.  New 
England  now  receives  from  other  states,  not  less  than  the 
equivalent  of  two  millions  of  barrels  of  flour  a year  Her 
consumption,  before  the  war,  was  hardly  two  hundred 
thousand.  And  so  as  to  cotton;  the  states  north  of  the 
Potomac,  now  using  about  300,000  bales  of  cotton,  of 
SOOlbs  each,  create  a longer  demand  for  that  staple  than 
is  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the  -world,  England  excepted;  ar»d 
it  is  well  known  that  this  home  dema?id,  for  several  years 
past,  has  fixed  the  price  of  cotton  considerably  higher 
than  the  first  orders  of  English  merchants  allowed  to  be 
paid  for  the  crops.  With  such  facts  before  us,  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  home  market  cannot  be  misunderstood; 
and  if  it  is  so  that  the  farmer  receives  a dollar  extra  on 
every  barrel  of  flour  which  he  sells,  because  of  the  manu- 
facture of  cloth  in  New  England — he  can  aft'ord  to  pay 
three  times  more  for  eastern-made  cloth  than  for  that  ma- 
nufactured in  Old  England — because  that  he  cannot  pay 
for  the  latter  with  his  flour,  if  put  down  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  at  which  it  can  be  made,  instead  of  finding  a safe 
and  steady  market  for  it  at  the  high  pi-ice. 

Public  debts  are  often  comj)ared  with  those  of  indivi- 
duals, and  are  thought  by  some  to  have  exactly  the  same 
character.  This  is  a great  mistake — and  may  be  a fatal 
error.  Individuals  die — states  do  not.  The  profits  of  in- 
dividuals are  in  selfish  acctimulations  of  wealth;  but 
the  profits  of  states  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  amount 
of  money  which  remains  in  the  treasury.  If  an  indivi- 
dual expends  1,000  dollars  on  account  of  any  thing  which 
yields  him  no  interest— the  money  is  lost  to  him;  but  if  a 
state  makes  some  improvement  which  costs  1,000  dollars, 
yet  not  expected  to  return  one  dollar  for  interest  into  the 
treasury,  the  investment  may  be  highly  productive,  be- 
cause of  an  increased  value  given  to  the  property  of  indi- 


viduals, subject  to  taxation.  The  expenditure  of  ten  mil- 
lions on  the  canals  of  New  York  has  added  one  bundled 
millions  to  the  value  of  property  of  that  state;  and  if  those 
individuals  who  have  been  benefitted  were  called  upon  to 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  canals,  they  would  still  be 
gainers  in  the  sum  of  ninety  millions  of  dollars.  'I'he 
canals,  if  the  property  of  individuals,  must  produce  an 
interest  on  the  money  invested,  to  render  them  profitable; 
but  the  state  may  do  away  with  the  tolls  altogether,  and 
pay  out  of  its  treasury  even  the  cost  of  superintendence 
and  repairs,  and  still  make  these  canals  profitable,  in 
causing' the  existence  of  a greater  amount  of  assessable 
property — the  -wealth  of  the  people  constiUiting  the  -wealth 
of  the  state. 

A public  debt  may  be  either  a national  blessing  or  a 
national  curse.  Prejudice  or  passion' — grave  expositions  in 
legislative  assemblies,  or  senseless  bawlings  at  electioneer- 
ing meetings,  cannot  change  the  principle  of  things.  A 
public  debt  may  be  wisely  incurred,  or  unwisely  paid 
off:  but  never  unwisely  incurred,  if  producing  corres- 
ponding benefits  to  the  people— or  wisely  paid  off,  if  its 
amount,  retained  in  the  hands  of  the  people  or  returned 
to  them,  is  worth  more  than  the  sum  of  the  interest  which 
is  payable  on  such  debt.  'I’he  rule,  in  this  instance, 
will  as  well  apply  to  individuals  as  to  states.  If  a per- 
son is  making  six  per  cent,  on  a capital  which  he  had 
borrowed  at  three  per  cent,  his  thriftiness  would  not  be 
much  admired  should  he  pay  off  that  capital— undesired 
by  the  lender  of  it,  and  without  any  moral  or  legal  obli- 
gation to  do  SO;  but  if  his  gains  were  less  than  three 
per  cent,  he  would  return  the  capital,  of  course,  if  he 
could.  And  yet,  out  of  a sheer  vain  glory  to  pay  off 
the  national  debt,  we  have  seen  a proposition  seriously 
entertained  of  selling  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  which  yields  six  per  cent,  for  tJie  purpose  of 
paying  off  an  undemandable  debt  on  which  only  three 
per  cent,  was  chargeable.  And  mant  there  were  whu 

HUZZAED  thereat! 

What  is  called  the  “national  road”  has  cost  the  U. 
States,  let  us  say,  thi-ee  millions  of  dollars.  This  is  lost 
to  the  treasury,  at  Washington;  but  the  people  of  the 
United  States  gain  not  less  than  a million  a year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  reduced  cost  of  transportations  because  of  this 
road.  The  money  then,  expended  in  making  the  road, 
though  it  does  not  return  one  dollar  into  the  treasury,  is 
worth  thirty-three  per  cent,  per  annum  to  the  people; 
and  the  saving  thus  made  to  them  is  so  much  added  to 
the  amount  of  taxable  property,  or,  at  least,  contributes, 
in  its  whole  sum,  to  the  general  happiness. 

There  is  another  matter  of  no  small  consideration, 
when  money  is  borrowed  by  the  public  for  wholesome 
purposes:  those  who  lend  make  a convenient  and  safe 
and  profitable  investment;  and  those  who  borrow  cast  it 
into  the  circulation.  An  extra  million  thus  thrown  among 
the  business-people  of  a state,  is  turned  and  turned  and 
turned,  and  perhajis  does  the  work  of  twenty  millions, 
if  remaining  in  first  hands.  The  working  people  pass  it 
round  rapidly,  and  it  does  good  to  somebody  at  eveiy  turn 
— the  capitalist  gives  it  only  a slow  motion,  and  the  range 
of  its  benefits  is  confined  to  a few.  In  demonstration  of  this 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that,  during  a part  of  the  time  when 
the  New  York  canals  were  being  made,  the  rich  state  of 
Pennsylvania  was  in  an  atrophy,  for  want  of  a circulating 
medium — but  the  western  parts  of  New  York  were  full 
of  bustle  and  business — 'and  money.  The  difference  be- 
tween a slow  and  rapid  movement  of  money,  should  be 
well  understood  by  every  one.  There  is  an  old  and  true 
saying,  that  “a  nimble  six  jience  is  better  than  a slow  shil- 
ling.” As  then,  the  borrowing  of  capital  has  a general 
tendency  to  made  money  “plenty”— the  refusal  to  bor- 
row, or  hasty  returns  of  capital  borrowed,  may  make 
money  “scarce.”  It  may  he  as  much  a sound  economy 
to  borrow,  as  to  repay.  Had  the  United  States  made  the 
Erie  canal  before  the  late  war,  and  rendered  it  toll  free 
for  ever,  double  its  cost  would  have  been  saved  in  charges 
for  tiansportations  only— to  say  nothing  about  the  loss  of 
life  and  amount  of  suffering  endured  by  our  gallant  army 
on  the  northern  frontier,  and  the  procrastination  of  hos- 
tilities in  that  quarter. 

But  now  and  then  a mania  prevails  to  pay  off  a public 
debt' — ^and  great  credit  is  given  to  persons  who  have  just 
the  same  merit  in  the  matter  as  the  errand  boy  in  the  of- 
fice of  the  Register,  who  often  takes  up  a note  at  the 
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bank;  but  the  boy  has  not  yet  said,  we  believe,  that  he 
paid  500  or  1,000  dollars  for  the  editor!  If  we  bad  caught 
him  in  an  act  of  childishness,  we  might  have  taken  Itim 
on  our  knees,  and  said — 

“Little  Jackey  Horner, 

“Silling  in  a corner, 

“Eating  a peice  of  CIn  istmas  pye; 

“VVlio  poked  in  his  thiiinl) 

“And  pulled  out  a plumb, 

“And  said,  what  a great  man  am  J.” 

Telling  him,  that  if  -we  had  not  provided  the  mone}^ 
he  could  not  have  paid  the  note,  any  more  than  “Jackey 
Horner”  have  pulled  out  a “plumb,”  if  somebody  had  iit 
put  it  into  the  pie!  VVe  have  not  heard  of  a presidei 
of  the  United  States,  or  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who 
has  given  has  o.wn  money,  or  abated  one  cent  of  his  own 
salary,  to  pay  otf  the  national  debt,  and  £uess  that  tve 
shall  not.  Until  that  happens,  the  president  and  secretary 
deserve  no  more  credit  for  paying  the  debt  than  is  due 
to  the  errand' boy  for  the  safe  carriage  of  our  money  to 
bank,  and  because  of  an  application  of  it,  as  ordered 
instead  of  losing  it  on  the  way,  or  expending  a part  of  it 
for  gingerbread  and  molasses  beer — to  satisfy  his  own 
appetite  for  sweet  things,  or  quiet  the  cries  of  some  filthy 
urchin  baw  ling  for  pap — pap — pap. 

The  cholera.  The  amount  of  deaths  reported  at  Matan 
zas  has  been  exceedingly  exaggerated.  Instead  of  two  hundred 
a day,  they  have  hardly  amounted  to  twenty;  and  the  latter 
would  seem  pretty  severe  in  a place  containing  only  about  10,000 
inhabitants. 

Deaths  at  Havana,  April  2 — about  80.  Another  account  of 
the  5th,  puts  the  numbur  dow'ii  at  live  hundred! 

Many  cases  of  cholera  h<ave  appeared  at  Key  West.  The 
garrison  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  island  for  the 
main  land. 

This  fearful  disease  has  broken  out  afresh  in  Ireland.  On  this 
subject  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says — Agitated  by 
demagogues — assailed,  plundered  and  kept  in  constant  terror 
by  the  Whitefeet  marauders — impoverished  by  absentee  land- 
lords— borne  down  by  poverty  in  all  its  forms  of  destitution 
and  threatened  by  the  government  with  military  law  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  civil  justice,  the  miserable  peo[)le  of 
Ireland  are  now  suft'ering  under  the  awful  scourge  of  the  pesti 
lence.  The  details  are  appalling.  “Never,”  says  a letter  from 
Limerick  of  the  15th  of  March,  “was  there  any  thing  like  the 
state  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  cholera  has  spread  all 
around.  The  reverend  Mr.  Noonan,  curate  of  Knockany,  was 
here  to-day  to  purchase  coffins,  there  not  being  hands  enough  in 
that  place  to  make  them.  At  hospital  to  day,  the  parish  priest 
and  tw'elve  of  his  flock  are  dead  of  cholera.  Forty  persons 
were  attacked  last  night  with  the  pestilence,  out  of  which  the 
above  number  fell  in  a very  few  hours  to  its  malignant  fury. 
Poor  Dr.  O'Connell  said  mass  yesterday,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
excellent  health.  The  manner  of  his  death  (being  taken  ott’  in 
three  or  four  hours),  has  created  a general  feeling  of  regret  and 
consternation  through  the  surrounding  country.  Kilmallock, 
too,  is  nearly  as  bad.  Bruree  is  totally  deserted;  Fedamore  at- 
tacked Utah  points;  the  rev.  Mr.  McCarthy,  the  parish  priest, 
and  his  coadjutor,  have  been  called  out  of  bed  to  aitend  the  sick 
and  dying,  eleven  nights  in  succession.  In  short,  the  panic 
through  the  country  far  exceeds  any  thing  within  the  memory 
of  man.” 

Kilmurry,  Ibraickane,  and  Seafield,  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
have  been  likewise  visited  with  the  disease;  and  as  if  to  pro 
voke  its  rage,  the  deluded  inhabitants  refuse  to  go  to  the  hospi- 
tals where  every  necessary  is  provided,  but  perish  in  their  own 
miserable  dwellings.  Upwards  of  sixty  deaths  out  of  seventy- 
three  attacked,  have  occurred  in  Kilmallock.  Of  those  who 
were  aflected,  seven  remained  under  treatment,  and  only  six 
have  recovered.  In  several  other  places  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  the  disease  was  extending. 

Good  out  of  evil.  The  following  is  extracted  from  an 
ordinary  business  letter  to  the  editor,  from  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious and  thriving  citizens  of  [West]  South  Carolina. 

“Although  I am  sorry  to  see  you,  among  other  friends  of 
‘American  industry,’ — yet  I am  more  than  gratified 
to  find  the  rapid  advancennmt  of  the  princi|)les  of  the  system  in 
this  section  of  country'.  Six  years  ago,  I stood  alone  and  nn 
aided  »ii  the  subject;  but  now,  wherever  I turn  my  eyes  I find 
minds  of  congenial  feelimts  and  principles;  and  I still  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  all  the  upper  country  of  this  state,  or  at  least 
m.'ijorities  in  each  district,  advocating  the  principles  yon  have 
so  long  contended  for.  The  man  who  now  advocates  u ‘protective 
tarift’ here  is  in  no  danger  of  a coat  of  tar  and  leathers,  as  a 
few  years  ago  w:is  the  case.  The  late  great  political  excite- 
ment has  aided  much  to  enlighten  the  people,  by  causing  them 
to  examine  for  themselves.” 


town  of  Greensboro’,  in  North  Carolina!  This  incident,  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  for  two  reasons — tirst,  for  the  reason  that  our  en- 
gine makers  must  be  greatly  superior  to  those  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  else  the  expense  of  transporiation  \A  ould  be  saved — se- 
cond, it  shows  that  the  manufacturing  system  is  attracting  at- 
tention even  in  a slave  holding  state. 

[OXr’This  brings  to  recollection  an  admirable  “/rcc  trade’^  fact 
— which  is  thus  referred  to  in  the  very  interesting  and  able  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention  concerning 
manufactures  of  iron  and  steel: 

“To  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  suhject  of  iron,  is  appended,  among  other 
papers,  one  in  which  it  is  slated,  that  ‘it  is  now  ascertained 
that  the  superiority  of  England  over  France  is  entirely  due  to 
the  cheapness  of  iron;  a six  horse  steam  engine,  for  instance,  in 
P'rance,  costs  on  the  average,  at  least  .500  dollars  more  than  in 
England,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  iron  in  Great  Britain — It  is 
still  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  France.’ 

“Here  it  is  asserted  that  a six  horse  power  steam  engine  costs 
500  dollars  more  in  P'rance  than  it  does  in  England,  and  that  it 
is  still  dearer  in  the  United  States  than  in  France.  Now  it  so 
happens,  that  in  the  United  Slates,  at  Pittsburg,  a steam  engine 
of  that  power,  can  be  put  up,  ready  for  action,  for  the  identical 
sum  of  500  dollars.”] 

U.  S.  BANK  STOCK.  Sales  of  170  shares  at  the  New  York 
stock  exchange  on  Mond.ay,  at  112,  on  time  and  interest. 

The  outcry  against  the  bank  still  continues.  Column  after 
column  of  matter  is  cast  against  it — like  straws  against  the  north 
west  wind!  And  we  observe  that,  ata  little  meeting  held  in  Fre- 
derick, Maryland,  it  has  been  gravely  resolved  that  “the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  would  be  fully  justified  in  withdrawing  the 
public  deposiies  from  it!”  Half  a dozen  resolution-makers  know 
a great  deal  more  about  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  than 
three-fourths  of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  congress. 

The  3Ierchants  and  Planters  bank,  at  Augusta,  Geo.  has  fail- 
1 — and  we  have  ugly  reports  about  another  bank  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  York.  If  the  public  confidence  is  shaken  because 
of  such  occurrences,  one  bank  will  fall  after  another,  like  a row 
of  bricks  placed  “on  end,”  by  boys  in  their  play.  There  are 
too  many  of  them. 

Emigrants.  A ship  arrived  at  Baltimore  on  Wednesday  last, 
with  150  emigrants  from  Bremen.  It  is  expected  that  an  un- 
precedented number  of  persons  will  reach  the  United  States, 
from  Germany,  in  the  present  year.  In  general,  they  are  most 
heartily  welcome — exactly  the  kind  of  people  that  we  need, 
"provided”  the  industry  of  the  country  is  excited  and  prosper- 
ous—for  they  are  of  sober  and  industrious  habits;  but  we  have 
been  occasionally  annoyed  with  cargoes  of  apparently  former 
paupers,  or  common  beggars— and  have  had  to  dismiss  from  12 
to  20  of  them  in  a day.  The  late  law  of  the  state,  may,  perhaps, 
abate  this  nuisance. 

Rhode  Island.  A governor  of  this  state  has,  at  last,  been 
elected — John  Brown  Francis  has  beaten  gov.  Arnold  by  about 
00  voles — at  the  fifth  trial  to  elect!  Mr.  A.  was  the  “national 
republican”  candidate — Mr.  F.  is  also  said  to  be  a “national  re- 
publican,” but  was  supported  by  the  Jackson  and  anti-masonic 
parties  united,  and  by  some  national  republicans. 


Connecticut.  Result  of  the  late  election. 

For  governor — J.  S.  Peters,  (nat.  rep.) 

H.  W.  Edwards,  (Jackson), 

Z.  Storrs,  (anti-mason), 

Rejtresentalives  in  congress. 

National  repuhlican.  Jackson  and  anti-mason. 

Mr.  Barber  10,121  Mr.  Judson  7,469 

Young  10,045  Hollabird  7,229 

Ellsworth  10,064  Porter 

Huntington  9,449  Simons 

Fool  8,029  Wells 

Tweedy  7,845  Clark 

So  Messrs.  Barber,  Young,  Ellsworth  and  Huntington,  are  re- 
elected, and  Messrs.  Foot  and  Tweedy  take  the  places  of  Messrs. 
Ingersoll  and  Storrs. 

Mr.  Huntington  lo.=t  564  votes,  because  of  the  omission  ofW. 
designating  his  middle  name;  and  Mr.  Edwards  lost  a few  on 
the  same  account. 

The  vote  was  a short  one.  In  November  election  for  electors 
of  president  it  stood  thus — 

Clay  - - - - . 

Jackso^i  _ _ _ - 

Anti  mason  _ - - . 


9,212 

9,030 

3,250 


7,376 

6,894 

6,842 

5,567 


17,518 

11,041 

3,3.35 


Steam  engines.  The  “Pennsylvania  Advocate,”  published 
at  Pittsburg,  says— We  learn  lhal  F.  A.  Bemis  & Co.  of  this 
city,  steam  engine  makers,  manufactured,  and  a few  days  ago 
forwarded  to  Greensboro’,  North  Carolina,  via  Baltimore,  a 
steam  engine  for  a cotton  manufactory,  to  be  erected  in  the 


31,894 

Now  the  votes  for  governor  amount  only  to  21,492,  and  the 
two  highest  on  the  list  of  (opposing)  congressional  candidates 
obtained  mdy  17,580  votes— or  only  62  more  than  was  given  to 
the  “Clay  ticket,”  alone,  in  November  last. 

It  is  stated  that  there  is  a Jackson  majority  in  both  branches 
of  the  legislature,  and,  as  there  was  no  choice  made  of  a go- 
vernor, it  is  supposed  that  Mr.  Edwards  will  be  elected. 

Maryland.  We  regret  to  observe  that  our  much  valued 
friend,  Dr.‘ R.  I.  Semmes  will  not  be  again  a candidate  for  con- 
gress. He  has  long  been  in  feeble  health — and  great  care  and 
much  regularity  in  living,  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  his  be- 
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ing  amongst  those  who  love  him.  He  has  retired  from  ptlblic 
life,  and  bidden  an  “atfectionate  farewell”  to  his  late  constitu- 
ents, of  Prince  George  and  Anne  Arundel  counties.  In  his  fare- 
well he  says — 

“The  frequent  exercise  of  the  ‘veto-power,’  to  which  the  pre- 
sent administration  has  been  addicted,  certainly  to  an  extent 
never  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  must 
have  awakened  your  serious  apprehensions  for  the  safety  and 
success  of  our  republican  institutions.  This  delicate  preroga- 
tive, which  should  be  a novelty  in  the  operations  of  our  govern- 
ment, has,  by  the  use  of  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  na- 
tion, being  reduced  into  ordinary  practice,  and  threatens  to 
change  the  entire  character  of  the  government.  For,  if  the  ex- 
ecutive department  is  to  be  paramount  to  and  control  every 
other  department  of  the  government,  it  is  perfectly  immaterial 
by  what  name  our  institutions  are  called — the  government  is  es- 
sentially a despotism;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  consummation 
to  which  we  are  now  hastetiing.  Nothing  but  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  can  save  us  from  so  deplorable  a ca- 
tastrophe.” 

Virginia.  The  Richmond  Enquirer,  speaking  of  the  elec- 
tions which  are  now  going  on  in  Virginia,  says,  “there  will  be  a 
decided  ami  overwhelming  majority  in  the  next  legislature 
against  nullification.  Virginia  is  true  to  the  back  bone.  She 
goes  against  the  mad  politics  of  South  Carolina.  She  is  devoted 
to  the  Rights  and  to  the  Union  of  the  states.” 

In  the  strongly  contested  congressional  districts  the  results 
are  yet  chiefly  unknown,  except  that  Mr.  Mercer  and  Mr.  Craig 
have  been  re-elected;  and  Mr.  Chinn  lias  beaten  Mr.  Talliferro, 
by  40  votes.  It  is  believed  that  Mr.  Stevenson  will  be  re-elect- 
ed, and  that  Mr.  Loyall  will  beat  Mr.  King,  in  the  Norfolk  dis- 
trict. Particulars  hereafter. 

The  following  are  the  lepresentatives  in  congress  ascertained 
to  be  chosen — Charles  F.  Mercer,  Joseph  W.  Chinn,  Edward 
Lucas,  Wiiliam  S.  Archer,  John  Y.  Mason,  Nath.  H.  Claiborne, 
William  F.  Gordon,  John  M.  Patton,  and  John  Randolph. 

Indian  Hostages.  From  the  Washington  Globe  of  ^pril  24^. 
The  distinguished  Indian  warriors,  Muk-ka-ta-mish-a-ka-kaik, 
{Black  Hawk)\  Waw  ba  kee-shik,  {Prophet)-,  Na  pope;  Pama- 
ho;  Na-sin-ew-is-kuck,  (Black  Hawk’s  eldest  son);  Pa-wa- 
sheet,  (adopted  son  of  the  Prophet),  have  arrived  at  the  seat  of 
government  from  Jefferson  barracks.  They  were  conducted 
thither  by  lieut.  Alexander,  of  the  army,  in  conformity  with  the 
instructions  of  the  government. 

We  understand  that  these  celebrated  chiefs  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes  are  held  as  “hostages  for  the  future  good  conduct  of 
the  late  hostile  bauds,”  in  conformity  with  the  7th  article  of  the 
treaty  of  fort  Armstrong,  made  by  these  confederated  tribes,  on 
the  ,21st  of  September,  1832,  and  by  major  general  Seotl  and 
governor  Reynolds,  on  the  part  of  the  United  Slates. 

These  Indians  are  now  on  their  way  to  fort  Munroe,  with  the 
view  to  their  greater  personal  convenience  and  accommoda- 
tion. The  facilities  for  escape  at  their  recent  place  of  confine- 
ment, near  St.  Louis,  being  near  their  native  forests,  required 
such  restraints  over  their  persons  and  liberties,  as  would  not, 
perhaps,  comport  exactly  with  our  institutions,  or  be  agreeable 
to  the  president;  hence,  their  removal  to  the  Atlantic  border, 
which  must  greatly  ameliorate  the  present  situation  of  these 
misguided  and  unfortunate  men  of  the  woods,  as  now,  at  fort 
Munroe,  they  comparatively  may  be  at  large,  or  restricted  only 
to  the  limits  of  that  great  work.  Here,  too,  they  may  see  the 
“blue  face  of  ocean  smile,”  and  if  the  scene  be  less  congenial 
to  their  nature  than  thoir  own  green  prairies  of  the  west,  yet, 
perhaps  they  may  be  reminded  of  the  boundless  tract  on  which, 
in  days  that  have  gone,  they  had  been  accustomed  to  roam. 

We  understand  that  this  disposition  of  Black  Hawk,  and  the 
hostages  named  in  the  treaty,  is  specially  provided  for  by  an  act 
of  congress,  from  which,  as  it  is  at  hand,  we  will  give  the  ex- 
tract: 

“For  the  expenses  of  twelve  pri.soners  of  war  of  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  now  in  confinement,  and  to  be  held  as  hostages, 
under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes, 
of  twenty-first  of  September,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  embracing  the  cost  of  provisions  and  clothing,  com- 
pensation to  an  interpreter,  and  cost  of  removing  them  to  a 
place  where  they  may  be  kept  in  safety,  w'itliout  being  closelv 
confined,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.” 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  The  Richmond  Compilcrsays 
— We  understand  that  the  president  of  this  company  has  called 
upon  the  treasurer  of  Virginia,  for  an  advance  on  the  instalmeni 
of  .§2.50,000,  authorised  by  the  last  legislature  to  be  contributed 
on  the  part  of  the  state.  Much  the  greater  part  of  the  appro- 
priation on  the  part  of  Maryland,  to  the  same  company,  w'ill  be 
made  by  the  next  month. 

The  work  is  said  to  be  in  rapid  progress.  More  than  4, .500  hands 
and  800  horses  are  employed  upon  its  difl’erent  branches — and 
at  least  9,000  lbs.  of  powder  a week  are  consumed  in  blasting 
rocks.  It  is  expected  that  the  line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
up  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  a distance  of  64  miles,  will  be  completed 
in  the  month  of  May — and  the  whole  line,  more  than  100  miles, 
within  three  and  a half  years  short  of  the  time  allowed  by  the 
charter. 

An  Awful  affair.  The  brig  Siiltaua,  Willis,  arrived  at  Bal- 
timore on  I'ucbday  last,  in  fifty- five  days  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 


which  place  she  left  on  the  24th  of  February.  Captain  Willis 
informs  us  that  prior  to  his  sailings  two  English  ships  had  ar- 
rived at  Rio  de  Janerio,  having  on  board  about  seventy  persona 
whom  they  had  picked  up  at  sea.  From  their  statement,  it 
appeared  that  the  British  ship  Britannia,  bound  from  England 
to  V'an  Deitnan’s  land,  with  upwards  oftwo  hundred  convicts  on 
board,  accidently  took  fire  at  sea,  w’hile  the  mate  was  drawing 
liquor  from  a cask  in  the  run  and  burned  to  the  water’s  edge. 
More  than  a hundred  persons,  men  and  women,  perished  in  the 
flames.  After  the  vessel  took  fire,  the  crew  and  some  of  the 
passengers  constructed  rafts,  on  which  about  seventy  embark- 
ed and  were  fortunately  saved  from  a watery  grave  by  the  time- 
ly approach  of  the  two  vessels  above  alluded  to.  Un  their  ar- 
rival at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a subsciiption  was  opened  for  the  relief 
of  the  sufferers,  and  about  §4,000  had  been  raised  when  the  Sul- 
tana sailed. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  wreck  of  a burned  vessel  was 
fallen  in  W’ith  some  time  since,  by  the  ship  Martha  at  New 
York,  with  a number  of  dead  bodies  floating  near  it.  Among 
the  surmises  then  made  as  to  the  identity  of  the  ship,  was  one, 
that  the  wreck  was  that  of  a convict  ship  from  England.  It  is 
probable  that  this  is  the  same  vessel.  {..irncrican. 


West  Point.  We  learn  that  major  [lieutenant  colonel]  De 
Russey,  of  the  United  States  cngitieer  corps,  one  of  the  earliest 
and  most  distinguished  elcves  of  the  military  school  at  West 
Point,  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  that  iiTstitution  in 
the  place  of  colonel.  Thayer,  resigned.  Colonel  Thayer,  not- 
withstanding his  resignation,  does  not  retire  from  the  service, 
but  is  to  be  employed  at  some  other  station.  [Evening  Post. 


New'  Y"ork  post  office.  From  the  N.  Y.  Gazette  of  the 
IGthinst.  The  recent  discussions  in  the  newspapers  relative  to 
a contemplative  change  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  post 
ofiice  in  this  city,  have  induceil  us  to  make  some  inquiries  as  ta 
the  amount  of  labor  performed  in  this  important  (leparlment, 
and  the  facts  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  the  public,  will 
satisfactorily  show'  that  the  number  of  clerks  ought  to  be  in- 
creased, not  by  the  introduction  of  inefficient  persons,  but  by 
the  selection  of  two  or  three  active  intelligent  young  men,  w'ho 
would,  in  time,  acquire  sufficient  experience  to  enable  them  to 
be  of  essential  service.  We  will  here  state  the  amount  of  let- 
ters received  at  the  post  office  for  the  last  six  days,  ending  on 


Saturday  evening,  viz: 

City  delivery  21,929 

One  cent  letters  3,000 

Letters  for  distribution  7,670 

Ship  letters  23,021 


Letters  received  through  the  box  for  distribu- 
tion, averaging  9,000  per  diem, 


Making  a total  of  109,620 

Of  this  large  inimber,  35,219  were  delivered  in  this  city,  and 
the  remainder  forwarded  to  every  part  of  the  country.  When 
it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  each  of  these  letters  was  han- 
dled six  or  seven  times  for  the  purpose  ol  marking,  assorting, 
deliverimr,  mailins,  &c.  it  w'ill  be  f’qual  to  the  hamiling  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  letters.  Moreover  the  number  of  newspapers 
passing  through  the  office  amounts  to  a million  per  month.  It 
is  therefore  evident  that  more  aid  is  necessary,  and  we  hope  the 
postin.aster  genera!  will  order  additional  clerks,  a measure 
w hich  is  emphatically  demanded  as  an  act  of  justice,  not  only 
to  the  gentlemen  w’ho  now'  perform  their  duties  at  the  expense 
of  their  health  and  constitutions,  but  to  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity also,  who  contribute  so  largely  to  the  support  of  this  im- 
portant department  of  government. 


Important  law'  case.  The  following  goes  to  the  establish- 
ment of  principles  very  important  to  the  public. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia  Sentinel, 
dated  Harrisburg,  Ayril  17,  1833. 

A very  important  trial  has  just  terminateil  in  the  circuit  court 
here  beffire  Judge  Rogers.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a new  case  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  decision  settles  probably,  a very  im- 
portant principle.  The  cause  was  that  of  John  Bolton  vs.  Col- 
der Sf  li'ilson,  stage  proprietors.  The  facts  apjiear  to  have  been 
these.  The  st.age  from  Reading  to  Harrisburg,  belonging  to 
Colder  and  Wilson,  on  its  way  to  the  latter  place,  stojiped  at 
Kuhn’s  tavern,  on  the  4th  of  Feb.  1832,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  give  the  horses  drink.  While  standing  there,  John  Bi>l- 
ton  passed,  in  the  same  direction,  in  a dearborn  wagon.  The 
stage  overtook  the  wagon,  about  h.alf  a mile  from  the  |)lace. — 
Bolton  took  the  left  of  the  road,  and  approached  the  bank,  .as 
near  as  was  safe  for  him.  The  stage  proceeded  on  in  its  usual 
speed,  and  without  turning  to  the  right  or  left — caught  the  hind 
wheel  of  the  dearborn,  upset  it,  and  broke  the  thigh  ofMr.  Bol- 
ton, and  left  him  entangled  in  such  a w'ay  that  he  must  have 
perished,  had  not  the  passengers,  at  some  distance  prevailed  on 
the  driver  to  stop,  when  they  went  back  and  relieved  him,  hy 
righting  the  wagon,  jdacing  Bolton  in  it.  and  one  of  them  driving 
it  to  town.  Bolton  lay  some  weeks,  under  the  doctor’s  hand 
— endured  great  suffering — is  yet  a cripple,  and  in  all  probahility 
will  remain  so  all  his  days.  Bolton  brought  suit,  in  the  court 
of  common  pleas  of  Dauphin  county,  against  Colder  and  Wil- 
sori  for  damages — the  cause  was  arbiirnied,  and  an  award  of 
75  or  80  dollar.s  rendered  in  favor  of  Bolton,  from  which  he  ap- 
pealed, and  removcfl  the  <’au^e  into  the  circuit  court.  On  Tues- 
day It  was  taken  up  for  trial — the  testimony  was  closed  yester- 
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day,  bpf<»rc  dinner — the  cause  was  argued  in  the.  afternoon — the 
jury  was  charged  between  6 and  7 o’clock,  and  this  morning  at 
9 o’clock,  a verdict  was  rendered,  in  favor  of  the  plaintitf,  for 
twelve  hundred  dollars  damages,  and  six  cents  costs.  The  da- 
mages were  laid  at  $5,000.  The  counsel  for  the  defendants 
moved  for  a new  trial,  for  six  several  reasons,  which  they  as- 
signed— all  alleged  to  be  errors  in  the  decisions  of  the  court — 
which  being  refused,  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court, 
upon  the  same  ground. 

If  the  decisions  in  this  case  be  confirmed,  (and  little  doubt 
exists  but  they  will)  they  establisli  regulations,  not  generally 
known,  but  which  it  is  important  the  public  should  know. — 
They  are  these;  that  a stage  has  no  rights  upon  a public  road, 
superior  to  any  other  vehicle.  That  in  meeting  each  other,  all 
carriages  are  bound  to  keep  to  the  right — but  that  no  carriage  is 
bound  to  give  any  part  of  the  road  for  another  to  pass  it,  at  a 
swifter  gait— that  is,  that  a wagon,  or  cart,  or  dearborn,  or  gig, 
or  sulkey,  is  not  bound  by  law  to  turn  aside,  to  let  a swifter  ve- 
hicle pass  which  may  happen  to  overtake  it.  So  that  a swifter 
carriage,  if  it  sees  its  way  clear,  may  pass  a slower  one,  on 
either  side,  but  must  be  responsible  tor  damages— nor  can  it,  by 
right,  force  Uie  one  before  it,  to  turn  out.  And  a driver  is  iden- 
tified in  law,  as  the  owner,  and  the  proprietor  of  a stage  is  as 
much  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  driver,  connected  with  the 
stage,  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  driving  himself. 

I understand,  tliis  case  will  be  reported  at  large,  for  the  pa- 
pers. 

Counsel  for  plaintiff- D.  Krause  and  J.  Ji.  Fisher — for  de- 
fendants— J,  B.  Weidman  and  John  M.  Foster. 

As  IT  SHOOLD  BE.  The  Montreal  Gazette  of  the  11th  inst. 
announces  the  arrival  in  that  city  of  captain  Back  and  his  party. 
Captain  Back,  it  is  said,  speaks  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms 
of  the  attentions  he  received  from  the  citizens  ©f  New  York 
during  his  stay  there,  and  of  the  liberality  of  the  custom  house 
department  in  declining  to  receive  any  duties  on  articles  belong- 
ing to  the  gentlemen  attached  to  the  expedition.  The  party  are 
to  leave  Montreal  for  the  interior,  about  the  end  of  this  month. 

(iZ^Captain  Back  was  certainly  most  kindly  and  respectfully 
received  and  entertained  in  New  York,  by  all  parties,  and  on 
every  occasion;  hut  as  Englishmen,  generally,  are  apt  to  suppose 
that  all  “out-landish”  people  are  in  duty  bound  to  pay  homage 
Ut  their  “nobility,” — it  is  pleasant  to  meet  with  a man  who, 
being  a gentleman  himself,  can  appreciate  gentlemanly  actions 
ia  others — though  beyond  the  reach  of  the  sound  of  “Bow 
Bells” — though  they  never  saw  Gog  and  Magog,  heard  a cock 
neigh,  or  “bagged”  an  owl  for  “game.” 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  church  in  Baltimore,  was  rob- 
bed in  the  night  of  the  18th  instant,  of  sundry  candlesticks  and 
crucifixes,  &c.  in  the  belief,  perhaps,  that  they  were  of  gold. 
But  the  total  loss  of  property  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  150  or 
200  dollars — and  the  thieves  will  not  find  it  easy  to  convert  the 
articles  stolen  into  money,  undetected. 

There  have  passed  through  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal  during  the  week  ending  the  13th  inst.  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight  vessels.  Seventy-three  from  the  Delaware,  and  se- 
venty-five from  the  Chesapeake. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  states  that  the  Methodist  Protestant  con- 
gregation have  purchased  the  only  theatre  in  that  place,  with 
the  intention  of  converting  it  into  a place  of  worship. 

The  Pennsylvania  Advocate  says — It  is  stated  in  the  eastern 
newspapers,  that  judge  Holmes,  w'ho  recently  died  at  Haddam, 
in  Connecticut,  was  a member  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  for 
sixty  sessions.  We  heard  of  a member  of  the  Massachusetts 
legislature,  who  held  his  seat  for  forty  years  in  succession.  He 
maintained  his  popularity  by  always  voting  in  the  negative.  If 
a bad  law  was  passed,  his  name  was  always  found  among  the 
nays — if  a good  law,  no  inquiry  was  made  as  to  wh©  voted  for 
or  against  it.  More  men  acifuire  and  retain  popularity  by  nega- 
tive than  by  positive  qualities. 

[The  venerable  Nathaniel  Macon  voted  for  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Great  Britain,  in  1812 — but,  we  believe,  voted  against 
nearly  all  the  bills,  (if  not  every  one  of  them),  which  freely  ap- 
propriated money  to  carry  it  on — or  declined  voting  altogether.] 

On  Sunday  morning  last,  at  about  7 o’clock,  the  store  of 
Messrs.  Moiiteith,  Market  street,  Baltimore,  w,as  entered  by 
false  keys^and  robbed  of  watches  and  jewelry,  to  the  value  of 
about  6,000  dollars.  This  store  is  in  one  of  the  most  public 
places  in  the  city. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy,  accompanied  by  col.  Henderson,  of 
the  marine  corps,  is  now  on  a tour  of  inspection,  and  left  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  on  the  14th  instant,  for  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  &c. 

The  journey  between  Baltimore  and  Pbiladclpliia,  was  lately 
made  in  the  Citizens  Union  Line,  in  eiglit  hours  fourteen  mi- 
nutes. One  would  suppose  that  this  is  going  “'fast  enough.” 
We  have  been  more  than  two  days  and  nights  making  this  jour- 
ney. 

It  is  given  out  that  the  president  will  commence  his  eastern 
tour  about  the  1st  of  June.  'J'he  vice  president  has  proceeded 
to  the  north,  stopping  some  time  both  in  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia. He  will  probably  join  the  president  at  New  York. 

Major  Heard,  who  made  the  outrageous  assault  on  Mr.  Ar- 
nold, of  Tennessee,  as  he  was  leaving  the  capitol  in  June  last, 
has  been  recently  discharged  on  his  own  recognizance  of  500 
dollars.  The  account  says,  he  is  considered  insane,  and  was 
not  put  on  his  trial. 


1 he  steamboat  “Wtiham  T.  Barry,”  a mail  boat  which  plies 
between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  was  run  ashore  at  the  Bayou 
la  Batre,  on  the  5th  instant,  to  avoid  sinking,  being  riddled  bv 
worms.  The  Mobile  Mercantile  calls  her  the  new  boat. 

1 he  tee  yet  remained  firm  on  lake  Eiie,  at  Bufialo,  on  the  17th 
mst.  but  was  expected  to  give  way  in  a few  days.  The  upper 
part  ot  the  lake  was  navigable  about  the  10th  of  the  month. 

In  SIX  days,  ending  on  the  18ih  inst.  the  tolls  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania canal,  received  at  Harrisburg,  amounted  to  $2,196  15^. 
Business  is  said  to  be  equally  brisk  on  other  canals. 

A want  of  the  usual  floods  in  the  Susquehannah,  has  prevent- 
ed a vast  amount  of  produce  Ifom  descending— especially  lum- 
ber. a f J 

Portsmouth,  Ohio,  and  Batavia,  New  York,  have  recently 
suffered  much  damage  by  fire. 

The  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Quebec  to  the  sea, 
opened  on  the  12th  inst. — though  large  quantities  of  ice  was  still 
floating  in  the  river. 

The  Political  Examiner  says— The  facilities  of  the  intercourse 
of  our  citizens  with  Baltimore,  have  been  greatly  increased, 
within  a few  days.  By  the  new  arrangement,  a person  may 
leave  Frederick  at  4 o’clock,  A.  M.  arrive  in  Baltimore  at  11, 
transact  business  until  half  after  four  and  return  to  Frederick 
by  11  at  night. 

[That  is — travel  120  miles  without  fatigue,  and  have  5^  hours 
for  business,  and  5^  in  bed,  (at  home),  in  24  hours.] 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  Paris  papers  to  the  23d  March. 

There  was  a report  that  Ibrahim  had  taken  possession  of 
Smyrna.  The  French  and  English  are  very  desirous  of  making 
some  arrangement  between  the  Turks  and  Egyptians,  which 
may  enable  the  sultan  to  dispense  with  the  Russian  army  and 
navy,  so  generously  ofiered  for  the  defence  of  his  territories.  A 
sketch  of  the  terms  that  have  been  proposed  to  Ibrahim  are 
published,  which  it  is  thought  that  Mehemet,  his  father,  would 
accept,  and  recal  his  victorious  army.  According  to  this  pro- 
ject, a part  of  Syria— the  districts  of  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  Jerusa- 
lem and  Tripoli,  are  to  be  added  to  the  pachalic  of  Egypt,  which 
is,  however,  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  sultan. 
The  Turks  at  Constantinople  were  flattering  themselves  with 
the  hope  of  a speedy  peace. 

The  prosecutions  of  certain  editors  at  Paris,  do  not  make  it 
appear  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  on  a much  better  footing 
than  it  was  under  the  Carlists. 

The  naval  force,  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  is  to  be  in- 
creased. 

Prussia  is  very  anxious  for  a settlement  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween Holland  and  Belgium.  The  budget  of  her  war  depart- 
ment is  oppressive.  In  1831  it  amounted  to  49,750,000  thalers, 
which  is  double  that  of  ordinary  times. 

According  to  letters  from  Corfu,  king  Otho  has  already  ap- 
pointed six  Greeks  to  be  generals. 

A royal  Spanish  decree  has  issued  authorising  Don  Carlos  to 
visit  Portugal,  together  with  his  wife  (sister  of  Miguel)  and  her 
son. 

The  war  in  Portugal  is  not  active.  Neither  party  seems  able 
to  render  much  injury  to  the  other. 

We  have  late  accounts  from  Mexico.  Gen.  Santa  Anna  has 
been  elected  president,  receiving  all  the  votes  but  one.  Fears 
are  expressed,  however,  that  the  peace  of  the  country  will  soon 
be  again  disturbed. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  SLAVERY. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  March  19. 

On  Mr.  F.  Buxton  being  called  upon  by  the  speaker. 

Lord  Mthorp  said  he  had  lo  request  his  honorable  friend  not 
to  bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  re- 
specting colonial  slavery,  at  the  present  moment.  As  ministers 
had  intimated  their  intention  of  preparing  some  measure  on  this 
subject,  he  thought  that  the  honorable  member  could  not  do 
any  thing  more  advantageous  to  the  question  itself  than  to  post- 
pone his  motion  until  he  heard  what  were  the  plans  his  majes- 
ty’s ministers  had  in  contemplation. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said  that  no  gentleman  was  more  conscious 
than  himself  that  it  would  be  far  better  that  this  great  question 
should  be  taken  up  by  government  than  by  any  individual  mem- 
ber of  that  bouse  and  he  was  ready  on  the  present  moment  to 
postpone  his  motion  upon  two  conditions — 1st,  that  ministers 
would  be  prepared  with  a plan  for  the  entire  and  immediate 
extinction  of  slavery;  and  2d,  that  they  would  name  the  day 
that  they  would  introduce  the  plan  to  the  house.  It  was  indis- 
pensable that  the  question  should  be  settled  in  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  by  that  house,  or  it  would  be  settled  in  another  place 
in  a far  more  disastrous  way.  Therefore;  however  obstinate  he 
might  appear,  and  however  painful  it  might  be  for  him  to  resist 
the  requests,  both  public  and  private,  which  had  been  made  to 
postpone  the  question,  he  felt  compelled  to  proceed  at  once  with 
the  motion,  unless  government  fixed  a day  on  which  they  would 
be  prepared  to  explain  their  plans  with  respect  to  colonial  sla- 
very. 

Lord  .mthorp  said  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  comply  with 
one  of  the  conditions  mentioned  by  the  honorable  member;  but 
with  respect  to  the  other — that  government  should  fix  a day  in 
which  they  would  bring  forward  their  question — he  certainly 
had  no  objection  to  state  that  government  would  be  prepared  on 
Tuesday,  the  23d  of  April,  to  state  the  views  they  took  on  the 
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subject.  Of  course  he  could  not  at  the  present  time  state  what 
the  plans  were  which  his  majesty’s  government  had  in  contem- 
plation. 

Mr.  F.  Buxton  said,  that  in  reference  to  the  words  ‘‘entire 
and  immediate  extiticiion  of  slavery,”  as  used  by  hint,  he  per- 
liaps  had  expressed  himself  ratlier  unguardedly,  because  one  of 
the  great  objects  he  had  in  view  was  the  safe  and  satisfactory 
settlement  of  the  question — (Hear,  hear).  With  the  promise 
given  by  the  noble  lord  he  was  perfectly  content,  and  should 
therefore  withdraw  his  motion. 

The  following  is  copied  from  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce. Jt  is  another  beautiful  commentary  on  John  Bull’s 
honorable  liberality  and  consistency,  in  the  matter  of  negro 
slavery.  But  John  is  infallible!  Every  thing  is  right  or  is  wrong, 
as  the  “maggot  bites  him.”  He  preaches  “free  trade”  for  Ame- 
rican use,  and  will  not  give  tapes  and  bobbins  for  American 
flow.i 

The  acting  committee  of  West  India  planters  and  merchants 
in  London  have  drawn  up  a documentary  history  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  and  submitted  a 
.copy  of  the  same  to  each  member  of  the  British  parliament. 
The  stun  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  the  slave  trade  was  urged 
fUpon  the  colonies  by  the  British  government;  that  various  at- 
. tempts  were  made  by  the  colonies  to  check  the  importation  of 
slavey  hy  legislation,  remonstrances,  &c.  but  that  such  at- 
tempt vwere  uniformly  resisted  by  the  government  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  until  at  length,  in  1775,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  ! 
kingito  the  following  eflect: 

“To  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  sir  Basil  Keith,  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  the  territories  depending  thereon  in  Jamaica— 
Whereas,  notwithstanding  the  instructions  which  have  been 
repeatedly  given  by  us  and  our  royal  predecessors  to  the  go- 
vernors for  the  time  being,  of  our  island  of  Jamaica,  forbidding 
them  to  assent  to  or  pass  acts  for  imposing  duties  upon  negroes 
imported  into  that  island,  payable  by  the  importer,  such  acts 
have' nevertheless  been  from  time  to  time  enacted  and  passed 
into  laws,  in  open  violation  of  said  instructions.  Jh:d  whereas, 
it  has  been  represented  unto  us,  that  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
said  acts  upon  negro  slaves  imported,  have  of  late  been  consi- 
.derably  .augmenjted,  to  the  injury  and  oppression  of  the  MER- 
iDHANTS  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  obstruction  of  its  commerce: 
it  is  therefore  our  express  will  and  pleasure  that  you  do  not, 
.upon  any  pretence  whatever,  and  upon  pain  of  being  removed 
from  your  government,  give  your  assent  to  any  act  or  acts  by 
.which  the -d.u ties  and  impositions  upon  slaves  imported  into  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  as  the  said  duties  stood  before  the  13th  day 
,of  Februarjtj  1774,  shall  be  in  any  respect  augmented  or  in- 
.creased,  or  any  alteration  made  in  the  proportion  of  such  du- 
ties, which  by  the  provisions  of  such  laws  was  made  payable 
by  the  importers  of  .«uch  slaves.  G.  R. 

“Giv-en  at  our  court  at  St.  James’,  the  28th  February,  1775, 
jn  the  15th  year  of  our  reign.” 

The  colonies,  by  the  agent  of  Jamaica,  remonstrated  against 
the  resolution  of  the  government;  but  the  earl  of  Dartmouth  re- 
plied, “we  .cannot  allow  the  colonies  to  check  or  discourage  in 
any  degree  a traffic  so  beneficial  to  the  nation.” 

The  same  course  precisely  was  pursued  by  the  British  go- 
Ternment  towards  the  colonies  which  have  since  been  erected 
into  independent  states.  It  was  a course  full  of  injustice,  .and 
.pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences.  The  com- 
mittee of  West  India  planters  and  merchants,  however,  only 
deduce  from  it  a single  inference,  viz;  that  if  the  British  govern- 
ment now  contemplate  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
India  colonies,  the  loss  of  property  occasioned  thereby,  ought 
not  to  fall  exclusively  upon  the  colonists,  but  to  be  shared 
equally  by  them  and  the  other  population  of  the  British  empire. 
They  say — 

The  West  India  colonists  do  not  propose  to  vindicate  the  sys- 
tem ofs»l.avery,but  they  consider  that,  (to  use  the  words  of  lord 
Stowell),  “if  it  be  a sin,  it  is  a sin  in  which  the  country  has  had 
its  full  share  of  guilt  and  ought  to  bear  its  proportion  of  the  re- 
demption.” 

The  colonists  arc  themselves  ready  to  bear  their  share  of  any 
national  sacrifice  which  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  cau- 
tiously substituting  a better  system,  if  such  should  be  the  na- 
tional determination;  but  they  mean  to  show,  by  the  accompa- 
nying paper,  that  Great  Britain  is  herself  responsible  for  the 
establishment  and  actual  existence  of  colonial  slavery:  that 
.with  the  view  of  extending  the  market  for  her  African  tr.ade  she 
passed  laws  and  made  grants  of  land  expressly  enjoining  ciilti 
vafion  .in  the  colonies  by  slave  labor,  and  that  thus,  through  the 
in.^trumenlahty  of  her  subjects,  all  eagerly  contending  for  par- 
ticipation in  the  traffic,  she  gradually  peopled  the  West  India 
colonies  with  slaves  and  received  the  value  of  them  in  money; 
consequently,  that  any  measure  of  legislative  interference  tend- 
ing to  impair  or  endanger  the  value  of  propeity  so  acquired, 
innst  either  be  accoiiipanied  by  adequate  compensation,  or  give 
a death  blow  to  that  confidence  in  the  national  faith  and  cha- 
racter which  has  hitherto  been  the  sole  support  of  private  pro 
petty  in  this  country. 

— - 

THE  WFlI'i’EFOOT’S  OATH. 

KILKENNY  ASSIZES. 

Buhlin,  March  16.  On  Wednesday  last,  ten  men  were  tried 
and  con  victed  of  a midnight  attack  on  the  house  of  Martin  Ka- 
vanagh,  of  Johnstown,  so  far  b.ack  as  the  23d  November,  1831, 
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and  with  assaulting  him  and  .administering  unlawful  oaths.  II 
appeared  on  the  trial,  that  Kavanagh  had  since  entered  into  the 
Whitefoot  confederacy,  been  tried,  convicted,  and  ordered  for 
transportation  at  the  last  assizes.  His  wife  and  an  apprentice, 
Henry  Highland,  one  of  the  party  who  attacked  Kavanagh,  were 
produced  as  witnesses  against  the  ten  Whitefeet,  who  were  on 
their  evidence  convicted  of  the  minor  offence  wilhin  the  bouse, 
and  acquitted  of  the  burglary,  as  Kavanagh  had  raised  the  latch 
to  admit  them. 

On  the  cross  examination  of  Highland,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  often  been  present  when  Whitefeet  were  sworn  in,  and 
stated  that  the  following  was  the  oath  administered — 

1.  I hereby  swear  to  keep  counsel  of  all  this  united  business 
or  ribandism. 

2.  I hereby  swear  to  suffer  the  right  arm  to  be  cut  from  the 
left,  and  the  left  from  the  right,  and  the  right  to  be  nailed  to  the 
metropolis  of  Armagh  gaol  door,  before  ever  I’ll  waylay  or  be- 
tray a brother,  or  go  on  a green  cloth  to  swear  against  him. 

3.  I hereby  swear  never  to  have  carnal  pleasure  with  a bro- 
ther’s wife,  sister,  aunt,  or  first  cousin,  only  by  lawful  permis- 
sion. 

4.  I hereby  swear  never  to  rob  a man  or  keep  company  with  a 
robber,  unless  in  gaol  or  work,  where  it  cannot  be  helped. 

5.  I hereby  swear  to  give  money  to  the  repair  of  arms  or  of 
ammunition,  when  called  upon  by  a brother,  if  I have  it. 

6.  I hereby  swear  never  to  have  a shilling,  and  a brother  to 
want  sixpenee,  without  giving  it  to  him. 

7.  I hereby  swear  never  to  pity  the  moans  or  groans  of  dying 
children.,  but  always  wade  knee-deep  in  Orange  blood,  and  to 
keep  down  land-jobbers  and  tithe-jobbers. 

8.  I hereby  swear  never  to  see  a brother  in  danger  of  transpor- 
tation or  the  gallows,  if  I am  able  to  make  up  money  for  him. 

9.  I hereby  swear  never  to  have  two  coals,  two  shirts,  two 
pair  of  stockings,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  the  body,  but  will 
give  a brother  one  if  he  requires  it. 

10.  I hereby  swear  never  to  sit  in  company  and  hear  a brother 
spoken  ill  of.  If  I am  not  able  to  fight  or  resist,  I will  walk  out 
and  tell  the  next  brother  I meet  what  was  said,  who  said  it,  and 
in  what  company. 

11.  I hereby  swear  to  go  15  miles  on  foot,  and  21  on  horse- 
back, when  called  upon  by  a brother  upon  a lawful  occasion,  or 
unlawful,  for  fear  it  might  be  unlawful  before  we  could  come 
back. 

12.  I hereby  swear  to  never  give  the  secret  to  bishop,  priest, 
or  minister,  or  to  any  other  body,  only  to  a friar,  and  to  never 
tell  the  man  that  made  me  a Whitefoot,  and  to  keep  up  to  the 
knight  of  St.  Patrick. 

The  declaration  of  the  above  caused  an  extraordinary  sensa- 
tion in  court;  parts  of  the  oath  have  heretofore  been  exhibited 
to  the  public  indignation,  but  this  is  the  first  time  that  it  has 
been  exposed  in  a court  of  justice  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  as 
a characteristic  of  the  Whitefoot  system.  Several  of  its  clauses 
are  well  remembered  as  having  been  used  as  forms  of  swearing 
in  the  older  Ribaiidmen  or  Rock.ites,  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  the  former  Orange  system  provoked  such  a reaction. 
The  fact  of  its  having  been  grafted  on  Whitefootism,  only  proves 
how  extensive  are  the  causes  which  operate  in  Ireland  to  expose 
the  peasantry  to  the  temptation  of  joining  any  system  or  any  en- 
terprise, however  rash  and  lawless  and  dangerous,  that  holds 
out  a hope  of  redress. 

— ® 

BRITISH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  countries  subject  to  the  dominion  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany extend  over  upwards  of  1,000.000  of  square  miles,  and 
contain  about  124,000,000  of  inhabitants.  With  the  exception 
of  Nepaiil,  Lahue,  the  territories  of  Aimers  and  Scindia,  and 
the  Cabul  sovereignty  east  of  the  Indus,  the  whole  of  India 
within  the  Ganges,  containing  about  123,000,000  of  souls,  is  un- 
der their  sway.  In  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  they  have 
several  provinces  south  of  Rangoon:  viz.  half  the  provinces  of 
Martaban,  the  provinces  of  Tavoy,  Ye,  Zenasserim,  and  the 
Mergui  isles;  also  the  province  of  Arracan,  Assam,  and  a few 
petty  adjacent  states.  The  population  of  these  last  countries  is 
about  300,000.  Pulo  Penang,  or  prince  of  Wales  Island,  and 
Sineapore,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Malacca,  are  the  com- 
pany’s most  flourishing  settlements  in  that  quarter.  Penang 
was  once  a free  port;  Sineapore  still  is  so;  and  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress,  the  promiscuous  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
the  great  commercial  activity  which  pervades  it,  are  an  em- 
phatic reply  to  the  allegation,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  east 
require  the  compelling  power  of  an  overgrown  monopoly  to  in- 
duce them  to  trade!  In  the  five  years  previous  to  1828,  its  po- 
pulation increased  forty  per  cent,  and  amounted  in  that  year  to 
14,885;  only  a very  ineonsiderable  number  being  Europeans,  the 
rest  Chinese,  Malays,  and  other  natives  of  Indian  coasts  and 
surrounilmg  islands.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  company  also  in- 
cludes St.  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic,  where  a fortress  and  garrison 
are  retained;  and  in  the  south  of  China,  at  Canton,  is  the  facto- 
ry which  conducts  the  tea  trade. 

W«  can  spare  only  a short  space  for  observations  on  points 
of  most  pressing  interest  connected  with  the  management  of 
this  mighty  empire;  but  a very  few  remarks  may  give  our  read- 
ers an  idea  of  them.  It  is  plain,  iii  the  first  place,  that  the  part 
of  the  East  India  company’s  charter  which  refers  to  trade  must 
be  thoroughly  re-modelled.  The  notion  of  a monopoly  trade, 
such  as  that  with  China  still  is,  cannot,  in  these  days,  meet  with 
many  defenders.  The  monopolist  is  never  an  economical  trad- 
er. He  is  lazy,  difficult  to  be  moved;  and  when  he  does  move. 
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it  is  very  cuinbroiisly.  The  large  ships  of  the  merchant-kings  are 
uu  more  to  he  compared  with  a clean  and  smart  Liverpool  tra- 
der, than  the  luniUering  labric  of  Leaden  hall  steet,  with  the 
well  arranged,  economical  counting-house  of  the  enterprising 
capitalist.  A good  free  trader  is  navigated  at  nearly  half  their 
charge;  and  upon  a single  voyage  to  Calcutta,  gains  about  70 
days.  Add  to  all  this  the  expenses  of  a Canton  factory,  to- 
gether with  the  needlessly  extravagant  salaries  paid  by  the  com- 
pany to  its  servants,  and  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  the  high  price  of  tea  in  Great  Britain  compared  with  any 
other  part  in  the  known  world.  This  single  article  of  consump- 
tion has  been  said  to  cost  upwards  of  £2,000,000  annually,  over 
and  above  its  retail  price,  in  consequence  of  the  trade  being  so 
conducted,  or  rather  bungled;  and  we  are  certainly  filched  at 
least  £1,500,000.  But  we  suffer  far  more  than  this  actual  defi- 
cit. Had  our  prices  not  been  so  extravagant,  we  might  have  con- 
ducted the  tea  trade  of  the  whole  western  world;  and  assuredly 
our  ship-owners  would  find  it  better  to  assist  us  in  an  endeavor 
to  destroy  this  monopoly,  than  to  clamor  in  support  of  a pitiful 
tiuiber  trade  with  Canada!  Reform  is  deeply  necessary  in 
the  trade  with  Hindustan.  Although  nominally  free,  it  is  not 
so;  nor  wilt  it  even  be  so  whilst  the  company  is  allowed  to 
trade.  What  we  mean  by  free  trade  is  this:  it  is  a trade  whose 
conditions  are  regulated  by  free  competition  amongst  capitalists 
acting  upon  the  common  principles  of  profit  and  loss;  and  it  is 
clear  that  no  such  trade  can  exist,  when  the  market  is  ever  like- 
ly to  be  pounced  upon  by  one  large  capitalist  who  cares  neither 
for  profit  nor  loss;  who  often  purchases  for  no  other  object  than 
to  make  a remittance  of  surplus  revenue;  and  whose  acting  ser- 
vants are  paid,  not  by  a per  centage  on  their  profits,  but  in  pro- 
portion to  their  purchases.  We  hold  that  the  constant  inter- 
ference of  these  monopolists  with  the  Indian  markets  is  almost 
the  sole  reason  of  the  continued  inadequacy  of  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  Britain  with  Hindustan;  for  inadequate,  and  mise- 
rably so,  it  still  is,  great  though  its  progress  under  the  free  tra- 
der, since  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter,  has  unquestionably 
been, — and  it  is  the  surest  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  what  we  as- 
sert, that  up  to  this  hour,  the  company  cannot  show  that  it  has 
been  a gainer,  in  circumstances  where  private  capitalists  would 
have  realized  uncommon  fortunes! — But  we  have  yet  another 
matter  to  settle  with  these  sovereigns  of  India;  one  of  higher 
importance  than  even  the  foregoing;  a matter  still  more  interest- 
ing to  the  human  race — the  question  as  to  the  nature  of  their 
government.  The  fact  is  not  to  be  disguised, — India  groans  un- 
der a military  despotism.  Our  hold  over  the  natives  appears  to, 
be,  that  their  fierce  masters  were  harder  than  we,  and  oppressed 
them  still  more  relentlessly, — a strange  security  for  civilized  and 
Christian  Britain  to  adOptW-the  sheet  anchor  of  her  Indian  do- 
minions! No  check  against  bnd  government;  no  power  to  ob- 
Uiin  justice  upon  the  provincial  oppression;  no  opportunity  of 
advanceiueiil,  either  commercially  or  morally,  have  we  yet, 
granted  to  the  prostrate  Hindoos.  The  Moslems,  indeed,  plant- 
ed a conqueror’s  foot  upon  tJt^ir  necks;  but,  like  the  Romans  of 
old,  and  the  Russians  in  modern  times,  they  dispersed  them- ' 
selves  amongst  the  conquered,  took  part  in  their  concerns,  and 
communicated  their  own  superior  civilization.  Our  merciiant- 
kings  tremble  at  the  bare  name  of  civilization.  Their  wise  men 
have  talked  even  of  a prohibition  of  Christianity.  They  only 
vouchsafe  to  India  collectors  of  a worse  than  her  tithe  tax,  and 
quarter  upon  “spots  of  greenery”  hordes  of  avaricious  adven- 
turers, actuated  but  by  two  moving  principles — the  determina 
tion  to  extract  money,  and  the  desire  to  return  home.  The  time 
for  correction  is  at  hand;  and  shall  the  destinies  of  south  eastern 
Asia  tremble  in  the  balance.^  shall  we  weigh  ignoble  fears,  and 
corrupt  desires,  against  the  fates  of  tho.se  countless  millions.^ 
Shall  we  refuse  to  India  a population  of  industrious  eolfvnists, 
who  would  accept  her  as  their  home,  and  under  whom  liberty 
and  civilization  would  assuredly  grow.^  By  such  men  would 
the  Hindoo  be  taken  up  on  the  one  hand,  and  accustomed  to  the 
securities  of  Europe;  and  on  the  other,  an  effective  responsibilty 
of  some  sort  would  be  infallibly  attached  to  every  official  within 
the  broad  peninsula.  The  seeds  of  freedom  would  thus  be 
sown,  and  the  tree  of  goodly  shadow  would,  in  due  course, 
arise.  In  that  land,  we  can  never  look  for  a New  England;  its 
character  and  the  proportions  of  its  population  forbid;  but  it  may 
be  a new  country  of  peace,  a new  refuge  for  humanity,  a new 
field  for  the  unfettered  exercise  of  human  ingenuity,  the  spread 
of  human  happiness,  and  the  exercise  of  the  mind’s  best  pow- 
ers. [Tait’s  Edinburgh  Magazine. 

MONUMENT  TO  ALEXANDER. 

The  gr.and  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  emperor  of 
Russia,  ordered  by  Nicholas,  his  brother,  was  raised  on  St. 
Alexander  Nefsky’s  day,  August  30,  O.  S.  1832,  in  presence  of 
the  imperial  family,  nobility,  citizens  and  strangers,  including 
an  immense  multitude,  in  the  large  square  in  front  r»f  the  her- 
mitage, or  winter  p.alace  of  the  emperor.  The  shaft  is  of  red 
granite,  the  same  substance  of  which  Pompey’s  pillar  is  com- 
posed, and  is  represented  to  be  larger  than  that  celebrated  shaft. 
The  raising  is  thus  described  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  by  a 
gentleman  recently  returned  from  Russia: 

The  pedestal,  which  is  square,  is  forty  feet  high;  the  shaft  is 
round,  and  in  one  piece;  it  is  eighty  five  feet  high  and  twelve  feet 
diameter  at  the  top;  it  weighs  six  hundred  tons.  The  column 
supports  a colossal  bronze  statue,  representing  an  angel,  hold- 
ing a cross.  The  statue,  with  its  pedestal,  including  the  capi- 
tal of  the  column,  is  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  the  height  of  the 
monument  from  the  ground  to  the  top  of  the  statue  is  one  hun- 


dred and  sixty-five  feet.  7’he  stone  was  brought  from  Finland, 
(from  the  same  quarry  where  the  celebrated  pillars  of  the  Cas- 
sand  Church,  puiisiicd  like  marble,  were  procured),  and  trans- 
ported to  St.  Peteisburgh  in  a ship  built  for  the  purpose,  towed  by 
a steamboat.  The  inclined  plane  on  which  the  shaft  was  rolled 
from  the  river  Neva  to  its  present  site,  contained  a forest  of 
wood,  and  cost  in  that  country,  where  it  is  so  cheap,  a million 
of  rubles,  or  200,000  dollars.  The  column  was  raised  and  safely 
placed  on  its  pedestal,  by  means  of  sixty  capstans,  manned  by 
2,500  veterans,  who  had  served  with  Alexander  in  his  most  glo- 
rious campaigns.  Each  of  them  wore  badges  of  honor.  The 
preparations  for  the  stupendous  undertaking  were  so  complete 
that  not  the  slightest  accident  occurred,  and  during  the  operation 
of  raising  the  shaft,  not  a whisper  or  a word  was  heard  through- 
out the  vast  multitude  who  witnessed  it. 

PERIODICAL  PRESS  OF  FRANCE. 

From  the  New  York  .American, 

We  received  from  the  last  Havre  packet  from  the  “newspa- 
per correspondence  office”  of  Messrs.  I.  Bresson  and  Bourgoin 
at  Paris,  a large  sheet,  containing  the  names  and  places  of  publi- 
cation of  every  newspaper  and  periodical  publication  in  Paris 
and  the  departments — and  our  surprise  at  their  number,  closely 
as  we  thought  we  had  watched  the  spread  of  these  vehicles  of 
intelligence  in  France,  was  truly  great.  There  are  published  in 
the  departments  two  hundred  and  forty-three  papers — some  daily, 
some  tri-weekly,  some  semi-week)y,  some  weekly,  and  some 
monthly.  Bourdeaux  has  five  daily  newspapers  and  one  week- 
ly. Contrast  Liverpool  in  England  with  this,  which  has  not  a 
single  daily  paper.  Lyons  has /our  daily  papers,  two  tri-weekly, 
and  one  weekly.  Rouen  has  four  daily  papers,  one  semi-week- 
ly and  one  monthly.  Havre  has  two  daily,  one  weekly,  and  one 
monthly. 

In  Paris,  thirty-one  daily  papers  are  published — of  which  two 
are  evening,  three  midday,  and  the  remainder  morning  publica- 
tions— leaving  186  periodicals  more,  recurring  at  less  than  two 
months  interval,  and  nio.stly  weekly  or  monthly  to  fill  up  the 
sum  of  217. 

According  to  a circular  dated  the  15th  February,  from  the  di- 
rectors of  the  office  of  correspondence,  whence  we  received  the 
statement  of  the  French  press,  “more  than  one  hundred  jour- 
nals or  periodicals  have  been  established  within  the  past  year, 
chiefly  in  provincial  towns.”  With  such  activity  and  impetus 
given  to  the  public  press  in  France,  what  hope  can  there  be  of 
maintaining  any  doctrines  which  imply  right  or  superiority  in 
any  one  portion  of  mankind — whether  kings,  priests  or  nobles, 
to  rule  the  resU 

We  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  of  Messrs.  Bresson 
and  Bourgoin,  to  insert  the  following  notice; 

Messrs.  Bresson  and  Bourgoin,  directors  of  “the  newspaper 
correspondence  office,”  established  in  Paris  three  years  ago, 
have  just  published  a new  statistical  table  presenting  for  the 
year  1833,  the  authentic  list  of  all  the  papers  and  periodicals 
which  are  published  in  France.  The  utility  of  such  a publica- 
tion cannot  be  overrated. 

— .-w©  ® ©«««<  — 

FRENCH  CHAMBER  OF  DEPUTIES. 

From,  the  New  York  American. 

On  11th  March,  the  report  of  the  committee  respecting  Jlf. 
Cabet,  a deputy,  who,  in  the  interim  of  the  session  had  been 
accused  and  convicted  by  default  of  having  made  a seditious 
publication,  and  who  now  claimed  that  this  sentence  of  convic- 
tion should  be  annulled — being  under  discussion,  gen.  Lafayette 
took  occasion  to  speak  as  follows,  amidst  profound  silence: 

“Several  of  my  colleagues,  professional  men,  having  asked 
to  be  heard,  I will  not  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  matter 
before  us.  I will  only  say  that  what  induces  me  specially  to 
second  the  motion  of  M.  Cabet,  is,  that  he  is  one  of  the  deputies 
marked  out  for  the  courts  martial  in  the  days  following  the  6th 
June  last.  Not  that  I consider  it  a positive  aggravation  of  that 
crime,  of  that  violation  of  the  charter,  that  a deputy,  more  than 
any  other  citizen,  was  to  be  made  one  of  its  victims;  but  per- 
haps this  consideration  may  add  something  to  the  view  of  his 
case.  Moreover,  gentlemen,  it  would  seem  that  we  are  treated 
with  very  little  ceremony.  You  perceive  with  what  facility  such 
of  our  colleagues  as  hold  place  are  dismissed  from  office  when 
they  transcend  the  limits  of  a silent  vote.  (Laughter  and  appro- 
bation). I might  quote  another  example  if  it  were  not  personal 
to  myself;  and  this  furnishes  me  the  occasion  of  complaining 
of  what  happened  three  days  ago  at  my  residence  of  La  Grange. 
(Hear,  hear).  The  complaint  I make  refers  to  the  treatment  re- 
cently resorted  to  in  the  case  of  an  illustrious  Pole,  M.  Lelewel. 

I accuse  no  ministerial  personage;  for  I believe  the  measure  was 
decided  on  in  the  king’s  council.  If  it  were  otherwise,  it  would 
be  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  that  my  complaint  would  be 
made.  Gentlemen,  you  will  remember  that  unfortunate  deter- 
mination-unfortunate certainly  in  my  view— which  caused  the 
French  government  to  descend  to  the  level  of  other  arbitrary  go- 
vernments, and  of  which  the  effect  has  been  to  place  it  on  a foot- 
ing of  companionship  with  despotic  governments,  from  which  we 
hoped  the  revolution  of  July  had  forever  released  us.  It  would 
have  been  fine  to  be  able  to  say  to  arbitrary  governments,  “you 
can  do  such  and  such  things;  we  have  even  the  right  to  demand 
that  you  should,  because  you  are  despots;  but  you  cannot  make 
any  such  demands  of  us,  because  the  constitution  of  our  coun- 
try would  not  permit  a compliance  with  them.”  (Expression 
of  interest).  According  to  the  English  alien  bill,  the  confront- 
ing of  the  foreigner  with  three  ministers  is  I believe  requisite; 
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nnd  when  our  laic  government  called  frankly  for  arbitrary  pow- 
ers, then  too  the  signature  of  three  ministers  was  required. 
Such  however,  is  not  our  present  law  regarding  aliens.  Well, 
genlleinen,  the  foreigners  liave  required  that  we  should  send 
out  of  France,  or  at  least  away  from  Paris,  some  Poles  accused 
of  having  signed  an  address  to  some  other  countries.  Among 
them  was  one  who  was  neither  a political  agent  nor  refugee,  for 
he  had  been  for  many  years  in  France,  and  was  even  one  of  those 
who  most  distinguished  lliemselves  in  the  days  of  the  barricades 
in  Paris,  (murmurs  in  the  centre).  But  there  was  another  Le- 
lewel,  who  was  a minister  of  the  government  of  which  prince 
Cznrtoryskie  was  president — a man  who  has  a great  literary  and 
scientific  reputation  in  Poland,  in  Russia,  in  Germany,  and  in- 
deed in  all  Europe.  It  had  been  arranged,  and  I was  thankful 
to  ministers  for  it,  that  instead  of  going  60  leagues  away  from 
tlie  capital,  he  should  remain  at  La  Grange.  The  minister  of 
the  interior  thinks  he  has  come  to  Paris.  I assure  him  he  is 
mistaken.  However  that  be,  M.  Lclcwel  received  orders  to  re- 
tire to  Tours.  I supposed  that  order  had  not  been  yet  sent,  and 
upon  that  point  refer  to  my  son,  now  present,  and  one  of  our 
colleagues.  But  lliough  he  li.ad  received  it,  I must  say  M.  Le- 
lewel  committed  a great  error  in  supposing  that  any  influence 
remained  to  one  of  your  colleagues,  wlio  declares  that  he  is 
entitled  to  none,  under  the  administration  of  a system  which  he 
pronounces  counter-revolutionary,  and  from  vvliicli  he  has  en- 
tirely and  openly  withdrawn  himself.  By  the  term  ‘counter- 
revolutionary,’ [ mean  counter  revolutionary  to  tlie  revolution 
of  July,  1830.  This,  then  is  what  passed— a detachment  of 
gens  d’armes,  followed  by  a sub- prefect  of  the  district,  and  the 
mayor  of  the  commune,  appeared  at  La  Grunge,  to  arrest  M. 
Lelewel.  They  placed  him  in  one  of  my  carriages  with  a gen 
d’armes,  and  conveyed  him  to  Melun,  and  thence  doubtless  to 
Tours.  This  is  a sufficiently  savage  manner  of  proceeding 
towards  so  distinguished  a man  as  M.  Lelewel.  I admit  that  I 
could  not  help  being  surprised  myself  at  such  conduct,  consi- 
dering that  for  the  fifteen  years  of  the  restoration,  during  which, 
in  this  place  and  elsewhere,  1 evinced  my  open  hostility  to  it, 
never,  though  then  there  might  have  been  more  substantial 
grounds  for  it,  had  I cause  to  complain  of  such  a step;  whether 
because  tliere  was  yet  some  recollection  of  ancient  relations, 
or  that  there  was  a real  repugnance  to  a certain  vulgarity  of 
such  proceedings — never  has  such  a thing  happened  before  to 
the  dwelling  of  La  Grange,  According,  however,  to  the  system 
of  concessioi.i  which  has  been  adopted,  the  time  was,  it  seems 
to  me,  well  chosen,  for  it  was  a double  tribute  of  condescension 
on  the  arrival  in  the  capital  of  the  Russian  ambassador.” 
( F'ery  well,  very  well.) 

M.  A’Argout,  minister  of  the  interior,  after  stating  that  he 
would  propose  in  a few  days  laws  providing  fresh  subsidies  for 
the  relief  of  political  refugees,  and  thus  prove  that  the  govern- 
ment did  not  neglect  of  abandon  them,  said — 

As  for  M.  Lelewel,  I must  say  that  the  government,  desiring 
that  the  Polish  refugeesshould  .be  removed  from  the  capital, 
the  honorable  general,  who  appears  to  take  sonie  interest  in  M. 
Lelewel — 

Gen.  Lafayette,  Great  interest. 

M.  iVJirgQut.  The  honorable  general  asked  that  M.  Lelewel 
should  be  permitted  to  reside  at  La  Grange — but  on  the  condi- 
tion that  he  would  not  go  from  thence.  Nevertheless,  gentle- 
men, I know  to  a certainty  that  this  man  has  been  several  times 
in  Paris.  I will  not  say  that  I know  it  to  a positive  certainty, 
but  to  a moral  certainty.  (Laughter  at  the  extremities).  M. 
Lelewel  has,  I repeat,  several  limes  left  La  Grange. 

M.  Geo.  Lafayette.  Never.  (Sensation.) 

M.  d'>Argout.  When  a refugee  thus  abused  the  indulgence  of 
the  government,  they  thought  it  right  to  send  him  farther  away. 
Consequently  I stated  to  the  honorable  general  himself  that  the 
government  could  no  longer  tolerate  the  presence  of  M.  Lelew- 
el at  La  Grange.  I know  not  by  what  mistake  the  armed  force 
made  its  way  to  La  Grange,  for  I remember  recommending  to 
the  prefect  not  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

Gentlemen— there  is  nothing  more  honorable  than  the  hospi- 
tality granted  to  the  Polish  refugees — but  it  mu?t  be  remember- 
ed that  there  are  among  them  turbulent  and  restless  spirits,  who 
injure  their  own  cause,  as  well  as  the  interference  in  their  be- 
half which  the  French  government  has  been  always  ready  to 
— (approbation  in  tlie  centre).  We  should  be  wanting  to 
our  duty,  gentlemen,  if  we  at  this  time  should  permit  a law, 
passed  by  yourselves,  to  be  violated.  (From  the  centre,  very 
well — very  well). 

Gen.  Lafayette,  from  his  place.  Since  the  minister  disavows 
•the  mode  in  which  the  prefect  executed  his  order,  I beg  him  to 
write  to  “that  man” — to  use  the  vocabulary  which  the  minister 
more  than  once  thought  proper  to  employ — for  I do  not  think 
M.  Lelewel  a less  illustrious  person  tlian  the  prefect — and  give 
him  a good  dressing.  (Ininghter  and  approbation). 

THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 
protiost  of  the  argentine  repubuo. 

To  the  chame  d^ctjlaires  of  H.  B.  inajesli;,  Vhilip  Gore,  esq. 

Department  of  foreign  relations,  Buenos  .Ayres,  Jan.  22,  18.33. 

The  undersigned,  minister  of  grace  and  justice,  charged  pro- 
visionally with  the  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Argen- 
tine republic,  is  directed  by  his  government  to  address  the  charge 
d’affaires  ad  interim  or'  II.  H.  M.  in  this  city,  and  inform  him 
that  on  the  2d  inst.  II.  B.  M’s  sloop  of  war  fflio  anchored  in  the 
port  of  San  Tmis,  in  the  island  of  La  Soledad,  one  of  the  Mal- 
vinas, for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  them  as  belonging 


to  H.  B.  M.;  capt.  Onslow,  of  the  said  vessel,  stating  that  he 
had  positive  orders  to  hoist  the  British  fl.ag  on  shore  within  twen- 
ty-four hours.  He  had  already  done  so  in  other  ports  of  the 
islands,  and  finally,  did  the  same  in  that  of  La  Soledad,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  protests  of  the  commander  of  the  schooner  of  war 
Sarandi,  who  was  there  in  fulfilment  of  orders  from  his  govern- 
ment, which,  through  a fatality  of  unforeseen  circumstances,  he 
could  not  strictly  perform,  by  forcibly  resisting  the  occupation 
of  the  islands.  The  undersigned  abstains,  for  the  present,  from 
expatiating  on  the  inconsistency  of  such  a violent  and  rude 
proceeding,  in  a time  of  profound  peace,  when  the  close  and 
friendly  relations  between  the  two  governments  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  moderation,  cordiality  and  purity  of 
intentions  of  which  England  has  made  ostentation,  gave  no  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  confidence  in  which  the  Argentine  re- 
public reposed  would  be  so  unceremoniously  violated.  Never- 
theless, in  fulfilment  of  the  orders  of  his  government  and  in  its 
name,  in  consideration  of  what  we  owe  to  our  own  dignity,  to 
posterity  and  to  the  deposit  which  the  United  Provinces  has  en- 
trusted to  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres,  aud  in  short,  to  the 
whole  world  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  us,  the  undersigned 
protests  in  the  most  formal  manner  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Malvina  Islands,  and  its 
occupation  of  them,  as  likewise  against  the  insult  offered  to  the 
flag  of  the  republic,  and  against  the  damages  which  the  latter 
has  received  and  may  receive  in  consequence  of  the  aforesaid 
proceedings,  and  whatever  may  hereafter  take  place  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  in  this  respect.  The  charge  d’affaires, 
whom  the  undersigned  addresses,  will  ple.ase  transmit  this  pro- 
test to  his  government,  and  manifest  the  decided  resolution  of 
this  republic  to  sustain  its  rights,  at  the  same  time  that  it  desires 
lo  maintain  inviolate  the  friendly  relations  which  it  has  hitherto 
cultivated  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  peace  may  prosper  and 
be  perpetual  between  both  slates. 

THE  REPRESENTATIVES  CHAMBER. 

A material  alteration  is  now  making  in  the  hall  of  representa- 
tives. The  floor  is  to  be  raised  to  a level  with  the  logea,  behind 
the  speaker’s  chair,  and  to  descend  towards  the  present  princi- 
pal entrance;  the  speaker’s  chair  is  to  be  placed  near  the  main 
door,  thus  changing  the  position  of  the  members,  so  as  to  front 
the  galleries,  the  elevation  of  which  will  be  reduced  by  adding 
to  the  height  of  the  floor;  two  doors  are  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
wall  surrounding  the  chamber,  one  on  each  side  of  the  speaker’s 
chair,  and  a new  gallery  is  to  be  formed  behind  the  columns  of 
the  logea.  The  entrance  into  this  gallery,  which,  we  suppose, 
will  be  light  and  airy,  like  that  in  the  senate  chamber,  will  be 
through  the  doors  on  the  south  side  of  the  building.  The  hear- 
ing, it  is  thought,  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  these  changes;  but 
the  magnificence  of  the  room  will,  we  apprehend,  be  somewhat 
marred.  By  the  arrangement  now  in  progress,  tlie  capacity  of 
the  hall  will  be  considerably  increased,  and  a much  larger  num- 
ber of  representatives  can  be  accommodated.  The  room  is  to 
be  heated  by  flues  passing  in  various  directions  under  the  arched 
floor,  from  the  furnaces  in  the  first  story.  We  suspect,  how- 
ever, that  the  speaker  will  not  like  his  location,  as  he  will  be 
thrown  too  much  in  the  shade,  and  subjected  to  great  inconve- 
nience from  the  want  of  sufficient  light.  [W.  City  Chron. 

— 

MR.  RANDOLPH— i^TE  LIEUT.  U.  S.  NAVY. 

Much  having  been  said  in  the  public  papers  concerning  cer- 
tain proceedings  had  against  lieutenant  Ranrfoiyfe — and  deeming 
it  probable  that  some  papers  will  now  speedily  be  published 
which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  copy,  we  think  it  is  proper  to  insert 
the  following  from  the  Alexandria  Gazette: 

Alexandria,  April  21,  1833. 

Mr.  Snowden:  Having,  to-day,  received  a dismissal  from  the 
navy  of  this  republic,  signed  by  “Andrew  Jackson,”  after  twen- 
ty-three years  arduous  service,  devoted  to  my  country,  as  I have 
with  ardent  zeal  been,  both' in  war  and  peace,  I think  proper  to 
give  the  public  the  first  annunciation  of  the  fact. 

It  was  about  two  months  ago,  immediately  after  a full  and 
complete  examination  of  my  conduct  by  a court  of  enquiry  con- 
vened in  Washington  under  the  testimony  of  many  persons, 
when  I was  most  honorably  acquitted  as  an  officer  and  a gentle- 
man, that  the  government  paper  (the  Globe)  proclaimed  me  to 
be  a large  public  defaulter.  I then  requested  a suspension  of 
opinion  upon  the  charge,  vouching  that  the  whole  of  it  was 
infamously  malicious,  and  that  I would  in  time  expose  the  nefa- 
rious measures,  whereby  the  base  accountant  officer,  his  favor- 
ites and  coadjutors,  were  so  wretchedly  aiming  to  fix  it  upon 
me.  This  promise  I have  so  far  redeemed  as  to  be  able  to  de- 
clare, solemnly,  that  I have  very  recently  completely  cancelled, 
by  proper  vouchers  and  testimony,  the  iniquitous  attempt  to 
iiijuie  me,  and  by  it  brought  the  department  indebted  to  me  not 
much  short  of  one  thousand  dollars.  My  accounts  have  been 
most  dishonestly,  and  with  the  most  unprecedented  hardihood, 
protested  against,  and  even  the  decision  of  the  examining  court 
utterly  disregarded. 

My  counsel  will  immediately  prepare  a thorough  and  very 
connected  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  I have  been  for 
nearly  four  years  persecuted;  from  which  the  community  will 
clearly  discover  that  I have  not  had  the  smallest  prospect  of  any 
thing  like  ultimate  justice  from  the.  department. 

I again  ask  of  the  public  a little  further  forbearance  from 
making  any  unfavorable  conclusion  against  me.  I p.awn  my 
very  existence  upon  the  fidelity  and  faithfulness  with  which  the 
whole  of  my  duties  to  my  country  have  been  fulfilled. 
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Those  editors  who  are  accustomed  to  act  independently,  and 
with  proper  justice  to  individuals,  [especially  one  who  has  been 
dismissed  from  the  high  service  of  his  country  to  gratify  the 
most  black-hearted  malevolence,  fraught  with  views  of  the 
deepest  iniquity],  will  be  pleased  to  give  publicity  to  what  1 
now  subscribe  my  name.  11.  B.  E.ANDOI.PH, 

late  (J.  S.  N. 

MR.  CLAY  AND  HIS  COMPROMISE. 

From  the  Lynchburg  Virginian. 

Some  weeks  ago,  we  published  the  proceedings  of  a meeting 
lield  at  New  Glasgow,  thanking  Mr.  Clay  for  his  successful 
efi'orts  to  adjust  the  distracting  questions  which  divided  the 
country,  and  threatened  to  subvert  our  happy  institutions.  A 
committee  having  been  appointed  to  forward  these  resolutions 
to  Mr.  Clay,  have  discharged  that  duty;  and  we  have  been  fur- 
nished with  the  following  correspondence: 

Ncio  Glasgow,  Jhnherst,  Va.  March  C,  1833. 

Sir — Being  aware  that  next  to  that  soothing  influence  which 
the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  discharged  our  duty,  the 
approbation  of  our  fellow  men,  brings  the  most  gratifying  con- 
solation to  our  bosom — a portion  of  the  citizens  of  this  county 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  approbation  of 
your  course,  and  of  returning  you  their  thanks  for  your  labors  in 
settling  those  questions  which  recently  seemed  about  to  shake 
our  institutions  to  the  centre.  And,  in  giving  expression  to  their 
feelings,  they  adopted  the  enclosed  preamble  and  resolutions, 
and  appointed  us  a committee  to  transmit  them  to  you.  In  the 
performance  of  this  pleasing  duty,  permit  us  to  express  our  ad- 
miration of  that  patriotism,  which  could  raise  itself  above  the 
reproaches  of  frietids,  and  the  denunciations  of  enemies,  and 
taking  a general  view  of  the  relative  interests  of  our  country, 
could  offer  up  long  cherished  opinions  upon  the  altar  of  its 
country’s  good.  The  blindness  of  prejudice  and  the  inveteracy 
of  party  spirit  may  refuse  to  award  to  such  patriotism  that  meed 
of  praise  which  it  may  deserve — but  when,  in  the  course  of 
time,  these  shall  have  passed  away,  posterity  and  the  faithful 
chronicles  of  history  will  do  justice  to  its  purity.  With  the 
hope  that  our  country  will  long  have  the  benefit  of  your  talents, 
and  that,  ere  long,  you  will  be  placed  in  a situation  where  they 
will  have  a more  extensive  operation,  and  with  the  hope  that 
the  sunshine  of  happiness  will  ever  glow  around  yon,  we  are, 
sir.  yours,  very  respectfully,  WM.  H.  GARIiAND, 

THOS.  R.  BROWN, 
WM.  H.  KNIGHT, 

ED.  A.  CABELL. 

To  hon.  Henry  Clay. 

Washington,  15f/i  March,  1833. 

Gentlemen — I duly  received  your  favor  of  the  6th  inst.  com- 
municating resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  a portion  of  the 
people  of  Amherst,  assembled  at  New  Glasgow,  in  which  they 
have  been  pleased  to  express  their  approbation  of  a measure, 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  which  I lately  submitted  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States.  Whilst  I feel  that  your  gratifica- 
tion, in  common  with,  I believe,  a large  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  amicable  settlement  of  a threaten- 
ing question,  and  your  partiality  towards  an  humble  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Providence,  that  had  some  agency  in  bringing  it 
about,  have  induced  you  to  employ  very  strong  and  warm  lan- 
guage, I request  your  acceptance,  and  that  of  my  fellow  citizens 
whom  you  represent,  of  my  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the 
testimony  which  has  been  thus  rendered.  You  rightly  state, 
that  next  to  the  consciousness  of  having  faithfully  discharged 
our  public  duty,  is  the  approbation  of  our  fellow  men.  And  I 
shall  always  cherish,  with  great  satisfaction,  that  which  you 
have  been  pleased  to  communicate. 

A crisis  had  arisen  in  our  country  which  threatened  the  public 
safety  and  extensive  interests  of  our  domestic  industry.  I 
thought  it  possible  to  avert  the  impending  danger,  from  both,  by 
a fair  compromise.  'I'he  bill  to  modify  the  tariff  is  founded  on 
the  principle  of  mutual  concession.  It  consults  the  interests, 
feeling  and  opinions  of  both  parties,  without  affording  to  either 
just  cause  of  exultation  over  the  other.  And  T sincerely  hope, 
that  hereafter  it  may,  by  restoring  a good  understanding  and 
friendly  sentiments  between  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  lead 
to  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  for  ti  period  beyond  which  it  has 
been  particularly  provided  for  in  the  bill,  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all. 

I offer  you,  gentlemen,  cordial  assurances  of  my  sincere  re- 
gard and  esteem,  and  of  my  being  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 

Messrs.  Wm.  II.  Garland,  Thos.  R.  Brown,  Wm.  H.  Knight  and 
HI.  A.  Cabell. 

A meeting  was  also,  some  weeks  ago,  held  in  Danville,  at 
which  resolution?  warmly  approving  of  Mr.  Clay’s  compromise 
bill  were  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to  him.  The 
la.st  Danville  Reporter  contains  the  following  correspondence  on 
the  subject: 

Danville,  February  2otk.  18.33. 

To  the  hon.  H.  Clay. 

:^iR— .'\t  a large  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Danville,  Pittsyl- 
vania county,  Virginia,  in  which  men  of  every  political  party 
paiticipaled,  the  enclosed  resolutions  were  ado|)led. 

If  was  the  pleasure  of  this  meeting,  to  make  me  the  organ  of 
commu  nicating  them  to  you. 


I feel  honored  in  having  been  made  the  instrument  of  convey 
ing  to  you,  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow  citizens  upon  this  sub" 
ject — and  assure  you,  that  it  alfords  me  pleasure  to  discharge 
the  duty  imposed  upon  me,  in  this  particular. 

He  who  hios  the  magnanimity  and  patriotism  to  sacrifice  long 
cherished  political  predilections,  to  preserve  the  harmony,  union 
and  integrity  of  these  United  States,  shall  ever  have  (a  paltry 
offering,  it  is  true)  the  humble  tribute  of  my  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. 

1 am  therefore,  with  considerations  of  high  respect,  your 
obedient  servant,  W.  R.  CHAPLAIN. 

The  following  reply  was  made  by  Mr.  Clay  to  a committee 
appointed  by  a recent  meeting  in  Danville,  Va.  held  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  their  sentiments  in  regard  to  his  course  upon 
tile  tarifi:'  question; 

Washington,  14th  March,  1833. 

Sir — I duly  received  your  favor  of  the  25th  ult.  transmitting 
certain  resolutions  adopted  by  the  citizens  of  Danville,  Pittsyl- 
vania county,  Virginia,  in  which  they  have  done  me  the  honor 
to  express  their  approbation  of  my  conduct,  in  respect  to  a cer- 
tain measure,  brought  forward  by  me  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  reconcile  and  tranquilize  the  country.  Fully  appre- 
ciating the  generous  motives  which  have  prompted  this  expres- 
sion of  their  feelings  and  sentiments,  I receive  it  with  lively 
and  grateful  sensibility.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  worst  pos- 
sible relations  were  getting  up  between  the  various  parts  of  the 
country;  that  men  in  all  sections  of  it  were  accustoming  them- 
selves to  think  and  speak  freely  of  a terrible  event;  that  ultimate 
if  not  immediate  civil  war  was  seriously  to  be  apprehended;  and 
there  was  great  danger,  if  we  escaped  that  calamity,  of  the  sud- 
den overthrow  of  a system  of  policy. which  would  have  spread 
ruin  far  and  near.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  I 
presented  the  measure  to  which  you  refer.  Having  been  finally 
adopted  by  large  majorities  of  both  houses  of  congress,  I sin- 
cerely hope  it  may  every  where  be  received  in  the  amicable 
spirit  in  which  it  was  offered  and  passed.  Of  all  the  misfortunes 
that  could  befal  our  confederacy,  there  is  none  equal  to  that  of 
a separation  of  its  parts;  for  in  its  train  every  other  would  fol- 
low. It  is  sometimes  said  that  liberty  is  preferable  to  union, 
and  so  it  is  in  the  abstract;  but  what  possible  guaranty  is  there 
for  liberty  without  union?  I pray  that  all  our  fellow  citizens 
may  be  sensible  of  this  undeniable  truth;  and  that,  in  social 
intercourse,  and  the  public  councils,  its  influence  may  be  for- 
ever felt. 

With  my  thanks  for  the  obliging  manner  in  which  you  have 
communicated  the  resolutions  of  the  people  of  Danville,  and 
with  assurances  of  high  respect  and  esteem,  I am  your  obedient 
servant,  H.  CLAY. 

ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Adjutant  general's  office,  Washington,  March  23d,  1833. 

The  following  general  regulation  concerning  the  term  of  ser- 
vice and  the  pay  of  enlisted  men  of  the  army,  as  established  by 
acts  of  congress,  approved,  March  2d,  1833,  to  increase  the  pay, 
and  improve  the  condition  of  non  commissioned  officers  and 
private  soldiers,  is  published  to  the  army,  for  general  informa- 
tion, and  the  guidance  of  all  whom  it  may  concern: — 

W ar  department,  March  23d,  1832. 

I.  The  term  of  service  of  enlisted  men,  is  fixed  by  law  at 
three  years,  and  the  premium  heretofore  allow'ed  to  officers, 
and  the  bounty  to  recruits  for  enlisting,  are  abolished,  from  and 
after  the  date  at  which  the  act  of  March  2d,  1833,  may  be  re- 
ceived at  the  several  military  posts  and  recruiting  stations.  Re- 
cruits enlisted  subsequently  to  the  2d  of  March  for  the  period  of 
five  years,  will  be  allowed  to  cancel  such  engagement — provided 
they  consent  to  subscribe  to  a new  enlistment  for  the  term  of 
three  years,  and  refund  the  bounty  received  in  conformity  with 
the  former  law. 

II.  All  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army  will  receive 
the  increased  rate  of  pay  from  and  after  the  2d  day  of  March, 
18.33;  and  all  private.s  in  the  army  enlisted  for  five  years,  who 
have  “served  honestly  and  faithfully,"  two  or  more  years  of  thefr 
term  ofservice,  are  entitled  to  receive  full  pay,  at  the  rate  of  six 
dollars  per  month,  from  the  2d  day  of  March,  1833,  to  the  end  of 
their  enlistment. 

Ilf.  Every  private  soldier  enlisted  for  the  term  of  three  yeals, 
who  serves  “honestly  and  faithfully"  the  two  first  years  of  his 
enlistment,  shall  receive  the  $24  00  retained  pay,  at  the  next  en- 
suing regular  payment  of  the  company;  and  during  the  third  year 
of  his  term  of  enlistment,  he  will  be  entitled  to  full  pay,  at  the 
rate  of  six  dollars  per  month. 

IV.  Every  able  bodied  musician  or  private  soldier  who  shall 
re-enlist  into  his  former  company  cirregiment,  within  two  monthB 
before,  or  one  month  after  the  expiration  of  any  term  ofservice, 
u'ill  be  entitled  to  ,$12  00  eTtra  pay.  as  a bounty,  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  he  may  so  re-enlist,  and  to  full  pay,  from  and  after  the 
date  of  his  re-enlistment;  he  will  also  be  entitled  to  receive  the 
pay  and  other  allowances  which  shall  accrue  on  account  of  the 
unexpired  portion  of  his  old  enlistment  at  the  period  of  its  ter- 
mination. 

V.  In  all  cases  nl  re-enlistment  prior  to  an  unexpired  term 
of  service,  the  date  of  the  new  enlistment  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  date  of  the  old  enlistment,  and  accordingly,  will  be  in- 
serted in  the  muster  rolls,  at  the  first  muster  thereafter. 

VI.  To  ensure  Justice  to  the  soldier,  and  to  enable  paymas- 
ters to  ascertain  the  proper  time  at  which  his  full  pay  should 
commence,  and  be  continued;  or  when  entitled  to  receive  the 
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twenty-four  dollars  retained  pay;  and  in  ease  of  re  enlistment, 
the  private  or  musiciaiij  who  may  he  entitled  to  twelve  dollars 
extra  pay,  it  is  made  the  spet-ial  ihiiy  of  company  commanders, 
to  note  on  their  muster  rolls  opposite  the  name  of  the  soldier, 
the  appropriate  remarks,  as  the  ease  may  be,  to  wit: — •'■full- 
pay,  due,  from ^“24  00  retained  pay,  due;”— “Re  en- 

listed, $12  (iO  extra  pay,  due:” — “Entitled  In  full  pay,  from  date 

of  re-enlistment,  and  also,  for month  and days,  on 

aecoiint  of  prior  enlistment,  whicli  expired  on  the day 

of  183 

VII.  'J'lie  following  table  exhibits  the  esfahlislied  rates  ofpay 
allowed  to  non-commissioned  officers  and  other  enlisted  sol- 
diers of  the  army,  as  authorised  by  the  law  to  increase  their 
pay,  and  by  the  act  to  raise  the  regiment  of  dragoons,  respec- 
tively approved,  the  2d  day  of  March,  1833. 

Table  of  established  rates  ofpay — March,  1833. 


GRADE. 

Pay  of  artil-[ 
lery  & infan- 1 
try  soldiers;  & | 
of  dragoons, 
when  serving 
on  foot. 

Pay  of  dra- 
I goon  soldiers 
when  mount- 
|ea. 

Pay  per 
month. 

§'■  S 

•Is  1 

1 Pay  for 
1 3 years. 

IS  . 

1 

i 

! a o 

S 

Fay  per 
1 annum. 

Pay  for 
\ 3 years. 

To  the  sergeant  major,  quarter-  J 

master  sergeant,  chief  musi-  > 

$16 

192 

576 

$16 

192 

576 

cian,  and  chief  bugler — each  ) 

1 

To  the  first  serg’t  of  a company 

15 

180 

540 

15 

180 

540 

Ordnance  sergeants 

*17 

204 

61 2, 

All  other  sergeants — each 

12 

144 

432 

12 

144 

432 

Corporals 

8 

96 

288! 

10 

120 

360 

Buglers 

6 

72 

2l6i 

9 

108 

324 

Musicians 

6 

72 

2161 

Fariers  and  blacksmiths 

10 

120 

360' 

10 

120 

360 

Artificers 

10 

120 

360i 

Privates 

6 

72 

216: 

8 

96 

288 

VIII.  The  public  interest  no  longer  justifies  the  practice  of 
granting  discharges  to  soldiers  of  the  army,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their  enlistment.  The  term  of  service  being  now  limit- 
ed to  three  years,  it  is  required  that  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  voluntarily  enlists,  will  enter  the  army  with  the 
view  to  honorable  employment,  and  a fixed  determination  to 
serve  out  the  full  period  of  his  engagement: — Accordingly,  the 
granting  of  discharges  to  soldiers  prijr  to  the  expiration  of  ser- 
vice, by  way  of  indulgence,— and,  afiplication  for  such  dis- 
charges, are  \mxeafmr  prohibited.  Recruiting  officers  are  com- 
manded to  explain  these  points  fully  to  the  recruit,  before  he  en- 
lists, and  they  are  charged  to  make  liim  distinctly  understand, 
that  if  he  should  join  the  army,  he  must  serve  the  full  term  of 
his  engagement. 

By  order  of  major  general  Macomb. 

R.  JONES,  adjutant  general. 

^n  act  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  non-commissioned  officers 
and  privates  of  the  army  and  marine  corps  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  prevent  desertion. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  United  Stales  of  America  in  congress  assembled. 
That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  all  enlistments  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  for  three  years;  and  that 
the  monthly  pay  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
shall  be  as  follows,  viz:  to  each  sergeant  major,  quarter-master 
sergeantand  chief  musician,  sixteen  dollars;  to  the  first  sergeant  of 
a company,  fifteen  dollars;  to  all  other  sergeants,  twelve  dollars 
each;  to  each  artificer,  ten  dollars;  to  each  corporal,  eight  dol- 
lars, and  to  each  musician  and  private  soldier,  six  dollars;  and 
that  all  enlistments  in  the  marine  corps,  shall  be  for  four  years; 
and  that  the  monthly  pay  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  in  said  corps,  shall  be  as  follows,  viz:  to  each  sergeant 
major  and  quarter- master  sergeant,  seventeen  dollars;  to  the 
drum  m.ajor,  fife  nmjor,  the  orderly  sergeants  of  posts,  and  first 
sergeant.'’ of  guards  at  sea,  sixteen  dollars  each;  to  all  other  ser- 
geants thirteen  dollars;  to  each  corporal,  nine  dollars;  to  each 
musician,  eight  dollars;  and  to  each  private,  seven  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  one  dollar  of  the 
monthly  pay  of  every  musician  and  private  soldier,  shall  be  re- 
tained until  the  expiration  of  the  two  first  years  of  their  enli.A- 
ment,  when  each  shall  receive  the  twenty-four  dollars  retained 
pay,  which  shall  have  so  accrued:  provided,  he  shall  have 
served  honestly  and  faithfully  that  portion  of  the  term  of  his 
first  enlistment. 

Sec.  3.  ^nd  he  it  further  enacted.  That  every  able  bodied 
musician  «r  private  soldier,  who  may  re  enlist  into  his  compa- 
ny or  regiment,  within  two  months  before,  or  one  month  after, 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  shall  receive  two  months’ 
extra  pay,  besides  the  pay  and  other  allowances  which  may  be 
due  to  him  on  account  of  the  unexpired  period  of  enlistment. 

Sec.  4.  Jlnd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  every  able  bodied 
musician  or  soldier,  who  shall  re-enlist  into  his  company  or  re- 
giment, as  specified  in  the  third  section  of  this  act,  shall  receive 
his  full  pay,  at  the  rate  of  six  dollars  per  month,  without  any 
temporary  deduction  therefrom. 


*Beingfive  dollars,  in  addilionlo  his  pay  in  the  line,  as  author- 
ised by  the  act,  approved,  April  .'ilh,  18.32. 


Sec.  5.  ^ind  be  it  further  enacted,  3’hat  no  premium  to  offi- 
ci’is,  for  enlisting  recruits,  nor  bounties  to  recruits  for  enlisting, 
shall  be  allowed  alter  the  iia.-^sage  of  this  act. 

Sec.  (i.  Jhat.  be  it  further  enacted,  'J’hat  no  person  who  has 
been  convieted  of  any  criminal  otience,  shall  be  enlisted  into  the 
army  of  the  United  Stales. 

Sec.  7.  ^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  seventh  section 
of  the  act,  entitled  “an  act  making  further  provision  for  the 
army  of  the  United  Slates,”  passed  on  the  sixteenth  May,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby 
repealed  so  far  as  it  applies  to  any  enlisted  soldier,  who  shall  be 
convicted  by  a general  court  martial  of  the  crime  of  desertion. 

Abproved,  March  2,  1833.  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

— — 

THE  DANGER  OF  TEA  DRINKING. 

From  the  London  New  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  South  Carolinians  are  famous  for  their  fervid  eloquence: 
the  tariff,  combined  with  the  heat  of  the  climate,  is  the  source  of 
much  inspiration.  Gen.  Hamilton,  at  a late  meeting  at  Charles- 
ton, made  a speech  which  was  received  with  rapturous  ap- 
plause. Among  other  things  he  said,  “he  had  himself  made  an 
importation,  having  made  a shipment  of  rice  to  the  Havana, 
and  ordered  a return  cargo  of  sugar.  He  would  allow  his  im- 
portation to  go  into  the  custom  house  stores  and  wait  events. 
He  would  not  produce  unnecessary  collision;  but,  if  our  hopes 
of  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  question  were  disappointed, 
he  knew  that  his  fellow  citizens  would  go  even  to  the  death  ■with 
him  for  his  sugar.” — [He  was  interrupted  by  an  unanimous 
burst  of  accord.]  “Go  to  the  death  for  sugar!”  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution,  the  quarrel  with  England  was  about  tea. 
The  Bostonians  wont  even  to  the  death  for  tea!  It  is  now  a 
tax  on  sugar  that  is  to  produce  a further  split  in  this  great  conti- 
nent. It  is  curious  to  think,  that  that  great  country  should  al- 
w.ays  be  going  to  loggerheads  about  a cup  of  tea.  Tea  must  be  a 
very  combustible  material.  We  have  had  some  ill  temper  shown 
on  the  subject  at  home,  and  have  put  it  under  a board  of  control. 
In  the  shape  of  slavery,  it  has  kept  this  country,  and  its  tea,  in 
hot  water  for  thirty  years.  Pope  speaks  of  a lady  who  never 
took  a dish  of  tea  without  a stratagem;  and  it  seems  she  was  in  the 
right,  for  it  appears  a very  dangerous  thing.  America  has  fought 
and  bled  for  its  cup  of  tea  first,  and  is  now  likely  to  do  the  same 
for  sugar  to  put  into  it;  while  the  ill  blood  that  has  been  made 
here,  and  the  black  blood  that  has  been  spilt  in  the  colonies, 
altogether  proves  a cup  of  tea  to  be  a cup  brimming  with  stiifeand 
disunion.  Its  effects  may  be  observed  on  old  maids:  tea  and  scan- 
dal are  always  coupled  together;  but  when  nations  get  to  their 
cups  the  consequences  are  more  serious.  The  Bo.=tonians  threw 
some  hundreds  of  chests  into  the  sea,  and  after  having  made 
that  enormous  cup  of  lea  in  the  bay  with  salt  water,  peace  was 
unknown  for  many  years.  Now  we  shall  have  a series  of  com- 
bats among  hogsheads  of  sugar,  more  inflammatory  than  barrels 
of  gunpowder. 

MILITARY  CELEBRATiON  IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  correspondence  of  the  Portland  Daily  Jldvertiser. 

Charleston,  .April  1,  1833. 

It  is  April-fools  day,  and  I have  been  to  see  the  nullifiers  play 
the  fool,  and  have  been  exceedingly  amused,  though  the  rain  has 
been  pouring  down  in  torrents,  and  the  mud  and  slush  are  over 
our  shoes.  The  nullifiers  have  had,  and  arc  yet  having  a grand 
parade.  The  volunteers  of  Charleston  have  turned  out,  in  full 
uniform — and  with  all  the  show  of  war,  war,  horrid  war.  The 
truth  is  they  are  beeoming  crazier  and  crazier.  Their  late  suc- 
cess has  made  them  fully  mad — and  for  aught  I see,  in  a short 
time,  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to  handcufl'the  men  and  lock  up  the 
boys. 

This  morning,  according  to  order  from  brigadier  gen.  Hamil- 
ton, the  volunteers  of  Cliarleston,  nullifying  volunteers,  who 
were  to  have  fought  like  tigers  in  the  event  of  war,  and  who 
are  good  looking  fellows  enough,  but  who  probably  love  gun 
powder  no  better  than  Yankees — assembled  to  the  number  of 

about  five  hundred!  There  was  the  republican  artillery, 

with  brass  pieces— the  cadet  artillery — Jefferson  artiller}- — (alas 
for  Jeflerson) — the  Pinckney  artillery,  the  Scotch  infantry, 
riflemen,  and  I know  not  how  many  other  romi»anies  of  the 
20,000,  who  were  preparing  to  flog  the  whole  United  States  of 
America,  all  arranged  up  Jind  down  Meeting  street,  with  horses, 
ordnance  and  servants,  by  12,  A.  M.  Soon  general  Hamilton, 
emperor  of  the  nation  of  South  Carolina,  the  great  god  of  war 
in  this  quarter — a Bonapartean  kind  of  man  by  the  way,  with 
black  whiskers,  not  tall,  but  coni[»act  and  stout-bodied,  rode 
up  and  down  the  ranks  on  a fine  b.ay  charger.  He  had  on  two 
epaulelts,  yellow  [ilumes,  and  blue  cockade,  and  drove  a horse 
as  well  as  any  Virginian  horse  racer.  Anon  there  came  along 
amid  the  sounding  of  fifes  and  drums,  and  trumpets,  and  the 
waving  of  colors,  and  swords,  his  excellency,  governor  Hayne, 
followed  by  five  aids,  all  in  bnfl'  kerseymere  breeches,  well 
sworded,  well  epauletted  and  well  horsed.  The  line  of  march 
was  soon  formed,  and  they,  the  military,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  and  the  lords  of  Carolina  on  horse,  and  we  the  people, 
and  they  the  slaves  on  foot,  soon  made  our  way  to  the  citadel, 
there  to  talk  of  liberty  and  death  and  Carolina.  During  all  this 
nothing  happened  except  some  of  the  horses  attached  to  the 
heavy  ordnance  threw  off  the  negroes  from  their  b.acks  into  a 
soft  mud  bed,  and  some  of  the  gallant  cavaliers  in  uniform  had 
hard  work  to  bridle  up  their  snorting  steeds,  terrified  as  they 
were  by  the  music  of  the  bl.ack  band,  and  the  glittering  parade 
of  great  guns  and  little  guns. 
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Arrived  at  the  citadel  into  which  marclied  the  military  rank 
and  file — and  there  we  the  people,  oversetting  and  Mullifying 
the  state  guard  by  the  way,  who  in  vain  attempted  to  keep  ns 
out.  The  citadel  had  lost  the  awning  wliich  over  arched  the 
area.  The  medallions  were  all  there.  The  palmettos  were  all 
there.  The  imitation  flags  were  also  there.  The  area  below 
was  pretty  well  occupied  with  the  military.  Uniforms  of  all 
colors  handsomely  variegated  that  part  of  the  house.  The  la- 
dies bordered  the  galleries,  and  we,  the  people,  did  as  we  could, 
among  the  multitudes  in  the  portico.  Soon  governor  Ilayne 
came  forth  from  a balcony  about  20  feet  high,  overshadowed  by 
two  tall  palmettos.  His  five  aids  came  forth  with  him,  one 
bearing  in  his  hand  a flag. 

Governor  Hayne  then  addressed  the  audience  for  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  or  rather  his  “fellow  soldiers”  as  he  termed  them. 
He  told  them  tliat  South  Carolina  had  eflected  the  late  change 
in  the  taritF— that  she  had  stood  alone,  and  never  quailed,  when 
the  south  had  deserted  her — when  a part  of  her  citizens  had 
betrayed  her,  and  when  the  whole  union  seemed  to  be  prepar- 
ing war  against  her.  She  had  done  her  duty.  She  had  beaten 
olf  the  myrmidons  of  power.  She  had  destroyed  the  American 
System — had  given  it  its  death  blow,  and  had  achieved  a glori- 
ous victory  over  tyranny  and  oppression,  over  the  men  who  Irad 
been  taketi  from  her  her  property  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  who 
would  have  added  murder  to  robbery,  by  sweeping  her  cities, 
desolating  her  fields,  and  destroying  her  citizens.  Then  taking 
the  flag  from  the  hands  of  the  aid,  he  shook  open  the  folds,  and 
displayed  the  arms  of  the  state,  and  Carolina’s  palmetto-^and 
large  gold  letters  engraved  upon  it — ^^liberty,  it  must  be  preserv- 
ed,” (though  a hundred  black  slaves  were  gaping  about) — and 
after  making  some  fine  remarks  on  the  value  of  the  gift,  as^.the 
highest  honor  he  could  bestow,  handed  it  to  a staging  some  feel 
below  him,  to  brigader  general  Hamilton,  as  commander  of  the 
volunteers  of  South  Carolina.  During  this  speech,  which  was 
delivered  with  gov.  Hayne’s  usual  eloquence,  the  volunteers 
were  constantly  hurrahing,  clapping,  vociferating  and  thumping 
tlieir  muskets  on  the  flour. 

General  Hamilton  received  the  standard  from  the  executive, 
whom  the  state  had  made  its  organ,  said  that  he  valued  it  dearly, 
but  valued  it  more  presented  by  such  hands — and  after  canno- 
nading the  union,  and  exhibiting  chivalry,  Carolina  attachment 
to  liberty,  Carolina  activity,  and  calling  his  old  friend  gen.  Jack- 
son,  whom  he  made  president, “an  infuriate  despot,”  who  would 
murder  Carolina’s  sons  and  whose  myrmidons  were  ready  at 
bis  command  to  make  the  streets  of  Charleston  run  blood — aver- 
red, that  Carolina  had  not  a gun,  nor  a magazine  of  gun  powder, 
nor  a piece  of  ordnance  mounted  when  the  tariff  was  nullified, 
yet  in  five  weeks  she>had  four  thousand  men,  enough  to  take 
the  capiiol,  and  powder  enough  to  blow  it  up!  Hurrah  for  Jack- 
son!  Men,  girls  and  boys  clapped  this  sentiment.  Hurrah  for 
Carolina!  Hurrah  for  Hamilton! 

General  Hamilton  then  handed  over  the  flag  to  one  ensign 
Frost,  who  received  it  and  made  a speech  which  I could  not 
hear. 

When  general  Hamilton  waved  the  flag,  the  volunteers  clap- 
ped beyond  all  calculation.  He  and  Hayne  were  both  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  They  are  eommanders-in-chief  of  the 
hearts  of  the  nullifiers,  as  well  as  of  their  forces.  I could  not 
but  note,  that  when  general  Hamilton  averred  he  had  men 
enough  to  take,  and  powder  enough  to  blowup  the  capitol,  a 
new  torrent  of  rain  immediately  poured  down  on  his  bare  head, 
for  his  cap  was  oflT,  as  he  addressed  the  soldiers,  but  I did  not 
see  that  it  cooled  the  fire  within,  for  not  long  after  he  said,  “all 
the  land  our  enemy  could  stand  upon  in  Carolina,  was  land 
enough  to  make  his  grave.” 

This  afternoon  we  are  to  have  a salute  of  a hundred  guns 
near  the  battery.  The  military  with  general  Hamilton  at  their 
head,  are  returning  from  the  dimier  at  the  citadel,  and  if  the 
rain  has  not  sufficiently  cooled  their  courage,  will  finish  off  the 
day  in  as  fiery  mode  as  they  have  begun.  Truly  the  nullifiers 
are  odd  men.  I know  not  what  to  make  of  them.  They  have 
heads,  ears  and  bodies  like  the  rest  of  us — and  are  no  monsters 
in  form,  but  they  talk  so  boldly  and  act  so  madly,  that  I can’t 
but  think  it  would  be  a good  plan  to  induce  the  union  men  to 
go  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi,  and  settle  on  government  lands, 
and  then  make  this  “the  Bedlam”  of  the  union,  a house  for 
mad  politicians,  and  give  gen.  Hamilton  the  command.  Though 
1 have  been  here  but  a fortnight,  1 have  seen  so  much  of  arn”s, 

and  heard  so  much  of  war,  that  1 sigh  for  a laud  of  peace 

Charleston  is  too  much  of  a camp  for  me.  B. 

—•»►»©  ® 

MANDAMUS  FROM  THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Mvertiser. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  mandamus  ex  parte  Martha 
Bradstreet,  issued  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  presumed  to  be  the  first  of  its  nature  ever  issued  by  that 
tribunal,  and  as  such  may  be  interesting  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
legal  profession. 

United  States  of  America,  ss. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 

L.  S.  honorable  Alfred  Conkling,  judge  of  the  district  court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York,  greeting: 

Whereas,  one  Martha  Bradstreet  hath  heretofore  commenced 
and  prosecuted,  in  your  court,  several  certain  real  actions,  or 
writs  of  right,  in  your  court  lately  pending  between  the  said 
Martha  Bradstreet,  demandant,  and  the  following  named  te-  I 


nants,  severally  and  respectively,  to  wit:  Apollos  Cooper,  and 
others.  [Here  follow  the  names  of  many  otlier  persons.] 

Jind  whereas  heretofore  to  wit,  at  a ses.^ion  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  Slates,  held  at  Washington  on  the  second 
Monday  of  January  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  two,  it  appeared  upon  the  complaint  of  the  said  Martha 
Bradstreet,  among  other  things,  that  at  a session  of  your  said 
court  lately  before  holden  by  you,  according  to  law,  all  and  sin- 
gular the  said  writs  of  right  then  and  there  pending  before  your 
said  court,  were,  by  the  orders  of  your  said  court,  upon  the 
several  motions  of  the  tenants  aforesaid,  dismissed,  for  the  rea- 
son that  there  was  no  averment  of  the  pecuniary  value  of  the 
lands  demanded  by  the  said  demandant,  in  the  several  counts 
filed  and  exhibited  by  the  said  demandant  against  the  several 
tenants  aforesaid;  which  orders  of  your  said  court,  so  dismissing 
the  said  actions,  were  against  the  will  and  consent  of  said  de- 
mandant; 

Whereupon  the  supreme  court,  at  the  instance  of  the  said  de- 
mandant, granted  a rule  requiring  you  to  show  cause  if  any  you 
had,  among  other  things,  why  a writ  of  mandamus  from  the 
said  supreme  court,  should  not  be  awarded  and  issued  to  you 
commanding  you  to  reinstate  and  proceed  to  try  and  adjudge, 
according  to  the  law  and  right  of  the  case,  the  several  writs^of 
right  aforesaid,  and  the  mises  therein  joined:  And  whereas,  at 
the  late  session  of  the  said  supreme  court,  held  at  Washington  on 
the  second  Monday  of  January,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  you  certified  and  returned  to  the  said 
supreme  court,'togcther  with  the  said  rule,  that  after  the  mises 
had  been  joined  in  the  several  causes  mentioned  in  the  said 
rule,  motions  were  made  therein,  on  the  part  of  the  tenants, 
that  the  same  should  be  dismissed,  upon  the  ground  that  the 
counts  respectively  contained  no  allegation  of  the  value  of  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  that  it  did  not  therefore  appear,  by  the 
pleadings  that  the  causes  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court;  that  in  eonformity  with  what  appeared  to  be  the  uniform 
language  of  the  national  courts  upon  the  question,  and  your 
own  views  of  the  law,  and  in  accordance  especially  with  the 
several  decisions  in  the  circuit  court,  for  the  third  circuit,  [see 

4 Wash.  c.  c.  rep.  482,  and  ib.  624]  you  granted  their  motions: 

And  assuming  that  the  causes  were  rightly  dismissed,  it  follows, 
of  course,  that  you  ought  not  to  be  required  to  reinstate  them 
unless  leave  ought  also  to  be  granted  to  the  demandant  to  amend 
hereounts:  And  whereas,  afterwards,  to  wit,  at  the  same  session 
of  the  said  supreme  court  last  aforesaid,  upon  consideration  of 
your  said  return  and  of  the  cause  shewn  by  you  therein  against 
the  said  rules  being  made  absolute  and  against  the  awarding  and 
issuing  the  said  writ  of  mandamus,  and  upon  consideration  of 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  as  well  on  your  behalf,  shewing  cause 
as  aforesaid,  as  on  behalf  of  said  demandant,  in  support  of  said 
rule,  it  was  considered  by  the  said  supreme  court,  that  you  had 
certified  and  returned  to  the  said  court  an  insuffleient  cause  for 
having  dismissed  the  said  actions,  and  against  the  awarding  and 
issuing  of  the  said  writ  of  mandamus,  pursuant  to  the  rule  tTfore- 
said;  the  said  supreme  court,  being  of  opinion,  and  having  de- 
termined and  adjudged  upon  the  matter  aforesaid,  that  in  tj^ases 
where  the  demand  is  not  for  money,  and  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tion does  not  require  the  value  of  the  thing  demanded  to  be 
stated  in  the  declaration,  the  practice  of  the  said  supreme  court 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  is  to  allow  the  value  to  be 
given  in  evidence:  that  in  pursuance  of  this  practice,  the  de- 
mandant in  the  suits  dismissed  by  order  of  the  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court,  had  a right  to  give  the  value  of  the  property  demand- 
ed in  evidence,  either  at  or  before  the  trial  of  the  cause,  and 
would  have  a right  to  give  it  in  evidence  in  the  said  supreme 
court,  consequently  that  she  cannot  be  legally  prevented  from 
bringing  her  cases  before  the  said  supreme  court:  and  it  was  also 
then  and  there  considered  by  the  said  supreme  court,  that  the  per- 
emptory writ  of  the  United  States  issue  requiring  and  com- 
manding you,  the  said  judge  of  the  said  district  court,  to  rein- 
state, and  to  proceed  to  try  and  adjudge  according  to  the  law 
and  riuht  of  the  case,  the  several  writs  of  right,  and  the  mises 
therein  joined,  lately  pending  in  your  said  court,  between  the 
said  Martha  Bradstreet,  demandant,  and  Apollos  Cooper,  and 
others,  the  tenants  aforesaid:  Therefore  yon  are  hereby  com- 
manded and  enjoined,  that  immediately  after  the  receipt  of  this 
writ,  and  without  delay,  you  reinstate,  and  proceed  to  try  and 
adjudge,  according  to  the  law  and  right  of  the  case,  the  several 
writs  of  right,  and  the  mises  therein  joined,  lately  pending  in 
your  said  court,  between  the  said  Martha  Bradstreet,  demand- 
ant, and  the  said  Apollos  Cooper,  and  others,  the  tenants  here- 
in above-named,  so  that  complaint  be  not  again  made  to  the 
said  supreme  court,  and  that  you  certify  perfect  obedience  and 
due  execution  of  this  writ,  to  the  said  supreme  court,  to  be  held 
on  the  first  Monday  of  Aueust  next.  Hereof  fail  not  at  your 
peril,  and  have  then  this  writ. 

Witness  the  hon.  John  Marshall,  chief  justice  of  said  su- 
preme court,  the  second  Monday  of  January,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

WM.  THOMAS  CARROLL, 

clerk  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 

• ©♦«•■— 

CASE  OF  TOBIAS  WATKINS. 

We  borrow  the  following  neat,  and,  no  doubt,  faithful  abstract 
from  the  Baltimore  American  of  Wednesday  last: 

The  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday  contains  the  opinion 
of  the  United  .States  circuit  court  for  the  circuit,  in  the  case  of 
the  U,  .States  vs.  Tobias  Watkins.  It  occupies  nearly  five  of  the 
I spacious  columns  of  that  paper,  but  the  particular  points  of  the 
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decision  are  fo  w and  easily  abstracted  for  the  use  of  the  general 
reader.  The  reasonings  and  authorities  cited  are  for  the  law- 
yers alone. 

Watkins  was  sentenced,  on  his  conviction  in  August,' 1829,  to 
three  terms  ol  imprisoiuuent,  of  three  months  each,  making  nine 
months  in  all,  and  to  pay  tines  to  the  amount  of  ,f3,050.  The 
court  did  not  order  him  to  stand  committed  until  tlie  fines  were 
paid,  leaving  the  United  States  to  th«  civil  process  of  writ  and 
execution  to  recover  the  amount.  Writs  of  execution  against 
the  goods  of  the  defendant  (ji-fo..)  were  issued  and  returned 
without  success  ( nulla  bona);  and  then  in  February,  1830,  writs 
of  execution  against  tlie  body  (ca.  sa.),  were  issued,  returnable 
at  the  May  term.  The  writs  were  never  returned,  and  the  de- 
fendant remained  in  prison.  Nothing  appeared  on  the  records 
until  January  10th,  ult.  when  the  papers  were  liled  by  the  late 
marshal,  endorsed  '•'■Cepi,  delivered  over  to  any  successor  in 
office.” 

On  the  14th  of  January  last,  the  defendant  sued  out  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  as 
heretofore  published.  Tlie  court  granted  the  rule,  and  on  argu- 
ment made  it  absolute,  and  granted  the  writ.  The  defendant 
was  accordingly  discharged,  but  was  immediately  arrested  upon 
new  writs  (ofca.  sa.),  without  purporting  to  be  alias  (writs  re- 
citing the  issuing  of  tlie  former  writs  unsuccessfully),  and  with- 
out having  revised  the  judgment  by  scire  facias,  although  seve- 
ral years  have  elapsed. 

Upon  the  return  of  these  new  writs,  the  motion  was  made  to 
commit,  which  was  resisted  by  the  counsel  for  Watkins,  upon 
the  following  technical  grounds. 

1st.  That  the  defendant  could  not  lawfully  be  arrested  and 
held  in  custody  upon  these  writs,  after  having  been  taken  and 
discharged  upon  the  former  writs. 

2dly.  That  these  writs  ought  not  to  have  been  issued  without 
previous  scire  facias,  morethan  a year  and  a day  having  elaps- 
ed between  the  issuing  of  them  and  of  the  next  preceding  writs. 

3dly.  That  the  lines  were  excessive,  and  amount  to  a sen- 
tence of  perpetual  imprisonment. 

The  court  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendant  on  the  first  point, 
which  made  the  discussion  of  the  other  two  unnecessary. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  placed  the  discharge  of  the  defend- 
ant upon  the  general  principle  that  no  man  should  be  arrested 
twice  for  the  same  cause.  Watkins  having  been  arrested  on  a 
ca.  sa.  and  discharged  upon  the  return  of  the  habeas  corpus  was 
legally  out  of  arrest;  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  being 
a case  of  escape,  in  which,  by  legal  construction,  the  prisoner  is 
still  under  lawful  arrest.  The  United  States  might  have  had 
the  full  benefit  of  their  judgment  and  execution  if  tlie  marshal 
had  duly  returned  the  first  writ  of  ca.  sa.  and  the  counsel  had 
appeared  for  the  United  States,  and  moved  the  commitment. 
But  having  neglected  their  rights  on  that  occasion,  they  are  es- 
topped from  pie.ading  the  negligence  of  their  agents,  and  the  re- 
tention of  the  prisoner  beyond  the  return  day  of  that  writ  was 
illegal. 

An  objection  was  made  in  behalf  of  the  United  States  that 
this  rule  applies  to  civil  cases,  and  that  the  present  being  a cri- 
minal case  was  not  within  the  r-ule. 

The  court  ruled,  that  the  process  which  the  United  States 
sued  out  to  recover  the  fine,  is  founded  upon  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  Maryland  adopted  in  the  district.  That  law,  in  granting 
such  writs  for  the  recovery  of  fines,  requires  that  “such  pro- 
ceeding should  be  had  thereon,  as  in  cases  when  similar  writs 
are  issued  on  judgments  obtained  in  personal  suits.”  The 
United  States,  therefore,  proceed  civilly  in  the  recovery  of  fines, 
by  the  express  grants.  The  supreme  court  decided  on  the  ap- 
plication for  the  habeas  corpus  that  the  United  States  are  bound, 
by  the  Maryland  practice,  to  proceed  civiliter. 

For  these  technical  reasons  the  motion  to  commit  was  over- 
ruled, the  writs  ordered  to  be  quashed,  and  the  defendant  Wat- 
kins discharged. 

In  this  abstract  we  have,  as  tlie  reader  will  observe,  noticed 
only  the  leading  points,  not  precisely  in  the  order  of  the  opinion, 
but  briefly  condensed  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity.  The  court 
were  unanimous  in  the  opinion. 

— ® 

COMMODORE  TUCKER. 

For  the  following  interesting  sketch  of  this  veteran,  lately  de- 
ceased, we  are  indebted  to  a Boston  paper. 

Died— In  Bremen,  Me.  Com.  Samoet,  Tucker.  He  was 
born  1st  November,  1747,  O.  S.  at  Marblehead.  At  the  age  of 
11,  he  was  placed  by  his  father,  a respectable  ship  master,  on 
board  of  the  Royal  (ieorge,  a Britisli  frigate.  At  17,  he  performed 
one  of  the  most  heroic  acts  of  his  life,  in  rescuing  a schooner 
and  crew  from  a Saline  and  Algerine  frigate.  In  rescuing  this 
ve.ssel  a day’s  sail  from  Tjishon",  he  was  compelled  to  force  the 
cowardly  master  (who  was  intoxicated  at  the  time)  below;  and 
as  Tucker’s  brother  was  m.ate,  the  command  devolved  on  him; 
but  he  fearing  to  take  the  helm,  our  young  hero  sei/.ed  it  him- 
self, luffed  up  under  the  bow  of  the  windward  frigate,  being  be- 
tween the  two,  and  liaVlng  previously  arranged  additional  sail, 
and  doused  the  signal  lanthorn  at  the  yard  arm,  he  was  for  some 
time  exposed  to  a sliower  of  grape  within  almost  pistol  shot. 
But  by  a series  of  tacking  and  retacking,  the  cool  courage  and 
superior  seamanship  of  Tucker,  brought  both  crew  and  vessel 
safely  within  the  harbor  of  Lisbon  the  next  day.  No  sooner 
was  he  anchored,  than  he  went  below,  and  with  an  apology  for 
the  course  he  was  compelled  to  pursue,  gave  up  the  vessel  to 
her  lawful  commander.  But  this  cowardly  and  ungrateful  man, 
placed  him  under  a false  pretence,  on  board  of  a British  frigate 


then  in  port.  The  captain  of  the  frigate  was  not  slow  in  learn- 
ing the  true  particulars  of  the  case,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
commander  of  tlie  frigate  took  the  first  opportunity  to  reward 
Tucker’s  merit  by  promotion,  and  from  this  he  attained  the 
rank  of  one  of  the  most  accomplished  ship  masters  in  this 
country. 

In  the  British  service  he  studied  the  naval  tactics  of  the  day 
with  great  success,  and  his  knowledge  of  their  system  gave 
him  great  advantage  over  them  afterward.  Just  before  the  re- 
volutionary war,  he  sailed  as  master  of  the  ship  Phenix,  from 
Boston  for  London,  and  not  long  after  his  arrival,  learned  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  and  tlie  news  of  Uie  Bunker-hill 
fight.  Sometime  before  his  de[iarture  from-London,  as  he  was 
one  day  conversing  with  an  American  captain,  (Folger)  he  saw 
a number  of  boxes  of  arms,  &c.  directed  “Boston,”  and  as  the 
officer  inspecting  their  shipment  passed.  Tucker  observed  in  his 
hearing,  that  “he  would  go  100  miles  barefoot  if  those  arms 
could  so  far  mistake  their  direction  as  to  arrive  at  Cambridge 
instead  of  Boston.”  Not  many  days  after  this,  he  was  offered 
the  command  of  a British  armed  vessel,  or  a commission  under 
Gage,  which  he  indignantly  refused. 

Late  in  September,  1775,  he  took  passage  in  a ship  belonging 
to  the  celebrated  Robert  Morris;  and  to  his  great  presence  of 
mind  and  superior  seamanship,  (which  saved  both  ship  and 
lives  in  a tremendous  gale  home),  was  Tucker  indebted  for  that 
introduction  to  Mr.' Morris,  which  secured  to  him  ever  after, 
the  active  patrorlage  of  that  distinguished  statesman.  He  re- 
ported himself  to  the  camp  of  Washington,  at  Cambridge,  and 
there  received  a commission  as  lieutenant  under  his  friend  col. 
Glover,  even  before  he  visited  his  own  family.  While  at  Cam- 
bridge he  had  occasion  to  observe  a singular  coincidence.  The 
very  boxes  of  arms,  &c.  that  he  saw  in  London,  marked  “Bos- 
ton,” had  been  captured  by  captain  ManI.ey  oft'  cape  Ann,  and 
were  then  actually  before  his  eyes. 

He  had  been  at  home  but  a few  weeks,  awaiting  the  orders  of 
his  commander,  when,  as  he  was  amusing  himself  by  catching 
some  small  fish  through  holes  in  the  ice,  not  far  from  his  own 
Imuse,  an  officer  in  full  dress  rode  up  in  great  haste,  and  inquir- 
ed of  him  “if  he  knew  where  the  hon.  Samuel  Tucker  lived?” 
The  hon.  Samuel  Tucker,  (muttered  he,  with  much  emphasis 
on  the  word  honorable),  it  must  be  one  of  the  family  in  Salem. 
The  officer  replied,  that  could  not  be,  as  he  heard  col.  Glover 
direct  gen.  Washington  to  that  part  of  Marblehead  near  where 
they  now  were.  “My  name  is  Sam  Tucker,”  was  the  reply, 
“and  I am  the  only  Sam  Tucker  hereabout;  so,  sir,  I think 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  the  name.”  The  officer  began 
to  suspect  that  he  had  found  his  man,  which  Tucker  as  reso- 
lutely denied;  and  after  a most  amusing  dialogue,  on  personal 
identity,  Tucker  sued  for  a truce,  by  inviting  the  officer  into  his 
house,'and  after  a glass  or  two  of  old  particular  and  a cold  slice, 
the  officer,  whose  orders  would  not  admit  of  delay,  left  the 
package  and  took  French  leave,  knowing  from  some  circum- 
stance concealed  from  Tucker,  that  he  had  found  the  rightful 
owner.  Unwilling  to  break  the  seal  of  so  important  a package, 
Tucker  in  the  evening  invited  his  friends  col.  Orne  and  Mr. 
Gerry  to  meet  him,  to  whom  he  communicated  all  the  circum- 
stances. Col.  Orne  without  hesitation  opened  the  package, 
and  found  Tucker’s  first  commission  in  the  navy  signed  by  Geo. 
Washington,  with  his  private  seal  attached,  with  two  blank 
commissions  for  his  lieutenants!  These  commissions  was  to 
the  command  of  the  Franklyn  (with  a y instead  of  an  i)  re- 
markable for  its  brevity  and  unostentatious  appearance,  and  is 
now 411  possession  of  the  family,  with  many  other  valuable  pa- 
pers from  Jefferson,  Adams,  and  the  other  distinguished  men  of 
that  day.  Not  long  after  this,  Manley  being  sick  at  Beverly, 
Tucker  received  a commission  as  commodore,  signed  by  Sam’I 
Adams  as  chairman  of  the  naval  committee,  and  others.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  first  written  commission  as  commodore,  in  the 
gallant  little  navy  of  our  revolution.  No  commander  was  more 
successful  than  Tucker,  in  all  the  various  situations  in  which  he 
was  placed,  and  although  he  was  engaged  frequently  with  ves- 
sels of  superior  force,  he  always  conquered.  Time  will  not 
now  permit  me  to  enumerate  the  battles  he  fought,  some  of 
which  with  a courage  bordering  on  desparation. 

The  war  left  him  in  affluent  circumstances,  and  it  w'as  then 
thought  an  honor  to  attend  the  levees  of  this  gallant  officer. 
Under  such  circumstances  he  was  too  generous  and  patriotic  to 
press  his  claim  on  government;  and  although  the  justice  of  it 
has  since  been  .acknowledged  by  at  least  one  secretary  of  war, 
it  remains  unpaid.  With  a liberality  and  can  lessness  charac- 
teristic of  an  old  sailor,  h(‘  loaned  his  name  to  his  friends  for 
large  sums  and  soon  found  himself  stript  of  his  properly. 

Although  a former  s('crefary  of  war  had  reported  the  sum  of 
U^OO  dollars  a year  to  be  his  due  from  govcnmuml,  he  remained 
without  a cent  frotn  government,  until  a few  years  since,  when 
he  received  .'$20  per  nionl.h;  this  last  winter  the  stain  of  ingrati- 
tude was  partially  wiped  away,  by  an  annuity  of  ^‘600  per  year 
settled  on  him  by  government. 

The  Portland  Advertiser,  after  noticing  the  death  of  the 
“tough  old  commodore,”  on  the  10th  IMarch  1833,  sa\'s — 

Two  anecdotes  of  captain  Tucker,  f have  heard  from  good 
authority,  and  suppose  them  to  be  authentic,  which  T submit  to 
your  dispo,-;al  When  Mr.  Adams  w.as  sent  to  France,  in  1777, 
to  negotiate  a tre.aty  of  alliance  with  that  nation,  capt.  Tucker 
was  "employed  to  convey  the  ambassador  in  the  public  ship 
which  he  commanded.  ’I'lie  captain  had  positive  orders  to 
make  no  delay  for  the  purpose  of  taking  any  prizes  from  the 
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enemy,  and  run  no  risk  by  any  conflict  on  the  passage  that  he 
could  avoid,  but  to  convey  his  passenger  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion and  safety  as  possible.  British  vessels  were  frequently 
seen  on  the  passage,  which  would  make  fine  prizes,  and  were 
suffered  to  pass  unmolested.  The  officers  began  to  importune 
the  captain  to  improve  his  advantages;  hut  he  could  not  disobey 
Jiis  orders.  At  length  a fine  English  ship  ai)peared  at  a distance 
in  good  weather,  and  the  officers  desired  the  captain  to  go  be- 
low, and  they  would  take  charge  of  the  ship.  Having  got  the 
command  they  hove  down  for  their  expected  prize.  I’he  ene- 
my’s vessel  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  as  the  Americans 
approached,  suddenly  opened  her  port-holes  and  prepared  for 
action.  It  was  an  armed  ship,  and  of  equal  size  with  the  Ame- 
rican. An  officer  went  below  and  informed  the  captain  they 
had  got  into  difficulty  and  must  have  his  assistance.  Tucker 
came  on  deck,  saw  their  situation,  and  gave  orders  to  pre[iare 
for  action.  He  then  wont  to  the  cabin  and  told  Mr.  Adams  that 
they  were  under  <iie  necessity  of  an  encounter,  and  that  he 
must  keep  wiiere  he  was.  The'envoy  chose  to  go  on  deck. 
'J'uoker  told  liiin  no.  he  must  not  cx|iose  himself  to  danger.  He 
then  ran  to  the  deck  and  speedily  prepared  for  action  As 
the  -'Hip:?  drew  near  each  other,  the  enemy  fired  a broadside 
i.nich  took  off  one  of  Tucker’s  upper  spars,  and  it  fell  suddenly 
tipon  the  det'k.  The  captain  looked  at  the  sfiar,  and  very  near 
where  it  fell,  stood  Mr.  .Adams;  he  had  found  a gun  and  \\'ith 
his  knil'e  was  fixing  the  flint.  'I’lie  enemy,  seeing  they  had  not 
disabled  the  Ameriean,  hauled  down  their  colors,  before  captain 
Tucker  had  fired  a shot.  He  imniediatelv  hailed  them  and  di- 
rected an  officer  to  conic  on  board.  The  officer  came,  and  look- 
ing round,  saj’s,  “If  we  had  known  you  had  been  no  sirono^er 
we  would  not  have  submitted  so.”  “Very  well,”  says  Tucker 
“w'c  take  no  advantage,  go  back  and  we  wfill  try  it  out.”  “If 
I have  such  men  to  deal  with,”  said  the  ofiicor,  “I  will  let  it 
go  as  it  is.”  Captain  Tucker  took  possession  of  his  valuable 
prize,  and  arrived  safely  in  France. 

At  the  time  of  our  difficulties  with  the  government  of  France, 
in  1(98  and  ’99,  tvhen  our  infant  navy  rose  suddenly  into  exis- 
tence, there  were  numerous  applican'ts  for  navy  appointments. 
The  most  of  them  persons  who  had  been  in  the  naval  service 
during  the  revolution.  Captain  ^’uckar.  with  ciiar.acteristie 
modesty  kept  at  home.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  a good 
offi^cer,  and  that  president  Adams  was  his  friend.  A short  time 
before  the  principal  iraval  appointments  were  made,  it  was  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers  at  Philadolpliia  that  captain  Tucker 
was  dead.  Announced  in  the  usual  manner,  and  no  one  ques- 
tinned  the  fact.  The  principal  officers  of  the  navj  very  soon 
received  their  appointments.  It  was  afterwards  found  that  capt. 
J ucker  vva.s  living,  and  an  office  was  otfered  him.  But  it  would 
place  him  below  those  who  had  been  his  inferiors  in  rank;  and 
he  refused  to  accept  it. 


FINANCES  OF  PENNS YLVANIA. 

Report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  whom  was  re- 
ferred so  much  of  the  governor’s  message  as  relates  to  the 
subject  of  finance.  Mr.  Read,  cliairman.'"  Read  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  March  22,  183.3. 

The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  whom  was  referred  so 
niucli  of  the  executive  message  as  relates  to  the  subject  of 
finance,  report: 

1 hat  they  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  and  have 
not  failed  to  perceive,  that  under  exi.stiiig  circumstances,  it  is  a 
subject  of  all  absorbing  interest  to  the  community.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  noticed,  that  in  reference  to  this  subject,  much 
iriisappreheiision  and  errror  is  pervading  the  minds  of  many 
citizens  of  the  commomyealtli;  that  beiiig'a  subject  loo  abstruse 
and  complicated,  to  he  fully  investigated  in  the  time  that  can 
be  spared  from  the  ordiimry  avocations  of  life,  by  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  the  timid  politician  and  the  cursory  obser- 
ver have  taken  such  an  indistinct  view  of  its  outlines,  as  to 
alarm  tliemselves  and  their  neighbors;  while  the  interested  and 
designing  politician  has  seized  upon  it  as  a political  lever,  to 
move  the  pa.-.<ions  ami  raise  a general  panic.  3’he  subject  of 
fiiiaHces  not  having  been  goneralh-  understood,  and  often  bav- 
ins been  wilfully  misrepresented' some  despondency  has  been 
lelt,  anrl  some  fears  have  been  and  perhaps  are  entertained,  of 
Plate  msolvcney,  or  at  least  of  impaired  credit  and  perplexiii" 
emharta.ssments.  ® 

3’he  e.xeciitive  department  informs  us.  that  tlie  tre.asury  at 
the  present  time,  “exhibits  a stale  of  prosperity  liigblv  propi, 
lious  to  the  credit  of  the  commoiiwealtli,”  and  “dispenses  wiifi 
the  necessity,  at  present,  of  forming  j.lans  for  the  future  in- 
crease of  the  Slate  revenues.”  And  your  committee  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  house,  upon  the  iiiicxamph'd  pro.<peritv  of 
our  financial  eondilioii,  as  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 'the 
requisite  loans  are  obtained,  at  a bi^ilicr  pr(*rniuin  ilian  bas  ever 
been  received  by  the  similar  operations  of  any  state  or  country 
and  upon  the  immeasurable  benefits,  wliich  are  reasonahly  and 
confidently  anticipated  to  result  to  the  community,  from  the  ex- 
penditure  of  lar^e  sums  of  rnoTiey  in  public  iinproveinent.  To 
counteract  the  deleterious  effects  of  misapprehension,  misrepre- 
sentation and  error,  upon  a subject,  though  not  generally  under- 
stood, yet  universally  ami  personally  intercstirigto  every  citizen 
of  the  .state— to  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact,  for  ap- 
prehension and  despondency,  and  to  correct  the  errors  afloat  in 
refereuf,^  to  this  subject — to  corroborate  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed tiy  the  fiscal  department— to  compare  the  ref-oiirees  of 
I,*!  liabilities  incurred,  and  thereby 

exhibit  the  solid  foundation  on  wliich  the  public  credit  is  based 


—and  to  justify  the  congratulations  tendered,  by  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  the  position,  that  the  national  wealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia has  not  been  diminished,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  been  in- 
creased and  peniiaiieiilly  secured,  (provided  the  original  design 
be  consummated)  by  the  expenditure,  or  rather,  by  the  invesf- 
ment  of  large  sums  of  money;  have  been  embraced  in  the  pur- 
pojes  of  your  committee,  on  the  present  occasion.  In  what 
degree  these  purposes  and  intentions  have  been  realized,  is 
most  icsiiectfully  submitted  to  the  house,  and  to  the  country. 

As  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  slate,  independent  of  the  ad- 
ditional supplies  provided  by  the  act  of  1830,  are  more  than 
sufficient  to  meet  tin;  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government,  it 
is  not  deemed  necessarj'  hj’  tlie  committee  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  finance,  in  any  other  point  of  view  Ilian,  1st,  with  refer- 
ence to  those  measures  which  have  induced  a resort  to  a sys- 
tem ot  loans,  for  the  piirpo.se  of  maintaining  the  character  and 
dignity  of  the  state  in  its  national  capacity,  and  of  increasing 
the  wealth  and  promoting  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  its 
citizens  in  tlieir  individual  capacities.  And,  secondly,  in  refer- 
ence to  those  measures  rendered  necessary  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  interest  on  those  loans.  , 

Much  difficulty  lias  occurred  in  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy for  the  want  of  technical  terms,  and  undisputed  defini- 
tions. 'The  term  wealth,  for  instance,  has  been  applied  to 
slates  or  nations,  and  has  been  understood  by  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  used  when  applied  to 
an  individual,  wlieii  no  two  things  can  be  more  distinct  than  the 
wealth  of  a nation  and  the  wealth  of  an  individual.  He  there- 
fore who  talks  about  national  wealth  without  making  the  pro- 
per distinction,  will  just  as  certainly  come  to  an  erroneous  con- 
clusion as  he  who  leaves  out  one  term  in  a mathematical  cal- 
culation. It  has  been  perhaps  unfortunate  that  the  term  wealth 
was  ever  applied  to  a nation,  or  that  some  other  term  had  not 
been  invented  and  appropriated  to  tlie  idea,  which  we  attach  to 
the  term  individual  wealth.  But  as  we  have  only  one  word  for 
two  liislinct  ideas,  it  becomes  necessary  to  the  correct  under- 
standing of  a subject  requiring  its  use,  to  give  clear  and  distinct 
definitions  of  its  meaning,  when  used  for  different  purposes. 
Individual  wealth  is  such  an  accumulation  of  jiroferty  ns  will  ena- 
ble a man  to  procure  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  without 
his  own  labor,  mental  or  manual.  Every  man  thus  situated  is 
termed  wealthy,  while  no  man,  who  is  obliged  to  cultivate  his 
farm,  superintend  mercantile  operations,  or  exercise  his  trade 
or  profession,  whatever  may  be  his  ability  to  acquire  property, 
can  be  so  denominated.  Individual  wealth  may  consist  of 
laiid.s,  money,  or  other  property;  but  in  order  to  con.«titnte 
wealth,  it  must  be  convertible  into  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts of  life  at  the  pleasure  of  the  possessor. 

If  a man  has  millions  of  acres  of  land,  which  he  can  neither 
sell  nor  rent;  or  ifhe  is  master  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  and  ran 
neither  loan  his  money  nor  exciiange  it  for  the  necessaries  and 
comforts  of  life,  he  is  absolutely  destitute  of  wealth.  So  he 
may,  by  means  of  a profession  or  otherwise,  possess  the  ability 
to  acquire  lliosc  necessaries  and  comforts  in  the  greatest  profu- 
sion,  j’ct  if  his  income  docs  not  accumulate  so  as  to  enable  him 
to  receiv'e  them,  by  the  use,  sale  or  exchange  of  property,  he  is 
eijually  destitute  of  wealth.  Thus  we  have  a correct  dehnitiou 
and  perception  of  the  term,  as  applied  to  an  individual.  In  this 
sense  of  the  term,  a nation  (considered  as  it  should  be,  a unity*, 
with  a unity  of  rights,  possessions  and  interests),  cannot  pos- 
sess wealth.  No  nation  ever  has  accumulated,  or  ever  can  ac- 
cumulate so  much  property,  as  would  furnish  it  with  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life,  for  a month,  or  a week,  without  in- 
dustry. A nation  cannot  sustain  existence,  as  such,  without 
labor;  it  cannot  rent  or  sell  its  territory  without  commilting  piv 
Iitical  suicide;  and  if  it  had  mountains  of  gold  and  silver,  the 
.«hipping  of  the  world  constaiiUy  employed,  could  not  import 
the  necessaries  and  comfoi is  of  life  required,  nor  would  the 
sill  plus  productions  of  all  other  nations  constitute  the  necessa- 
ry supplies.  It  IS  evident,  therefore,  that  a nation  must  sustain 
itsell  by  its  labor,  its  active  industry,  or  it  must  cease  to  be.  It 
cannot,  for  the  sliortesi  period  of  time,  rely  upon  accumulated 
tieasiire;  it  caiinot  posse.ss  wealih,  as  that  term  is  applied  to  an 
individual.  \Miat  then  is  national  wealth.’  It  is  a capacity  to 
acquire,  by  its  own  exertions,  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 
It  IS  rather  a fiiciilty,  than  a po.«.session.  It  does  not  depe'nd  on 
the  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  the  precious  metals,  (the  re- 
presentatives of  neces.=aries),  that  may  he  depositi  d in  a public 
treasury,  nor  does  it  depend  on  the  accuniulalion  of  surplus 
productions,  as  that  surplus  can  never  hear  auv  compari.«;on 
with  the  wants  of  a nation  or  state.  It  mav  he  affected  in  some 
degree  by  salubrity  of  climate  and  fertilitv'of  soil,  hut  it  cannot 
chiefly  depend  on  these;  or  else  why  do  we  see  Holland,  (origi- 
nally a cold  and  unproductive  marsh),  overflowing  with  nation- 
al wealth  and  prosperity,  while  Spain,  with  tlie  fine.st  climate 
and  rnost  luxuri.-iiil  soil,  is  poor  and  weak,  and  wretched  in  .a 
national  point  of  view.’  Why  do  we  see  New  Hampshire  with 
Its  long  winters,  its  rugged  climate  and  its  sterile  granite  siir- 
ffiee,  enjoying  a high  degree  of  national  wealth,  while  Georgia 
and  theCarolmas  are  groaning  under  the  pressure  of  national 
poverty  and  threatened  bankruptcy,  notwithstanding  their  ad- 
x antages  of  climate  and  productivene.ss  of  soil.’  It  is  the  differ- 
"•V‘”'-'il  industry,  it  is  labor,  the  employment  of  the 
one,  the  smews  t.ie  faculties  of  man  that  lias  produced  this 
P H iHis  multiplied  the  population, 

’ "’‘-■'■t’lsed  the  agricultural  produc- 
nT  *^01  !>nd  comforts  of  life,  and  trebled 

national  wealth  and  resources  in  the  slates  of  New  York  and 
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Ohio,  but  the  new  impetus  given.?  the  active  stimulant  applied 
to  national  industry,  by  the  loaning  and  expenditure  of  lai<re 
sums  of  public  money  in  the  construction  of  valuable  improve- 
ments? thereby  aiding  and  fostering  individual  enterprise. 

iXational  industry  may  be  more  materiallv  affected  by  mea- 
sures ol  government,  and  before  we  determine  what  effect  any 
measure  may  have,  in  respect  to  national  wealth,  we  must  in- 
stitute the  inquiry,  what  will  be  its  influence  on  national  indus- 
try? Tliesmne  measure  may  promote  both  individual  and  na- 
tional wealth,  hill  not  necessarily.  The  encouragement  of  lot- 
teries, of  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  ardent  spirits,  or 
of  a slave  trade,  may,  usually  does  produce  great  individual 
wealth:  while  the  conseqiienees  to  national  prosperity  are  delete- 
rious in  the  extreme.  This  results  from  tlie  paraly.'ing  influence 
of  these  and  similar  pursuits  on  honest  industry,  the  cultivation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  development  of  its  exhaustless  treasures. 
The  sentence  has  been  pronounced,  that  “man  shall  eat  his 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,”  and  if  some  individuals  have 
escapwd  the  penalty,  no  nation  can  avoid  the  sentence.  Tlie 
earth  is  the  only  fountain,  labor,  mental  or  manual,  the  only 
cause  of  national  wealth;  it  does  not  depend  on  local  situation, 
luxuriance  of  soil,  the  possession  of  capital,  or  surplus  produc 
tions,  as  has  been  shewn. 

It  follows  then  as  a sequence,  that  whatever  measures  pro 
mote  the  industry,  necessarily  increase  the  national  wealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  If  she  expends  a million  of  dollars  in  public  im- 
provements, or  otherwise,  and  thereby  increases  industry  to  the 
amount  of  a million  and  a half,  she  is  the  gainer  by  half  a mil 
lion,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  specie  from  her  vaults. 
Thiit  active  industry  has  been  promoted  and  increased  in  this 
state,  by  an  amount  which  is  represented  by  many  millions  of 
dollars,  by  the  construction  of  our  public  works,  no  one  will 
pretend  to  deny,  as  it  mn.^t  be  admitted,  that  while  the  labor 
was  being  performed  on  those  works,  the  creation  of  a home 
market  perceptibly  augmented  the  question  of  mechanical  and 
agricultural  industry  in  the  commonwealth.  Thus  it  would  ap- 
pear that  our  works,  even  now  while  in  an  unfinished  state 
have  actually  increased  the  wealth  of  the  state,  notwithstand 
ing  the  amount  of  debt.  Even  war,  with  all  its  desolatin'^  and 
lamentable  consequences,  may,  and  often  does  augmenl,  the 
wealth  of  a nation,  by  administering  a powerful  stimulant  to  in- 
dustry, although  the  money  expended  perishes  in  the  usin",  and 
leaves  nought  behind  but  the  monuments  of  folly  or  ambition. 
The  English  wars  furnish  striking  examples  of  tliis  truth.  In 
diislry  is  promoted  by  the  additional  demand  for  labor,  hv  callin! 
into  action  the  dormant  energies  of  the  nation:  for  every  nation 
po.ssesses  a vast  amount  of  unexpended  labor,  or  in  other  words, 
a vjtst  number  of  people  who  are  idle  a part  or  the  whole  of 
their  time.  But  your  committee  are  not  the  advocates  of  war 
for  this  purpose,  being  well  aware  that  the  nameless  evils  of  a 
belligerent  attitude  greatly  overbalance  the  benefits  of  increased 
industry  and  national  wealth.  Not  so  with  expenditures  for 
public  improvements;  they  possess  all  the  advantages  of  a war 
expenditure,  with  none  of  its  disadvantages;  and  hence  there  is 
not  an  instance  on  record  of  a public  improvement  without  the 


to  promote  the  interests  of  the  principal,  from  whom  it  derives 
Its  existence.  It  might  as  well  be  contended  that  i 


ciin  in  no  case  promote  hii 


an  individual 
own  interests,  by  a transaction  ne- 


augnicntation  of  national  wealth,  that  is,  an  increased  capa- 
city to  acquire  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer,  than  that  independently  of  the  labor 
of  construction,  and  the  incalculable  amount  of  active  industry 
created  in  the  development  and  distribution  of  our  mineral  trea- 
sures, agricultural  and  mechanical  labor  has  been  increased,  an 
amount  sufficient  to  produce  the  necessaries  of  life,  for  so  many 
laborers  as  have  been  actually  employed  on  those  works  and  in 
the  coal  trade.  Because  the  necessaries  of  life  have  not  be- 
come scarce,  and  if  they  bear  a higlier  price,  this  is  not  attribut- 
able to  scarcity,  but  to  the  increased  facilities  of  sending  them 
away  for  foreign  consurniition.  It  therefore  follows  that,  there 
has  been  a greater  production;  consequently  Pennsvlvania  has 
increased  her  national  wealth.  The  better  access'  to  foreign 
markets  will  continue  “in  all  lime  to  come”  to  stimulate  the 
farmer  and  mechanic,  to  extend  cultivation  and  multiply  pro- 
ductions, presenting  new  and  strong  motives  to  employ  idle 
men  and  unexerted  strength,  in  all  places  abundant.  And  the 
patriot  luxuriates  in  the  anticipation  of  the  coiintlfiss  blessings 
to  result  from  his  philanthropic  exertions.  National  weahh 
consists  in  the  production,  not  in  the  accumulation  of  the  ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life,  as  some  writers  have  su|iposed 

indeed  the  direct  and  palpable  effect  of  accumiilation  is  to  en 
courage  idleness,  paralyse  industry  and  decrease  a nation’s 
wealth,  always,  and  utider  all  eircumstatices,  dependitig  on  the 
amount  of  labor,  compared  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  sus 
tained.  National  wraith  is  not  necessarily  affected  by  the  exist- 
ence of  a national  debt,  which  may,  indeed,  cause  the  wealth 
to  flow  in  a differetit  channel,  but  cannot  diminish  its  amount, 
unless  it  becomes  so  enormous,  (as  is  the  case  with  the  English 
debt),  that  the  expetises  of  collecting  the  interest  from  onc^iior- 
tion,  and  distributing  it  to  another  portion  of  the  citizens,  be- 
comes oppressive  to  the  people.  In  any  other  case,  national 
wealth  and  prosperity  are  no  more  affected  by  the  existence  of 
a national  debt,  than  is  the  wealth  of  an  individual,  by  with- 
drawing his  funds  from  one  bank  and  depositing  them  in  an- 
other. Your  committee  does  not  adopt  the  maxim  that  “a  na- 
tional debt  i.s  a national  blessing,”  the  maxim  is  not  true,  in  the 
ab.<tract.  A national  debt  may  be  a great  national  curse,  but  it 
is  not  necessarily  so.  A government  or  nation,  or  state,  is  an 
artificial  being,  crealetl  for  the  benefit,  and  intended  to  concen- 
trate the  energies  of  the  people.  An  agent  or  factor,  the  mere 
creature  of  an  indefinite  number  of  human  beings,  and  bound 


mu'"'  . { aKenloflfie  people  can- 

not, under  any  circumstances,  advance  the  general  interest  of 
society,  by  measures  resulting  in  a state  debt.  It  is  of  no  im- 
portance what  amount  of  liability  is  incurred,  by  the  corporme 
arlificial  agent,  provided  it  promotes  the  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness ot  the  people.  Any  debt  contracted  by  a state,  within^the 
compass  of  its  resources,  and  the  proceeds  judiciously  exp^vi! 
ed  in  bettering  the  condition  of  the  people,  by  creating  dJmet 
tic,  and  opening  communications  with  foreign  markets  and  in 
stimulating  national  industry,  is  a national'blessC;Vmore 
correctly  speaking,  the  concomitants  of  the  debt  are  nationaTbTel 
olTenntyfvaffia.  the  state  debt 

Some  have  been  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  “bequeathing  m nn« 
terity  an  onerous  public  debt.”  This  idea,  alu  is  co^mniSnlv 
received,  is  a mere  chimera  of  the  imagination.  The  tiling  is 
utterly  naturally  imj.ossible.  'I’he  credit  side,  as  w^ji  ‘ s fnf 
debt  side  of  the  account,  must  descend  to  a subsequent  genera 
tion.  The  effect  of  a national  debt  may  be,  to  require  one  por’ 
tion  of  posterity  to  pay  a sum  of  money,  or  the  interest  ofii  to 
another  {lortion  ot  posterity.  If  the  money  is  to  be  paid  bv  our 
de.3cendants,  an  equal  sum  is  to  be  received  by  thtun  If  the 
money  be  by  us  expended,  in  permanent  improvements,  those 
of  our  descendants  who  may  be  required  to  pay  will  have  re 
ceiyed  a valuable  consideration,  and  will  therefore  be  indebted- 
and  those  who  receive  will  be  of  the  same  generation,  and  will 
have  inherited  the  boon  from  the  same  age  which  transmitted 
the  liability  to  pay.  Where,  then  is  the  h.justice  ^omffiaineJ 
of?  Iheieis  not  the  slightest.  To  require  future  generations 
to  pay  for  us,  to  our  use,  is  an  impossibility.  A nation  is  a 
unity,  and  the  liability  of  one  integral  part  to  pay  to  another 
cannot,  in  the  slighest  degree,  affect  the  wealth  of  that  unity  ’ 
Your  committee  are  anxious  furiher  to  remove  the  preiii 
dices  that  may,  and  undonbtedly  do  exist  on  the  subject,  bv  con- 
sidering It  in  a strictly  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  by  oresenr 
mg  the  public  expenditures  merely  as  an  inve.«tment,  isolated 

the  sm  e reference  to  the  character  of 

the  state,  the  effect  on  national  industry,  the  enhanced  value  of 
real  and  personal  properly,  and  increase  of  individual  wealth  In 
doing  so,  however,  your  committee  will  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  original  design  of  the  fathers  of  our  improvement  system 
is  to  be  carried  into  effect;  that  the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and 
lake  Erie  are  to  be  united.  The  “first  impetus,”  it  has  been 

tion’of'T«o-''''%‘"t  project”  by  the  canal  conven- 

tion of  18-To.  But  what  gave  the  first  impetus  to  the  spirit  of 
impmveincTit  in  Pennsylvania?  What  roused  the  people  on  the 
Mibje-ct.  What  induced  their  primary  movements— the  election 
of  delegates  to  assemble  in  convention?  The  notorious  fact 
pa  pably  visible  to  the  most  superficial  observer,  that  while 
public  improvements  were  projected  and  being  executed  in 
New  York,  Ohio  Maryland,  N.  Jersey,  and  many  other  nates 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  Pennsylvania,  (possessing  as 
she  did,  wealth  and  resources  beyond  any  state  in  the  union), 
to  maintain  her  high  character  and  “noble  bearirw,”in  the  sister- 
hood of  the  states,  if  she  longer  neglected  to  join  in  the  march 
of  improvement.  Penetrated  with  these  views,  and  instructed 
by  the  people,  with  scarcely  a dissenting  voice,  the  delegates— 
the  sages  of  the  commonwealth-assembled  in  convention  at 
ivlT.fl' a’  comprising,  as  is  universally 

acknowledged,  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  commonweal^ 
was  concocted  the  spirit  of  improvement  which  had  a»itated< 
and  moved  the  people- was  digested  and  arranged,  a system  of 
improvem^t  highly  intere.sting  to  the  state,  and  without  which 
she  must  have  gradually  sunk  into  ob.«.'curity  and  contempt- 
must  have  become,  comparatively  speaking,  a dreary  and  a 
de.solate  waste,  in  the  midst  of  rich,  flourishing  and  happy  re- 
publics. It  was  more  a matter  of  necessity,  than  choiceVlhat 
urged  Pennsy  vania  iiHo  these  measures.  The  convention  of 
18.-5  saw,  with  a prophetic  vision,  the  proud  monuments  of  a 
nation’s  glory— the  splendid  improvements— springing  into  being 
along  our  borders,to  the  north  and  the  south,  to  the  e.ast  and 
the  west,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  must  be,  to  paralyse  our 
national  industry,  to  cramp  our  energies,  to  reduce  the  value  of 
our  lands,  to  prevent  the  settlement  of  our  forests,  to  entice 
away  our  citizens,  and  in  a measure,  to  depopulate  our  coun- 
try; unless  these  injurious,  these  appalling  results  could  be 
counteracted  by  corresponding  improvements  in  the  physical 
and  political  condition  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  not  a spirit  of 
envy,  but  of  honorable  and  glorious  competition,  and  a neces- 
sity of  self  preservation,  that  actuated  the  convention  in  its 
exaininatioii  of  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  disease  and  de- 
cay ill  the  body  politic,  and  induced  the  search,  the  discovery 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  only  antidote  that  could  restore 
u.s  to  political  healih  and  vigor.  That  antidote  to  premature 
decay  and  national  dotage,  was  nothing  short  of  the  construc- 
tion of  an  entire,  uninterrupted  water  communication  between 
the  river  Delaware  and  lake  Erie,  “by  the  best  and  most  feasible 
route.” 

That  such  was,  in  truth  aniT in  fact,  the  object  designed  by 
the  oriL'inal  projectors  and  friends  of  the  internal  improvement 
system  of  Pennsylvania,  your  committee  need  not  stop  to  demon- 
strate; other,  than  by  a reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  con- 
vention, to  the  responses  of  the  people,  to  numerous  acts  of 
assembly  on  your  statute  books,  and  to  all  the  records  and  do- 
cumentary evidence  on  the  subject,  in  the  legislative  archives. 
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and  Pennsylvania  library.  This  policy  has  been  approved  and 
sustained  by  successive  legislatures,  coming  fresh  from  llie 
people,  down  to  the  present  time — temporarily  suspended,  it  is 
admitted,  by  sectional  ferdings  and  local  prejudices,  but  in  the 
main  adhered  to  and  cherished  by  the  soven.ign  people.  And 
e.specially  too,  when  we  reflect  and  are  salislicd,  that  the  mo- 
tive and  the  necessity  which  now  urge  us  on  to  the  final  com- 
pletion of  the  works  originally  designed,  are  stronger,  and  more 
imperative  than  those  which  first  awakened  our  slumbering 
energies,  and  warned  us  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
continued  inaction.  When  we  reflect  on  the  amount  of  treasure 
already  expended,  which  mu>t  he  accounted  as  measurably 
lost,  if  the  improvements  are  to  terminate  with  the  present 
contracts,  and  the  system  to  be  abandoned^  when  it  is  recol 
lected  that  such  abandonment  would  perpetuate  an  onerous 
system  of  taxation  on  our  citizens,  without  the  hope  of  reliefer 
mitigation;  when  we  anticipate  the  deeper  mollification  we 
should  feel  at  the  taunts  and  sneers  of  our  neighbors,  after 
having  abandoned  our  boasted  system  of  rival  improvements, 
than  we  should  have  experienced  if  we  had  never  been  roused 
from  our  lethargy.  When  it  is  reimmibered,  that  a few  of  the 
public  spirited  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  have  within  the  last 
few  years,  expended  more  than  eight  millions  in  public  works, 
and  that  the  great  state  of  Pminsylvania  possessing,  as  she 
does,  tenable  property  to  the  value  of  more  than  tliree  hundred 
millions,  cannot  shrink  from  an  cxiienditure  treble  the  amount 
of  that  of  one  of  her  towns;  that  our  imfirovements,  when 
finished,  are  to  extend  to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  to  unlock  tin;  agricultural  and  mineral  treasures  of 
every  portion  of  our  territory;  that  the  consumption  and  de- 
mand for  mineral  coal  outrun  the  supply,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so  for  half  a century  to  come;  that  Pennsylvania  must  fur- 
nish that  indispensable  article  of  life  to  nearly  all  the  states  in 
the  confederacy,  and  to  the  British  dominions  on  the  north; 
that  the  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania,  without  the  means  of  send- 
ing them  to  market,  are  valueless  from  their  inexhaustible 
abundance;  but  ifunlocked,  by  a wise  and  fearless  policy,  those 
black  masses  are  convertible  into  gold  and  silver,  and  what  is 
still  better,  the  necessaries  and  cojnforts  of  life,  becoming  in 
fact,  bottomless  reservoirs  of  individual  wealth,  and  never  fail- 
ing fountains  of  national  resources.  That  the  investment  of 
capital  in  canals  is  no  longer  a matter  of  experiment,  that  the 
experiment  heretofore  made  in  the  state  of  New  York  has  been 
successful,  even  bet'ond  the  warmest  hopes  of  its  most  san- 
guine friends,  without  the  advantages,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, of  mineral  wealih,  for  freight,  w’hich  Pennsylvania  pos- 
sesses in  a pre-eminent  degree.  That  the  Erie  canal,  during 
the  progr(!ss  of  its  construction,  encountered  an  op[)osition, 
more  determined,  than  has  ever  ap()eared  in  Pennsylvania  in 
reference  to  her  works,  and  that  within  three  years  after  its 
completion  every  note  of  censure  was  hushed,  and  every  voic« 
echoed  the  meed  of  applause  accorded  to  the  authors  of  that 
splendid  monument  of  patriotic  perseverance  in  W'ell  doing. 
That  that  improvement,  the  first  year  after  it  was  finished,  pro- 
duced f805,7.33  34  in  the  item  of  tolls,  and  in  the  sixth  year, 
$1,233,802,  being  an  annual  average  increase  of  eleven  and  two- 
tenths  per  cetit.  furnishing  the  most  incontestible  evidence  that 
a few  years  operations  will  not  only  refund  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  extinguish  the  state  debt,  but  pour  into  the  treasury 
millions  of  revenue,  to  be  applied  to  future  impiovement,  either 
physical  or  mental;  a sum  undoubtedly  sufficient,  if  applied  to 
the  latter  object,  to  educate  every  child  in  the  state  at  the  pub- 
lic expense.  When,  too,  it  is  recollected  that  the  infant  state 
of  Ohio,  within  the  memory  of  the  middle  aged  among  us,  a de- 
solate and  apparently  an  impenetrable  wilderness,  the  silent 
and  undisturbed  abode  of  the  wolf,  the  panther,  and  the  red 
man  of  the  forest,  has  since  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  New 
York,  doubled  her  population,  trebled  the  value  of  her  lands 
and  agricultural  productions,  and  quadrupled  her  national  im- 
portance and  political  influence,  treading,  as  she  does,  upon 
the  heels  of  the  “key  stone  state.” 

When  we  recur  to  the  Schuylkill  navigation,  an  improvement 
located  in  a coni  reoion  (and  therefore  a better  test  of  the  anti- 
cipated fruits  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals  than  the  improvements 
in  our  sister  states),  and  contemplate  the  astonishing  results  of 
ail  investment  there,  of  between  two  and  three  millions,  the 
annual  average  increase  of  tolls  being  thirty-six  percent,  and 
the  stocks  of  the  company  steadily  rising  in  the  market  to  one 
hundred  and  four  per  cent,  above  the  ori<^inal  par  value;  when  we 
call  to  mind  the  unexampled  receipts  on  the  Delaware  division, 
during  the  short  period  of  its  operations,  in  consequence  of  its 
connection  with  the  mining  business  of  the  Lehigh  coal  com- 
pany; when  we  examine  the  facts  in  relation  to  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal  company,  another  improvement  designed  for 
the  development  of  our  mineral  wealih,  and  fitid  that  it  trans- 
mits daily  six  hundred  tons  of  coal,  annually  distributing  among 
our  citizens  six  hundred  thousand  dollars,  drawn  from  the  bow- 
els of  a barren  mountain;  that  the  company  is  only  prevented 
from  distributing  treble,  nay.  ten  times  that  amount  of  the  “ne- 
cessaries and  comforts  of  life”  by  a deficiency  of  water  for  its 
canal,  and  the  limited  capacity  of  a rail  road  section,  in  its  im- 
provements; the  comitany’s  stocks  eighteen  or  twenty  per  cent, 
above  par,  and  still  rising,  with  a fair  prospect  of  rivalling  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  company,  in  profits  and  prosperity.  When 
your  committee  take  into  consideration  the  former  exemption  of 
the  people  from  the  burthens  of  direct  taxation;  that  for  thirty 
years  previous  to  the  late  revenue  acts  not  a farthing  had  been 
required  by  the  government;  that  when  the  general  government 


made  a requisition  of  more  than  three  hundred  and  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  amount  was  promptly  supplied  from  the  state  trea- 
sury, and  the  people  were  not  required  to  refund  it;  that  most 
of  the  states  of  the  union  resort  to  direct  taxation  for  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  government;  that  Pennsylvania  has  on  the 
contrary,  from  her  ordinary  revenue  borne  all  the  expenses  of 
suite  government,  met  the  requisitions  of  the  United  States,  and 
appropriated  more  than  half  a million  of  dollars  to  roads,  bridge 
and  other  local  improvements;  that  the  taxes  imposed  by  the 
acts  of  1830,  are  little  more  than  nominal— much  less  than  the 
taxes  of  Ohio,  or  New  York,  or  any  other  state  engaged  in  a 
general  system,  for  the  iinproveinetit  of  its  condition;  tlial  the 
impositions  are  but  temporary,  and  lor  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
a work  of  incalculable  importance  to  the  cotnmunity;  that  our 
debt  is  in  fact  an  investment,  and  not  an  expenditure,  like  most 
national  debts,  incurred  in  unnecessary  wars  and  bloody  cru- 
sades against  the  rights  of  man;  and  therefore  that  the  monies 
raised  under  our  revenue  laws  should  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  a trifling  rent,  or  consideration,  paid,  Ibr  the  use  of  a valuable 
improvement,  and  the  expenses  of  collection  only  should  be  set 
down  to  the  .account  of  taxes  or  buithens  iaiposed  on  the  people 
by  way  of  leniporary  loan,  to  be  re[»aid  “an  hundred  Ibid;”  and 
finally,  when  we  percieve  that  the  cautious  lynx  eyed  capitalist, 
wherever  found,  whether  domiciled  in  Europe  or  America,  has 
the  most  unshaken  confidence  in  the  responsibility  of  the  state, 
and  the  sound  policy  of  its  investments,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
avidity  with  which  our  loans  are  sought,  knowing,  as  he  must, 
that  the  resources  of  Pennsy  lvania  are  unexhausted  and  inex- 
haustible, your  committee  presumes  it  will  be  justified  in  assum- 
ing, that  the  original  design  is  to  be  carried  on  to  completion — 
that  the  nuptials  of  the  waters  are  to  be  consummated. 

If  w^e  are  indeed  mistaken  in  this  conclusion,  if  our  inqirove- 
nients  are  not  to  be  pushed  bey  ond  the  ground  already  broken, 
if  we  have  toiled  so  long,  and  expended  so  much,  to  recede  and 
excite  the  scorn  and  ridicule  of  the  adjoining  states,  to  construct 
a local  improvement,  to  accommodate  a neighborhood  business, 
if  in  truth  the  Pennsylvanian  system  is  to  be  abandoned,  then 
have  we  been  engaged  in  a most  unprofitable  project;  then  have 
we  entailed  perpetual  taxation  on  ourselves  for  no  adequate 
purposes,  no  corresponding  benefil;  then,  have  we  sold  our  birth 
right,  wasted  our  inheritance,  with  no  redeeming  security, 
against  sore  humiliation  and  deep  repentance.  Then  have  all 
the  exertions  of  our  patriots  disappeared  like  the  morning  dew, 
and  all  the  splendid  prospects  of  Pennsylvania  vanished,  “like 
the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision.”  In  that  event,  this  report  will 
be  found  decidedly  erroneous  in  many  of  its  bearings.  It  has 
been  calculated  to  a difterent  meridian.  The  subject  has  been 
viewed  in  a ditferent  aspect.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition 
raised  by  tlie  terrors  of  the  weak,  the  apprehensions  of  the 
timid,  and  the  machinations  of  the  factions,  your  committee 
cannot  adopt  the  opinion,  that  Pennsylvania,  heretofore  fore- 
most in  the  marc  h of  improvement,  will  hesitate,  falter,  and 
finally  retrograde,  in  a course  of  policy  essential  to  the  prospe- 
rity, the  character,  and  the  best  interest  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  strongly  engrafted  on  the  affections  of  the  people. 

In  estimating  the  debts  due  the  commonwealth  for  lands,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  certain  data  on  which  to  found  a calculation, 
and  we  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  what  is  believed  to  be  a 
medium  of  all  the  former  estimates.  The  revenues  derivable 
from  that  source  are  rapidly  diminishing,  and  it  is  feared,  will 
shortly  disappear,  if  indulgence  be  much  longer  extended  to  the 
holders  of  unpatented  lands.  And  it  would  seem  partial  and 
unjust,  further  to  extend  indulgence  to  the  wealthy  sections  of 
the  state,  where  the  lands  have  been  enjoyed  from  forty  to 
eighty  years  without  the  payncent  of  the  purchase  money,  the 
lands  in  the  mean  time  having  greatly  advanced  in  value.  When 
by  subsequent  laws,  the  citizens  of  the  newer  and  poorer  coun- 
ties have  been  required  to  pay  in  advance  for  their  lands— espe- 
cially as  the  citizens  of  the  new  counties  are  now  taxed  to 
supply  that  deficiency  in  the  treasury,  caused  by  withholding 
the  purchase  money  of  the  lands  in  the  old  and  rich  counties. 

The  estimated  value  of  the  public  improvements,  in  tabular 
statement  A,  may  startle  at  first  view,  but  the  committee  in- 
dulge the  hope,  that  when  the  tabular  statements  B and  C are 
examined,  and  the  principles  upon  which  they  have  been  formed 
are  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  test,  the  estimate  will  appear  to 
be  a safe  one,  resulting  from  fair  compaiison  and  arithmetical 
deduction. 

The  completion  of  the  state  improvements,  would,  it  is  be- 
lieved, give  such  an  additional  impetus  to  national  industry  and 
active  business  as  to  render  your  turnpike  stocks,  after  that 
event,  an  available  source  of  revenue,  and  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  receipts  from  the  roads.  Such  undoubtedly  has 
been  the  effect  of  the  construction  of  the  Erie  canal,  parallel 
and  near  to  the  great  leading  turnpikes  of  the  state  of  New 
York.  Pennsylvania  posse.sses  abundance  of  mineral  wealth,, 
those  crude  and  ponderous  substances  the  best  calculated  to  fur- 
nish employment  for  canals,  while  the  state  of  New  York  pos- 
sesses comparatively  few,  and  the  committee,  for  the  purpose  of 
satisfying  the  incredulous,  and  submitting  a safe  estimate,  have 
discarded  this  advantage,  together  with  the  difference  |n  extent 
of  our  canals  over  those  of  New  York,  as  also  the  discouraging 
effects  of  the  unusual  ice  flood  of  the  last  season,  and  have  insti- 
tuted a comparison  in  the  tabular  statements  B and  C,  founded 
on  the  actual  operations  and  tolls,  of  the  improvements  of  the 
respective  slates. 

It  will  be  perceived,  in  tho.se  statements  that  the  estimated 
tolls  the  first  year  after  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  ca- 
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naU,are  |i805,73200  whicli  sum  is  found  by  tlie  following  nmllie- 
inatical  process.  The  aggregate  amount  of  tolls  actually  re- 
ceived on  the  New  York  canals  for  the  three  first  years  in  which 
tolls  were  charged  and  while  those  canals  were  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  ^93,896  11.  The  aggregate  amount  of  tolls  actually 
received  on  the  Pennsylvania  canals  for  the  three  first  years  in 
which  tolls  were  cljarged,  and  while  those  canals  were  in  an 
unfinished  state,  was  i$l 20,503  30.  The  amount  of  tolls  actu- 
ally received  on  the  New  York  canals,  the  first  year  after  they 
were  finished  was  ^750,759,  thus  we  have  three  given  terms  to 
find  a proportional  fourth  term,  by  a familiar  arithmetical  pro- 
cess. As  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the  three  first  years  are  to 
the  amount  in  the  first  year  after  the  New  York  canals  were 
finished,  so  are  the  aggregate  receipts  of  the  first  three  years  on 
the  Pennsylvania  canals  to  the  amount  that  will  be  received  the 
first  year  after  those  canals  shall  have  been  finished;  which  is 
the  aforesaid  sum  of  ,'<^■805,732;  which  sum  is  made  the  first  term 
in  the  statements  B and  C;  then  adopting  the  average  annual 
increase  of  the  New  York  canals,  and  the  eighth  year’s  opera- 
tions after  the  completion  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals  will  pro- 
duce $1,608,386.  A sum  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  interest 
of  thirty  millions.  The  same  legitimate  comparison  with  the 
Schuylkill  navigation,  a coal  region  improvement,  as  exhibited 
in  statement  C,  produces  a result  almost  incredible,  and  yet  we 
liave  not  been  able  to  detect  any  error  in  the  principles  which 
have  led  to  the  flattering  conclusion. 

By  a reference  to  statement  1),  it  will  be  perceived  that  the 
estimated  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  31st  day  of  October, 
1833,  amounts  to  .$487,791  29;  this  is  upon  the  supposition  that 
all  the  loans  of  the  present  session  shall  have  been  called  in  be- 
fore that  day.  Should  this  not  be  the  case,  the  balance  will  be 
less  by  the  difference  between  the  interest  and  the  premium  on 
that  portion  of  the  loans  not  called  in.  And  should  further  in- 
dulgence be  extended  to  the  holders  of  unpatented  lands,  as 
proposed  by  a bill  now  pending  for  that  purpose,  it  is  feared 
that  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will  be  injuriously  affected  by 
the  measure. 

STATEMENT  A. 

Whole  amount  of  the  state  debt,  including  the  loans  and  sub- 
scriptions for  Union  canal  stock  of  the  present  session,  to  the 
12th  March,  1833. 

Loans  for  catial  and  rail  road  purposes  $18,405,661  88 

Loans  not  pertaining  to  canals  and  rail  roads  1,840,000  00 

Debts  due  to  bridges,  turnpikes,  and  miscella- 
neous objects  229,936  76 

Union  canal  subscription,  bearing  an  interest 

of  41  per  cent.  200,000  00 


$20,875,628  64 

Public  property  of  the  commonwealth. 

Bank  stock  $2,108,700  00 

Turnpike  stock  ’2,060,100  00 

Canal  stock  400,000  00 

Bridge  stock  420,800  00 

Due  to  the  state  for  lands,  (estiuiated)  2,000,000  00 

Present  value  of  the  Pennsylvania  canals 
and  rail  roads,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  to  be  finished,  agreeable  to  the 
original  design,  (estimated)  25,000,000  00 


$31,989,600  00 
20,675,627  64 


$11,313,972  36 


Deduct  the  public  debt 

Property  of  the  commonwealth,  above  the 
amount  of  the  public  debt 

STATEMENT  B. 

Statement  showing  the  estimated  increase  of  tolls  on  the 
Pennsylvania  canals  and  rail  roads,  for  the  first  seven  years  af- 
ter they  shall  have  been  completed,  calculated  from  the  actual 
operations  of  the  New  York  canals,  for  six  successive  years, 
commencing  with  the  year  1826,  (the  first  year  after  they  were 
finished),  and  ending  w'ith  the  year  1831,  both  inclusive,  the 
average  annual  increase  being  eleven  and  two-tenths  per  cen- 
tum. 

[Yew  York  canaln.^  Pennsylvania  canals  and  mil  roads, 

$7.50,7.59  $805,732  1st  year  after  finished 

848,7.59  910,477  2d 

897,265  962,374  3d 

771,685  829,642  4 th 

1,059,922  1,111,720  .5th 

1,223,802  1,300,712  6th 

1,446,391  7th 

1,608, .386  8th 

STATEMENT  C. 

Table,  showing  the  estimated  incre.ase  of  tolls  on  the  Pennsl}'- 
vania  canals  and  rail  roads,  the  first  six  years  after  they  shall 
have  been  completed,  calculated  from  the  actual  increase  on 
the  .Schuylkill  navigation,  during  the  six  successive  years  ending 
with  the  year  1832,  the  annual  average  increase  being  36  per 
cent. 

[ Schuylkill  nadorntion.']  Peiuisylvania  canals  andrail  roads, 

$13,108  77  .$805,732  1st  year  after  finished. 

|.58,M9  74  1,095.79.5  2d 

«7,m  00  1,490,281  .3d 

120.0. 39  0,0  2,026.782  4th 

1 18,165  95  2,7.56,423  5t!i 

134.00. 5  92  3,748,745  6th 

240,455  78  5,098,293  7th 


STATEMENT  D. 

An  estimate  of  the  receijtts  and  payments  at  the  treasury, 
during  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  on  the  31st  October,  1833. 

Receipts. 

Permanent  loans  - _ _ _ $3,668,680  00 

Premium  on  do.  _ _ _ _ 514,094  14 

Lands  and  land  office  fees  _ - - _ 70,000  00 

Auction  commissions  _ _ _ 16,000  00 

Auction  duties  _ _ _ _ _ 120,000  00 

Dividends  on  bank  stoek  _ _ _ 128,000  00 

Dividends  on  canal,  bridge  and  turnpike  slock  - 23,000  00 

Tax  on  bank  dividends  - - - . 43,000  00 

Tax  on  offices  _ _ _ _ . 12,000  00 

Tavern  licenses  _ _ _ _ 58,000  00 

Retailers’  licenses  - - - - - 70,000  00 

State  maps  - _ _ _ _ 300  00 

Pamphlet  laws  - - - - - 80  00 

Collateral  inheritances  - - 1 - 65,000  00 

Militia  and  exempt  fines  - - _ _ 1,. 500  00 

Canal  tolls  - - - - - 200,000  00 

Tin  and  clock  pcdlers’  licenses  _ _ _ 3,500  00 

Escheats  . . . . _ i^opo  00 

Tax  on  \vrits,  &c.  _____  20,000  00 

Old  debts  and  niiscellaneons  _ - _ 1,000  00 

County  rates  and  levies,  1832  _ _ _ 124,244  00 

Tax  on  personal  property,  1832  - - _ 38,261  00 

Fees  of  the  secretary’s  office  _ _ _ 500  00- 

County  rates  and  levies,  18.33  _ _ _ 70,000  00 

Tax  on  personal  property,  1833  . _ 11,000  00 

Girard  bank  bonus  _ _ . _ 25,000  00 

Western  bank  of  Philadelphia  do.  _ _ _ 25,000  00 

Manufacturers  and  Mechanics  bank  of  Northern 

Liberties  _____  15,000  00 


$5,320,159  14 

Add  balance  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  November, 

1832  117,167  16 


$5,437,326  30 


Payments. 

Commissioners  of  the  fund  for  canal  and  rail  road 
purposes  - - _ _ - ^ 

Ordinary  repairs  on  canals  and  r:iil  roads 
New  works  and  improvements  on  old  lines 
Damages  by  canals  and  rail  roads  - 
Interest  on  loans  - _ 

Turnpikes,  roads,  bridges,  &c.  _ _ _ 

Expenses  of  governineut  _ _ _ 

Militia  expenses  - - - _ . _ 

Court  martial  expenses  _ _ _ 

Pensions  and  gratuities  _ _ _ _ 

Education  _____ 

Penitentiary  at  Pittsburg  - _ _ . 

do.  at  Philadelphia  _ _ _ 

Conveying  convicts  and  fugitives  _ - _ 

Miscellaneous  _ _ _ _ 

House  of  refuge  - - 

To  refund  canal  treasury  _ _ _ 


1,138,680  00 

150.000  00 

280.000  00 
100,000  00 
726,150  18 

- 44,282  67 

210,000  00 

- 20,000  00 

500  00 

- 27,000  00 

4.000  00 

31.000  00 
69,045  00 

2.000  00 

6.000  00 

5,000  00 

135,897  16 

$4,949,535  01 

Receipts  for  the  current  year  brought  forward  $5, 537 ,.326  30 

Deduct  payments  4,949,535  01 

Balance  in  the  treasury  31st  October,  1833,  $487,791  29 

It  only  remains,  to  explain  the  reasons  of  the  delay  till  the 
present  time,  of  this  report.  It  has  heretofore  been  desir-nble  to 
have  an  early  report  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
that  the  legislature  might  act  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  state 
of  the  finances.  But  since  the  passage  of  the  act  of  the  16th 
March,  1832,  “requiring  the  state  treasurer  to  make  an  annual 
report  on  the  subject  of  finance,”  the  reasons  for  an  early  re- 
port, from  the  committee,  have  ceased  to  operate.  In  pursu- 
ance of  that  act,  the  state  treasurer  made  a full  report,  on  the 
6tli  day  of  December  last,  giving  an  account  of  the  fiscal  opera- 
tions of  the  government,  more  in  detail,  than  could  have  been 
(lone  by  the  committee,  at  the  commencement  of  the  session. 
That  report,  however,  did  not  anticipate  the  new  liabilities, 
that  might  be  incurred,  during  the  present  session.  A report 
f -oui  the  committee,  not  embracing  the  important  acts  of  the 
legislature,  subsequent  to  the  treasurer’s  report,  would  have 
been  an  idle  ceremony,  as  it  would  not  have  furnished  any  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  subject.  Since  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
March  bast,  it  is  expedient  to  delay  the  report  of  the  committee 
till  near  the  close  of  the  session,  in  order  that  the  large  appro- 
priations of  the  current  session  may  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  committee  h.ave  embraced  in  this  report  the  liabi- 
lities incurred  by  the  legislation  of  this  session  down  to  the 
12th  of  March,  instant,  together  with  one  important  bill,  which 
has  not  yet  passed,  to  wit,  bill  No.  297,  as  it  passed  the  house 
of  representatives,  authorising  the  loan  and  appropriation  *»f 
$530,000.  The  probability  is  so  strong  of  its  passage  in  some 
shape  not  materially  varying  from  the  said  sum,  that  it  was 
thought  advisable  to  include  it  in  the  estimates. 
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(JlT-Tlie  large  supplement  to  the  last  volume  is  finished — and 
will  be  forwarded  immediately.  A few  copies  yet  remain,  at  the 
service  of  subscribers  to  the  Register,  at  one  dollar  each. 

We  expect  to  send  out  the  title  page  and  index  fur  the  last 
volume,  with  the  next  number.  It  has  been  delayed,  that  the 
contentsof  the  supplement  might  be  added  in  their  proper  plaees. 

{Jt^AVe  have  been,  and  quite  unexpectedly,  led  into  the 
makuiig  o(  a long  article  on  nullification,  in  its  principle 
and  practice,  and  particular  application.  On  first  taking 
up  the  article  from  the  “Telegraph,”  we  designed  to 
dismiss  it  with  a few  brief  observations;  but  our  pen  got 
“a  running,”  and  it  diil  not  seem  easy  to  stop  it.  So  we 
“let  itgo  a-head” — thinking  that,  perhaps  the,,present  w as 
as  good  a time  as  any  other  to  say  certain  things  which 
we  had  intended  to  say,  at  a future  period,  and  on  another 
occasion.  The  general  direction  of  the  argument,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  mucli  practical  utility,  at 
Resent,  and  will  not  be  pursued.  We  shall  not  now  go 
itito  a regular  discussion  of  the  points  stated,  or  made, 
raucli  as  we  desired  it  with  the  senior  editor  of  the 
“Richmond  Enquirer”  some  few  months  ago,  under  spe- 
cial considerations  and  peculiar  circumstances — from 
■which  Mr.  Ritchie  “backed  out,”  and,  as  we  thought, 
rather  unhandsomely.  Rut  that  was  his  own  affair.  The 
time  may  come,  and  the  existing  condition  of  circum- 
stances be  so  changed — that  we  shall  be  ■willing  to  take 
up  that  gauntlet  which  Mr.  Green  offered — after  Mr. 
Ritchie  ha<l  both  accepted  and  retired  from  that  which 
we  had  thrown  down;  but  of  that  time,  and  those  cir- 
cumstances, we  must  judge  for  ourselves.  AA^ithout  any 
interest  at  stake,  personal  or  partisan,  in  this  matter — 
without  a subsci  iption  to  the  opinions  of  any  man,  or  set 
of  men — and  in  a conscious  independence  of  all  men,  ex- 
cept in  the  fitness  of  things,  as  apparent  to  our  own  under- 
standing, we  have  devoted  ourselves  to  a'proraotion  of  the 
industry  of  the  laboring of  the  U.  .States.  These  have 
a greater  interest  in  this  subject  than  we;  and  if  the  work- 
ing man  “goes  supperless  to  bed,”  the  sin  lies  not  with  us — 
the  wrong  is  not  of  our  making.  AA^e  have  had  “no  part  or 
lot  in  this  matter” — either  in  private  practice  or  public  per- 
formances of  w liat  we  thought  duty.  AA'e  have  not  yet 
said,  how'ever,  that, — when  there  sliall  be  a “moving  of 
the  waters,”  by  the  spirit  of  truth — when  a love  of  “the 
light”  shall  supersede  a devotion  to  idols,  and  privation 
reform  the  affections  of  men  by  operating  oi:  their  bellies 
— w’e  shall  refrain  from  again  giving  up  our  heart  and 
SQul,  with  every  riglitful  effort  of  body  and  mind,  to  the 
cause  of  our  fellows — the  productive  laborers  of 
THE  United  States. 

(}t>-The  treasurv’  insti-uctions  establishing,  (if  not  en- 
acting), the  tariff  law  of  the  United  States,  are  inserted 
in  a subsequent  page.  Among  our  most  decided  objec- 
tions to  the  act  of  the  last  session,  was  the  powei’  which  it 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury — 
whoever  he  may  be,  and  for  eiglit  years  to  come — if  the 
act  remains  undisturbed;  rendei-ing  that  officer,  under 
direction  of  the  president,  commander-in-chief  over  tlie 
tariff,  whether  reg.arded  as  a matter  of  protection,  or  a 
thing  of  dollars  and  cents  only,  receivable  at  the  treasury — 
a power  which,  we  think,  congress  ought  not  to  have 
]tarted  with:  for  if  the  .secretary  has,  or  hei’eafier  shall, 
exert  that  power  wrongfully — great  injury  may  arise  be- 
fore a corrective  can  be  applied.  AA’e  have  no  personal 
allusion  to  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury,  nor  fault 
specially  to  find  with  his  proceedings  now’  before  us — hut 
would  not  have  consented  to  the  investment  of  so  great 
an  amount  of  public  authority,  and  private  influence,  in 
any  individual;  and  to  relinquish,  as  it  w-ere,  a holding 
of  the  nation’s  purse-strings. 

yir.  JMcLane  has  put  down  all  speculation  as  to  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  his  opinion  is  in  conformity 
with  the  generally  accepted  meaning  of  the  act.  The 
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sum  of  the  reductions  is  to  be  calculated  on  the  reported, 
or  asceriained,  real  value,  orforeign  cost,  of  every  article; 
and  the  minimum  princi])le  and  specific  duties  are  subject 
to  those  rules  which  every  one  saw  was  applicable  to 
sim])leac/ t;a/oreni  articles.  This  will  dissipate  the  fancied 
security’  of  some  engaged  in  particular  branches  of  manu- 
factures— and  surprise  others  who  seemed  to  entertain  a 
“notion”  that  the  specific  duties  were  preserved.  We 
could  not  see  any  reason  for  hoping  or  expecting  either 
of  these  things.  Asa  levelling  system  had  been  resolved 
on,  we  supposed  that  ail  the  duties  would  be  cut  down  on 
the  same  principle — though  some  articles  w ill  bear  a reduc- 
tion much  better  than  others;  some  thrive  the  better  for  it, 
{at  the  cost  of  consumers,  because  of  a reduced  competi- 
tion), for  a w hile  to  come,  and  others  more  speedily  be 
given  up  to  “owr  workshops”  in  Europe. 

It  will  take  a goodly’  number  of  clerks,  we  suppose,  to 
figure-out  the  amount  of  the  duties  according  to  the  trea- 
sury’ instructions;  yet  alw  ays  having  been  in  favor  of  spe- 
cific ajipropriations  and  specific  duties,  we  wish  that  a 
specific  manner  of  applying  the  law  had  been  established 
by  the  makers  of  the  law.  But  “what  has  been  done 
cannot  be  undone.  ” It  is  probable  tliat  the  act,  because 
of  its  own  imperfections,  wtll  come  up  for  consideration, 
explanation,  &c.  at  the  next  session;  and  if  so,  we  hope 
that  time  may  be  allowed  to  ascertain  and  prescribe  the 
particular  duties  which  shall  be  payable  on  particular 
articles.  AA'^e  apprehend  that  the  public  safety,  as  well  as 
individual  security,  are  considerably  involved  in  this 
matter;  and,  w hen  encountering  an  evil,  as  we  believe  that 
this  law  is,  it  is  important  that  all  its  metes  and  bounda- 
ries sliould  be  clearly  before  us.  Established  by  law, 
and  not  liable  to  construction,  misconstniction,  or  re- 
construction, as  the  case  may  be,  at  different  times,  under 
different  views  of  things,  and  by  different  secretaries 
The  modus  operandi,  under  the  instructions,  we  sup- 
pose, will  be  thus; 

1st.  As  to  articles  subject  to  a minimum,  such  as  cotton 
yarn  and  clotlis,  certain  kinds  of  woollens,  &c. 

The  minimum  of  white  cotton  goods  is  fixed  at  30 
cents  the  square  yard — and  the  duty’  is  20  per  cent,  on  this 
value' — 'that  is,  6 cents  tlie  square  yard.  The  foreign  ac- 
tual cost,  let  us  say,  is  also  six  cents.  The  duty  then  is 
at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent,  on  the  foreign  cost.  As  it 
is  only’  tlie  duty  over  20  per  cent,  w hich  is  to  be  acted  on, 
one-tenth  of  80  percent,  or  4.8  mills  of  the  duty’  on  a 
square  yard,  wdll  be  the  amount  of  the  frst  reduction,  and 
so  on,  until  the  duty’  shall  sink  to  20  per  cent,  equal  to 
one  cent  and  two  mills  on  the  square  yard,  if  costing  six 
cents — ^and  in  that  proportion. 

2r/.  As  to  specific  duties — a numerous  class  of  articles. 
The  duty  on  a ton  of  bar  iron  manufactured  by  rolling, 
is  30  dollars — and  such  iron,  of  an  inferior  quality,  has 
been  often  sold  in  England  for  30  dollars.  The  present 
duty  is  100  per  cent. — 80  per  cent,  or  24  dollars  the  ton, 
is  then  subject  to  the  reduction,  and  the  first  fall  in  the 
duty,  (one-tentli),  will  be  240  cents  per  ton.  At  the  end 
of  (he  period,  the  duty  will  be  six  dollars  per  ton. 

3?v/.  As  to  duties  which  are  both  specific  and  ad  valorem, 
AVool  costing  more  than  8 cents  per  lb.  pays  a duty  of 
4 cents  per  Ih.  and  of  40  per  cent.  ad.  val.  If  its  foreign 
value  is  20  cents,  the  present  duty  is  12  cents  per  lb.  or 
fiO  ])er  cent.  ad.  val.  The  excess  duty’  for  reduction  is 
40  per  cent,  equal  to  8 cents  per  lb.  and  the  tenth  is  8 
mills.  The  ultimate  amount  of  the  duty  on  such  wool 
w’ill  be  20  per  cent,  or  4 cents  per  Ih. 

It  is  lianlly  necessary  to  speak  of  the  simple  ad  valorem 
duties,  for  no  doulit  has  existed  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
new  law  upon  them. 

Evety  particular  package  or  parcel  of  goods,*  w’ill  be 
subject  to  particidar  calculatious  on  its  cost.'  The  duty 

* Aye,  or  piece,  if  subject  to  be  entered  for  exportation,  and 
repayment  of  duty,  by  debenture. 
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on  sugar,  for  example,  which  costs  5 cents  per  lb.  and  now 
paying  50  per  cent,  ad  val.  will  have  its  first  reduction  in 
one-teiuh  of  30  per  cent,  whicli,  at  2^  cents  the  present 
duty,  will  be  mills  per  lb.  and  the  final  duty  on  such 
sugar  be  one  cent  per  lb.  If  the  sugar  costs  2^  cents,  the 
duty  being  the  same,  the  rate  is  one  hundred  per  cent. 

80  per  cent,  is  then  the  excess,  and  the  first  reduction 
will  be  2 mills  per  lb.' — 'and  the  ultimate  duty  only  half  a 
cent  per  lb. 

{jCj“We  publish  a sensible  report  on  currencj',  capital, 
interest,  &c.  recently  made  to  the  legislature  of  New  York 
—and  recommend  it  to  the  careful  examination  of  those 
who  desire  to  investigate  elementary  principles  of  impor- 
tant things.  It  would  appear  to  us  that,  notwithstanding 
the  “safety  fund,”  &c.  the  state  of  the  currency  is  not 
such  as  it  should  be  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  might 
be  considei-ably  “reformed,”  perha])s  by  forbidding  the 
issue  of  bank  notes,  or  bills,  or  any  thing  in  lieu  thereof, 
for  a less  sum  than  thiee  dollars,  as  a preliminary  stej)— 
to  extend  to  five  dollars,  in  a year  or  two  thereafter;  and 
then  ceasing  to  manufaciure  new  banks,  the  law  should  in- 
terfere and  prevent  excessive  issues  by  the  old  ones.  A 
sudden  contraction  of  the  currency  always  causes  the  ruin 
of  many  worthy  men,  and  sometimes  produces  general 
distress;  and,  as  contractions  will  occasionally  happen, 
the  safety  of  the  people  is  best  assured  in  restricting  the 
currency — which  restriction  will  increase  capital^  when- 
ever there  shall  be  profitable  employments  for  it. 

NuLLTFiCATiojf.  The  United  States  Telegraph  of  the 
25th  ult.  had  the  following  extract  and  remarks: 

It  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter,  and  the 
speeches  of  gov.  Hayne  and  gen.  Hamilton,  that  an  exercise  of 
the  “right  of  nullification,”  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
having  caused  the  recent  adjustment  of  the  tariff,  is  hereafter 
to  be  held  as  the  “rightful  remedy,’’ in  either  of  the  twenty-four 
states,  for  the  redress  of  any  real  or  imaginary  evil,  arising  out 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  decisions  of  the  supreme 
court. 

And  though  nullification  has  not  been  formally  acknowledged 
in  congress,  as  the  “rightful  remedy,”  it  certainly  has  been  re- 
spected as  an  efficient  one. — Niles’  Register. 

Is  the  editor  of  the  Eegister  really  ignorant  of  the  principles 
of  nullification,  or  does  he  intentionally  misrepresent  them:’  We 
are  loth  to  believe  the  latter;  bnt  he  ought  to  know  something 
about  them  before  he  utters  the  sweeping  denunciations  whicli 
have  appeared  in  the  Register.  The  advocates  of  nullification 
have  never  pretended  to  consider  it  as  a means  of  obtaining  re- 
dress, for  “any  real  or  imaginary  evil  arising  out  of  the  laws,” 
&c.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  violations  of  the  constitution,  usurpa- 
tions of  power,  not  granted,  and  perversions  of  granted  powers, 
that  we  contend  the  nullifying  powers  of  a state  can  be  rightfully 
exercised. 

If  abuses  which  do  not  extend  to  perversion,  exist  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  granted  powers,  the  remedy  is  in  the  ballot  box.  If 
redress  cannot  be  obtained  through  that,  it  remains  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  or  states  to  decide  whether  they  will  submit  to  the 
oppression  or  will  secede.  They  would  have  no  right  to  nullify 
the  law.  They  would  be  bound  to  submit  to  the  requisitions  of 
the  law  as  long  as  they  remained  members  of  the  union.  If  the 
oppression  be  too  grievous  to  be  borne,  they  have  no  redress  but 
secession — unless  the  preparatory  steps  for  secession  should  in- 
duce the  majority  to  relax  in  their  oppression. 

It  is  true  that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  the  abuses  of  even 
a granted  power  may  be  of  such  a nature,  as  to  justify  a state  in 
nullifying  an  act  of  congress.  Thus,  when  powers  granted  for 
the  attainment  of  one  object,  are  perverted  to  the  attainment  of 
another  object,  not  contemplated  by  the  framers  of  the  constitu- 
tion, nor  deducible  by  fair  construction  from  it. 

If  the  editor  of  the  Register  has  not  accurately  comprehended 
the  doctrine  of  nullification — he  seems  fully  convinced  of  its 
efficiency.  This  is  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  it. — And 
although  congress  may  not  have  acknowledged  it  as  the  “right- 
ful remedy,”  yet  as  they  have  “respected  it  as  an  effeient  one,” 
we  are  well  satisfied  of  the  state  of  the  case — having  full  reli- 
ance upon  the  prudence,  patriotism  and  good  sense  of  the  peo 
pie,  that  they  will  not  have  recourse  to  it,  but  when  it  would  be 
“rightful,”  as  well  as  “efficient.”  If  this  be  not  a safe  reliance, 
let  us  at  once  establish  a race  of  kings,  to  save  the  people  from 
themselves. 

The  clamors  against  nullification  are  useless.  He  is  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  political  institutions,  who  does  not 
see  that  nullification  has  become  a principle  of  our  government. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  disguise  it.  The  people  know  it  and 
feel  it.  It  is  a principle  that  necessarily  lies  dormant  until  there 
is  a necessity  for  its  action.  It  then  rises  with  the  strength  of  a 
giant,  and  with  the  energies  of  an  oppressed  people.  It  slum- 
bers until  oppression  calls  it  forth.  The  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
resolutions  gave  it  birth — the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina  ma- 
tured it.  And  the  people,  whether  at  the  north,  south,  east,  or 


west,  will  always  recur  to  it,  to  resist  unconstitutional  oppres- 
sion. 

We  give  to  the  editor  of  the  “Telegraph”  the  benefit 
of  all  hia  remarks  on  our  brief  paragraphs,  and  shall  make 
some  observations  upon  them — not  intending,  however, 
at  present,  to  enter  into  a consideration  of  several  subjects 
which  are  held  ready  for  discussion,  when  the  utility  of 
an  argument  concerning  them  shall  become  more  appa- 
rent than  it  is  now. 

Though  we  never  kissed  the  “black  stone”  and  swal- 
lowed tbe  president’s  proclamation  “whole,”  we  gave  a 
hearty  consent  to  tbe  geneial  principles  of  that  paper, 
because  that  they  were  really  our  own — having,  for  year®, 
apprehended  more  danger  from  the  factiousness  of  states 
than  on  account  of  an  iiicreased,  or  consolidating,  power 
in  the  fedci-al  government;  though  free  to  confess,  that 
several  things  happening  in  the  last  four  years  have  in- 
duced us  to  apprehend  the  existence  of  a greater  central 
dominiont\vM\  we  had  supposed  was  admissible — or  would 
be  endured.  Still,  there  are  parts  in  the  proclamation 
which  go  much  bej'ond  that  political  heresy  which  we 
(“genuine  democrats  of  ’98”),  imputed  to  the  old  “fede- 
ral school,”  and  not  at  all  necessary,  in  our  humble  opi- 
nion, to  a broad  and  conclusive  ai’gument  against  nullifi- 
cation, as  expounded  by  its  advocates  in  South  Carolina 
and  elsewhere.  But  we  have  fallen  upon  strange  times. 
A little  while  ago,  and  no  persons  in  the  United  Slates 
proceeded  so  far  in  expanding  the  powers  of  \\\it  general 
government.,  as  some  who  now  are  the  most  prominent  in 
contracting  these  powers,  and  contending  that  each  state 
is  a “sovereign”  interpreter  of  the  rightfulness  of  every 
proceeding  of  that  government — for  to  this  extent  the 
doctrine  of  nullification  reaches,  else  the  claims  made  in 
favor  of  state  “sovereignty”  are  as  well  scandalous  as 
they  are  peurile.  And  more  recently,  only  two  years 
since,  others  who  have  gulped  down  the  “entire”  procla- 
mation— as  young  robbins  swallow  all  things  which  are 
offered— ’in  authority,  or  “by  authority,”  or  on  their 
“allegiance,”  abused  Mr.  Webster  with  “rank  federal- 
ism,” because  of  his  speech  on  Mr.  Foot’s  resolution, 
and  extolled  Mr.  Hayne  for  his  correct  and  “truly  re- 
publican” constructions  of  the  constitution;  and  yet  it  is 
found  that  almost  every  generally  accepted  principle  l;iid 
down  in  the  proclamation  may  be  clearly  traced  in  Mr. 
Webster’s  “federal,”  or  ‘•'•blue  light”  speech,  as  many  of 
the  “collar  presses’  bawled  out  that  it  was — concerning 
which  we  have  many  curious  articles  in  “pickle,”  and 
shall  produce  some  of  them — when  necessary.* 

We  neither  understand  the  metaphysics  nor  the  aiE- 
TEMPSTCHOSES  of  NULUFICATION.  We  are  “igno- 
rant” of  both.  But  beg  leave  to  think,  that  we  have 
looked  as  long  at  things,  and,  perhaps,  may  have 

as  good  a judgment  concerning  them,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Telegraph.  At  any  rate — we  cannot  elect  him  our  school- 
master. He  says— “The  advocates  of  nullification  have 
never  pretended  to  consider  it  as  a mentis  of  obtaining 
redress  for  ‘any  real  or  imaginary  evil  arising  out  of  the 
laws,’  &CC.  It  is  only  in  cases  of  violations  of  the  consti- 
tution, usurpations  of  power,  not  granted,  and  perver- 
sions of  granted  powers,  that  we  contend  the  nullifying 
powers  of  a state  can  be  rightfully  exercised.”  What 
more  is  needed  to  the  argument?  A '■‘sovereign”  state 
decides  on  the  constitutionality  of  a law — and  may  call 
its  passage  either  an  “usurpation”  or  “jierversion”  of 
power,  at  its  own  discretion — for  the  “sovereign”  admits 
of  no  superior.  And  whether  the  act  of  “the  sovereign” 
be  on  account  of  “a  real  or  imaginary  evil,”  the  right  of 
action  is  the  same,  and  unimpeachable!  Even  common 
SENSE  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  matter — has  no  influ- 
ence over  it!  To  s]ieak  to  the  case  in  ])oint: — not  more 
than  four  or  five  of  the  states  consider  the  tariff  laws  to 
be  unconstitutional,  and  twenty-three,  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  repudiate  the  doctrine  of  nullification — casting  it 

* The  proclamation  was  very  troublesome  to  our  old  friend, 
the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer, — but,  at  last,  he  seems 
to  have  “taken”  it,  and  become  very  moderate  about  state- 
rigbts.  When  the  proclamation  had  just  issued,  some  Yankee 
editor  thus  happily  described  the  slate  of  tbe  case: — “Mr. 
Ritchie  handles  the  proclamation  as  a hungry  man  would  a hot 
roll  which  he  had  stolen,  and  which  he  was  anxious  to  swallow, 
but  which,  as  he  felt  it  burning  in  his  hand,  he  was  afraid  to 
put  it  in  his  mouth,  while  he  feared  detection,  if  he  did  not 
hide  it  effectually.” 
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oft’ as  a political  leprosy;  so  it  is  also  with  a large  major- 
ity ill  congress,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  the  supreme  court:  yet  a protecting  tarift'  is  un- 
constitutional, and  nullification  the  ‘'rightful  remedy,  ”.he- 

so  South  Carolina  wills  it!  And  the  stale  being 

“sovereign,”  is  under  no  legal  obligation  either  to  com- 
ply with  the  wishes  of  a majority  of  the  states,  or  submit 
herself  to  tlie  common  sense  of  mankind  ! The  “sovei-eign” 
is  absolute.  And  if,  as  in  the  late  war,  the  United  Stales 
should  again  levy  a lax  upon  coaches — 'South  Carolina 
may  pass  an  “ordinance”  changing  all  her  “coaches”  into 
■wagons^  and  thus  nullify  the  act.  What  is  it  to  her  that 
every  lexicographer  makes  a wide  diflrerence  between 
“coaches”  and- “wagons?”  It  is  in  the  power  of  tlie  “so- 
vereign” to  render  “lleas  into  lobsters,” — though  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  after  “[ihilosophically ” boiling  a pot-full  of 
tl»e  latter,  certainly  ascei  lained  that  “fleas  are  not  lob- 
sters’” 

Such  is  the  power  of  the  states — in  nullitication ! We 
do  not  mean  to  speak  lightly  on  the  subject.  If  the  third 
clause  of  the  eighth  article  of  the  constitution,  whicli 
gives  congress  power  to  “regulate  commerce,”  does  not 
authorise  the  enactment  of  protecting  tariff  laws — the 
power  so  long  exercised,  (and  still  in  action),  imposing 
discriminatory  duties  on  tonnage,  or  prohibiting  the  coast- 
ing trade  to  foreign  vessels,  is  surely  unconstitutional,  and 
ought  to.be  “nullified  !”  The  rule  which  applies  to  goods 
is  applicable  to  the  ships  which  carry  them.  We  defy  the 
whole  host  of  metaphysicians  to  draw  a line  between 
them, — and  the  entire  tribe  of  “philosophers”  to  present 
a clause  in  the  constitution  which  either  separates  these 
branches  of  domestic  industry,  or  prefers  one  over  the 
other.  There  is  no  such  clause.  If  the  grant  of  a full 
power,  to  “regulate  commerce,”  does  not  contain  subor- 
dinate, or  incidental  powers,  as  some  of  the  state-rights 
men  seem  to  contend,  a South  Carolina  planter  may  em- 
ploy a Bermudian  vessel  to  cai-ry  his  cotton  from  George- 
town to  Charleston,  or  New  York,  and  bring  back  to  him 
wines  and  negro  cloths,  race  horses  and  cotton  bagging; 
and  as  the  power  Xo  prohibit  such  employment  of  foreign 
vessels  is  not  stated  in  the  constitution,  such  prohibition 
may  either  be  called  an  “usurpation”  or  “perversion”  of 
power.  This,  however,  is  not  noiv  affected.  But  tlie 
same  clause  that  protects,  or  prefers,  American  naviga- 
tion, protects  or  prefers  American  manufactures — and 
the  jiower  granted  is  natural  and  unalienable,  in  both 
cases.  Witiiout  it — the  United  States  has  no  sovereign 
authority.  If  the  power  of  self-defence  is  denied — 'tliere 
is  no  other  worth  insisting  upon;  and  the  government  of 
this  great  republic  is  placed  in  the  condition  of  a negro's 
dog,  which  not  return  even  a snap  for  a bite,  when 

assailed  by  a w’hite  man’s  cur.  We  say,— that  the  power 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  navigation  of  the  United 
States,  which  has  been  mightily  exercised  from  the  be- 
ginning of  this  government,  and,  in  a very  important 
part,  to  ABSOLUTK  PROHIBITION — hus  the  same,  and  ?io 
other,  constitutional  authority  than  than  that  which  is 
given  to  encourage  and  Irrotect  the  manu  facture  o f mouse 
traps.  Both  are  derived  from  tlie  full  \>ower  just  above 
stated.  The  right  to  tax  foreign  siiips  entering  our.p(^rts, 
to  any  amount,  for  the  encouragement  of  sliip-building  in 
the  United  States,  is  universally  conceded — but  the  right 
to  tax  foreign  products  and  manufactures,  that  other  Ame- 
rican products  and  manufactures  may  be  sulistituted  for 
them — is  “nullified!”  Neitlier  shijis  nor  mouse  trajis  are 
mentioned  in  the  constitution.  They  are  both  articles  of 
“commerce,”  and  the  right  to  regulate  the  importation,  or 
introduction  of  either,  is  precisely  the  same.  For  a long- 
series  of  years,  we  taxed  all  foreign  vessels  one  dollar 
per  ton  on  their  entry,  our  own  being  admitted  on  the 
payment  of  six  cents.  Shijis  are  only  the  agents  of  “com- 
merce,” and  so  are  camels  and  mules.  A''avigation  has 
less  to  do  with  “commerce”  than  agriculture;* *  aui\  is,  by 

tNothiiig  like  a correct  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States — but  the  first  sales  of  the  pro 
ducts  of  the  land,  rendered  valuable  by  labor  variously  applied, 
including  all  sorts  of  commodities,  with  costs  of  transportation, 
&c.  perhaps  amount  to  not  less  than  one  thousand  millions  of 
dollars  a year.  This  will  not  appear  an  unreasonable  sum,  we 
think,  to  those  who  shall  reflect  upon  the  subject,  and  will  en- 
deavor to  grasp  the  multitudious  pursuits  and  products  of  land 
and  labor. 

If  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  have  an  aggregate 
value  of  500  millions— we  mean  manufactures  of  houses  and 


far,  the  lesser  interest:  yet  some  years  ago,  -when  France 
imposed  a duty  of  18  dollars  per  ton  on  American  vessels 
entering  her  ports,  a law  was  passed,  hy  the  unanimous 
vote  of  both  liouses  of  congress,  imposing  a duty  of  18 
dollars  per  ton  on  French  vessels  entering  our  ports;  and 
if  France  had  also  taxed-out  our  cotton,  sliould  we  not 
have  taxed-out  French  goods.?  But  the  case  is  “materially 
altered”  when  wheat,  and  not  cotton — and  English,  not 
French,  goods  are  concerned!  We  want  no  wire  drawing 
about  tills  matter — no  attempts  to  shew  the  difference  be- 
tween the  north  and  north-east  side  of  every  bristle  on  a 
“whole  hog’s”  back,  from  the  “snout  to  the  tail!”*  We 
demand  it,  of  our  quondam  tVieiid,  Mr.  Obsta  Principiis, 
and  present  cotemporaiy,  Jfous  Verrons,  “esquire”' — and 
of  gen.  Green,  who  has  stepped  into  the  cast-otf  slip-sbods 
of  Air.  lUtchie,  since  the  days  of  Ids  abjection,  decreed 
in  the  proclamation — to  put  their  “finger  upon  that  part  of 
tlie  constitution,”  (as  Air.  R.  used  to  say),  wliich  prohibits 
the  coasting  trade  to  foreign  vessels — allows  the  imposi- 
tion of  duties  upon  them  and  their  cargoes— 

or  authorises  the  employment  of  the  American  navy  for 
the  brotection  of  American  commerce— even  at  the  anti- 
podes, or  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  a greater  expense 
to  the  public,  in  that  sea,  than  is  the  amount  of  all  the 
private  profits  which  accrue  to  us  from  its  trade.  These 
powers,  however,  are  natural  results  of  the  acknow- 
ledged independence  of  the  United  States,  and  are  not 
disputed — still  the  right  to  nullify  them  cannot  bequestion- 
ed — 'fora  sovereign  state  cannot  err!  A ]>ower  to  pro- 
tect the  labor  anc  property  of  persons,  engaged  in  seny par- 
ticidar  pursuit,  is  not  given  in  the  constitution;  yet 
citizen  believes  in  the  existence,  and  sees  the  perpetual 
action  of  such  a power.  It  is  only  concerning  its  applica- 
tion, or  a sheer  question  of  expediency,  about  which  indi- 
viduals difl’er.  On  what  principle  is  it,  that  the  importation 
of  slaves  is  prohibited?  Because,  as  we  suppose,  thought 
to  promote  tlie  “general  welfare.”  May  not  the  “gene- 
ral welfare”  be  as  well  promoted  in  excluding  the  pro- 
ductions of  white  slaves,  as  the  persons  of  black  ones.? 
The  constitutional  rule  whish  is  applicable  to  the  last, 
must  hold  good  with  respect  to  the  first.  South  Carolina, 
in  her  wisdom,  continued  the  importation  of  negroes  to  the 
latest  moment  that  she  couh! — and,  down  to  1808,  the 
Charleston  newspapers  were  filled  m ith  advertisements  of 
cargoes  of  them  for  salv.  The  law  which  now  prohibits 
the  importation  of  slaves,  stands  precisely  upon  the  prin- 
ciple which  prohibits  the  coasting  trade  to  foreign  vessels, 
imposes  discriminatory  duties  on  goods  imported  in  such 
vessels,  or  if  from  bevond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  as- 
sesses oilier  duties  for  the  further  encouragement  of  Ame- 
rican industr)  : but  it  pleases  South  Carolina,  in  the  pow- 
er of  her  own  individual  “sovereignty,” alone  in  her  own 
might,  to  pronounce  the  latter  class  of  duties  unconstitu- 
tional! It  is  more  lawful  to  protect  home-manufactured 
Yankee  ships,  than  home-made  Yankee  “palmetto  but- 
tons.?” 

But  if  we  had  ever  held  an  opinion  that  “nolUficafion 
is  a rightful  remedy”  for  the  redress  of  “real  or  imagi- 
nary evils,”  the  carrying-out  of  the  doctrine,  in  South 
Carolina,  would  have  rendered  it  contemptible.  We  al- 
lude to  the  act  of  the  convention  nullifying  the  late  law, 
“further  to  pi  ovide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  im- 


ships,  as  writ  as  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloths,  and  hob-nails — 
not  less  than  37.5  millions,  or  three- fourths  of  the  annual  aggre- 
gate, belongs  to  the  asricullural  or  Ittnd  holding  interest,  in  one 
way  or  another,  chiefly  for  subsistem;e  and  materials,  or  means, 
supplied — mim  rals  and  earths,  water  power,  timber,  wool,  and 
a thousand  et  ceteras. 

*As  ninny  copies  of  this  article  wilt  probably  out-live  a dis- 
tinct recollection  of  the  scurvy  political  terms  and  politics  of  the 
day,  it  may  be  proper  to  oh-erve,  that,  when  a man  calls  him- 
self a “whole  hog,”  he  intends  to  compliment  himself — and  if 
he  adds,  “from  the  snout  to  the  tail,”  it  means  that  he  feels  qua- 
lifled  for  a seat  in  congress,  and,  perchance,  a mission  to  repre- 
sent the  dignity  of  the  United  States  ala  foreign  court.  We 
once  heard  a person  say,  in  the  presence  of  his  wife,'“Um  whole 
hog,  and  so  is  my  w ife.”  But  the  lady,  and  such  she  really  was, 

objected — she  was  not  willing  to  he  called  a female  bog. 

There  is  nothin"  new  in  this.  We  have  been  told  that,  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Africa,  after  bumping  the  ground  nine  timed,  it  is 
the  piTfection  of  politics  to  say,  “your  majesty’s  dog  is  crawl- 
ing before  you.”  We  do  not  much  admire  this  modern  hoggism 
or  ancient  doogism.  But — de  eustihus  non  disputandum;  “re- 
wards” must  be  obtained,  and  “punishments”  avoided— if  pos- 
sible. 
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ports.”  The  convention  might  as  well  have  nullified  the 
act  of  congress  making  compensation  for  “Amy  Darden’s 
stud  horse” — for,  having  repealed  her  original  oi’dinance, 
this  law  of  the  United  States  was  rendere<l  a dead  letter 
to  the  people  of  tliat  state — unless  a southern  king- 
dom, OR  CONFEDERACY  WAS  STILL  CONTEMPLATED,  OF  SOme 
other  violent  intent  entertained,  for  further  use,  by  per- 
sons that  would  “rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in 
heaven.”  It  was  an  act  of  baby-spite — the  pouting  of  a 
spoiled  child,  {^except  as  above  excepted),  and  reduced 
nullification  into  the  meanness  of  a besotted  faction,  or 
cast  it  into  the  “keeping”  of  the  Catalines  of  the  day. 
Let  us  look  a little  more  closely  at  this  subject.  Every 
“Jeffersonian  democrat,”  in  the  time  of  the  embargo, 
supported  a law  much  more  extensive  in  its  powers, 
and  furious  in  its  character,  than  is  ihe  act  which  South 
Carolina  has  nullified.  Aye,  and  ihe  first  was  a much 
stronger  constitutional  case  than  the  last,  in  many  re- 
spects. We  shall  refer  only  to  a single  |)oint,  because  it 
is  that  which  directly  beai'S  upon  the  general  sulject  to 
which  the  “sovereign  right  of  nullification,”  was  first  ap- 
plied: but  must  previously  state — that  eveiy  man  who 
regarded  the  embargo  laws  as  unconstitutional  was  put 
down,  by  the  “democratic party,”  and  marked  as  an  “old 
tory,”  “apostate  whig,”  “British  refugee”  or  “hire- 
ling”— “monarchist,”  dr  the  like. 

First.  There  is  no  expressly  delegated  power  in  the 
constitution  to  lay  an  embargo.  It  is  incidental,  either  to 
the  power  of  “declaring  war”  or  “r>  gulating commerce” 
— for  “the  general  welfare.”  Very  few  persons  question- 
ed the  right  of  congress  to  lay  an  embargo,  under  the 
war-making  power;  and,  w hile  it  held  the  character  of  a 
’ivar-measure,  not  much  was  said  about  its  unconstitution- 
ality. But  being  unlimited  in  its  duration,  and  uncover- 
ed by  a declaration  of  war — ^and  continued  until  the  Ame- 
rican flag  had  disapj)eared  from  the  ocean,  the  phases  of 
the  law  were  altered,  and  then  it  was  supported  by  its 
friends  under  the  clause  which  authorises  the  “regulation 
of  commerce.”  An  ai  dent  discussion  of  constitutional 
principles  ensued.  The  “federalists”  said  that  “regula- 
tion” and  DESTRUCTION,  Were  not  svnonymous  terms ! — 
that,  as  with  a view  to  the  encouragement  of  American  in- 
dustry, the  constitution  having  forbidden  the  imposition 
of  a ^Hax  or  duty  on  articles  exported  from  any  state  f 
it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  a pow'er  existed  to  prevent 
all  exportations,  at  discretion,  and  without  limit.'  They 
insisted,  that  the  positive  denial  of  a power  to  tax  expor- 
tations, shewed  that  the  people,  in  adopting  the  constitu- 
tion, had  reserved  for  themselves  an  uncontrollable  libertv 
over  all  exportations.  But  we,  “the  democrats,”  pu't 
the  “federalists”  down,  as  well  through  “king  numbers” 
as  by  argument!  We  said,  that  the  right  to  “regulate  com- 
merce” as  should,  (m  our  opinion),  best  promote  the  “ge- 
neral welfare”  was  undoubted;  and  there  were  not  want- 
ing many  “sturdy  democrats,”  w ho  held  forth  concerning 
“our  restrictive  energies,”  and  descanted  upon  the  great 
benefits  resulting  from  the  imp!-ovement  of  our  country, 
and  its  advances  in  prosperity,  because  that  it  was  being 
rendered  independent  of  foreign  nations  for  manufactured 
goods,  &c.  and,  if  we  are  not  much  mistaken,  some  of  the 
messages  of  president  Jefferson  thus  encouraged  us  to  per- 
severance in  the  embargo  law — which,  as  a war  measure, 
or  a regulation  of  commerce,  or  as  a means  of  promoting 
the  “general  welfare,”  -we  made  it  out  clearly  was  boflj 
constitutional  and  expedient!  We  well  remember  writing 
a pamphlet  on  these  subjects,  which  was  so  w ell  appi  oved 
by  the  “democratic  republican  committee,”  that  10,000 
copies  of  it  were  published  to  enlighten  the  peoj)le  of 
Maryland!  Such  an  edition  was  not  a common  thing  in 
those  days.  Aye,  and  out  of  that  pamphlet  was  obtamed 
the  chief  matter  for  two^^rm^  “embargo  speeches”  made 
in  congress— without  the  least  credit  being  rendered  to  the 
humble  and  obscure  author  of  it— or  any'  admission,  that 
certain  original  statistical  statements  w'ere  borrowed ! 

Secondly.  On  the  other  hand:  an  ex]>ress  power  is  given 
to  congress  “to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and 
excises — to  ]>ay  the  public  debt,  and  j)rovide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  geneial  welfare.”  There  is  no  limit 
[no-w)  to  this  ])ower,  either  concerning  the  imposition  of 
taxes,  or  the  disposition  of  the  funds  produced  by  them; 
nor  ought  there  to  be — we  speak  on  general  principles. 
T^  power  to  raise  a revenue  necessarily  involves  a right 
to  disburse  it.  Now  in  this  power,  or  in  that  to  regulate 


commerce,  or  in  both  united,  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the  “de- 
mocrats”—the  Giles's,  M.acon's,  and  so  forth — found  au- 
thority for  the  seizure  and  condemnation  of  British  goods 
imported,  &c.  though  we  were  not  at  war  with  Great 
Britain!  Britain  had  passed  certain  orders  in  council  for 
the  regxdation  with  the  continent  of  Europe — and, 

like  the  poor  worm,  which,  “if  trodden  upon  may  turn,” 
there  existed  a natural  right  to  meet  regulation  with 
regulation;  to  say  nothing  of  our  proud  claims  to  sove- 
reignty and  independence!  We  prohibited  commerce  with 
Great  Britain — we  made  a law  to  confiscate  British  goods 
when  imported  into  the  United  States — because,  mark  the 
because — Great  Britain  had  embarrassed  our  trade  with 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  restrained  us  from  sending 
our  flour,  cotton,  fish,  &c.  to  the  various  nations  with  whom 
she  was  at  war.  'J'his  was  the  “democracy”  of  Jefferson’s 
administration;  but  novi  the  more  lofty  “democracy”  of 
the  “chivalric  and  generous  south,”  having  an  open 
market  for  its  cotton,  deems  it  unconstitutional  to  impose 
protecting  duties,  that  iron  and  cloth  may  be  manufactur- 
ed in  America,  though  the  British  duties,as  to  our  flour, 
meats,  fish,  lumber,  and  every  great  staple,  cotton  except- 
ed, are  prohibitory  in  their  operation ! The  power  in  con- 
gress to  “regulate  commerce”  has  been  stricken  from  the 
constitution — by  construction;  and  an  exercise  of  that  pow- 
er may  be  rightfully  “nullified!” 

But  let  us  look  a little  more  at  the  constitution.  We 
have  just  above  sa  d that  the  powder  “to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,”  &c.  is  noxv  without  limit — that  is,  it  is  a 
c )mplete  power,  and  as  strongly  granted  as  any  form  of 
words  can  express.  And  that  it  was  so  understood  by  the 
framers  of  the  constitution,  who  had  a full  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phi-ase,  “to  regulate  commerce,”*  is 
indubitably  proved  from  the  following  exception,  [and 
the  only  one)  to  that  pow'er,  and  for  a limited  time: 

“The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons,  as 
any  of  the  slates  7t«w  shall  think  proper  to  admit, 

shall  not  be  prohibited  by  congi-ess  prior  to  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight;  but  a tax  may  be  im- 
posed upon  such  importation  not  exceeding  ten  dollars 
for  each  person.” — Cons.  TJ.  S.  Sec.  9,  Art.  1. 

This  article  alludes  to  slaves — though  the  convention 
was  ashamed  to  put  the  w'ord  into  the  constitution;  and 
it  was  a concession  to  the  wishes  of  South  Carolina, 
perhaps,  at  the  time — for  she  was  the  only  state  w'hich 
persevered  in  the  importation  of  live  “wool  and  ivory” 
up  to  the  peirod  prescribed. 

The  introduction  of  this  clause  into  the  constitution, 
as  well  as  the  manner  of  its  matter,  is  vei’y  remarkable. 
The  importation  of  slaves  was  not  to  be  prohibited  until 
1808,  nor  a tax  of  more  than  ten  dollars  a head  laid  upon 
them;  the  power  then  to  ])rohibit  the  importation  of 
every  other  article  of  merchandise  ( !),  or  to  tax  it  at  dis- 
cretion, was  instant  and  full  on  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution. If  there  had  been  any  doubt  concerning  the 
power  to  “regulate  ti'ade,”  to  “promote  the  general 
welfai-e,  ” this  exception  should  have  quieted  it.  So  it  was 
in  the  beginning  of  man.  The  fruit  of  the  “tree  of 
knowledge”  being  only  foi  bidden  io  Adam,  left  no  doubt 
of  his  entire  discretion  over  all  the  rest  of  the  fruits  of 
“the  garden.  ” 

While  thinking,  then,  that  the  original  pretence^  for 
nullification  in  South  Carolina  was  lame,  and  w-eak,  and 

* We  shall,  at  some  future  day,  fully  shew  the  understanding 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  when  they  adopted  the  con- 
stitution, on  this  subject.  It  was  British  rezulntions  of  trade 
ivhich  caused  the  revolution — and  the  idea  of  n federal  covern- 
inentorisiiiated  in  the  necessity  of  so  “rouulaliii"  trade,”  that  the 
industry  of  the  country  mieht  he  protected — else  why  the  splen- 
did proc<!ssions  of  mechanics  aiu\  mayiufnctiircrs,  celebrating  the 
ratification  of  the  constitution.?  Wh.vl  had  they,  as  classes,  to 
do  w'ith  this  matter?  Whence  the  presumption  of  Uai.timore, 
from  which  was  sent  the  first  petition  to  the  first  congress  unrlcr 
the  constitution,  and  it  was  for  the  protection  of  .American  in- 
dustry— whetice  the  impudence  of  the  mechanics  of  Chari.es- 
TON,  who,  almost  simultaneously  forw'arded  a similar  memorial 
to  the  representatives  of  the  new  natit>n.? 

t And  we  solemnly  believe  only  a pretence,  ft  was  a grasp- 
ing at  political  pow'er,  or  to  arrest  an  ap])rehended  change  of  the 
location  of  such  power, — which,  in  our  opinion,  led  to  all  the 
clamor  in  the  south  against  the  tariff.  We  do  not  believe  that 
any  “oppression”  was  really  felt,  because  of  the  tariff.  The 
gigantic  advances  made  in  the  wealth  of  the  cotton-growing 
states,  stand  opposed  to  this  clamor.  Lower  Virginia  and  lower 
South  Carolina  are  declining — but  miglitier  causes  than  fifty  ta- 
riffs are  w'orking  out  the  poverty  of  these  eections.  On  the 
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impotent— we  have  concluded  that  the  second  nullifying 
ordinance  was  as  well  profligate  as  contemptible;  that  if 
there  had  been  any  seeming  dignity  in  tlie  “rightful  re- 
medy” assumed,  tlie  practice  under  it  was  bettei*  suited 
for  an  assembly  of  “black  spirits  and  white,”  at  aVu-oss 
roads  tavern, — than  the  convention  of  South  Cartina. 
We  think  freely — and,  if  we  speak  at  all,  are  ap>.  to 
say  what  we  think,  in  all  possible  plainness.  We 
believe  that  we  understand  both  the  principle  and 
practice  of  nullification — and,  while  yielding  nothing  to 
the  argument  in  favor  of  tliat  heresy,  would  resist,  to  the 
uttermost,  the  presumption  of  those  who  have  embraced 
it, — aye,  who  tell  us  that  the  contest  has  only  just  begun, 
who  hold  themselves  up  in  a military  attitude,  and  still 
threaten  these  United  States!' — though  having  obtained 
what  they  regard  as  a triumph;  which  they  should  not 
have  obtained  with  our  consent.  If  general  Hamilton 
would  have  gone  “to  the  death  for  his  sugar” — he  might! 

The  “play”  of  the  editor  of  the  “Telegraph”  upon 
the  admission  made  by  us,  that  nullification,  if  not  a 
rightful  remedy,  “has  been  respected  as  an  efficient  one,” 
is  not  “worth  the  candle.”  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
have  used  the  word  “respected” — for  Mr.  Clay,  and 
others  who  supported  him,  had  no  sort  of  respect,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  for  nullification — such  as 
regard,  reverence,  hoimr,  awful  kindness,  or  partial  re- 
gard We  know  that  many  who  voted  for  Mr.  Cla3"’s 
bill,  supremely  despised  nullification,  in  all  its  parts  and 
parties.  But  “great  effects  from  little  causes  flow.”  The 
soiling  ofa  duchess  of  Marlborough’s  gown,  once  involved 
Europe  in  a general  war!  and  simple  matters  of  accident 
oftentimes  great  men  out  of  blockheads  or  knaves. 

Nullification  has  been  “efficient”' — not  because  of  its 
own  power.  A modification  of  the  tariff,  (which  it  was 
thought  would  prove  acceptable  to  South  Carolina),  has 
been  made.  Had  the  new  tariff  act  stood  alone — it  might 
well  be  said  that  nullification  had  been  respected— duly 
fiJS’/iectecf,”  as  the  Turk  bows  his  head  when  the  silken 
cord  is  presented  in  the  name  of  the  sultan,  to  strangle 
him;  but  the  enforcement  bill  was  also  passed— and  every 
body  knows  that  no  modification  of  the  tariff’  would  have 
been  submitted  to,  at  the  last  session  of  cougress,  had  the 
enforcement  bill  failed.  And  the  latter  rnight  have  stood 
alone — but  for  the  fear  of  an  undue  or  indiscreet  exercise 
of  the  powers  which  it  gives  to  the  executive.*  We  feel 
nearly  authorised  to  say  that  we  krow  it  Avas  the  latter 
consideration  which  powerfully  influenced  enough  of  the 
members,  perhaps,  to  have  defeated  Mr.  Clay’s  bill. 
And  to  the  consideration  just  mentioned  was  superadded 


other  hand,  look  at  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  even 
Georgia.  The  general  amount  of  wealth,  has,  perhaps,  been 
at  least  doubled  in  these  states  within  the  last  eight  tariff 
years.  And  see  what  is  going  on  in  Florida!  A Savannah  pa- 
per mentions  it  as  an  extraordinary  crop,  that  col.  Dummott,  of 
Tomoka,  Florida,  recently  manufactured  from  one  acre  of  sugar 
cane,  tour  hogsheads  ofsugar,  averaging  more  than  a thousand 
pounds  each,  and  worth  nine  and  a half  cents  per  pound.  The 
crop  of  this  single  acre  will  tlierefore  bring  three  hundred  and 
eighty  dollars.  Pretty  well  for  Florida.  Col.  D’s  entire  crop 
will  amount  to  near  one  hundred  hogsheads. 

And  at  this  time  too,  it  should  be  added,  as  a monument  to 
the  memory  of  the  tarilf  law  of  1828 — though  it  lived  not  long 
enough  to  develope  its  blessings — that,  in  nearly  every  part  of 
the  United  States,  a general  prosperity  may  be  said  to  abound — 
which  has  no  parallel.  A greater  shew  and  bustle  of  business, 
may  have  been  seen  at  particular  periods — but  safe  and  solid 
acquisitions  of  wealth  were  never  before  so  extensively  made, 
and  in  spite  of  unwise  proceedings,  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, in  many  respects.  The  whole  secret  is  in  this — that  the 
excitements  given  to  industry  caused  every  person,  as  it  were, 
to  obtain  constant  employment,  and  at  liberal  wages;  hence 
mighty  circulations  of  values,  and  quick  passages  of  money 
from  hand  to  hand.  Suppose  there  are  two  millions  of  persons 
to  whom  wages  are  paid  for  labor  performed,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent average  is  only  .50  cents  per  day — cast  one  half  of  these  out 
of  employment,  or,  because  of  excess  of  labor,  reduce  their  com- 
pensation to  25  cents,  and  the  difference  of  the  values  earned 
and  circulated  is  in  the  enormous  sum  of  seventy-five  millions 
a year!  We  beseech  reflocting  men  to  examine  into  this  mat- 
ter. Here  is  the  true  cause  of  the  general  prosperity  that  pre- 
vails— and  which  ought  to  be  sustained. 

*The  enforcement  bill  was  necessary,  as  the  majority  thought, 
to  vindicate  the  constitution,  and  prevent  such  excesses  as  had 
been  contemplated,  and  provided  for,  by  South  Carolina — but 
with  that  vindication,  many  believed,  it  was  prudent,  and  for 
ffcc  reason  sfafed,  to  withdraw  from  South  Carolina  every  pre- 
text for  perseverance  in  her  measures — and  so  pracllcally  “nul- 
lify” a present  use  of  the  enforcement  law. 


the  operation  of  a generous  spirit,  *which  has  not  been 
handsomely  returned  by  some  in  whose  behalf  it  was  ex- 
erted. On  the  expediency  of  the  new  tariff  law— we 
frankly  expressed  our  opinion  to  its  honored  author,  a con- 
siderable time  before  he  oftered  his  bill  to  the  senate. 
That  opinion  has  suft'ered  no  change.  On  the  contrary, 
every  day’s  observation  goes  to  confirm  it.  The  reasons 
which  induced  us  to  ojipose  that  bill  are  being  rapidly 
developed.  Partial  evil  may  be  general  good — or  tem- 
porary success  lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  adversity. 
But  we  shall  not  now  discuss  the  questions  involved  in 
that  law.  Things  are  not  ripe  for  it;  and  the  course  to 
be  pursued  on  the  general  subject  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  occasion,  however,  is  fitted  to  say' — 'that  this 
difference  in  opinion  has  not  alienated  any  of  those  affec- 
tions whicii,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  we  have  warmly 
entertained  and  steadily  cherished,  for  one  of  the  most 
honorable  and  highly-gifted  men  of  the  age— and  perhaps 
also,  the  most  cruelly  calumniated  and  wickedly  abused. 
We  have  known  him  long  and  well;  but,  while  feeling  all 
confidence  in  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  paying  as 
much  deference  to  his  judgment  as  any  human  being  may 
rightfully  ask  of  his  fellow  man — we  must  adhere  to  our 
own  opinions  until  convinced  that  they  are  invalid.  “Col- 
lared” persons  cannot  understand  this.  It  is  their  duty 
to  have  both  hands  disengaged,  that  they  may  take  off  their 
hats,  and  liurrah  on  the  right  side  or  the  left — as  directed 
in  “general  orders.”  Tens  of  thousands  were  in  this  dig- 
nified and  beautiful  posture,  (holding  both  hands  up!) 
while  a doubt  remained  whetlier  the  president  would  ap- 
prove or  nullify  the  bill  for  rechartering  the  bank  of  the 
United  States— and  those  who  hurrahed  most  loudly  be- 
cause of  the  veto  message  concerning  that  bank,  have  also 
hurrahed  most  lustily  for  the  proclamation,  though  the 
scope  and  bearing  of  these  papers  are  about  as  much  op- 
posed as  the  “eternal”  ice  of  Chimborazo,  and  the  “eter- 
nal” fire  of  Vesuvius.  Some  “philosophers,”  we  believe, 
contend,  how'ever,  that  the  elements  of  heat  and  cold  are 
the  same.  It  may  be  so — for  there  are  many  strange  har- 
monies in  things  that  are  apparently  in  opposition!  And, 
as  the  instant  sensation  of  ice  and  fire  is  pretty  nearly  the  , 
same,  it  is  enough  for  politicians  that  a seeming  affinity 
exists  for  the  moment — the  present  purposes  being  ac- 
complished, the  “collared”  gentlemen  have  served  the 
turn  required  of  them. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  article  quoted  from  the  Tele- 
graph needs  no  remark  except  to  say,  God  forbid  that 
nullification  should  ever  become  a “settled  principle”  in 
this  republic!  That  it  is  not — >we  well  know.  Twenty- 
three  out  of  the  twenty-four  states  repudiate  this  heresy. 
Even  Virginia,  the  parent  and  hot-bed  of  stale-rights 
metaphysicians,  has  cast  it  off.  It  has  an  abiding  place 
only  in  South  Carolina — and,  we  think,  will  not  long  en- 
dure even  there.  It  has,  howevei-,  proved  itself  “effi- 
cient”— but  not,  (as  above  stated),  in  the  operation  of  its 
own  power.  We  like  it  no  better  for  that.  We  reject 
it  in  all  its  phases,  and  under  all  circumstances,  and  regard 
it  as  an  abomination. 

“A  BUDGET  OF  BLUNDERS. ” We  meet  with  the  follow- 
ing in  the  “Washington  Globe,  credited  to  the  “Georgia 
Courier”— 

Trick.  It  is  asserted  in  Niles’  Register,  that  into  the  bill  sub- 
stitued  for  Mr.  Clay’s,  there  was  furtively  inserted  a section  by 
which  certain  manufactures  of  iron  iniported  pay  less  duty,  than 
foreign  iron  itself.  It  was  not  read  in  the  senate  at  all;  Mr. 
Clay  having  answered  Mr.  Grundy  that  he  had  compared  the 
two  bills,  and  found  them  essentially  the  same!  “It  was  read 
by  its  title  three  times  and  passed,  all  in  less  than  five  minutes.” 
Then  Mr.  Dickerson  discovered  the  fradulent  section,  and  com- 
plained of  the  violation  of  the  compromise;  but  the  senate  re* 
fused  to  reconsider  or  strike  out  17  to  8.  [Georgia  Cour. 

It  is  not  easy  to  apprehend  how  so  many  mistakes  could 
be  committed.  The  bill  of  which  we  spoke  wasno^  sub- 
stituted for  Mr.  Clay’s  bill — Mr.  Clay  did  ?iot  answer 
Mr.  Grundy,  nor  say  that  he  had  compai'ed  the  two  bills 
— and  we  know  further  that  Mr.  Clay  was  not  in  the  se- 
nate at  the  time.  The  latter  parts  of  the  statement  in  the 
“Courier”  is  true — but  the  bill  alluded  to  had  not  any 
connexion  with  Mr.  Clay’s  bill,  except  that  its  provisions 
violated  the  principle  of  the  “compromise”  which  had 
just  been  made,  in  the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay’s  bill.  It  is 
true  that  the  bill,  if  it  had  been  read  in  the  senate,  would 
not  have  passed  that  body — and  that  it  became  a law,  if 
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not  by  “fraudulent”  intention,  in  wliat  may  be  esteemed 
[almost]  criminal  carelessness,  and  fow-o'dock-in-the- 
morning  legislation. 

American  nankin — a valuable  article,  manufactured  from 
cotton  raised  on  tlie  estate  of  Mr.  Forsyth,  one  of  the  senators 
of  the  United  States  from  Geor^da,  is  offered  for  sale,  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  F.  Williams,  Baltimore. 
The  cloth  being  of  the  natural  color  of  the  cotton,  is  said  to  be 
only  changed  for  the  better  by  washing.  It  becomes  a little 
more  lively,  but  does  not  fade.  It  is  a valuable  acquisition — 
and,  as  a joint  product  of  southern  agriculture  and  Yankee  ma- 
nufacture, we  liope  will  meet  with  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

The  expenditure  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  in 
itiie  current  year,  we  are  informed,  will  amount  to  twenty-one 
otiillions  of  dollars— and  it  is  thought  that  no  great  “surplus” 
will  remain.  A gentleman  says  it  is  within  the  range  of  possi- 
bilities that  a loan  may  be  asked  of  the  bank  of  the  U.  States. 

*‘The  Cabinet.”  It  is  strongly  reported  that  Mr. 
Jjivingston  will  soon  retire  from  tlie  department  of  slate, 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  Paris — that  Mr.  JHc- 
Lane  will  succeed  Mr.  Livingston,  and  William  J.  Du~ 
,ane,  of  Pennsylvania,  take  Mr.  McLane’s  place,  as  se- 
•crelary  of  the  treasury.  It  is  also  said-and-said that  Mr. 
Cass  will  leave  the  war  department — and  if  so,  sevei-al 
gentlemen  are  mentioned  for  his  successor. 

Relations  with  France.  It  is  stated  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian, that  the  bills  drawn  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  on  France,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of 
indemnity,  have  been  dishonored.  No  why  or  wherefore 
is  yet  given.  Perhaps  the  report  is  not  well  founded. 

United  States  bank  stock.  The  New  York  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, of  Monday,  says — “The  operations  for  deliveries  of 
this  stock  have  been  so  great  recently,  thatthose  short  are  desir- 
ous of  borrowing,  and  are  willing  to  advance  one  hundred  and 
ten  per  cent,  without  charging  any  interest,  rather  than  pur- 
chase at  the  present  rates,  w'hich  is  an  evidence  that  the  stock 
is  scarce.” 

The  cholera.  This  disease  is  said  already  to  have  disap 
peared  at  Key  West.  It  was  making  terrible  ravages  in  Ghiate- 
inala — the  greater  part  of  one  of  the  battalions  had  died. 

Letters  from  Havana  of  the  7lh  April  say  that  the  cholera  had 
nearly  disappeared.  The  whole  number  of  deaths  since  the  26th 
February,  were  put  down  at  14,935 — or  about  one-tcnih  of  the 
whole  population!  The  disease  was  spreading  in  the  country. 

A letter  from  Matanzas  dated  April  19,  says — “The  cholera 
is  raging  here  with  much  fury;  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  cor 
rcct  opinion  of  its  ravages,  although  I have  endeavored  to  do 
so — 1 even  question  whether  the  government  itself  has  the  re- 
• turns  of  the  number  of  interments;  of  the  number  of  cases  I 
know  it  has  not,  for  I heard  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
say  to-day,  he  had  not  had  time  to  report  for  a week  past.  Busi- 
ness is  almost  paralized,  and  all  who  could  leave  the  city  have 
done  so;  there  are  some  cases  in  the  country,  some  plantations 
having  suffered  severely. 

“Two  caraoes  of  slaves,  (over  1,000),  arrived  a few  days 
since;  one  of  them  landed  her  cargo  south  of  this,  (Matanzas), 
on  the  other  side,  all  of  tvhom  died,  although  landed  in  perfect 
health;  and  the  other,  a few  leagues  to  the  leeward  of  this,  the 
most  of  whom  are  dead,  and  the  residue  dying. 

Louisville,  Ky.  April  0.2 — We  have  understood  that  there  have 
been  a number  of  cases  of  cholera  on  board  steam  boats  on  the 
Mississippi.  We  learn  that  there  were  seventeen  cases  on 
board  the  Tobacco  riant,  the  greater  number  of  which  proved 
fatal. 

New'  York.  A law  has  just  been  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  this  state  to  tax  the  debts  due  to  non-residents.  We  consi- 
der this  a great  mistake  in  political  economy,  but  shall  be  glad 
to  find  that,  like  a king  of  England,  we  have  “erroneous  views 
of  things.”  We  have  not  seen  the  law — but  must  suppose  that 
it  is  altogether  prospective. 

That  great  building,  the  City  Hotel,  in  New  York,  was  much 
damaged  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  ult.  It  broke  out 
abourU)  o’clock,  in  the  atlick,  and’ the  height  of  the  building, 
and  other  causes  prevented  immediatt!  action  tigainst  the  flames 

hijl  their  progress  w'as  arrested,  and  the  three  lower  stories 

iimnjHred,  except  by  w'ater.  There  w'as  a long  and  fearful 
anxiety  for  several  persons  who  were  on  the  roof.  Their  retreat 
was  cut  off  by  the  fire — and,  at  great  hazard,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  descend  by  a rope  which  was  happily  thro.wn  to  them. 

This  establishment  is  owned  by  J.  J.  Astor,  esq.  and  occu- 
pied bv  Mr.  Jennings,  at  an  annual  rent  of. f 9, 000.  In  two  days 
after  .the  fire,  the  business  of  the  hotel  was  going  on  as  nsnal. 

Another  great  fire  happened  in  New  York  on  the  28th,  on 
Gold  street— and  fifteen  buildings  were  speedily  destroyed,  or 
niucli  injured. 

Eie.ht  acres  of  ho7iscs!  In  the  night  of  Tuesday  last,  at  11 
o’clock,  a fire  broke  oat  in  the  extensive  stables  of  Messrs. 


Kipp  & Brown,  at  the  corner  of  Hudson  and  Bank  streets,  New 
York.  It  extended  on  Bank,  Hammond,  Greenwich  and  Perry 
streets — and  tlie  American  says  that  all  the  houses  which  stood 
on  eight  acres  of  ground  are  destroyed  with  41  liorses,  many 
stages  ami  other  carriages,  and  a great  amount  of  household  fur- 
nilnre,  goods,  &c.  The  buildings  consumed,  or  materially  da- 
jnaged,  are  from  130  to  150 — more  than  one-half  of  which  were 
brick,  and  tlieir  loss  is  put  down  at  250,000  dollars.  There  was 
no  want  of  water — but  the  vast  quantity  of  hay  and  straw,  and 
other  eombustibles,  with  which  the  fire  started — put  it  out  of 
the  command  of  the  firemen.  It  is  positively  said  that  this  ca- 
lamity was  effected  by  a female,  in  revenge  for  some  affront 
whicli  she  had  received!  Large  quantities  of  goods  which  had 
been  removed  to  supposed  places  of  safely,  were  consumed,  by 
the  rapid  spread  of  tlie  fire. 

Girard  college.  The  treasurer  of  the  Girard  trust  has  ac- 
knowledged by  letter  to  the  city  councils  of  Philadelphia,  the 
receipt  of  two  millions  of  dollars  from  the  trustees  of  the  Girard 
bank,  to  be  appiopiialed  to  the  erection  of  the  Girard  college. 

The  architect  of  the  college  has  estimated  the  expense  of  the 
plan  adopted  for  the  hnildings  at  $900,000,  $700,000  of  which 
will  be  expended  on  the  principal  building,  and  $200,000  on  the 
out  buildings; — and  thatsix  years  will  he  required  to  complete  it. 

It  is  further  estimated  by  the  committee,  that  there  will  pro- 
bably be  no  necessity  for  encroaching  upon  the  capital  of  the 
fund  for  the  erection  of  the  building.  From  the  gradual  pro- 
gress of  the  work  as  projected,  it  is  believed  that  the  annual  in- 
terest will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite  sufficient  for  the  buildings. 

The  erection  of  the  new  college  w’ill  be  modelled  after  the 
banking  house  of  Mr.  Girard, — the  old  United  States  bank,  and 
the  whole  building  will,  in  the  opinion  of  tiie  coniniittee,  “re- 
main a lasting  monument  of  his  fame,  as  well  as  a model  of 
architectural  beauty.” 

Baltimore.  The  corner  stone  of  St.  James’  church,  was 
laid  on  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  corner  of  Monument  and 
Aisquith  streets,  by  the  most  reverend  archbishop  Whitfield. 
We  understand  that  this  building,  for  the  further  accommodation 
of  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  will  be  erected  at  the 
sole  expense  of  the  archbishop,  and  when  completed  will  add 
much  to  the  embellishment  of  that  section  of  the  city. 

From  Charleston.  Four  companies  of  U.  S.  troops  had  left 
this  city  for  Fortress  Monroe,  and  two  others  were  embarking 
with  the  same  destination.  One  company  had  also  sailed  for 
New  York.  Col.  Bankhead  had  relinquished  the  command  of 
the  troops  in  the  harbor  to  major  Heileman.  And  the  war  in  this 
quarter  is  supposed  to  be  at  an  end— for  the  present. 

Virginia.  Mr.  Loyall  has  been  elected  lo  congress  from  the 
Norfolk  district,  because  of  the  addition  of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight 
to  it,  under  the  late  apportionment  of  lepresentatives.  The  old 
Norfolk  district  stood  thus — F-or  Mr.  King  1,225,  Mr.  Loyall 
1,146;  but  Isle  of  Wight  gave  Mr.  L.  282  votes  against  36,  and 
elected  him  by  a majority  of  167. 

The  Whig  gives  the  following  list  of  the  members  elected: 
John  J.  Allen,*  William  S.  Archer,  William  F.  Gordon,  Jo.x. 
W.  Chinn,  tdiarles  F.  Mercer,  John  Y.  Mason,  Edward  Luca.«,* 
James  H.  Beal,*  Andrew  Stevenson,  Sami.  McDowell  Moore,* 
George  Loyall,*  James  H.  Gholsori,*  Jolin  Randolph,*  Thomas 
W.  Duvennort,  William  P.  Taylor,*  John  M.  Patton,  John  H. 
Fulton,*  William  McComas,*  Nathaniel  H.  Claiborne — To  be 
beard  from,  the  Ohio  district,  (in  which  Messrs.  Wilson  and 
Morgan  are  candidates),  and  the  Accomac  in  which  Messrs. 
Coke  and  Wise  are  candidates. 

[The  Ohio  district  has  been  heard  from— and  Mr.  Wilson,  a 
national  repnlican,  is  elected.] 

Those  marked  thus*  are  new  members. 

According  to  the  Whig,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  poli- 
tics of  the  members  elect — and  says:  “.lackson  or  anti-Jackson, 
seems  to  be  rather  antiquated,  though  the  Globe  insists  upon 
regarding  lliat  test,  and  that  only.  If  it  is  still  of  that  mind,  we 
must  ask  of  its  condescension  to  inform  us,  how  vve  arc  to  class 
Messrs.  Patton,  Gordon,  Gholson, Randolph,  Davenport,  Taylor.? 
Are  they  Jackson  men  or  not?  Messrs.  Allen,  Mercer  and 
Moore  [and  W'ilson]  are  not  and  never  were.  If  we  adopt  the 
proclamation  AS  a test,  Messrs.  Patton,  Gordon,  Gholson,  Ran- 
dolph, Davenport  and  Taylor,  are  unequivocally  opposed  to  it. 
To  these  we  presume  Messrs.  Archer,  Mason,  Ciiinii,  Claiborne, 
Loyall  and  Lucas  may  be  added;  or  if  more  agreeable  to  the 
Globe,  they  m.ny  he  ranked  as  dis.approving  some  of  its  abstract 
doctrines,  and  approving  others.  We  beg  those  gentlemen’s 
pardons,  if  we  have  mistaken  their  sentiments  through  igno- 
rance. 

“The  unsettled  state  of  politics  maybe  inferred  from  the  dif- 
ficHlly,  if  not  impossibility,  of  classifying  gentlemen  so  conspi- 
cuous as  to  be  chosen  to  congress.  No  wonder  the  people  are 
befogged.” 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  having  been  harshly 
spoken  of  by  Mr.  Randolph  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  in  the 
last  number  of  that  paper,  says — 

“We  owe  our  acknowledgments  to  Mr.  John  Randolph  for 
several  favors  of  this  description.  I'he  time  m:iy  come,  when 
we  shall  return  the  debt  with  interest.  He  has  calumniated 
us — but  how  could  wc  expect  to  escape  his  rentorseless  ven- 
geance? Why  should  he  who  has  abused  so  many  others,  have 
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spared  ourselves?  Or,  how  could  we,  who  despise  his  avari- 
cious spirit,  and  his  tinhiushiiig  rapacity  of  the  public  money, 
have  calculated  upon  his  forbearance?” 

In  another  place,  in  the  same  paper,  he  says: 

“A  man  who  has  sinned  against  his  own  conscience,  and 
sunk  hiiMself  in  the  opinion  of  all  honorable  patriots,  by  plung 
ing  his  arm  into  the  public  coffers,  and  disgracefully  feeding  in 
the  public  crib,  may  falsely  charge  us  with  looking  only  after  the 
loaves  and  fishes.*  We  scorned  to  justify  his  rapacity — and  the 
inextinguishable  resentment  which  we  have  provoked,  may  now 
vent  itself  in  the  bitterest  and  the  most  unfounded  reproaches. 
We  defy  them  all — al! — from  the  low,  needy  sycophant  of  John 
C.  Calhoun,  who  is  paid  by  the  column,  by  his  employer,  to  do 
his  dirty  work — or,  from  him,  who.se  conscious  soul  shrunk 
abashed  from  the  light  of  day,  and  caused  him  to  appear  like  a 
guilty  tiling,  in  a convention  of  his  fellow  citizens — mj)  to  him 
who,  “condemned  to  have  an  itcliing  palm,”  could  stoop  to 

Sell  the  mighty  space  of  his  large  honors. 

For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus.” 

This  is  “awful.”  The  “nuisance  and  the  curse”  that  was — 
became  a blessing,  and  has  returned  into  a nuisance  again!  No 
man  has  such  a happy  knack  of  reforming  angels  of  darkness 
into  children  of  the  light,  or  of  transforming  dem  i gods  into 
devils,  at  iiis  own  sovereign  w'ill.  But  why  quarrel  with  the 
philosopher  of  Roanoke  because  that  he  so  greedily  put  his  paw 
into  the  treasury  chest?  Why  not  rather  blame  those  who  permit- 
ted the  plunder? 

Rise  or  lake  Erie.  For  the  last  several  years,  the  rise  of 
water  in  the  lake  has  made  serious  encroachments  on  its  south- 
ern shore  in  many  places.  For  a considerable  distance  above 
the  mouth  of  Black  river,  the  banks  of  the  lake  are  low  and 
without  rock.  Twelve  years  ago,  the  bank  was  generally  slop 
ing,  with  a wide  beach.  Now  the  waves  beat  against  a perpen- 
dicular bank,  which  from  continual  abrasion  is  frequently  fall- 
ing off.  From  one  to  three  rods  in  width  are  worn  away  annu- 
ally. The  phenomenon  of  this  rise  of  waters,  remains  unex- 
plained. [OAio  Atlas. 

Lehigh  coal.  The  man.ogers  of  the  Lehigh  coal  company, 
have  determined  to  deliver  coal  during  the  coming  season,  by 
the  cargo,  on  board  of  vessels,  at  the  company’s  wharves  on  the 
Delaware,  at  $5  50  per  ton,  when  from  50  to  300  tons  are  pur- 
chased— at  $5  25  per  ton,  when  from  300  to  1,000  tons  are  pur- 
chased—and  at  when  more  than  1,000.  For  any  order  not 
exceeding  100  tons,  payment  to  be  made  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833 — above  that  quantity,  one  half  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1833,  and  the  other  half  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834.  In 
case  vessels  take  in  coal  at  Bristol,  they  will  be  towed  up  and 
down  at  the  company’s  expanse. 

Mdnificent  charity.  Col.  Thomas  H.  Perkins,  of  Bos- 
ton, has  presented  the  following  donation  to  the  New  England 
Asylum  for  the  blind.  Tinly  the  spirit  and  liberality  of  such 
conduct  is  above  praise: 

“I  give  the  house  in  which  I reside,  as  a permanent  asylum 
for  the  blind,  upon  the  conditions  expressed  below.  As  the 
bouse  is  fifty  feet  square,  and  the  adjoining  land  contains  nearly 
eleven  thousand  feet,  it  will  furnish  accommodation  for  all  the 
persons  who  may  be  thrown  upon  our  coinuuinity  at  one  time; 
and  as  the  stables  are  of  brick,  and  substantially  built,  they 
may,  if  required,  be  converted  into  dormitories.  The  conditions 
I annex  to  the  gift  are  as  follows,  viz: — The  house  and  land 
shall  always  he  occupied  as  an  asylum  for  the  blind;  and  in  case 
the  present  mansion  should  be  destroyed  by  fiie,  it  shall  be  re- 
built for  the  same  purpo.se;  or  in  case  it  is  not  rebuilt,  within 
three  years  after  being  destroyed,  the  land  shall  revert  to  my 
heirs  at  law'. 

“I  value  the  estate  at  ,^30,000;  but  as  a hou=e.  whatever  be  its 
value,  is  of  comparatively  little  use  without  the  means  of  sup- 
porting those  who  an-  to  inhabit  it,  my  second  condition  is,  that 
.'^.50,000  shall  be  raised  to  form  a fund  for  the  support  of  the  es- 
tablislnnent;  hoping  that  it  may  be  increased  by  donation  hereaf- 
ter, by  those  who  are  at  present  unable  to  afford  their  aid.  Ano- 
ther condition  I shall  exact  by  the  terms  of  the  deed,  which  I 
shall  give,  is,  that  in  case  the  corporation  for  the  blind  should 
cea.se,  the  estate  shall  revert  to  my  heirs  al  law — hereby  making 
it  obligatory  upon  posterity  to  keep  up  the  establishment,  to 
avail  itself  of  my  donation.” 

QiJ-  Mr.  J.  P.  Cushing,  of  Boston,  has  given  5,000  dollars,  in 
furtherance  of  the  above  magnificent  project — and  two  other 
gentlemen  are  named  that  would  give  the  same  sum.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  amount  will  soon  be  made  up,  so  much  for  “Yan- 
kee notions”  and  “wooden  nutmegs.” 

The  secretary  of  the  navy.  There  has  been  a difference 
of  opinion  (our  readers  are  aware)  as  to  the  real  object  of  the 
mission  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy  to  the  south-west.  We 
get  entirely  new  light  on  the  subject  from  the  administration 
paper  at  Louisville.  His  tour  is,  it  seems,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  connected  with  a counteraction  of  the  supposed  influ 
ence  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
Among  all  possible  objects  of  the  secretary’s  journey,  we  cer- 
tainly never  should  have  guessed  at  this.  [Nat.  Intel. 


From  the  Louisville  Public  Advertiser. 

The  reply  of  lord  Althorp  to  the  inquiry  of  the  marquis  of 
Chandos,  as  to  the  probable  course  of  the  British  ministry  with 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  indicates 
that  such  a measure  is  seriously  contemplated.  If  adopted,  its 
bearing  on  the  condition  of  the  southern  states  of  this  union 
must  be  speedily  felt.  The  executive  is  fully  aware  of  this,  and 
w’e  do  not  doubt  that  steps  will  be  be  taken  to  counteract  the  in- 
fluence which  it  is  supposed  the  English  project  will  necessarily 
have. 

We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  southern  tour  which  the  secreta- 
ry of  the  navy  is  now  making,  is,  in  some  degree,  connected  with 
this  subject.  An  increase  of  our  naval  force  on  the  southern 
coast  may  be  required;  the  harbors  at  Pensacola  and  Key  West 
may  need  improvement,  and  other  points  may  be  selected,  pos- 
sessing equal  or  greater  advantages,  for  naval  stations. 

An  affray  at  Economy,  Pennsylvania.  From  the  Pittsburg 
Manufacturer — 

“We  learn  that  a serious  affray  occurred  among  the  Germans 
living  at  Economy,  eighteen  miles  below  Pittsburg,  and  those  at 
Phillipsburg,  in  Beaver  county.  It  appears  that  the  assailants 
were  composed  of  persons  who  were  formerly  members  of  the 
Economy  society,  but  who  seceded  with  the  celebrated  German 
adventurer,  Barnard  Muller,  (but  better  known  here  as  count 
de  Leon),  at  their  head,  and  settled  themselves  at  the  town  of 
Phillipsburg,  which  they  purchased  of  Messrs.  Phillips  and  Gra- 
ham, and  partly  paid  for.  We  know  not  the  exact  cause  of  this 
serious  affray  which  occurred  between  the  members  of  these 
two  societies,  but  believe  it  arose  from  the  divi.«ion  of  the  pro- 
perty consequent  on  the  secession  of  the  followers  of  count  de 
Leon.  Jn  the  affray  many  serious  wounds  were  inflicted  by 
both  parties;  and  hut  for  the  timely  arrival  of  the  sheriff  of  Bea- 
ver county,  lives  would  probably  have  been  taken  by  the  excited 
combatants.  Several  of  the  Leonites  or  Phillipsburg  members, 
have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Beaver  county  jail.  We 
therefore  suppose  a legal  investigation  of  the  matter  will  lake 
place,  which  we  shall  give  to  the  public. 

Jj(p“The  “Pittsburg  Gazette”  with  reference  to  the  preceding, 
says — 

A gentleman,  residing  in  Beaver,  related  to  us,  a few  days 
ago,  an  anecdote  which  pleased  us  much.  Al  the  time  of  the 
late  disturbance  in  Economy,  the  people  near  that  village  col- 
lected in  considerable  numbers  to  preserve  order  and  to  sup- 
press any  violence  which  might  be  attempted.  Among  those 
thus  assembled  were  some,  known  not  to  be  very  friendly  to  the 
Economiles,  and  yet,  these  peVsons  were  as  ready  and  willing 
to  interfere  as  were  the  warmest  friends  of  Mr.  Rapp  and  the 
society.  The  assailants  were  much  surprised  at  this,  and  some 
of  them  exclaimed — why  do  you  take  the  side  of  the  Econo- 
mites; we  know  that  you  do  not  like  them?  “It  is  true,”  re- 
plied the  men  thus  appealed  to — “it  is  true  that  we  do  not  like 
the  society,  but  we  take  the  side  of  the  law.’’  The  Germans 
could  not  understand  this  kind  of  abstraction.  They  expected 
that  the  yeomanry  of  the  surrounding  country  would  make  the 
matter  entirely  personal,  and  take  sides,  according  to  their  re- 
spective predilections. 

The  ant  bear.  Salem,  {Mass.)  April  22. — Monsieur  Buf- 
fett, a distinguished  French  naturalist,  arrived  this  morning  in 
the  Clio  from  Rio  Grande,  has  a rare  and  valuable  collection  of 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  He  has  spent  several  years  in  travelling 
through  the  state.s  of  South  America,  particularly  Brazil,  and  in 
his  researches  ha.=  discovered  much  to  add  to  the  cabinet  of  the 
ornithologist.  Among  the  quadrupeds  on  board  the  Clio  is  a 
female  ant  bear,  or  ant  eater.  This  animal  is  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  in  this  country,  and  we  believe  this  is  the  second  one  that 
has  lived  to  reach  here.  It  is  about  seven  feet  in  lencih  and 
two  high,  and  is  perfectly  harmless,  although  it  has  strength 
sufficient  to  master  a tiger.  When  she  lies  down  to  repose,  her 
tail  serves  as  a shield  from  the  weather,  it  being  large  enough 
to  cover  the  whole  body— when  viewed  in  this  situation,  she 
resembles  a straw  mat  spread  on  the  ground.  Its  food  consists 
entirely  of  eggs.  fR!ssea?  Register. 

Jamaica.  The  Cornwall  Chronicle  of  the  30th  March  has 
an  article  which  states  that  a full  meeting  of  magistrates  took 
place  on  the  25th  March,  when  Mr.  Murray,  the  Wesleyan  mi- 
nister, and  Messrs.  Abbott  and  Nicholas,  Baptists,  were  sum- 
moned to  attend.  They  were  required  by  the  bench  to  enter  into 
securities  not  to  preacA,  or  to  hold  meetings  for  that  purpose. 
Upon  their  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  they  were 
sent  to  the  county  jail. 


*John  had  said  that  Thomas  was  a man  of  seven  principles — 
“five  loaves  and  two  fishes.”  [Editor. 


INSURRECTION  IN  FORMOSA. 

From  the  Canton  Register,  of  December  20th,  we  derive  the 
following  particulars  of  the  insurrection  in  the  island  of  For- 
mosa. It  appears  to  be  of  a formidable  character. 

The  insurrection  commenced  near  Chang  foo-heen  about  40Ie 
from  Tae- wan- foo,  (the  capital  of  the  island)  where  twenty  .six 
mandarins,  great  and  small,  together  with  about  two  thousand 
men,  were  killed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  western  side  of  Formosa  are  natives 
of  the  island:  Chinchew  men,  and  Canton  men;  and  the  affray 
originated  about  five  piculs  of  yams,  which  some  Chinchew  va- 
gabonds took  away  from  some  of  the  resident  Canton  people, 
who  immediately  applied  to  the  heads  of  the  village  where  the 
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plunderers  lived,  and  received  redress,  but  thinking  that  by  ap- 
plying to  the  Chang-hwa-heen  they  might  prevent  a recurrence 
of  similar  outrages,  they  did  so,  and  the  Chang-hwa-heen  di- 
rectly called  upon  five  of  the  heads  of  families,  and  demanded 
money  to  the  amount  of  1,000  dollars  each,  the  payment  of 
which  they  resisted  alleging  that  the  affair  was  already  settled. 

To  this  he  lent  a deaf  ear,  keeping  them  in  prison  till  the  mo- 
ney should  be  paid.  When  they  had  been  thus,  for  seven  or 
eight  days  in  confinement,  finding  them  untractable  he  raked  up 
a stronger  charge  against  them,  calling  upon  them  to  produce  a 
Ladrone,  who  had  escaped,  and  who  could  not  be  found.  The 
Iread  men  concerned,  exasperated  at  this  unexpected  demand, 
pent  to  the  village  privately,  and  offered  a reward  of  1,000  dol- 
lars toany  one  who  would  kill  the  Chang-hwa  been.  The  vil- 
lagers listened  to  the  proposal,  and  in  open  day  attacked  the 
house  of  the  officer,  killed  him  and  his  attendants.  The  Tae- 
wan-foo,  hearing  of  the  aflair,  went  in  person,  attended  by 
about  five  hundred  sr>ldiers,  when  he  was  attacked,  killed  and 
all  his  force  destroyed.  Several  other  bodies  of  troops  ad- 
vanced, under  various  officers  and  were  also  beat  off  with  great 
slaughter. 

When  the  last  accounts  left,  the  Ching  tsung-pingkwan  was 
missing;  the  city  of  Tae-wan-foo  in  the  possession  of  the  Tae- 
wan-tae-yay,  and  about  30,000  men  hired  for  the  occasion. 
The  villagers  under  the  five  head  men;  were  advanced  against 
it  more  than  50,000  strong.  From  Amoy,  5,000  troops  had  em- 
barked for  the  island  under  the  land  and  water  Tetubs.  So  the 
affair  rests  for  the  present. 

YANKEE  WIT. 

The  following  is  a capital  and  fair  “hit,”  at  certain  things 
which  have  lately  happened: 

DINNER  TO  MAJOR  JACK  DOWNING—fiXTRACT  OF  A LETTER  FROM 
DOWN  EAST. 

It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  be  able  to  send  the  first  ac- 
count of  the  civic  honors  conferred  on  this  illustrious  chieftain, 
who  has  been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  to  a glorious  and 
bloodless  termination  the  war  of  the  straddlebugs. 

On  the  arrival  of  major  Downing  at  the  barrier  of  slabs  and 
upturned  roots  which  forms  the  eastern  line  of  Harrysuki,  and 
is  now  the  suburbs  of  Downingville,  he  was  met  by  a commit 
tee,  the  chairman  of  which,  squire  Joshua  Grant,  addressed  the 
major  as  follows: 

“Major  Downing!  Penetrated  with  the  profoundest  feelings  of 
respect  and  gratitude,  your  fellow  citizens  of  Downingville  and 
of  the  region  round  about,  have  directed  us  to  meet  you  at  the 
threshold  of  your  native  city,  rendered  illustrious  by  your  deeds 
■of  arms,  and  in  their  name  to  welcome  and  congratulate  you  on 
your  safe  return,  after  the  perils,  fatigues  and  hair  breadth  es- 
capes encountered  by  you,  alone  and  single-handed,  in  meeting 
the  whole  chivalry  of  South  Carolina,  with  brigadier  general 
Hamilton  at  the  head,  and  ensign  Frost  at  the  tail; — sustaining 
the  honor  of  knighthood  unsullied;  compelling  the  enemy  to 
retreat  beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  voice;  out-bragged  him  at 
ail  points;  and  finally  causing  him  to  lick  the  dust,  and  cry  pec- 
cavi!— thus  showing  to  all  Europe,  Asia,  and  a pretty  considera- 
ble part  of  Africa,  how  much  can  be'done  by  one  man  when  he 
is  in  earnest!  We,  therefore,  invite  you  in  the  name  of  your 
fellow  citizens  in  general,  and  your  military  copatriots  in  parti- 
cular, to  (partake  of  a public  dinner  now  “being  cook’d,”  and  in 
aH  probability  (unless  the  devil  is  in  the  pot)  will  be  ready  in 
two  hours  from  this  time.” 

To  which  major  Downing  was  pleased  to  make  the  following 
laconic  and  characteristic  reply: 

“Gentlemen!  No  more  palaver,  but  let  us  prepare  for  action- 
some  bitters — and  while  the  punch  is  brewing  I will  take  a julap, 
and  then  to  dinner  with  what  appetite  we  may.” 

At  one  o’clock,  the  company  sat  down  to  a sumptuous  repast 
prepared  in  captain  Zebulon  Tripe’s  best  style.  After  the  cow- 
cumbers  were  removed,  the  president,  general  Flash-in-the-pan, 
rose  aird  addressed  the  company  in  substance  as  follows: — Fellow 
soldiers  and  fellow  citizens:  citizen  soldiers  and  soldier  citizens! 
one  and  all  please  to  fill  a bumper  to  the  man  that’s  filled  the 
Ration  pot  of  his  country’s  glory,  and  is  ready  to  do  it  again  and 
again  if  so  be  his  country’s  glory  should  again  be  dry:  are  you  all 
€Hed.’”  “I  rather  guess  not,”  said  lieutenant  Spare-ribs— who 
like  somebody  of  ctld  grew  hungry  on  what  he  fed  on.  The  pre- 
sident not  hearing  “or  not  heeding  the  lieutenant’s  reply,  gave 
“Our  guest— if  Trajan  found  a Pliny,  major  Downing  shall  not 
lack  an  historian,  nor  brigadier  Hamilton  a bellows  blower.” 

9 cheers — music  “The  Campbells  are  coming.” 
Major  Downing  arose  amidst  a thunder  of  applause,  and  with 
jthat  peculiar  winning,  modest,  retiring  manner,  and  subdued 
■tone,  said:  “Mr.  President  and  gentlemen!  little  did  I think 
wl>en  T left  my  native  hill.s  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  hero  of 
three  wtire  (since  ;the  war  of  nullification  is  ended)  little  did  I 
think  that  in  the  short  campaign  of  six  months  such  a change 
would  he  wrought  in  the  destinies  of  the  world!  When  I left 
vou,  all  was  dark  and. dismal  de.spoiidcncy.  The  tariff,  that  ter- 
rible naonster,  was  abroad  like  a roaring  lion,  seeking  whom  he 
anight  devour— all  was  gowg-io  wreck  and  ruin.  The  sun  never 
rose  till  noon  day,  the  moon  hid  lier  pale  face  behind  a nullifi- 
cation cloud  which  grew  thicker  and  thicker  and  thicker,  until 
my  arrival  at  Washington,  when  on  the  10  of  December,  anno 
Domini  1832,  Andrew  Jackson  and  myscif  issued  a pioclamation 
which  dispersed  the  cloud  and  produced  (if  I might  be  allowed 
»o  to  day)  a . -day  of  political  Pentecost;  wJicn  Parthians  and 


Medcs,  Elamites  and  dwellers  in  Massachusetts,  were  all  amaz- 
ed, saying  one  to  anotiior  ‘what  is  this  we  hear.^  our  own  tongue 
wherein  we  were  born!^  A truce  was  sounded  by  squire  Calliouii, 
and  a nine  years  armistice  agreed  to  by  and  between  the  keeper 
of  the  nullys  and  the  keeper  of  the  tariff,  by  which  it  is  agreed 
that  the  tariff  is  to  go  at  large,  having  one  inch  of  his  tail  cut  off 
every  year  for  eight  years,  and  then  the  whole  to  be  clipped 
close  to  the  rump,  provided  they  can  hold  him  to  perform  the 
operation.  Thus  you  see,  feJIow  citizens,  liow  all  our  difficul- 
ties are  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  body,  and  the  tariff  is 
now  as  tame  and  as  harmless  as  a pussy  cat — even  before  one 
inch  of  his  tail  is  curtailed.” 

The  major  concluded  his  very  animated  remarks  by  proposing 
very  magnaiiimourly — the  health  of 
Governor  General  Hayne, 

Brigadier  General  Hamilton,  and 
“Ensign  Frost!” 

Wo  to  tlie  Yankee  who  has  his  sawce  out  when  sucA  a frost 
conies  on! 

Song — ‘'Twenty  thousand  volunteers  all  in  a row.” 

Several  other  speeches  and  “volunteer”  toasts  were  uttered, 
but  1 have  not  time  to  give  them  in  regular  order,  hut  hope  to 
have  them  prepared  and  revised  by  the  autliors,  to  send  you 
next  mail. 

One  of  the  invited  guests,  being  “a  stranger  of  distinction.'* 
“Down  East,”  April  lOih. 

— 6 @ 84XI-- 

THE  GEORGIA  GOLD  REGION. 

Charleston,  .dpril  16.  We  have  received  tlie  first  number  of 
a new  weekly  paper,  called  “The  Western  Herald,”  published 
by  O.  P.  Shaw,  and  edited  by  A.  G.  Fambrough,  at  the  village 
of  Aurakia,  in  the  gold  region  of  Georgia. 

The  village  of  Aiiraria  is  situated  on  the  ridge  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Chestatee  and  Etoali  rivers,  in  Lumpkin  (origin- 
ally Cherokee)  county.  This  melodious  and  appropriate  name 
was  adopted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  when  at  his 
mines  in  the  neighborhood,  last  November. 

The  first  cabin  was  erected  in  Auraria  about  the  first  of  June 
last,  by  William  Dean,  esq.  wlio  was  followed  by  Nathaniel 
Nuckolls,  esq.  who  opened  a house  of  entertainment  for  the 
accommodation  of  those  disposed  to  examine  for  gold  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  soon  had  it  crowded.  Around  this 
nucleus  a population  soon  gathered,  composed  of  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  the  human  family,  and  there  is  now  in  Aura- 
ria one  hundred  family  dwellings;  eighteen  or  twenty  stores; 
twelve  or  fifteen  law  offices,  and  four  or  five  taverns,  &c. 

The  town  population  is  estimated  at  one  thousand,  and  that 
of  the  county  at  ten  tliousand,  and  constantly  increasing  with  a 
rapidity  almost  too  incredible  to  relate. 

The  Indian  population  is  small;  their  right  of  occupancy  to 
the  soil  having,  in  most  cases,  been  extinguished  previous  to 
the  survey  and  distribution  of  the  country. 

The  mines  already  drawn  in  the  vicinity,  (not  involved  in 
litigation)  are  yielding  to  the  proprietors  in  rich  abundance,  the 
anticipated  fruits  of  the  most  sanguine  speculator. 

The  price  of  gold  in  Auraria  is  from  85  to  92  cents  per  dwt. 
according  to  its  fineness;  that  collected  in  the  neighborhood  will 
average  90  cents,  when  well  cleansed;  when  fluxed  and  run  into 
bars,  92  cents. 

Mr.  McCollom,  late  of  Tennessee,  has  constructed  in  the 
neighborhood  a boat  with  a diving  bell  attached  to  it,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  gravel  and  collecting  gold  from  the  bed  of 
water  courses.  The  “Herald”  gives  the  following  account  of 
“golden  specimens”  found  in  the  vicinity. 

“A.  McLaughlin,  esq.  of  our  county,  exhibited  to  our  inspec- 
tion, a few  days  since,  a specimen  from  his  mine,  weighing  up- 
wards of  forty  dwts.  supposed  to  be  four-fifths  gold,  the  remain- 
der rough  sand,  which,  from  every  appearance,  must  have 
been  cemented  to  the  bulk  by  heal  at  the  time  of  its  formation. 

“Col.  D.  C.  Gibson  has  also  brought  us  a specimen  taken  from* 
the  bed  of  the  Chestatee  river,  on  the  lot  owned  by  himself  and 
col.  Calhoun,  weighing  nine  lbs.  and  three  oz.  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  particles  of  gold  upon  its  surface,  plainly  per- 
ceptible to  the  eye. 

“On  gen.  Lawbon’s  lot  in  Cherokee  county,  we  understand 
that  a piece  of  pure  gold  was  found  last  week  weighing  un- 
wards  of  thirty  dwts.”  6 6 H 

— V*-®  ® ©♦«.— 

BLACK  HAWK  AND  THE  PRESIDENT. 

From  the  Globe  of  Jifiril  27. 

Black  Hawk  and  hi.?  son,  the  Prophet  and  his  son,  and  the 
other  Indian  hostages  surrendered  under  the  late  treaty,  waited 
on  tl>€  president  yesterday,  to  receive  hi.-'  orders.  The  president 
met  ther.i  kindly.  He  directed  the  articles  of  dress  provided  for 
them  to  be  e.xbibited  to  them,  and  told  the  principal  chief  that 
the  whole  would  be  delivered  to  him  to  be  distributed,  with  a 
view  to  their  common  comfort — that  they  must  repair  imme- 
diately to  F<rrt  Monroe,  and  remain  there  contented,  until  he 
gave  them  permission  to  return  to  their  homes— that  the  term 
of  their  detention  depended  upon  the  conduct  of  their  respec- 
tive tribes— and  that  they  would  not  be  restored  to  their  fa- 
milies nintil  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
hud  been  complied  willi  by  their  people,  and  all  the  bad  feeling 
which  had  led  to  the  bloody  scenes  on  the  frontiers  banished. 

The  Prophet  replied  to  the  president,  and  said,  that  they  ex- 
pected to  be  permitted  to  return  immediately  to  their  people; 
that  the  war  in  which  they  had  been  involved,  grew  out  oftheic 
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attempt  to  raise  provisions,  where  they  supposed  they  had  a 
right  to  do  so;  that  they  had  iost  many  of  their  people,  as  well 
as  the  whites;  tJial  their  tribes  and  families  were  now  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies,  the  Sionx  and  Meiioitiinees, 
and  that  they  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Black  Haw’k  added  to  the  remarks  of  the  Pro(ihet,  that  they 
considered  that,  like  Keoknck,  they  had  come  to  visit  the  pre- 
sident, and,  like  him,  would  be  permitted  to  return  to  their 
homes,  lie  entered  into  some  brief  explanation  of  the  cause 
of  the  aggressions  on  the  frontier. 

The  president  told  them,  in  conclusion,  that  he  was  well  ap- 
prized of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  disasters  alluded 
to — tliat  it  was  unnecessary  to  look  back  to  them — it  was  his 
purpose  now  to  secure  the  observance  of  peace — to  prevent  the 
frontiers  from  being  again  stained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, the  peaceful  and  helpless — that  they  need  feel  no  uneasi- 
ness about  their  own  women  and  children,  they  should  not  suf- 
fer fioni  their  enemies,  the  Sioux  and  Meiiomiiiees.  He  meant 
to  compel  the  red  men  to  be  at  peace  with  each  other,  .as  well 
as  with  their  white  neighbors— that  he  liad  taken  measures 
with  this  view,  and  when  it  was  ascertained  that  they  were 
effectual — when  the  tribes  had  learned  that  tlie  power  they  at- 
tempted to  contend  with,  was  equally  able  and  disposed  to  pro- 
tect the  peaceful  and  to  punish  the  violence  of  aggressors — when 
his  information  assured  him  that  their  peo|)le  in  particular, 
were  covinced  of  this,  and  were  disposed  quietly  and  in  good 
faith  to  observe  the  terms  of  peace  granted  to  them,  then  they 
would  be  restored  to  their  families.  He  then  gave  his  hand  to 
the  chiefs  and  dismissed  them. 

Black  Hawk  is  not  an  ill-looking  man — his  countenance  is 
intelligent,  and  not  savage.  The  prophet,  we  think,  has  more 
the  look  of  the  mischief  maker,  and,  indeed,  he  assumed  to  be 
the  principal  in  the  interview  with  the  president.  He  was,  w^e 
suppose,  the  instigator  of  the  massacres  perpetrated  on  the 
frontier.  His  utterance  and  manner,  as  well  as  his  countenance, 
indicated  a daik  and  ferocious  character. 

SPEBMACETI  WHALE  FISHERY. 

From,  the  Nantucket  Inquirer,  of  March  9. 

For  the  following  statistical  views  in  relation  to  the  sperma- 
ceti whale  fishery,  we  are  indebted  to  a merchant  of  this  place, 
who  has  carefully  compiled  them  from  the  most  authentic 
sources.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  only  accurate  account  yet 
published,  of  the  importations  of  spermaceti  oil,  at  the  various 
ports  of  the  United  States  during  the  past  year;  and  of  the  exact 
number  of  vessels  .actually  engaged  in  the  fishery  at  thecom- 
nieiicemeiit  of  the  current  year. 

By  comparing  the  importations  of  spermaceti  oil  in  1832,  with 
tho.se  of  the  preceding  year,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  supply  w'as 
diminished  more  than  25  per  cent. 

Produce  o f the  spermaceti  whale  fishery  in  1832. 

Imported  in  Pacific  ocean  ships  at  N.  Bedford  and 


Fairhaven, 

30,476 

bbls. 

Do. 

do,  Nantucket, 

30,450 

do. 

Do. 

do.  Newport, 

4,120 

do. 

Do. 

do.  Plymouth, 

2.120 

do. 

Imported  in 

Brazil  ships. 

, New  Bedford, 

5, .550 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Nantucket 

- 407 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

New  London, 

703 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Sagharbor, 

- 1,000 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Brfstol,  . - _ 

200 

do. 

Do. 

do. 

Warren 

223 

do. 

Pent  home  by  outward  bound  ships. 

2.000 

do. 

Taken  in  Atlantic  ocean  by  small  vessels. 

- 1'750 

do. 

Total  import  of  1832, 



78,999 

bbls. 

Importof  1832,  107,751  bbls.— deficiency,  - 28,753  bbls. 

At  sea  from  the  United  States,  employed  in  the  sperm,  whale 
fishery,  Jan.  1,  1833,  203  ships  and  barques,  viz: 

From  New  Beilford  and  Fairliaven,  90;  Nantucket,  57;  New 
London,  10;  Bristol,  10;  Warren,  .5;  Edgartown,5;  Falmouth,  5; 
Hudson,  4;  Newport,  4;  Plymouth,  2;  Salem,  2;  Fall  river,  1; 
Portsmouth,  1;  Poughkeep.<ie,  1;  Rochester,  1;  Wajeham,  1; 
Dartmouth,  1;  Holmes’  Hole,  1;  New  York,  1;  Sagharbor,  1— 
Total  203.  Of  which  8 sailed  in  1829—48  in  1830—70  in  1831, 
and  77  in  1832. 

A very  important  statement  concerning  the  whale  fishery  is 
inserted  in  the  volume  of  documents  which  issued  from  the  New 
York  convention  of  the  friends  of  domestic  industry.  Among 
other  thintts,  it  shews  the  quantity  of  sperm,  oil  imported  from 
1816  to  1830,  inclusive.  The  quantity  in  a year  is  very  uticer- 
taiu— for  itistance,  i)i  1826—32.840  bbls.  in  1827—93.180;  in 
1828—73,077;  in  1829—79,840;  and  in  1830—106,829. 

3’his  business  consumes  .30,000  bbls.  of  flour,  and  30,000  bbls. 
of  beef  and  pork,  with  great  quantities  of  staves,  iron,  cordage 
and  lines,  duck,  &c. 

Of  the  common  whale  oil  about  120,000  barrels  were  import- 
ed in  1831. 

The  whole  number  ofships  employed,  in  both  fisheries,  i.s  about 
400— their  value  .^7,.500,000,  and  that  ofthe  annual  product,  one 
year  with  another,  .$3,500,000;  and  in  all  requiring  not  less  than 
100,000  barrels  of  flour  and  beef  and  pork,  annually,  10,000,000 
staves,  and  a vast  amount  of  other  lumber,  timber,  &c. 

“Free  trade”  England  imposes  a duty  of  .5?, per  tun  of  252  gal- 
lons, on  (right)  whale  oil,  and  of  8s.  3d.  on  sperm,  oil— if  im- 


ported in  British  vessels,  manned  with  British  subjects,  being 
British  caught— but  of  £22  3s.  4d.  and  £34  18s.  3d.  if  American 
caught,  and  imported  in  American  vessels. 

— — 

INTEBNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

In  our  collection  of  pamphlets,  there  is  one  published  at  Bal- 
timore in  1825— recording  the  proceedings  of  “the  [Maryland] 
state  convention, on  internal  improvements,”  &c.  with  an  “ap- 
pendix, containing  the  views  of  Thomas  Ellicot,  esq.”  which 
latter  so  much  accords  with  our  own  opinions  on  the  general 
subject,  and  are  so  important  in  this  age  of  vetoes,  that  we 
are  induced  to  make  a liberal  extract — as  follows: 

“If  it  be  an  axiom  that  labor  is  the  source  of  wealth — that  the 
most  fertile  lands  possess  no  intrinsic  value,  unless  labor  be 
united  vvitii  them  in  producing  those  commodities  which  add 
to  the  convenience  and  happiness  of  man — the  richest  mineral 
productions  of  nature  have  no  intrinsic  value,  unless  labor  be 
applied  to  convert  them  into  convenient  form  for  use;  hence  a 
country  abounding  in  the  most  fertile  soil — all  the  various  mi- 
neral productions— the  finest  rivers  and  water  powers  for  pro- 
secuting the  mechanic  arts — with  a varied  and  highly  genial 
climate,  may  be  so  poor  as  not  to  afiord  a comfortable  subsist- 
ence for  a single  individual;  because  the  absence  of  labor  pre- 
vents the  bounties  of  nature  from  being  called  into  action  to 
supply  the  necessary  wants  of  human  life. 

“All  plans,  therefore,  which  are  calculated  to  produce  the  ap- 
plication of  labor,  to  bringing  into  operation  those  latent  boun- 
ties of  nature,  which,  but  for  labor,  would  remain  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  are  plans  that  are  highly  worthy  the  consideration 
of  political  economists,  and  are  legitimate  objects  for  the  exer- 
ci.se  of  sovereign  power. 

“It  is  a principle  in  political,  not  less  than  in  domestic  econo- 
my, that  when  the  expenditure  exceeds  the  income,  poverty 
mu.^t  ensue.  A nation  can  no  more  sustain,  in  fact,  a balance 
of  trade  against  her,  for  a long  time,  than  can  an  individual. 
Though  an  individual  may  own  tracts  of  the  finest  lands,  if  he 
neglect,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  apply  labor  to  cause 
them  to  produce  the  commoditie.s  that  will  supply,  not  only 
such  of  his  wants  as  they  are  capable  of,  but  in  addition  to  this, 
also,  a surplus  sufficient  to  exchange  for  such  commodities  as 
his  happiness  requires,  and  which  his  own  domain  will  not  pro- 
duce: such  an  individual  may  exist,  but  his  reasonable  wants 
will  not  be  supplied;  he  can  neither  bear  his  portion  of  public 
burthens,  nor  educate  a family  in  such  way  as  shall  preclude 
the  certainty,  that  a few  generations  only  will  elapse,  before 
such  family  will  have  sunk  into  barbarism.  A comnmnity  thus 
circumstanced,  would,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  pass  few  genera- 
tions before  it  would  become  semi  barbarian. 

“If  an  individual  should  possess  an  island  so  remote  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  the  produce  of  his  fertile  soil, 
brought  forth  by  the  most  judicious  application  of  labor,  will  not 
bear  the  expense  of  transportation,  to  effect  an  exchange  for 
articles  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are 
necessary  to  supply  his  reasonable  wants,  his  labor  would  be 
lost;  his  fertile  soil  without  value,  and  he  miserable.  No  stimu- 
lus exists  to  labor  beyond  the  amount  necessary  to  sustain  life, 
and  he  dwindles  from  a useful  member  of  a social  community 
to  a drone,  existing  in  common  with  other  animals,  by  the  same 
means,  upon  the  common  air. 

“Thus  the  United  States,  extending  over  a region  containing 
every  variety  of  climate  and  soil;  every  where  irrigated  with 
the  purest  streams;  with  a population  unequalled,  for  industry, 
intelligence  and  enterprise,  spread  every  where  over  her  ter- 
ritory may,  nay,  must  become,  in  a few  generations,  less  in- 
dustrious, less  intelligent  and  less  enterprising,  if  labor  shall 
continue  to  receive  no  reward,  owing  to  the  expense  attending 
the  transportation  from  the  grower  to  the  consumer.  * 

“If  a barrel  of  flour  shall  be  worth,  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
seven  dollars,  and  it  will  cost  to  the  grower  of  the  wheat,  seven 
dollars  to  transport  the  flour  from  the  place  of  its  production  to 
Cuba,  he  will  receive  no  reward  for  his  labor:  but,  if  a barrel 
of  flour  will  sell  in  Cuba  for  seven  dollars,  and  the  grower  of 
the  grain  can  convert  it  into  flour,  and  transport  it  to  Cuba  for 
five  dollars,  he  will  receive  a reward  of  two  dollars  for  his 
labor. 

“Under  such  circumstances,  labor  is  most  valuable  near  the 
seaboard;  because  the  expense  of  transportation  from  the  pro- 
ducer to  the  consumer  is  less — a scale  may  he  graduated  from  a 
point  on  tlie  seaboard  where  labor  is  most  valuable,  to  a point  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  where  it  is  of  no  value,  as  a means  of 
producing  wealth. 

“For  instance,  suppose  a ton  of  iron  in  England  be  worth  fif- 
ty dollars,  and  the  freight  even  in  a foreign  vessel,  will  cost  four 
dollars;  if  this  iron  be  produced  in  Baltimore  county,  Baltimore 
county  will  gain  forty-six  dollars  for  that  which  cost  nothing 
but  tlie  application  of  labor  upon  inert  matter,  for  neither  of 
which  she  would  have  received  any  thing  but  for  the  market  af- 
forded in  England.  Rut  if  the  ton  of  iron  is  to  be  sent  from 
Pittsburg  to  England,  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Pittsburg 
to  Baltimore  must  be  also  deducted  from  the  English  price; 
which  would  be  so  great  that  there  would  be  no  reward  left  for 
the  labor  required  in  converting  the  mineral  into  malleable 
iron;  it  would  tlierefore  not  be  produced  at  Pittsburg;  both  the 
mineral  and  labor  would  he  of  no  value  at  that  place, 

“A  ton  weight  of  superfine  flour  may  be  worth  at  Baltimore, 
for  exportatiort  to  foreign  countries,  fifty  dollars,  while  at  the 
distance  of  tVvo  hundred  and  fifty  milei  from  Baltimore,  in  the 
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interior  of  the  country,  it  will  be  worth  nothin!!  for  exportution, 
because  by  the  ordinary  means  of  transportation,  ev.ai  on  oood 
turnpike  roads,  it  will  cost  fifty  dollars  to  transport  it  to  iTalli- 
inore.  The  soil,  thereforti,  must  remain  unoccupied,  because 
the  busbandinan  can  receive  no  reward  for  his  lanor— and  the 
nation  will  be  none  the  licher  for  possessing  both  land  and 
labor,  at  the  distance  of  tw'o  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
seaboard,  unless  the  value  of  agricultural  products  shalfincrease 
in  foreign  countries,  or  labor  be  diverted  to  other  objects  than 
the  growth  of  grain. 

“The  expense  of  transportation  on  the  most  perfectly  con- 
structed turnpike  road,  per  mile,  will  be  nearly  as  follow's,  viz: 

“For  twenty  miles,  winch  is  a day>s  travel,  it  wilfrequire,  to 
carry  two  tons,  six  horses  and  one  man  — 

Six  horses  at  75  cents  per  day,  each,  is  >fc4  50 

One  man  at  75  cents,  75 

Making  ,^5  25 

“Which,  divided  by  two,  will  leavejjfor  transporting  one  ton, 
^2  62i  for  twenty  miles,  w'hieh  $2  62^  divided  by  20,  will  make 
the  cost  of  transportation  of  one  ton,  one  nrile,  13^  cents. 

“The  expense  for  transporfiition  by  a good  canal  will  be  as  fol- 
lows, viz: 

“For  twenty  miles,  which  is  a day’s  travel,  it  will  require 
to  carry  twenty-five  tons,  one  horse,  one  man  and  one  boy — 


One  horse  at  75  cents  per  day  - - - - 75 

One  man  at  75  cents  per  day  - - - - 75 

One  boy  at  50  cents  per  day  _ _ - . 50 

Making  together  ^2  00 


“Which,  divided  by  25,  the  number  of  tons,  will  give  8 cents 
for  transporting  one  ton  twenty  miles;  which  8 cents,  divided 
by  20,  will  give  less  than  half  a cent  per  mile  for  a ton  weight. 

“In  this  calculation  there  is  no  charge  for  wagon  or  boat;  nor 
is  there  any  charge  for  toll,  because  these  would  be  nearly  equal 
in  either  mode. 

“Let  it,  however,  be  assumed  as  a fact,  that  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation on  a road  is  twenty  cents  per  mile,  exclusive  of  tolls, 
for  each  ton  weight;  it  will  appear  then  that  a ton  weight  that 
is  worth  fifty  dollars  on  the  seaboard,  is  worth  to  the  producer 
of  the  article  one  dollar  less  at  the  distance  of  five  miles  there- 
from, and  so  on  for  every  five  miles  as  he  recedes  into  the  interior 
of  our  country;  until  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  it  is  worth  nothing  with  the  ordinary  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

“It  will  then  follow  that  all  the  labor  which  the  population  of 
that  portion  of  our  countiy  which  is  situated  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  or  more  from  a shipping  port,  with  all  the  fertile  laud.s 
equally  di-stant,  are  worth  nothing,  as  a source  ofnational  wealth, 
if  the  labor  can  only  be  employed  in  agrifultural  pursuits,  or  in 
the  production  of  articles  of  no  greater  value  than  wheat;  be- 
cause there  is  no  inducement  to  emitloy  labor,  which  is  the 
mother  not  only  of  individual,  but  of  national  wealth. 

“The  demand  for  the  produce  of  our  soil,  it  is  true,  may  be- 
come greater  than  it  now  is,  or  has  been  for  ilie  la^^t  seven  years; 
and  consequently,  the  value  be  increased  on  our  sea  coast,  so 
as,  at  times,  to  extend  the  limit  beyond  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  from  which  the  great  staple  of  the  middle  states  may  he 
exported;  but  this  will  not  alter  the  principle:  the  relative  va- 
lue of  land  and  labor  will  retnain  the  same,  agreeably  to  the 
scale  of  distances  stated— for,  admitting  that  a foreign  demand 
shall  increase  the  value  of  a ton  of  flour  to  double  of  its  pre.sent 
value,  or  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  port  of  exportation,  the 
same  article  would  be  worth  nothing,  as  an  article  for  expoit,  at 
the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  such  port. 

“Having  now,  as  I suppose,  established  the  premises,  that 
neither  labor  nor  land,  with  the  ordinary  means  of  transporta- 
tion, are  of  any  value  as  a source  of  national  wealth,  during 
the  present  pacific  state  of  the  world,  at  a distance  of  two 
bundred  and  fifty  miles  from  navigable  waters;  it  will  follow 
that,  if  the  means  of  internal  transportation  cannot  he  rendered 
less  expensive  than  it  now  is,  that  at  least  two-fifths  of  the  phy- 
sical power  of  the  nation,  with  eight  tenths  of  its  mo.st  fertile 
soil,  must  remain  inoperative,  until  called  forth  either  by  in- 
creased demands  in  foreign  markets  for  the  produce  of  our  soil, 
or  until  the  means  ot'  conveyance- from  the  grower  to  the  con- 
sumer shall  be  rendered  less  expensive. 

“If  it  he  admitted  now  that  the  exports  of  the  United  States 
amomtt  to  fifty  millions  of  dollars  aimn;illy,  with  hut  tlirec-fiths 
of  the  population  employed  in  productive  labor,  it  will  follow 
that,  if  the  remaining  two-fifths  can  be  employed  with  equal  in- 
dustry upon  a superior  soil,  that  the  surplus  produce  for  expor- 
tation will  be  eighty-tliree  and  one-tliird  millions,  thereby  ad- 
ding to  the  national  wealth  tliirty-three  and  oue-tiiiid  millions 
of  d<dlars  annually,  from  a source  now  prodneing  nothing  be- 
yond the  means  of  subsistence  of  the  population  inhabiting  a 
remote,  though  llie  most  prolific  portion  of  our  country. 

“This  wealib  may  not,  it  is  true,  return  to  us  in  the  precious 
metals;  hut  if  it  is  more  th.-aii  sufficient  to  supply  our  wants  in 
tlie  products  of  other  countries,  tlie  difiTcrimce  must  remain  with 
us  in  those  metals.  Experience  has  shown,  however,  that  with 
the  means  of  gratifying  vvatits,  wattls  increase;  and  hence  it  is 
fair  to  presume  that  an  increased  importation  would  naturally 
follow  a greatly  increased  exportation:  the  effect  of  which 
vvould  he,  that,  supposintran  increased  importation  to  the  amount 
of  thirty-three  ai\d  one-third  millions,  and  the  imposts  to  be 
collected  upon  the  amount  at  an  average  of  twenty  per  cent, 
the  resources  of  the  national  treasury  would  be  augmented  np-  1 


wards  of  six  and  an  half  millions  of  dollars  annually;  or  in  ten 
years  sixty-five  millions. 

“But  there  :ire  otln-r  considerations  of  great  weight,  which 
oii!!ht  to  urge  the  general  goveriirneut  to  the  adoption  and  exe- 
cution of  an  enlarged  system  of  internal  improvement. 

“Nearly  the  whole  body  of  public  l.uid  lies  far  in  the  interior 
o(  our  country;  too  remote  from  the  sea  e(j;i.st  to  justify  a hope 
that  it  can  be  sold  to  settlers  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation,  un- 
til achannci  is  opened  by  vvliich  the  surplus  produce  of  the  soil 
can  he  transported  to  imnket. 

“The  United  States  is  supposed  to  contain  two  millions  of 
square  miles',  and,  at  the  rate  which  Europe  is  populated,  is  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  one  hundred  atid  twenty  millions  of  souls— 
one  million  s(|iiare  miles  are  assumed  to  he  arable  laud.  The 
Atlantic  stall's  may  contain  about  three  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  thousand  square  miles,  of  which  one-half  or  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  thousand  are  supposed  to  he  arable;  this 
amount  deducted  from  one  million  will  leave  for  the  western 
states  and  territories,  eiglit  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  square 
miles,  or  upwards  of  five  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  arable 
land.  Of  the  whole  quantity  of  land  west  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  there  is  but  an  inconsiderable  portion  sold:  perhaps 
not  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles:  and  this  is 
incumbered  with  a debt  due  to  the  governmentof  about  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  There  must,  therefore,  remain  in  tl'.e  band's 
of  government  upwards  of  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles, 
or  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  millions  of  acres  of  arable 
land.  A great  portion  of  this  land,  it  is  true,  may  not  be  re- 
quired for  settlement  and  cultivation  for  a long  time;  but  it  is  a 
mine  of  wealth,  which  the  nation  may,  with  much  certainly, 
look  to  :it  some  time  both  for  direct  revenue,  and  indirecllV, 
through  a vastly  extended  population,  as  resource  of  incalcula- 
ble national  wealth. 

“The  population  of  the  United  States,  which  now  amounts 
to  ten  millions,  may  be  reasonably  expected,  within  the  next 
thirty  years,  to  amount  to  twenty  millions,  and  will  naturally 
seek  to  spread  itself  into  that  region  of  country  where  land  is 

to  be  bad  upon  the  cheapest  terms  and  of  the  best  quality. 

This  increase  of  population  will  furnish  purchasers  for  lands, 
that  would  otherwise  remain  useless  to  the  nation.  A reasona- 
ble e.stimate  would  he,  that  one-half  of  this  increase  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  thatten  acres  of  pub- 
lic laud  will  be  purchased  for  each  inhabitant.  This,  for  five 
millions,  in  addition  to  the  inhabitants  which  that  region  now 
contains,  would  require  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  laud;  which, 
at  one  dollar  per  acre,  would  produce  to  the  national  treasury 
fifty  millionsof  dollars,  at  the  etid  of  thirty  years.  Great  as  this 
consideration  is,  it  is,  however,  of  minor  importance,  when  it 
is  considered  that  the  labor  of  this  five  millions  will  increase  the 
whole  exports  of  our  country  one-half  more  than  they  would 
he,  if  the  laud  remains  useless  for  want  of  a cheap  and  easy 
channel  of  communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world. 

“Under  such  views,  can  a doubt  exist thatit  is  the  true  policy 
of  tlie  national  government  to  use  all  the  constitutional  power 
it  possesses  to  call  into  action  the  force  of  the  nation,  in  pro- 
ducing from  that  which  is  now  useless,  that  which  is  valuable 
and  necessary  to  the  whole  human  family.  It  would  seem  that 
sound  reason,  not  less  than  self  interest,  would  forbid  a differ- 
ent conclusion.  The  object  then,  is  a national  one;  the  nation 
at  large  is  to  be  benefitted  by  an  augmentation  of  its  wealth,  and 
the  treasury  ofthegovemmeHt  is  to  be  enriched  from  that  cause. 
Who  then  ought  to  effect  the  work.^  The  government  of  the  na- 
tion. Who  ought  to  pay  the  expense?  The  national  treasury. 

“But  it  will  be  asked,  admitting  that  the  govrriimcnt  of  the 
United  States  has  ample  powers,  and  the  national  resources 
would  be  augmented  to  the  extent  supposed,  what  measures 
must  be  adopted  that  will  produce  the  result?  It  may  be  an- 
swered, canals,  or  rail  roads,  if  experience  shall  prove  them 
preferable.  But  canals  have  been  proved  in  Europe  and  more 
recently  in  our  own  country. 

“Lot  us  therefore,  examine  the  result  of  a calculation  upon 
the  means  of  transportation  by  canals,  and  see  whether  that 
portion  of  the  labor  of  onr  eonntiy  with  the  fertile  lands,  which 
lie  beyond  a distance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the 
seaboard,  may  not  he  brought  info  operation. 

“The  pxpi'nse  of  transportation  upon  a good  canal,  exclusive 
of  lolls,  does  not  exceed  for  a ton  weight,  by  aclual  experiment, 
one  cent  per  mile.  If,  then,  a ton  of  flour  at  Baliimore  be 
wortlt  fiftv  dollars  for  exportation,  at  the  di^tance  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  miles  from  Baltimore,  it  will  be  worth  forty-seven 
dollars  and  fifty  cents,  or  at  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles, 
it  will  he  worth  forty- five  dollars;  affording  an  inducement  suf- 
ficiently strong  when  their  more  fertile  soil  is  considered,  to 
call  forth  the  energies  of  the  population  of  that  portion  of* our 
country  whicli  lies  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  sea  coast. 

‘ [f  the  introduction  of  canal  transportation  will,  with  a popii- 
lationof  ten  tnillions,  increase  our  exports  of  domestic  articles 
Vrotn  fifty  to  eighty-three  and  one-third  millions,  it  will  follow, 
admitting  that  only  one-half  the  increase  in  the  next  thirty  years, 
shall  settle  on  the  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  that 
no  increased  export  shall  take  place  in  consepuence  of  an  in- 
creased population  on  the  east  of  those  mountains,  that  at  the 
end  of  thirty  years  onr  exports  will  amount  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  annually;  and  consequently,  if 
the  proceeds  of  this  shall  be  rettjrncd  in  articles  paying  the  same 
duty  that  is  imposed  by  the  present  tariff,  the  revenue  of  the  go- 
I vernment  will  be  further  increased  five  millions  of  dollars;  mak- 
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ing  in  ihe  whole,  an  increased  revenue  of  elcvim  and  an  half 
millions  annually,  in  consequence  ol  calling  inio  action  addi 
tionul  labor,  by  all'urding  llic  means  of  canal  tiansportalion  to 
the  products  of  the  west,  at  the  end  of  tisirty  years;  to  which 
may  be  atlded  the  addition  of  filly  millions  of  dollars,  the  [no- 
ceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands,  that  otherwise  would  rem.iin 
unproductive  in  the  hamis  ol  government;  and,  also,  enable  the 
debtors  to  the  United  riiates  to  pay  Ibr  land  already  sold,  twenty 
millions  of  dollars,  by  aflording  them  the  means  of  transporla- 
liou  for  the  produce  of  labor  to  market.  These  results  being 
susceptible  of  mathematical  demonstralion,  require  no  furiher 
elucidation;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  enlightened  body 
who  compose  the  government  of  the  country,  can  require  aigu- 
ments  to  convince  them  that  the  true  principles  of  political 
economy  require  that  measures  should  he  adopted,  without  de- 
lay, which  shall  in  the  shortest  time  possible,  effect  objects  so 
highly  beneficial  to  the  community  over  whose  destinies  they 
hold  so  itnporianl  a control. 

“If  the  preceding  views  be  correct,  it  would  seem  clear,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  a community,  are  all  deeply 
interested  in  opening  a communication  from  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  to  those  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  At  what  point 
this  communication  ought  to  be  made,  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  actual  survey  and  admeasurement;  that  winch  shall  be  the 
shortest  and  most  certain  ought  to  be  adopted,  w ithout  regard 
to  local  prejudices  or  partial  considerations.  And  it  is  of 
secondary  importance  to  the  nation,  whether  the  expense  of 
construction  shall  be  ten  or  twetity  millions  of  dollars,  seeing 
that  it  will  be  paid  for  by  money,  which  will  have  been  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  the  community,  and  which,  after  having  re- 
turned to  them,  will  again  find  its  way  in  the  shape  of  imposts 
to  the  public  treasury. 

“But  the  recent  instance  of  the  construction  of  a canal  from 
the  Hudson  river  to  lake  Erie,  a distance  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  miles,  by  a single  state  of  this  union,  without  imposing  a 
dollar  tax  upon  her  inhabitants,  shews  that  no  fears  are  to  be 
entertained  of  increased  public  burthens,  even  by  those  w'ho 
watch  over  the  treasury  of  the  nation  with  the  most  Arj;us-like 
eyes. 

“If  it  be  admitted  that  the  canal  to  unite  the  eastern  and 
western  waters,  w^ere  to  cost  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  to 
be  ten  years  in  the  construction;  that  the  whole  money  to  be 
expended  should  be  borrow'ed,  upon  an  average  of  five  years 
time,  at  five  per  cent,  interest;  the  cost  of  the  canal  would  then 
be,  w’hen  finished,  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest 
of  which  would  be  one  million  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  per  year;  for  which,  in  the  first  place,  the  nation  would 
increase  its  exports  thirty- three  and  one-third  millions  annually, 
with  its  present  population,  and  increase  its  revenue  six  and  a 
half  millions  annually,  in  addition  to  whatever  tolls  shall  be  im- 
posed upon  the  navigation. 

“These  considerations  have  induced  me  to  believe,  that  the 
only  question  with  the  general  government  ought  to  be,  is  the 
communication  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  those 
flowing  from  the  immense  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  practicable, 
either  by  canals  or  rail  roads,  with  locomotive  and  stationary  en- 
gines.^ and  not  what  will  be  the  expense  in  the  construction? 
seeing  that  if  it  be  at  all  practicable,  no  expense  can  be  incur- 
red but  what  the  nation  can  bear  without  oppression  in  the  first 
place,  and  which,  in  the  end,  will  be  ten  fold  remunerated. 

“And  here,  permit  me  to  state,  that  I entertain  none  of  those 
scruples  which  appear  to  prevail  in  some  parts  of  our  country, 
upon  the  legitimate  powers  of  the  general  government,  extend- 
ing to  what  is  emphatically  termed  w'orks  of  internal  improve- 
ment; provided  those  works  are  calculated  either  ‘to  pay  the 
debts  or  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States;’  or  ‘to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  states,’  or  ‘to  establish  post  offices  or  po.^t  roads;’  in- 
asmuch as  congress  possesses  the  power  ‘to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  the  above  ob- 
jects into  execution’ — I entertain,  and  I trust  the  general  go- 
vernment will  entertain  none  of  those  scruples,  because  the 
necessary  powers  appear  to  be  as  clearly  granted  to  that  body 
as  any  other  implied  powers  under  the  constitution. 

“If  the  adoption  and  execution  of  a system  of  internal  im- 
provement will  not  aid  in  the  ‘[rayment  of  the  debts  of  the 
tJnited  States,’  by  increasing  their  ability  to  produce  the  means 
of  payment,  or  will  not  aid  in  the  ‘common  defence,’  by  pro- 
viding channels  of  communication  for  the  transjrortation  of  the 
means  of  national  defence,  from  one  part  of  the  union  to  ano 
ther;  or  will  not  ‘promote  the  general  welfare,’  by  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  nation,  and  cementing  the  union,  by  the  ties  of 
intercourse  and  contmon  interest;  or  will  not  ‘regulate  com- 
merce among  the  several  stales,’  between  which  no  commerce 
can  exist  without  such  improvement;  or  will  not  ‘establisli  post 
roads’ — if  none  of  these  objects  will  be  effected,  then,  indeed, 
is  the  general  government  precluded  from  legislation  upon  the 
subject:  but  if  any  one  of  those  objects  are  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  then  the  general  go- 
vernment certainly  possesses  the  constitutional  power  ‘to  make 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  such 
objects  into  eftect.”’ 

[Gl?''rhe  rest  of  the  matter  is  generally  local,  and  is  therefore 
omitted,  except  the  last  paragraidi.] 

“Having  endeavored  to  show,  that  the  interest  of  the  United 
States,  at  large,  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  prosecution  of 
a liberal  and  extensive  system  of  internal  improvement,  which 
shall  extend  its  benefits  to  every  portion  of  the  union,  and  that 


no  constilutional  impediment  now  exists  to  their  government 
iniinediately  comriicnciiig  such  works;  aiul  also,  that  the  stale 
of  JMar_\land  is  equally  interested  in  the  adoption  and  prosecu- 
tion of  a liberal  .s_v>icni  ol'  internal  improvement,  witiiin  her 
own  liniit.s:  and  that  her  rnsouiccs  are  amply  sufficient  to  meet 
any  expense  she  may  incur  in  etrecting  a work,  calculated  in  so 
great  a degree  to  increa.-,e  her  population  and  augment  her 
wealth,  I commit  tlie  resolutions,  which  1 have  had  the  honor 
of  submitting,  to  your  candid  consideration,  with  an  assurance 
that  if  the  principles  they  contain  shall  be  found  objectionable, 
that  any  others  whicli  may  be  proposed,  and  which  shall  pre- 
sent a reasonable  prospect  of  accomplishing  a work  in  which  I 
feel  tliat  all  my  interests  are  united,  shall  have  my  most  cordial 
approbation  and  support.” 

(t(j=-VVhile  the  Allcghanies  stand, — will  stand  the  principles 
so  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Ellicotl. 

— @ ©-Hi— 

LEGISLATURE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  senate — April  12.  Report  of  the  committee  on  finance,  on 
the  biU  from  the  assembly  relative  to  reducing  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, and  sundry  remonstrances  against  the  same. 

Mr.  Bronson,  from  the  committee  on  finance,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  from  the  assembly  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
terest to  6 per  cent,  and  discount  to  5|-,  and  guard  these  rates 
by  the  existing  usury  penalties;  and  to  whom  also  was  refer- 
red the  several  remonstrances  from  the  cities  of  New  York, 
Hudson  and  Albany,  and  from  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence, 
against  the  passage  of  said  bill,  reported; 

That  the  important  bearing  of  the  proposed  enactment  upon 
the  industry  of  our  state,  the  elaborate  discussions  had  thereon, 
the  anxiety  manifested  in  relation  to  the  measure,  and  the  di- 
versified views  of  legislators,  commend  it  to  the  careful  consi- 
deration of  the  committee,  and  demand  their  best  efforts  to  elu- 
cidate a subject  somewhat  perplexed  by  subiileties  and  specula- 
tion. They  propose, 

1st.  To  explain  the  distinction  between  capital  and  currency: 
2d.  Describe  the  appropriate  office  of  each  and  the  laws  w'hich 
govern  them,  and  allude  to  our  banks: 

3d.  Inquire  into  the  necessity  or  propriety  of  regulating  by 
law  the  hire  or  interest  to  be  paid  for  capital. 

And  1st.  Capital  comprises  all  the  commodities  of  a country 
vyhich  have  value,  including  the  soil,  mines,  manufiictories  and 
their  products,  as  well  as  merchandise  and  the  artificial  chan- 
nels, the  vehicles,  craft,  ships,  &c.  which  circulate  it. 

The  amount  of  capital  thus  defined,  owned  or  possessed  by 
the  citizens  of  this  state,  or  invested  in  it,  we  estimate  at  a sum 
not  less  than  800  millions  of  dollars. 

The  valuation  by  the  towm  and  county  assessments,  includ- 
ing the  stock  of  chartered  banks,  would  amount  to  about  half 
that  sum,  allowing  for  other  corporate  property  not  returned  by 
them,  for  under  valuation,  for  personal  property  which  escapes 
the  assessor,  and  it  is  believed  the  above  estimate  is  below  the 
truih. 

The  currency  of  our  state  amounts  to  about  14  millions,  of 
which  say  12  millions  are  bank  paper,  and  2 millions  are  metal. 
Our  currency,  therefore,  bears  the  proportion  to  our  capital  of 
If  per  cent,  that  is,  for  every  hundred  dollars  of  capital  we 
possess  one  and  three-fourths  dollars  in  currency. 

Office  of  currency,  and  the  laws  uhich  govern  it. 

The  office  of  currency  is  to  measure  capital  when  it  changes 
owners,  or  passes  from  producer  to  consumer,  saving  to  par- 
ties the  trouble  of  seeking  out  each  other  and  exchanging  their 
products.  Thus,  a person  posse.ssing  a commodity  and  W'ishing 
to  exchange  it  for  another,  first  converts  it  to  currency^  and 
with  that  seeks  out  the  article  which  he  desires  to  possess. 
The  currency  is  not  an  object  of  desire  to  either  parly,  except 
so  far  as  it  facilitates  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  they 
would  part  with  for  those  they  would  possess,  and  it  is  always 
dismissed  so  soon  as  it  has  performed  this  office  of  measuring 
the  value  of  th.e  article  exchanged,  and  is  again  required  to 
minister  to  the  convenience  of  others  in  the  same  manner. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  writer.-  of  autliority  that  one  dollar 
of  currency  would  exchange  five  dollars  worth  of  commodities 
each  year;  thus  our  14  millions  would  exchange  70  millions 
annually.  Although  currency  bears  so  small  a proporlion  to 
capital,  yet  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  it  should  be  well 
regulated,  measuring  capital  with  precision  and  steady  unifor- 
mity; for  it  is  this  small  amount  of  currency,  (If  dollars  to  the 
hundred),  whii-h  stamps  on  capital  its  apparent  value;  we  say 
apparent,  for  it  does  not  aftect  its  real  or  intrinsic  value.  A 
well  regulated  currency,  or  in  other  words,  a uniform  measure 
of  capital,  performs  not  only  our  domestic  exchanges  faith- 
fully, but  the  foreign  aLo;  it  regulates  our  exports  and  imports 
with  all  the  preci>ion  of  v^'hich  exchanges  are  susceptible.  But 
a deranged  currency  not  only  exchanges  our  domestic  products 
imperfectly,  but  pei|)lexes  foreign  trade,  deranging  exports  and 
imports,  and  baffling  the  skill  of  the  merchant  in  his  efforts  to 
equalize  the  markets  of  the  commercial  world.  Thus  a supera- 
bundant ctirrency  operates  upon  the  capital  it  measures  like  a 
short  yard-  stick,  a light  weight,  nr  a small  measure:  while  a 
contracted  currency  operates  like  the  long  stick,  the  heavy 
weight,  or  the  large  measure.  Each  extreme  is  alike  mischiev- 
ous. Abundant  or  degraded  currency  apparently  swells  the 
value  of  commodities,  and  we  say  houses,  lands  and  merchan- 
dise are  dear,  whereas  in  truth,  money  is  cheap,  or  currency  is 
degraded.  Thus,  a man  purchasing  a farm,  or  merchandise,  at 
a time  when  currency  was  degraded,  being  too  abundant  and 
too  cheap  at  25  per  cent,  and  being  obliged  when  his  payment 
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falls  due  to  convert  the  same  farm,  or  merchandise,  into  a cur- 
rency restored  to  its  true  standard  value,  would  tind  to  his  cost 
that  the  capital  which  had  been  measured  to  him  at  $*4,000,  and 
for  vvhieh  he  had  obligated  himself  to  pay  in  eurreiiey,  would, 
by  the  corrected  and  true  standard,  be  measured  back  at  $3,000, 
and  that  he  had  lost  by  this  derangement  of  currency  25  per 
cent,  of  his  estate,  while  the  estate  itself,  the  farm  or  merchan- 
dise, had  neither  gained  or  lost  in  its  intrinsic  value;  but  his 
loss  had  been  produced  by  the  use  of  a lluctuating  measure 
or  standard,  a loss  as  fatal  to  him  as  if  the  estate  had  actually 
withered  to  two-thirds  of  its  dimensions  under  his  possession. 

Tlie  currency  of  a country  will  always  be  best  regulated 
when  left  free  to  obey  the  impulse  of  commerce,  unshackled 
and  unembarrassed  by  legislation.  Such  impulse  will  expand 
and  contract  its  volume,  expel  it  from  a country  when  it  has 
become  abundant,  and  restore  it  again  when  it  has  become 
scarce.  Commerce  tends  with  all  its  force  to  equalize  cur- 
rency as  well  as  all  exchangeable  commodities  among  trading 
cominunities,  at  home  and  abroad;  and  although,  like  the  tide, 
it  is  perpetually  ebbing  and  flowing  and  never  finds  an  exact 
and  quiet  level,  yet  commerce  will  not  tolerate  great  inequali- 
ties in  the  currency  of  the  trading  world,  unless  thwarted  by 
political  events  or  legislative  enactments.  It  is  this  approach 
to  equality  of  distribution  which  constitutes  both  the  utility  and 
perfection  of  currency. 

The  process  of  regulation  is  as  follows:  A superabundant 
currency  at  a given  place  becomes  a degraded  currency,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  gives  to  exchangea- 
ble commodities  a false  value,  raising  the  price  of  exportable 
articles  until  they  will  not  pay  cost  and  freight;  then  the  dollar, 
the  guinea  and  the  doubloon  drop  their  character  of  currency  or 
measure  of  value,  assume  that  of  merchandise,  and  take  the 
place  of  the  bushel  of  wheat,  the  barrel  of  flour  and  the  bale  of 
cotton,  which  the  merchant  rejects,  and  go  abroad  in  lieu 
thereof  to  pay  a debt,  or  in  search  of  foreign  commodities  with 
which  to  gorge  a market  rendered  voracious  by  this  excess  of 
currency.  An  equilibrium  is  soon  restored  by  the  four  fold 
operation  of  refusing  to  export  the  domestic  products  which 
accumulate  at  home,  where  they  are  useless,  by  superadding 
foreign  commodities  to  a market  already  overstocked  with 
them,  and  by  transferring  specie  from  a country  where  it  is 
abundant  and  cheap,  to  one  where  it  is  scarce  and  dear.  Thus 
money  rises,  commodities  fall,  exportation  increases,  imporfa- 
tion  diminishes,  and  the  vibration  thus  produced  is  not  arrested 
until  the  redundant  currency  has  become  a contracted  one;  com- 
modities in  their  turn  become  too  cheap,  and  money  too  dear, 
and  the  former  are  sent  in  search  of  the  latter  to  restore  again 
the  equilibrium. 

Such  are  the  laws  by  which  commerce  and  currency  mutually 
govern  and  control  each  other,  and  when  the  currency  consists 
of  metal  alone,  its  ebb  and  flow  is  so  gradual  as  never  to  pro- 
duce agitation,  unless  impeded  or  impelled  in  its  progress  by 
political  convulsions  or  unwise  and  fickle  legislation;  an  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  is  hardly  felt  before  it  is  corrected. 

Not  so,  when  12  parts  of  the  14  of  our  currency  is  paper, 
which  cannot  like  metal  assume  the  character  of  merchandise 
for  exportation.  Commerce  is  then  compelled  to  make  all  her 
drafts  on  this  small  stock  of  metal  which  the  banks  have  col- 
lected to  her  hands  and  hold  ready  for  banishment  at  the  short- 
est notice.  And  at  the  moment  commerce  begins  to  exhaust 
the  metal,  tlie  banks,  under  the  influence  of  a panic,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  law  of  self-preservation,  withdraw  the  largest 
possible  amount  of  their  paper  currency  in  the  shortest  period 
of  time,  until  by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  merchants  and 
all  the  banks,  a pinching  and  cruel  dearth  of  currency  is  sud- 
denly produced,  measuring  out  tiie  debtors’  capital  to  his  more 
fortunate  creditor  with  unrelenting  extortion.  It  is  true  this 
severe  process  soon  restores  order  and  health  to  the  commer- 
cial community, but  like  the  tornado,  which  replaces  a pestilent 
by  a salubrious  atmosphere,  leaves  abundant  traces  of  its  de- 
vastating march. 

Banking. 

This  important  subject,  which  "the  bank  commissioners  have 
discussed  with  ability,  demands  from  us  a brief  notice,  from  its 
connexion  with  the  subject  under  consideration. 

If  our  banks  could  be  restrained  to  their  legitimate  office,  of 
furnishing  our  currency,  and  affording  a safe  deposite  for  the 
idle  capital  of  our  citizens,  and  possessed  the  power  of  with- 
drawing at  pleasure  a portion  of  this  currency,  as  it  became 
redundant,  without  producing  revulsions  in  commerce,  they 
would  fulfil  the  office  for  which  they  were  created,  and  prove 
abundantly  useful  to  the  public. 

The  hank  capital  of  our  state  amounts  to  about  twenty-five 
millions  $2.5,000,000 

The  currency  14,000,000 

Deposites  of  idle  capital,  say  10,000,000 

Together  .$49,000,000 

being  the  amount  of  the  debt  due  the  banks,  excluding  the 
United  States  branches. 

If  we  assutne  that  fourteen  millions  of  currency  are  required 
to  perform  the  exchanges  of  our  state,  then  banking  capital  to 
an  equ.al  amount,  say  fourteen  millions,  it  is  believed  would  be 
adequate  to  our  wants,  and  sufficient  for  all  useful  purposes. 

Of  these  fourteen  millions  of  capital,  ten  might  be  invested  in 
public  stocks,  or  permanently  loaned  on  bond  and  mortgage, 
while  the  remaining  four  millions  were  held  in  specie;  with  the 
capital  thus  disposed,  these  banks  might  safely  exchange  their 


credit  in  bank  paper  for  good  commercial  bills  or  notes,  payable 
at  two,  three  and  four  months,  and  thus  would  the  banks  fur- 
nish the  fouiteen  millions  of  bank  currency  required,  and  would 
hold,  in  addition  to  their  capital  thus  secured,  fourteen  millions 
of  commercial  paper,  representing  the  exchangeable  commodi- 
ties of  the  country,  always  convertible  to  currency,  and  always 
to  be  converted  and  applied  to  their  payment  as  the  discounted 
bills  reached  maturity;  every  cancelling  or  payment  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  discoutit  of  a new  bill,  and  a new  issue  of  bank 
pu|)er;  :ind  thus  would  a sum  equal  to  such  capital  be  loaned 
and  redeemed  four  times  each  year,  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  filly- six  millions.  If  each  90  days  loan  of  bank  paper  per- 
formed two  exchanges  of  property  before  it  returned  in  pay- 
ment of  the  bills  discounted,  one  hundred  and  twelve  millions 
of  commodities  would  be  exchanged  annually  with  this  bank 
currency,  a larger  sum  we  doubt  not  than  would  require  the 
agency  of  cuirency. 

With  such  a reservation  of  specie,  say  four  millions,  and  with 
good  bills  equal  in  amount  to  the  currency  in  circulation,  and 
payable  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  per  cent,  or  one  hundred 
and  filty-five  thousand  dollars  per  day,  being  about  one  million 
per  week,  the  banks  could  never  be  embarrassed,  or  alarmed  by 
any  commercial  revulsions,  and  might  witness  the  exportation 
of  their  specie  with  calm  indifference,  knowing  that  a few  da)  s’ 
receipts  would  be  equal  to  any  redundancy  of  currency,  they 
might  have  issued  in  exchange  for  business  paper;  for  it  will  be 
recollected  that  this  redundancy  cannot  be  very  excessive  when 
confined  to  such  operations,  and  it  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  banker  has  to  provide,  in  case  of  emergency,  to 
redeem  an  amount  epual  to  the  difl'etence  between  the  mini- 
mum and  maximum  of  the  circulation.  If  ten  millions  shall  be 
the  minimum,  and  fourteen  millions  the  maximum,  then  four 
millions  will  be  the  most  that  can  be  thrown  back  upon  the 
banks,  leaving  at  the  least  ten  millions  suspended  in  circulation. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  briefly  to  describe  strict,  rigid  and 
useful  banking,  a system  by  which  the  banker  could  contract  or 
enlarge  his  business  gradually,  and  would  never,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a panic,  diminish  the  currency  so  much  and  so  sud- 
dently  as  greatly  to  distress  a whole  community,  and  would  pos- 
sess the  means  in  his  specie  and  business  paper,  to  meet  all  ex- 
igencies w'ithout  resort  to  his  bond  and  mortgage  debt,  or  to  his 
public  securities,  both  of  which  would  stand  apart  as  a safety 
fund  for  his  bill  holder. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  wind  up  the  whole  system,  and  abolish 
the  banks,  a single  year  would  suffice  to  accomplish  it,  and  re- 
place their  paper  by  specie  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  millions; 
a year  of  scarcity  of  money  and  low  prices  to  be  sure,  but  not 
of  severe  distiess. 

If  it  be  true,  as  we  believe,  that  fourteen  millions  of  capital, 
and  more  than  two- thirds  of  that  permanently  invested,  can  be 
made  to  sustain  a currency  adequate  to  all  the  wants  of  our  po- 
pulous and  commercial  slates,  a currency  convertible  to  specie 
at  pleasure,  and  exempt  from  frequent  and  excessive  fluctua- 
tions; the  inquiry  may  well  be  made,  whether  there  are  not  de- 
fects, dangers  and  delusions,  connected  with  a system  which 
pretends  to  have  absorbed  already  near  twice  that  amount  of 
capital,  and  clamorously  demands  much  more,  no  portion  of 
which  is  permanently  invested,  but  all  held,  or  pretended  to  be 
held,  in  a condition  to  redeem  bank  paper,  if  occasion  should 
pul  it  in  requisition. 

Not  only  this  bank  capital  of  twenty-five  millions,  but  also 
the  deposite  of  ten  millions  idle  funds  and  the  fourteen  millions 
of  bills  receivable,  for  which  bank  paper  has  been  exchanged, 
amounting  together  to  forty-nine  millions,  pretend  to  stand  rea- 
dy to  redeem  at  short  notice,  any  portion  of  these  fourteen  mil-w 
lions,  or  rather,  that  portion  which  can  require  redemption, 
being  the  difference  between  the  minimum  and  maximum  cir- 
culation, say  four  millions.  Willi  resources  apparently  so  am- 
ple, the  call  of  commerce  for  a single  million  of  metal  produces 
a serious  bank  panic,  and  a sudden  contraction  of  bank  cur- 
rency. 

Tliis  debt  of  forty-nine  millions,  which  ought,  if  made  upon 
banking  principles,  to  produce  spontaneously  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  paper  half  a million  per  day,  requires  a severe  and  pro- 
tracted pressure  upon  it  to  produce  two  or  three  millions  for  an 
emergency;  and  if  forced  to  yield  four  or  five  millions,  a sum 
equal  to  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  debt,  such  pressure  is  at- 
tended with  wide  spread  ruin  and  general  consternation. 

To  reconcile  such  apparent  power  with  such  impotent  and 
feeble  results,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion,  that  many  of  the 
rules  which  ought  to  govern  good  banking,  are  disregarded. 
That  much  of  the  stock,  though  apparently  paid  for  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  holders’  paper  substituted  therefor,  in  the  same 
or  some  other  bank.  That  much  of  the  capital  is  loaned  for 
long-winded  operations,  as  farming,  ship-building,  long  voyages, 
the  erection  of  manufactories,  mills,  &c.  That  mueh  of  the 
discounted  paper  professing  to  be  commercial,  and  representing 
commodities  which  can  be  converted  to  currency  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  bill,  is  not  strictly  such,  and  that  such  paper, 
although  paid  at  maturity,  is  indebted  to  some  of  the  many  ex- 
pedients familiar  to  commercial  operations  for  such  p.ayment — 
expedients,  however,  which  demand  new  loans,  equal  in  amount 
to  those  cancelled,  and  thus  the  merchant  continues  to  be  debt- 
or to  the  bank,  not  for  a small  and  temporary  lo.in  in  anticipa- 
tion of  his  bills  receivable,  but  for  a large  proportion  of  his  ca- 
pital; which,  though  borrowed  temporarily,  is  retained  perma- 
nently, and  cannot  be  surrendered  in  times  of  pressure  without 
great  sacrifice,  if  not  ruin. 
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The  committee  cannot  command  the  time  or  space  necessary 
to  explain  intelligibly  the  evils  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  so  much  capital  with  our  currency,  compelling  them  to  share 
the  fate  of  each  other,  and  vainly  attempting  to  subject  them  to 
the  same  laws,  by  which  means  both  perform  their  office  imper- 
fectly; the  capital  but  half  subserves  the  interests  of  the  borrow- 
er, as  he  holds  it  by  a tenure  so  precarious  as  the  wants  and  ne- 
cessities of  the  banker — wants  and  necessities  which  are  sure 
to  press  both  banker  and  borrower  at  the  same  time,  while  cur- 
rency is  contracting  and  expanding  by  an  artificial  impulse, 
which  greatly  impairs  its  utility. 

While  we  entertain  no  doubt  of  the  solvency  of  our  banks 
and  their  ultimate  ability  to  redeem  their  currency,  pay  their 
depositors,  and  restore  their  capitals  to  the  stockholders,  except 
in  the  event  of  a commercial  convulsion,  yet  all  this  is  deemed 
secondary  in  importance  to  their  duty  of  furnishing  a uniform 
and  stable  currency.  It  is  a law  applicable  to  currency,  that  it 
increases  in  value  as  it  decreases  in  volume,  and  decreases  in 
value  as  it  increases  in  volume.  Thus,  10  millions  of  currency 
would  exchange  a given  amount  of  commodities  as  efl^ectually 
as  14  millions,  with  this  difference;  the  contracted  standard  of 
10  millions  would  give  to  them  a value  of  about  72  millions, 
while  the  14  millions  would  expand  the  same  commodities  to 
100  millions:  and  if  this  was  the  annual  amount  of  our  exchang- 
es, a variation  of  4 millions  in  our  currency,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  extremes  of  a contracted  or  an  expanded  circulation, 
would  raise  or  depress  their  value  by  28  millions  in  one  year,  a 
sum  equal  to  twice  the  amount  of  our  currency;  and  when  we 
estimate  the  mischiefs  produced  by  applying  a fluctuating  and 
unstable  currency  to  such  an  amount  of  exchanges;  its  gam- 
bling influence  unsettling  prices,  enriching  some,  impoverishing 
others,  and  embarrassing  all,  by  baffling  and  mocking  their  cal- 
culations, the  consideration  tliat  our  safety  fund  of  a few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  will  protect  us  against  an  occasional  loss 
in  the  currency  of  a broken  bank,  loses  all  its  importance.  Such 
failure  and  loss  would  he  abundantly  compensated,  if  they 
would  teach  caution  to  the  public,  and  skill  and  prudence  to 
the  banker. 

Notwithstanding  bank  charters  have  absorbed  so  much  of  our 
active  capital,  to  the  prejudice  of  long  winded  and  permanent 
operations,  stimulating  trade  and  commerce  almost  to  intoxica 
lion;  notwithstanding  that  many  villages  of  the  interior  are  laid 
under  contribution  for  their  last  dollar  to  gorge  with  capital  and 
stimulate  to  excess  the  favored  few  having  bank  charters,  still 
the  matiia  for  charters  threatens  to  swallow  all  our  floating  ca- 
pital, leaving  no  other  resource  than  hanks  for  borrowers. 

It  is  believed  that  restraining  banks  in  their  discoitnt  to  6 per 
cent,  would  tend  to  improve  the  character  of  their  debt,  by  in- 
ducing them  to  reject  long  loans  and  collect  more  rigidly.  And 
that  restraining  them  in  their  issues  to  the  amoutit  of  their  ca- 
pitals, (instead  of  twice  the  amoutit),  would  check  the  efforts 
of  a part  of  the  small  country  hanks  to  extend  their  circulation; 
banks  which  with  limited  means  for  redemption,  and  embold- 
ened by  their  high  credit  derived  from  the  safety  fund,  push 
their  operations  beyond  the  limit  of  prudence,  and  fill  up  by 
their  circulation,  the  vacuum,  if  any,  left  by  their  more  cau- 
tious competitors.  Such  restraint  iniL'hf  reduce  the  circulation 
of  the  country  banks  from  eight  millions,  its  [iresent  amount,  to 
seven  millions,  or  from  about  the  amount  of  their  aggregate  ca- 
pitals to  seven-eighths  of  that  amount,  counteracting  the  general 
tendency  to  overload  currency. 

Both  restraints  would  tend,  in  some  small  degree,  to  check 
the  flow  of  capital  into  the  bank  channel. 

Of  capital. 

In  discussing  the  subject  of  capital,  the  laws  which  govern  it, 
and  the  interest  or  price  paid  for  its  use,  the  committee  will 
study  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  currency;  and  when  they  speak  of 
interest  they  are  to  be  understood  as  meaning  the  hireof  capital, 
by  which  means  they  hope  to  relieve  these  subjects  ftom  the 
perplexing  obscurity  which  has  enveloped  them  when  capital 
and  currency  were  confounded. 

Capital  does  not  expand  and  rontract  with  the  same  elasticity, 
or  ebb  and  flow  with  the  same  rapidity,  as  the  currency  by 
which  it  is  measured;  ner  does  it  obey  the  same  laws.  It  is  the 
fruit  of  industry,  skill  and  economy.  Under  a good  govern- 
ment, and  in  a community  well  reguhated,  its  accumulation  is 
constant  and  rapid,  and  the  largest  accumulations  are  found  in 
the  oldest  countries  thus  governed  and  thus  regulated.  Its  con- 
stant tendency  is  to  flow  off  from  these  abundant  and  swmllen 
fountains,  and  in  the  direction  which  promises  the  best  return 
with  the  greatest  security,  whether  that  return  be  yielded  in  the 
shape  of  interest  for  loans,  dividends  on  investments,  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  enterprises,  or  land  speculations. 

The  same  law  which  diffuses  capital  from  fountain  to  rill, 
from  an  old  to  a new  country,  also  requires  at  all  points  its  per- 
petual and  ceaseless  change  of  investment,  as  one  subject  al- 
lures with  more  force  than  another;  and  thus  do  the  various 
branches  of  industry  approach  and  maintain  their  level. 

It  is  believed  that  of  the  eight  hundred  millions  of  capital  be- 
longing to  and  in  the  po.ssession  of  the  citizens  of  our  state,  at 
least  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  are  lent  and  borrowed  at 
from  four  to  fourteen  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  bond  and  mortgage  debt  of  the  city  of  New 
York  exceeds  forty  millions;  that  the  debt  on  personal  security 
must  be  still  larger;  that  our  bank  loans  of  capital,  excluding 
currency,  are  between  thirty  and  forty  millions;  add  to  these 
large  items  the  debts  diia  the  foreign  land-holders,  as  the  Hol- 
land company,  the  Pulteney,  the  Parish,  the  Chanmont  and  the 


Hornby  estates,  with  many  others  of  less  magnitude;  the  three 
millions  loaned  by  the  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  company,  and 
an  equal  amount  by  the  savings’  banks;  the  Connecticut  school 
fund  debt,  and  the  vast  amount  of  foreign  and  domestic  debt 
due  to  and  from  individuals;  this  estimate  will  not  be  deemed 
an  exaggeration. 

With  a debt  so  vast,  being  equal  in  amount  to  twenty-eight 
times  our  currency,  and  with  such  a propensity  in  our  citizens 
to  borrow  and  lend,  it  may  be  w'ell  to  inquire  whether  its  influ- 
ence is  salutary  or  pernicious,  whether  it  should  be  tolerated  or 
prohibited,  encouraged  or  restrained;  and  to  the  committee  it  is 
consoling  to  believe,  that  this  debt,  vast  as  it  is,  produces  public 
benefits  proportioned  to  its  magnitude. 

The  committee  will  assume  that  capital  cannot  be  too  abun- 
dant in  any  country,  or  two  widely  diffused,  provided  that  diffu- 
sion is  gradual.  To  deny  this  proposition  would  be  to  assert 
that  we  had  cultivated  and  stocked  too  many  farms,  had  built 
too  many  houses,  mills,  manufactories,  and  ships,  or  had  accu- 
mulated too  much  merchandise. 

Hire  or  interest  of  capital. 

Capital  cannot  be  made  to  yield  capital  again,  without  com- 
bining with  it  skill  and  labor,  nor  can  skill  and  labor  be  made  to 
yield  capital,  (beyond  the  hireling  or  servant’s  pay),  without 
combining  capital  with  them.  Now  it  so  happens  in  the  wise 
ordering  of  nature,  that  the  ability  of  the  possessor  to  apply  this 
labor  and  skill  to  the  management  of  his  capital,  diminishes  in 
the  ratio  of  tke  increase  of  such  capital,  and  that  from  two 
causes;  first,  from  the  increased  labor  of  managing  such  accu- 
mulated capital,  and  second,  from  the  decay  of  physical  and 
mental  powers  by  the  approach  of  age;  hence  the  man  who  has 
acquired  wealth,  finds  Ids  interest  in  lending  or  in  investing  it, 
to  be  loaned  or  managed  by  corporations.  While  every  man  in 
our  community,  where  the  field  for  enterprise  is  broad  and  am- 
ple, whose  education,  talents,  occuiration  and  skill  fit  him  for  a 
station  above  the  servant  or  day  laborer,  being  destitute  of 
means,  finds  his  interest  also  in  borrowing,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  turn  his  talents  and  acquirements  to  profitable  account. 
Even  the  mechanic,  without  a patrimony,  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  years  of  indented  service,  unless  he  could  borrow  a shop 
and  tools;  nor  the  students  of  law  and  medicine  r,f  their  mental 
acquirements,  without  their  Itorrowed  libraries;  or  the  indigent 
farmer  or  merchant  of  their  skill,  without  the  borrowed  farm  or 
merchandise.  Both  parties  therefore,  find  a mutual  interest 
impelling  them  to  lend  and  borrow';  nor  does  the  interest  of  the 
parties  conflict  with  that  of  the  public,  as  these  loans  diffuse 
and  augment  capital,  affording  aliment  for  labor,  and  yielding  to 
humble  industry  an  ample  reward. 

It  is  believed  all  these  objects  are  best  promoted,  and  capital 
most  widely  diffused,  by  loaning  it  in  minute  portions;  thus 
combining  the  greatest  amount  of  labor  and  skill  with  a given 
amount  of  caj)ital,  yielding  in  the  aggregate  the  largest  amount 
of  revenue. 

To  illustrate:  If  a capitalist  possessing  ^•100,000,  should  in- 
vest this  sum  in  the  purchase  and  culture  of  one  hundred  farms, 
w'orth  each  .§1,000,  these  hundred  farms  could  have  the  benefit 
of  the  superintending  skill  and  labor  of  one  man  only,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  an  investment  would  be  wholly 
unproductive  of  revenue;  whereas  these  hundred  farms  loaned 
to  one  hundred  young,  efficient  and  skilful  farmers,  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  superintending  skill  and  labor  of  one  hundred 
men,  yielding  to  the  lender  §70  each,  or  an  aggregate  of  §7,000 
and  would  yield  to  the  borrow'ers  the  support  of  one  hundred 
families,  and  a gradually  increasing  surplus,  until  the  whole 
debt  of  .§100,000  should  be  ultimately  extinguished  and  the 
farms  doubled  or  trebled  in  value;  such  is  the  rapid  process  of 
accumulation  in  a country  like  ours,  by  the  judicious  combina- 
tion of  capital  and  labor.* 

The  capitalist  undertaking  to  manage  a hundred  .ships,  mills 
or  stores,  could  not  prosper  belter  than  the  farming  experiment. 
Although  capital  thus  divided  info  minute  parcels  yields  the 
largest  return,  and  can  afford  to  pay  the  highest  rate  of  interest, 
yet  it  may  be  advantageously  borrowed  in  larger  sums,  and  for 
more  extended  and  costly  operations,  as  nianufacliiring,  navig.a- 
lion,  &c.  and  the  capitalist  is  content  in  such  cases  with  a lower 
rate  of  interest,  as  lie  is  saved  the  trouble  of  rnultiphing  his 
transactions,  and  of  re-investing  so  frequently.  Capital,  there- 
fore, w’hen  loaned,  has  its  wholesale  and  retail  price  or  rate  of 
interest. 

Usury. 

The  committee  being  satisfied  of  the  utility  of  borrowing  and 
lending,  it  remains  to  inquire  w'hat  regulations  and  restraints 


The  committe  are  aware  that  our  frontierscttlements  afford 
exceptions  to  this  rule  so  numerous,  ns  to  furnish  a (ilausible 
argument  against  onr  present  rate  of  interest.  But  these  settle- 
ments were  made  during  a period  of  five  or  six  years  succeeding 
the  late  war,  the  flood  ofemigration  breaking  away  at  that  lime, 
which  had  been  restrained  fora  quarter  of  a century  by  a pros- 
perous foreign  trade,  the  temporary  prosperity  of  manufactures 
on  the  sea  board,  and  the  hostile  and  unsettled  condition  of  the 
frontiers.  When  this  settlement  wms  making,  our  currency  was 
exceedingly  degraded  by  a long  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
baffling  the  skill  and  deranging  the  contracts  of  landlord  and  set- 
tler. One  company  alone  have  since  abated  near  a million  of 
dollars  in  principal,  besides  a large  amount  of  interest,  to  con- 
form those  contracts  to  a regulated  standard  currency,  and  also 
to  the  depressed  legal  price  of  United  States  lands- 
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the  law  should  impose  upon  tliese  contracts.  The  most  essmitial 
part  of  tile  contract,  that  of  fixing  the  value  of  the  capital  hor- 
rowed,  or  the  sum  on  wliioli  interest  is  to  be  charged,  wlicn 
that  capital  does  not  undeigo  the  process  of  tiaiisniutaiion  to 
currency,  but  passes  diiia-t  lioni  lender  to  borrower,  has  never 
been  deemed  a siiliject  (iroper  for  regiilalion  by  legislative  en- 
actment or  super\  i.-ion;  tlius  tlie  price  oi'  value  of  the  farm,  the 
cotton  mill,  or  the  sliip,  is  lelt  to  the  exirreise  of  individual  dis- 
cretion and  skill,  and  even  Ihe  I'orlicaranee  or  interest,  techni- 
cally called  rent  or  charter,  may  be  settled  by  the  parties  in  all 
cases  where  the  suwe  farm,  coitoii  mill  or  shiii,  are  to  he  re 
turned,  no  matter  how  remote  the  piuiod  of  resiortiliun;  but 
when  the  value  of  the  farm,  coiioii  null  or  ship,  is  to  be  restor- 
ed in  their  several  products,  agricultural,  mamilactured  or  com- 
mercial, and  these  products  are  to  be  converted  to  currency, 
then  legislation  has  decided  that  the  case  comes  within  its 
province,  and  the  interest,  hire,  charter  or  forbcartince,  is  no 
lotiger  a fit  subject  for  the  exercise  of  individual  Skill  and  agree- 
ment. Nor  is  this  all,  or  the  worst  of  all.  Legislalion  has  aNo 
decided,  (ii'  the  agmicy  of  cuiTeim)'-  happens  to  be  invoked), 
that  all  lending  and  borrowing  shall  conform  to  one  stand- 
ard, and  that  an  arbitrary  one,  which  yields  to  no  exigency,  a 
standard  at  or  below  which  all  must  lend  and  borrow,  vvitiiout 
regard  to  abundance  or  scarcity  of  ctiidtal,  amount  of  loan,  na- . 
lure  of  security,  prospect  o!’  gain  oi  hazard  of  loss. 

And  yet  this  legal  standard,  winch  professes  to  regulate  in- 
terest so  rigidly,  performs  almost  any  other  office  than  that  of 
regulating.  When  th.e  market  rate  of  interest  is  below  the 
legal  rate,  the  law  has  no  regnlaling  force,  capital  is  then  loaned 
at  the  market  rate,  the  law  being  a dead  letter.  When  the 
market  rate  at  one  place  is  below,  and  at  another  above  the 
legal  rate — for  instance  six  per  cent,  on  Long  Island  :uid  eight 
per  cent,  at  Chautanque,  the  legal  rate  ofseven  per  cent,  guard- 
ed by  penalties,  ipstead  of  equalizing  the  interest  of  the  two 
places,  as  it  professes  to  do,  would  tend  with  all  its  force  to 
increase  tlie  disparity,  by  checking  the  flow  of  capital  from 
the  cheap  to  the  dear  region,  depressing  the  market  rate  to 
five  per  cent,  on  Long  Island,  and  raising  it  to  nine  percent, 
in  Chautauque,  deranging  instead  of  regulating.  When  the 
market  rate  of  interest  at  retail,  or  for  stuns  of  small  amount, 
exceeds  seven  per  cent,  instead  of  regulating  for  this  valuable 
c!a.«s  of  borrowers,  the  law  denies  to  them  the  use  of  capital, 
and  in  efl'ect  forbids  their  borrowitig  at  all,  while  it  secures  to 
the  large  borrower  and  the  be.st  security  the  monopoly  of  bor- 
rowing. 

Another  class  of  borrowers,  though  not  regulated  by  legal  en- 
actmenls,  are  greatly  tmliarrasscd  and  oppntsscd  by  them.  We 
allude  to  the  class  whose  moral  inteitrity  forbids  tlie  suspicion 
that  they  uill  avail  theiuselves  of  the  penalties  of  a law,  the 
proffered  protection  of  which  they  are  willing  to  waive;  and  it 
is  creditable  to  our  community  that  this  class  i.s  numerous, 
comprising,  with  many  others,  almost  the  entire  mercantile  po- 
pulation; but  as  the  chiss  of  lenders  are  far  less  numerous  than 
the  borrowers,  and  many  of  them  are  deterred  by  ntoral  re 
straint,  and  others  by  suspicion  and  timidity,  from  making 
loans  at  high  interest,  this  large  class  of  iionorable  borrowers 
are  consigned  to  the  mercy  of  a few  lenders,  and  those  the 
most  enterprising  and  least  scrupulous  of  their  order,  while 
tlieir  more  scrupulous  competitors  retire  from  the  field  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  thousand  doors  tlirown  wide  open  for  the  pro- 
fitable investment  of  their  capital,  by  means  of  a temporary 
scarcity  thus  aggravated  by  their  own  cliange  ofpuroiit.  Even 
the  lender  himself,  whose  conscience  would  not  tolerate  a ten 
per  cent,  loan,  may,  v.  ilh  a clear  citnscience,  and  under  the 
protection  of  law,  purchase  the  estate  oftiie  person  to  whom  he 
liad  refused  the  loan,  at  a price  which  will  yield  twenty  per 
cent,  profit,  and  at  a sale  rendered  necessary  perhaps  by  such 
refusal. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  market  rate  of  interest  i.s  often,  and 
at  places  almost  always  below  the  legal  stnndani,  as  at  present 
regulated.  Such  standard,  therefore,  only  opi'rates  where  the 
market  rates  exceeds  this  limit,  and  then  it  works  posilive  mis- 
chief by  chei’king  an  influx  of  capital,  which  a higher  market 
would  lure  from  abroad;  locking  up  at  home  by  investment 
what  had  been  loaned,  denying  to  the  borrower  his  accustoini'd 
supply,  e.xpciling  capital  and  turning  it  into  new  channels,  rais- 
ing the  market  price  extravatrautly,  and  securin£r  to  a fi'w  the 
monopoly  of  iendinir  at  siicli  exairgerated  rates,  dei ancing  indiis 
try,  and  forcin';  our  citizens  to  a frequent  change  of  pursuit;  atid 
all  this  without,  as  we  believe,  one  solitary  beinffit  to  atone  for 
so  much  mischit'f. 

When  the  crops  ofa  country  fail,  famine  is  prevented  by  arise 
in  the  price  ofbread  stnfis,  which  rise  operates  bcncficiaily  two 
ways:  it  allures  a snp[)ly  from  foreign  countries,  atid  it  also  in- 
duces each  one  to  ctirtail  his  consumption  as  much  as  possible. 
What  would  be  thought,  in  tliis  age,  of  a law  that  should  coun- 
teract this  saltitiiry  rule  of  commerce,  and  from  a mistaken 
kindness  to  the  poor,  prevtmt  a rise  in  the  price  of  bread 
stuffsi’  All  liiws  restrtiininrt  the  price  or  hire  of  capital  operattt 
like  such  a law,  with  this  dilT'ercnce,  that  the  famine  would  fall 
indiscriminately  upoti  all  who  did  not  po.«.scss  breail,  although 
they  could  comtnand  the  means  to  buy  at  the  chetip  legal  rate, 
but  in  the  dearth  jiroducerl  by  the  attempt  to  make  capital 
cheap,  the  whole  calamity  falls  upon  the  borrower,  the  unfortu- 
nate victitn  oflegishitive  care. 

Our  statute  fixing  interest  forbids  us,  under  pcmilties,  to  invite 
capital  by  the  allurement  of  high  prices  to  our  market,  and  forces 
us  to  contract  our  business  by  bankruptcy  and  ruin  to  the  quan- 


tity of  capital  wdiich  under,  or  in  spite  of  the  legal  standard,  can 
be  had.  It  is  precisely  as  if  a famished  city  should  kill  its  in- 
habiianis,  till  the  numbers  left  w'ere  proportioned  to  the  quanti- 
ty oi'l'ood  on  hand. 

The  committee  are  aware  that  improvident  and  ruinous  loans 
are  contacted,  and  w'ould  continue  to  be  with  or  without  legal 
restraint;  but  so  far  from  requiring  legislative  interposition, 
these  losses  are  the  only  legitimate  and  effectual  restraints  upon 
improvident  borrowing. 

Capital  is  borrowed  solely  with  a view  to  gain;  a pledge  is  re- 
quired by  the  lender  equivalent  to  the  loan,  which  pledge  issur- 
it  ndcred  if  the  capital  is  dissipated.  Here  then  are  two  ino- 
live.s  of  equal  three  to  guide  and  control  the  borrower — tlie  hope 
of  gain  and  the  fear  of  loss.  If  the  hope  of  gain  be  strong,  the 
fear  of  loss  is  eipially  so:  if  the  desire  for  acijuisition  be  inordi- 
uate,  the  fear  ol'  loss  will  be  equally  controlling. 

Wiih  iiopcs  and  fears  thus  balanced,  experience  and  observa- 
tion alone  are  required  to  guide  the  judgment,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  impressive  and  admonitory  than  to  w'itness  a neighbor 
sn  uggling  for  years,  and  sinking  at  last  under  a lo:id  of  debt 
charged  with  a high  rate  of  interest;  all  who  witnessed  would 
avoid  tlie  danger  as  they  value  their  former  acquisitions  or  their 
future  hopes. 

Losses  arc  incident  to  all  pursuits  having  gain  for  their  object, 
and  they  admonish  to  prudence  and  caution.  Ship  building 
cea.ses  wlien  low  freights  give  warning  to  the  merchant  that  na- 
vigation has  been  pushed  to  excess — importations  are  arrested 
by  a losing  marlyet— so  money  borrowing  ceases  when  it  results 
m loss. 

The  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  state  will  be  advanced. 

1st.  In  promoting  the  free  circulation  of  foreign  and  domestic 
capital  over  our  state,  by  giving  stability  and  security  to  its  in- 
vestment, and  by  extending  legislative  facilities  to  associations 

who  borrow  and  lend  capital  unconnected  with  currency as 

savings  b;inks,  tru.-t  companies,  &c. 

2d.  i3y  restraining  banks  in  their  circulation  to  the  amount  of 
tlieir  capitals,  and  by  resiraining  them  in  their  discounts  to  6 per 
cent. 

3d.  By  repealing  the  usury  penalties,  except  in  relation  to 
banks,  and  fixing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  6 per  cent. 

It,  however,  the  usury  penalties  should  not  be  repealed,  we 
would  object  to  reducing  the  limit  of  interest  from  7 per  cent, 
which  seldom  presses  upon  the  market  rate,  except  in  the  new 
parts  of  our  state,  and  fixing  thatlimit  at  6 per  cent,  which  in  ma- 
ny parts  of  our  state,  and  at  all  times,  would  press  upon  the  market 
rate,  aggravating  the  evils  incident  to  the  present st.andard  of  in- 
terest. If  the.se  amendments  generally  sliould  not  prevail,  then 
we  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  further  progress  of 
tlie  bill  under  con.'^ideraiion  be  arrested,  in  conformity  with  the 
prayer  of  ail  the  memorials  addressed  to  the  senate. 

EEMABKS  OF  MR.  DAVIS,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 

In  the  house  of  represe'utatives,  February,  1833,  on  Mr.  Root’s 
amendment  to  Mr.  Beardsley’s  amendment  to  the  part  of  the  bill 
iL'hich  relates  to  ivool. 

Mr.  Speaker,  (said  Mr.  Davis),  it  is  worth  our  while,  before 
we  vote  on  this  measure— as  it  is  the  first,  and  will  be  followed 
by  others  of  like  character— to  understand  what  principles  we 
act  upon.  The  amendment  proposes  to  reduce  the  duty  on 
wool,  in  three  years  to  2.5  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  and  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  proposes  to  leave  that  duty  at  30  per 
cent.  He  should,  he  thought,  vote  for  both,  not  because  he  ap- 
proved of  them,  or  con.-idered  them  as  suitable  acts  of  legisla- 
tion for  this  government  to  adopt,  but  because  he  considered 
them  more  favorable  to  the  great  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  than  the  bill;  and  this  was' the  only  reason  why  he 
should  give  them  his  sujiport,  if  he  gave  it  at  all. 

He  would,  while  up,  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  probably 
few  metnbers  on  the  floor  felt  more  anxious  than  he  did  to  see 
this  all  stirring  subject  settled— to  see  national  harmony  restor- 
ed, and  the  jarring  opinions,  if  possible,  reconciled.  He  had 
from  the  outset  enterlained  this  sentiment,  and  while  all  around 
him  seemed  to  concur  in  it,  and  seemed  anxious  to  allay  excite- 
ment, and  to  cheri.sh  better  feeling,  it  gave  him  pain  to  observe 
that  the  house,  after  more  than  four  weeks  of  intense  labor,  had 
approximated  little  towards  it;  indeed,  he  said,  the  signs  of  the 
times  W'ere  such  that  he  despaired  of  any  reasonable  adjust- 
ment. 

He  saw'  the  bill  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  execrat- 
ed throughout  the  country  as  a measure  unsuitable  to  be  the 
basis  of  future  revenue.  He  u.«ed  no  harsher  language  than 
fiicts  justified,  for  it  gives  satisfaction  no  where  in  the  portions 
of  the  union  attached  to  the  protection  of  our  industry;  and  he 
was  equally  confident  if  was  reprobated  where  he  supposed  it 
w'as  designed  to  give  contentment.  We  had  now  had  it  under 
con-ideratjon  a month,  had  endeavored  to  amend,  alter,  adjust 
and  bring  it  into  an  acccqitable  form.  We  had  labored  early  and 
late,  and  what  had  it  all  come  to.’  Would  any  one  say  we  are 
now'  apparently  any  nearer  to  the  object  of  desire  than  w'hen 
we  commenced?  Every  motion,  every  proposition  to  modify 
this  bill,  unsatisfactory  as  its  provisions  are,  has  been  steadily 
and  resolutely  resisted,  by  the  south,  and  w’e  have  this  painful 

i evidence  that  no  Hctfer  propositions,  no  terms  more  just  and 
beneficial  to  the  country,  are  to  be  offered  to  us.  The  bill,  there- 
fore, and  nothing  else,  has  the  approbation  of  those  opposed  to 
the  tariff.  We  have,  therefore,  he  observed,  no  alternative  left, 
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but  to  resist  a measure  so  unjust  and  injurious;  and  this,  for  one, 
he  sliould  do  to  tlie  last,  if  it  were  not  improved. 

The  Speaker.  'I’he  getilleman  from  Massachusetts  must  con- 
fine his  remarks  to  the  ameiidiiicnt. 

Mr.  D.  inquired  if  it  was  not  in  order  for  him  to  argue  that  the 
proposed  decrease  of  duty  was  impolitic  and  bad  legislation.^ 

The  speaker  assented  to  this. 

Mr.  D.  observed,  he  believed  he  had  confined  himself  within 
the  Strictest  rules  of  order,  and  should  continue  so  to  do.  He 
had  spoken  at  large,  on  a preceding  day,  of  the  injurious  policy 
of  reducing  wages,  and  of  tne  pernicious  tendency  it  had  to 
make  a poor,  ignorant  and  miserable  population,  like  lli.it  of 
Europe.  He  had  said  that  diuii;s  could  not  be  reduced  on  pro- 
tected articles  without  producing  this  etfect  to  an  extent  propor- 
tioned to  the  reduction;  and  this  would  not  reach  manufactur- 
ers alone,  but  all  laborers  in  the  country.  He  had  therefore 
said,  a question  of  reduction  was  one  of  serious  import  and 
should  be  well  considered.  And  he  would  now  inquire  if  tlie 
avowed  object  of  this  liill  was  not  a reduction  of  rcvfcnue  be- 
cause there  would  be  a suiplus  in  the  treasury.?  He  did  not 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Beardsley), 
that  we  had  any  evidence  before  us  of  such  an  excess  of  reve- 
nue. The  secretary  of  the  treasury  proved  to  us  last  summer, 
if  the  bill  then  passed,  which  did  become  a law,  that  it  would 
raise  only  a revenue  of  ^1-2,000,000;  hut  he  now  alleges,  only  a 
few  months  having  elapsed,  that  it  will  produce  ^18,000,000. 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  his  reasons  for  this  change  of  esti- 
mates; nor  is  it  easy  to  settle  which  opinion  i.s  entitled  to  most 
con'ideratiou.  If  it  will  raise  no  more  than  ^12,000,000,  the 
government  will  need  that  sum,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for 
further  reduction.  The  secretary,  however,  does  not  pretend 
that  even  if  the  sum  of  ;$18,000,000  is  raised,  that  there  would 
be  any  surplus  this  year,  for  the  whole  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
demands  of  the  government.  No  excess  can  accrue,  therefore, 
before  the  close  of  the  year  18.34,  and  it  is  by  his  statement  pro- 
blematical whether  tliere  w-ill  bo  any  then.  Why  should  we  be 
pressed  so  m gently  on  this  subject  now,  as  if  it  was  a matter  of 
certainty,  when  it  is  only  a contingent.?  Why  should  w'e  be 
forced  to  go  forward  blindfold — to  grope  along  a path  which  the 
secretary  himself  seems  not  able  to  point  out  with  any  certain 
knowledge.?  Yet  this  reduction  is  alleged  to  be  the  main  object 
of  the  bill,  and  we  are  urged  to  act  here  as  if  we  kiie'vv  that  the 
laws  would  place  in  the  treasury  six  millions  ofsurplus  revenue 
in  1834;  and  this  is  the  reason  pressed  unceasingly  upon  us  to 
pass  the  bill. 

Such  matters,  he  said,  as  came  properly  • before  us  he  was 
willing  to  consider.  The  public  debt  was  nearly  paid  off,  and 
we  shall  consequently  have  less  occasion  for  money — we  mu.st 
therefore  raise  less  tlian  we  hitherto  have  done,  but  we  had  not 
been  unmindful  of  this  event,  and  had  prcparerl  for  it  by  lessen- 
ing the  revenue  ten  or  twelve  millions  in  ashorl  period.  He 
admitted  that  the  argument  against  an  accumulating  surplus 
in  the  treasury  was  sounrl,  and  did  not  deny  that  the  govern- 
ment must  be  limited  in  its  income  to  its  necessary  expendi- 
tures, but  the  enemies  of  American  industry  insist  on  lessruiing 
the  protection  of  the  laborer,  on  the  ground  of  a surplus.  He  de- 
sired assurance  of  the  existenca  of  such  surplus — before  he  act- 
ed on  this  question,  he  wished  to  be  made  reasonably  certain 
that  hostility  to  our  industry  did  not  outrun  all  other  considera- 
tions. 

In  voting,  he  said  he  should  keep  these  con'iderations  stea- 
dily in  view,  and  would  reiterate  that  he  should  support  no  bill 
that  abandoned  the  principle  of  protection.  In  reducing  the  re- 
venue, let  us,  he  said,  understand  what  we  do,  and  u()on  wMiat 
principles  we  act.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  here,  that  the  only 
mode  of  reducing  revenue,  is  to  reduce  all  duties  on  imports 
equally.  He  protested  against  this,  as  a false,  unsound  theory, 
designed  to  destroy  by  its  insidious  action,  the  protective  doc- 
trine, without  accomplishing  the  object  it  professed  to  have  in 
view.  The  bill  before  us,  which  is  recommended  because  it  is 
alleged  to  be  nece.s3ary  to  reduce  revenue,  contains  items  that 
by  this  process  will  increase,  instead  of  diminishing  revenue. 
Take,  for  example'Jardent  spirits — the  duty  on  w'hich  is  perhaps 
one  hundred  and  fi^ty  per  cent,  and  suppose  thi.s  duty  reduced 
to  seventy  five  per  cent,  will  not  the  iinportations  which  are 
now  restrained  by  the  very  high  duty  be  so  increase  as  to  in- 
crease the  revenue.?  The  committee  of  ways  and  means,  he 
said  he  believed,  admitted  that  this  would  be  the  result.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  other  articles. 

Mr.  Wilde  rose  and  inquired  if  it  was  in  order  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject,? 

The  speaker  said  no,  the  argument  must  be  confined  to  tlie 
amendment. 

Mr.  Davis  desired  to  be  informed  if  it  was  not  in  order  to 
shew  the  impolicy  of  reducing  duties  on  wool  in  the  manner 
proposed. 

The  speaker  replied,  yes.  There  was  a cry  from  different 
quarters,  “go  on — go  on.”  The  argument  he  had  used,  was  to 
that  point.  The  general  proposition  is  to  reduce  the  revenue, 
and  to  accomplish  this  object  the  amendment  proposes  to  re- 
duce the  duty  on  wmol.  To  this  he,  in  the  form  in  which  it  stood, 
was  opposed,  and  his  argument  he  considered  direct  and  legiti- 
mate for  this  purpose.  The  speaker  nodded  assent.  Certain 
and  fixed  principles,  he  said,  ought  to  govern  us  in  this  and  all 
votes  that  we  give  on  this  and  all  other  propositions  for  reduc- 
tion— and  at  the  head  should  stand  constantly  the  principle  of 
protecting  American  industrv — no  measure  should  meet  with 
countenance  that  aims  to  abolish  this. 


The  gentleman  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Beardsley),  said,  the 
only  wise  way  to  reduce  is  to  do  it  gradually.  With  that  gen- 
tleman, he  said,  he  concurred  thus  far — but  we  ought  to  look  us 
well  at  what  we  had  done  as  to  what  we  were  called  on  to  do. 

In  July  last,  congress  considered  this  matter  with  the  most 
anxious  and  deliberate  attention,  and  lowered  the  duty  greatly, 
and  this  should  not  escape  observation,  as  any  attempt  to  de- 
scend further  may  be  attended  with  great  peril,  and  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  grievous  calamity.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  observ- 
ed, greater  reductions  were  demanded  to  compose  the  irritated 
state  of  feeling  which  is  alleged  to  exist  in  the  country,  and  how 
can  it  be  done.?  If  done  at  ail,  it  can  be  accomplished  in  but 
one  way,  witliout  violence  to  private  rights  and  great  private 
suffering.  It  must  be  gradual — very  gradual — and  a long  time, 
and  arranged  with  great  judgement  and  discretion.  There  is  an 
immense  interest<it  slake,  and  the  prosperity — nay,  almost  the 
existence  of  a vast  population  involved  in  it,  and  it  should  be 
approached  with  caution,  and  changes  affecting  it  made  w’ith 
sound  judgement.  What,  he  said,  lie  would  repeat,  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do.?  Last  July  a great  cliange  was  made,  but  the  law 
goes  into  operation  in  IMtirch  next;  lliat  cliange  which  was  a re- 
duction of  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  pre.scnt  duties  on  wool  is  still 
future,  and  will  congress  add  to  it  the  present  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  fil'teen  per  cent,  of  the  duties  of  1832.?  Can  the  country 
bear  this.?  for  it  is  to  be  followed  up  on  woollens  and  other  arti- 
cles. MMI  the  wool  grower  be  satisfied  to  have  his  property 
made  thus  the  sport  of  this  body.?  But  this  is  not  ail,  for  this 
reduction  is  to  continue  for  three  years  after  the  same  rale. 
This  is  not  gradual,  but  rapid — very  rapid — and  full  of  hazard. 
The  time  is  not  long  enough,  es[iecially  for  men  in  debt.  The 
descent  should  be  slow;  the  annual  reduction  so  small,  that  by 
increased  skill  and  economy,  men  may'  not  only  exert  them- 
selves, but  may  succeed  in  meeting  it.  If,  he  said,  you  descend 
sixtemi  or  twenty  per  cent,  in  a year,  they  will  sit  down  in  de- 
spair, being  unable  to  grafiple  with  it.  Men  should  have  time 
to  prepare  for  changes  in  their  business.  This  proposition  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  goes  by  long  strides;  it  is  very 
hurried;  and  though,  said  he,  the  principle  is  the  right  one,  yet 
the  details  are  objectionable. 

He  said  he  had  occupied  tlie  attention  of  the  house  much 
longer  than  he  intended  wljen  he  rose.  He  would  not,  in  con- 
clusion, say  the  wool  growers  or  the  manufacturers  would  bear 
any  change  from  the  bill  of  ?32,  without  hard  pressurt^nd  stif- 
ferins.  He  believed  they  would  not,  but  hoped  they  would 
willingly  make  great  .sacrifices  for  repose.  They  were  vt'caried 
witli  this  endless  warfare.  And  believin':  such  to  be  their  feel- 
ings, he  should,  for  one,  lake  the  re.sponsibiiit.v  of  voting  a judi- 
cious and  gradual  reduction,  if  the  discontented  would  sit  down 
and  be  at  p.“.ace  under  it;  otherwise  he  would  not  lift  his  finger 
to  carry  any  measure  through.  He  rose  to  express  these  general 
views,  that  his  course  on  this,  and  the  measures  which  will  suc- 
ceed, might  be  understood.  He  did  not  propose,  at  present,  to 
introduce  any  measure,  but  hoped,  if  the  south  desired,  as  they 
had  often  expressed  themselves,  to  save  our  manufactures,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  compose  all  controversy,  that  some  gentle- 
man from  that  quarter  would  offer  something  beside  this  bill, 
which  no  man  in  favor  of  protection  can  support. 

— ® — 

TKEA3URY  CONSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  3'ARIFF. 

CIRCULAR  TO  OFFICERS  OF  THE  CUSTOMS. 

Treasury  department,  ^vrilHOth,  18.33. 

The  7th  section  of  the  act  of  tlie  14th  July,  1832,  entitled  “an 
act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  imposing  dulies  on  im- 
ports,’? provides,  “that  in  all  cases  where  the  duty  which  now  is, 
or  hereafter  may  6e  imposed  on  any  goods,  wares  nr  merchandise, 
irnfiorted  into  the  United  Stales,  shall,  by  law,  be  regulated,  or 
be  directed  to  be  estimated  or  levied  U[ion  tlie  value  of  the 
square  yard,  or  of  any  other  quantity  or  parcel  thereof;  nud  in 
all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed  any  ad  valorem  rate 
of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the 
United  States,  it  .shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  within  whose 
district  the  same  shall  be  imported  or  entered,  to  cause  the  ac- 
tual value  thereof,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  which 
the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the  United  States,  to  be 
appraised,  estimated  and  ascertained,  and  the  niitnher  of  such 
yard,:,  parcels  or  quantities,  and  such  actual  value  of  every 
of  them  as  the  case  may  require;  and  it  shall,  in  every  case,  be 
the  duty  of  the  appraisers  of  the  United  States  and  every  of 
them,  and  every  other  person  who  shall  act  as  such  apptaiser, 
by  all  the  reasonable  ways  or  means  in  his  or  their  power,  to  as- 
certain, estimate  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  value,  any  in- 
voice or  affidavit  thereto  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the 
said  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  at  the  time  purchased,  and 
place  from  whence  the  same  shall  have  been  impoited  into  the 
United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quan- 
tities, and  such  actual  value  of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may 
require,”  &c.  &c. 

The  9th  section  of  the  same  act  provides,  “that  it  .shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  under  the  direction  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  from  time  to  time,  to  estab- 
lish such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  the  president  of  the  United  States  shall 
think  proper,  to  secure  a just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal 
of  all  goods,  wares  and  merchandise,  as  aforesaid,  imported 
into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  entries  of  such  ac- 
tual value  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels  or  other 
quantities,  as  the  case  may  require,  and  of  such  actual  value  of 
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every  of  them;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  report  all  such  rules  and  regulations,  with  the  rea- 
sons therefor,  to  the  then  next  session  of  congress.” 

The  1st  section  of  the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833,  entitled 
“an  act  to  modify  the  act  of  the  14th  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty- two,  and  all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on 
imports,”  declares  “that  from  and  after  the  31st  day  of  Decem- 
ber, one  thosand  eight  hundred  and  thitty-three,  in  all  cases 
where  duties  are  imposed  on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  the 
14th  day  of  July,  1832,  entitled  ‘an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the 
several  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,’  or  by  any  other  ac). 
shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  thereof,  one-tenth 
part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted,”  &c. 

It  is  believed  that  by  this  provision,  and  as  necessary  to  the 
execution  of  the  law,  all  duties  imposed  by  any  act  of  congress, 
upon  foreign  imports,  are  substanti.ally  regulated  by,  and  are  di- 
rected to  be  estimated  and  levied  upon,  the  value  of  the  square 
yard,  where  that  is  the  form,  and  upon  some  other  quantity  or 
parcel  in  cases  where  the  duty  is  not  imposed  by  the  square  yard, 
and  that  consequently  the  authority  conferred  by  the  9th  section 
aforesaid,  must  neces.sarily  be  exercised,  for  the  more  effectual 
execution  of  the  said  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833. 

The  following  rules  and  regulations  are  therefore  established, 
under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a just,  faithful  and  impartial  apprisal  of  all 
goods,  wares  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
from  and  after  the  31st  December  next,  and  for  the  just  and  pro- 
per entries  of  the  actual  value  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards, 
parcels  or  other  quantities,  as  the  case  may  require. 

In  all  cases  of  ad  valorem  duties  under  the  act  of  the  14th 
July,  183*2,  or  any  other  act,  the  regulations  at  present  autho- 
rised bylaw,  for  ascertaining  the  actual  value,  will  remain  unal- 
tered. With  respect  to  those  articles  liable  to  a specific  duty, 
or  other  duty  than  that  of  ad  valorem,  the  actual  value  thereof 
at  the  time  purchased,  and  place  from  which  the  same  shall 
have  been  imported  into  the  United  States  or  in  the  country 
wherein  the  same  may  have  been  originally  manufactured  or 
produced  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  appraised,  estimated  and 
ascertained,  and  the  number  of  yards,  or  square  yards,  tons, 
pounds,  gallons,  bushels  or  other  parcels  or  quantities,  and  such 
actual  value  of  any  of  tliem  as  the  case  may  require,  and  just 
and  proper  entries  thereof  be  made,  in  the  same  manner  and 
according  to  the  same  regulations,  as  are  required  by  the  said 
act  of  the  14th  July,  1832,  and  other  acts  now  in  force  in  regard 
to  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duty;  and  in  all  cases  the  same  ve- 
rification of  invoices  and  other  proofs  will  be  required  and  pro- 
duced as  are  at  present  authorised  in  respect  to  articles  liable  by 
previous  acts  to  an  ad  valorem  duty. 

The  value  of  all  such  articles  being  thus  .ascertained,  the  pro- 
portion which  the  duty  now  paid  by  such  articles  bears  to  the 
said  value,  will  be  calculated,  and  from  the  excess  thereof  be- 
yond twenty  per  centum:  that  is  to  say,  where  such  proportion 
shall  be  equ.al  to  fifty  per  centum,  there  shall  be  deducted  ten 
per  centum  upon  thirty  per  centum,  or  three  dollars;  and  from 
after  the  31sl  December,  1835,  the  like  deduction  shall  be  made 
from  the  same  excess,  or  ten  per  centum  upon  thirty  per  centum, 
being  three  dollars  more;  and  in  the  same  manner,  at  the  seve- 
ral periods  specified  in  the  said  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833,  until 
the  31st  of  December,  1839,  from  and  after  which,  one-half  of 
the  residue  of  such  excess  will  be  dedneted,  and  the  other  half 
thereof  from  and  after  the  30th  of  June,  1842. 

From  the  proportion  of  the  duty  thus  ascertained  upon  the 
wines  of  France,  in  addition  to  the  said  ten  per  centum,  there 
will  also  be  deducted  such  further  per  centum  as  will  be  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  discrimination  in  favor  of  such  wines, 
stipulated  in  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  French,  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1831,  and  authorised  bylaw. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  .all  manufactures  of  cotton, 
or  of  which  cotton  shall  be  a component  part,  will  be  appraised, 
estimated  and  ascertained,  and  the  number  of  yards,  square 
yards,  or  otherwise,  parcel  or  quantities,  and  of  such  actual  va- 
lue thereof  as  the  case  may  require,  will  be  ascertained,  and 
just  and  proper  entries  thereof  made,  according  to  the  foregoing 
regulations. 

It  is  believed  that  the  value  of  foreign  imports  referred  to  in  the 
act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1833,  is  not  the  assumed  value  on  which  the 
duty  upon  all  manufactures  of  cotton,  or  of  which  cotton  shall 
be  a eomponent  part,  i-s  directed  to  he  estimated  under  the  .act  of 
the  14th  of  July,  1832 — viz:  of  thirty  cents,  if  not  dyed,  colored, 
pointed  or  stained,  though  valued  at  less  than  thirty  cents; 
and  of  thirty-jive  cents  if  dyed,  colored,  painted  or  stained, 
though  valued  at  less  than  thirty-five  cents  the  square  yard. 
This  value  is  merely  artificial,  and  assumed  by  previous  laws 
as  a means  of  augmenting  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  imposed, 
for  the  purpose  of  protection,  upon  such  articles;  and  the  amount 
of  the  duty,  although  ascertained  by  the  adofUior,  of  the  mini 
mum  principle,  is  the  proportion  which  the  sum  collected  by  the 
government  bears  to  the  actual  value  of  the  article:  and,  there- 
fore, a quantity  of  such  cottons,  costing  in  fact  eighty  dollars, 
but  v.alued  for  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  July, 
1832,  at  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  really  pays  a duty  of 
75  per  centum  upon  the  true  value  thereof 

The  act  of  the  *2d  of  March,  18.33,  however,  proceeds  upon  a 
different  principle,  and  aims  at  a different  purpose.  It  ob- 
viously inteml.-s  to  make  an  equal  deduction  frotn  the  duty  on  all 
foreign  imports,  and  ultini.ately  to  reduce  it  to  a rate  not  exceed- 
ing twenty  per  centum  upron  the  real,  and  not  an  assumed,  va- 


lue of  the  articles  imported.  This  last  purpose  is  explicitly 
stated  in  the  last  clause  of  the  5th  section,  which  provides 
“that  all  imports  on  which  the  1st  section  of  this  act  may  ope- 
rate, and  all  articles  now  admitted  to  entry  from  duty,  or  paying 
a less  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem,  before  the 
said  thirtieth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  for- 
ty two,  from  and  after  that  day,  may  be  admitted  to  entry,  sub- 
ject to  such  duty,  not  exceeding  twenty  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem, as  shall  be  provided  for  by  law.”  And  the  first  section, 
which  has  been  already  referred  to,  expressly  provides  for  the 
deduction,  after  the  30lh  of  June,  1842,  of  all  excess  of  foreign 
imports  above  twenty  per  centum  on  the  value  thereof,  which 
shall  have  been  imposed  by  previous  laws,  and  to  which  they 
may  then  be  subject. 

The  object  of  thus  establishing  a general  ad  valorem  duty  on 
foreign  imports,  and  of  equalizing  the  rate  can  only  be  attained 
by  calculating  the  duty  on  the  real,  instead  of  the  assumed  va- 
lue. This  purpose  is  more  particularly  manifest  from  the  last 
clause  of  the  third  section,  which  provides  that  from  and  after 
the  30th  of  June,  1842,  “the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law 
on  gonds,  wares  and  merchandise,  shall  be  assessed  upon  the 
value  thereof  at  the  port  where  the  same  shall  be  entered,  under 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.”  Each  of  these 
clauses  relates  to  the  actual  value  of  the  foreign  import,  and 
they  differ  only  in  estimating  that  v.alue;  previously  to  the  30th 
of  June,  1842,  the  value  in  the  foreign  country  being  taken,  and 
after  that  time,  the  value  at  the  port  of  entry.  The  object  of 
neither  can  be  accomplished  at  any  period,  by  adhering  to  the 
nominal  value  assumed  by  previous  acts,  or  to  the  rale  of  ad 
valorem  founded  upon  such  assumption. 

In  all  importations  of  manufactures  of  cotton,  therefore,  or  of 
which  cotton  shall  be  a component  part,  after  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1833,  the  value  thereof  will  be  .ascertained  in  the  man- 
ner, aforesaid;  and  from  the  amount  which  the  rate  of  duty  under 
the  act  of  the  14lh  of  July,  18.32,  or  any  other  act,  shall  exceed 
twenty  per  centum  on  such  value,  the  deduction  required  by  the 
act  ofthe2d  of  March,  1833,  will  be  made  according  to  the  fore- 
going rules. 

Though  these  rules  and  regulations  will  not  go  into  effect  until 
the  1st  of  January  next,  they  have  been  thus  eaily  adopted  and 
made  public  for  the  purpose  of  giving  timely  notice  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers and  merchants,  and  all  others  concerned;  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  verification,  by  the  consuls  abroad,  of  the  in- 
voices of  importations  to  be  made  after  that  time. 

LOUIS  McLANE,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

— ».♦©  ® ©««<•- 

CONFLAGRATION  OF  THE  TREASURY  BUILDINGS. 

7'reasury  department.  .Sprit  12<A,  1833. 

In  the  late  conflagration  of  the  treasury  building,  nearly  all 
the  correspondence  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  from  the 
establishment  of  the  department  to  the  31st  March,  1833,  was 
destroyed,  including,  as  well  the  original  letters  and  communi- 
cations addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  as  the  records 
of  the  letters  and  communications  written  by  him.  With  a 
view  to  repair  the  loss,  as  far  as  may  be  practic.able,  all  officers 
of  the  United  States,  are  requested  to  cause  copies  to  be  pre- 
pared, and  authenticated  by  them,  of  any  letters  (excepting 
those  hereinafter  alluded  to)  which  they  may  at  any  time  have 
written  to,  or  received  from,  the  secretary  of  the  treasurj;  and 
all  those  vvtio  have  been  in  office,  and  other  individu.als  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  elsewhere,  are  in\nted  to  do  the 
same.  That  this  correspondence  may  be  arranged  into  appro- 
priate books,  it  is  reque.^ted  that  it  be  copied  on  folio  foolscap 
paper,  with  a sufficient  margin  on  all  sides  to  admit  of  binding, 
and  that  no  more  tlian  one  letter  be  contained  on  a leaf.  It  is 
.also  requested,  that  the  copies  be  written  in  a plain  and  distinct 
or  engrossing  hand.  Where  the  origit\al  letter  can  be  spared,  it 
would  be  preferred.  The  reasonable  expense  incurred  in  copy- 
ing the  papers  now  requested,  not  exceeding  the  rate  of  ten 
cents  for  every  hundred  words,  will  be  defrayed  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  correspondence  which  h.as  been  sa\^.  and  of  which, 
therefore,  no  copies  are  desired,  are  the  records  of  the  letters 
written  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  To  presidents  and 
cashiers  of  banks,  from  the  1st  October,  1819,  to  the  *20th  Fe- 
bruary, 183.3;  all  the  correspondence  relating  to  revolutionary 
claims  under  the  act  of  15lh  May,  1828,  and  to  claims  of  Virei- 
nia  officer^  to  half  pay,  under  the  act  of  5th  July,  18.32;  and  to 
applicants  for  the  benefits  of  tlie  acts  of  the  2d  March,  1831, 
and  14th  July,  18-32,  for  the  relief  of  certain  insolvent  debtors  of 
the  United  States.  Copies  of  some  circular  letters  and  instruc- 
tions, written  by  the  secretary  have  also  been  preserved:  and  it 
is  requested  that,  before  a copy  be  made  of  any  circular  letter  or 
instruction,  written  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  date 
and  object  of  the  circular  be  first  stated  to  the  department,  and 
its  wishes  on  the  snhiect  ascertained. 

LOUIS  McLiAf^E,  secretary  of  the  treasury. 


Prices  current — Baltimore,  May  3.  Flour,  be.st 
white  wheat,  6 7.5@7  25;  other  from  5 2(^5  75— How- 
ard street  5 25(^5  37^.  Best  red  wheat  1 15(^1  2(>— 
white  1 30@1  35;  corn  65(5^66,  rye  74,  oats  37^@40; 
clover  seed  8 00.  Whiskey,  1 st  proof,  29^(^30^.  Wool 
— washed,  from  2.5(^50;  unwashed,  from  16(S^S0.  Beef 
on  the  hoof  5 50(g;’6  25.  Oak  woqd  3 (W(^  25;  pine. 
2 25.  {.American  Farmer. 
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QC^A  violent  assault  was  committed  on  the  person  of  the  pre- 
fidvnt  of  the  United  States,  at  Alexandria,  on  Monday  last,  hy 
Mr.  Randolph,  lately  dismissed  from  the  navy — the  particulars 
of  which  will  he  found  in  subsequent  pages.  We  have  no  com- 
ments to  make  on  this  outrage.  It  requires  none.  It  will,  as 
it  ought,  receive  the  unqualified  reprobation  of  every  good  citi- 
zen— whether  the  otfence  be  considered  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic office  held  by  the  assailed,  or  his  advanced  age  and  long  and 
distinguished  services. 

We  have  inserted,  (as  was  intended  before  an  account  of  the 
assault  reached  us),  Mr.  Randolph’s  address  to  the  public,  set- 
ting forth  his  case — and  added  an  article,  on  the  same  subject, 
which  has  since  appeared  in  the  “Globe:”  but  the  merits  of  the 
matters  stated  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  any  sort  of  influence 
either  to  excuse  or  aggravate  the  offence  of  Mr.  Randolph— it 
admits  of  no  excuse,  needs  no  aggravation. 

(fc;^We  present  a collection  of  law  cases,  briefly  deciding 
certain  important  points  concerning  matters  of  cver^-day  inter- 
est to  the  public,  and  such  as  every-body  ought  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with. 

()(P-Under  the  head  of  “Foreign  Articles”  we  have  inserted 
an  account  of  the  passage  of  the  “Irish  disturbances  bill,”  and 
certain  interesting  views  of  the  origin  and  prospects  of  negro 
slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies.  If  the  government  shall 
carry-out  its  plans  concerning  the  slaves,  a compensation  to  the 
owners  of  them  cannot  be  avoided  without  committing  a flagrant 
act  of  injustice — for  it  was  the  [British]  government  which  estab- 
lished the  right  of  property  in  one  man  over  the  person  of  his 
fellow  being,  in  the  British  West  Indies,  &c.  On  the  policy  of 
the  project,  and  concerning  its  efi’ects — there  is  much  room  for 
discussion. 

C(^We  much  desire  to  publish  and  record,  Mr.  Burges’  able 
speech  in  the  house  of  representatives,  at  the  last  session  of 
congress,  on  the  tariff— and  especially  because  of  its  important 
statistics.  Its  length  has  heretofore  prevented  its  insertion— but 
we  expect  soon  to  have  room  for  it.  It  will  not  sufter  by  the 
delay,  nor  “perish  in  the  using.” 

“Yankee  notions.”  We  inserted  an  article  in  our 
last,  stating  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  had\§•^■ue7^ 
a property  worth  30^000  dollars,  as  an  asylum  for  the 
blind,  on  the  condition  that  50,000  dollars  should  be 
raised  as  a fund  to  support  the  institution — adding  that  Mr. 
J.  P.  Cushing  had  put  down  5,000  of  the  50,000,*  and 
that  others  were  expected  to  contribute  large  sums,  &c. 
The  ladies  of  Boston  have  “notions,”  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tlemen, and  tliey  got  up  a fair,  at  Faneuil  Hall,  on  the 
1st  inst.  of  which  we  have  a long  and  vivid  account,  but 
cannot  make  room  for.  The  display  of  ladies,  and  of  the 
work  of  their  hands,  seems  to  have  been  truly  magnificent; 
and  the  result  was — that  the  receipts  amounted  to  about 
ten  thousand  dollars,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  instruction 
and  support  of  the  blind.  A blessing  will  attend  such 
“notions;”  and,  tliongh  some  have  preferred  strong  ob- 
jections to  such  exhibitions  of  ladies,  and  we  certainly 
think  that  they  ought  not  to  be  frecpient — the  objects 
accomplished  powerfully  plead  in  favor  of  them.  And 
besides,  they  afford  convenient  opportunities  for  persons 
to  contribute  such  sums  as  are  best  suited  to  the  condition 
of  their  purse,  or  flow  of  their  heart,  without  an  appre- 
hension of  shame  fora“mite  put  into  the  treasury ;”  or  hope 
of  applause  for  a gift  bestowed.  A gentleman,  whose  name 
is  not  stated,  sent  $300  to  the  fair,  with  orders  to  invest 
the  money  in  a pen-iviper! 

“More  Yankee  notions.”  The  quadrant,  the  idea 
of  steam  M'agons,  the  practical  application  of  steam-power 

* At  the  latest  account,  only  1.5  of  the  50  thousand  remained 
to  be  raised;  so  there  is  no  fear  that  Mr.  Perkins’  “notion”  will 
be  “nullified,”  which  may  shew  lack  of  “chivalry”  at  BostonI 
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in  propelling  boats,  the  cotton  gin,  the  card  making  ma- 
chine, and  a multitude  of  other  important  and  useful  ma- 
chines— are  “Yankee  notions.”  And  the  following,  co- 
pied from  a New  York  paper,  adds  anotlier  “notimi”  to 
the  list: 

It  is  we  believe,  generally  understood,  that  in  complet- 
ing the  manufacture  of  a single  pin  in  the  ordinary  me- 
thod twelve  persons  are  employed  in  various  branches; 
and  Mr.  Babbage  in  his  treatise  says  that  the  lowest 
number  employed  is  ten.  Wewere  this  morning  invited 
to  examine  a beautiful  piece  of  mechanism  made  and 
patented  by  Dr.  J.  J.  How,  of  this  city,  by  which  a pin 
is  completed  from  the  wire  by  a single  turn  of  a crank. 
By  this  ingenious  invention  from  forty  to  fifty  pins  are 
made  each  minute,  and  they  are  produced  more  perfect 
than  those  made  in  the  ordinary  way.  Dr.  How  goes  out 
with  his  machine  to  England  in  the  packet  ship  Montreal, 
which  is  to  sail  on  the  lUth  instant.  He  intends  to  take 
out  a patent  both  in  England  and  France.  The  machine 
was  maile  at  the  raanufactoi  y of  Messrs.  Hoe  & Co.  Gold 
street,  w here  it  can  be  seen  during  this  day. 

Inventions,  &c.  Judge  Hinkle,  of  Hanover,  Pa.  has 
invented  and  obtained  a patent  for  an  appai-atus,  which 
he  calls  a ^'■steam  generator  and  r<^7i6T,”and  which  from 
the  certificates  published,  appears  to  be  an  important 
improvement  in  steam  machinery.  A distiller  in  Hei- 
delberg township  certificates  that  by  means,  of  the  ap- 
paratus, he  is  able  to  procure  in  one  hour  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  gallons  of  whiskey,  while  by  the  old  process 
from  six  to  eight  gallons  only  were  procured  in  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Muraina,  the  proprietor  of  the  steam  mill  near 
Hanover,  says,  that  before  ’the  introduction  of  the  appa- 
ratus, when  the  mill  was  in  good  order,  61^  bushels  of 
grain  could  be  ground  in  nine  hours  with  a half  a cord  of 
wood;  but  that  by  means  of  the  improvement,  he  can  now 
grind  82  bushels  in  eight  hours,  with  the  same  quantity 
of  fuel.  These  ax’e  important  advantages,  and  an  inven- 
tion capable  of  producing  them,  cannot  fail  to  get  into 
general  use. 

A watchmaker  of  the  name  of  Buschman,  living  at 
Eisenberg,  not  far  from  Attemburg  in  Saxony,  has  con- 
trived a piece  of  machinery,  which  without  the  assistance 
of  steam,  has  been  found  strong  enough  to  move  a heavily 
laden  wagon,  placed  in  a fresh  ploughed  field,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  although  sixteen  horses  could  not  stir  it. 
The  machine  may  be  easily  handled,  and  the  vehicle 
moved  by  it  most  safely  managed.  The  inventor  has  been 
offered  200,000  dollars  for  the  secret,  but  as  he  had  ob- 
tained -patents  from  all  the  principal  Gorman  govern- 
ments, he  has  refused  all  offers. 

[The  above  is  called  a “wonc/eij/w/ invention,”  and  well 
it  may  be — whether  on  paper,  or  in  fact.] 

Massachusetts,  A second  fruitless  attempt  to  elect 
a member  of  congress  in  Boston  has  failed.  The  votes 
were  for  Mr.  Gray  1733,  Mr.  Lyman  1,138,  Mr.  Greene 
776,  jVlr.  Walker  521.  So  the  first  falls  short  of  an  elec- 
tion by  362  votes.  , 

Connecticut.  No  choice  of  goveimor  and  lieutenant 
governor  having  been  made  by  the  people  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, Henry  W.  Edw^ardshas  been  elected  governor,  and 
Ebenezer  Stoddard,  lieutenant  governor,  by  the  legisla- 
ture, as  follows:  for  Mr.  Edwards  (Jackson)  147;  John 
S.  Peters  (national  republican)  70;  blanks  10.  The  Jack- 
son  lieutenant  governor  was  chosen  by  a larger  majority. 

New- York.  The  great  fire  in  the  night  of  the  30th  ult. 
is  thought  to  have  dispossessed  300  families,  and  more  than 
1,000  persons  of  their  homes,  losing  also  the*  chief  part  of 
their  effects,  and  generally  of  the  poorer  classes  of  socie- 
ty. On  all  the  property  lost,  only  45,000  dollars  were 
insured. 
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Philadelphia.  It  is  well  known  that  when  Philadel- 
phia was  laid  out,  it  was  the  design  of  its  founder,  Penn, 
that  all  the  space  between  the  west  side  of  Front  street 
and  the  Delaware  river  should  be  kept  open  for  the  be- 
nefit of  air,  and  the  preservation  of  the  health  of  the 
future  inhabitiuits  of  the  city;  but  this  ground  has  been 
closely  built  upon,  having  one  narrow  street  | assingFrom 
north  to  south  (Water  street)  and  many  narrow  lanes  and 
alleys  from  thence  to  the  wharves;  and  when  an  epidemic 
has  prevailed,  the  loss  of  life  in  this  part  of  Philadelphia 
was  excessive — for  persons  of  the  worst  classes  of  society 
are  sometimes  huddled  together,  in  great  numbers. 

As  the  meai»s  of  the  city,  by  the  bequests  of  Stephen 
Girard,  are  now  very  abundant,  it  is  proposed  to  restore, 
at  least  in  part,  the  original  plan,  and  remove  the  build- 
ings located  on  the  east  side  of  Front  street  between 
Mulberry  and  Vine.  The  buildings  are  not  of  great 
value.  The  distance  proposed  to  be  thus  thrown  open, 
is  about  one-eighth  of  a mile  long. 

It  is  also  suggested,  that  laws  will  be  passed  to  prevent 
the  opening  of  other  streets  and  alleys  than  are  now  laid 
down  in  the  plat  of  the  city — and  that  the  front  on  the 
Schuylkill,  on  which  vast  improvements  are  making, 
shall  be  kept  open,  &c. 

Baltimore.  The  new  line  between  this  city  and  Phil- 
adelphia, via  the  canal,  commenced  operations  on  Satur- 
day last.  The  steamboat  Kentucky,  in  the  Chesapeake, 
and  the  Ohio,  in  the  Delaware,  are  admired  by  all  who 
have  seen  them.  They  have  few  equals,  and  no  superiors. 

Baltimore  aixd  Ohio  rail  road.  We  understand 
that  certain  negotiations  entered  into  between  this  rail 
road  company  and  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  com- 
pany, have  resulted  in  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
former  work  will  proceed  through  the  difficult  passes  of 
the  Potomac  to  Harper’s  Ferry.  We  intend  to  give 
the  particulars' — for,  whether  mutually  advantageous  or 
otherwise,  to  the  companies,  the  public  is  deeply  intereist- 
ed  in  this  matter. 

The  business  on  the  road  is  mightily  increasing— as  the 
following  from  the  Baltimore  Gazette  may  serve  to  shew: 
Statement  of  the  revenue  o f the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail 
road  company,  for  the  month  of  April,  1833,  viz: 


Revenue  from  passengers^ $7,413  27 

Do.  do.  tonnage — westwardly 7,550  37 

Do.  do.  tonnage — 'castwardly* 5,054  61 


Total $20,023  25 


Virginia.  The  Whig  gives  us  the  following  classifi- 
cation of  the  members  of  congress  elect — all  the  returns 
being  now  in. 

Messrs.  Stevenson,  Chinn,  Beale,  Fulton,  McComas 
and  Claiborne,  “Jackson  men.” — 6. 

Messrs.  Archer,  Mason,  Toyall  and  Lucas,  “anti  pro- 
clamation, but  decided  Jackson  men.” — 4. 

Mr.  Wise' — holds  the  right  of  secession,  hut  is  “emi- 
nently Jacksonian” — 1. 

Messrs.  Gordon,  Patton,  Gholson,  Randolph,  Daven- 
port and  Taylor,  “radical  anti-proclamation  men,”  and 
may  he  classed  anti-administration — 6. 

Messrs  Allen,  Mercer,  Moore  and  Wilson' — -“anti- 
Jacksonians” — 4. 

Salt.  New  and  valuable  springs  have  been  discovered 
in  Delaware  county.  New  York,  at  about  150  feet  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  I'he  water  rises  in  the  wells  to 
wilhin  9 or  10  feet  of  the  surface. 

Water  power.  We  recently  mentioned  the  creation, 
or  acquision,  of  a great  water-power,  at  Trenton,  on  the 
Delaware,  and  now  notice  a similar  improvement  of  that 
hitherto  neglected  on  the  Passaic,  also  at  the  head  of  the 
sloop  navigation,  and  only  11  miles  from  New  York.  It 


*Had  the  crop  been,  equal  to  the  average  one  of  ordinary 
years,  the  result  of  the  business  of  the  last  tnontli  would  greatly 
have  exceeded  the  above  returns.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
perceive,  that  whilst  the  reventie  from  tonnage  easlwardly  has, 
from  the  above  cause,  been  injuriously  affected,  that  arising 
from  the  transportation  westwardly,  has  increased  fiom  ,f3,535 
83  (being  the  amount  for  April,  1832)  to|;7,550  37,  being  that  for 
the  last  mouth. 


is  called  the  “Dundee,”  one  mile  from  Paterson — and 
supposed  equal  to  “fifteen  mill  sites.” 

Ship  building.  The  manufacturing  of  ships  is,  at 
present,  a great  business  in  the  United  States,  notwith- 
standing we  have  “gained” //te  West  India  trade,  and  lost 
the  transportation  of  many  bulky  articles  to  that  part  of 
the  world.  Four  first  rate  ships,  and  many  smaller  ves- 
sels, of  superior  qualities,  are  now  building  in  Baltimore. 
The  tariff  has  not  yet  ruiiied  tlie  “commerce”  or  naviga- 
tion of  the  country. 

Gold.  It  is  estimated  by  the  superintendent  of  the 
United  States  mint,  that  one  half  of  the  gold  found  in 
this  country,  is  coined  at  home;  and  that  the  amount  of 
last  year’s  production  was  a million  and  a quarter  of  dol- 
lars. This  is  estimated  to  be  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of 
the  entire  quantity  produced  in  Europe  and  America; 
and  as  the  amount  gathered  by  ns  increases  annually,  the 
proportion  will  be  in  all  probability  for  some  yiars  ex- 
tending in  our  favor. 

[The  gold  business  in  the  United  States  has  then  about 
the  same  value  as  the  button  manufacturing — perhaps 
rather  less  than  more.] 

Gold  lands.  The  capital  prizes  in  the  gold  lottery, 
which  have  caused  so  many  wishes  and  raised  so  many 
hopes,  have  at  length  come  out,  after  having  modestly 
kept  in  the  back  ground  for  a long  time.  The  great 
prize,  lot  1,052  12  1,  was  drawn  by  Alfred  Allison, 
Greene  county.  The  next  greatest  prize;  lot  1,031  12  I, 
was  drawn  by  Lewis  Hays,  of  Henry  county.  We  wish 
both  of  these  fortunate  drawers  long  life  to  enjoy  their 
success.  Fame  has  put  the  lot  1,052  12  1 at  the  high  va- 
luation of  $100,000.  [Savannah  Georgian. 

Mr.  Madison.  Extract  from  his  message  to  both 
houses  of  congress,  Dec.  5,  1810 — 

“I  feel  particular  satisfaction  in  remarking  that  an  in- 
terior view  of  our  country,  presents  us  with  grateful 
proofs  of  its  substantial  and  increasing  prosperity.  To  a 
thriving  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  related  to  it, 
is  added  a highly  interesting  extension  of  useful  manu- 
factures; the  combined  product  of  professional  occupa- 
tions, and  of  household  industry.  Such,  indeed,  is  the 
experience  of  economy,  as  -well  as  of  policy,  in  these  sub- 
stitutes for  supplies  heretofore  obtained  by  foreign  com- 
merce, that,  in  a national  viexv,  the  change  is  justly  re- 
garded, as  of  itself  more  than  a recompense  for  those  pri- 
vations and  losses  resulting  from  foreign  injustice,  -which 
furnished  the  general  imp^dse  reqxdred  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. How  far  it  may  be  expedient  to*  guard  the  infancy 
of  this  improvement,  in  the  distribution  of  labor,  by  re- 
gulations of  the  commercial  tariff,  is  a subject  which  can- 
not fail  to  suggest  itself  to  your  patriotic  reflections. 

“It  will  rest  with  the  consideration  of  congress,  also, 
whether  a provident,  as  well  as  fair  encouragement, 
would  not  be  given  to  our  navigation,  by  such  regulations 
as  will  place  it  on  a level  of  com|)etition  with  foreign 
vessels,  particularly  in  transporting  the  important  and 
bulky  productions  of  our  own  soil.  The  failure  of  equali- 
ty and  reciprocity,  in  the  existing  regulations  on  this  sub- 
ject, ojierates,  in  our  ports,  as  a premium  to  foreign 
competitors;  and  the  inconvenience  must  increase,  as 
these  may  be  multiplied,  under  more  favorable  circum- 
stances, by  the  more  than  countervailing  encouragements, 
now  given  them,  by  the  laws  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries.” 

Mr.  Gallatin.  Extracts  from  his  report  to  the  house 
of  representatives,  (pursuant  to  a resolution)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  manufactures,  April  17,  1810. 

“From  that  imperfect  sketch  of  American  manufac- 
tures, >t  may  with  certainty  be  inferred  lhat  their  annual 
product  exceeds  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. And  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  rare  materials  used, 
and  the  provisions  and  other  articles  consumed  by  the  ma- 
jiufachirers,  create  a home  market  for  agricultural  pro- 
ducts not  very  inferior  to  that  -which  arises  from  foreign 
demand.  A result  more  favorable  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  a view  of  the  natural  causes  which  impede 
the  introduction,  and  retard  the  progress  of  manufactures 
in  the  United  Slates.” 
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*'The  information  which  has  been  obtained  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  submit,  in  conformity  with  the  resolution  of  the 
house,  the  plan  best  calculated  to  protect  and  promote 
American  manufactures.  The  most  obvious  means  are 
BOUNTIES,  incYeased  duties  on  importation^  and  loans  by 
government. 

“Occasional  presiicms  might  be  beneficial;  hut  a gene- 
ral system  of  bounties  is  more  applicable  to  articles  ex- 
ported tlian  to  those  manufactured  for  home  consump- 
tion.” 

“Since,  however,  the  comparative  want  of  capital,  is 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  introduction  and  advance- 
ment of  manufactures  in  America,  it  seems  that  the  most 
efficient,  and  most  obvious  remedy  would  consist  in  sup- 
plying that  capital.  For  although  the  extension  of  banks 
may  give  some  assistance  in  that  respect,  their  operation 
is  limited  to  a few  places,  nor  does  it  comport  with  the 
nature  of  those  institutions  to  lend  for  periods  as  long  as 
are  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  manufactures.  The 
United  States  might  create  a eii-culating  stock,  bearing  a 
low  rate  of  interest,  and  lend  it  at  par  to  manufacturers, 
on  principles  somewhat  similar  to  that  formerly  adopted 
by  the  states  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  in  their 
loan  offices.  It  is  believed  that  a plan  might  be  devised 
by  which  five  millions  of  dollars  a year,  but  not  exceed- 
ing in  the  whole  twenty  millions,  might  be  thus  lent, 
without  any  material  risk  of  ultimate  loss,  and  without 
taxing  or  injuring  any  other  part  of  the  community.” 

Valuation  of  our  cities.  We  meet  with  the  fol- 
lowing items  in  sundry  papers. 

Boston — real  estate,  - - $39,145,200 

Personal  estate,  - - 23,028,200 


turn  at  all.  There  are  115  benefices  vacant;  and  in  the 
few  that  remain  the  clergymen  are  non-resident,  from 
different  causes,  more  or  less  valid.  It  is  but  fair  to  state 
that  this  enormous  number  of  non-resident  incumbents 
have  among  them  l,f)48  who,  in  the  words  of  the  return, 
perform  the  duties  of  their  respective  parishes. 

Water  in  the  Desert.  Two  persons  who  under- 
stood the  business  of  boring  for  water,  were  lately  taken 
to  Egypt  by  Mr.  Briggs,  tlien  consul  at  Cairo.  They 
were  employed  under  patronage  of  the  pacha,  to  bore 
for  water  in  the  Desert.  “At  about  thirty  feet  from  the 
ground  (says  the  Repertory  of  patent  inventions)  they 
found  a stratum  of  sand  stone;  when  they  got  tlirough 
that,  an  abundant  supply  of  water  was  procured.  We 
believe  the  experiment  has  succeeded  in  every  place 
where  it  has  been  made.  The  water  is  soft  and  pure.” 
In  the  desert  of  Suez  a tank  has  been  made,  of 2, 000  cubic 
feet  contents,  and  several  others  are  in  building.  It  is  a 
question  worthy  of  philosophical  consideration,  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  this  discovery  on  the  civilization  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia — the  fertilization  of  the  soil — the  in- 
crease of  population,  and  the  advantages  derived  by  that 
commerce  to  which  the  barren  and  ai-id  deserts  have  pre- 
sented so  many  obstacles.  \Boston  Bve.  Transcript. 

Patronage.  From  the  Pennsylvanian^''  of  JMay  3. 
During  the  last  few  days,  we  have  received  an  accession 
to  our  subscription  list  of  one  hundred  good  democratic 
names  from  the  single  city  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  When  the 
editor  of  the  Standard  hears  this,  he  will  jump  out  of  his 
breeches  with  vexation. 
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Total, 

Total  tax, 

JVew  ForA>— real  estate. 

Personal  estate. 

Total, 


$62,173,400 


$320,000 


$104,042,405  00 
42,260,213  00 


$146,302,618  00 


Total  tax,  - - - $655,385  74 

Philadelphia— {re9\  estate)  is  put  down  at  $25,818,144. 
Boston  and  New  York,  probably  include  the  estimated 
values  of  the  counties  in  which  they  stand,  as  well  as  of 
the  cities,  proper.  Philadelphia  means  the  city  proper, 
which  does  not  contain  half  the  population  of  what  is 
called,  and  really  is,  (except  in  corporate  relations)  Phi- 
ladelphia. 

But  these  valuations  are  a poor  guide  to  just  compari- 
sons. The  manner  of  making  them  is  almost  every 
where  different,  and  arbitrary.  They  are  none  the  worse 
on  this  account  for  local  purposes.  But  we  cannot  see 
any  reason  why  all  such  valuations  should  not  be  made  at 
the  estimated  money-price  of  the  property.  The  official 
value  of  Baltimore  hardly  exceeds  one-third  of  its  money 
value,  and  so  it  may  be  elsewhere. 

Chronometers.  For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  im 
proving  the  manufacture  of  these  useful  instruments,  the  British 
government  offer  annually  £500  in  premiums  for  such  as  shall 
be  found  to  perform  best  during  a twelve  months’  trial  at  the 
royal  observatory.  From  an  inspection  of  the  monthly  reports, 
issued  from  that  institution  during  the  trial  recently  closed,  we 
find  that  out  of  the  number  sent  in,  (sixty-two)  the  best  was 
declared  to  be  that  by  Messrs.  Molyneux  & Sons,  No.  1,038, 
which  took  the  first  premium — having  performed  with  an  accu- 
racy almost  incredible — its  actual  variation  from  its  rate  in 
twelve  months,  being  only  sixty-seven  hundredths  of  a second. 

The  English  church.  Mr.  Hume  has  called  for  a 
return,  which  the  house  of  commons  has  ordered  to  be 
printed,  showing  the  number  of  resident  and  non-resi- 
dent clerg}'men,  the  number  of  curates,  the  amount  of 
their  stipends,  &c.  for  the  year  1831,  to  which  we  tvould 
earnestly  recommend  to  every  church  reformer  to  direct 
his  attention.  By  this  return  it  appears  that  out  of  the 
10,560  benefices  in  England  and  Wales  there  are  only 
4,649  which  have  resident  incumbents.  Of  the  remain- 
der there  are  2,506  incumbents  who  are  non-residents  by 
exemption,  1,968  who  are  non-residents  by  license,  509 
absent  without  license  or  exemption,  412  who  have  made 
no  return  as  to  residence,  and  183  who  have  made  no  re- 


From London  papers  to  the  Is^  April,  inclusive. 

great  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  failure  of  the  great  house  of  Alexander  & Co. 
Calcutta,  for  four  millions  sterling,  had  caused  an  extra- 
ordinary sensation  among  the  monied  men,  and  interests, 
in  London. 

Thirty  ships  were  fitting  out  at  London  to  cany  emi- 
grants to  Canada,  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman’s 
Land,  and  ten  had  just  sailed.  One  was  about  to  leave  for 
New  South  Wales  with  more  than  three  hundred  females 
—so  many  berths  being  already  taken. 

American  stocks,  March  28th.— United  States  bank 
shares  £22  a £22  10;  Pennsylvania  fives,  108;  Ohio  sixes, 
114;  Louisiana  state,  104;  Baring’s  do.  98^;  Mississippi 
sixes,  108. 

Lord  Durham  has  resigned  the  privy  seal,  and  other 
changes  in  the  ministry  are  speculated  on. 

About  the  25th  of  March  last,  there  arrived  at  London 
130  vessels  in  one  day— 50  of  them  from  foreign  ports, 
and  chiefly  large  ships.  It  is  mentioned  that  for  several 
years  so  large  a number  had  not  arrived  in  a single  day. 

The  latest  accounts  from  Ireland,  give  lamentable  de- 
tails of  the  anarchy  and  crimes  perpetrated  in  that  unhap- 
pily-doomed island.  “Plague,  pestilence,  famine  and 
murder”  seem  to  be  the  litanic  and  legislative  causes  of 
the  day.  Trials  wei’e  accumulating  in  all  parts  for  mm-- 
ders,  conspiracies,  and  connexion  with  secret  societies. 
The  catholic  hierarchy,  in  synod,  have  denounced  such 
illegal  bodies,  and  have  ordered  the  priests  throughout 
the  country  to  refuse  absolution  to  any  person  convicted, 
or  known  in  any  way  to  belong  to,  or  abet  such  societies. 
How  long  will  this  state  of  things  continue,  when  not  all 
the  coercion  of  a misguided'legislation,  nor  the  denuncia- 
tions of  an  influential  hierarchy  can  deter  from  crime,  or 
restore  to  order.^ 

Awful  declaration  against  Irish  laiidlords.  We  take 
from  the  AVexford  Freeman,  the  following  description  of 
two  men  named  Redmond  and  Jackman,  convicted  of  the 
barbarous  murder  of  the  Madoxes:— 

Upon  the  announcement  of  the  verdict,  the  prisoner, 
John  Redmond,  in  a firm  and  distinct  tone  of  voice,  said— 
“The  verdict  is  right,  so  far  as  I am  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  murder;  hut  as  for  Nicholas  Jackman,  he  is  as 
innocent  of  it,  or  any  partici])ation  in  it,  as  (pointii>gto 
the  bench)  your  lordship.  Jas.  Jackinan,  who  was  con- 
demned yesterday,  is  also  innocent.” 

This  declaration  produced  a thrilling  effect,  as  well 
upon  the  bench  and  jury,  as  upon  the  by-standers,  all 
looking  at  each  other  in  stupor  and  silent  amazement. 
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“Yes,”  resumed  Redmond,  “I  am  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  murder,  and  for  wliich  I am  willing  to  suffer. 
Bad  landlords  and  bad  agents  have  driven  me  to  commit 
the  desperate  deed.  My  old  father,  who  had  grown  grey 
upon  the  farm,  and  his  numerous  and  helpless  family, 
being  thence  expelled  by  them.  My  father  was  in  arrears 
five  pounds;  it  was  the  last  five  pound  note  he  had,  he 
went  and  paid  it  down,  and  after  all  was  ejected.  1 say 
again,  bad  landlords  and  bad  agents  have  forced  me  to 
seek  this  desperate  redress.  1 was  resolved  upon  ven- 
geance, and  now  that  I have  taken  it,  I am  content  to 
die.” 

Poor  Jackman,  who  all  the  while  stood  in  a trembling 
attitude;  his  face  as  pale  as  death,  now  fell  upon  his  knees, 
saying — • 

“My  blood  be  upon  the  jury  who  condemned  me,  for 
as  I hope  to  appear  before  my  Creator,  I am  perfectly  in- 
nocent.” 

POUTUGAL. 

The  London  papers  have  long  details  of  proceedings  at 
Oporto.  It  appears  that  the  Miguelites  had  made  two 
fiercfe  attacks  on  Oporto  in  March  last,  in  both  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  defeated,  with  a heavy  loss;  but  no- 
thing definitive  has  happened. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  arrest  admiral  Sartorius, 
but  he  made  prisoners  of  the  persons  appointed  for  that 
purpose;  and  things  had  proceeded  so  far  that  the  admi- 
ral would  probably^ blockade  Oporto!  But  another  account 
says,  that  the  misunderstanding  between  him  and  Donna 
Maria’s  regency,  had  been  settled. 

PRANCE. 

Changes  in  the  ministry  are  talked  of,  but  nothing  im- 
portant is  mentioned  as  having  recently  occurred. 

HOI.XANI)  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  affairs  of  these  kingdoms  remain  as  they  were — 
unsettled. 

TURRET  AND  EGYPT. 

A Russian  squadron  remained  in  the  Bosphorus — which 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  French  politicians;  and  it  is  in- 
timated that  some  coldness  existed  between  the  two  courts 
on  this  account. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  has  taken  possession  of  Smyrna.  He 
made  the  governor  a prisoner,  and  seized  all  the  Turkish 
property  on  board  of  vessels  in  that  port:  and  yet  it  is 
given  out  that  an  arrangement  between  the  sultan  and 
Mehemet  Ali  had  been  made.  It  is  said  that  M.  claims 
only  to  hold  Syria  as  a pachalic  under  the  supremacy  of 
the  porte,  to  which  he  acknowledges  himself  tributary, 
and  to  have  Egypt  declared  an  hereditary  government  in 
his  family.  It  is  added,  however,  that  Russians  opposed 
to  the  independence  of  Egypt,  which  is  advocated  by 
France  and  England. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Gazette,  contains  a report  of  tlie 
proceedings  adopted  by  the  emperor  towards  the  Ottoman 
empire,  and  of  their  results  at  Constantinople.  The  sul- 
tan is  reported  to  have  been  highly  gratified  by  “the 
splendid  proofs  of  the  exalted  regard  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  for  the  interest  of  the  Ottoman  empire,”  and 
has  made  arrangements  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  Rus- 
sia, should  events  require  it. 

GERMANY. 

The  king  of  Wirtemburg  has  had  a collision  with  the 
assembly  of  the  states,  and  abruptly  dissolved  them.  The 
reason  was  their  refusal  to  sanction  and  adopt  the  tyran- 
nical edict  of  the  Frankfort  diet.  A rumour  was  current 
in  Paris  on  the  30th,  that  the  Prussian  ambassador  had 
received  an  official  notification  of  a resolution  by  the  Ger- 
man diet  to  suspend,  for  five  years,  the  representative 
chambers  throughout  Germany. 

GREECE. 

Trieste,  JVIarch  18.  The  last  accounts  from  Corfu 
confirm  the  news,  that  all  parties  in  Greece  have  made 
their  submission,  and  that  uiiiversal  tranquillity  prevails. 
Ti*ade  is  resuming  its  activity.  New  ships  are  already 
constructing  on  the  south  side  of  the  Morea,  as  well  as  in 
the  dock  yards  of  Galixidi,  in  the  Bay  of  Corinth. 

FOREIGN  ARTtCLES. 

Irish  disturbances  bill. 

A motion  for  tlio  tliird  reading  of  the  Iri^h  disinrhanoes  Itill 
was  made  in  the  British  house  of  commons  on  tlie  :J9th  of  Mard». 
A long,  hut  not  very  interesting  debate  ensued. 


Mr.  Cobbett  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  hilT  be  read  a 
third  time  that  day  six  months— Mr.  Fielden  seconded  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  third  reading  was  opposed  by  Mr.  Clay,  sir  S.  Whalley, 
Mr.  Langdale,  Mr.  Rutliven,  Mr.  Barron,  Mr,  M.  O’Connell, 
Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Bellew,  and  Mr.  E.  Ruthven;  and  was  supported 
by  Mr.  VVilbraham,  IVH.  Poulter,  Mr.  Barnard,  sir  H.  Verney, 
Mr.  H.  Dare,  Mr.  G.  Young,  Mr.  Ward,  Mr.  Lament,  Mr.  D. 
Brown,  Mr.  Petre  and  sir  J.  Tyrrell. 

Mr.  O^Connell,  in  opposing  the  bill,  warned  the  house  of  the 
consequences  of  passing  such  an  act,  which  would  exasperate 
the  Irish  people,  and  be  the  sure  means  of  effecting  a separa- 
tion between  England  and  Ireland;  for  though  the  original  hor- 
rors of  the  bill  had  been  mitigated,  it  was  sufficiently  atrocious 
to  rouse  the  indignation  of  his  countrymen. 

Lord  Jllthorp  replied.  Crime,  he  said,  was  as  great  as  ever 
in  amount,  life  and  property  as  insecure,  as  when  the  bill  was 
first  brought  in.  The  honorable  and  learned  gentleman,  (Mr. 
O’Connell),  said  that  the  waters  of  liberty  required  agitation, 
but  if  they  did  require  perpetual  agitation — if  freedom  could  not 
exist  with  peace  and  order,  it  was  not  the  freedom,  or  the  de- 
finition of  the  freedom,  which  he  had  been  tanglit  from  his 
youth  upwards  to  love,  (hear,  hear.)  One  of  the  great  merits 
of  liberty — one  of  its  most  endearing  qualities,  was  that  it  pro- 
vided for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all.  Liberty  was  not 
that  state  in  which  one  party  only  could  express  its  senti- 
ments, (hear),  in  which  men  who  voted  according  to  con- 
science in  their  legi.alative  capacity,  were  lb  be  denounced 
as  traitors  to  the  be.-it  interests  of  their  country,  (cheers.) — 
That  was  not  what  he  called  liberty,  (hear.)  Again,  the  ho- 
norable and  learned  gentleman  had  asked  what  country  re- 
quired agitation  so  much  as  Ireland.'*  He,  (lord  Althorp),  would 
rather  ask  what  country  required  quiet  more?  (Cheers.)  The 
honorable  and  learned  gentleman  also  said  that  Ireland  had 
never  been  injured,  save  by  her  own  sons.  In  that  position 
he  fully  agreed  with  the  honorable  and  learned  gentleman;  and 
would  further  add,  tliat  it  had  never  been  more  grievously  injured 
by  her  own  sons,  than  of  late  years,  (hear,  hear.)  All  Ire- 
land’s real  grievances  had  been  freely  admitted  by  the  govern- 
ment and  the  parliament,  and  both  were  steadily  bent  on  ap- 
plying proper  remedies  to  them,  (cheers.) 

The  house  then  divided — for  the  third  reading,  345 — for  Mr. 
Cobbett’s  amendment  76 — majority  269. 

The  bill  was  then  read  a third  time  and  passed. 

BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  LORDS — MARCH  28. 

Negro  slavery — intentions  of  ministers. 

Lord’Su^eid  said  he  had  several  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  in  his  hand,  which  he  was  induced  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances to  present  to  their  lordships  at  an  earlier  period  than  he 
had  at  first  intended  Certain  rumors  had  lately  been  afloat 
respecting  the  plan  of  emancipation  to  be  proposed  by  govern- 
ment, which  he  confessed  had  produced  in  his  mind,  and  he 
believed  in  that  of  the  public,  the  greatest  consternation.  He 
did  not  mean  to  say  that  those  rumors  had  lessened  the  general 
confidence  which  he  was  disposed  to  place  in  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  or  cau«e  him  to  regard  with  distrust  their  intentions 
witli  re.spect  to  the  particular  question  to  which  the  petitions 
he  held  in  his  hand  referred.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  his  noble  friends  near  him  were  sound  and  right,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  fully  disposed  to  act  upon  them; 
but  yet  he  was  not  blind  to  the  formidable  array  of  prejudice 
and  false  notions  of  self  interest  with  which  they  had  to  con- 
tend. He  was  anxious,  therefore,  to  obtain  for  them  such 
support  throughout  the  country,  and  such  a decided  expres- 
sion of  the  national  feeling,  as  could  alone  enable  them  to  en- 
counter the  opponents  of  the  seltlemenl  of  tliis  question. — 
The  petitioners  prayed  for  a total  and  immediate  emancipa- 
tion; and  he  could  assure  their  lordships  that  nothing  but 
total  and  immediate  emancipation  would  satisfy  the  country. 
He  wished,  however,  to  explain,  that  by  the  expression  “im- 
mediate emancipation”  was  meant — not  that  the  slaves  should 
be  at  once  liberated  on  the  sending  out  of  a de.spatch,  or  the 
sailing  of  a ship — but  that  at  the  earliest  possible  period  there 
should  take  place  a substitution  of  legal  restraint  for  the  present 
absolute  and  irresponsible  power  of  the  slave  master. 

Lord  Goderich  said  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  him  to 
give  any  answer  to  the  rumors  which  his  noble  friend  said  he 
had  heard  respecting  the  supposed  intentions  of  government  on 
the  subject  of  negro  emancipation.  He  did  not  think  it  at  all 
incumbent  on  government  to  offer  explanations  relative  to  ru- 
mors stated  on  such  loose  authority  as  newspaper  report.  It 
was  not  his  duty  to  state  at  the  present  time  what  communica- 
tions had  taken  place  between  the  government  and  different 
parties  on  this  subject;  but,  aware  as  he  was  of  the  importaiiee 
of  sulmiitting  it  at  the  earliest  possible  period  to  the  decision  ot 
parliament,  yet  we  mnst  take  the  liberty  of  saying  that  ifthe  wish 
of  the  noble  baron  opposite — that  this  question  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  parliament  before  the  present  time — bad 
been  realized,  the  result  woiild  have  been  any  thing  but  advan- 
tagenn.=>  to  the  safe  and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question. 
(Hear  hear). 

The  duke  of  Rucldn«hnm  regretted  that  the  measure  of  go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  emancipation  had  not  yet  been 
brought  forward.  To  the  govenment  and  not  to  the  West  In- 
dia proprietors,  was  to  be  attriboted  the  blame  of  all  the  delay. 
The  government  had  communicated  with  a portion  of  the  West 
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Indi«.  interest,  and  to  them  tliey  had  told  their  hopes,  their 
wishes,  and  their  disputes,  which  were  kept  a secret  from  tlie 
general  body  of  West  India  proprietors. 

Earl  Ch  ey  said  there  w’as  no  doubt  that  this  question  was  one 
of  deep  importance;  and  however  anxious  he  might  be  to  have  it 
settled,  he  was  still  as  anxious  that  all  circumstances  connected 
with  it  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  co-operation  of  all 
parties  interested  procured.  However  easy  and  popular  it 
might  be  to  attack  ministers  for  delay,  he  was  content  to  submit 
to  any  imputation  of  that  kind,  provided  that  he  avoided  the 
greater  danger  of  precipitation,  of  which  the  only  result  could 
be  aa  unsatisfactory  and  unsafe  settlement  of  the  question.  As  to 
oomiimnications  that  had  taken  place  between  government  and 
other  parties  on  this  subject,  he  did  not  think  that  the  noble 
4uke  would  impute  it  as  a crime  to  them  that  they  had  endea- 
vored to  ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  West  India  body,  and  to 
obtain  their  co-operation  in  a work  which  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culty and  danger. 

The  noble  duke  complaaned  that  the  government  had  commu- 
nicated with  a select  portion  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors. 
How  would  be  have  had  the  government  acu’  Would  he  have 
had  tlie  ministers  go  to  a general  assembly— to  a meeting  at  Ex- 
eter hall— and  there  pahlicJy  declare  their  intentions?  AU  that 
sainisters  could  do  was  to  consult  those  privately  whom  they 
knew  to  be  opposed  to  them,  but  in. whom  they  had  the  greatest 
confidence,  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what  way  their  objections 
eouid  be  met.  Of  course  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  his  duty 
to  throw  out  any  hint  respecting  Ute  n.Uttre  of  any  plan  which 
it  might  be  in  the  contemplation  of  ministers  to  propose.  All 
ke  would  say  at  present  was,  that  the  attention  of  government 
generally,  and  of  his  noble  friend  near  him,  had  been  directed 
carefully  to  this  great  subject,  with  a view  to  bring  it,  as  speedily 
as  possible,  to  a satisfactory  settlement.  He  could  not  say  what 
the  rumors  were  to  which  his  noble  friend  had  alluded;  for  such 
tMinors  the  government  w’ere  not  responsible,  and  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  they  should  enter  into  any  explanation  with 
respect  to  them.  To  declare  immediate  emancipation  would  un^ 
doubtedly  make  short  and  easy  work  of  the  matter,  but  he  con- 
fessed that  that  was  not  the  way  in  which  he  wished  to  deal 
with  the  question;  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  from  his  noble 
fnend’s  ex^anatioo  that  the  word  “immediate”  was  not  to  be 
taken  as  meaning  Immediate  [laughter],  but  the  earliest  period  at 
which  emancipation  could  take  place  with  safety  to  all  the  in- 
terests concerned.  He  (earl  Grey)  was  anxious  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  declare  for  immediate 
emancipation,  w’ithout  considering  the  consequences  that  might 
flow  from  such  a measure. 

The  duke  of  Richmond  begged  leave  to  emphatically  deny 
tiiat  there  w’ere  any  disputes  or  differences  in  the  cabinet  in  re- 
lation to  the  West  India  question. 

The  plan  of  liberation. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  London  Standard,  in  wliich 
it  was  given  as  a faithful  outline  of  the  government  plan,  for  the 
settlement  of  the  West  India  question: 

A loan  of  20  millions  is  to  be  negotiated  upon  the  credit  of 
the  colonies.  The  legislative  assemblies  of  those  colonies  which 
have  any  are  to  be  called  upon  to  guarantee  this  loan,  and  in 
the  colonies  which  have  not  legislative  assemblies,  some  agree- 
ment is  to  be  come  to  with  the  planters  for  the  like  purpose. 
The  loan  is  to  pay  an  interest  of  five  per  cent. — one  per  cent, 
being  reserved  for  the  creation  of  a sinking  fund  and  the  remain- 
ing sum  to  be  payable  to  the  subscribers. 

The  money  so  raised  is  to  be  applied  as  follows  to  the  imme- 
diate emancipation  of  the  whole  negro  population: 

The  planters  are  to  be  paid  an  ad  valorem  price  ranging  be- 
tw'een  £10  and  £20  per  head,  for  their  several  slaves.  The 
slaves  then,  de  facto,  cease  to  be  the  planter’s  property,  and  be- 
come the  indented  laborer,  as  it  were  of  the  public.  They  are, 
however,  to  be  held  in  gangs  upon  the  estates  in  the  cultivation 
of  which  they  are  employed. 

They  are  to  be  compelled  to  work  six  days  of  the  week  and 
the  compulsory  instrument  is  to  be  supplied  by  a numerous  and 
efficient  white  police,  acting  under  a subordination  of  magis- 
trates coinmunicatiug  with  the  several  colonial  governors. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

From  the  American  Almanac  for  1833. 
According  to  the  returns’  of  houses  in  1791,  there 


were— - 

Houses  inhabited  by  paupers,  112,556 

Houses  having  only  I hearth  and  not  inhabited 

by  paupers,  515,346 

Houses  having  2 hearths,  32,785 

Houses  having  3 hearths,  10,216 

Houses  having  more  than  3 hut  less  than  9 hearths,  23,299 
Houses  having  from  11  to  1 14  hearths,  9,900 


Total,  704,102 


This  statement  indicates  what  is  notoriously  the  fact, 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  e.xtremely 
poor.  The  number  of  inh:^bited  houses,  since  the  above 
date,  lias  ranch  increased;  in  1821,  it  was  1,142,602;  but 
the  cGitdition  of  the  people  has  probably  not  been  on  the 


whole,  imifroved.  “Four  mud  walls  with  one  entrance, 
and  frequently  without  either  window  or  chimney,  con- 
stitute an  Irish  hovel.  I'lie  rent  of  these  cabins  is  from 
one  to  two  guineas  a year.  To  each  cabin  there  is  com- 
monly annexed  about  one  acre  of  gimund,  which  is  crop- 
ped with  potatoes,  oats  and  flax,  'fhere  are  numbers  of 
peasants  who  have  not  a bedstead,  nor  even  a truckle  bed- 
frame.  They  sleep  on  a bundle  of  straw  or  heath,  laid, 
on  the  clay  floor;  sheets  are  scarcely  known,  and  their 
blankets  are  scanty  and  tattered.  Their  food  is  almost 
entirely  potatoes  and  milk,  and  their  fuel  turf.” 

The  habitation  of  the  Irish  peasant  is  described  by  Mr. 
Bicheno  as  follows: — '“It  is  built  by  the  occupier  of  the 
soil  out  of  the  materials  which  he  finds  on  the  spot.  The 
four  walls  are  of  dirt,  mixed  with  rushes  or  straw  beaten 
up  with  it.  The  floor  is  the  earth.  The  roof  is  con- 
structed of  bogwood  fastened  together  with  pins  of  the 
same,  or  tied  with  rude  cordage  made  of  grass  or  rye- 
straw,  which  Isa  favorite  material.  The  covering  is  sods 
or  perhaps  a thatch  of  heatli.  If  a window  be  indulged 
in,  it  consists  of  a single  pane  of  glass,  built  in  with  the  wall. 
There  is  a door-way,. but  frequently  no  door;  its  place 
being  supplied  by  a straw  mat.  The  chimney,  if  there  be 
one,  is  a square  frame  of  wood  work,  wrapped  round 
with  wattles  of  hay  plastered  with  clay.  The  smoke  in- 
deed seldom  escapes  by  its  lawful  channel,  but  makes  its 
way  as  it  can,  by  every  pore  through  the  roof,  walls  and 
door.  The  general  aspect  of  these  hovels  at  a distance  is 
that  of  heaps  of  dung  reeking  with  the  steam  of  their  own 
fermentation.  ” 

“No  country  upon  earth,”  says  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his 
Practical  View  of  Ireland,  “has  exhibited  so  stern  an 
evidence  of  the  fatal  power  of  an  oligarchy  to  counteract 
the  bounties  of  heaven  as  Ireland.  Her  soil  has  been 
proved  by  the  clearest  experiments  to  be  superior  to  that 
of  England;  yet  5,000,000  acres  are  at  this  day  undisturb- 
ed by  the  plough  or  spade;  her  seas  abound  with  fish,  and 
some  of  the  finest  fishing  banks  are  in  sight  of  her  shores; 
yet  the  Irish  peasant  on  the  first  failure  of  his  potato© 
crop,  dies  of  hunger.  In  this  country  we  behold  capacious 
jails,  extensive  barracks  and  crowded  hospitals;  and  in 
their  vicinage  the  clay-built  habitations  of  the  people, 
whose  food  is  roots — drink,  water — and  beds,  straw; — all 
manifesting  their  moi-al  and  physical  degradation.  In  one 
year  20,000  persons  have  perished  from  famine  and  8 
millions’  wortli  of  produce  exported.  Mr-  Nimmo,  the 
government  engineer,  states  the  yearly  exjienditure  on 
idle  beggars  to  be  £1,500,000:  soldiers  cost  £1,300,000; 
oolice,  £250,000:  total  $3,050,000  for  idle  consumers,  to 
teep  Ireland  in  a state  of  misery,  famine,  idleness  and 
insurrection,  where  there  is  no  security  for  life  or 
property.  ” 

“More  than  £12,000,000,”  says  Air.  Bryan,  “is  an- 
nually taken  from  direct  investment  in  Irish  industi'y; 
£4,000,000  of  absentee  rent;  £2,000,000  invested  in  the 
funds;  more  than  £5,000,000  of  taxes;  £600,000  for  tithes, 
if  we  consider  the  whole  island  brought  under  the  com- 
position act,  and  make  our  estimate  from  the  1,200  pa- 
rishes now  under  it;  £600,000,  the  rent  of  glebe  and  bish- 
ops’ lands.  The  tyranny  of  the  Irish  landlords  is  almost 
incredible.”  “’Fhe  rents,”  Dean  Swift  affirmed  in  his 
time,  “ai-e  squeezed  out  of  the  very  blood,  and  vitals,  and 
clothes,  and  dwellings  of  the  tenants,  who  live  worse  than 
English  beggars  ” Mr.  Bicheno  remarks,  that  “there  are 
many  liberal  landlords;  but  still  as  a class,  they  are  needy; 
exacting,  unremitting,  harsh,  and  without  sympathy  for 
their  tenants.”  “The  Irish  landlord,”  says  the  Quarterly 
Review,  November,  1831,  “is  not  even  restrained  by  the 
check  of  fear  which  operates  on  an  eastern  despot,  lest 
extremity  of  suffering  should  drive  his  ryot  peasants  to 
desperation  and  endanger  the  security  of  his  power  and 
properly.  He  depends  on  an  English  army,  maintained 
by  English  taxes,  for  the  collection  of  the  amount  of  his 
bond,  and  for  securing  the  passive  submission  of  his  te- 
nantry to  any  exactions  he  may  choose  to  inflict.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  the  various  classes  of  peasantry,  the 
Irish  cottiers  stand  the  most  thoroughly  destitute  and 
alone  in  the  time  of  calamity,  are  the  most  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  their  own  landlords,  and,  as  a body,  occupy  the 
lowest,  the  most  helpless,  and  utterly  hopeless  position. 
It  is  only  the  circumstance  resulting  from  the  proximity 
of  England' — 'the  facility,  namely,  of  procuring  money  and 
suppressing  insurrection — which  creates  the  peculiar  pow- 
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er  of  extorting  high  rents  possessed  by  the  landlords  of 
Ireland,  and  places  the  cidtivator  of  the  soil  of  tliat 
country  in  a situation  of  unexampled  hardship.  May  tlie 
common  legislature,  by  extending  the  benefit  of  the  En- 
glish poor  laws  to  tliat  portion  of  the  empire,  speedily 
remove  this  dreadful  state  of  things,  which,  so  long  as  it 
exists,  is  an  indelible  disgrace  to  a nation  that  prides  it- 
self on  standing  at  the  head  of  civilization,  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  its  character,  and  on  the  equality,  the  justice,  and 
impartiality  of  its  institutions]” 

“The  Irish  proprietors,”  says  Mr.  Bryan,  “reside 
chiefly  in  England,  indulging  in  luxurious  ease  and  com- 
fort, and  partici[)ating  in  all  voluptuous  amusements,  pur- 
chased by  means  of  the  toil  and  blood  of  thousands  of 
their  fellow  creatures.”  The  cultivator  receives  barely 
what  keeps  him  alive.  “The  potatoe  is  the  only  produce 
he  reserves  to  himself.  All  the  rest,  cattle,  corn,  butter, 
pigs,  poultry,  eggs,  go  to  the  landlord.”  Bicheno.  “The 
average  rate  of  rural  wages  for  men,  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, is  10c/.  a day;  in  some  districts  it  is  only  8c/.  And 
when  the  days,  nay,  weeks  and  months,  in  which  great 
numbers  of  laborers  cannot  obtain  employment,  are  de- 
ducted, what  a wretched  rerauneiTition  is  even  10c/.  a day.? 
When  the  employment  is  constant,  this  remuneration  is 
insufficient.  It  is  but  5s.  a week:  out  of  which  deduct 
10c/.  a week  for  house  rent,  and  3s.  6c/.  for  potatoes  to 
give  a family  three  meals  a day,  allowing  28  lbs.  for  each 
day,  at  3d.  a stone,  a low  average  for  the  whole  country 
throughout  the  year,  and  but  8c/.  a week,  or£l  14s.  8c/.  a 
year  would  remain  to  provide  fire  and  clothing  for  the 
family.  There  would  be  nothing  for  salt,  milk,  or  any 
kind  of  sustenance  other  than  potatoes  washed  down  with 
water.  The  Irish  are  not  singular  in  being  turbulent, 
when  suffei’ing  privations  or  oppression;  but  they  are  sin- 
gular in  bearing  so  much  of  both  before  they  become  tur- 
bulent.” Commentaries  on  Ireland,  1331.  “The  people, 
naturally  hardy,  easily  subsisted,  and  singularly  vigorous, 
laborious  and  intelligent,  when  we  consider  their  oppor- 
tunities,” says  Bryan,  “are  yet  one-eighth  of  them  pau- 
pers, and  almost  all  restless,  insubordinate,  and  embitter- 
ed against  the  laws  and  present  system  of  government.” 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  BRITISH  SLAVE  TRADE. 

The  following  statements  respecting  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  British  slave  trade,  are  from  the  London 
Courier. 

The  slave  trade  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  personally  took  a share  in  it.  At  that 
time  the  West  India  colonies  did  not  exist. 

In  1662,  Charles  II.  granted  an  exclusive  right  in  the 
slave  trade  to  queen  Catharine,  the  queen  dowager,  the 
jduke  of  York,  and  others,  who  formed  themselves  into 
a trading  company,  they  undertaking  To  supply  the  West 
India  planters  with  3,000  slaves  annually.  In  the  same 
year  that  monarch  issued  a proclamation  inviting  his  sub- 
jects to  transport  themselves  to  Jamaica,  agreeing  to  allot 
lands  to  every  individual  who  would  go  to  reside  in  the 
island,  and  signify  his  resolution  to  plant  there. 

The  slave  trade  continued  to  be  fostered  during  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  but  still  under  a mo- 
nopoly. 

In  1679,  petitions  from  the  manufacturers  in  Great  Bri- 
tain of  woollen  and  other  cloths,  and  the  makers  of  the 
various  articles  necessary  to  the  slave  trade  with  Africa, 
were  presented  to  parliament,  alleging  that  the  trade  was 
cramped  by  being  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company, 
arwl  praying  that  it  might  be  opened. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  petitions  to  the 
house  of  commons,  a committee  of  the  whole  house,  in 
1695,  resolved,  “That  for  the  better  supply  of  the  planta- 
tions, all  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  should  have  libertv 
to  trade  to  Africa  for  negroes,  with  such  limits  as  should 
be  jjrescribed  liy  parliament;”  and  by  statute  0 and  10 
William  HI.  c.  26,  the  trade  was  accordingly  laid  partial- 
ly open,  the  preamble  of  that  act  stating,  tlvat  “die  tr;ide 
was  higidy  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  the  kingdom, 
and  to  the  plantations  and  colonics  thereunto  belonging.” 

The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  however,  were 
still  dissatisfied  with  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the 
trade.  They  continued  to  ply  the  legislature  with  peti- 
tions to  give  greater  latitude  to  a traffic,  by  which  they 
exchanged  their  goods  for  negroes,  and  sold  those  negroes 
to  the  West  India  proprietnr.s. 


From  1711  until  1749,  the  demands  of  the  manufactur- 
ers for  a more  unrestricted  trade  continued  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  investigation  and  dispiite. 

At  length,  in  1749,  the  statute  23,  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  was 
passed,  which  removed  all  obstruction  to  the  operations 
of  private  traders,  declaring  “the  slave  trade  to  be  very 
advantageous  to  Great  Britain,  and  necessary  for  supply- 
ing the  plantations  and  colonies  thereunto  belonging,  with 
a sufficient  number  of  negroes  at  reasonable  rates.” 

To  show  the  light  in  which  the  courts  viewed  the  slave 
trade,  the  following  is  quoted  from  the  report  of  a case 
referred  to  the  judges  for  their  opinion  by  the  crown  on 
the  Assiento  contract.  The  judges  say:  “In  pursuance 
of  his  majesty’s  order  in  council  hereunto  annexed,  we 
do  humbly  certify  our  opinions  to  be,  that  negroes  are 
merchandise;  that  it  is  against  the  statute  of  navigation 
made  for  the  general  good  and  preservation  of  the  ship- 
ping and  trade  of  this  kingdom,  to  give  liberty  to  any 
alien  to  trade  in  Jamaica,  or  other  his  majesty’s  planta- 
tions, or  for  any  shipping  belonging  to  aliens  to  trade 
there,  or  to  export  thence  negroes,”  &c.  And  the  cer- 
tificate is  signed  by  lord  C.  Holt,  justice  Polexfen,  and 
eight  other  judges. 

Neither  does  the  case  rest  here.  The  colonies  anxious 
to  limit  the  trade,  passed  laws  imposing  a duty  on  negroes 
imported.  Great  Britain  refused  to  sanction  any  laws 
having  such  a tendency.  The  colonies  began  in  1760. 
South  Carolina,  then  a British  colony,  passed  an  act  to 
prohibit  further  importation. 

Great  Britain  rejected  this  act  with  indignation,  and 
declared  that  the  slave  trade  w'as  beneficial  and  necessary 
to  the  mother  country.  The  governor  who  passed  it  was 
reprimanded,  and  a circular  was  sent  to  all  other  gover- 
nors warning  them  against  a similar  offence. 

The  colonies,  however,  in  1765,  repeated  the  offence, 
and  a bill  was  twice  read  in  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  fop 
the  same  purpose  of  limiting  the  importation  of  slaves, 
when  Great  Britain  stopped  it,  through  the  governor  of 
that  island,  who  sent  for  the  assembly,  and  told  them  that 
consistently  with  his  instructions  he  could  not  give  his 
assent;  upon  which  the  bill  was  dropped. 

At  a later  period,  1774,  another  attempt  to  the  same 
purpose  was  made  by  the  assembly  at  Jamaica,  who  pass- 
ed two  bills  to  restrain  the  importation  of  negroes.  This 
was  met  by  letters  from  lord  D.-^rtmouth,  the  secretary  of 
state,  to  sir  Basil  Keith,  the  governor  of  Jamaica,  stating 
that,  “the  measures  had  created  alarm  to  the  merchants 
in  Great  Britain  engaged  in  that  bi-anch  of  commerce,^* 
and  forbidding  him  upon  “pain  of  removal  from  Jus  go- 
vernment to  assent  to  such  law's.” 

The  despatch  proceeds: 

“At  the  same  time,  I am  to  acquaint  you  tliat  the  alarm 
taken  by  the  merchants  of  this  kingdom,  on  account  of 
that  act,  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  fresh  complaints 
of  a very  urgent  nature,  have  been  made  by  tliem,  from 
their  having  received  advice,  not  only  that  such  additional 
duty  has  been  continued  for  another  year,  by  an  act  pass- 
ed in  November  last,  but  that  propositions  have  been 
adopted  for  laying  the  slave  trade  under  further  restric- 
tions, and  subjecting  it  to  impositions  that  w ill  have  the 
effect  of  an  entire  pi’ohibition. 

@ Cm--  ■ 

BRITISH  WEST  INDIA  COLONIES. 

The  following  information,  respecting  the  British  West  India 
colonies,  acquires  more  interest  at  this  time,  when  their  future 
fate  depends  on  the  mea.su res  which  may  be  adopted  by  the  Bri- 
tish government,  with  regard  to  the  slave  population: — 
Estimates  of  the  value  of  the  British  West  India  colonies,  as 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of 
lords,  and  recently  puhli.shed  in  London. 

British  colonies. 

.Tamaica  - ‘ - - - - - £58,126,298 

Barhadoes  -------  9,089,530 

Antigua  - - - - - - - - 4,364,000 

St.  Christopher  3,783,800 

Montserrat  1,078,440 

Nevi.s 1,7.50,100' 

Virgin  Islands  ------  1,09.3,400 

Grenada  -------  4,994,36.5 

St.  Vincent  - - - - - - 4,206,866 

Dominica  - - - - 3,0.56,000 

Trinidad - - 4,932,705 

Bahamas  -------  2,041,500 

Bermudas  ------  1,111,000 

Honduras  -----  r - 5,787,600 


£105,415,604 
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Ceded  colonies. 

Deniprara  £18,410,480 

Berbice - 7,415,160 

Tobago  2,6852,920 

St.  Lucia  -------  2,529,000 


£31,037,560 

So  that  the  whole  amount  is  not  less  than  £136,453,164. 

The  subjoined  table,  embraces  satistical  information  important 
as  exhibiting  the  relative  number  of  blacks  and  whites  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  as  furnishing  data  from  which  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  property  which  may  be  suddenly  struck 
from  the  hands  of  the  colonists,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers. 


Chartered  co. 
lonies. 

Whites. 

Slaves. 

Free 

blacks. 

Governors. 

Jamaica 

15,000 

331,000 

40,000 

earl  of  Belmore. 

Barbadoes 

15,000 

81,000 

5,000 

sir  James  Lyon. 

Antigua 

2,000 

30,000 

4,500 

sir  Patrick  Ross. 

Grenada 

800 

24  ,.500 

3,700 

sir  Jas.  Campbell. 

St.  Vincent 

300 

23,.500 

8,900 

sir  George  F.  Hill. 

St.  Christopher 

1,800 

19,500 

2,500 

Wm.  Nicolay. 

Nevis 

800 

9,000 

1,800 

“ Boothby  It.  gov. 

Virgin  Isles 

800 

5,400 

607 

Jas.  Bathurst,  It.  g. 

Dominica 

800 

14,500 

3,600 

Tobago 

350 

12,700 

1,200 

Nat.  Blackwell. 

Montserrat 

500 

6,000 

700 

sir  P.  Stewart  It.  g. 

Bahamas 
Crown  colonies. 

400 

9,500 

2,800 

sir  Jas.  C.  Smith. 

Trinidad 

13,500 

23,000 

16,000 

Lewis  Grant. 

St.  Lucia 

1,000 

13,500 

4,000 

■ ..mO-Q 

FRENCH  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Paris,  March^l.  Yesterday,  at  noon,  the  court  of  assizes  as- 
sembled to  pronounce  judgment  in  the  affair  of  M.  Paulin,  edi- 
tor of  the  National,  and  that  of  M.  Cuchet,  editor  of  the  Chari- 
vari. The  judges  remained  in  deliberation  in  the  council 
chamber  till  a quarter  past  five,  when  they  entered  the  court 
and  delivered  judgment.  M.  Cuchet  was  declared  guilty  of 
having,  with  bad  faith,  given  an  unfaithful  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  tlie  late  trial,  and  condemned  to  a month’s  impri- 
sonment and  a fine  of  5,000f.  with  prohibition  to  make  in  the 
Charivari  any  report  on  judicial  proceedings  for  the  space  of  one 
year.  M.  Paulin,  for  the  same  reason,  was  also  condemned  to 
a fine  and  term  of  imprisonment,  with  interdiction  to  report  ju- 
dicial proceedings  in  the  National  for  two  years. 

The  Temps  has  the  following: — “If  these  judgments  are  car- 
ried into  execution,  there  is  an  end  to  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
However  much  accustomed  we  may  be  to  the  enormity  of  judg- 
ments by  default,  this  surpasses  all  our  powers  of  expression. 
The  restoration,  which  for  fifteen  years  was  engaged  in  sacri- 
ficing our  liberties,  presents  only  one  example  of  such  an  excess 
of  power.  We  do  not,  however,  entertain  any  apprehension 
for  the  ultimate  fate  of  our  brethren — the  court  of  Cassation  will 
do  justice  to  this  decree,  which  is  already  rejected  by  pub- 
lic opinion.  A painful  impression  must  nevertheless  remain. 
On  seeing  the  judges  of  the  land  eagerly  joinitig  the  adminis- 
tration in  its  acts  of  violence,  men  begin  to  ask  each  other 
whether  the  contest,  which  was  carried  on  between  the  resto- 
ration and  the  press,  is  not  about  to  be  renewed,  and  whether 
it  may  not  terminate  in  another  revolution?” 

March  22.  The  Tribune  and  the  Echo  Francais  of  yester- 
day were  seized — the  former  for  its  leading  article  relative  to 
the  condemnation  of  the  National  and  Charivari,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  having  copied  the  same  article. 

— ® 8«mi. 

LONDON  POLICE. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  into 
custody  by  the  metropolitan  police,  and  the  result  of  the  charges, 
in  the  year  1832: 

Males  49,890  Committed  for  trial  by  magis- 


Females  27,653  trates. 

Males  2,700 

Total  77,543  Females  956 

Drunken  persons  dismissed  

when  sober  by  the  superin-  Total  3,6.56 

tendents.  Discharged  by  magistrates. 

Males  15,411  Males  15,727 

Females  10,291  Females  9,000 


25,702  Total  24,727 

Taken  before  magis-  Convicted  and  sentenced, 

trates  6,934  Males  1,813 

Females  496 

Total  32,636  

Summarily  convicted  by  ma-  Total  2,309 

gistrates.  ^Acquitted,  bills  not  found,  or 

Males  16,052  not  prosecuted. 

Females  7,406  Males  603 

Females  294 

Total  23.458  

Total  897 


In  the  last  year  there  is  an  increase  of  4,719  persons  taken 
into  custody  by  the  metropolitan  police,  compared  with  the  pre- 
ceding one. 

A list,  containing  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  by  the 
force,  the  nature  of  the  offences  with  which  they  have  been 


charged,  and  the  disposal  of  each  charge,  has  been  printed  by 
the  commissioners,  and  sent  to  the  different  police  offices. 

— ® ©«.<.•.— 

NAMES  OF  FORTIFICATIONS,- 

HEAD  Q.UAUTEKS  OE  THE  ARMT. 

Adjutant  generaVs  office,  Washington,  April  18,  1833. 

The  secretary  of  war  has  given  the  following  names  to 
the  forts  to  be  constructed  and  situated  on  the  points  and 
places  here  below  mentioned. 

To  the  work  on  Grand  Terre,  Louisiana— Fort  Liv- 
ingston. 

To  the  work  on  Mobile  Point,  Alabama — Fort  Morgan. 

Tothework  on  St.  Rosa  Island,  Florida — ^Fort  Pickens. 

To  the  work  on  Cockspur  Island,  Ga. — Fort  Pulaski. 

To  the  new  work  now  constructing  in  the  harbor  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina — Fort  Sumter. 

To  the  work  on  Oak  Island,  North  Carolina — Fort 
Caswell. 

To  the  work  on  the  Pea  Patch,. Delaware  river — Fort 
Delaware. 

I'o  the  work  on  Throg’s  Neck,  New  York — Fort 
Schuyler. 

To  the  work  on  St.  George’s  Island,  Boston  harbor' — • 
Fort  Warren.  By  order  of  maj.  gen.  Macomb, 

R.  JONES,  adj.  gen. 

CANAL  TRANSPORTATION. 

From  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  13t/t  inst. 

We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Mills  and  Townsend,  agents  for 
the  New  York  and  Ohio  transportation  lines,  for  the  following 
communication  received  by  them  from  Alfred  Kelly,  esq.  acting 
canal  commissioner  of  the  Ohio  canal: 

“Persons  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  particularly 
tho.se  who  receive  merchandise  from  the  eastern  cities,  or  send 
property  of  any  kind  to  those  cities,  will  be  interested  in  learn- 
ing that  such  important  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  rates 
of  toll,  both  on  the  Erie  canal  of  New  York  and  on  the  Ohio 
canal,  as  will  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  transportation  be- 
tween the  western  country  and  the  seaboard,  by  way  of  the  lake 
and  the  canals. 

“On  the  Erie  canal  of  New  York,  the  tolls  on  the  staple  ar- 
ticles of  agricultural  produce,  such  as  ffour,  wheat,  beef,  pork, 
hard,  whiskey,  &c.  have  been  reduced  from  7 to  5 mills  per 
1,000  lbs.  per  mile,  and  on  merchandise  coming  from  tide  wa- 
ters, from  14  to  12  mills  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile. 

“On  the  Ohio  canal,  the  toll  on  the  staple  articles  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  in  all  distances  beyond  200  miles,  have  been  re- 
duced from  5 to  3 mills  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile.  The  toll  charg- 
ed on  the  staple  articles  of  agricultural  produce  from  Ports- 
mouth to  Cleaveland  is  15  cents  8 mills  per  1,000.  Sugar  and 
molasses  in  hogsheads  or  barrels,  cotton  in  bales,  and  manu- 
factured tobacco,  transported  from  the  Ohio  river  to  the  lake, 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  Ohio  canal,  and  charged 
with  toll  at  the  rate  of  five  mills  per  1,000  lbs.  per  mile.  Under 
the  present  rates  of  toll,  ffour  may  be  transported  from  Cleave- 
land to  New  York  for  $1  00  per  barrel,  covering  all  expenses, 
and  for  about  if  I 62  from  Portsmouth,  and  other  staple  articles 
at  the  same  prices,  according  to  weight.  Merchandise  may  be 
delivered  at  Portsmouth  from  the  city  of  New  York  for  $2  25 
per  1,000  lbs.  and  at  Cincinnati  $2  37^  to  2 40,  eovering  all  ex- 
penses at  intermediate  points. 

“On  lake  Erie  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  2 steam 
boats  leave  Buffalo  every  day  for  Cleaveland,  and  the  other  for 
Detroit  by  way  of  Cleaveland.  One  steamboat  leaves  Cleave- 
land for  Buffalo,  and  one  touches  at  Cleaveland  on  its  way 
from  Detroit  for  Buffalo  each  day.  This  arrangement  will  ex- 
pedite the  transmission  of  goods  between  New  York  and  the 
western  country,  and  together  with  the  arrangements  made  for 
the  tow  boats  on  the  Hudson  river,  will  prevent  those  delays  in 
the  forwarding  of  mercandise  which  have  heretofore  been  the 
subject  of  complaint.  The  average  time  required  to  transport 
goods  from  New  York  to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  will  not  ex- 
ceed 17  to  20  days.” 

— »«*►»©  ® ®«<— 

OLD  OPINION  ABOUT  NULLIFICATION. 

The  operation  of  a state  veto  on  our  foreig;n  relations 
is  not  matter  of  conjecture;  it  is  history,  and  is  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  following  letter  from  the  duke  of  Dor- 
set, to  the  American  commissioners  in  1785,  at  Paris. 
They,  it  seems,  had  made  overtures  to  enter  into  a treaty 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain:  and  this  is  his  grace’s 
answer.  If  the  doctrines  contended  for  by  the  Cooper 
party*  in  South  Carolina,  and  his  disciples  Calhoun, 
Hayne  & Co.  should  be  established,  .such  would  be  the 
language  of  every  power  in  Europe  to  whom  we  might 

*Great  injustice  is  done  to  that  celebrated  man.  Dr.  Cooper, 
in  designating  the  nullification  doctrines  as  the  work  of  Cal- 
houn. He  is  the  humble  imitator  of  Cooper,  who  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  true  founder  of  the  sect.  Hamilton  is  without  a 
lival  in  the  part  of  Seide  to  this  new  political  prophet. 
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apply,  to  make  commercial  or  other  arrangements  with 
us.  {Washington  Globe. 

From  the  duke  of  Dorset  to  the  commissioners. 

Paris,  March  26,  1785. 

Gentlemen:  Having  communicated  to  my  court  the 
readiness  you  expressed  in  your  letter  to  me  of  the  9th 
December,  to  remove  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  treat- 
ing upon  such  points  as  may  materially  concern  the  in- 
terests, both  political  and  commercial,  of  Great  Britain 
and  America,  and  having  at  the  same  time  represented 
that  you  declared  yourselves  to  be  fully  authorised  and 
empowered  to  negotiate,  1 have  been,  in  answer  thereto, 
instructed  to  learn  from  you,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  real 
nature  of  the  powers  with  which  you  are  invested,  whe- 
ther you  are  merely  commissioned  by  congress,  or  whe- 
ther ymu  have  received  separate  powers  from  the  respec- 
tive states.  A committee  of  North  American  merchants 
have  waited  upon  his  majesty’s  principal  secretary'  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs,  to  express  how  anxiously  they  wished 
to  be  informed  upon  tliis  subject,  repeated  expenence 
having  taught  them  in  particular,  as  well  as  die  public  in 
general,  how  little  the  authority  of  congress  could  avail 
in  any  respect,  where  the  interests  of  any  one  individual 
state  was  even  concerned,  and  particularly  so,  where  the 
concerns  of  that  particular  state  might  be  supposed  to 
militate  against  such  resolutions  as  congress  might  think 
proper  to  adopt. 

The  apparent  determination  of  the  respective  states  to 
regulate  their  own  separate  interests,  renders  it  absolute- 
ly necessary,  towards  forming  a permanent  system  of 
commerce,  that  my  court  should  be  informed  how  far  the 
commissioners  can  be  duly  authorised  to  enter  into  any 
engagements  with  Great  Britain,  which  it  may  be  in  tbe 
power  of  any  one  of  the  states  to  render  totally  fruitless 
and  ineffectual.  I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

DORSET. 

“THE  STAR  SPANGLED  BANNER.” 

From  the  Cincinnati  Pepuhlican. 

The  circular,  copied  below,  has  been  received  by  a 
gentleman  of  this  city.  To  say  that  the  object  intended 
in  it  meets  our  cordial  approbation,  is  but  imperfectly' 
expressing  our  feelings.  We  love  the  American  union — 
and  we  love  every  thing  connected  with  its  history  that 
tends  to  throw  glory  and  beauty  around  it.  Sometime 
last  winter,  we  published  the  speech  of  Mr.  Poinsett, 
(made,  we  believe,  in  a meeting  of  the  unionists,  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina),  in  which  the  almost  magic 
triumph  of  our  American  flag,  in  Mexico,  was  related. 
No  American,  whose  heart  is  still  alive  to  the  revolution, 
can  read  the  little  incident  referred  to  in  the  circular,  and 
which  is  so  touchingly  and  eloquently  described  by  Mr. 
Poinsett,  without  feeling  proud  of  our  union.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  circular  is  to  procure  the  means  of  embodying 
that  one  glorious  triumph  of  the  star  spangled  banner  upon 
canvas — 'to  construct  from  the  circumstances  a memento 
of  our  national  greatness,  flattering  alike  to  our  patriot- 
ism and  our  taste.  Copies  of  the  circular  have,  we  pre- 
sume, been  sent  to  all  the  other  cities  in  the  U.  States, 
and  the  funds  necessary  to  the  execution  of  the  design 
will  speedily  be  raised. 

[ciTictJLAU.] 

Charleston,  S.  C.  April  U^/t,  1833. 

At  the  period  of  the  revolution  of  the  Acordada,  which 
compelled  the  congress  of  Mexico  to  reverse  the  election 
of  Pedfaza  and  place  Guerrero  on  the  presidential  chair, 
the  city  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  army  of  Guerrero 
attacked  and  plundered  the  houses  of  the  European  Spa- 
niards, who  were  peculiarly  odious  to  d*e  native  Mexicans. 
Many  of  these  had  taken  refuge  in  the  house  of  the  Ame- 
rican ambassador,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  exasi»e- 
rated  soldiery  as  the  asy  lum  of  their  enemies.  They 
rushed  to  attack  it,  and  in  a few  minutes  would  have 
massacred  all  within  its  walls.  At  this  moment,  when 
hundreds  of  muskets  were  levelled  at  the  windows,  Mr, 
Poinsett,  with  his  secretary  of  legation,  Mr.  John  Ma~ 
son,  jr,  threw  themselves  into  an  open  balcony  which  owi"- 
looked  the  crowd,  and,  unfurling  the  S TAR  SPANG- 
LED BANNER,  demanded  that  all  persons  in  his 
house  should  be  protected  while  tbe  flag  of  his  country 
■waved  over  them.  The  scene  changed  as  by  enchant- 
ment, and  the  very  men  who  were  about  to  make  the  at- 
tack, cheered  the  standard  of  our  union,  and  placed  sen- 


tinels to  guard  it  from  outrage.  The  history  of  ih.e  world 
presents  no  parallel  to  such  a scene:  and  its  moral  beauty 
and  grandeur  should  be  equally  preserved  on  the  page  of 
the  historian  and  the  canvas  of  the  painter.  It  is  there- 
fore proposed  to  raise  by  subscription  a sufficient  sum  to 
have  this  illustrious  triumph  of  our  national  fag  repre- 
sented on  canvas  and  afterwards  engraved.  The  paint- 
ing will  be  presented  to  some  public  institution  of  the 
state  or  United  States, 

The  minute  particulars  attending  the  unfurling  of  the 
United  States  flag  at  Mexico,  furnish  materials  for  a 
splendid  national  painting.  The  sectional  excitements, 
at  the  present  existing  among  the  states,  are  obliterating 
national  feelings.  These  must  be  revived,  the  arts  are 
powerful  in  their  operation,  and  lasting  in  their  influence. 
We  must  have  national  paintings,  national  songs,  nation- 
al celebrations,  to  excite  and  perpetuate  national  enthu- 
siasm. Though  it  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  calculate 
the  value  of  the  union,  y'et  the  hand  of  a master  may  suc- 
cessfully exhibit  to  a single  glance,  that  national  protec- 
tion, which,  like  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  though 
omnipresent  and  pow'erful,  is  neither  seen  nor  felt.  The 
flag  of  every  country  is  its  emblem.  It  should  command 
respect  abroad — adoration  at  home.  The  man  who  loves 
and  revtres  not  his  country’s  flag,  is  prepared  to  violate 
her  laws  and  destroy  her  institutions.  To  pourtray  then 
the  Star  Spangled  Banner  overawing,  in  a foreign  land, 
an  infuriated  and  lawless  soldieiy,  and  protecting  from 
revolutionary  violence  the  objects  of  political  hatred — is 
to  spread  before  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  rising  generation,  the  unseen,  but  high 
moral  protection  afforded  by  a great,  because  a united 
people.  The  chief  object,  however,  is  to  have  this  scene 
engraved,  that  the  flag  of  our  country  may  wave  in  every 
house,  in  every  cottage,  even  every  log  house  beyond  the 
mountains;  that  our  children  may  learn,  before  they  can 
read,  to  love  and  reverence  the  emblem  of  their  country’s 
power,  and  may  realize  that  it  is  their  guardian  and  pi'o- 
tector,  not  only  on  their  native  soil,  but  in  a land  of  stran- 
gers. 

The  amount  of  your  subscription  you  will  please  trans- 
mit to  the  joint  address  of 

WILLIAM  DRAYTON,^ 

DANIEL  E.  HUGAR,  ^committee. 
BENJ.  F.  PEPOON,  J 

(}C|=And  yet  the  “star  spangled  banner”  was  absent — at 
the  late  grand  military  celebration  at  Charleston. 

THE  PUBLIC  CREDIT. 

In  a circular  letter  written  by  Messrs.  Baring,  Bro- 
thers & Co.  of  London,  dated  March  14th,  1833,  we  find 
the  following  account  of  United  States  stocks: 

United  States  bank,  per  share,  JE22  5s.  to  ^£22  10s. 

Louisiana  bank  do.  26  15s. 

Louisiana  state  bank  do.  26  5s. 

N.  Orleans  canal  bank  do.  24  15s. 

With  dividend  from  1st  January. 

New  York  fives,  1845  j£l05  to  106 

sixes,  1837  and  1845  

With  dividend  from  1st  January. 

Pennsylvania  fiv'es,  1856  and  1860,  105  to  107  10s. 
With  dividend  from  1st  Februlu-y. 

Ohio  sixes  114 

Fives  

With  dividend  from  1st  January. 

Alabama  fives  No  buyers. 

The  letter  closes  in  the  following  manner: 

“Scarcely  any  thing  is  doing  in  American  stocks:  there 
are,  however,  fewer  sellers,  and  confidence  is,  in  a great 
measure,  restored;  but  it  will  be  a long  time  before  they 
recover  the  favor  to  which  they  had  reached  before  the 
violent  proceedings  in  Carolina.” 

Here  is  evidence  derived  from  the  most  respectable 
source,  of  the  evil  eftects  of  such  principles  and  such  con- 
duct, in  one  of  the  United  States,  as  have  been  lately  ma- 
nifeste<l  in  South  Carolina.  They  necessai  ily  sltake  all 
confidence  in  the  character  of  our  system  of  government, 
and  the  stability  and  ]»ermanency  of  the  union  of  the 
states.  The  first  visible  effect  is  in  the  injury  to  our  cre- 
dit. It  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  M’hen 
foicigners  perceive  that  one  of  the  states  of  which  the 
union  is  composed,  claims  right  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  nation  witliin  its  limits,  and,  in  the  pro- 
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SGCution  of  its  opposition,  adopts  measures  entirely  sub- 
versive of  tbe  national  autliority  and  power,  selling  that 
aulhority  at  defiance,  and  arming  its  inhabitants  to  resist 
by  military  force  tbe  execution  of  tbe  laws,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  the  nature  of  things,  that  they  should  not  lose 
their  confidence  in  a government,  which  to  them  rnust 
appear  so  weak  and  insecure,  as  such  a state  of  things 
would  necessarily  indicate.  And  it  is  worthy  ot  remark, 
that  the  evil  thus  produced,  does  not  primarily  tail  upon 
the  state  of  South  Carolina.  Its  effects  are  realized  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  and  in  many  instan- 
ces by  the  people  of  the  other  states. 

It  Ts  not  likely  that  the  United  States  will  ever  be  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  going  abroad  to  borrow  money, 
and  therefore  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  the  eft’ects  of 
the  loss  of  credit  in  that  particular  way:  but  when  the 
character  of  their  government  is  injured,  and  doubts  of 
its  stability  and  security  are  raised,  the  loss  of  credit  ne- 
cessarily follows,  and  every  state,  as  well  as  individuals, 
must  be,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  sufterers.  Tlie  credit 
of  many  of  the  individual  states  has  hitherto  been,  and 
still  is  good,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Much  of  this 
credit,  however,  arises  from  their  relationship  to  the 
union,  and  its  continuance  in  a great  measure  depends  on 
the  permanency  of  the  national  government.  Let  the 
union  once  be  destroyed,  and  the  states  be  “thrown  back 
upon  their  sovereignty,”  and  not  oidy  South  Carolina, 
and  other  small  states,  but  the  great  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia  and  Ohio,  would  be  most  mate- 
rially’ affected  by  such  a state  of  things.  Nor  could  any 
future  union  that  might  be  formed  between  any  number 
of  the  states,  restore  them  to  the  ground  they  had  lost; 
because  the  first  attempt  to  maintain  an  united  republican 
government  over  such  communities  having  failed,  and  for 
no  substantial  cause,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  the  world 
at  large  would  place  no  confidence  in  the  more  fortunate 
result  of  a second  experiment. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  that  reasoning  against  pride 
and  passion  is  a hopeless  task;  and  that  men  who  are  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  latter,  and  who  wholly  disregard 
the  former,  consider  it  a matter  of  far  greater  importance 
that  their  will  should  be  gratified,  than  that  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  should  be  consulted,  or  the  union 
and  the  constitution  be  preserved.  This  feeling  may  last 
for  a while;  but  the  tempers  of  men  must  eventually  cool, 
and  grow  more  moderate;  and  when  tbe  consequences  of 
rash  and  violent  measures  are  realized  in  their  full  ex- 
tent, conviction  will  force  itself  upon  their  minds,  and 
will  add  much  to  the  poignancy  of  unavailing  regret. 

[JVerr  York  Daily  Adv. 

— «»»®  ® 

THE  PROTESTED  BILL— ON  FRANCE. 

From  the  Washington  Globe. 

Tn  order  to  counteract  tiie  misrepresentations  which  mis- 
chievous persons  are  making  on  the  subject  of  the  non  payment 
by  the  French  government  of  tlie  bill  drawn  for  the  first  inst.il- 
inent  payable  under  the  late  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  the  facts. 

The  act  of  the  13th  of  July,  1832,  having  made  it  the  duty  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  cause  the  several  instalments, 
with  the  interest  thereon,  payable  to  the  United  States  in  virtue 
of  the  convention  with  France,  to  be  received  from  the  French 
government  and  tran.-^ferred  tn  the  United  States  in  such  man- 
ner as  he  may  deem  best,  and  the  nett  proceeds  thereof  paid  into 
the  treasury,  it  was  determined,  after  having  obtained  all  the 
information  necessary  to  a deci.^ion,  to  accomplish  these  objects 
by  drawing  on  the  French  government,  and  disposing  of  the  bill 
on  the  best  terms  that  could  he  obtained  for  cash. 

This  course  was  deemed  most  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  the  claimants,  as  it  would  save  the  expense  of  commission 
which  would  otherw  ise  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  fund,  and  as 
it  would  be  free  from  all  the  risks  of  intermediate  agencies.  For 
this  purpose  offers  were  invited  and  many  made.  The  highest 
price  for  the  bill  however  was  offered  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  being  $1  for  5f  37^  centimes.  A bill  w'as  accordingly 
drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  upon  the  French  minister 
of  finance  in  favor  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds, being  $'903,.'i64  89,  were  at  the  same  time  placed  to  the 
credit  of  the  treasurer  on  the  books  of  the  bank.  By  the  conven- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  instalment  was  payable  at  Paris  on  the 
2nd  of  February  last;  and  as  the  bill  was  not  drawn  until  the 
7th  of  February,  after  the  instalment  was  due,  it  was  made 
payable  at  sight. 

It  is  understood,  how’ever,  that  when  the  hill  was  received  at 
Paris,  no  appropriation  had  been  made  by  the  chambers  for  the 
payment  of  the  instalment,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  owing  alto- 
gether to  that  ciroumst.ince  that  the  bill  was  not  paid  on  pre- 
«entation.  The  French  government,  it  is  not  doubted,  will 


promptly  admit  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  be  indemnified 
for  any  loss  sustained  by  the  non-payment. 

Though  notice  has  been  given  to  the  treasury  by  the  bank 
that  the  bill  has  been  firotested  for  non-payment,  it  is  not  un- 
derstood that  it  his  yet  been  returned  to  the  United  States.  The 
rumor  of  its  having  been  paio  by  Messrs.  Hosienguer  & Co.  is, 
probably,  true,  hut  if  paid  by  them,  whether  it  has  been  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bank,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  French 
minister  or  that  of  the  American  charge  d’affaires  at  Paris,  is 
yet  to  appear. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  at  the  last  session,  congress  autho- 
rised the  secretary  of  tbe  treasury  to  lend  ibe^e  instalments  on 
interest,  upon  a pledge  of  the  stock  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  to  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  secretary  accordingly  invited  proposals  for  borrow- 
ing the  proceeds  of  the  first  instalment,  either  by  the  bank  it- 
self, or  by  others  on  the  pledge  of  its  stock  at  par,  it  not  being 
deemed  advisable  to  invite  an  offer  on  the  pledge  of  the  United 
States  stock,  as  that  would  withdraw  it  from  the  market,  and 
thus  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  purchase  by  the  commission- 
ers of  the  sinking  fund.  It  is  understood  that  proposals  were 
received  for  a part  only  of  the  proceeds— and  in  consequence  of 
an  objection  being  made  by  ,i  highly  respectable  part  of  the 
claimants  to  the  money  being  lent  on  such  security,  no  decision 
had  been  finally  made,  and  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
bill  has  therefore  remained  in  the  bank  until  this  day. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  .Advertiser,  of  May  2. 

We  have  some  amusing  information  to  communicate,  touching 
the  French  indemnity  for  spoliations  upon  American  commerce, 
and  the  comparative  credit  abroad  of  the  government,  and  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  recollected  that  ne-ir  the 
close  of  the  late  session  of  congress,  an  act  was  passed  requiring 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  invest  the  moneys  to  be  received 
under  the  French  treaty  of  indemnity,  in  the  stocks  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  This  act,  however,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  was  at  least  unnecessary — if  the  government  is  to  act 
npon  the  principle  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Glass,  who,  in  her  di- 
rections for  cookinga  turbot,  cominencesby  saying — “firstcatch 
a turbot.”  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  money 
forthcoming,  just  at  present.  Of  the  emptiness  of  Louis  Phil- 
lippe’s  treasury,  however,  orof  his  indisposition  to  meet  his  en- 
gagements, Mr.  McLane  seems  not  to  have  been  aware;  and 
iiaving  literally  “scraped”  the  bottom  of  the  treasury,  as  was 
remarkeil  by  a member  of  congress  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
his  only  means  of  partially  replenishing  it  was  through  the  as- 
sistance of  the  much  abused  United  States  bank.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  bank,  to  accommodate  the  secretary,  purchased  a draft 
upon  the  French  government,  of  about  a million  of  dollars, 
being  the  amount,  as  we  understand,  of  the  first  instalment 
which  France  was  to  pay  on  the  first  of  February.  The  bank 
remitted  the  bill  to  the  Eatings,  by  whom  it  was  sent  over  to 
Paris  for  payment.  But  the  French  government  refused  to 
honor  the  draft,  and  the  bill  w'as  protested!  The  French 
bankers,  however,  for  the  honor  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States — not  of  the  government,  be  it  understood — came  forward 
in  this  emergency,  and  took  up  the  bill!  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  French  ministers,  as  we  are  informed,  why  the  bill  was 
thus  allowed  to  be  dishonored,  was,  that  the  chambers  have  as 
yet  made  no  appropriation  under  the  treaty.  But  this  is  not  all, 
if  rumor  speaks  true.  The  public  have  witnessed  the  clamors 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  the  bank,  against  the  act  requiring 
the  secretary  to  invest  the  funds  supposed  to  be  coming  from 
France,  in  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  Their 
object  was  to  decry  the  stock  in  every  possible  shape,  so  that 
by  depressing  its  value  in  the  market  the  Jackson  speculators 
could  purchase  to  better  advantage  in  compliance  with  their 
contracts  to  deliver  stock  ahead.  'The  unshaken  confidence  of 
congress  in  the  soundness  of  the  institution,  however,  operated 
severely  against  them,  and  their  wits  have  been  taxed  in 
every  possible  shape  in  devising  fresh  schemes  of  frightening 
stockholders  into  the  market  with  their  scrip.  The  last  of  these 
devices,  as  the  report  goes,  was  to  get  up  a menaorial  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  treasury,  signed  by  such  Jackson  claimants  under 
the  French  treaty  as  could  be  found,  protesting  against  the  in- 
vestment of  the  money  in  the  stock  of  the  bank,  and  praying 
Mr.  McLane  to  disregard  the  act  of  congress,  on  the  ground 
that  the  funds  if  invested  in  the  bank  would  be  insecure.  A 
paper  of  this  kind,  it  is  said,  was  circulated  in  Philadelphia  last 
week,  and  perhaps  elsewhere.  And  it  was  just  at  this  crisis  in 
the  movements  of  the  opponents  of  the  bank,  as  we  learn,  that 
the  news  above  inentioned  was  received  from  the  Barings,  viz: 
that  no  funds  were  coming  from  the  French— at  least  for  the 
present;  that  the  draft  of  our  government  had  been  dishonored; 
and  that  it  was  owing  to  the  sound  credit  of  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  and  not  of  the  government,  that  an  individual  banking 
house  in  Paris  had  come  forward,  as  .above  stated,  to  sustain 
our  credit.  The  bank  here  having  advanced  the  money  to  the 
treasury,  must  of  course  be  reimbursed,  to  refund  the  foreign 
banker,  and  the  treasury  i.s  but  poorly  prepared  for  the  exigency. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  position 
in  which  the  protesting  French  claimants  have  thrown  them- 
selves, by  this  last  partisan  attempt  to  injure  the  stock  of  the 
bank.  Q_uery;  will  not  the  government,  as  the  drawers,  be 
compelled  to  pay  the  damages  to  the  bank,  .accruing  on  the  pro- 
tested bill.?  At  twenty  per  cent,  here  will  be  a neat  little  item 
of  lo.s.s  to  the  government,  and  a gain  to  the  bank  of  nearly  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  “The  administration  is  in  a blaze  of 
glory.” 
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P.  S.  The  preceding  article  was  written  for  last  evening’s 
paper,  but  was  excluded  lor  want  of  space.  Since  penning  it. 
we  1iave  ascertained  that  a paper  similar  to  that  mentioned 
above,  was  circulated  in  Wall-street  a short  time  since.  It  was 
not  addiessed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury — the  proper  of- 
ficer in  the  premises — hut  “To  s.eneial  Jackson^’ — [)raying  him 
to  interpose  and  prevent  the  lending  of  the  motiey  to  come  from 
France,  to  individuals,  on  the  pledge  iif  stock  at  par — hut  not 
objecting,  as  we  undersiami  the  case,  to  the  loaning  of  it  to  the 
bank  itself,  ft  was  believed,  however,  to  be  a stock  jobbing 
attempt  to  depreciate  the  scrip  of  the  bank.  But  France  has 
taken  care  that  the  claimants  shall  lose  nothing  by  investments 
in  the  bank  this  year! 

The  Paris  Constitutionel  of  the  23d  of  March  has  this  state- 
ment: 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  French  ministry  fixed  at  twen- 
ty-four millions  the  amount  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States 
of  North  America  for  vessels  seized  and  sold  under  the  republic. 
The  government  has  not  hitherto  ventured  to  present  to  the 
chambers  a treaty  so  disadvantageous  to  France.  But  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  has  taken  the  ministers  at  their 
word,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  it  yesterday  caused  a bill  of  ex- 
change for  four  millions  to  be  presented  by  M.  Rothschild,  and 
that  the  treasury  caused  it  to  be  protested.  It  is  added  that  M. 
Baguenault,  who  endorsed  it,  has  paid  the  amount  to  M.  Roths- 
child. This  is  a serious  affair,  for  we  much  doubt  whether  the 
chamber  will  ratify  in  1833,  a treaty  which  the  government  of 
the  restoration  never  would  sign. 

This  paragraph  presents  the  question  in  a new  aspect.  We 
think  the  Constitutionel  must  be  mistaken.  Surely  the  French 
chamber  will  not  fail  to  make  the  proper  appropriation.  But 
if  it  does  refuse  what  nexU  {Phil.  Ing. 

THE  ASSAULT  UPON  THE  PRESIDENT. 

From  the  Alexandria  Gazette.  May  7. 

An  incident  of  a most  painful  nature  occurred  on  board  the 
steamboat  Sydney,  as  she  stopped  here  on  her  way  down, 
yesterday.  An  assault  was  made  upon  the  president  of  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Randolph,  late  of  the  navy.  At  the  first 
blow,  we  understand,  almost  a hundred  arms  fell  upon  the  as- 
sailant, and  he  was  with  diffit  ulty  rescued  and  carried  on  shore. 
We  have  never  known  more  excitement  nor  more  feeling  to  be 
manifested  by  all  our  citizens.  We  are  induced  to  mention 
this  matter,  which  ought  indeed  never  to  be  published,  only 
because  we  know  that  reports  of  it  will  be  circulated  through- 
out the  country,  and  printed  elsewhere.  It  was  an  affair  of  a 
moment;  but  it  is  said,  that,  from  the  feeling  produced,  it  is 
wonderful  that  the  assailant  escaped  with  his  life. 

So  great  was  the  public  indignation  at  this  outrage,  that  we 
believe  almost  any  measure  would  have  been  adopted  to  ex- 
press it.  7’he  president  was  naturally  highly  excited  and  ex- 
asperated. He  departed  amidst  the  cheers  and  good  wishes  of 
the  great  crowd  which  had  assembled. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  no  attempt  was  made  to  ar- 
rest Mr.  Randolph  on  the  instant;  but,  the  court  being  in  ses- 
sion, he  was  immediately  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  and  a 
bench  warrant  forthwith  issued  for  his  apprehension. 

From  the  “Globe”  of  May  7. 

A gentleman  just  arrived  from  Alexandria  gives  the  following 
aceount  of  an  atrocious  attack  upon  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  Fredericksburg,  where  he  had 
been  invited  to  lay  the  corner  stone  of  a monument  about  to 
be  erected  to  the  mother  of  Washington. 

“The  steamboat  Cygnet,  [Sydney,]  in  which  the  president 
and  several  members  of  the  cabinet,  accompanied  by  many 
other  gentlemen,  were  going  to  Fredericksburg,  stopped  on  her 
way  for  a few  minutes  at  Alexandria.  Many  persons  front  the 
wharf  came  on  board,  and  among  them  Mr.  Randolph,  late  a lieut. 
in  the  navy.  He  made  his  way  into  the  eabin,  where  the  president 
was  sitting  reading  a newspaper;  and,  advancing  towards  him,  as 
if  to  address  him,  began  to  draw  off  his  gloves.  The  president  not 
knowing  him,  and  supposing  it  was  some  person  about  to  sa- 
lute him,  and  seeing  him  at  some  diffieulty  in  getting  off  his 
glove,  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  him,  saying  “never  mind 
your  glove,  sir.”  Randolph,  having  then  disengaged  himself 
from  his  gloves,  thrust  one  hand  violently  into  the  president’s 
face,  and  before  he  could  make  use  of  the  other,  received  a 
blow  from  a gentleman  standing  near  with  an  umbrella.  Al- 
most at  the  same  time  two  other  gentlemen  in  the  cabin  sprung 
upon  him,  and  he  was  pulled  back  and  thrown  down.  The 
moment  he  was  assaulted,  the  president  seized  his  cane,  which 
was  lying  near  him  on  the  table,  and  was  forcing  his  way 
through  the  gentlemen  who  had  crowded  round  Randolph,  in- 
sisting that  no  man  should  stand  between  him  and  the  villain 
who  had  insulted  him:  that  he  would  chastise  him  himself. 
Randolph,  by  this  time,  had  been  borne  towards  the  door  of  the 
cabin,  and  pushed  through  it  to  the  deck.  He  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd  on  tile  deck  and  the  wharf,  being  assisted, 
as  is  believed,  by  some  ruffian  confederates,  and  made  his 
escape.  He  stopped  for  a few  minutes  at  a tavern  in  Alexan- 
dria, and  passed  on  be}’ond  the  district  line.  The  grand  jury, 
then  in  session,  in  a fow  minutes  found  a presentment  against 
him,  and  the  court  issued  a bench  warrant.  A magistrate  had 
just  previously  issued  a warrant;  but  before  the  officers  could 
arrest  him,  he  was  gone.” 


From  the  Alexandria  Gazette  of  May  8. 

(0=-We  are  requested  to  say,  that  the  term  “blow,”  used 
in  reference  to  the  recent  assault  nj)on  the  president,  was  not 
correct.  It  may  be  well  to  say  also,  here,  that  the  remark 
made  in  the  Globe,  relative  to  “rutlian  conledetates,”  is  en- 
tirely errotieous.  As  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  not  a human 
being  knew  of  the  assailant’s  intention,  and  he  was  hurried 
Horn  the  deck  of  the  boat,  by  genileinen  [iresent,  to  prevent  his 
being  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  not  with  any  design  of  assisting 
him  111  an  escape. 

In  the  Register  of  the  27th  ult.  page  136,  we  inserted  a 
notice  from  Mr.  R.  B.  Randolph,  late  lieutenant  in  the  navy, 
announcing  that  he  had  been  dismissed,  “alter  twenty-three 
years  arduous  service,”  though  a court  of  imjuiry  had  acquitted 
him  “both  as  an  olficer  and  a gentleman”  of  certain  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him,  as  a “public  delaulter.” 
And  on  Monday  last,  (the  day  of  his  assault  on  the  president, 
but  previous  to  making  it),  he  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
“Alexandria  Gazette,”  an  address  to  the  public,  which  it  now 
seems  required  of  us  to  copy,  as  due  to  the  extraordinary  out- 
rage stated  above.  We  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  “Na- 
tional Intelligencer”  in  omitting  a few  lines,  or  words,  of  Mr. 
Randolph’s  address,  for  the  simple  reason — that  their  insertion 
would  impose  upon  us  the  necessity,  perhaps,  of  opening  a 
controversy  between  individuals  that  would  be  profitless — in 
the  piesent-  circumstances  of  the  case.  The  lines  or  words 
omitted  are  rather  of  a personal  character,  than  useful  to  Mr. 
Randolph’s  vindication  of  his  conduct. 

From  the  Alexandria  Gazette  of  May  8. 

TO  THE  PDBLIC. 

Robert  B.  Randolph,  late  lieutenant  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
Slates,  having  recently  announced  his  dismission  from  the 
service  by  the  president,  will  now  undertake,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  his  fellow  citizens  generally,  and  of  his  late  associates 
attached  to  the  navy,  to  expose  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  this  catastrophe. 

In  the  spring  of  1828,  John  B.  Timberlake,  purser  of  the  U. 
S.  frigate  Constitution,  died  at  Port  Mahon,  from  the  eflects  of 
derangement,  in  a fit  of  which  he  had  unfortunately  maimed 
himself,  by  cutting  his  throat.  Commodore  Patterson,  then 
commander  of  the  frigate,  directed  me,  verbally,  to  assume  the 
duties  of  acting  purser,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Timberlake. 
About  to  become  the  recipient  of  the  money,  slops,  and  other 
effects  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which  were  left  by  my 
predecessor,  it  was  not  my  duty  to  count  the  money,  or  take  an 
ijiventory  of  the  effects.  Common  sense  might  teach  any  one 
that  the  counting  of  the  money,  and  surveying  the  effects,  de- 
volved upon  others,  before  1 could  be  made  responsible.  I par- 
ticipated in  neither. 

It  has  been  testified,  however,  by  captain  Patterson,  thtrt  he 
gave  verbal  orders,  to  his  first  lieutenant  to  cause  the  money  to 
be  counted,  and  an  account  taken  of  it  to  be  delivered  to  me; 
and  also  to  designate  three  officers  of  the  ship,  to  make  an  in- 
ventory of  all  the  public  eiiects,  before  they  should  be  delivered 
over.  Captain  Patterson  has  further  deposed,  that  lieutenant 
Valefte,  the  gentleman  to  whom  these  verbal  orders  were  given, 
reported  to  him  that  all  had  been  done  as  commanded.  But 
the  persons  named  by  lieutenant  Valette,  as  those  designated  to 
perform  the  duties  before  mentioned,  disclaim  their  appoint- 
ment, and  positively  assert  that  they  had  no  agency  in  making 
an  inventory,  or  counting  the  money,  and  never  had  any  know- 
ledge of  the  money  or  effects  left  by  Mr.  Timberlake,  except 
from  hearsay. 

These  strange  discrepancies  in  the  evidence  of  genllemen, 
made  under  the  obligations  of  their  oaths,  necessarily  called  for 
the  minutest  examination  by  the  court  and  my  counsel;  when, 
at  length,  it  was  positively  ascertained  that  there  had  been  no 
inventory  taken  of  the  public  property;  as  captain  Patterson 
countermanded  his  own  order  to  that  end,  tipon  tlie  representa- 
tion to  him,  by  lieutenant  Vallette,  that  the  slops  and  stores 
were  so  situated  as  to  render  it  very  inconvenient  to  make  an 
inventory  thereof.  The  survey  was  postponed  by  order  of  cap- 
tain Patterson,  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Constitution  at  the 
navy  yard,  Charlestown,  Massachusetts;  when  all  the  slops  and 
stores  were,  by  order  of  captain  Gallagher,  surveyed  and  turned 
into  tlie  navy  store,  and  receipted  for  by  Mr.  Bates,  the  navy 
store-keeper  on  that  station. 

So  much  for  the  reported  inventories  made  at  Port  Mahon,  by 
orders  of  captain  Patterson.  Here  the  investigation  concerning 
the  mysterious  inventories,  which  from  the  beginning  had  exist- 
ed eniy  in  fiction,  might  be  termimited,  but  for  the  evidence  of 
captain  Patterson,  before  the  court  of  inquiry,  who  sw'ore  that 
when  the  Constitution  came  near  the  light  house,  and  before  the 
survey  took  place  in  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown,  he  inquired 
of  me,  whether  I had  forwarded  to  the  fourth  auditor,  dupli- 
cates of  the  inventories  of  these  same  slops  and  stores,  and  re- 
ceived an  affirmative  answer!  The  reader  has  seen,  above,  that 
no  inventory  had  before  been  taken,  and  this  with  the  know- 
ledge, and  in  pursuance  of  the  orders,  of  captain  Patterson  him- 
self. It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  waste  one  word  more  on 
this  subject.  How  captain  Patterson  could  imagine  that  I had 
transmitted  to  the  fourth  auditor  duplicates  of  inventories  never 
made — or  how  I could  answer  in  the  affirmative,  never  having 
heard  or  seen  any  such  inventories,  I leave  to  every  one  to  con- 
jecture. It  surpasses  all  my  logic.  Such,  however,  it  will  be 
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seen,  in  the  president’s  letter  of  dismission,  (A)  is  the  testimo- 
ny on  which  he  has  arrived  at  the  decision,  ttiat  I am  unwortliy 
of  the  naval  service  of  this  republic!  * * * * 

Had  the  president  been  actuated  by  correct  motives,  influ- 
enced by  the  proceedings  and  judgment  of  the  court  of  inquiry, 
and  sought  information  from  tlie  books  and  vouchers  in  tlie 
navy  department,  he  must  have  come  to  other  conclusions. 
■►  * * * I may,  however,  put  up  with  my  share  of 

his  denunciation,  when  in  the  same  scrawl  he  stigmatizes  the 
integrity  and  intelligence  of  the  late  court  of  inquiry  in  my  case, 
composed  of  officers  not  surpassed  in  character  and  respectabi- 
lity by  any  in  the  service  of  the  country. 

With  any  slops  that  might  have  been  on  board  when  Timber- 
lake  died,  I am  wholly  unacquainted.  For  some  time  before 
his  death,  and  until  the  day  of  his  interment,  Norman  and  Nor- 
ris, Timberlake’s  clerks,  had  charge  of  all  the  slops  which  had 
been  open  for  the  use  of  the  crew.  • What  they  must  have  is- 
sued, I had  no  means  of  knowing.  It  having  been  determined 
by  captain  Patterson,  that  the  slops  and  public  stores  in  the 
hold,  and  other  departments  of  the  ship,  should  not  be  disturb- 
ed, I obtained,  and  receipted  to  our  consul  at  Port  Mahon,  Mr. 
Ladico,  for  a small  amount  of  slops,  which  have  been  fully  ac- 
counted for  with  the  government.  During  the  inquiry  concern- 
ing my  slop  account,  the  court  were  of  opinion  that  I had  a cre- 
dit for  the  amount  of  $178  in  slops  not  belonging  to  my  parcel. 
I did  not  feel  disposed  to  dispute  with  my  judges  on  so  small  a 
matter;  and  therefore,  in  forming  my  account  current  for  the 
consideration  of  the  accounting  officers,  I admitted  that  charge, 
although  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  mixture  of  my  slops  with 
any  remnant  of  those  of  my  predecessor.  Thus  were  closed, 
gratuitously  on  my  part,  any  claims  which  the  government 
might  have  on  me  for  their  slops  left  by  Mr.  Timberlake,  if  any 
there  were.  In  view  of  this  miserable  remnant,  however  in- 
considerable, supposing  it  actually  to  exist,  the  president,  in  his 
peculiar  candor  and  magnanimity,  designated  the  slops  and 
stores  turned  into  the  navy  store  at  Charlestown,  as  the  proper- 
ty of  the  United  States,  ‘‘some  stores  which  were  stored  away 
under  the  ship’s  provisions,”  amounting  in  all  to  more  than 
three  thousand  dollars!  some  stores  in  comparison  with  the 
enormous  quantity  supposed  to  have  cost  $178! 

In  relation  to  the  slops  and  public  stores,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  president  recites  “that  verbal  orders  were  given,  directing 
an  inventory  to  be  taken  according  to  law,”  without  intimating 
by  whom  given,  or  to  whom  given,  leaving  room  for  the  infer- 
ence that  the  laches  is  imputable  to  me.  That  it  may  be  seen 
how  accurately  the  president  has  interpreted  the  law,  screening 
the  guilty,  and  impugning  the  innocent,  I here  insert  two  ex- 
tracts, Nos.  14  and  15,  from  the  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
naval  service  of  the  United  States,  under  the  head  “of  stores 
and  provisions.”  viz: 

14.  “On  the  death  of  an  officer  having  charge  of  stores,  his 
public  papers  shall  be  separated  from  those  of  a private  nature, 
the  former  to  be  forwarded  by  a safe  conveyance  to  the  fourth 
auditor,  and  the  latter,  together  with  his  private  effects,  to  be 
put  in  charge  of  such  officer  as  the  captain  of  the  ship  may  ap- 
point for  that  purpose,  to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  le- 
gal representatives  of  the  deceased,  unless,  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances, the  captain  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  dispose  of 
them  at  public  sale;  in  which  case  a duplicate  of  the  inventory, 
with  an  account  of  the  disposal  or  sale,  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury. 

15.  “If  an  officer  having  charge  of  stores,  should,  from  any 
accidental  circumstances,  be  separated  from  his  ship,  the  cap- 
tain shall  proceed  to  survey  and  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
stores,  as  though  such  officer  were  actually  dead  or  discharged; 
and  he  shall,  as  in  a like  ease,  appoint  another  officer  to  act  in 
his  place,  giving  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  proceedings  to 
the  fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury.” 

So  much  of  the  rules  and  regulations  as  I have  here  inserted, 
consist  especially  of  instructions  to  captains,  and  they  are  now 
produced  to  show  to  the  people,  and  my  late  brother  officers, 
how  unjustly  and  tyrannically  the  president  has  acted  towards 
me,  while  he  suffers  the  negligent  and  guilty  captain  to  remain 
in  command  of  a squadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  somewhat 
unintelligible  to  any  one  not  conversant  with  the  history  of  my 
case,  that  there  should  be  a motive  with  the  president  to  harass 
and  degrade  me,  who  acted  in  all  this  affair  in  a subordinate 
capacity,  and  by  the  commands  of  captain  Patterson. 

With  respect  to  the  small  stores  on  board  belonging  to  Mr. 
Timberlake,  the  explanation  is  short  and  simple.  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  died  indebted  to  Mr.  Norman,  his  clerk,  something  more 
than  six  hundred  dollars,  and  before  his  death  expressed  a desire 
to  secure  him  out  of  his  small  stores.  He  directed  Norman  to 
make  a schedule  of  them,  that  he  might  assign  them  to  him; 
but  before  the  article  could  be  prepared,  he  grew  so  ill,  that  he 
was  unable  to  execute  it.  Captain  Patterson,  knowing  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Timberlake,  requested  me  to  e.xecute  the  arrange- 
ment for  Norman’s  benefit,  as  if  it  had  been  completed  by 
him  before  he  sunk  into  the  arms  of  death.  These  stores  were 
sold  at  auction  by  order  of  the  secretary  of  the  nav^y,  and  out  of 
the  proceeds  I satisfied  the  claim  of  Norman  within  a very  few 
dollars.  This  is  a simple  and  true  account  of  a transaction 
upon  which  the  president  attempts  to  fix  upon  me  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  estate  of  Timberlake.  Nothing  but  the  most 
hideous  obliquity  cotild  have  so  distorted  his  poor  blind  vision. 

I have  now  done  with  Mr.  Timberlake’s  slops  and  small  stores; 
having  no  more  agency  in  their  disposition  than  that  above 
stated,  and  which  is  matter  of  record,  as  the  minutes  of  the 


proceedings  of  the  late  court  of  inquiry  will  abundantly  prove, 
and  which,  according  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  Woodbury  below  (H), 
had  been  examined  and  returned  by  the  president  without  dis- 
approbation. 

I shall,  in  the  .seqnal,  tax  the  reader  with  a history  of  the 
money  left  by  purser  Timberlake  on  his  demise.  Tlie  amount 
was  reported  to  me,  by  those  who  counted  it,  to  be  11,483  dol- 
lars, of  which  I immediately  made  a memorandum.  This  me- 
morandum I voluntarily  delivered  to  the  court,  to  save  all  fruit- 
less inquiry  about  the  money,  having  no  motive  to  conceal  the 
truth.  My  first  impression  was  to  charge  myself  with  that  sum 
—open  a new  account  with  the  government,  and  at  my  risk  dis- 
burse it  in  the  service.  This  was  positively  prohibited  by  capt. 
Patterson,  and  as  peremptorily  was  I commanded  to  disburse  it 
on  the  books  of  the  late  purser.  I implicitly  obeyed;  and  in 
paying  his  rolls,  and  discharging  the  outstanding  debts  to  the 
31st  March,  1828,  exhausted  the  last  dollar;  inasmuch,  that, 
with  the  permission  and  approbation  of  the  commander  of  the 
Constitution,  a thousand  dollars  were  borrowed  of  the  Dutch 
consul,  to  enable  the  ship  to  depart  in  credit  from  Port  Mahon. 
All  the  vouchers  taken  for  the  payments,  upon  Timberlake’s 
books,  and  of  his  outstanding  debts,  made  out  of  th  aforesaid 
$11,483,  were  turned  in  with  his  books  and  papers  for  his  bene- 
fit, or  rather  the  benefit  of  his  estate;  for  all  which  he  has  re- 
ceived full  credit,  while  I,  who  performed  this  task,  by  order  of 
my  superior,  without  emolument  or  compensation,  have  been 
•denied  the  credit  of  a single  dollar,  in  the  very  face  of  the 
judgment  of  the  late  court  of  inquiry,  and  the  records  of  the  files 
of  the  department. 

With  the  sanction  of  Mr.  Woodbury,  I.fiad  access  as  well  to 
my  own  accounts  as  to  those  of  the  late  purser;  and  I presented 
for  the  consideration  of  the  accounting  offiefers  an  account  cur- 
rent, covering  the  whole  sum  which  came  into  my  hands,  every 
item  of  which  is  supported  by  a legal  voucher,  precisely  as  if 
the  account  had  been  originally  mine.  The  two  accounting 
officers  did  not  deign  to  ask  or  receive  the  slightest  explanationl 
but  rejected  the  whole  as  inseparable  in  any  particular.  Upon 
their  iniquitous  report,  the  president  acted;  having,  as  I believe 
never  seen  one  of  the  vouchers.  Upon  such  a report,  he  charges 
me  with  presenting  an  account  current,  composed,  in  a “great” 
degree,  of  items  which  have  notoriously  passed  to  my  credit  or 
are  unfounded  and  frivolous.  A more  bare-faced  scandal  was 
never  penned,  alike  unmerited  by  me,  and  unworthy  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

Below  will  be  found  my  account  with  the  government  in  set- 
tlement of  its  new  claims  upon  me  (C),  and  I shall  now  wait 
two  events— a suit  at  law,  which  I fearlessly  challenge,  and  the 
meeting  of  congress,  to  which  I shall  appeal.  In  the  mean  time 
I claim,  for  the  defence  of  my  honor,  and  protection  of  my  dear 
bought  fame,  a generous  interposition  of  all  my  late  brothers  in 
the  service,  no  one  of  whom  will  have  heard  of  the  high  handed 
oppression  with  which  I have  been  assailed,  without  the  deepest 
grief.  I know  they  will  bear  testimony  in  my  favor,  even  at  the 
risk  of  an  odious  inquisition.  ****** 

* * * there  be  not  honesty  and  firmness  enough  in 

the  officers  of  the  treasury  department,  to  investigate  the  state 
of  this  concern,  I will  take  it  upon  myself  to  bring  it  to  an  issue 
R.  B.  RANDOLPH,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


The  president  of  the  United  States  has  carefully  examined 
the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  charged  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  conduct  of  lieutenant  Robert  B.  Randolph  in 
connection  with  his  account  as  acting  purser  of  the  frigate  Con- 
stitution. 

It  appears  by  the  evidence  of  commodore  Patterson,  com- 
mander of  the  ship,  that  upon  the  death  of  purser  John  B.  Tim- 
berlake, at  Port  Mahon,  on  the  2d  day  of  April,  1828,  lieutenant 
Randolph  was  appointed  acting  purser;  and  that  verbal  orders 
were  given  directing  an  inventory  to  be  taken  according  to  law 
of  all  the  money  and  stores,  public  and  private,  left  by  the  said 
1 imberlake,  which  were  about  to  pass  into  the  possession  of 
the  acting  purser;  and  that  it  was  reported  this  duly  had  been 
performed  with  the  exception  of  some  stores  w’hich  were  stowed 
away  under  the  ship’s  provisions,  she  being  nearly  ready  to  sail 
for  the  United  States. 

It  appears  by  the  same  testimony,  that  when  the  ship  arrived 
near  the  light  house  at  Boston,  commodore  Patterson  inquired 
ofheutenant  Randolph,  whether  the  inventories  of  the  money 
and  property  left  by  Mr.  Timberlake,  had  been  sent  to  the 
fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury,  and  was  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

Neverthele.ss  it  appears  by  the  evidence  of  those  who  were 
directed  to  take  the  inventories,  that  although  the  money  was 
counted,  no  inventories  of  tire  stores  were  taken,  and  by  the 
records  and  files  of  the  fourth  auditor’s  office  it  also  appears 
that  no  account,  either  of  the  money  or  stores,  was  furnished  to 
that  office  by  lieiit.  Randolph,  or  any  other  person. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  the  settlement  of  his  accounts  at 
the  office  of  the  fourth  auditor,  lieutenant  Randolph  neither 
charged  himself  with  any  portion  of  the  money  or  stores  left  by 
Mr.  Timberlake,  nor  gave  any  intimation  that  any  had  come 
into  his  possession. 

It  further  appears,  that  after  lieut.  Randolph  had  completed 
file  payment  of  the  ship’s  company  on  her  arrival  in  the  United 
states,  he  had  left  of  the  public  money  put  into  his  hands  for  that 
Purpose,  upwards  of  $20,600,  of  which,  upon  the  settlement  of 
his  accounts,  he  returned  into  the  treasury  a little  more  than 
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$10,000,  applying  the  rest  to  his  own  use,  and  that  he  refused  to 
state  in  his  defence  before  the  court  of  inquiry,  in  what  manner 
this  surplus  of  funds  had  accrued. 

It  further  appears,  that  in  the  year  1829,  having  arrived  in  the 
United  Slati;s  in  July,  1828,  and  his  accounts  having  been  set- 
tled in  October  of  that  year,  lieutenant  Randolph  paid  to  Thomas 
Norman,  $600  of  the  funds  remaining  in  his  hands  on  account 
of  purser  Timberlake,  proving  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  all  those  funds  had  not  been  accounted  for  in  his  pre- 
vious settlement  with  the  government. 

it  further  appears,  that  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury 
were  ignorant  of  the  money  and  stores  left  by  Mr.  I'imberlake, 
until  an  unaccountable  riid'ault  e.xhihited  in  the  settlement  of 
his  accounts,  led  to  inquiry  into  the  means  by  which  it  had  beem 
produced;  and  when,  in  the  course  of  that  inquiry,  it  was  as- 
certained that  money  and  stores  left  by  him  had  come  into  lieut. 
Randolph’s  possession,  the  latter,  when  called  on,  refused  to 
state  the  amount,  or  render  any  account  of  them,  although  he 
acknowledged  that  he  had  a memorandum  of  the  amount  of  the 
money,  indulging  in  passion  and  threats  unbecoming  tin  officer 
of  the  navy,  and  not  to  be  expected  from  a man  of  conscious 
integrity. 

Considering  these  things  so  clearly  established  by  the  testi- 
mony, the  president  cannot  approve  of  so  much  of  the  finding 
of  the  court  as  declares,  “it  does  not  appear  that  lieutenant 
Randolph  said  any  thing  with  an  intention  to  mislead  or  deceive 
the  commanding  officer,  in  relation  to  taking  of  inventories  of  ■ 
articles  left  by  Mr.  Timberlake,  or  of  the  disposition  made  of 
them;”  nor  can  he  approve  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
court,  “thiit  the  before  mentioned  neglect  of  lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph, and  the  irregularities  in  his  manner  of  performing  the  du- 
ties of  acting  purser,  and  in  keeping  and  making  out  his  ac- 
counts, did  not  proceed  from  any  intention  to  defraud  the  United 
States  or  Mr.  Timberlake.” 

These  conclusions,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  are  incom- 
patible with  lieut.  Randolph’s  failure  to  charge  himself  with  the 
money  and  eflects  of  Mr.  Timberlake,  with  the  misinformation 
given  by  him  to  commodore  Patterson  in  relation  to  sending  the 
inventories  to  the  fourth  auditor — with  the  appropriation  to  his 
own  use,  before  the  settlement  of  his  accounts,  of  near  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  the  money  sent  to  him  at  Boston  to  pay  off 
the  ship’s  company, showing  that  he  had  an  accurate  knowledge 
what  would  be  the  result  of  that  settlement — with  his  payment 
of  $600  to  Mr.  Norman  after  the  settlement  of  his  account, 
which  is  a confession  of  his  knowledge,  that  he  had  retained 
money  belonging  to  the  United  States  or  to  Mr.  Timberlake — 
with  his  refusal  to  give  inform.xtion  in  relation  to  the  money  and 
property  left  by  Mr.  Timberlake  as  he  was  bound  to  do,  as  pur- 
ser of  the  navy,  by  law — and  with  the  manifestation  of  excite- 
ment and  the  violent  language  used  by  him  when  called  upon 
for  explanations. 

And  finally,  instead  of  coming  forward  and  correcting  the  er- 
rors of  his  account  which  have  been  developed  by  the  court  of 
enquiry,  and  returning  into  the  treasury  the  $4,303  11 — which 
that  court  after  liberally  admitting  every  claim  advanced  by  him 
with  a show  of  evidence,  find  to  be  still  in  his  hands  unaccount- 
ed for,  he  has  presented  to  the  accounting  officers  of  the  treasu- 
ry an  account  current,  composed  in  a great  degree  of  items 
which  have  notoriously  passed  to  his  credit,  or  are  unfounded 
and  frivolous,  showing  a balance  of  about  $600  in  his  own  favor 
against  the  United  States,  thereby  evincing  a determination  not 
to  refund  any  portion  of  the  money  which  he  has  improperly 
applied  to  his  own  use,  if  it  be  possible  to  avoid  it. 

[n  the  opinion  of  the  president,  the  facts  which  appear  in  this 
case,  and  the  conduct  of  lieut.  Randolph  throughout  the  investi- 
gation, prove  him  to  be  unworthy  the  naval  service  of  this  re- 
public, and  an  unfit  associate  for  those  sons  of  chivalry,  integri- 
ty and  honor,  who  adorn  our  navy.  The  secretary  of  the  navy 
is  therefore  directed  to  dismiss  lieut.  Robert  B.  Randolph  from 
the  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  president  trusts  that  the  most  efficient  means  will 
be  resorted  to  by  the  navy  department  to  prevent  in  future 
that  total  neglect  arid  disregard  of  the  rights  of  deceased  offi- 
cers and  their  families  winch  form  striking  characteristics  in 
this  case.  ‘ ANDREW  JACKSON. 

^2>ril  mh,  1833. 

(b!) 

Navy  department,  January  '24th,  1833. 

Sir — The  court  of  inquiry  in  relation  to  your  conduct  having 
closed  its  sessions  and  made  a report  to  this  department  on  the 
questions  submitted,  I seize  an  early  opportunity  to  apprise  you 
of  this  fact,  and  of  the  completion  by  the  pre.sident  of  an  exami- 


Afler  so  long  a delay  since  the  receipt  of  the  above  money,  it 
is  hoped  your  immediate  attention  will  be  given  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  it,  with  the  proper  accounting  officers  of  the  treasury. 

Respectfully  yours,  LEVI  WOODBURY. 

Lt,  R.  B.  Randolph,  Mexandria,  D.  C,  care  of  Mr.  Cummings. 

(C.) 

The  United  States  in  account  vnth  lieut.  R.  B.  Randolph,  late 
acting  purser  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constitution,  Daniel  T.  Pat- 
terson, esq.  commander. 

1828.  Dr. 

March  31.  To  this  amount  paid  officers,  as  per  list 
rendered  $3,431  75 

To  this  amount  paid  discharged  men,  as  per  pay  roll,  3,241  69 

Orfila’s  bill  2,259  50 

Ration  money  to  boys,  waiters  and  cooks  1,226  36 

Rrivate  bills  ofMd.  Mower  98  84 

Bill  of  G.  T.  Ladie  - 160  57 

Norman’s  claim  600  00 

Commissions  on  11,483  dollars  292  07 

Arrears  to  John  Ternanders  320  00 

Hospital  on  account  of  Md.  Mower,  by  order  of 
surgeon  10  00 

My  per  diem,  for  attendance  on  the  orders  of  the 
secretary  of  the  navy,  as  per  bill  rendered  1,422  00 

1 month  18  days  pay,  and  rations  to  18th  April,  1833  119  20 


$13,181  98 


1828.  Cr. 

April  3.  By  cash  left  by  the  late  purser,  John  B. 

Timberlake,  $11,483  00 

By  small  stores  assigned  to  Norman  600  00 

By  slops  charged  by  the  opinion  of  the  court,  and  by 
me  admitted,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  178  00 


Balance  due  R.  B.  R. 


$12,261  00 
920  98 


$13,181  98 

[copy.] 

No.  7,428— 7,312 

Treasury  department,  fourth  auditor’s  off.ce,  Oct.  27,  1828. 

I certify,  that  I have  examined  and  adjusted  the  account  of 
Robert  B.  Randolph,  acting  purser  of  frigate  Constitution,  and 
find  that  it  is  closed  as  appears  from  the  statement  and  vouchers 
herewith  transmitted  for  the  decision  of  the  second  comptroller 
of  the  treasury  thereon.  T.  WATKINS,  auditor. 

To  the  second  comptroller  of  the  treasury. 

Second  comptroller’s  office. 

I admit  and  certify  the  above  balance,  this  9th  day  of  January, 
1829.  RICHARD  CUTTS,  second  comptroller. 

Treasury  department,  fourth  auditor’s  office,  May  25, 1832. 

Pursuant  to  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  prompt  settlement  of 
public  accounts,”  approved  3d  March,  1817,  I,  Amos  Kendall, 
fourth  auditor  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  the  aforegoing  is  a true  transcript  from  the  original 
report  on  file  in  tins  office.  AMOS  KENDALL. 

(E.) 

.Alexandria,  Dec.  23d,  1830. 

Sir:  Twelve  months  have  elapsed  since  the  subject  of  my  ac- 
counts, and  the  various  controversies  growing  out  of  them,  have 
been  brought  to  an  issue  between  the  fourth  auditor  and  myself. 
Serious  charges,  implicating  my  personal  integrity  and  official 
character,  have  been  promulgated  to  the  world  upon  the  authority 
of  the  auditor.  You  wdl  readily  concur  with  me  in  opinion 
that  it  is  desirable  that  this  matter  shall  be  terminated,  and  my 
own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  myself,  imperatively  enjoins  upon 
me  the  duty  of  asking  for  some  proceedings  which  may  either 
fix  upon  me  the  imputed  guilt,  or  honorably  relieve  me  from  this 
state  of  painful  suspense.  I am  ignorant  whether  I stand 
charged  upon  the  books  of  the  department  with  any  moneys 
which  remain  to  be  accounted  for;  if  I am,  I pray  that  I may 
be  apprised  of  them,  as  well  as  of  any  description  of  charge 
which  stands  against  me. 

Peculiar  circumstances  in  my  situation  make  me  solicitous 
upon  this  subject;  and  will,  I trust,  afford  me  an  ample  apology 
for  the  presentapplication  to  you.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
unfeigned  respect,  your  ob’t  serv’t,  R.  B.  RANDOI.PH. 

• Hon.  John  Branch. 


nation  of  that  ■report. 

The  whole  proceedings  are  on  file  for  your  inspection  .at  any 
convenient  lime,  and  a copy  may  be  taken  if  desired. 

Among  other  things  the  court  find  that — 

“Lieutenant  Randolph  has  received  public  property  with 
which  he  has  not  charged  himself,  and  for  which  he  has  never 
accounted  to  the  government,  as  follows,  viz: 

Cash  left  by  Mr.  Timberlake,  $11,483  00 

Slops  left  by  Mr.  T.  which  cost  178  75 


$11,661  75” 

They  further  find,  that  you  paid  from  the  s.ame,  sun- 
dry sums,  amounting,  in  all,  to  7,358  64 

“Leaving  still  to  be  accounted  for  $4,303  11 


(F.) 

Navy  dcjiartment,  Dec.  21th,  18.30. 
Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  23d  instant  has  been  duly  received. 
In  reply,  you  are  informed  that  a court  of  inquiry  shall,  agreea- 
bly to  your  request,  be  ordered,  at  as  early  a day  as  the  public 
interest  will  permit,  and  of  which  you  will  be  duly  informed. 

I am,  very  respectfully,  &c.  &c.  JOHN  BRANCH. 

Lieut.  Robert  B.  Randolph,  of  the  U.  S.  Navy. 


(G.) 

Navy  department.  May  4,  1832. 
Sir:  A court  of  inquiry  in  your  case  has  been  ordered,  and 
will  be  held  at  the  navy  yard,  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  on 
Monday,  the  4th  day  of  June  next. 


$4,303  11 
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This  will  give  to  you  the  longest  time  for  preparation  practica- 
ble, before  the  supposed  sailing  of  the  United  States  frigate 
from  New  York,  in  which  vessel  some  of  the  witnesses  are 
now  under  orders  to  the  Mediterranean. 

As  other  witnesses  reside  in  Boston,  whose  attendance  else- 
where would  be  highly  inconvenient,  and  as  you  have  declined 
waiving  the  personal  attendance  of  any  witnesses,  the  court 
has  been  ordered  to  sit  in  that  neigliborhood. 

It  will,  be  composed  of  the  following  named  officers,  viz; 
commodore  Charles  Morris,  as  president;  masters  commandant 
Thomas  H.  Stevens  and  Joseph  Smith,  members;  and  Henry 
M.  Morfit,  esq.  judge  advocate.  lam,  respectfully, sir,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  LEVI  WOODBURY. 

Lieut.  Robert  B.  Randolph,  U.  S.  Navy,  Alexandria,  D.  C. 

TOWN  MEETING  AT  ALEXANDRIA, 

On  the  outrage  committed  on  the  president. 

At  a public  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Alexandria,  held  at  the 
market  square,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May,  1833,  agreeably  to 
public  notice,  Bernard  Hooe,  esq.  the  mayor,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  on  motion,  Charles  Neal,  esq.  ap|)ointed  secretary. 

The  mayor  having  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting 
Thomson  F.  Mason,  esq.  in  an  eloquent  and  animated  address 
embodying  the  purport  and  amplifying  and  illustrating  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  following  resolutions,  offered  them  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  people  assembled  in  the  public  square;  and  the  re 
solutions  were  severally  and  unanimously  adopted. 

Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  the  town  have  learned,  with 
mingled  sentiments  of  regret  and  indignation,  that  a flagrant 
violation  of  the  public  peace,  and  of  the  sanctity  of  the  law^s, 
was  yesterday  committed  on  board  the  public  mail  boat,  whilst 
lying  at  our  wharves,  by  Robert  B.  Randolph,  on  the  person  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  whilst  despotic  governments,  resting  on  prin- 
ciples of  fear,  have  been  necessarily  sustained  and  protected  by 
force,  and  in  the  milder  forms  of  monarchical  governments 
though  in  some  degree  distinguished  by  greater  security  to  the 
persons  of  their  chief  executive  officers,  it  has  nevertheless  been 
thought  necessary  to  surround  them  with  armed  guards;  it  has 
heretofore,  been  the  proud  boast  of  our  republican  institutions, 
that  obedience  to  the  constituted  authorities,  was  upheld  by  a 
sacred  reverence  for  the  public  will — and  that  the  moral  force 
of  public  opinion,  alone,  spread  a panoply  of  defence  arond  the 
person  of  every  officer  in  the  discharge  of  liis  official  duties  more 
enduring  and  certain  than  the  array  of  armed  men. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  outrage  which  has  been  committed,  the 
principles  of  our  free  institutions  have  been  violated;  and  that 
in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  its  perpetration,  there  is 
nothing  found  to  extenuate  it  or  allay  the  feelings  of  an  injured 
and  indignant  people — that  in  the  history  of  our  country,  it  is 
the  first  time  within  the  knowledge  of  this  people,  that  an  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  gratify  a personal  vengeance — for  the 
results  of  an  high  official  act — and  this  blow  at  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  institutions  has  been  struck  by  an  arm  to 
which  had  once  been  confided  the  high  trust  of  upholding  the 
flag  and  defending  the  character  and  honor  of  his  country! 

Resolved,  That  this  outrage  on  the  dignity  of  the  people,  in 
the  person  of  their  chief  magistrate,  calls  for  a general  expres- 
sion of  public  indignation. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  be  requested  to  enclose  a copy 
of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  cause  them  to  be  published  in  the  newspapers 
of  this  town. 

FROM  THE  “globe” — SUBSEQUENTLY  PUBLISHED. 
Extract  from  the  report  of  the  fourth  auditor  to  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  in  relation  to  the  accounts  of  John  B.  Timberlake, 
and  Robert  B.  Randolph.  May  25,  1830. 

It  recently  occurred  to  me,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  with 
tolerable  certainty  what  were  lieutenant  Randolph’s  receipts 
and  payments  from  the  3d  April,  the  lime  he  assumed  the  pur- 
sershijt  at  Port  Mahon,  to  July,  the  time  of  the  ship’s  arrival  at 
Boston;  and  again,  from  the  ship’s  arrival  to  the  settlement  of 
his  accounts.  A minute  investigation  exhibits  the  following 
result,  viz — 

His  receipts  and  payments  before  arrival,  were  as  follows,  as 
shewn  by  his  account  and  vouchers,  viz — 

Received  in  slops  at  Port  Mahon  ,f-742  .50 

Received  in  cash  at  Gibraltar  11,000  00 


From  these  views  of  the  subject,  it  was  apparent  to  my  mind, 
that  lieutenant  Randolph  must  have  had  left  in  bank  at  Boston, 
after  paying  off  the  crew,  appropriating  all  his  own  commis- 
sions, compensation  and  expenses,  and  after  returning  into  the 
treasury  the  amount  found  due  from  him  on  settlement,  at  least 
$10,000.  At  niy  request  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  applied 
for  his  bank  account.  The  reply  of  the  bank  with  lieutenant 
Randolph’s  account,  is  annexed,  marked  (26).  It  fully  confirms 
my  previous  conclusions.  It  shows  that,  after  lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph had  finished  all  his  |)ayments,  he  still  had  left  in  bank 
$19,873  23.  Before  he  left  Boston,  he  drew  out  9,873  23,  of  this 
um,$718  06  in  cash;  $155  17,  in  acheck  on  the  Norfolk  branch, 
and  $9,000  in  a check  on  the  Richmond  branch,  leaving  precise- 
ly $10,000  in  bank.  This,  with  $257  43  afterwards  deposited, 
was  all  of  the  $19,873  23,  which  ever  came  into  the  treasury. 

But  a comparison  of  lieutenant  Randolph’s  bank  account 
with  his  account  in  this  office,  makes  it  apparent  that  he  had 
during  the  progress  of  his  i)ayments,  drawn  out  cons)d^rabte 
sums  on  his  own  account.  His  account  current,  and  abstracts 
from  his  pay  roll,  are  annexed,  marked  (27).  Had  he  deposited 
all  the  money  he  received  in  Boston,  and  drawn  out  none  ex- 
cept for  the  payment  of  the  ship’s  crew',  the  balance  in  hank 
would  have  exceeded  $!^.000.  A careful  examination  of  all  the 
accounts  gives  the  following  results;  which  I have  no  doubt  aie 
accurate  within  a few  cents — 

1828,  July  5,  lieutenant  Randolph  received  of  the  navy  agent  at 
Boston,  in  anticipation  of  a remittance,  $1,500  00 

12.  Received  the  amount  of  $93,000  remitted,  deduct- 
ing the  foregoing  item,  91,500  00 

Received  for  Timberlake’s  stores,  sold  at  auction,  607  21 

Received  for  dead  men’s  and  deserter’s  clothes  sold,  41  09 


Total  receipts  at  Boston, 

Whole  amount  paid  officers  and  men  at  Boston, 


$93,648  30 
71,394  49 


Surplus  remaining  on  hand,  $19,873  23,  of  which 

was  in  hank  as  his  account  shows,  22,253  36 

Of  this  sum  there  was  returned  into  the  treasury  only  10,257  43 


Leaving  in  lieutenant  Randolph’s  hands. 


Of  this  sum  he  has  accounted  for  the  following 
items,  only,  viz — 

Expenses  at  Charlestown,  $90  00 

Postage,  2 07 

Paid  R.  Calder,  ps  clerk,  78  15 

His  own  commissions  allow'ed,  2,267  42 

Travelling  expenses  and  per  diern  while  set- 
tling accounts,  107  40 

His  own  pay  on  pay  roll,  262  89 

His  own  pay  for  August  and  September,  200  52 


$11,995  93 


$3,008  45 

Leaving  in  lieutenant  Randolph’s  hands  rvholly  unac- 
counted /or,  after  allowing  all  his  pay,  emoluments, 
commissions  and  expenses,  $8,987  48 

To  this  amount  in.  cash,  mu.stbe  added,  to  ascertain  what  was 
really  detained  by  lieutenant  Randolph,  the  money  on  hand 
when  the  vessel  arrived,  the  value  of  all  stores  on  hand,  deduct- 
ing his  profit  on  those  sold  to  the  crew,  and  any  debts  which 
miglit  he  due  to  him  for  money  lent  to  other  officers. 

Is  it  possible  that  all  this  could  have  been  lieutenant  Ran- 
dolph’s money.^  By  acting  as  purser  less  than  four  months,  did 
he  make  by  means  unknown,  $8,987  48 

By  commissions,  2^267  42 

By  lieutenant’s  pay,  262  89 


In  all. 


$11,517  79 


And  in  addition  to  this,  an  unknown  amount  in  stores  and 
other  things,  which  do  not  enter  into  liis  public  account. 

These  facts  admit  of  but  one  construction.  Most  of  Mr. 
Timberlake’s  money  was  paid  to  the  officers  and  men,  or  vested 
in  stores,  before  the  ship  arrived  in  the.  United  sltates.  Lieuten- 
ant Randolph  look  a credit  for  these  payments  in  his  settle- 
ment. Having  called  for  money  enough  to  cover  (hem  he  had 
their  exact  amount  left  on  hand,  after  paying  the  crew,  and 
transferring  to  the  treasury  the  balance  found  due  from  him. 
This  was  sufficient  to  enable  him,  after  meeting  all  demand,-  of 
comfort,  pleasure  and  friendship,  to  carry  home  a considerable 
sum  in  money,  besides  a check  for  $9,000 


Total  receipts  $11,742  50 

He  is  credited  with  payments  to  officers  and  men,  disburse- 
ments in  the  Mediterranean,  slops  and  stores  issued,'  and  slops 
returned  to  naval  store,  $20,729  98.  Excess  of  payment  over 
receipts,  $8,987  48. 

There  was  no  known  fund  out  of  which  this  could  have  been 
drawn,  other  than  Mr.  Timberlake’s  money  received  at  Port 
Mahon.  But  in  addition  to  these  payments,  he  paid  for  tobacco 
at  Gibraltar,  $148  72,  little  of  which  was  sold  to  the  crew,  in 
consequence  of  its  inferior  quality;  and  a considerable  sum  for 
other  stores.  How  much  of  this  was  replaced  by  issues  of  the 
same  stores,  the  papers  do  not  enable  me  to  ascertain. 

After  arriving  at  the  above  result,  I examined  into  lieutenant 
Randolph’s  receipts  and  payments  after  his  arrival  in  Boston. 
The  result  exhibited  a balance  of  receipts,  over  payments  cor 
responding  with  the  excess  of  payments  over  receipts  before  his 
arrival. 


Extract  from,  a record  of  proceedin gs  of  the  court  of  inquiry  in 
the  case  of  lieut,  R.  B.  Randolph,  Friday,  18i7i  Jan.  1833.' 
The  court  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment;  present  as  vestcr- 
d.ay:  the  last  day’s  proceedings  were  read  and  the  court  then 
after  deliberation,  agreed  upon  the  following  opinjon:  ’ 

First,  that  lieut.  Randolph  has  received  public  properly  with 
which  he  has  not  charged  himself,  and  for  which  he  has  never 
accounted  to  the  government,  as  follows,  viz. 

Cash  left  by  Mr.  Timberlake  $11,483  00 

Slops  left  by  Mr.  Timberlake  which  cost  ]78  75 

$11,6671^ 

And  that  he  has  paid  from  the  same  the  following  amounts  for 
which  Mr.  Timberlake  has  received  or  is  entitled  to  receive 
credit  by  his  final  pay  roll,  No.  10,  the  following  amounts,  viz: 
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Aiiiouiit  paid  to  men  at  Mahon,  discharged  on  pay 
roll,  No.  10,  on  31st  March,  lb2B,  $‘3,241  69 

Aaiount  paid  to  William  Prince,  and  credited  on 
same  roll  to  Mr.  Timberlake  315  00 

Amount  paid  to  oliicers  and  credited  on  the  same 
roll  1,442  45 

By  amount  paid  for  ration  money  to  officers’  boys, 
credited  on  the  same  roll  100  00 

And  by  a tin  tlier  amount  paid  to  a taylor  named 
Otlila  Idr  articles  made  by  order  and  lor  the  benetit 
of  Mr.  Timberlake,  whose  bill  is  receipted  as  though 
paid  by  Mr.  'I’imberlake  2,2.59  50 


$7,358  64 

Leaving  still  to  be  accounted  for  4,3U3  11 

And  further,  that  lieutenant  llandolpli  received  of  the  small 
stores  lett  by  Mr.  Timberlake  to  the  value  oi  $600  00. 

And  that  he  paid  to  Thomas  Norman,  after  his  return  to  the 
United  estates,  a sum  stated  to  have  been  due  from  Mr.  Timber- 
lake  at  his  death  to  the  said  Norman,  amounting  to  the  sum  of 
$600  00. 

That  lieutenant  Randolph’s  conduct  in  relation  to  his  transac- 
tions as  acting  purser  of  the  frigate  Constitution  was  incorrect 
and  censurable  in  the  following  particulars,  viz: 

In  assuming  the  responsibilities  and  commencing  the  duties  of 
purser,  and  taking  charge  of  any  of  the  property  and  effects  left 
by  his  predecessor,  before  a projier  order  had  been  given  for  tak- 
ing such  surveys  and  inventories  of  the  property  left  by  Mr. 
Timberlake,  as  the  regulations  of  the  navy  department  required, 
and  belbre  such  iiiveiitoiies  had  been  duly  taken  and  handed  to 
him. 

Ill  not  charging  himself  and  crediting  his  predecessor  Mr. 
Timberlake,  in  his  accounts,  with  the  amount  of  money  and 
other  articles  left  by  the  said  Timberlake,  of  which  he  took  pos- 
session, and  which  he  expended  as  acting  purser,  and  in  not 
iiientioning  such  receipts  to  the  officers  of  the  treasury,  or  at  the 
time  ofsettling  his  accounts. 

In  making  payments  and  taking  receipts  for  the  same  as  though 
the  payments  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Timberlake  during  his  lile, 
and  thereby  rendering  it  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  precise  amounts  which  were  respectively  paid  by  Mr.  Tim- 
berlake and  by  himself. 

In  not  taking  greater  care  to  separate  the  articles  left  by  his 
predecessor,  and  of  which  he  did  not  assume  the  control  and  ex- 
penditure, from  those  of  which  he  did  assume  the  control,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  of  the  former  from  being  either  issued  or  return- 
ed and  passed  to  his  own  credit. 

In  returning  into  the  navy  store  and  receiving  credit  for  linen 
or  duck  or  slop  clothing,  when  in  fact  it  had  not  been  purchased 
as  such  nor  any  part  of  the  whole  quantity  originally  purchased, 
had  been  issued  or  charged  as  slop  clothing. 

The  court  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  before  mentioned 
neglects  of  lieut.  Randolph  and  the  irregularities  in  his  manner 
of  performing  the  duties  of  acting  purser,  and  in  keeping  and 
making  out  of  his  accounts,  did  not  proceed  from  any  intention 
to  defraud  the  United  States  or  Mr.  Timberlake. 

The  court  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  amount  of  money  left 
in  the  possession  of  lieut.  Randolph  when  his  accounts  were 
left  at  Washington  in  1828,  was  so  large  that  it  ought  of  itself  to 
have  excited  doubts  in  his  mind  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  ac- 
counts which  he  had  rendered  of  the  amounts  which  he  had  ac- 
tually paid  on  account  of  Mr.  Timberlake,  and  to  have  induced 
some  voluntary  attempt  on  his  part  to  procure  a further  investi- 
gation before  the  time  when  he  was  called  upon  by  the  present 
4th  auditor  for  explanations. 

The  court  are  further  of  opinion  that  the  conduct  and  language 
of  lieut.  Randolph  towards  the  second  comptroller  and  the  4th 
auditor  of  the  treasury  was  not  intended  by  him  to  embarrass  or 
intimidate  either  of  them  in  the  fair  settlement  of  his  accounts, 
but  that  the  warmth  or  intemperance  of  hi.s  language  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  having  adopted  an  opinion  that  they  were  dispos- 
ed to  treat  him  with  injustice  in  relation  to  his  accounts. 

The  court  are  further  of  opinion  that  lieut.  Randol(»h  had  no 
agency,  direct  or  indirect,  in  writing  or  causing  to  be  written, 
any  of  the  anonymous  letters  referred  to  in  the  precept,  or  that 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  such  letters  having  being  written  pre- 
vious to  their  publication. 

The  court  then  adjourned  until  to  morrow  at  12  o’clock,  me- 
ridian. 

Saturday,  January  19,  1833.  The  court  met  according  to  ad- 
journment: present,  all  the  members  and  the  judges  advocate. 

The  proceedings  of  yesterday  were  read  and  the  investigation 
closed.  (Signed) 

C.  MORRIS,  president  of  the  court. 

Henry  M.  Moktit,  judge  advocate. 

THE  PARDONING  POWER. 

We  copy  the  following  sound  and  pertinent  remarks  from  the 
“New  York  Commercial  Advertiser.” 

Pardoning  power.  A discreet  exercise  of  this  prerogative,  is 
among  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  of  the  duties  which  the 
executive  of  this  state  can  he  called  upon  to  perform.  To  the 
late  governor,  however  w'idely  we  may  have  differed  from  him 
in  politics,  (and  less  widely  we  have  reason  to  believe  in  prin- 
ciple and  sentiment,  than  in  association),  we  have  ever  accord- 
ed a prompt  acknowledgement  of  firmness  and  independence  in  ) 
this  branch  of  that  department.  It  is  gratifying  to  perceive  that  I 


his  successor  seems  inclined  to  follow  his  example.  Of  this 
we  have  recent  proof.  A young  man  by  the  name  of  George 
Dennison,  was  sometime  since  convicted  of  murder,  in  the 
county  of  Chenango,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  the  extreme 
penally  of  the  law.  His  case  presents  perhaps,  one  of  strongest 
dissuasives  from  intemperance  that  can  be  urged.  Dennison 
had  applied  to  Mr.  Hamblin  Gregory,  an  innkeeper,  for  liquor — 
but  was  refused.  Food  was  given  him  of  which  he  partook, 
and  said  that  it  was  better  than  liquor.  But  at  a subsequent 
day,  which  was  on  Thursday  the  27th  September,  he  called  for 
liquor  again,  and  was  again  refused,  when  he  threatened  to 
shoot  the  landlord.  On  the  Sunday  evening  following,  he  pro- 
cured a loaded  gun  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Howard,  another  inn- 
keeper, living  about  half  a mile  from  the  first,  with  which  he 
repaired  to  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Gregory,  and  shot  his  son,  suppos- 
ing it  to  be  the  father.  The  son,  expecting  to  set  out  the  next 
morning  for  Utica,  had  put  on  some  of  his  father’s  apparel, 
which  probably  occasioned  the  mistake — for  the  murderer  had 
no  enmity  against  the  (brmer,  nor  even  against  the  latter,  ex- 
cept such  as  had  arisen  from  the  refuSal  to  let  him  have  liquor. 
The  defence  set  up  was  insanity — but  the  evidence  to  support 
it  was  not  deemed  sufficient  by  the  jury,  and  they  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty.  That  the  act  was  perpetrated  by  the  prisoner 
no  doubt  could  exist,  and  it  was  equally  evident  that  it  was 
done  in  that  state  of  semi-consciousness  or  hallucination  which 
is  the  frequent  result  of  intoxication.  After  the  rendition  of  the 
verdict  he  addressed  the  court,  and  without  tUmying  the  facts 
that  had  been  testified  against  him,  he  said: — 

“It  appears  in  evidence  that  1 have  taken  from  one  of  my 
fellow  creatures  that  which  I cannot  restore;  but  let  me  tell  you, 
as  a dying  man,  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  com- 
mission of  this  crime,  are  a mystery  to  me.  The  whole  trans- 
action appears  more  like  a dream  than  a reality;  there  is  one 
circumstance  in  particular,  that  I have  no  knowledge  of,  which 
is,  in  relation  to  my  eating  supper  at  Howard’s.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  what  I did  eat  there,  but  I do  not  remember  of  eating 
one  morsel  of  food  that  day.  I would,  also,  mention  another 
fact  in  relation  to  the  testimony  of  esquire  Campbell,  not  that  I 
would  have  you  think  I doubt  his  veracity,  for  I have  not  the 
least  particle  of  doubt  in  my  own  mind  but  what  he  staled  the 
facts  precisely  as  he  heard  them  from  my  own  lips.  He  testi- 
fies that  he  asked  me  if  I went  directly  from  Howard’s  to  Gre- 
gory’s. He  says  the  answer  was,  th.at  I did.  Now,  gentlemen, 

I remember  being  at  Howard’s,  and  I also  remember  being  at 
Gregory’s;  but  don’t  know  any  thing  about  the  manner  in  which 
I went  there,  for  there  are  but  a few  rods  of  the  ground  that  I 
have  any  recollection  of.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I have 
had  a fair  and  impartial  trial.  According  to  the  testimony,  I 
think  the  jurors  could  render  no  other  verdict  than  the  one  they 
have,  with  a clear  conscience  and  in  conformity  to  the  laws  of 
our  country.  While  I meditate  on  this,  I am  sensible  that  I 
have  not  only  broken  and  trampled  upon  the  laws  of  my  coun- 
try, hut  have  set  at  naught  the  dread  law  of  my  maker.” 

The  plea  of  intoxication  is  no  excuse  for  the  commission  of  a 
crime.  The  community  would  not  be  safe  were  such  a justifi- 
cation to  be  allowed;  and  we  feel  confident  that  the  public  will 
approve  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  governor  Marcy, 
in  reference  to  this  individual,  as  indicated  by  the  letter  already 
published. 

— -oe  © ©4«.— 

LAW  CASES. 

Brief  reports  or  notices  of  important  or  interesting  things. 
Interest  on  money.  Lord  chief  justice  Etlenborough  has 
laid  down  the  rule  of  law  with  regard  to  interest  clearly  anff 
concisely  thus:  “Interest  ought  to  be  allowed  only  in  cases 
where  there  is  contract  for  the  payment  of  moneys  on  a certain 
day;  or  where  there  has  been  any  express  promise  to  pay  inter- 
est; or  where  from  the  course  of  dealing  between  the  parties  it 
may  be  inferred  that  this  was  their  intention;  or  where  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  money  has  been  used  and  interest  had  actually 
made.  A note  of  hand  or  promissory  note,  does  therefore  le- 
gally carry  interest;  tradesman’s  bills,  where  there  are  no  special 
agreements,  do  not. 

Important  to  publishers.  Bailie  court  of  Edinburg,  25th 
of  February,  1833.  A.  Deuchar,  seal  engraver,  agent  for  the 
British  Herald,  vs.  Thomas  Johnson.  Johnson  was  an  original 
subscriber  to  the.  British  Herald,  which,  by  the  prospectus,  it 
was  stated,  would  be  published  in  four  parts,  price  21s.  each. 
On  the  publication  of  the  fourth  part,  it  was  announced  that 
the  work  would  extend  to  five  parts,  and  the  price  of  the  whole 
to  £5  5s.  instead  of  £4  4s.  The  bailie  held  that  the  publisher 
was  bound  by  his  prospectus,  and  that  the  defendant  was  enti- 
tled to  have  the  work  complete  for  £4  4s.  however  many  parts 
it  might  extend  to.  [ Glasgow  Herald. 

Travel  on  the  highway.  Bostwick  and  wife,  vs.  Cham- 
pion and  Evans.  This  was  an  action  against  the  defendants, 
who  were  two  of  the  proprietors  of  the  late  pioneer  line  of 
stages.  One  of  the  drivers  of  the  line,  in  passing  a one  horse 
wagon  near  Vermont,  in  the  county  in  which  Mrs.  Bostwick 
was  riding,  struck  the  wheel  of  the  wagon  with  the  stage,  and 
the  same  was  upset,  and  Mrs.  Bostwick  seriously  injured,  so 
that  she  has  been  ever  since  confined  to  her  house,  a period  of 
more  than  two  years.  A large  number  of  witnesses  were  sworn 
on  this  cause,  and  great  interest  was  excited.  Mr.  Bostwick 
had  previously  recovered  a verdict  at  a former  circuit  for  his 
own  damages,' $800;  and  this  suit  was  brought  to  recover  the 
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damages,  resulting  from  llie  personal  injury  to  his  wife.  The 
cause  was  ably  sumincd  up  to  the  jury  by  O.  Hastings,  esq.  o( 
Rochester,  for  the  defendants,  and  J.  A.  Spencer,  esq.  ol  Utica, 
for  the  plaintiffs,  and  alter  a minute  charge  from  judge  Wil- 
liams, the  cause  was  snl)milted  to  the  jury,  who  found  a ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff  for  ei^kt  hundred  dollars. 

[Rome,  Oneida  co.  Telegraph. 

From  the  Worcester  ( Mass.)  Yeoman.  James  Reed  recover- 
ed, before  the  snprenie  court  of  Greenfield,  last  «'eek,  $980  da- 
mages and  $-250  costs  of  the  town  of  Northfield,  lor  an  injury 
sustained  by  the  state  of  bad  roads  in  that  town.  This  is  a sa- 
lutary admonition  to  other  towns  to  take  heed  to  their  ways. 

Caution  to  stage  proprietors.  An  action  was  brought  by  John 
O’Hanlan  against  Asa  Hall,  to  recover  damages  for  an  injury 
received  b\'  the  wife  of  the  former,  by  the  stage  coach  General 
Macomb,  of  which  the  defendant  was  owner.  It  appeared  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  driver,  who  was  engaged  in  seeking  pas- 
sengers, the  horses  broke  loose  from  their  stand,  and,  in  their 
course  through  Broadway,  ran  over  Mrs.  O^Hanlan,  while 
crossing  the  street,  knocking  her  down,  and  injuring  her  very 
severely.  Judije  Hoffman,  in  delivering  his  charge  to  the  jury, 
gave  an  elaborate  and  clear  e.xposiiion  of  the  law  in  relation  to 
furious  and  careless  driving,  involving  the  liability  of  stage 
proprietors.  He  observed  that  he  was  glad  the  present  case  had 
come  before  the  court,  as  it  would  furnish  an  opportunity  to 
make  public  the  liabilities  under  which  stage  owners  w’ere 
bound.  The  corporation  had  passed  a law  regulating  hackney 
coaches,  by  which  it  wa.s  rendered  penal  for  a driver  to  leave 
his  box,  as  was  done  in  this  instance.  The  owner  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  carelessness  of  those  employed  by  liim  in  the 
capacity  of  drivers.  If  drivers  neglect  their  duty,  a jury  must 
measure  out  their  punishment.  The  jury  accordingly  rendered 
a verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  fixing  the  damages  at  four  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars,  and  six  cents  costs.  [i\f.  Y.  Mvocate. 

Another.  A jury  in  New  York  has  returned  a verdict  of  se- 
venty-five dollars  damages  against  the  owner  of  a hack,  for 
careless  driving,  by  which  injury  was  done  to  a wagon  and  a 
lady  riding  in  it. 

The  judge  in  summing  up  the  cas_e  made  the  following  re- 
mark, which  may  be  interesting  to  husbands,  as  it  shows  when 
they  are  personally  and  when  jointly  concerned  in  their  wives 
misfortunes. 

“The  next  question  was,  what  is  the  rule  in  relation  to  an  in- 
jury done  to  the  w’ife.^  On  this  head,  the  law  laid  down  by  de- 
fendants counsel  w'as  correct,  viz:  if  the  wife  receives  an  ex- 
treme injury,  by  means  of  which  she  is  confined  for  weeks  or 
months,  and  her  services  are  consequently  lost,  the  husband 
could  have  no  difficulty  in  recovering  alone: — but  if  the  injury 
were  merely  light  or  trivial,  the  action  could  not  be  sustained 
by  the  husband  alone.  If  the  services  of  the  wife  in  the  pre- 
sent case  were  lost  at  all,  the  jury  must  measure  the  period  and 
estimate  their  damages  accordingly.” 

[The  law  of  the  road  seems  about  to  be  much  better  under- 
stood than  it  has  been — and  impudent  or  careless  drivers  of 
stages  and  other  vehicles,  or  negligent  public  officers,  will  be 
more  frequently  “brought  into  court,”  (as  they  ought)  than 
heretofore.] 

Taking  dp  a dead  body.  Among  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  in  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  reported  for  the 
Easton  Centinel,  is  the  following  case: 

Commonujealth  indictment  for  taking  up  the  dead  body 
Daniel  nintsman.  S ^ Stroudsburg. 

The  facts  of  this  case  w'ere  briefly  as  follows:  Mr.  Pugh  had 
been  buried  some  two  years  ago,  but  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
the  congregation  had  not  been  placed  in  the  same  row  with  his 
friends,  but  in  the  burial  row  of  the  Hollingshead  family.  One 
of  the  said  family  deeming  herself  near  her  latter  end,  and 
anxious  to  be  laid  beside  her  deceased  sister,  to  which  arrange- 
ment the  grave  of  Mr.  Pugh,  as  then  located,  was  an  obstacle, 
employed  the  defendant  to  remove  the  coffin  a few  feet  further 
off.  This  was  accomplished  without  the  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Pugh’s  friends,  and  as  they  alleged,  with  circumstances  ofeare- 
lessness  and  brutality — contending  that  tlie  grave  was  very 
shallow,  the  coffin  broken  atid  placed  in  the  grave  on  the  side. 
The  judge  charged  the  jury,  that  taking  up  a dead  body,  and  re- 
moving it  with  such  intentions  as  evidently  actuated  the  de- 
fendant in  this  cause,  ought  not  to  be  considered  an  indictable 
offence.  The  jury  found  a verdict  of  not  guilty. 

Liability  of  directors  of  monied  institutions.  Vice 
chancellor  McCoun  has  pronounced  his  decision  in  the  case  of 
William  Scott  and  others,  stockholders  of  the  late  National  In- 
surance company,  vs.  Frederick  de  Peyster  and  others,  presi- 
dent and  directors  of  that  institution.  The  circumstances  of 
this  case,  growing  out  of  the  misconduct  of  Oliver  G.  Kane,  se- 
cretary of  the  company,  are  no  doubt  familiar  to  our  readers. 
The  vice  chancellor  dismissed  the  bill,  at  the  same  lime  esta- 
blishing the  following  important  points. 

1.  That  the  directors  of  the  National  fnsurance  company  vio- 
lated the  law  by  discounting  notes  amounting  on  an  average  to 
$•290,000  per  year — that  they  had  no  right  to  invest  their  capital 
in  banking  business,  and  by  doing  so  they  acted  contrary  to  the 
charter  of  the  company  and  the  restraining  act. 

2;  That  directors,  though  they  violate  the  provisions  Of  law, 
by  investing  their  capital  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  charter,  are  not  to  be  held  liable  for  any 


loss,  provided  they  acted  through  mistake,  and  with  no  dis- 
honest intentions. 

3.  That  the  directors  of  the  National  Insurance  company  are 
responsible,  not  tor  gross  neglect  nictely,  but  for  ordinary 
neglect,  which  is  the  want  ot  that  care  which  a man  lakes  of 
his  own  concerns,  and  that  on  the  pleadings  and  proofs  in  the 
cause,  the  loss  of  $179,000  out  of  a capital  of  $300,000  could 
not  be  attribuled  to  the  want  of  ordinary  caie. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  interesting  to  the  public  to  hear  that  an 
appeal  w ill  be  taken  to  this  decision.  [Y.  Y.  Cour.  (Sf  Enq. 

Slander  suit.  A case  of  slander  was  lately  tried  in  Troy, 

N.  y.  in  which  Miss  Achsah  L.  Clark  was  plainiifl',  and  John 

O.  Martling,  defendant.  The  trial  lasted  two  whole  days,  and 
resulted  in  a verdict  of  $‘1,200  damages.  It  appeared  in  evidence 
that  Mr.  Elijah  Wild,  a very  respectable  young  man  of  Troy, 
had  become  intimate  with  the  plaintiff,  while  residing  at  the 
defendant’s  house,  which  intimacy  w as  continued  after  chang- 
ing his  residence;  and  which  finally  resulted  in  a marriage  con- 
tract between  them,  that  was  to  be  con.'Ummated  on  the  first  of 
May  next.  Martling,  the  defendant,  wishing  to  retain  Miss 
Clark  in  his  employ,  who  was  a very  perfect  and  competent 
hand  in  the  manufacture  of  toys,  which  w'as  cari  ied  on  by  him, 
and  know  ing  he  could  not,  unless  he  could  break  up  her  in- 
tended marriage  with  Mr.  Wild — saw  Mr.  Wild,  advised  him 
not  to  marry  Miss  Clark,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  her  cha- 
racter was  bad,  very  bad,  and  related  certain  circumstances  to 
prove  it.  Before  this  slander  was  communicated  to  Mr.  Wild, 
he  was  put  under  an  injunction  ofsecresy — the  defendant  there- 
by thinking  to  induce  him  to  desert  Miss  Clark  without  an  ex- 
planation. Mr.  Wild  resolved,  however,  to  couimunicate  the 
statement  to  Miss  Clark,  and  called  upon  her  brother  and  related 
to  him  what  the  defendant  had  told  him. 

Her  brother  immediately  called  on  the  defendant,  who  took 
hiiA  into  a back  room  and  told  him  “that  all  he  had  stated  to 
Mr.  Wild  in  relation  to  his  sister  was  true.”  Mr.  Wild  then 
called  upon  Miss  Clark,  and  told  her  the  defendant  (Martling) 
had  made  statements  in  relation  to  her,  which  had  induced  him 
to  decline  marrying  her,  and  all  further  intimacy,  and  that  her 
brother  would  inform  her  of  the  nature  of  the  statement  made 
by  the  defendant.  And  it  was  directly  communicated  to  her  at 
the  defendant’s  house — which  she  immediately  left.  Thus  the 
contemplated  marriage  w‘as  broken  up,  and  a prosecution  about 
to  be  commenced— the  defendant  then  immediately  set  himself 
to  work  to  pacify  Miss  Clark,  atid  to  get  her  again  into  his  em- 
ploy— this  he  attempted  through  his  wife  and  Miss  Eliza  Clark, 
the  sister  of  the  plaintiff.  He  staled  to  her  brother,  and  gave 
out,  that  all  he  had  said  in  relation  to  her  w‘as  false— a mere 
fabrication  by  himself;  and  offered  her  $16  per  month,-exclusive 
of  her  board,  to  return  to  his  employ — which  was  by  her  indig- 
nantly refused, and  she  persisted  in  her  determination  to  appeal 
to  the  laws  for  justice  against  the  murderer  of  her  reputation. 

When  Mr.  Hunt,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  rose  to  speak,  the 
house  was  instantly  silent;  a breath  could  have  been  heard — 
and  by  him  the  testimony  was  most  ably  canvassed;  and  per- 
fect justice  was  done  to  his  cause — and  the  feelings  of  injured 
innocence.  Mr.  Buel  then  rose  and  took  a general  view  of  the 
case.  He  portrayed  in  all  the  colors  of  language,  the  principles 
and  objects  which  actuated  the  defendant  in  his  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  reputation  [all  she  possessed]  of  a poor,  unprotected 
orphan  girl.  And  by  an  eloquent  flow  of  argument,  in  which 
he  severely  and  justly  castigated  the  execrable  and  odious  crea- 
ture before  him,  the  excitement  of  the  audience  was  raised  to 
the  highest  [titch  of  indignation.  And  being  followed  by  an 
able  and  proper  charge  delivered  to  the  jury,  by  judge  Vander- 
pool,  a plaudit  that  could  not  be  suppressed,  made  the  very  edi- 
fice itself  tremble;  and  when  the  miserable  defendant  rose  to  go 
out,  so  great  was  the  feeling  of  indignation,  every  person  near 
whom  he  passed,  shrunk  buck  from  his  touch  as  if  he  had  been  a 
leper.  [Y.  F.  Gazette. 

Perfection  of  reason.  The  London  Morning  Herald 
furnishes  the  annexed  article: 

“It  has  been  long  understood  that  English  law  is  the  ‘perfec- 
tion of  reason,’  at  least  by  English  lawyers.  In  a celebrated 
six  hours’ speech,  the  present  lord  chancellor  Brougham,  when 
a member  of  the  house  of  commons,  endeavored  to  disturb  that 
opinion,  so  long  and  so  well  established  at  the  bar.  He,  in  fact, 
attempted  to  show,  and  some  of  the  ‘unlearned’  members  of  the 
legislature  thought  his  proofs  unanswerable,  that  many  things 
which  are  law  are  neither  reason  nor  common  sense,  nor  good 
policy,  nor  justice.  In  an  unreformed  house  of  commons,  hoiv- 
ever,  the  quiver  of  sarcasm  was  exhausted  in  vain,  and  the 
‘perfection  of  reason’  still  continues  to  maintain  its  close  al- 
liance with  what  the  human  mind,  uninitiated  in  legal  myste- 
ries, might  easily  suppose  to  be  the  ‘perfection  of  absurdity.’ 
Judge  Buller,  a great  luminary  of  the  bench,  once  held  that  a 
man  who  made  a tender  to  another,  to  whom  he  owed  money, 
of  a few  shillings  more  than  his  debt,  did  not  tender  the  sum 
due.  In  logic,  it  is  understood  that  the  greater  quantity  con- 
tains the  less.  Accordingly,  logicians  would  say  that  the  man 
who  offered  another  four  pounds  and  a few  shillings  over,  when 
he  only  owed  him  four  pounds,  had,  in  fact,  offered  the  four 
pounds  due.  But  what  is  sound  in  logic  is  not  always  good  in 
law.  It  was  only  yestei-day  that  a rule  was  applied  in  the 
king’s  bench  for  a new  trial,  and  the  rule  granted  upon  the 
following  point:  The  plaintiff  .=ned  Ihe  defendant. for  £20;  the 
defendant  pleaded  a tender  to  that  amount,  which  would  have 
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barred  tlie  action.  The  jury  liaving  heard  all  the  evidence 
on  both  sides  relative  to  the  tender,  were  ot'o()inion  that  the 
defendant  had  tendered,  not  tlie  bare  debt  of  £20  to  the  plain- 
tiff, but  the  sum  of  £20  9s.  6d.  A point  of  law  was  now 
raised,  whether  a tender  of  the  latter  sum  was,  in  law,  as 
well  as  in  fact  and  logic,  a tender  of  the  former.  One  of  the 
learned  judges  asked  'why  the  plaintiff,  knowing  he  was  ten- 
dered more  than  his  debt,  did  not  take  the  debt  out  of  it,  and 
leave  the  remainder?  All  their  lordships  seemed,  indeed,  to  de- 
sire to  reconcile  the  law  with  the  fact,  if  the  ‘authorities’  would 
allow  them,  and  to  have  an  inclination  to  rule  that  he  who  ten- 
dered another  £20  9s.  Gd.  did,  on  the  principle  of  the  greater 
sum  containing  the  less, tender  him  £20.  But  the  law  was  pe- 
remptory. The  ‘judge-made’  law  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller  having 
established  that  £4  19s.  Gd.  did  not  contain  £4  9s.  6d.  a rule 
was  granted  calling  on  the  defendant  to  show  cause  why  there 
should  not  he  a new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  his  having  tendered 
the  plain  tiff  more  than  the  sum  due,  and  thereby  made  no  tender 
at  all.  This  is  certainly  law,  but  whether  it  is  the  ‘perfection  of 
reason,’  let  the  unlearried  decide.” 

Liabilities  of  partners.  Judge  Hoffman,  of  New  York, 
has  recently  decided,  as  we  learn  by  the  Commercial  Advertiser, 
that  a levy  upon  co  partnership  property,  for  an  individual  debt 
of  one  member  of  a concern  is  not  valid.  It  was  not  to  be  al- 
lowed as  a principle  of  law,  that  the  whole  property  of  a firm 
may  be  taken  out  of  its  hands,  and  be  dealt  with  as  a sheriff 
may  think  proper,  under  an  execution  issued  against  a partner 
of  the  firm.  An  interest  in  it  may  be  claimed,  but  the  property 
cannot  be  seized.  The  possession  and  disposal  of  it  must  remain 
with  the  firm,  and  all  that  the  creditor  can  do,  is  to  give  notice 
to  the  other  parties  of  the  execution  against  the  insolvent  part- 
ner, to  account  with  him  for  the  balance  of  his  property  remain- 
ing in  their  hands,  after  all  the  debts  due  to  the  solvent  partners 
are  paid. 

Estate  OF  Stephen  Girard.  From  the  Philadelphia  Gazette. 
It  is  known  to  most  of  our  citizens,  that  the  heirs  at  law  of  the 
late  Stephen  Girard,  claimed  all  the  real  estate  which  the  de- 
ceased purchased  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  the  last 
codicil  of  his  will,  amounting,  we  believe,  to  between  sixty  and 
seventy  thousand  dollars.  The  city  as  residuary  legatee,  de- 
fended its  claim  upon  the  property,  but  the  supreme  court  of 
this  state  gave  its  opinion,  which  must  settle  the  question,  viz: 
that  the  property  claimed  by  the  heirs  did  not  pass  with  the  real 
estate  previously  acquired  by  the  deceased,  and  by  right  and  in 
law  it  belongs  to  the  heirs. 

Law  of  patents.  We  learn  from  the  Greenfield,  (IMass.) 
Gazette,  that  a case  of  some  interest  was  lately  decided  at  the 
supreme  court  in  that  county,  of  Which  the  followiiig  is  an  ab- 
stract: 

George  Dickinson,  vs.  Richardson  Hall.  It  was  an  action  on 
a note  of  hand  for  ^200.  The  defence  was  that  it  waswithout 
consideration.  The  defendant  proved  that  the  note,  with  se- 
veral others,  amounting  in  all  to  about  ^'1,000,  was  given  in 
consideration  of  the  conveyance  to  himself  and  others  for  the 
exclusive  right  to  make,  use  and  vend  Hines  and  Bains’  im- 
proved patent  machine  for  dressing  flax  and  hemp  in  five  towns 
in  the  county  of  B'ranUlin.  lie  then  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  patent  was  void  for  several  reasons.  It  seems  that  in  1823 
a patent  was  granted  to  Hines  and  Bains  for  the  whole  m.a- 
chine,  and  afterwards,  in  1826,  they  obtained  a patent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  for  the  application  of  the  broil  wheels 
and  ride  shafts  for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  fluted  rollers 
only — suggesting  that  their  former  patent  on  the  same  subject 
was  void  on  account  of  a deficient  specification.  The  former 
patent  was  accordingly  cancelled.  The  machine  was  proved 
to  have  been  in  general  use  between  1823  and  1826,  and  the  de- 
fendant contends  that  this  destroys  the  validity  of  the  second 
patent,  as  by  the  provisions  of  the  patent  law,  valid  letters 
could  only  be  granted  for  an  invention  “not  used  by  the  public 
before  the  application.”  But  the  court  held  that  the  invalidity 
arising  from  a prior  use  depended  upon  the  intention  of  the 
party — the  presumption  that  he  had  abandoned  his  right  and 
dedicated  his  invention  to  the  public,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  use  in  this  case  negatived  such  an  intention, 
the  objection  could  not  be  sustained.  The  defendant  then 
contended  that  the  patent  was  void — because  the  “improved 
machine”  was  useless,  and  the  improvement  patented  not  new 
— and  a variety  of  evidence  was  gone  into  upon  these  iroints 
on  both  sides.  The  chief  justice  charged  the  jury  that  it  would 
be  a good  defence  to  the  note  to  show  that  the  patent  was  void: 
that  in  order  to  a valid  patent,  the  machine  or  invention  patent- 
ed must  be  both  “new;  and  useful,” — that  in  order  to  usefulness, 
the  machine  or  supposed  improvement  patented  must  be  ap- 
plicable to  beneficial  use,  and  that  if  it  clearly  appeared  that  no 
man  in  any  part  (d'the  United  States,  under  any  circumstances, 
could  erect  .xui  h a machine  without  loss,  that  it  could  not  be 
useful  within  the  meaniim  of  the  law.  He  also  directed  them  if 
the  patented  iit)()rnvomeut  cout.ained  neither  any  new  principle, 
or  any  new  combiuatioii  of  old  principles— or  a combination  for 
a new  purpose — then  also  the  patent  would  be  void.  The  jury 
ftmnd  a verdict  lor  the  defendant.  Several  questions  of  law 
were  reserved  for  the  whole  court.  [Boston  Courier. 

Forfeititf.  of  goods  imfortf.d.  In  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  eastern  di.>trict  of  Tennsylvania,  be- 


fore judge  Hopkinson,  and  a special  jury,  a decision  was  lately 
had,  which  is  of  importance  to  merchants.  An  information  was 
filed  by  the  district  attorney  against  a box  of  laces — which  was 
found  to  contain  thirteen  cards  of  quillings  not  enumerated  in 
the  invoice,  or  stated  at  the  time  of  entry — and  a forfeiture  of 
the  whole  package  was  required. 

The  defendant  did  not  controvert  the  fact,  but  rested  his 
defence  upon  the  ground  that  the  forfeiture  accrued  only  where 
there  wss  a design  to  defraud  the  revenue  and  that  the  ad- 
ditional articles  having  been  put  in  by  accident  or  mistake, 
the  jury  might  exercise  discretion  in  condemning  the  pro- 
perty. On  tiie  other  hand,  it  w.as  contended  by  the  United 
States  attorney,  that  the  question  of  fact  being  admitted  or 
proved,  the  positive  directions  of  the  law  demanded  the  for- 
feiture, and  that  the  remedy  for  a party  innocent  of  fraudulent 
intention,  is,  a subsequent  remiss-ion  of  the  penalty  in  the  mode 
established  by  law. 

Judge  Hopkinson  reviewed  at  length  the  acts  of  congress 
bearing  upon  the  question,  and  charged  the  jury,  that  by  the 
law;  the  whole  package  was  forfeited  by  reason  of  containing 
articles  not  mentioned  in  the  invoice;  and  that  neither  the  court 
nor  the  jury  had  any  thing  to  *do  with  the  question  whether  the 
articler  got  into  the  package  by  mistake  or  accident,  or  the  in- 
tention, fraudulent,  or  innocent  with  which  they  were  put  there. 
The  verdict  was  accordingly  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  package  was  condemned. 

Stealing  one  own’s  property.  From  a London  paper. — 
At  the  Manchester  quarterly  sessions,  on  Saturday,  a man 
named  Richard  Harris,  of  respectable  appearance,  who  had 
formerly  kept  a public  house  in  Manchester,  was  indicted  for 
having  stolen,  at  Manchester,  on  the  24th  of  December  last,  one 
box,  the  property  ofMes.«rs.  Pickford  the  carriers. 

The  case  excited  considerable  interest,  as  it  involved  a rather 
singular  and  novel  question — viz:  whether  the  prisoner  bad  or  had 
not  been  guilty  of  stealing  his  own  property?  According  to  the 
evidence  adduced,  it  appeared  that  on  the  above  named  day  the 
prisoner  called  at  the  warehouse  of  Messrs.  Bickford  &.  Co. 
the  well  known  carriers,  and  asked  if  they  had  a box  for  him, 
which  he  expected  would  be  sent,  addressed  to  him  from  Bir- 
mingham, by  their  conveyance?  The  porter  of  Messrs.  Pick- 
ford,  whom  he  questioned,  told  him  that  it  had  arrived,  and 
was  in  the  warehouse;  but  that  he  had  better  go  into  the  clerk’s 
office,  and  pay  the  carriage  before  the  box  was  given  to  him. 
He  accordingly  went  into  the  office,  and  asked  one  of  the  clerks 
what  was  the  charge  for  carriage. 

The  clerk  told  him,  and  he  went  away  without  paying  any 
thing;  but  he  said  that  he  would  call  again  about  it.  In  two  or 
three  days  afterwards  he  again  called  at  the  office,  and  asked 
for  the  box,  saying  that  he  had  brought  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  carriage.  On  searching  for  the  box  in  the  w'arehouse  it  was 
not  to  be  found,  and  the  prisoner  appeared  to  be  exceedingly 
enraged,  declaring  that  he  would  bring  an  action  at  law  against 
Messrs.  Pickford  for  the  value  of  the  box  and  its  contents.  The 
clerks  and  warehousemen  had  a conversation  on  the  subject, 
and  after  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  prisoner’s  pre- 
vious visit  to  the  warehouse,  togetiier  w'ith  fact  of  the  box  not 
being  seen  since  that  visit,  they  began  to  suspect  that  the  pri- 
soner himself  must  have  taken  it  away.  Messrs.  Pickford  in 
consequence  applied  to  the  magistrates,  and  obtained  a warrant 
to  search  the  prisoner’s  premises,  which  they  did,  and  there 
found  the  identical  box,  emptied  of  its  contents. 

Evidence  to  the  above  effect  having  been  adduced,  the  jury 
slopped  the  chairman  as  he  w'as  about  to  sum  up,  observing  that 
they  were  quite  satisfied  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  they 
wished  to  know  from  him  w'hether  it  was  “a  felony  for  a man 
to  steal  his  own  goods?” 

J.  II.  Non  is,  esq.  the  chairman,  said  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  prisoner  was  guilty, 
it  would  amount  to  felony. 

The  jury  immediately  returned  a verdict  of  guilty. 

The  chairman,  in  passing  sentence,  said  that  the  prisoner 
was  a man  of  very  considerable  and  acute  intellect  and  had 
managed  this  robbery  with  a deal  of  tact.  He  was  liable  to  be 
transported  for  life,  but  the  court  would  not  go  that  length. 
Still,  however,  considering  the  address  he  had  displayed,  they 
could  not  do  less  than  transport  him  for  fourteen  years. 

The  prisoner,  on  hearing  his  sentence,  burst  into  tears,  and 
was  taken  down  crying  bitterly. 

A man’s  house  his  castle.  We  notice,  in  the  case  of  a 
trial  in  New  York  for  assault  and  battery  on  the  keeper  of  a 
drinking  house,  the  court  held  that  if  a person  is  ordered  out 
of  another’s  house,  he  must  go,  w'hether  he  is  right  or  wrong 
in  any  discussion  which  gives  rise  to  the  order.  The  owner 
can  put  him  out,  and  is  authorised  to  make  use  of  as  much 
force  as  may  be  necessary  to  force  him  from  the  prerhises. 

[ U.  S.  Gaz. 

A BORROWED  HORSE.  All  action  was  lately  decided  in  the 
supreme  court  of  Rhode  Island,  before  judge  Wild,  in  which 
William  Nowhall  obtained  a verdict  against  John  Webster  for 
the  value  of  a horse  which  had  been  drowned  about  two  years 
since.  Webster  had  borrowed  the  horse  from  the  plaintiff  to 
go  from  the  town  ofFall  River  to  Providence;  on  his  return,  and 
after  he  had  crossed  the  river,  the  horse  became  restive,  backed 
into  the  river,  and  was  diowned.  The  jury  awarded  the  plaiu- 
tifl' damages  to  the  amount  of  ^125. 
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0(5'»There  is  nothing  important,  just  now,  to  lay  before  our 
readers— but  we  have  endeavored  to  give  them  an  interesting 
and  well-filled  sheet.  We  intend,  next  week,  to  redeem  our 
promise  to  publish  the  report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  on  manufactures— and  shall 
give  it  entire,  by  the  aid  of  extra  pages. 

Q(^The  shreds  of  foreign  news  that  we  have  would  seem  to 
shew  the  probability  of  some  collision  between  GTeat  Britain 
and  France,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  as  to  the 
affairs  of  Turkey.  The  former  will  not  agree  that  the  latter 
shall  take  the  sultan  under  the  “protection^’  of  her  army  and 
navy.  But  sooner  or  later,  unless  Russia  shall  fall  into  pieces, 
because  of  her  own  weight  and  power,  the  possession  by  her,  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  must  be  confidently  expected. 

Ql^We  had  hoped  that  any  further  notice  of  that  abominable 
affair,  the  assault  on  the  president,  by  Mr.  Randolph,  at  Alex- 
andria—would  not  appear  necessary;  but  a proceeding  as  abo- 
minable as  the  assault  itself,  renders  it  proper  for  us  to  add  to 
tlie  record.  A base  attempt  is  making  to  inflict  a wound  upon 
the  national  character,  by  representing  that  attack  as  a party 
matter;  or,  to  render  it  a sorry  tool  for  party  to  work  with.  One 
might  almost  think  that  certain  miserahles  are  pleased  with  the 
assault,  because  of  furnishing  matter  to  feed  their  scurrilous  ap- 
petites upon.  The  exclusiveness  of  this  party  is  such,  that  it 
would  rather  degrade  the  whole  people  of  the  United  States,  as 
it  were,  for  the- act  of  an  individual— than  permit  them  to  have  a 
common  feeling  on  any  subject  affecting  the  national  reputation: 
and  these  have  forced  a consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  case  of 
Mr.  Randolph,  which  ought  to  have  had  no  sort  of  influence  over 
the  minds  of  men,  with  respect  to  his  attack  on  the  person  of 
the  president.  We  have  laid  aside  several  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  shall  register  them — but  take  no  other  part  in  the  mat- 
ter than  that  of  a “faithful  chronicler.” 

United  States  bank.  The  honest  gentlemen  who 
worthily  obtained,  through  some  incorruptible  public  of- 
ficer at  Washington,  a copy  of  the  president’s  message 
before  it  was  delivered  to  congress,  and,  in  honorable 
fairness,  speculated  in  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  at  New  York — we  have  the  pleasure  to  say, 
have  been  handsomely  rewarded!  It  is  probable  that  the 
$80,000  which  they  so  reputably  pocketed  by  the  “chi- 
valric”  proceeding  just  above  stated,  have  been  “nullifi- 
ed,” three  times  over,  by  the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
the  bank.  On  Tuesday  last  150,000  dollars  of  its  stock 
was  sold  at  113J@113  7-8 — probably  to  meet  contracts 
for  delivery.  “The  biters  have  been  bitten.” 

Mr.  Randolph  attended  the  New  Market  races  in 
Virginia,  a few  days  since,  and  addressed  the  party  at 
the  Jockey  Club  dinner.  Tlie  “Richmond  Whig”  says 
—“He  trod  the  wine  press  of  wrath,  and,  ranging  through 
society,  struck  down  moral  and  political  offenders  on  the 
right  and  left,  even  as  Achilles  among  the  flying  squa- 
drons of  Troy!” 

The  account  says — -“His  speech  was  plentifully  sea- 
soned with  appropriate  anecdote,  biting  sarcasm,  high 
compliment,  and  bold  denunciation.  Whilst  chief  jus- 
tice Marshall,  B.  W.  Leigh,  Mr.  Macon,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished individuals,  received  the  tribute  of  his  high- 
wrought  praise,  Daniel  Webster,  [!!!]  and  the  editor  of 
the  Richmond  Enquirer,  were  completely  “rowed  up 
Salt  river.  ” 

“His  health  was  still  so  feeble  as  to  compel  him  to  ad- 
dress the  company  from  his  seat.  He  concluded  by  pay- 
ing a merited  eulogy  to  the  character  and  talents  of  B. 
W.  Leigh,  and  offered  the  following  toast,  which  was 
received  with  general  applause: 

“Benjamin  Watkins  Leigh,  for  the  next  president  of 
the  United  States,  and  John  Marshall,  chief  justice 
thereof.  ” 

VoL.  XLIV— Sio.12. 


;,  AT  $5  PER  ANNUM,  PAYABLE  IN  ADVANCE. 


Vermont.  At  the  thii'd  trial,  II.  Everett,  esq.  has 
been  re-elected  a member  of  congress  from  Averment — 
though  there  were  three  candidates.  ^But,  at  a third  trial, 
a plurality  elects. 

Massachusetts.  Second  attempts  liave  been  made 
in  the  Boston,  Norfolk,  and  Essex  districts  to  elect  mem- 
bers of  congress,  without  success  in  either,  because  of 
having  three  or  more  candidates. 

Connecticut.  The  annual  income  of  the  school 
fund  of  this  state,  now  nearly  is,  and  soon  w ill  be,  one 
dollar  per  head  for  every  chird  educated. 

New  York.  A wonderful  excitement  prevails  in  this 
city  on  account  of  the  location  of  the  new  custom  liouse 
— and  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  secretary  of 
the  treasury  are  much  harrassed  on  the  subject.  The 
merchants  insist  that  their  convenience  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted !' — 'but  tho|propertv-holders,  up-town,  would  have 
the  site  of  the  building  a mile  or  so  from  the  present 
chief  seat  of  business.  There  have  been  many  meetings 
and  missions  on  this  subject. 

Some  have  proposed  to  offer  the  City  Hall  and  Park  to 
the  United  States! — but  the  other  pai’ty,  Ave  believe,  has 
not  yet  oftered  the  Battery!  The  government,  how- 
ever, would  only  give  500,000  dollars  for  the  City  Hall 
and  a large  slice  of  the  Park,  and  so  that  project  was 
voted  down.  (Jcf-Sell  the  Park? ! 

The  great  Erie  canal  aqueduct  over  the  Genesse  river, 
at  Rochester,  is  considered  in  danger  of  falling.  The 
event,  should  it  occur,  would  occasion  the  double  loss  of 
the  expense  of  reconstruction  and  a suspension  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  canal. 

The  Erie  canal.  The  first  canal  boat  from  Albany 
(the  present  season)  arrived  at  Buffalo  on  the  27th  April; 
and  in  the  week  ending  May  1,  there  arrived  at  that  port 
six  steamboats,  eight  schooners,  and  ten  sloops,  laden 
with  the  products  of  the  west. 

Lake  Erie.  There  are  twelve  steamboats  on  our  side 
of  this  lake — some  of  which  are  large  and  beautiful,  and 
one  building;  there  are  also  many  schooners.  A trip  to 
“Mackinaw,”  or  the  “pond”  in  which  we  might  “souse 
Britain’s  island  whole,”  is  now’ — ^as  nothing. 

Canal  tolls,  See.  The  returns  received  at  the  comp- 
troller’s office  show  that  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  on 
all  the  canals  of  the  state,  from  the  22d  to  the  30th  of  April,, 
was  ninety-three  thousand  and  sixteen  dollars:  averaging 
$11,620  for  each  day.  The  receipts,  notwithstanding  the 
diminished  rates  of  toll,  have  surpassed  those  for  the 
same  number  of  days  after  the  opening  of  the  canals,  in 
any  former  year. 

The  first  trip  on  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  I’ail  road 
yesterday  morning,  the  engine  brought  over  ten  cars, 
with  about  140  passengers — the  largest  number  that  has 
passed  over  at  any  one  trip  this  season. 

There  was  weighed  at  the  Albany  weighlock,  on  the 
3d  inst.  2,110,882  lbs.  merchandise,  exclusive  of  19 
empty  boats,  the  heaviest  day’s  freiglit  ever  weighed  at 
that  lock.  \_Albany  Argus.. 

Lake  Erie  dammed  by  ice.  We  learn  that  this  un- 
precedented event  has  actually  occurred,  and  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  river  between  Fort  Erie  and  Buf- 
falo, is  literally  jammed  or  wedged  with  ice  which  has 
floated  down  the  lake^  and  that  the  waters  of  the  lake 
have,  in  consequence,  risen  several  feet,  while  the 
waters  of  the  river  have,  from  the  same  cause,  fallen 
so  low  that  numerous  rocks  and  islands,  whose  faces 
have  never  before  seen  the  light  of  heaven,  have  madu^ 
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their  appearance  in  the  river.  The  low  grounds  about 
Buffalo  are  stated  to  be  inut)dated,  and  much  damage  has 
been  done  to  property  in  consequence.  In  confirmation 
of  the  above,  we  have  just  heard  that  the  waters  of  the 
Chippewa  creek,  are  lowered  many  feet;  the  Adelaide 
steamer  is  lying  “high  and  dry,”  and  the  mills  of  Clark 
and  Street  have  no  water  to  keep  them  in  operation. 

[ForA?  Courier . 

New  York  and  Philadelphia.  We  see  it  stated 
that  the  distance  betAveen  these  cities,  by  a straight 
line,  is  about  74  miles;  as  travelled  by  the  Camden 
and  Amboy  rail-road  and  steamboats  94  miles;  as  by 
the  Trenton  rail  road  and  steamboats  only  84^  miles. 
The  latter  is  now  making,  or  will  soon  be  commenced 
and  rapidly  finished. 

New  Jersey.  It  is  estimated  that  the  water  power  of 
the  Delaware  river,  at  Trenton,  as  improved  by  a com- 
pany, is  equal  to  that  of  from  300  to  500  horses.  It  is  a 
capital  location — if  manufactures  are  permitted  to  pros- 
per, communicating  both  with  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  by  water-carriage,  and  in  a healthy  and  fertile 
neighborhood. 

Philadelphia.  Stocks  valued  at  500,000  dollars  are 
about  to  be  set  aside  to  improve  the  eastern  front  of  this 
city,  according  to  the  will  of  the  late  Stephen  Girard. 

The  various  donations  received  by  the  committee  for 
the  relief  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  sufferers,  amounted  to 
$5,236  20. 

The  present  amount  of  subscriptions  received  for  the 
relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late  fire  at  Cumberland,  Md. 
is  between  2,500  and  3,000  dollars. 

The  Philadelphia  exchange  is  in  such  a state  of  for- 
ward preparation  that  we  are  informed  the  post  office 
will  be  established  there  about  the  first  of  June.  The 
apartments  allotted  to  the  office  are  in  the  basement  story, 
on  the  Dock  sti-eet  flank  of  the  building;  and  are  pre- 
paring with  the  lobbies  adjoining  the  business  room.  The 
room  is  74  by  35  feet,  containing  three  compartments, 
which  are  severally  appropriated  for  the  postmaster  and 
his  clerks. 

The  approaches  to  the  post  office  are  by  three  different 
portals,  with  wide  and  spacious  lobbies  leading  from  east 
to  west— and  which  are  to  be  flagged  with  marble  laid  on 
the  arches  of  the  basement  story. 

A coffee  room  or  restaurat  will  be  established  on  the 
Third  street  front  of  the  building,  communicating  with 
the  western  lobby  of  the  post  office  by  means  of  two  large 
folding  doors.  {Phil.  Cen. 

Richmond.  From  the  Whig.  The  foundation  of  an 
immense  flour  mill,  is  now  being  laid  by  Mr.  P.  J.  Che- 
vallie,  adjoining  his  lumber  house  at  the  foot  of  the  Basin, 
to  replace  the  Gallego  mills,  lately  destroyed  by  fire; 
and  it  is  contemplated  also  to  erect  a cotton  factory  im- 
mediately below  it,  the  machinery  to  be  propelled  by  the 
same  water  that  will  be  required  for  the  flour  mill — the 
fall  being  over  thirty  feet,  after  the  water  leaves  the  latter. 
We  shall  thus  have  the  unseemly  ravine,  which  has 
hitherto  been  a nuisance,  converted  to  a useful  purpose, 
and  the  farmers  will  lose  only  for  one  season  the  market 
for  over  200,000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  were  ground  by 
the  late,  and  will  be  by  the  new  mill. 

Georgia.  A convention  is  sitting  in  this  state  to  re- 
duce and  equalize  the  state  representation.  Mr.  Wayne 
has  been  chosen  president — for  Mr.  Wayne  151,  William 
H.  Crawford  88,  scattering  9.  The  political  character 
of  the  body  may  be  gathered  from  this  election.  It  is 
against  nullification— a7it/«o  forth. 

Alabama.  We  have  the  first  report  to  the  stock- 
holders of  the  Tuscumbia  rail  road,  now  making.  It  is  to 
extend  round  the  Muscle  Shoal  Falls  of  Tennessee  (of 
142  feet)  and  is  in  length  45  miles.  From  thence  there 
is  an  uninterrupted  water  navigation  to  New  Orleans— 
about  2,200.  miles.  The  work  seems  to  be  going  on  with 
both  prudence  and  spirit. 


Southern  distress.  Choice  cotton.  We  have  before 
us  (says  the  Mobile  Register)  samples  of  general  Cham- 
bers’ cotton,  which  brought  the  extraordinary  price  of 
12^c.  It  was  selected  from  his  crop,  and  in  point  of 
color,  cleanliness,  staple  and  handling,  (as  it  is  termed 
by  growers),  is  equal  to  any  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
The  price  paid  for  this  beautiful  cotton  should  serve  as 
an  encouragement  to  the  planters  to  bestow  due  attention 
on  preparing  their  crops  for  market.  Choice  cottons  like 
these  will  always  command  buyers,  at  rates  sufficiently 
above  the  market  to  repay  any  expense  in  its  preparation. 

What  a comment  upon  nullification!  Surely  the  good 
people  of  Alabama  could  not  wish  better  times.  They 
will  yet  bless  their  stars,  and  eschew  the  Palmetto. 

[JV*.  r.  Com.  Mv. 

The  mail.  Ninety-nine  persons  in  a hundred,  when 
they  speak,  or  hear  others  speak,  of  the  mail,  think  it 
only  a bag  the  size  of  a school  boy’s  satchel,  made  to 
carry  letters  from  one  place  to  another.  Ilow  they  would 
stare  to  see  three  leathern  portmanteaus  and  twelve  can- 
vass bags,  each  of  which  might  contain  two  or  three 
bushels,  and  be  told  that  was  the  mail— Uncle  Sam’s 
satchel.  They  would  not  believe  it.  Yet  such  is  the 
fact  at  New  York,  and  proportionably  so  at  other  cities. 
The  mail  that  left  New  York  for  the  south  on  the  3d 
instant,  carried  letters,  newspapers,  &c.  amounting  in 
weight  to  more  than  a ton  and  a half,  and  it  was  called  a 
light  day  at  the  office.  {Boston  Transcript. 

The  mails.  From  the  Mobile  Advertiser  of  April  17. 
The  failure  of  all  the  mails  must  plead  our  excuse  for 
the  barrenness  of  our  columns  to-day. 

We  have  no  news  from  New  York  later  than  the  28th 
ultimo,  being  19  days— 5 .mails  due.  From  Charleston, 
our  latest  dates  are  to  the  2d  instant. 

No  eastern  mail  arrived  this  day— due!! 

Up  to  the  time  of  our  sheet  going  to  press,  there  were 
no  less  than  Jive  daily  mails  due  from  JVew  Orleans!!!!! 
a distance  (we  believe)  of  not  more  than  150  miles,  and 
but  thirty  miles  of  that  distance  land  carriage,  the  rest 
good  steamboat  navigation. 

Transportation.  The  Cleaveland  paper  says— The 
carrying  trade  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  has 
been  somewhat  reduced  the  present  season.  All  heavy 
country  produce  is  carried  from  Pittsburgh  to  Philadel- 
phia at  75  cents  per  100  lbs.  which  reduces  the  transporta- 
tion of  flour  to  about  $1  63  per  barrel.  This  is  probably 
the  lowest  price  of  transporting  produce  from  Pittsburgh 
to  Philadelphia,  and  is  a higher  price  than  is  paid  for  the 
transportation  of  flour  from  the  Scioto  to  New  York,  by 
way  of  lake  Erie. 

Only  ten  years  ago  flour  could  be  transported  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Philadelphia  at  a cheaper  rate  tlian  it  could 
be  brought  from  Chillicothe  to  Cleaveland,  600  miles  dis- 
tant from  New  York. 

The  far  wrEST.  Goods  have  been  received  at  St. 
Louis  in  15  days  after  they  left  Baltimore — ^fifteen  days! 
This  operation  will  yet  be  performed  in  about  half  the 
time,  the  rail  road  to  the  Ohio  being  finished. 

British  “free  trade”  exportations.  It  is  posi- 
tively stated  in  the  New  York  papers,  that  the  parish 
officers  of  Middlesex  and  Suriy,  having  resolved  to  rid 
themselves  of  small  thieves,  vagrants,  and  paupers,  as 
much  as  possible,  have  taken  up  several  ships  at  London 
for  the  purpose  of  spewing  them  into  the  cities  of  the 
United  States.  New  York  and  Baltimore  have  been 
most  favored  with  such  cargoes  of  miserable  beings,  but 
it  is  now  said  that  Boston  and  Providence  will  be  chiefly 
hoiiored  with  present  exportations.  We  hope  that  there 
is  authority  in  the  corporations  of  those  cities  to  send 
back  these  British  “wares,”  or  to  tax  them  so  heavily  that 
they  must  be  entered  for  exportation,  only,  like  coarse 
British  cotton  goods.  We  are  happy  to  believe  that  there 
is  not  cruelty  and  rascality  enough  in  any  public  officers 
of  the  United  States,  to  export  cargoes  of  old  and  worn- 
out  negroes  to  England;  but,  and  except  on  that  account, 
we  should  like  to  ascertain,  by  experiment,  another 
proof  of  what  British  “free  ti’ade”  is,  by  casting  a few 
1 thousands  of  such  “sui-plus  population”  into  London. 
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British  taxes.  House  of  commons.  INIr.  Robinson 
rose  to  make  a motion  to  the  following  effect:  “that  a 
select  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  revise  our 
existing  taxation,  with  a view  to  the  repeal  of  those  bur- 
thens which  pressed  most  heavily  upon  productive  indus- 
try, and  to  substitute  an  equitable  tax  on  property  in  lieu 
thereof.”  As  this  motion  has  been  for  the  present  lost, 
and  as  we  are  most  sadly  pressed  for  space,  we  shall  de- 
spatch the  debate  as  briefly  as  possible,  as  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  necessity  for  a property  tax  Avill  very  soon 
be  forced  upon  ministers  by  the  irresistible  press  of  cir- 
cumstances. Mr.  Robinson  maintained  at  considei’able 
length,  that  the  taxes,  as  now  imposed,  were  of  ruinously 
unequal  operation;  that  the  ivorking  classes  could  no 
longer  bear  them;  and  that  their  continuation  -would  be 
of  the  most  disastrous  consequence  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  nation.  The  increase  of  the  poor  rates,  the  ])iogress 
of  crime,  and  the  reductions  in  the  savings’  bank  depo- 
sits, prove  how  grievously  the  working  classes  had  been 
affected.  He  therefore  urged  on  the  house,  before  the 
financial  statements  were  brought  forward,  to  express  its 
opinion,  not  as  to  the  reduction  of  taxation,  but  as  to  the 
expediency  of  ascertaining  whether  it  could  not  be  differ- 
ently and  less  injuriously  imposed  by  means  of  a pro- 
perly tax.  Mr.  Warburton  seconded  the  motion.  After 
considerable  discussion,  the  government  not  acceding  to 
the  motion,  wishing  to  have  the  opportunity  of  making 
the  financial  statement,  and  not  desiring  to  be  pledged  as 
to  the  tax  named,  the  motion  was  negatived  on  a divi- 
sion. The  numbers  were  155  ayes,  and  221  noes. 

{L<mdon  paper. 

[The  statement  of  Mr.  Robinson  shews  how  England 
“squeezes  the  orange” — and  the  export  of  paupers  to  the 
United  States  shews  how  the  skin  is  presented  to  us.] 

Luxatics  IX  Exgiaxd.  By  a return  recently  made 
to  parliament,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  lunatics 
under  the  care  of  the  lord  chancellor  is  393.  The  an- 
nual amount  allowed  for  their  care  and  maintenance  is 
5E134,999  17s.  ^d,  and  the  estimate  of  the  rents  and  pro- 
fits of  their  estates,  real  and  personal,  £243,443  2s.  3d. 

[What  a vast  amount  of  wealth  is  thus  vested — the  ag- 
gregate revenue  or  profits  of  the  estates  of  393  persons  is 
about  1,200,000  dollars— or  an  average  of  3,000  dollars 
each. 

New  bishops.  Letters  from  Rome  announce  that  the 
pope  has  appointed  the  right  reverend  Hr.  Purcell  (now 
president  of  the  college  ot  Mount  St.  Mary’s,  Emraitts- 
burgh,  Maryland,  to  the  vacant  bishopric  of  Cincinnati, 
and  the  right  reverend  Frederick  Rese  (late  vicar  apos- 
tolic of  the  diocess  of  Cincinnati)  to  the  new  see  of  De- 
troit in  the  Michigan  territory. 

Reform.  We  have  just  received  a letter  from  an  old 
correspondent,  saying,  that  he  would  “to-morrow”  be 
removed  from  a little  office  which  he  held,  because  he 
had  refused  a present  support  to  a certain  individual  for 
the  XEXT  presidency  of  the  United  Stales!  This  is 
looking  a-head — '“with  a vengeance!” 

Delaware  breakwater.  We  learn  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Commercial  Herald,  that  upwards  of  130,000 
tons  of  stone  have  been  contracted  for,  to  be  delivered  at 
the  Delaware  breakwater  during  the  [>resent  season.  The 
whole  length  of  the  foundation  on  which  deposites  of 
stone  had  been  made  at  the  close  of  last  autumn,  was 
1,883  feet  (something  more  than  a third  of  a mile),  of 
which  1,419  feet  had  been  raised  3|  feet  above  the  level 
of  low  water,  and  474  feet  to  its  destined  height.  The 
ice  breaker  had  been  enlarged  during  the  season  to  an 
extent  of  575  feet  in  length  by  60  in  breadth,  and  151 
feet  had  been  brought  up  nearly  to  the  height  contem- 
plated. The  expenditures  upon  this  work,  for  several 
years  past,  have  amounted  to  full  $200,000  per  annum. 
The  whole  cost  w'as  estimated  by  the  commissioners  at 
$2,216,870.  The  amount  hitherto  expended  is  not  far 
from  $1,000,000.  Two  or  three  years  more  will  be  re- 
quired, in  order  to  carry  the  work  to  its  completion. 
When  finished  according  to  the  original  plan,  it  will  af- 
ford a harbor  sufficiently  capacious  for  tlie  anchorage  of 
upwards  of  60  vessels.  “The  water  surface  will  com- 
prise an  area  of  one  mile  square,  having  a depth  at  low 


water  of  from  3 to  6 fathoms,  between  the  pitch  of  the 
cape  and  the  western  extremity  of  the  ice-breaker.  This 
space  will  be  completely  secured  from  all  gales  from  the 
north-east  and  north-west,  these  being  the  only  points  of 
attack  from  which  there  has  been  a necessity  in  the  plan 
of  the  work  to  secure  and  fortify.”  I’here  is  but  one 
breakwater  in  the  world  which  can  claim  a comparison 
Avith  it,  viz:  that  at  Plymouth,  England,  the  length  of 
which  is  about  a mile.  Its  cost  was  upwards  of  £1,000,000 
sterling,  and  the  quantity  of  stone  employed  in  its  con- 
struction, about  2,000,000  Ions. 

Missouri  lead  mixes.  Official  information  has  been 
received  by  the  superintendent  of  the  United  States’  lead 
mines,  at  Galena,  that  tlie  lead  mines  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  recently  ceded  by  tlie  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians,  Avill  be  opened  for  lease  on  the  first  day  of  June 
next. 

A Avriter  in  the  Galenian  states  that  new  and  valuable 
discoveries  of  lead  ore  have  been  made  upon  the  east 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  bkween  the  Platte  and 
Grant  riA^ers,  in  Iowa  county,  M.  T.  The  ore  is  said  to 
be  of  the  best  quality,  found  in  large  bodies,  and  over  an 
extensive  tract  of  the  country.  Among  the  most  valuable 
discoveries  is  a horizontal  cave,  the  entrance  of  which  Is 
about  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  rii^er.  It  is  from 
two  to  four  feet  wide,  and  from  six  to  nine  feet  high. 
From  this  cave,  about  400,000  pounds  of  lead  ore  have 
been  takeli  with  little  labor,  and  the  operation  was  still 
continued.  The  land  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  covered 
with  timber.  A town,  called  Van  Buren,  (which  name 
has  also  been  given  to  the  mines  and  cave  adjacent),  has 
been  laid  out,  and  that  part  of  the  country  is  rapidly- 
increasing  in  population.  [/S'/;.  Lmds  Rep. 

CoxYEXTiox  OF  FREE  PERSoxs  OF  COLOR.  Delegates 
of  color  have  been  selected  from  most  of  the  states  in  the 
union,  to  assemble  next  month  in  Philadelphia.  Their 
avowed  object  is  to  devise  means  to  elevate  the  character 
and  improve  the  condition  of  the  colored  population  in 
this  country,  and  to  fix  upon  a suitable  place  whither  they 
may  emigrate,  and  where  they  will  no  longer  endure  the 
depressing  inferiority  to  which,  so  long  as  they  dwell 
among  the  whites,  they  must  always  be  subjected.  It  is 
understood  that  the  delegates  are  generally,  if  not  alto- 
gether, opposed  to  the  colonization  society — averse  to 
going  to  Liberia— and  that  they  have  it  in  contemplation 
to  plant  a colony  in  the  Texas. 

These  prejudices  entertained  by  them  against  removing 
to  Liberia,  have  been  created  and  fostered,  as  is  well 
known,  by  the  deluded  advocates  of  immediate  emancipa- 
tion. Misguided  fanatics  often  occasion  more,  mischief 
than  avoAved  infidels,  for  their  honesty  of  purpose  may 
sometimes  give  them  influence,  Avhen  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  latter  might  prove  an  antidote  to  the  perver- 
sity of  their  doctrines.  We  cannot  but  regard  these  per- 
sons as  the  greatest  foes  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Afri- 
can race.  Their  number,  however,  is  few,  and  though 
the  noise  they  make  is  great,  their  influence  is  small. 
Yet  if  it  can  be  clearly  shewn  that  a settlement  in  the 
Texas  would  answer  the  purposes  of  the  blacks,  we  would 
not  lay  a straw  in  their  path.  We  are  quite  certain,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  find  obstacles  in  their  way,  much 
more  difficult  to  overcome  than  a settlement  in  Liberia. 

[JV:  Y.  Com. 

Libel  case.  JVevr  York  court  of  sessions — 'the  people 
versus  Ed-win  Crosivell,  [editor  of  the  Albany  Argus], 
This  cause  being  called  on,  Mr.  Hoyt,  in  behalf  of  the 
defendant,  presented  the  following  paper  to  the  court  and 
moved  that  it  be  filed; 

Edwin  Croswell  ads.  the  people,  &c.— In  reference  to 
the  publications  charged  in  the  indictment,  Mr.  Croswell, 
the  defendant,  says  that  the  articles  were  published  on 
the  strength  of  expressions  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Mr.  Blunt,  and  repeated  to  Mr.  Croswell  by  responsible 
persons,  and  which  Mi’.  Croswell  at  the  time  believed  to 
be  correct.  He  hoAvever  afterwards  became  satisfied 
that  the  information  on  which  the  articles  Ai’ere  founded 
W’as  erroneous,  and  so  stated  in  his  paper.  Mr.  Croswell 
is  advised  that  in  laiv  these  publications  are  libellous;  and 
as  he  is  desirous  to  exonei-ate  Mr.  Blunt  in  the  fullest 
manner  from  the  imputations  contained  therein,  he  re- 
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quests  permission  to  withdraw  his  former  plea  of  not  guil- 
ty, and  in  lieu  thereof  he  freely  admits  the  publications 
charged,  and  repeats  that  he  is  satisfied  that  they  were 
erroneous  in  point  of  fact,  and  unjust  towards  Mr.  Blunt. 

Mr.  Blunt  then  rose  and  stated  that  lie  had  not  brought 
the  prosecution  from  any  personal  feeling,  but  solely  for 
convincing  the  conductors  of  the  public  press  that  private 
chax'acter  was  protected  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  So  far 
as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he  was  entirely  satisfied 
by  the  submission  of  the  defendant,  and  hoped  the  court 
would  acquiesce  in  the  motion  which  the  district  attorney 
would  make.  Mr.  Hoffman  then  moved  that  a nolle  pro- 
sequi be  entered,  and  the  same  was  ordered  accordingly. 

[JV.  Y.  American. 

Musk  ik  cholera.  From  the  ^'■JV'e-w  JVIonthly  JMaga- 
zine,^'*  published  in  London.  “Among  other  matters  re- 
sorted to  by  the  faculty  to  stay  the  progress  of  this  terri- 
ble disease,  one  has  been  published  of  so  singular  a 
chai’acter,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  extract  the  statement 
into  our  columns.  It  Is  contained  in  a letter  from  Mr. 
Richard  Laming,  of  No.  48  Finsbury  square,  a district  in 
which  the  ravages  of  the  plague  have  been  very  great. 
Mr.  Laming  says-— 

“I  have  lately  employed  musk  in  several  cases  of 
cholera  with  a success  so  uniform  and  <lecisive,  as  to 
make  its  introduction  desirable,  without  loss  of  time  to 
the  notice  of  the  whole  profession,  &c. 

“ The  salutary  influence  of  the  first  dose  of  musk  will 
be  found  to  become  manifest  by  greatly  mitigating,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  and  in  many  cases,  by  effectually  re- 
moving the  cramps,  the  purging  and  the  vomiting.  My 
plan  has  been  to  give  at  once  fifteen  grains,  rubbed  in  a 
draught  with  a lump  of  sugar  and  a wine  glass  full  of  cold 
water;  and  I am  justified  in  reporting  that  this  first  step, 
if  taken  promptly,  will  scarcely  ever  fail  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  as  to  leave  the  patient  to  easy  and 
ordinary  convalesence. 

“ So  evident  is  the  action  of  musk  in  cholera,  that  the 
practitioner  will  experience  no  difficulty  in  determining 
whether  he  need  repeat  its  exhibition,  or  whether,  having 
subdued  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease  by  the  first 
dose,  he  should  direct  his  attention  to  the  removal  of  its 
consequences  by  the  ordinary  means.’  ” 

— ® ®4«.— 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Sam’l  Sayre,  esq.  his  wife  and  servant,  were  lately  found  mur- 
dered in  their  house  near  Morristown,  New  Jersey;  and  the 
house  was  also  plundered.  The  circumstances  belonging  to 
this  affair  are  horrible.  One  person,  a French  or  Swiss  laborer, 
who  was  lately  hired  to  Mr.  Sayre,  was,  with  seeming  certainty, 
the  sole  author  of  these  proceedings.  He  had  been  taken,  and 
some  of  the  property  stolen  was  found  upon  him. 

The  trial  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Avery  for  the  murder  of  a young 
girl,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  seduced  by  him,  is  going  on 
at  Newport,  R.  I.  and  excites  a high  degree  of  interest. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  was  at  Pensacola  on  the  29th 
April,  and,  after  inspecting  the  navy  yard,  &c.  proceeded  east- 
ward. 

A disease  has  broken  out  at  New  Orleans,  which,  if  not  the 
cholera,  bears  much  of  the  character  of  that  fearful  disease — and 
had  already  caused  many  deaths. 

There  has  been  an  affray,  with  fists  and  sticks  and  stones, 
between  a party  of  Georgians  and  a party  of  Cherokees,  near 
Scudder’s  in  Forsyth  county.  Geo.  in  which  there  were  many 
black  eyes  and  some  broken  bones.  The  quarrel  probably  ori- 
ginated about  the  gold  mines  at  that  place. 

The  worthy  veteran  of  the  press,  Joseph,  Gales,  esq.  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  has  retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  “Register,”  which 
will  be  continued  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  R.  Gales.  Mr.  G.  sen.  is 
about  to  remove  to  Washington.  On  the  11th  inst.  the  citizens 
of  Raleigh  gave  him  a public  dinner,  at  which  gov.  Sxoaia  pre- 
sided. Among  the  guests  was  chief  justice  Marshall.  The  com- 
pliment so  well  deserved,  was  happily  given. 

It  is  now  so  arranged  by  the  steamboat  lines,  that  one  conti- 
nuous journey  may  be  made  from  Philadelphia  to  Norfolk,  in  31 
hours. 

Part  of  the  cargo  of  a ship,  which  has  cleared  at  Boston  for 
Calcutta,  consists  of  200  tons  of  ice. 

■ 

LATEST  FOREIGN  NEWS, 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

It  is  said  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  about  to  visit  London. 
In  the  house  of  lords  on  the  1st  of  April,  lord  Suflield  present- 
ed a petition  from  Oldham,  for  the  “immediate  and  uncondi- 
tional abolition  of  slavery  in  Ihe  West  Indies;”  and  petitions 
from  Southampton,  Enniscorthy,  Londonderry  and  Sewarts- 
lown,forthe  immediate  abolition  of  slavery,  llis  lordship  gave 
an  explanation  of  the  meaning  he  attached  to  the  words,  “im- 
mediate and  unconditional.” 


Lord  Ellenborough  quoted  Johnson’s  dictionary,  and  ascer 
tained  that  “immediate”  meant  “instant,”  and  that  there  was 
no  such  word  in  the  English  language  as  “unconditional,”  the 
word  was  “unconditionable.” 

After  a few  remarks  from  lord  Suffield, 

Earl  Grey  expressed  a hope,  that  as  important  business  was 
pending,  an  immediate  end  might  be  put  to  this  discussion,  and 
tliat  every  noble  lord  would  understand  what  he  meant  by  “im- 
mediate.” (Cheers  and  laughter).  His  wish  was  that  emanci- 
pation should  be  as  speedily  as  it  could  be  rendered  safe. 

A bill  has  passed  the  house  of  commons  by  a majority  of  11, 
in  which  flogging  in  the  army  is  abolished,  except  for  open  mu- 
tiny, thieving  and  drunkennegs  on  guard. 

The  Irish  church  bill  meets  with  a warm  opposition.  The 
priests  are  loath  to  give  up  their  fat  things,  and  the  nobles  and 
others  the  power  of  providing  for  their  younger  sons  and  other 
relatives. 

The  funds  expeiienced  a decline  of  ^ per  cent,  on  news  being 
received  that  a Russian  army  had  passed  the  Pruth 
The  Irish  enforcing  bill  finally  passed  on  the  1st  April,  yvith- 
out  much  oppo.siiion — as  modified  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  Irish  church  bill  is  regarded  as  a remedial  measure;  and,  if 
passed,  is  expected  to  “nullify”  the  operation  of  the  first  named 
bill,  by  quieting  the  Irish  people.  It  may,  for  a moment — and 
such  was  the  eft'ect  of  the  Roman  Catholic  relief  bill.  But  the 
causes  of  distress  in  Ireland  lie  much  deeper  than  in  these  things. 
Nor  would  a repeal  of  the  union  relieve  them. 

FRANCE. 

A large  squadron  was  assembling  and  fitting  at  Toulon,  and 
to  be  held  ready  to  sail  at  a moment’s  warning.  Troops  were 
also  collecting  at  Toulon. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  has  contributed  a rich  decoration  of  the 
legion  of  honor,  set  in  diamonds,  which  was  worn  by  Napoleon 
during  the  campaign  of  Austerlitz,  &c.  with  600  francs,  for  the 
relief  of  certain  imprisoned  patriots,  a meeting  concerning  whom 
was  to  be  held  at  Paris,  over  which  “the  illustrious  friend  of 
Washington”  (Lafayette),  was  to  preside. 

Louis  Bonaparte  has  made  a contribution  for  the  relief  of  M. 
Lafitte,  in  a very  handsome  manner.  The  subscription  for  M. 
L.  amounted  to  upwards  of300,000  francs. 

General  Guilleminot  is  definitively  nominated  governor  of  Al- 
giers. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Mehemet  Ali  has  rejected  the  propositions  made  by  France 
on  the  subject  of  the  war  between  himself  and  the  porte.  This 
has  created  much  sensation;  and,  being  thought  to  render  the 
intervention  of  Russia  all  but  certain,  is  expected  to  produce  a 
bad  understanding  between  that  power,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France  arid  England  on  the  other.  Many  things  are  stated! 
which  shew  that  the  latter  will  not  quietly  permit  the  occupation 
of  Turkey  by  Russia. 

A report  was  current  that  a large  body  of  Russians  had  alrea- 
dy crossed  the  Danube — and  the  Russian  (Black  sea)  fleet  re- 
mained near  Constantinople. 

Smyrna  was  yet  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
their  fleet  was  cruising  before  that  port.  Ibrahim’s  head  quar- 
ters were  at  Koniah.  Constantinople  suflers  much  from  the 
loss  of  a communication  with  Smyrna.* 

There  was  a report  that  the  French  ambassador  at  Constanti- 
nople was  about  to  demand  his  passports. 

PORTUGAL. 

There  were  frequent  skirmishes  at  Oporto  between  the  troops 
of  the  contending  brothers — but  nothing  of  a decisive  character 
is  mentioned  as  having  happened.  •> 

EAST  INDIES. 

A second  great  failure  has  taken  place  at  Calcutta.  The 
house  of  McIntosh  & Co.  are  said  to  have  stopped  for  three  or 
four  millions  sterling. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  king  has  lately  made  an  important  concession  to  his  sub- 
jects. lie  has  given  permission  to  public  functionaries  of  a very 
advanced  age,  to  appear  at  court  in  pantaloons  instead  of  state 
breeches! 

GREECE. 

This  new  kingdom  has  been  divided  into  three  principal  sec- 
tions, viz.  the  Morea,  Continental  Greece,  and  the  Islands. 
Plapontas,  one  of  the  three  commissioners  sent  to  congratulate 
king  Otho  at  the  Bavarian  court,  has  been  rewarded  by  the  ap- 


*By  an  arrival  at  Boston  we  have  the  following: 

The  new  governor  [Ibrahim’s]  met  with  no  resistance  in  the 
exercise  of  his  authority  until  the  5th  March,  when  a courier 
arrived  from  Constantinople,  bringing  intelligence  that  the  new 
French  ambassador  at  that  court  had  declared  it  to  he  the  inten- 
tion of  France  to  join  with  Rus.sia  in  support  of  the  sultan’s 
authority.  In  consequence  of  this  information,  the  consuls  of 
those  powers  refused  to  acknowledge  the  new  governor  of 
Smyrna,  and  were  making  preparations  to  take  down  the  flag 
staffs,  when  the  governor  tliought  proper  to  resign  his  post  to 
the  former  occupant  under  the  sultan.  Ibrahim’s  governor  was 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  until  he  should  restore  the  sums 
taken  from  the  treasury  during  his  administration.  Here  seem- 
ed to  end  the  Fgyptian  authority.  Ihr.Tliim’s  army  remained  en- 
camped near  Smyrna,  but  when  he  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
delorinination  of  the  combined  forces,  he  will  probably  desist 
from  any  further  attempt  to  carry  his  designs  against  Smyrna 
atid  Constantinople  into  eflect. 
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pointment  of  governor  of  the  first;  Collotti  of  the  second;  and 
Zami  of  the  third.  Colocotroni  and  his  jmrtizans,  possessing 
republican  opinions,  have  been  put  aside. 

ONE  DAY  LATER. 

Some  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  British  ministry— E.  J. 
Stanley  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  state  for  the  war  de- 
partment and  the  colonies,  vice  viscount  Goderich,  resigned;  sir 
John  Cam  Hobhouse  secietary  of  stale,  for  Ireland;  Mr.  Ellice 
secretary  at  war;  and  viscount  Goderich  lord  privy  seal,  vice  the 
earl  of  Durham,  resigned. 

Many  additional  petitions  had  been  received  for  the  immediate 
abolition  of  negro  slavery;  and  others  to  relieve  dissenters  from 
payments  for  the  repair  of  churches,  and  “the  means  of  carry- 
ing on  worship  in  them,  from  which  they  derived  no  benefit.” 

The  accounts  from  Holland  are  called  “warlike.”  The 
whole  of  the  Dutch  army,  it  is  said,  were  advancing  to  the  fron- 
tiers. It  would  seem  that  the  king  had  been  encouraged  by 
Russia  and  Prussia.  It  may  be  so — or,  it  may  iwl  be  sol — as  may 
he  generally  said  of  Dutch  or  Belgian  news. 

There  was  a report  that  6,000  Russians  had  disembarked  near 
Constantitioiile.  (Doubted). 

The  (London)  Albion  says — We  understand  that  orders  have 
been  given  to  equip,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  a fleet  for  the 
Mediterranean.  It  is  now  vvell  understood  at  the  admiralty,  that 
the  Russian  ships  are  not  disposed  to  leave  Constantinople,  even 
uith  a favorable  wind. 

The  agents  of  Don  Miguel  have  succeeded  in  raising  a loan  of 
.£100,000  for  him,  in  London. 

The  case  of  the  duchess  of  Berri  excites  much  attention  in 
Paris — and  reports  of  her  illness  and  death  have  been  circulated; 
but  the  day  of  deliverance  is  said  to  be  close  at  hand!  Four  phy- 
sicians were  wailing  upon  her. 

The  British  revenue  for  the  quarter  ending  5th  April,  shews 
a decrease  of  £9*2,420,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
^«at!ter  of  last  year.  The  excise,  which  is  called  “the  guage  of 
the  people’s  comfort,”  fell  short  in  £38,645. 

The  price  of  the  stock  of  the  bank  of  England  had  declined 
8^  per  cent,  though  the  precise  terms  on  which  its  charter  would 
be  renewed  were  yet  unknown. 


COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth,  pro- 
dvuce  and  tnanufacture,  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year 
commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1831,  and  ending  on  the 
30th  day  September,  1832. 

THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — 

Dried  fish  or  cod  fisheries  ^749,909 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries,  herring 
shad,  salmon,  mackerel  -----  306,812 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil  - - - - - 1,009,728 
Spermaceti  oil  - 38,161 

Whale  bone  - --  --  --  --  186,595 

Spermaceti  candles  -------  267,332 

$2,558,538 

THE  FOREST. 

Skins  and  furs  - --  --  --  --  - 691,909 

Ginseng  - - 99,545 

Product  of  wood — 

Staves,  shingles,  boards  and 
hewn  timber  - - - - -$1,522,053 

Other  lumber  -----  188,608 

Masts  and  spars  - - - . 73,368 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye  - - 5*2,944 

All  manufactures  of  wood  - 312,678 

Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  rosin 
and  turpentine  - - - - 476,291 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  - - - 930,398 

3,556,340 

4,347,794 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  animals— 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned  cattle  774,087 
Butter  and  cheese  - _ - - 290,820 

Pork,  pickled,  bacon,  lard,  live 

hogs  - - 1,928,196 

Horses  and  mules  . _ - - 164,034 

Sheep  - --  --  --  - 22,385 

3,179,522 


COBBETT  AND  PAINE. 

The  following  which  happened  in  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons on  the  22nd  March,  we  supposed  had  about  as  much  eft'ecl 
on  Mr.  Cobbett’s  feelings,  as  the  falling  of  a drop  of  water  on  a 
duck’s  back  is  annoying  to  him! 

A number  of  petitions  were  presented  for  the  better  obser- 
vance ofthe  Sabbath,  which  Mr.  Cobbott  condemned  as  originat- 
ing in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  feelings,  and  notin  a respect 
fiw  the  gospel.  In  observing  on  one  petition  presented  in  favor 
ofthe  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  the  same  hon.  member  said 
that  tlie  presenter  of  the  petition  (Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley)  had  declar- 
ed that  the  Jews  were  one  ot  the  most  industrious  classes  of 
his  majesty’s  subjects.  Now,  he  would  ask  the  hon.  member 
whether  he  could  produce  a Jew  who  ever  dug  or  vi'ent  to 
plough,  or  made  his  own  shoes  or  coat;  or  who  ever  did  any 
thing  except  get  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people?  Mr.  E. 
J.  Stanley,  in  reply,  said  that  as  the  hon.  member  had  once 
■condemned  Paine  as  a blasphemer,  and  yet  afterwards  assisted 
at  his  apotheosis,  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  he  (Mr.  0.)  would  ex- 
hibit a similar  change  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Jews. 

Mr.  Cobbett  denied  that  he  had  ever  held  up  Mr.  Paine  as  a 
hlasphemer.  He  had  always,  however,  drawn  a distinction  be- 
tween Mr.  Paine’s  political  and  religious  opinions.  With  re- 
spect to  his  bringing  Mr.  Paine’s  bones  to  England,  all  he  should 
say  was,  that  in  doing  so  he  considered  lie  was  only  doing  his 
■duty,  out  of  the  respect  to  his  writings  on  the  subject  of  paper 
money;  which,  if  they  had  been  attended  to,  and  his  advice  fol- 
lowed, would  have  prevented  the  present  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  currency. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley  said,  that  after  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Oldham,  he  must  be  allowed  to  justify  himself 
by  reading  the  very  words  of  the  publication  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber himself;  “In  no  part  of  the  Jlgeof  Reason  does  Paine  speak 
in  terms  of  iinpiou.s  irreverence  of  God;  he  praises  God,  and  calls 
upon  his  name,  and  that  loo,  in  a strain  of  eloquence  the  equal 
of  which  I have  never  heard  in  auy  sermon.”  Vol.  25,  p.  725. 
“The  w3ge  of  Reason  is  as  despicable  as  its  author.  The  wretch 
has  all  his  life  been  employed  in  leading  fools  astray  from  their 
duty.  His  religion  is  of  a piece  with  his  politics,  the  one  incul- 
cates the  right  of  revoltins  against  governineul,  tlie  other  against 
God.”  Vol.  3,  p.  389.  ^‘Though  Tiioinas  Paine  was  no  Christian, 
he  was  no  blasphemer.  He  oilers  no  iiuiiguity  to  God  himself.” 
Vol.  35,  p.  735.  “Paine  was  a cruel,  treacherous  ami  blasphem- 
ing ruffian;  he  was  a traitor,  and  a traitor  is  the  foulest  fiend  on 
earth.  Vol.  4. 

This  little  expose  is  so  characteristic  of  Cobbett  that  we  have 
transcribed  it,  allliougli  we  have  repeatedly  published  these  and 
a hundred  other  equally  palpable  contradictions.  There  is  a 
little  book  called  the  “Beauties  of  Cobbett,  or  blowing  hot  and 
cold,”  entirely  filled  witli  his  assertions  and  contradictions,  as 
palpable  as  that  here  exposed  respecting  Thomas  Paine. 

The  speaker  concluded,  we  presume,  that  Cobbett  had  re- 
ceived a regular  floorer,  and  interfered  to  prevent  Mr.  Stanley 
pummelling  a fallen  man.  The  right  hon.  member,  he  sawl,  had 
now  answered  the  hon.  member  for  Oldham,  and  it  would  be 
quite  out  of -order  for  him  to  proceed. 


Vegetable  food — 

Wheat  - --  --  --  - 
Flour  - --  --  --  - 
Indian  corn  ------ 

Indian  meal  ------ 

Rye  meal  ------- 

Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain 
and  pulse  ------ 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread  - - - 
Potatoes  ------- 

Apples  - --  --  --  - 
Rice  - --  - - --  -- 


93,500 

4,880,623 

278,740 

480.035 
75,392 

78,447 

255.7.35 
42,077 
15,314 

2,152,631 


Tobacco  ------- 

Cotton  - --  --  --  - 
All  other  agricultural  products — 
Flaxseed  ------- 

Hops  - --  --  --  - 
Brown  sugar  ------ 


MANUFACTURES. 

Soap  and  tallow  candles  ------ 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes  - - - - - 
Household  furniture  ------- 

Coaches  and  other  carriages  - - - - 

Hats  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

Saddlery  - --  --  --  --  -- 

Wax  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

Spirits  from  grain,  beer,  ale  and  porter  - 
Snuff  and  tobacco  - --  --  --  - 

Lead  - --  --  --  --  --  - 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine  - - 
Cordage  - --  --  --  --  -- 

Iron,  pig,  bar  and  nails  ------ 

castings  - --  --  --  - - 

manufactures  of  -----  - - 

Spirits  from  molasses  ------- 

Sugar,  refined  - --  --  --  -- 

Chocolate 

Gunpowder  - --  --  --  --  - 

Copper  and  brass  - --  --  --  - 

Medicinal  drugs  - --  --  --  - 


Cotton  piece  goods — 

Printed  or  colored  - - - - 104,870 
White  -------  1,052,891 

Nankeens  -------  341 

Twist  yarn  and  thread  - - - 12,618 

All  manufactures  of  - - - - 58,854 

Flax  and  hemp — 

Cloth  and  thread  - --  --  --  - 

Bags  and  all  manufactures  of  - - - - 
Wearing  apparel  - --  --  --  - 

Combs  and  buttons  - - - - - - 

Brushes  - --  --  --  --  -- 
Billiard  tables 


8,352,449 

11,532,016 

- - - 5,999,759 

- - - 31,724,682 

■ 123,036 

■ 25,448 

- 11,232 
159,716 

- 701,184 

- 277,388 

- 169,039 

- 45,277 

- 310,912 

- 29,572 

- 62,444 

- 127,583 

- 295,771 

4,483 

- 33,364 

- 13,803 

- 65,979 

- 26,629 

- 120,222 

- 38,221 

- 74,673 

2, *255 

- 96,023 

- IG.5,774 

- 130,238 
2,730,833 


1,229,574 

1,570 
2,685 
80,803 
124,305 
4,754 
1,310 
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Umbrellas  and  parasols  ------ 

Leather  and  morocco  skins  not  sold  per 
pound 

Printing  presses  and  type 

Musical  instruments  ------- 

Books  and  maps  - --  --  --  - 

Paper  and  other  stationery  ----- 

Paints  and  varnish  - --  --  --  - 

Vinegar  ----------- 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

F-ire  engines  and  apparatus  - . - - - - 
Manufactures  of  glass  - ------ 

tin 

pewter  and  lead  - - - - 
marble  and  stone  - - - - 
gold  and  silver  and  gold  leaf 
•Gold  and  silver  coin  ------- 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry  - - - - 

Molasses  - --  --  --  --  -- 

Trunks  ----------- 

Brick  and  lime  - --  --  --  -- 

Domestic  salt  - --  --  --  -- 

Articles  not  enumerated— 

Manufactured  - --  --  --  -- 

Other  - 


20,361 

42,565 
22,553 
4,952 
29,892  ' 

64,847 

24,611 

4,677 

6,333 

7,758 

106,855 

3,157 

983 

3,454 

653 

1,410,941 

14,852 

2,493 

5,314 

3,502 

27,914 

3,253,674 

477,267 

-353,181 

830,448 


$63,137,470 


COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT — EDITORIAL, 


1831, 

1832. 

Products 

of  the  sea  - - - 

1,889,472 

2,558,538 

a 

forest 

- 4,263,477 

4,.347,794 

animals 

2,828,936 

3,179,522 

vegetable  food 

- 13,997,472 

8,352,494 

(( 

cotton 

25,289,492 

31,724,682 

a 

tobacco  - 

- 4,892,388 

5,999,750 

u 

Flax  seed,  &c. 

251,145 

159,716 

a 

manufactures  - 

- 6,752,683 

5,984,-503 

Non-enumerated— manufactured 

394,681 

477,267 

• other 

715,311 

353,181 

61,277,057 

63,137,470 

And  there  Is  a general  excess  in  the  value  exported  in  the 
year  1832,  over  1831,  of  two  millions  of  dollars.  We  use  round 


anambers. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  sea  has  increased  in  the  sum 
«of  (say)  650,000  dollars— in  the  latter  year. 

The  value  of  the  products  of  the  forest  has  a little  increased, 
And  so  has  the  value  of  the  product  of  animals. 

The  value  of  vegetable  food  has  decreased  more  than  5,500,000 
— but  the  value  of  cotton  and  tobacco  has  increased  in  the  sum 
of  7,500,000  dollars. 

Under  the  head  of  manufactures  are  included  gold  and  silver 
coin.  The  general  aggregate,  in  1832,  is  about  800,000  less  than 
in  1831;  but  in  the  sum  for  1831  was  included  2,058,474  dollars 
in  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  in  1832,  only  1,410,941  dollars — or 
650,000  less.  So  that  the  value  of  manufactures  exported  (in 
the  common  use  of  the  word)  was  nearly  the  same  in  both  years. 


Now,  if  the  export  of  domestic  productions  has  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  prosperity  of  particular  sections  of  country,  it  will 
appear,  that  the  cotton  and  tobacco  planters  have  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  the  tariff!  They  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  value 
of  their  exports — while  the  farming  interest,  or  producers  of 
bread-stuffs  and  meats,  lost  33  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  their 
exports! 

We  do  not  build  much  on  these  facts!  We  know  that  they 
are  “as  a drop  in  the  bucket”  to  the  value  of  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  United  States — ^things  only  of  “moonshine;”  but 
it  may  be  that  we  shall  hold  a “talk”  about  them  with  “the  for- 
ty-bale theory  philosophers,”  and  others,  who  seem  to  think 
that  all  value  is  confined  to  imports  and  exports! — that  a bale  of 
cotton,  sold  at  Boston,  for  four  eagles,  is  not  worth  as  much  as 
another  bale  sold  at  Liverpool  for  the  same  weight  of  gold!  and 
that,  if  the  four  eagles  laid  out  in  cotton,  are  made  worth  twelve 
eagles  at  Boston,  it  is  better  to  pay  twelve  eagles  for  the  cloth 
at  Liverpool  than  in  Boston;  though  into  the  value,  at  Liver- 
pool, not  one  cent’s  worth  of  American  bread  or  meat  enters; 
whereas  at  Bo.ston  the  home-made  cloth  represents  four  eagles’ 
worth  of  our  bread  and  meat,  just  as  certainly  as  it  represents 
four  eagles  worth  of  our  raw  cotton.  Indeed,  in  almost  every 
important  instance,  bread  and  meat  are  the  materials  of  chief 
value,  used  in  manufactures. 


BLACK  IJAWK,  &c. 
from  the  IFestcrn  Shield, 

The  editor  of  the  ‘‘Weslern  ShiehP’  latMy  paid  a visit  to  the 
“wilds  of  Missouri.”  In  his  last  he  gives  a portrait  ol'  Black 
JfaicA:,  and  the  warriors  that  are  now  with  him  at  Fortress  Mon- 
roe. He  saw  them  first  at  Jetfer.«on  Barracks,  Missouri,  and  af- 
terwards came  passenger  in  tin!  same  boat  with  them.  Speak- 
ing of  the  first  impression  which  they  made  on  his  mind,  he 
says: 

“We  were  immediately  struck  witTi  admiration  at  the  gigan- 
tic and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of  the  warriors,  who  seem- 
ed, as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their 


half  naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from 
some  master  hand,  than  like  beings  of  a race  whom  we  had 
heard  characterised  as  degenerate  and  debased.  We  extended 
our  hands  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our  question  “how 
d’ye  do?”  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
them  with  a hearty  shake.  After  the  salutations  were  over,  we 
had  leisure  to  observe  more  closely  the  appearances  of  these 
sons  of  nature;  they  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets  which  were  thrown  around  them 
in  the  manner  of  the  Homan  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms 
bare:  when  reclining  or  lying  down,  they  generally  allowed  their 
blankets  to  fall  from  them.  The  youngest  among  them  were 
painted  on  their  necks,  with  a bright  vermillion  color,  and  had 
their  faces  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black 
stripes.  From  their  bodies  and  from  their  faces  and  eyebrows, 
they  pluck  out  the  hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care;  they  also 
shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their  heads,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tuft  of  about  three  fingers  width,  extending  from  between  the 
forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head,  this  they  some- 
times plait  into  a queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edges  of  it 
down  to  an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  vermillion  which 
keeps  it  erect  and  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a cock’s  comb. 
The  time  and  great  care  bestowed  by  them  at  their  toilette, 
would  put  the  foppery  of  a civilized  beau  completely  to  the 
blush;  the  point  of  a single  hair  emerging  from  their  eyebrows, 
or  the  slightest  pimple  visible  upon  their  faces,  awakens  their 
anxious  solicitude,  and  they  proceed  to  eradicate,  or  erase  it 
with  all  possible  despatch.” 

He  says  that  the  whole  of  them  were  truly  interesting,  and 
had  “his  (Jack  the  eldest  son  of  Black  Hawk)  countenance  not 
been  wanting  in  that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from 
a cultivated  intellect  and  which  education  alone  can  give,  we 
could  have  looked  upon  him  as  the  living  personification  of  our 
beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty.” 

The  article  is  too  lengthy  for  insertion  in  our  paper  entire. 
The  brief  biographical  sketch  which  he  has  given  of  each  of 
those  individuals,  each  of  whom  has  become  distinguished  by 
their  exploits  last  summer  in  the  Indian  W'ar,  although  some- 
what indefinite,  will  prove  of  some  interest  to  those  who  are 
aware  of,  and  are  familiar  with,  the  transactions  of  that  bloody 
and  unprofitable  campaign;  and  from  his  intimacy  and  the 
length  of  time  he  was  in  their  neighborhood  and  company,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  he  should  know  as  much  if  not  more,  about 
their  individual  histories  as  most  persons — and  as,  moieover,  it 
is  his  vocation  to  “gather  news  from  all  nations,”  upon  all  sub- 
jects, it  is  presumable  at  least  that  he  did  not  neglect  to  “store 
well  his  mind”  with  the  information  thus  fortunately  thrown, 
as  it  were,  in  his  way.  We  give  one  or  two  more  extracts. 

“Mack-a-tama-sic-ac-ac,  or  Black  Hawk,  is  apparently  50 
years  of  age,  about  5 feet  8 or  9 inches  high,  with  rather  broad 
shoulders,  he  has  a low  retreating  forehead,  sharp  nose,  some- 
what hooked,  chin  slightly  receding,  cheeks  a little  hollow,  and 
eyes  of  a dark  hazel  color;  his  vision  is  impaired  and  he  occa- 
sionally wears  spectacles.  The  expression  of  his  countenance 
is  benevolent  with  a shade  of  sorrow  in  it.  In  his  manner  he  is 
in  general  reserved  and  thoughtful,  but  sometimes  appears 
cheerful  and  converses  with  animation.  He  wears  at  his  side 
the  skin  of  the  bird  from  which  he  is  named,  and  uses  its  long 
feathers  as  a fan. 

He  is  not  an  hereditary,  but  a warrior  chief,  who  by  superior 
prowess  and  skill  has  arisen  to  a power  and  influence  over  his 
nation,  not  exceeded  by  any  other  of  his  tribe.  He  was  de- 
scribed to  us,  by  persons  who  have  known  him  for  years,  as  a 
man  of  amiable  disposition,  kind  in  heart,  and  of  strict  integrity.. 
He  is  attended  by  his  second  son,  Na-se-us-kuck,  or  the  Thun- 
der-clond,  who  bears  a strong  resemblance  to  his  brother  Jack, 
both  in  feature  and  in  form,  but  is  far  from  being  so  handsome. 
O-pee-kee-shieck,  or  the  Prophet,  is  aged  about  45,  he  is  up- 
wards of  six  feet  high,  remarkably  stout  built  and  rather  inclin- 
ing to  fatness.  He  wears  his  hair  long  all  over  his  head,  and 
has  mustaches  on  his  upper  lip,  his  face  is  fuller  and  his  nose 
straigliter  than  his  companions,  his  forehead  is  low,  and  his  e\  es 
are  sunken  deep  beneath  his  brows,  which  close  over  them  in  a 
continual  frown.  Ferocity  is  strongly  marked  in  his  counte- 
nance, mingled  with  an  expression  of  wilyness  and  cunning, 
which  when  he  smiles  seems  predominant.  He  carries  with 
him  a pipe  a yard  in  length,  the  stem  ornamented  with  the  neck 
feathers  of  a duck,  and  beads  and  ribbons  of  various  colors,  in 
the  centre  is  attached  a fan  of  feathers,  neatly  wrought  together. 

Naa-Pope,  or  Broth,  the  brother  of  the  Prophet,  and  some 
years  liis  junior,  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he 
is  not  so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp;  in  wickedness  of 
expression  they  are  par  nohilefratrum.  We  were  informed  that 
when  Mr.  Catlin,  the  attist,  was  about  taking  the  portrait  of 
Naa-Pope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to 
his  leg,  and  raising  them  on  high,  e.xclaimed  with  a look  of 
scorn,  “make  me  so,  and  show  me  to  the  great  father.”  On 
Mr.  C’s  refusing  to  paint  him  as  he  wished,  he  kept  varying  his 
couatenance  with  grimaces,  to  i>revent  him  from  catchii:g  a 
likeness.  Poweo-sliieck.,  or  Strawberry,  is  the  only  Fox  among 
them,  the  rest  being  all  Sacs.  He  is  the  son  of  the  chief  Epa- 
no.ss;  his  parents  dying  while  he  was  an  infant,  he  was  adopted 
by  Naa-Pope;  he  is  nineteen  years  of  age,  tall  and  slender,  with 
a remarkably  frank  and  good  humored  expression,  he  seems 
vain  and  very  fond  of  dress;  he  wears,  suspended. from  his  neck 
by  thongs,  a kind  of  breast-plate  made  of  leather,  studded  with 
brass;  it  is  of  an  oval  shape,  a little  larger  than  a man’s  hand, 
and  is  the  badge  of  his  nobility,  and  of  his  bravery  iu  battle. 
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Po-ina-hoe,  of  fast-swimming-tish,  is  a short,  thick-set,  good  na- 
tured  old  brave,  who  hears  his  misfortunes  witli  a pliilosophy 
worthy  of  ilie  ancients.” 

INDIAN  DISTORBANCES. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Times,  of  April  13. 

We  regret  that  the  public  mind  is  again  excited,  by  the  un- 
founded reports  concerning  the  Indians.  There  are  some  who 
wish  to  keep  up  an  excitement  on  this  subject,  for  Uie  purpose 
of  preveating  tJie  lead  region  from  being  ovefrun  with  miners. 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  present  competition  among  the  mi- 
ners will  be  injurious  to  those  concerned — and  especially  so,  if 
it  be  increased.  But  we  care  more  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  country,  than  for  the  progress  of  a particular  branch  of  in- 
dustry. We  think,  however,  that  the  truth  will,  in  the  long 
run,  promote  the  public  welfare  to  a far  greater  extent,  than  the 
circulation  of  error.  If  it  be  a fact  that  the  Indians  ar.e  deter- 
mined to  light,  preparations  should  be  made  for  the  defence  of 
the  frontiers.  But  if  they  are  peaceably  disposed;  if  their  situa- 
tion is  such  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  com- 
mence a war,  why  should  emigration  to  the  country  be  check- 
ed, and  general  prosperity  retarded  for  the  benefit  of  a few.^  It 
is  at  all  times,  possible  to  nurse  little  difiiculties  until  they  be- 
come of  importance. 

The  president  was  informed,  long  before  the  war  of  last  sum- 
mer, that  the  Indians  could  be  peaceably  removed  from  the  east 
to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  for  the  sum  of  6 or  ^8,000. 
He  was  told  in  the  presence  of  a member  of  congress  that  the 
inquiry  had  been  made  by  a person  competent  to  judge,  and 
that  the  fact  of  their  willingness  to  go,  had  been  ascertained. 
The  secretary  at  war  also  was  made  acquainted  with  tlie  same 
important  truth.  No  attempt  was  made  to  investigate  whether 
the  president  and  secretary  had  been  correctly  informed.  By 
the  late  appropriation  bill  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars 
were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Illinois  militia  for  serving 
against  Black  Hawk  and  his  party!  Here  is  economy!  We 
pass  by  the  other  expenses  direct  and  incidental,  which  were 
indeed  heavy,  and  (in  the  spirit  of  those  who  cherish  and  fos- 
ter, and  aggravate  private  disturbances  so  as  to  create  a war) 
we  also  pass  by  the  great  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  the  cruel- 
ties practised  upon  those  who  have  only  weakness  and  ignor- 
ance with  which  to  contend  against  power  and  knowledge. 
We  pass  by  all  this  as  nothing  that  the  administration  niiay  have 
full  scope  to  boast  of  its  rigid  economy  and  its  exleusive  huma- 
nity. 

We  know  that  the  principal  Pottowattoraie  chiefs,  who  con- 
trol their  nation,  are  anxious  to  cultivate  all  the  relations  of 
peace.  We  know  that  when  they  were  bunting  on  grounds 
which  belonged  to  them  for  that  purpose,  by  treaty  (if  treaties 
may  be  regarded  as  good  for  any  but  the  strong)  they  were  for- 
bidden thus  to  supply  their  perishing  families  with  their  ordinary 
food — and  we  know,  that  in  order  to  continue  friendly  to  the  go- 
vernment, at  the  request  of  their  chiefs  they  retired,  and  sufler- 
ed  much,  having  felt  the  universal  scarcity  of  crops  the  previ- 
ous season.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  Winnebagoes  are,  in 
every  way,  solicitous  to  live  undisturbed  without  trespassing  on 
the  rights  of  others.  The  proofs  are  ample.  As  to  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  did  not  Keokuc  and  his  principal  men  come  down 
to  St.  Louis  a few  days  ago,  offering  assurances  of  peace — 
pledging  that  neither  Black  Hawk  nor  any  one  else  should  trou- 
ble the  whites.^  Keokuc  is  known  for  the  observance  of  his 
word — his  strict  adherance  at  all  times  to  the  truth.  Yet  still 
we  hear  that  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  the  Winnebagoes  and  Potto- 
wattomies  are  determined  to  fight!  However,  notwithstanding 
the  above  related. facts,  a war  may  be  kindled,  and  a majority  of 
the  people  may  be  made  to  believe  that  the  United  States  is  not 
the  aggressing  party! 

LAW  CASES. 

Case  of  a rdnaway  slave.  An  important  trial  was  recently 
held  in  the  United  States  district  court  at  Philadelpliia,  before 
judges  Baldwin  and  Hopkinson,  in  which  were  involved  some 
interesting  questions  touching  runaway  slaves.  The  ease  is  re- 
ported in  the  Pennsylvanian  of  Saturday. 

It  arose  out  of  the  seizure,  in  1822,  of  a runaway  slave  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  by  his  owner  from  New  Jersey,  without 
a warrant.  The  owner  took  the  runaway  by  force  from  his  place 
of  service,  and  had  put  him  in  a wagon,  when  the  person  in 
whose  service  the  slave  was  at  the  tirne  employed,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  neighbors,  assaulted  the  owner  (Mr.  C.  Johnson) 
and  his  party,  released  the  slave,  and  after  having  wounded  Mr. 

J.  seriously  in  the  scuffle,  took  him  and  liis  friends  prisoners  to 
jail,  and  had  him  indicted  for  felony  before  the  county  court,  at 
which  he  was  tried  and  acquitted. 

The  present  suit  was  brought  under  the  act  of  congress  by 
Mr.  Johnson,  against  one  Kindernine,  with  whom  the  runaway 
was  residing,  and  who  had  been  active  iu  the  attacks.  The  da- 
mages were  laid  at  $10,000. 

Judge  Baldwin  charged  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  and 
his  remarks  are  quoted  as  “a  striking  commentary  upon  the 
recklessness  of  those  who  assert  that  the  north  is  interfering 
with  the  peculiar  property  of  the  south.”  He  expressly  direct- 
ed the  jury  “that  a master  has  the  right  of  arresting  his  slave, 
uithout  a warrant,  and  carrying  him  before  any  competent  tri- 
bunal, in  order  to  prove  his  property;  that  lie  is  not  required  to 
answer  the  questions  of  any  one,  except  those  of  the  legal  ma- 
gistrate?, and  that  parol  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  the  vali- 
dity of  his  claims  in  the  absence  of  a bill  of  sale.” 


The  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff— /owr  thousand  dollars  dama- 
ges. — 

Case  of  Mr.  M.  M.  Noah.  A case  was  recently  decided  in 
the  vice  chancellor’s  court,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those 
who  buy  and  sell  newspaper  establishments.  It  was  on  an  ap- 
plication of  Mr.  Noah,  to  cancel  a bond  which  he  had  given  not 
to  publish  a newspaper  for  eight  years.  In  1829,  Noah  sold  to 
Webb  and  Tylee,  the  New  York  Enquirer,  and  entered  into  an 
obligation  in  a penal  sum  of  $20,000,  not  to  publish  a paper  iu 
this  city  for  eight  years.  In  1831,  Tylee  sold  back  his  interest 
to  Noah,  who  entered  upon  the  same  as  joint  proprietor;  and, 
in  1832,  Mr.  Noah  sold  out  his  moiety  to  Mr.  Webb,  but  did  not 
renew  the  stipulations  of  the  bond,  and  finally,  Webb,  to  meet 
some  embarrassments,  assigns  all  his  interest  to  trustees.  Mr. 
Noah  prayed  that  his  bond  may  be  cancelled,  with  a view  of 
establishing  a paper  himself,  and  on  the  ground  that,  having 
purchased  back  the  interest  of  Mr.  Tylee,  the  bond  became  null 
and  void.  The  vice  chancellor,  in  a very  learned  opinion,  ad- 
mitted, that  the  parties  had  no  redress  at  law,  and  could  not  re- 
cover on  the  bond,  should  Mr.  Noah  establish  a paper;  but  he 
held  that  it  was  a delicate  point  for  a court  of  equity  to  cancel 
an  agreement  without  pressing  causes,  that  did  not  exist  in  this 
case;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  the  parties  had  an  equitable 
right  in  the  bond,  although  the  subsequent  arrangement  had  de- 
prived them  of  legal  redress,  and  thought  that  the  court  could 
restrain  Mr.  Noah  from  publishing  a paper,  should  he  be  so  dis- 
posed. 

The  court  was  full,  as  the  case  was  one  of  interest;  and  Mr. 
Noah^  though  flattering  liimseif  that  he  was  somewhat  of  a “ve- 
teran editor,”  has  discovered  that  he  has  still  four  years  of  his 
apprenticeship  to  complete.  [N.  Y.  Gaz. 

Case  of  a reward  offered  for  abuse!  A carious  suit 
was  recently  tried  in  one  of  the  ward  courts  of  New  York, 
against  a ean didate  for  the  office  of  alderman  at  the  late  elec- 
tion iu  that  city.  It  was  an  action  for  services  performed 
for  eight  days  at  five  dollars  a day,  for  writing  electioneering 
handbills,  songs,  and  abusive  paragraphs,  against  the  defend- 
ant’s election.  The  plaintiff  undertook  to  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant made  a contract  to  pay  for  being  abused  in  this  way, 
thinking  it  would  benefit  his  election!  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  candidate  had  expressed  this  opinion,  but  he  denied  the 
contract,  and  asserted  the  expressions  to  be  merely  jocular,  and 
the  jury  found  a verdict  in  liis  favor. 

— 

CHINA  TRADE  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA. 

From  the -Liverpool  Limes,  of  April  2. 

The  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  company,  after 
having  existed  upwards  of  two  hundred  years,  is  about  to  cease 
forever;  and  the  political  rule  of  that  celebrated  and  most  po- 
tent body  over  the  extensive  regions  and  populous  nations  which 
it  has  acquired,  by  the  valor  of  its  armies  and  the  skill  of  its 
negotiators,  is  about  to  be  confirmed  and  continued  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  The  trade,  which  is  thus  on  the  point 
of  being  opened,  is  one  which  will,  in  a few  years,  give  occu- 
pation to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  British  people — which 
will  cover  the  seas  of  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth  with 
our  ships— open  the  markets  of  the  most  remote  countries  to 
our  merchants — diffuse  the  products  of  British  industry  in  re- 
gions where  the  British  name  is  at  present  scarcely  known — 
pour  into  our  lap  the  wealth  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  east 
— and  unite,  by  the  ties  of  mutual  advantage,  nations  separated 
by  trackless  seas  and  the  circumference  of  half  the  globe.  The 
trade  with  the  peninsula  of  India  alone,  though  restricted  to  the 
mere  out-skirts  of  that  rich  and  populous  empire  by  laws  which 
prevent  Europeans  from  trading  with  the  interior,  though  em- 
barrassed by  the  competition  of  a body  of  monopolists  who  have 
the  power  to  injure  others  without  the  ability  to  benefit  them- 
selves, and  though  crampt  and  injured  by  the  want  of  returns— a 
want  originating  entirely  in  the  exclusion  of  the  science  and  the 
enterprise  ofEuropeans  from  the  cultivation  of  a soil  capable  of 
producing,  in  the  highest  perfection,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  indigo, 
cotton,  coffee,  spices  and  every  other  article  which  tropical 
countries  supply — this  trade  under  all  these  disadvantages,  has 
in  a few  years  become  worth  many  millions  sterling  to  this 
country,  requires  many  tons  of  shipping,  and  affords  employ- 
ment and  support  to  tens  of  thousands  of  our  most  skilful  and 
industrious  workmen.  What  it  will  become,  when  Europeans 
are  allowed  to  range  through  every  province  and  district  of  In- 
dia in  search  of  markets — when  the  Ganges,  the  Indus,  the 
Nerbuddah,  the  Godavery  and  the  other  great  rivers  are  cover- 
ed, like  the  rivers  of  North  America,  with  steamboats — and 
wlien  tbe  products  of  that  country  have,  from  the  use  of  the 
best  inodes  of  culture  and  manufacture,  been  made  capable  of 
competing  with  the  finest  products  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
Brazils,  andHhe  United  States,  it  is  easy  to  foresee.  If  prose- 
cuted with  the  same  spirit  with  which  every  other  trade  has 
been  prosecuted  by  the  mcrcliants  of  England,  it  will  in  a few 
years  be  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  important, 
of  all  the  sources  of  our  national  wealth  and  greatness.  Add 
to  this  the  trade  with  China  and  islands  of  the  Indian  ocean, 
many  of  them  larger  than  the  most  extensive  countries  of  Eu 
rope,  and  some  idea  may  then  be  formed  of  the  importance  of 
the  interests  at  issue,  and  of  the  necessity  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land watching  the  progress  of  the  measures  which  are  about  to 
he  brought  forward  carefully,  and  guarding  against  any  restric- 
tions that  will  limit  their  utility.  This  trade,  if  rendered  really 
free,  will  in  a few  days  do  more  to  improve  the  condition  of  this 
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country  than  the  repeal  of  millions  of  taxes;  and  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  insist  on  having  secured  to  us  all  the  advantages  which 
can  possibly  be  derived  from  it.  With  regard  to  the  political 
power  which  is  about  to  be  again  confirmed  to  the  East  India 
company,  it  is  of  tlie  most  extensive  kind.  It  is  no  less  than 
placing  in  their  hands  the  absolute  and  irresponsible  control 
over  the  lives,  liberties  and  fortunes  of  nearly  a hundred  mil- 
lions of  men.  Tlie  dominion  of  the  company  was  acquired  with 
the  sword,  and  established  by  bloodshed,  robbery  and  injustice; 
let  us  take  care  that  an  authority  so  acquired  is  exercised  in 
such  a manner  as  will  compensate  the  nations  of  India  for 
what  they  have  suffered,  and  will  gradually,  by  affording  pro- 
tection to  all,  convert  a government  of  force  and  power  into 
one  of  right  and  justice. 

The  following  are  the  great  points  in  the  memorandum,  or 
paper  of  hints,  fubmitted  to  the  company  by  the  government, 
as  the  basis  on  which  the  proposed  arrangemeiitsare  to  be  made 
all  the  rest  being  mere  matter  of  detail — ~ 

1st.  The  cessation  of  the  China  monopoly. 

2d.  The  financial  affairs  of  the  company, 
lid.  The  future  government  of  India. 

4th.  The  right  of  settlement  and  residence  in  that  country. 

1st.  The  eessation  of  the  China  momtpoly.  The  government 
proposes  that  the  exclusive  right  of  the  company  to  trade  with 
China  shall  cease  at  the  expiration  of  their  cliartei;  that  the  tea 
trade  shall  be  thrown  entirely  open,  and  that  tea  shall  be  im- 
ported into  the  outports  as  well  as  into  Ijondon,  under  certain 
restrictions,  which  vve  trust  will,  on  further  consideration,  be* 
abandoned.  The  directors,  as  might  have  been  expected,  ob- 
ject to  the  opening  of  the  only  profitable  branch  of  trade  carried 
on  by  them.  They  assert  that  the  profits  of  this  trade  are  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Indian  revenue,  and 
that  if  they  had  not  possessed  the  monopoly  of  the.  tea  trade, 
they  would  have  been  compelled,  during  the  last  few  years,  to 
add  £ 17,000,000,  to  the  territorial  debt. 

To  this  the  government  very  reasonably  reply,  that  it  is  ra- 
ther too  much  to  ask  thal  the  people  of  England  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Indian  revenue, 
and  that  as  that  revenue  amounts  to  twenty-two  millions  a 
year,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient.  The  directors  rejoin  by  asserting 
that  the  £17,000,000  was  paid  out  of  the  profits  of  trade,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  paid  by  the  people  of 
England.  This  would  be  true  if  these  profits  accrued  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  trade;  butas  they  arise  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  company,  which  is  without  competitors,  selling  its  teas 
about  twice  as  dear  as  the  merchants  of  America,  Holland  and 
Hamburgh,  and  in  that  manner  realizing  monopoly  profits  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  England,  it  is  not  so.  To  the  peo- 
ple of  England  it  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  whether  they  pay 
two  or  three  millions  directly  towards  the  government  of  India, 
or  two  or  three  millions  indirectly  for  the  same  purpose,  in  an 
exorbitant  price  for  one  of  the  most  important  nece.ssaries  of 
life.  They  are  equally  deprived  of  their  money  in  either  case. 
As  soon  as  the  monopoly  ceases,  tea  will  sink  in  this  country 
to  about  the  same  price  as  it  fetches  in  New  York  and  Ham- 
burgh, and  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly  will  therefore  at  once 
open  a new  trade  to  the  British  merchant,  and  free  the  British 
public  from  a tax  of  two  or  three  millions  a year,  which  is 
now  paid  to  the  East  India  company  as  they  say,  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  Indian  revenue,  but,  as  we  suspect,  to  sup- 
port a system  of  extravagance  and  mismanagement,  which  must 
cease  with  the  cessation  of  the  ways  and  means  for  carrying 
it  on. 

The  second  point  is  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company.  The 
government  proposes  to  pay  to  the  company  an  annuity  of 
£610,000,  which  is  ten  and  a lialf  per  cent,  on  its  original  ca- 
pital, on  condition  of  its  surrendering  all  its  territorial  and  com- 
mercial capital.  This  annuity  is  to  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue 
nf  India,  so  that  it  will  bring  no  burden  upon  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  proposed  terms  are  very  advantageous  for  the 
company.  The  proprietors  will  by  them  be  secured  in  the  pos- 
session of  their  present  incomes,  without  risk  or  trouble  to 
-themselves.  If  the  company  sliould  be  so  foolish  as  to  refuse 
these  terms,  it  will  either  have  to  carry  on  business  without  a 
monopoly,  or  to  sell  off  its  stock  and  divide  the  pioduce  among 
the  proprietors;  in  the  former  case  it  will  be  in  the  Gazette  in  a 
couple  of  years,  for  no  trading  coiniiany  ever  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  enterprise,  activity  and  economy  of  private 
merchants;  and  in  the  latter  the  proprietors  may  think  them- 
selves ffutunate  il  they  obtain  a third  part  of  what  government 
offers  them,  for  their  assets  consisting  principally  in  immense 
ships  which  no  private  merchant  would  purchase,  and  in  ware- 
houses in  Intlia,  China  and  England,  ill  adapted  for  the  use  o( 
private  .traders,  could  not  he  turned  into  mom‘y  without  very 
great  loss.  If  the  proprietors  are  wi.se,  they  will  coinpi*!  the 
diri'Clors  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  government. 

'Pin;  (bird  point  of  importance  is  .ilie  giwermnent  of  India, 
which  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  tin;  company,  if  it  accedes 
to  the  terms  proposial.  'Phe  directors  malu;  some  demur,  but 
will  accept  these  terms  if  they  can  obtain  no  better,  lor  though 
the  opening  (d  the  (Jhina  trade  will  diminish  their  [latronage, 
they  will  still  retain  enough  to  make  their  directorships  widl 
worth  having.  If  this  arr.-mgement  is  made,  the  government 
will  esr*a|)e  the  perils  of  another  India  hill.  How  the  system 
will  vvoik  for  tin;  natives,  is,  howi'ver,  a.  very  serious  (piestioii. 
I'he  government  of  the  East  India  eompaiiy  is  many  d.*oiees 
better  than  any  government  that  the  Hindoos  ever  possessed 
before,  but  it  is  still  as  absolute  a despotism,  us  that  of  Russia 


or  Spain,  and  the  system  of  taxation  is  grievously  oppressive. 

If,  therelbre,  the  government  of  India  is  committed  to  the  di- 
rectors, it  will  be  the  imperative  duty  of  parliament  to  see  that 
their  authority  is  used  in  such  a manner  as  will  not  only  secure 
the  natives  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  very  few  rights  which  they 
at  present  possess,  but  as  will  ultimately  prepare  them  for  the 
enjoyment  of  much  more  extensive  ones. 

'I’he  fourth  point  is  the-  colonization  of  India.  Europeans, 
according  to  the  proposed  arrangements,  are  to  have  the  right 
of  settling  at  Calcutta,  Madras  and  Bombay,  without  restriction, 
“but  their  right  of  visiting  the  interior,  or  of  residing  there, 
and  of  acquiring  or  holding  properly,  is  to  be  subject  to  the 
restraints  and  regulations  which  the  local  government  may  im- 
pose.” The  local  government  will  be  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  court  of  directors,  whose  object  has  always  been  to  pre- 
vent Europeans  from  visiling,  trading  or  settling  in  the  interior, 
and  if  this  power  is- committed  to  them  there  will  be  no  trade 
with  the  interior,  no  holding  of  property  by  Europeans,  and 
no  improvement  in  the  moral  or  political  condition  of  the  in- 
habitants, or  in  the  products  of  the  soil.  We  trust  that  this 
part  of  the  measure  will  be  firmly  resisted  by  the  friends  of 
India,  and  of  England.  The  only  method  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  rendering  India  extensively 
useful  to  this  country,  is  to  allow  British  subjects  to  carry  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  life  into  the  interior  and  to  permit 
them  to  apply  them  to  the  development  of  the  vast  resources  of 
that  country.  If  the  colonization  of  India  is  to  be  restricted  at 
the  will  of  an  irresponsible  body,  like  the  court  of  directors, 
deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  monopoly  and  exclusion,  there 
will  either  be  no  colonization  at  all,  or  none  that  will  produce 
any  benefit  either  to  India  or  England. 

As  we  shall  have  many  opportunities  of  returning  to  this 
subject,  we  shall  only  repeat  at  present  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greate.st  importance,  and  that  the  iirosperity  of  our  own  country, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  oriental  world,  both  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  settled. 

A meeting  of  the  East  India  proprietors  was  held  in  London, 
on  the  2.0th  March,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  from  the  direc- 
tors, communications  relative  to  the  correspondence  and  nego- 
tiations which  have  taken  place  between  the  government  and 
the  East  India  company,  on  the  subject  of  the  renewal  of  their 
charter.  The  attendance  was  very  numerous,  and  some  of  the 
documents  laid  before  them  were  of  the  very  highest  import- 
ance; involving,  as 'they  do,  the  commercial  concerns  of  the 
British  empire,  and  the  interests  of  so  many  millions  of  her 
subjects.  From  these  proceedings  we  now  learn  the  nature  of 
the  terms  which  the  government  has  proposed  for  settling  the 
great  question  relative  to  the  trade  and  political  administration 
of  India.  After  various  interviews  between  earl  Grey  and  Mr. 
C.  Grant,  a plan  has  been  agreed  to,  of  which  the  following  are 
stated  to  be  the  principal  heads.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
staled  to  the  proprietors  thal  although  the  arrangements,  on  the 
whole,  appeared  to  he  eligible,  the  subject  was  left  open  to 
discussion,  and  government  would  be  ready  to  weigh  the  me- 
rits of  any  other  scheme  that  might  be  suggested — 

1.  The  China  monopoly  to  cease. 

• 2.  The  East  India  company  to  retain  its  political  functions. 

3.  The  company’s  assets,  commercial  and  territorial,  to  be 
assigned  to  the  crown,  on  behalf  of  the  territorial  government 
to  India. 

4.  An  annuity  of  £630,000  to  be  granted  to  the  company, 

payable  in  England  half  yearly,  to  be  charged  on  the  territorial 
revenue  of  England,  not  to  be  redeemable  before  the  25th  of 
April , and  then  to  be  redeemable  at  thd  option  of  parlia- 

ment on  the  payment  of  £100  for  every  £5  5$.  of  annuity. 

5.  The  revenue  of  India  to  be  chargeable  with  all  the  ex- 
penses incurred  on  account  of  that  country  either  at  home  or 
abroad. 

6.  The  new  annuitants  to  retain  their  character  of  a joint 
stock  company,  the  qualification  and  right  of  voting  to  remain 
as  at  present. 

7.  The  number  of  court  of  directors  to  be  one  fourth  going  out 
in  rotation  every  year. 

8.  The  patronage,  civil  and  military,  to  remain  with  the  di- 
rectors as  at  present. 

9.  The  civil  servants  of  the  company  to  be  educated  at  Halcy- 
bury.  'The  iiimihcr  of  students  always  to  be  greater  than  the 
I)robablc  number  of  vacancies.  To  remain  in  the  college  for 

10.  The  directors  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  each  year.  Each 
director  to  appoint  in  his  turn. 

11.  The  47th  section  of  the  53d  of  Gtm.  III.  to  remain  in 
force,  hut  to  he  made  api)lieahle  t(»  removals  as  well  as  to  ap- 
pointments. 

IS.  Every  British  subject  to  have  the  right  of  going  to,  settling 
at,citlH*rof  the  presidencies  wilhout  Iicen.se;  but  the  right  of 
going  into,  trading  or  .=ettling  in  the  interior,  to  he  subject  to 
such  r(;straints  and  regulations  as  the  local  government  might 
re(|nire. 

13.  'I'lie  hoard  of  control  to  have  right  of  altering  despatches; 
and,  on  the  refusal  of  the  court  of  directors  to  send  them  out, 
to  have  the  power  of  sending  ont  such  despatches  themselves. 

14.  The  appointment  of  "oveinors  to  rei’*;tin,  as  at  present, 
with  the  king.  'J'lie  veto  still  to  contimic  with  the  court  of  di- 
rectors. 

Hel'ore  breaking  up,  the  mee  ting  agreed  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  should  be  adjourned  to  the  I4tl4  of  April. 
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Mr  O'Cox'vf.ll’s  spaech  in  the  house  of  comrnons^  on  the 
third  reading  and  fnal  passage  of  the  ^foercion  bill  ” 

Mr.  O'Connell  said  that  lie  did  not  rise  to  implore  ■ 
to  entreat— much  less  to  cringe— on  behalf  of  the  nation 
to  which  he  belonged,  which,  though  subject  to  this,  Avas 
vet  a distinct  one  [“no,  no’'j;  he  called  upon  the  house  not 
to  pass  this  atrocious,  this  audacious  bill,  which  thougli 
it  had  received  some  improvements  since  it  lett  the  other 
house,  where  it  had  been  supported  by  the  lord  chan- 
cellor; though  the  press  had  been  left  sate,  and  many  ot 
its  original  horrors  had  been  mitigated,  yet  was  still  atro- 
cious enough  to  justify  him  in  calling  upon  the  house  not 
to  insult  the  Irish  nation  by  putting  down  their  right  of 
petition,  and  by  treating  crime,  not  by  the  ordinai'y  pro 
cess  of  law,  but  by  opposing  crime  to  crime,  and  revenge 
ao-ainst  revenge.  The  honorable  member  for  St.  Alban’s 
had  said,  that  there  had  been  few  petitions  from  England 
—not  fifty— against  this  bill;  he  [Mr.  O’Connell]  asserted 
that  there  hail  been  at  least  seventy.  But  when  it  was 
considered  that  the  leading  press  of  London  had  either 
been  silent  on  behalf  of  them  (the  opponents  of  the  bill), 
or  had  taken  part  against  them,  was  it  surprising  that  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England  should  not  be  expressed 
loudly  in  their  behalf?  The  bill  had  two  parts,  one  un 
founded  aliogether,  the  other  founded  on  some  melan- 
choly facts,  to  which  an  unconstitutional  remedy  was  ap- 
plied. He  still  contended  that  no  case  had  been  made 
out  for  a measure  which  enabled  a lord  lieutenant  to  pro 
hibit  any  meeting  however  peaceable.  AVhat  became 
then  of  their  offers  of  generosity;  give  him  justice;  he 
laughed  to  scorn  their  offers  of  generosity.  Were  there 
any  grievances  in  Ireland?  When  he  was  asked  why  he 
regretted  the  loss  of  meetings,  he  asked  in  return,  wei 
there  no  grievances  in  Ireland?  No  one  had  been  hardy 
enough  to  deny  there  were  grievances  in  Ireland 
there  ever  was  a country  in  which  agitation  was  necessary 
■where  if  became  a sacred  duty,  it  was  Ireland  at  this  mo 
ment.  Shew  him,  in  their  agitation,  that  they  had  ever 
stated  as  a grievance  what  was  no  grievaiice.  [Hear.] 
He  challenged  any  one  to  point  out  an  instance  in  which 
a grievance  had  been  exaggerated  or  imaginary.  The 
common  law  and  the  magistracy  were  sufficient  to  put 
down  the  evils  complained  of  without  I’ecourse  to  this 
measure.  If  you  put  down  agitation,  you  put  down  the 
principles  which  recently  renovated  your  constitution, 
■w'hich  were  carried  too  far  when  they  brought  one  mo 
narch  to  the  scaffold,  and  were  not  carried  far  enougl 
when  they  only  banished  another  from  the  throne.  But 
it  was  said  that  this  hill  must  be  made  a law,  because 
was  to  he  accompanied  by  healing  measures.  Healing 
measures!  he  defied  the  present  ministers  to  point  out 
any  healing  measures  which  they  had  proposed  for  the 
benefit  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  reform  hill  was  said  to  he 
one;  that  hill  did,  indeed,  follow  the  English  reform  hi 
but  it  was  a narrow,  insufficient,  oligarchical,  and  insult- 
ing hill.  What  other  measures  could  the  ministers  point 
to?  Not  one.  And  yet  Ireland  had  grievances,  even 
the  right  honorable  gentleman  admitted  that,  and  one  of 
its  chief  grievances  at  ])resent  was  an  administration 
which  had  deceived  it.  [Hear.]  'Lhcy  liad  made  great 
promises  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  hut  they  had  done  no 
thing  for  its  benefit.  That  people  labored  under  great 
grievances — what  ought  to  be  clone  to  relieve  them?  To 
allow  them  to  meet  peace  ably  and  to  petition  for  their 
removal,  ai.fl  so  to  obtain  ilie  confidence  even  of  their 
most  disturbed  districts.  He  exclaimed  against  the  in- 
justice; he  abominated  the  calumny;  he  treated  with 
scorn  in  an  assemlily  of  freemen  the  assertion  that  the 
language  used  at  public  meeting,;  in  Ireland  was  too  strong 
and  bold.  This  w.as  the  language  which  lord  Castlereagli 
applied  to  tlie  petitions  of  the  people  of  England,  when 
he  sought  to  gag  them  with  the  six  acts.  This  was  the 
language  which  tyrants  always  used  when  they  wusheil 
to  varnish  over  tiie  o\)pressions  which  e.xtracted  the 
groans  and  lamentations  of  tormented  millions.  If  the 
grievance  was  real,  the  terms  in  which  you  depicted  it 
could  not  he  too  hold, — if  the  suffering  which  it  caused 
was  past  endurance,  the  terms  in  wdiich  you  described 
the  manner  in  whidi  it  made  the  iron  to  pierce  into  the 
soul  could  not  he  too  violent.  He  had  now  done  w ith  his 
objections  to  the  first  part  of  this  bill;  he  now  came  to 
ihe  second  part  of  it,  which  contained  two  frightful 


clauses.  One  of  them  instituted  courts,  which,  for  want 
ot  a better  name,  ministers  had  been  pleased  to  call 
courts-martial.  Courts-martial  they  were  not;  they  were, 
as  he  had  styled  them,  revolutionary  tribunals.  But  what 
signified  the  name  by  w hich  they  were  called,  when  the 
cmintry  was  compelled  to  hear  the  frightful  thing?  The 
clause  apfioiiiting  them  annihilated  the  trial  by  jury- 
drove  from  the  bench  the  judge  who  had  been  taught  hy 
long  experience  to  distinguish  what  w as  evidence  from 
hat  was  not — turned  out  of  the  box  those  whom  the  ac- 
cused might  challenge,  even  if  their  countenances  dis- 
pleased him,  got  rid  of  the  forms  which  were  established 
for  the  protection  of  innocence;  and  ot  those  sanctions 
which  were  instituted  to  prevent  even  guilt  from  being 
unjustly  convicted,  and  in  their  stead  erected  a new  tri- 
bunal of  five  or  six  military  officers,  selected  at  the  arbi- 
■ary  discretion  of  the  crown. 

Such  men — he  spoke  of  them  in  their  judicial  capacity 
alone,  for  in  their  private  capacity  he  did  not  mean  to  im- 
peach their  honor  and  integrity — such  men  had  not  either 
the  education,  tlie  habits,  the  patience,  or  the  assiduity 
which  were  required  of  judges.  He  had  never  yet  heeu 
satisfied  with  the  decision  of  any  court-martial  he  had 
seen.  [“Oh,  Oh.”]  That  might  he  his  bad  taste;  hut 
he  would  even  gO  lurther,  and  state  that  he  had  never 
been  satisfied  \vith  the  decision  of  military  men  when 
acting  upon  other  tribunals.  That  might  be  bad  taste 
also:  hut  it  was  his  opinion,  and  therefore  he  was  bound 
to  state  it.  He  therefore  asked  every  honest  Englishman 
who  heard  him,  not  to  hand  over  the  people  of  Ireland  to 
these  mongrel  pseudo-military  tribunals,  which  were 
called  courts-martial,  hut  were  so  in  nothing  hut  the  name. 
What  evidence  had  been  submitted  to  their  consideration 
to  justify  them  in  establishing  these  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals? First,  there  was  a I’ed  box,  then,  to  make  the  evi- 
dence stronger,  there  were  ten  or  eleven  anonymous  let- 
ters; and,  last  of  all,  to  crown  the  climax,  there  was  a 
a vulgar  ballad.  Would  they,  upon  such  evidence,  anni- 
hilate the  trial  hy  jury?  This  court-martial  clause  was 
accompanied  hy  another,  which  gav’e  the  most  unprece- 
dented indemnity  to  every  military  man  who  acted  upon 
it;  for  if  he  was  guilty  of  outrage  in  the  execution  of  it, 
he  could  only  he  punished  hy  court-martial;  and  if  he 
left  the  army  before  the  court-martial  Avas  summoned,  he 
could  not  he  punished  even  by  that.  As  to  putting  down 
predial  agitation,  he  had  himself  suggested  a clause  by 
which  it  could  have  been  put  down  legally,  and  by  Avhich 
your  constitutional  law  w'ould  have  been  m-ade  stronger 
than  it  Avas  at  present. 


But  that  clause  they  had  refused,  because  it  came  from 
him — fiTim  him  who  had  twice  the  anxiety  which  they 
had  to  put  doAvn  disturbance  and  outrage.  (“Hear,”  and 
a laugh. ) If  he  had  doubted  before  regarding  the  policy 
of  repealing  the  union,  could  he  entertain  a doubt  regard- 
ing it  after  the  transactions  of  that  evening,  in  which  he 
had  seen  his  honorable  friend,  the  member  from  Kildare, 
received  almost  Avith  a yell  because  he  dared  to  raise  his 
voice  in  behalf  of  his  injured  country?  The  rulers  of 
England  thought  that  they  might  oppress  Ireland,  because 
her  jieople  were  divided  among  themselves.  Separated 
they  indeed  Avere;  hut  let  them  once  become  united,  as 
he  trusted  they  would  soon  he,  and  they  would  tell  those 
Avlio  talked  to  them  about  the  generosity  and  kindness  of 
England,  that  it  Avas  not  generosity  and  kindness  they 
wanted,  but  equality  and  justice.  They  AAOuld  say  to  the 
ministers  of  England,  “goA’ern  your  own  beautiful  coun- 
try as  you  ])lease — legislate  for  Britain  Avisely  and  well' — • 
hut  Ave  Irishmen,  bearing  allegiance  to  a common  king, 
and  living  under  a common  constitution,  Avill  legislate 
for  ourselves.”  GoA-ernment  might  de]iend  upon  it  that 
they  Avere  not  putting  down  hut  strengthening  the  cry  for 
the  repeal  of  the  union  by  these  coercii'e  measures;  that 
they  Avere  not  retarding  hut  accelerating  the  progress  of 
Ireland  to  that  great  act  of  justice  of  Avhich  he  was  the 
humble  advocate,  and  that  they  Avere  adding  energy  to  the 
demands  of  the  people  by  refusing  to  hear  them  when 
calmly  and  dispassionately  urgeil,  and  by  sneering  at  the 
beards  of  Galway  and  the  uncouth  names  of  Irish  pa- 
rishes, as  if  the  people  of  Ireland  Avere  their  subjects  and 
not  their  coequals.  He  repeated  that  the  people  of  Ire- 
land Avere  not  8,000,000  at  present,  because  they  were 
divided,  but  they  Avould  be  8,000,000  when  they  had 
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done  with  the  fears  of  some  and  tlie  prejudices  of  others. 
He  had  novy  performed  Ids  duty  to  his  country.  He  liad 
denounced  it  as  unjust,  tyrannical,  and  unnessary,  as  re- 
garded [)redial  agitation,  and  as  mischievous  and  unwise 
as  regarded  political  agitation.  If  it  were  [lassed,  in 
heaven’s  name  let  no  man  talk  again  of  the  union  between 
the  two  countries.  Where  was  liie  union  nowj*  In  tliat 
house  there  were  105  members  from  Ireland,  543  from 
England  and  Scotland,  many  ol  the  latter  joining  in  sym- 
patiiy  with  the  representatives  of  Ireland,  but  over- 
whelmed by  a powerful  majority,  w hich  did  not  scruple, 
from  its  confidence  in  ministers,  to  perpetrate  upon  Ire- 
land a monstrous  injustice.  He  ha'd  done,  he  repeated, 
his  duty  upon  this  occasion  to  his  country.  He  had  called 
for  inquiry— that  inquiry  which  England  had  never  insti- 
tuted before  slie  inflicted  punishment  upon  Ireland.  He 
had  implored  the  house  for  investigation;  that  investiga- 
tion had  been  hitherto  refused.  It  was  not  yet  too  late  to 
afford  it  to  the  demands  of  Ireland.  He  therefore  once 
more  entreated  the  government  to  pause  whilst  it  was  yet 
upon  the  threshold,  and  to  halt  in  its  career  whilst  it  was 
yet  time.  Give  us  inquiry,  and  all  m.ay  yet  be  well;  but 
refuse  us  inquiry,  and  then  see  what  a conciliatory  govern- 
ment you  are. 

CONGRESS  OF  MEXICO. 

[Tra7islutcd  for  the  Peiiusi/lvaKian.] 

Discourse  pionoiniced  liy  Manual  Goniez  Pedraza,  president 
of  the  Mexican  republic,  at  the  opening  of  the  general  con- 
gress, on  the  29th  March,  1833. 

Citizen  representatives: 

When  in  1829  I adopted  the  voluntary  resolution  of  self-ba- 
nishrnent,  to  save  my  country  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  niy 
constant  prayer  to  heaven  was,  that  if!  ever  preferred  my  private 
interests  to  the  public  welfare,  the  punishment  to  which  I had 
thus  freely  subjected  myself  might  become  perpetual;  but  that  if 
my  life  and  conduct  had  been  consecrated  to  the  good  of  the  na- 
tion, she  might  remember  and  restore  me  to  her  inestimable  so- 
ciety. And,  in  fact,  the  sovereign  states,  the  liberating  army,  and 
a vast  majority  of  the  people,  proclaimed  my  return;  and  from 
the  abject  class  of  the  proscribed.  1 was  raised  to  the  honorable 
position  of  supreme  chief  of  the  republic.  In  that  extraordinary 
event,  no  secret  springs — no  family  interest  had  any  share;  still 
less  was  it  attributable  to  the  demands  of  powerful  relatives — 
the  affecting  supplications  of  a tender  spouse — the  piteous  grief 
of  children,  or  the  ever  repeated  efforts  of  a brother  who  identi- 
fied his  fate  with  mine.  Such  meditators  brought  back  to  Rome 
Popilus,  Cicero  and  Marius — but  I was  recalled  to  my  country 
by  the  spontaneous  acclamations  of  the  army,  and  by  the  free 
resolves  of  sovereign  congresses.  Those  renowned  citizens  of 
ancient  Rome  were  restored  from  banishment  by  the  death  of 
their  enemies;  whilst  I have  enjoyed  the  same  blessing,  when 
those  whose  influence  compelled  my  exile  were  still  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  power,  and  contributed  most  themselves  to  re- 
store me  to  the  bosom  of  my  country.  Whoever  owed  more 
generous  return  to  the  people  than  1?  To  the  Mexicans,  1 
owe  every  thing;  and  those  who  were  my  enemies,  have  over- 
whelmed me  with  honors  and  distinction. 

On  my  arrival  at  Vera  Cruz,  parties  were  engaged  in  a mortal 
struggle.  The  chambers  rejecting  all  measures  of  conciliation, 
closed  the  door  to  all  accommodation.  The  liberals,  who  could 
expect  nothing  from  the  public  power,  balanced  on  their  swords 
their  own  fate,  and  future  destiny  of  their  country.  War  raged 
in  every  quarter,  and  the  keenest  foresight  could  discern  no  limit 
to  the  bloody  struggle.  Such  was  the  state  of  the  republic, 
when  I landed  on  its  shores. 

The  belligerents,  concentrating  their  forces,  were  approach- 
ing each  other;  those  of  general  Rustaraente  moved  from  the 
states  of  the  interior,  upon  the  capital  of  the  confederation: 
those  of  general  Santa  Anna  abandoned  the  siege  of  Mexico, 
and  advanced  to  meet  them.  All,  in  a word,  announced  a new 
Pharsalia,  as  decisive  of  the  fate  of  our  nation  as  that  was  of  the 
-destiny  of  Rome  and  of  the  world. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I directed  my  course  to  the  city 
-of  Puebla.  The  armies  were  approaching  that  capital.  The 
■blood  of  the  Mexicans  was  flowing  in  torrents,  and  the  fields  of 
Posadas,  strewed  with  corpses,  called  aloud  for  an  authoritative 
intervention  by  a peaceful  reference.  The  nalnre  of  the  affair, 
required  it  at  the  moment.  A truce,  during  which  the  consent 
of  the  states  to  any  treaty  might  be  solicited,  was  of  difficult  at- 
tainment in  the  heat  of  passion,  whose  angry  violence  brooks 
no  delay.  Several  legislatures,  whose  opinions  were  known, 
had  rejected  such  conciliation  as  the  case  required,  and  at  best 
the  truce  could  only  have  produced  the  fatal  effects  which 
others  had  done — namely,  to  give  time  to  the  parties  to  repair 
their  losses,  and  to  unbridled  rage  more  activity  and  daring. 

These  powerful  considerations,  the  outcry  of  afflicted  huma- 
nity, and  the  most  holy  duties  which  iny  return  to  my  country 
imposed  upon  me,  decided  me  to  improve  the  happy  moment  to 
conclude  a peace.  The  mild  and  generous  character  of  the 
Mexicans,  and  Ihe  philosophic  disposition  of  the  generals  and 
chiefs  of  both  armies,  inspired  me  with  the  idea  of  initiating  a 
fraternal  reconciliation;  but  political  opinions  being  various, 
and  individual  interests  opposed,  it  was  indispensable  to  recur 
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to  a certain,  recognised,  incontrovertible  principle;  and  this 
principle  is  the  national  sovereignty,  the  Ibuntaiii,  and  original 
of  public  power.  What  other  jirinciple  but  this  could  in  a dis- 
turbed community,  regulate  contrary  opinions,  accommodate 
adverse  interests,  and  reconcile  contradictory  views.?  Whilst 
a (luestion  wliich  embraced  the  very  existence  of  our  civil 
society  was  discussed  by  force  of  arms,  where  was  the  au- 
gust tribunal  to  decide  it.?  Undoubtedly  there  was  none  other 
than  the  people,  for  in  it  alone  re.sides  that  boundless  power 
iudi.spensable  for  the  solution  of  such  difficulties.  The  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  republics,  and  even  of  monarchies,  de- 
monstrate this  truth.  The  most  despotic  kings  in  political  crisis, 
have  turned,  as  to  the  ark  of  salvation,  to  the  convocation  of 
states  general,  extraordinary  congresses,  diets  and  other  repre- 
sentative bodies,  which,  under  difi'erent  denominations,  have 
had  no  other  object  than  to  consult  and  revere  the  will  of  the 
people.  Within  the  people,  all  citizens  are  comprehended — 
all  private  interests  are  there  embraced,  and  parties  and  pas- 
sions vanish  or  are  neutralized  in  the  common  mass,  where,  of 
course,  alone  are  found  certain  and  impartial  decisions. 

Such  were  the  guiding  principles  of  my  conduct  in  December 
last.  Society  shook  to  its  foundations — public  confidence  vio- 
lated— the  laws  contemned — the  state  was  on  the  brink  of  a 
frighful  crisis.  The  persons  occupying  the  supreme  authority, 
were  in  conflict  with  a majority  of  the  nation,  and  instead  of 
directing  these  wonderful  events  with  skill  and  tact,  by  an  in- 
explicable perversity,  obstinately  resisted  the  public  wish.  To 
attain  to  a proper  result  in  this  general  confusion,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  silence  the  noisy  strife  of  arms,  and  then  listen  to  the 
supreme  will  of  the  nation.  The  arrnistic  concluded  on  the  9th 
December,  accomplished  the  first  object,  and  the  convention  of 
Zavaleta  fulfilled  the  last.  Were  this  a proper  place,  I might 
describe  the  memorable  interview,  held  at  that  estate  between 
the  generals,  chiefs  and  officers  of  the  contending  forces.  Be- 
neath the  dusty  roof  of  a rustic  and  nameless  edifice,  questions 
all  important  to  the  public  welfare,  were  freely  discussed:  there 
good  faith,  republican  liberty  and  pure  patriotism  shone  re- 
splendent: there  private  passions  were  repressed  by  sound  rea- 
son: and  there,  in  fine,  the  military  gave  a new  proof  of  honor 
and  civic  virtue,  by  generously  yielding  up  their  commissions, 
and  bowing  with  reverence  to  the  supreme  will  of  the  people. 
The  meeting  at  the  estate  of  Zavaleta,  presented  a picture  of 
dedp  interest  to  the  philosophic  observer:  there  shone  forth  in 
splendor  all  that  was  august  and  noble:  the  men  who  composed 
it — the  very  men  who  two  short  weeks  before,  amidst  the 
smoke  and  roar  of  artillery,  sought  each  others  extermination, 
there  presented  in  their  sedate  and  composed  countenances, 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a patriarchal  assembly.  Never  did 
an  insolent  aristocracy  in  its  orgies  offer  to  the  world  a reunion 
of  citizens  as  disinterested  in  their  views — as  noble  in  their 
conduct. 

This,  citizen  representatives,  is  a passing  sketch  of  what  oc- 
curred at  the  estate  which  gave  a name  to  the  convention  of 
pacification:  a convention  at  the  time  applauded  by  those  who 
now  load  it  with  invectives,  and  which  has  since  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  nation  itself. 

This  plan — the  work  of  philosophy  and  sound  judgment,  bit- 
ter as  it  may  be  to  the  enemies  of  democracy,  will  stand  for  us  a 
monument  of  honor,  and  a lesson  instructive  to  our  posterity, 
for  it  records  forever  to  Mexicans,  that  in  the  people,  and  in  the 
people  alone,  resides  the  mass  of  sovereign  power,  which  is  all- 
sufficient  to  rescue  them  from  the  greatest  perils.  When  the  in- 
flammatory pamphlets — now  scattered  in  profusion,  and  the 
names  of  their  authors  shall  be  sunk  in  oblivion,  this  plan  of  - 
pacification,  the  object  of  their  present  rancour,  will  occupy  a 
brilliant  spot  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

But  in  proportion  as  this  document  affirms  the  important 
dogma  of  popular  sovereignty,  it  has  been  a scandal  to  the  aris- 
tocratic party,  for  in  it  men  regard  their  privileges  as  an  outwork 
to  their  ulterior  pretensions — it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that 
they  attack  with  rage,  a plan  which  has  forever  prostrated  a 
power  they  have  so  ferociously  abused. 

Invested  on  the  26th  December,  with  the  supreme  power,  I 
endeavored  as  far  as  human  nature  admits  to  rise  superior  to 
mean  passions,  and  to  divest  myself  of  all  party  spirit — 1 mark- 
ed out  for  myself  the  path  of  justice  in  my  conduct,  impartiality 
in  my  judgments  and  toleration  towards  all.  The  diffictilties  I 
have  had  to  overcome,  admit  of  no  explanation.  I know  not 
whether  I have  succeeded  in  the  administration,  nor  is  it  easy 
for  me  to  pass  judgment  thereon.  If  I might  have  performed 
my  duties  better,  and  did  not  attain  to  that  perfection,  that  na- 
tion which  has  loaded  me  with  so  many  favors,  as  a last  indul- 
gence, will  overlook  my  errors. 

At  my  entrance  on  power,  I found  an  exhausted  treasury, 
loaded  with  an  immense  debt,  countless  arrears  in  payment — 
widows,  orphans  and  pon.^ioners  plunged  into  misery.  Through 
the  proper  department,  I entered  into  arrangements  with  the 
mercantile  interest,  whereby,  with  perfect  security  to  it,  the 
treasury  has  realized  receipts  to  satisfy  its  most  pressing  claims 
far  beyond  what  could  have  been  anticipated.  Great  economy 
has  been  effected,  and  national  credit  and  public  confidence 
restored.  If  the  same  system  of  economy  shall  be  maintained, 
if  the  maritime  custom  houses  shall  be  placed  in  better  regula- 
tion, and  if  the  important  bank  on  the  public  credit  sliall  be  es- 
tablished, our  income  will  augment,  and  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  immense  debt  that  weighs  upon  it,  will  be  pro- 
tected. The  secretary  of  the  treasury  will  promptly  take  the 
necessary  initiative  steps,  the  early  adoption  of  which,  I most 
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earnestly  recommend  to  the  legislature,  as  upon  them  depends 
our  political  existence.  . . 

Nor  of  minor  interest  is  the  arrangement  of  the  adnunistiation 
of  justice.  With  a heart  deeply  i.enetrated  u itli  the  evils  ot 
the  countrj',  and  aniiiuiied  witli  the  most  livel}'  desire  to  coirect 
them,  on  the  very  day  on  which  I enteied  upon  tlie  ledeial  go- 
vernment, 1 devoted  nivseif  to  an  altentive  examination  ot  tlie 
actual  state  of  the  administiation  of  justice.  Convinced  t.iat 
upon  it  depend  essentially  the  blessings  which  Uie  constilntion 
and  the  laws  secure  to  the  citizens  under  the  name  ol  priwite 
ri'^ius  and  guarantees;  tlie  fultiliiicnt  ot  whieli  produces  public 
and  private  morality  and  the  solid  happiness  ot  man,  1,  trom 
time  to  time,  issued  such  orders  as  my  tnnetions  authorised  to 
invigorate  this  branch,  which  was  found  but  too  much  debilitat- 
ed by  circumstances.  I recommend  most  earnestly  the  early 
adoption  of  the  reforms  which  will  be  duly  presented  to  the  con- 
gress of  the  union,  by  the  secretary  ot  that  branch. 

The  departments  of  w'ar  and  the  marine,  will  also,  in  proper 
time,  initiate  the  measures  which  I stipulated  for  in  the  plan  ot 
Zavaleta  and  others,  w'hich  may  lead  to  the  indispensable  re- 
form of  the  active  and  permanent  army.  That  army,  the  mark 
of  obloquy  to  the  ungrateful,  has  sucessively  resolved  the  two 
important  problems  of  independence  and  liberty;  and  although 
it  has  fallen  into  the  disorganization  attendant  upon  revolutions, 
the  time  has  arrived  to  re-organize  it  in  a manner  suited  to  our 
republic.  The  elements  of  which  it  is  composed  present  fine 
materials  for  a useful  reform.  The  generals  and  chiefs  in  com- 
mand of  it,  wish  to  see  its  discipline  restored.  To  the  general 
congress  it  appertains  to  prescribe  organic  laws,  adequate  for 
the  purpose. 

In  the  development  of  the  past  revolution,  more  than  four- 
teen thousand  men  of  all  arms  were  assembled  in  the  capital, 
from  the  most  remote  points  of  the  republic.  The  troops  of  the 
line  withdrew,  and  have  already  reached  thefr  respective  states 
— those  of  the  militia  have  marched  to  their  several  districts, 
and  it  being  the  constitution  of  these  useful  corps,  formed  from 
the  industrious  and  laboring  citizens,  to  withdraw  from  active 
service  when  the  emergency  is  past  which  calls  them  forth,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  have  retired — producing  an  annual  saving 
fo  the  public  treasury  of  three  millions  seven  hundred  and  odd 
dollars. 

In  regard  to  our  foreign  relations,  they  remain  in  a favorable 
state,  and  nothing  has  occurred  recently  but  the  notice  (although 
inofficial)  of  a political  change  in  Spain.  The  government  has 
not  neglected  the  national  interests  in  this  particular,  nor  for- 
gotten the  legislation  therewith  conneeted.  I havereasonto  be- 
lieve that  the  government  at  Washington  appreciates  our  political 
regeneration,  and  will  shortly  give  us  proofs  of  it.  The  enlighten- 
ed people  of  the  United  States  of  the  north,  cherishes  our  social 
felicity,  and  applauds  the  triumph  of  liberty. 

Here  terminates  this  very  rapid  expose  of  the  state  of  the  na- 
tion.- Actual  witnesses  of  the  events,  the  Mexicans  require  no 
details  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  republic.  The  civilized 
world  is  regarding  us,  and  desires  to  be  more  intimately  inform- 
ed of  our  situation — we  are  bound  to  satisfy  this  desire,  and  it 
will  be  complied  with  by  the  reports  whieh  the  four  secretaries 
of  the  republic  will  present,  within  a few  days,  to  this  august 
assembly,  and  which  accompanied  by  a brief  manifesto,  will  be 
printed.  These  documents,  written  with  republican  sincerity, 
will  narrate  our  dissentions  and  errors;  but  they  will  show  at 
the  same  time,  that  if  the  Mexican  people  has  defects  and  vices, 
as  every  nation  has,  it  is  also  endowed  with  skill  to  avoid  the 
precipice,  with  energy  to  reclaim  its  outraged  rights,  and  to  cause 
its  sovereignty  to  be  respected. 

Having  concluded  the  historical  part  of  our  occurrences,  may 
I be  permitted  to  say  a word  on  the  political  course  of  my  ad- 
ministration. It  has  been  magnanimous, frank,  and  liberal;  and 
be  the  sarcasms  of  the  opposition  what  they  may,  it  is  manifest, 
that  from  the  26th  of  December,  when  I received  the  reins  of 
government,  a gun  has  not  been  fired,  a tear  has  not  been 
shed,  none  have  been  arrested,  none  persecuted — in  a word, 
the  action  of  the  government  has  been  energetic  and  constant, 
but  unperceived.  Who  can  argue  against  facts?  Legislators! 
may  Almighty  God  grant  that  Mexicans  may  for  ever  enjoy  the 
peace  and  liberty  which  the  plan  of  Zavaleta  obtained  for  them. 

Some  generals  and  a few  officers  alone,  through  error  or  ca- 
price, incurred  the  pain  of  deprivation  of  their  rank,  imposed  by 
the  11th  article  of  that  compact  on  those  who  did  not  adhere  to 
it.  I,  as  the  supreme  magistrate  and  guarantor  of  the  conven- 
tion, found  myself  under  the  painful  necessity  of  declaring  them 
within  the  terms  of  the  .«aid  penalty,  until  the  decision  of  the 
general  congress  could  be  had.  I protest  most  solemnly  that  such 
an  order  cost  me  an  effort  to  rise  above  the  sentiments  of  my 
heart.  The  idea  of  an  abuse  of  power  never  occurred  to  me,  but 
as  a man  in  public  station,  I was  compelled  to  execute  a pain- 
ful duty— it  was  performed;  but  when  I this  day  render  an  ac- 
count of  my  proceedings  to  the  representatives  of  the  people— 
this  day,  when  I am  on  the  eve  of  retiring  for  ever  to  oblivion, 
allow  me  to  present  my  earnest  supplication  as  a simple  indivi- 
dual to  every  one  of  the  members  of  this  dignified  assembly  in 
favor  of  those  citizens.  The  representatives  of  a generous  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  magnanimous.  I flatter  myself  that  my  entreaties 
will  be  heard,  and  I already  antieipate  the  high  gratification  of 
knowing  that  those  generals,  chiefs,  and  officers  are  restored  to 
their  rail k,  emoluments,  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  their  privile- 
ges. It  is  bm  just  that  I should  at  the  close  of  my  public  career, 
recommend  that  concord  which  I invoked  when  I arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  to  fulfil  the  orders  of  the  sovereign  people. 
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If  our  actual  political  condition  be  compared  with  the  sad  state 
of  the  republic  in  the  preceding  November,  we  shall  find  abun- 
dant grounds  to  congratulate  ourselves.  Then  the  genius  of 
evil  presided  over  our  destinies — then  desolation  and  deatli  me- 
naced the  young  and  the  aged.  Now  [leace  reigns  throughout 
the  republic,  and  our  citizens  repose  in  freodoiii  and  security. 
The  very  nialconlenls  who  assail  the  government  with  senseless 
earplugs,  enjoj'  every  privilege  and  security,  and  live  tree  from 
all  mofestation.  At  that  unhappy  period,  Mexico  suflered  from 
its  government  an  internal  hostility  far  more  ominous  than  the 
attacks  of  a foreign  enemy.  The  estates  of  those  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances were  daily  flittered  away  by  lorced  contributions — 
it  was  no  longer  lawful  to  speak,  far  less  to  write— the  prisons 
were  full,  and  none  could  count  on  the  security  of  the  domestic 
asylum.  Mexicans  who  hear  me,  is  not  what  I assert  true? 

But  since  the  [leople  recovered  their  rights,  who  has  aught  to 
complain  of?  Men  speak  and  write  freely  what  they  think— pro- 
perty is  respected— the  prisons  are  devoted  to  actmal  criminals, 
and  the  house  of  the  citizen  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  Then— 
but  why  recur  to  scenes  which  should  be  forgotten  for  ever. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  society  was  then  fast  hastening  to  dissolu- 
tion— now  it  is  re-organized  and  reformed.  The  nation  now  re- 
poses upon  a congress  elected  by  the  people,  composed  of  men 
well  known  in  an  eventful  course  often  years,  reared  in  a revo- 
lution, and  schooled  by  misfortune.  Now  is  nominated  to  the 
executive  power  an  illustrious  general,  who  well  knows  how  to 
direct  the  glory  and  influence  with  which  victory  has  encircled 
his  brow's,  to  the  practical  good  of  the  people  who  honor  him. 
This  general  has  brought  to  a close,  enterprises  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary dariiui,  of  admitted  utility  originating  in  his  own  ca- 
pacious mind,  aifd  conducted  with  courage  and  perseverance. 
The  hero  of  such  exploits  is  doubtless  a master  spirit  w'ho  will 
close  the  wounds  of  which  his  country  is  already  convalescent. 
I rejoice  at  the  prospect  of  such  a successor,  and  I rejoice  to 
behold  the  legislative  power  confided  to  the  hands  of  upright 
citizens  and  federal  republicans. 

Mexico,  March  29,  1833. 

MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT  SANTANDER. 

President  Santander’s  message  at  the  opening  of  the  congress 
of  New  Granada,  March  1st,  is  nearly  as  long  as  the  last  mes- 
sage of  president  Jackson.  We  translate  a few  paragraphs. 
The  foreign  relations  of  the  republic  are  represented  as  general- 
ly satisfactory.  [Jour,  of  Com. 

The  central  republic  of  Colombia  having  been  separated  into 
three  independent  states,  that  of  New  Granada  has  respected  the 
public  treaties  celebrated  with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain 
and  Holland,  doing  justice  to  the  claims  founded  upon  those 
treaties,  and  although  the  respective  diplomatic  agents  of  the  na- 
tions with  which  the  Colombian  government  established  rela- 
tions have  remained  in  this  capital,  recognizing  de  facto  the  new 
political  form  which  New  Granada  has  adopted,  France  alone 
has,  as  yet,  formally  appointed  a charge  d’affaires  near  the  go- 
vernment of  New  Granada. 

With  the  new  American  republics,  among  which  an  indentity 
of  principles  has  formed  a strict  and  natural  alliance,  the  amica- 
ble relations  which  before  existed  have  not  been  changed. 

It  is  a satisfaction  to  the  executive  to  announce,  that  through- 
out the  vast  extent  of  the  state,  peace  and  tranquillity  are  enjoy- 
ed, as  the  immediate  effect  of  the  adhesion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  to  the  existing  institutions,  and  the  care  with  w'hich 
the  executive  and  its  agents  cause  the  laws  to  be  strictly  obeyed. 
* * * The  nation  ought  to  make  such  provision  that  every  citizen 
may  learn  to  read,  write,  and  calculate  accounts — by  applying, 
for  the  present,  a certain  portion  of  the  national  funds  for  the 
encouragement  of  parish  schools. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  during  the  year  ending  30th 
June,  1832,  were  $2,327,310  75,  and  the  estimated  expendi- 
tures of  the  present  year  amount  to  $2,171,621  47,  exclusive  of 
$346,080  for  the  purchase,  freight  and  transportation  of  tobacco. 

The  foreign  debt  is  one  of  the  gravest  matters  which  engage 
the  attention  of  the  government.  We  are  debtors,  and  ought  to 
pay.  The  constituent  convention  has  recognised  the  foreign 
debt  in  the  proportion  which  belongs  to  New  Granada,  and  it 
belongs  to  yourselves  to  dictate  some  means  by  which  its  pay- 
ment may  be  gradually  effected.  Whatever  may  be  the  result 
of  the  meeting  of  commissioners  from  the  three  states,  New 
Granada  is  already  pledged  to  satisfy  a part  of  the  debt  which 
the  republic  of  Colombia  contracted.  It  will  be  honorable  to 
the  country  and  the  representative  body,  to  adopt  some  means 
at  the  present  time,  going  to  show  that  we  desire  to  fulfil  our 
solemn  promises.  Fortunately  there  are  now  in  this  capital, 
representatives  of  the  stockholders,  duly  authorised  to  make 
certain  propositions  relative  to  securing  the  interest  of  the  debt 
in  future,  and  to  a definitive  arrangement  of  this  aftair.  I entreat 
you  to  turn  your  attention  to  thisrdelicate  matter — to  provide 
for  hearing,  by  means  of  a committee  of  both  houses,  the  inqui- 
ries and  proposals  of  the  representatives  of  our  creditors — and 
to  base  the  arrangement  upon  a prudent  calculation  of  the  share 
which  falls  to  New  Granada,  be  it  more  or  less. 

—•••►V©  @ ■ 

LAW  OF  NEW  YORK. 

An  act  to  subject  certain  debts  owing  to  non-residents,  to  taxa- 
tion, passed  April  27,  1833. 

The  people  of  the  state  of  New  York,  represented  in  senate 
and  assembly,  do  enact  as  follows: 

§ 1.  Ali  debts  owing  by  inhabitants  of  this  state,  to  persons 
not  residing  therein,  for  the  purchase  of  any  real  estate,  or  se- 
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cured  by  a mortgage  on  real  estate,  shall  be  deemed  personal 
property  within  the  town  and  comity  where  tlie  debtor  resides; 
and  as  such,  shall  be  liable  to  taxation  in  the  same  manner,  and 
to  the  same  extent,  as  the  personal  estate  of  citizens  of  this 
state. 

^ -2.  The  assessors  in  each  town  and  ward,  while  engagetHn 
ascertaining  the  taxable  property  therein,  and  before  the  first 
day  of  June  in  each  year,  shall,  by  diligent  inquiry,  ascertain  the 
debts  of  the  description  meniioned  in  the  first  section  of  this 
act.  owing  by  the  inhabitants  of  their  several  towns  and  wards, 
to  non-residents  of  this  state,  and  in  a preparatory  assessment 
roll  to  be  made  by  them  for  that  purpose,  shall  state  and  desig- 
nate the  said  property,  according  to  their  best  information,  in 
lour  separate  columns,  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  first  column,  the  names  of  the  creditors  respectively, 
to  whom  such  debts  are  owing; 

2.  In  the  second  column,  the  names  of  any  known  agents  of 
such  of  the  said  creditors,  with  the  places  of  residence  of  such 
agents  respectively; 

3.  In  the  third  column,  the  amount  of  every  debt  owing  to 
such  creditor,  of  the  description  mentioned  in  this  section,  stat- 
ing separately  the  amount  owing  by  each  debtor; 

4.  In  the  fourth  column,  the  names  of  the  persons  by  whom 
such  debts  are  respectively  owing,  and  the  town  and  county  of 
their  residence. 

^ 3.  For  the  purpose  of  making  such  statement,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  assessment  required  by  law,  the  asses- 
sors of  any  town  or  ward,  shall  be  permitted,  without  being  re- 
quired to  pay  any  fee  or  charge  whatever,  to  inspect  the  books 
kept  by  the  clerks  of  their  county,  or  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
by  the  register  thereof,  in  which  mortgages  are  registered  or  re- 
corded, or  in  which  any  contracts  for  tlie  sale  of  land  are  re- 
corded, and  to  inspect  ail  unrecorded  mortgages  and  contracts 
left  with  such  clerk  or  register,  and  to  take  such  extracts  there- 
from as  they  shall  deem  necessary. 

^ 4.  The  assessors  of  any  town  or  ward,  or  any  of  them,  may 
administer  an  oath  to  any  person  whom  they  may  think  proper 
to  examine,  to  make  true  answers  to  such  questions  as  shall  be 
put  by  such  assessors,  toucliing  tire  subjects  of  inquiry  directed 
by  this  act;  but  this  sectioir  shall  not  extend  to  those  cases 
where  a list  of  debts  shall  have  been  furnished  by  the  agent  of 
any  non-resident  creditor,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

§ 5.  As  soon  as  the  assessors  shall  have  completed  their  pre- 
paratory assessment  rolls,  and  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July 
in  each  year,  they  shall  cause  a fair  copy  of  the  same  to  be 
made  out,  which  shall  be  certified  by  them,  or  a majority  of 
them,  to  be  correct  according  to  the  best  information  they  can 
obtain,  and  shall  deliver  the  same  to  the  county  treasurer,  of 
their  county. 

§ 6.  If  there  shall  reside  in  any  county  of  this  slate,  an  agent 
■of  any  non-resident  creditor  having  debts  owing  to  him  of  tiie 
■description  meritioncd  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  he  shall, 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  June  in  each  year,  furnish  to  tlie 
county  treasurer  of  his  county,  a true  and  accurate  list  of  debts 
of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act, 
which  were  owing  on  the  first  day  of  January  preceding,  to  the 
principal  of  such  agent  by  any  inhabitant  of  this  state,  arranging 
such  list  according  to  the  town  and  county  of  the  residence  of 
the  debtors,  specifying  therein  the  name  of  each  debtor,  the 
town  and  county  in  which  he  resides,  and  the  amount  owing 
by  him;  which  list  shall  be  varified  by  the  oath  of  such  agent, 
to  be  taken  before  any  commissioner  of  deeds,  or  justice  of  the 
peace. 

§ 7.  Any  such  agent  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  furnish 
4Buch  list^  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  use 
of  the  county  in  which  he  resides,  to  be  sued  for  by  the  trea- 
surer of  such  county  in  his  name  of  office,  and  to  be  recovered 
upon  proof  that  tlie  principal  of  such  agent  had  debts  owing  to 
him  by  inhabitants  of  this  state,  of  the  description  mentioned  in 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  that  the  existence  of  such  debts 
was  known  to  such  agent. 

§ 8.  The  county  treasurer  who  shall  receive  the  certified  state- 
ments of  the  assessors  of  his  county,  shall  immediately  tnake 
■out  from  the  said  statements  so  furnished  to  him  by  the  asses- 
sors, and  from  the  lists  received  by  him  from  the  agents  of  non- 
residents a list  of  the  debts  appearing  on  such  statements  and 
lists,  to  be  owing  to  persons  not  residing  in  this  state,  by  inha- 
bitants of  any  other  county  tlian  that  of  such  treasurer,  for  each 
xrounty  in  which  any  such  debtor  resides;  the  said  list  shall  be 
A transcript  of  so  much  of  the  original  statements  and  lists 
furnished  as  above  provided,  as  relates  to  the,  debts  herein  re- 
<inired  to  lie  stated,  and  tlie  particulars  thereof  shall  be  arranged 
in  the  said  lists,  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  directed  in  re- 
spect to  tlie  pre(iaratory  ass>ssment  rolls  of  tlie  assessors.  In 
case  it  shall  appear  that  the  same  debt  has  been  returned  by  any 
assessors  in  their  preparatory  assessment  rollSj  and  also  in  any 
list  furnished  by  an  agent  of  any  non-resident,  the  county  trea- 
surer shall  transcribe  only  one  of  sucli  entries  in  the  list  herein 
directed  to  be  made  by  him.  The  lists  thus  made  shall  be  cer- 
tified by  such  coiinty  treasurer  to  he  correct  abstracts  from  the 
statements  and  lists  furnished  to  him  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act.  The  list  made  for  each  county  shall  be  transmitted 
ffiy  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  July  in  each  year,  by  mail,  to 
the  county  treasurer  of  such  county. 

§9.  Every  county  treasurer  shall,  as  soon  as  he  shall  have 
■xecoived  such  abstracts  from  the  other  county  treasurers,  pre- 


pare from  the  said  abstracts,  and  from  the  preparatory  assess- 
ment rolls  furnished  to  him  by  the  assessors  of  his  county,  and 
the  lists  furnished  him  by  the  agents  of  non-residents,  a list  of 
all  the  debts  appearing  from  the  documents  aforesaid  to  be 
owing  to  persons  not  residing  in  this  state,  by  inhabitants  of 
any  town  of  his  county,  for  each  town  in  which  such  debtors 
reside;  the  said  list  shall  be  a transcript  of  so  much  of  the  said 
documents  as  relates  to  the  debts  herein  required  to  be  stated, 
and  the  particulars  thereof  shall  be  arranged  in  the  said  lists  in 
the  same  manner  as  herein  directed  in  respect  to  the  prepa- 
ratory assessment  rolls  of  the  assessors.  If  it  shall  appear  that 
the  same  debt  has  been  returned  by  any  assessors  in  their  pre- 
paratory assessment  rolls,  and  also  in  any  list  furnished  by  an 
agent  of  any  non-resident,  or  in  any  abstract  furnished  by 
another  county  treasurer,  the  county  treasurer  shall  transcribe 
only  one  of  such  entries  in  the  abstracts  herein  directed  to  be 
made.  Such  lists  shall  be  certified  by  such  county  treasurer  to 
he  correct  abstracts  from  the  documents  furnished  to  him  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  list  for  each  town 
shall  be  transmitted  by  or  before  the  tenth  day  of  Augustin 
each  year,  to  the  assessors  of  such  town  or  one  of  them. 

§ 10.  From  the  list  thus  furnished  them  by  their  county  trea- 
surer, the  assessors  of  every  town  and  ward  shall  correct  and 
complete  tlieir  assessment  rolls,  by  entering  in  the  same  the 
debts  appearing  by  such  list  to  be  owing  to  persons  not  residing 
within  the  state,  by  any  inhabitants  of  their  town  or  ward; 
which  entries  shall  be  made  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
non-resident  creditors,  and  the  amount  owing  by  each  debtor 
shall  be  entered  in  a separate  line,  and  the  particulars  of  such 
entries  shall  be  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  herein  before 
directed  in  respect  to  the  preparatory  assessment  rolls  of  the  as- 
sessors. 

(j  11.  The  time  prescribed  by  law  for  completing  assessment 
rolls  in  the  several  towns  and  wards  in  this  state,  is  hereby  ex- 
tended from  the  first  day  of  August  to  the  first  day  of  September 
in  each  year,  and  upon  the  assessment  roll  being  completed, 
the  assessors  shall  proceed  in  the  manner  now  required  by 
law,  in  respect  to  giving  notice  thereof,  the  leaving  the  rolls 
with  one  of  the  assessors,  and  their  meeting  together  to  cor- 
rect such  rolls;  and  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  delivering 
such  certified  rolls  to  the  supervisors,  is  hereby  extended  to  the 
first  day  of  October  in  each  year. 

§ 12.  At  the  meeting  of  the  assessors  to  correct  their  rolls, 
pursuant  to  the  notice  given  by  them,  any  creditor  whose  name 
shall  be  inserted  in  such  rolls,  or  his  agent  may,  by  his  own 
affidavit  or  other  proof,  adduce  testimony  to  the  said  assessors 
to  show  that  any  error  exists  in  the  said  rolls,  or  that  any  part 
of  any  debt  therein  stated  is  desperate  and  not  collectable;  and 
the  said  assessors  shall  review  and  alter  the  said  rolls  according 
to  the  facts  so  established;  but  no  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
any  debt  shall  be  made  at  the  instance  qf  any  non-resident  cre- 
ditor, whose  agent  shall  have  refused  or  neglected  to  furnish 
the  list  herein  required  of  him. 

§ 13.  The  assessment  rolls  thus  completed  shall  be  laid  be- 
fore the  board  of  supervisors,  who  shall  proceed  as  prescribed 
by  law  to  assess  the  taxes  to  be  raised  for  town  and  county 
purposes;  and  debts  of  the  description  mentioned  in  the  first 
section  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  personal  estate  within 
the  town  where  the  debtor  resides,  and  shall  be  liable  to  taxa- 
tion for  town  and  county  charges,  in  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  samo  extent  as  any  personal  estate  of  the  inhabitants  of 
such  town. 

§ 14.  In  case  any  treasurer  nr  assessors  shall  fail  to  receive 
in  due  season  any  list  or  statement  required  by  this  act  to  be 
transmitted  to  him,  such  officer  may  apply  to  the  treasurer  or 
assessors  whose  duly  it  was  to  furnish  such  list  or  statement, 
for  a duplicate  list  or  statement,  as  the  case  may  require,  which 
the  officer  to  wlmm  such  application  shall  be  made  is  hereby 
required  to  make  out  and  certify  in  the  manner  herein  before 
prescribed,  and  the  same  shall  be  equally  valid  with  the  original 
statement  or  list  herein  directed  to  be  made;  and  if  such  dupli- 
cate lists  or  statements  are  obtained  after  the  assessment  rolls 
are  completed  by  any  assessors  and  delivered  to  the  supervisors, 
the  supervisors  may  notwithstanding  correct  any  such  rolls  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  contained  in  such  duplicate;  but  such  cor- 
rection shall  be  made  before  the  taxes  are  assessed. 

§ 15.  Every  collector  to  whom  any  assessment  roll  shall  be  de- 
livered, containing  any  tax  upon  any  debt  owing  to  persons  resid- 
ing out  of  this  state,  may  receive  from  any  inhabitant  of  his 
town  the  amount  of  the  tax  assessed  upon  the  debt  owing  by 
any  such  inhabitant,  and  shall  thereupon  give  a receipt  for  the 
aniount  so  paid,  to  such  debtor,  which  shall  be  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  of  such  payment;  and  the  sum  so  paid  shall  Ife 
deemed  to  be  a payment  by  such  debtor  on  the  debt  so  owing 
by  him  to  such  non-re.=ident  creditor,  and  may  be  set  o(T against 
the  claim  of  such  creditor,  or  of  any  assignee  of  such  claim. 

§ IR.  If  such  tax  shall  not  be  paid  by  such  debtor,  the  collector 
shall  levy  the  same  by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chat- 
tels of  the  non-resident  creditor  within  his  town,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  such  creditor  was  a\t  inhabitant  of  the  town. 

(S  17.  When  it  shall  appear  by  the  return  of  any  collector, 
made  according  to  law  to  a count}’  treasurer,  that  any  tax  . im- 
posed on  a debt  owing  to  a person  not  residing  in  this  state,  re- 
mains unpaid,  such  county  treasurer  shall  issue  his  warrant  to 
the  shcrifi'of  any  county  in  this  state,  where  any  real  or  person- 
al estate  of  such  non-resident  creditor  may  be  found,  command- 
ing him  to  make  of  the  goods  and  chattels  and  real  estate  of  such 
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non-resident,  the  amount  of  such  tax  as  specified  in  a schedule 
to  be  annexed  to  the  said  warrant,  together  with  the  sum  ot  one 
dollar  for  the  expense  of  issuing  such  warrant,  and  to  return  the 
said  warrant  to  the  treasurer  issuing  the  same,  and  to  pay  to  him 
the  money  which  shall  be  collected  by  virtue  thereof,  except  the 
said  sheriff’s  fees,  by  a certain  day  therein  to  be  specified,  not 
less  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  such  warrant. 

& 18.  The  taxes  upon  several  debts  to  tlie  same  non-residents, 
shall  be  included  in  one  warrant;  and  the  taxes  upon  several 
debts  owing  to  difi'erent  non-residents,  may  be  included  in  the 
same  warrant:  and  where  several  non-residenls  are  included  in 
the  same  warrant,  the  sheriff  shall  be  directed  to  levy  the  sums 
specified  in  the  schedule  thereto  annexed,  upon  the  personal 
and  real  property  of  the  non-residents  respectively,  opposite  to 
whose  names  respectively  such  sums  shall  be  w’rilten,  together 
with  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  upon  each  non-resident,  for  the  ex- 
pense of  such  warrant. 

§ 19.  The  schedules  annexed  to  such  warrant,  shall  be  tran- 
scripts of  so  much  of  the  assessment  rolls  returned  to  the  county 
treasurer  by  the  collectors,  as  relates  to  the  tax  directed  to  be 
collected,  and  the  particulars  thereof  shall  be  arranged  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  appear  on  such  assessment  rolls. 

^20.  Such  w'arrant  shall  be  a lien  upon,  and  shall  bind  the 
real  and  personal  estate  of  the  non-residents  against  whom  the 
same  shall  be  issued,  from  the  time  an  actual  levy  shall  be  made 
upon  any  property  by  virtue  thereof;  and  the  sheriff  to  whom 
such  warrant  shall  be  directed,  shall  proceed  upon  the  same  in 
all  respects,  with  the  like  eflect  and  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
scribed by  law  in  respect  to  executions  against  property  issued 
by  a county  clerk  upon  judgments  rendered  by  a justice  of  the 
peace,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  for  his  services  in 
executing  the  same,  to  be  collected  in  the  same  manner. 

§ 21.  In  case  of  the  neglect  of  any  sheriff  to  return  such  war- 
rant according  to  the  directions  therein,  or  to  pay  over  the  mo-, 
ney  collected  by  him  in  pursuance  thereof,  he  shall  be  proceed- 
ed against  in  the  supreme  court  by  attachment,  in  the  same 
manner  and  w'ith  the  like  eflect  as  for  similar  neglects  in  refer- 
ence to  an  execution  issued  out  of  the  supreme  court  in  a civil 
suit,  and  the  proceedings  thereon  shall  be  the  same  in  all  re- 
spects. 

§ 22.  If  any  such  W'arrant  shall  be  returned  unsatisfied  in 
whole  or  in  part,  in  respect  to  any  non-resident,  the  county 
treasurer,  under  the  directions  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  his 
county,  may  file  a bill  in  his  name  of  office,  in  the  court  of  chan- 
cery, whatever  may  be  the  amount  so  remaining  unsatisfied, 
against  such  non-resident  and  his  agents,  and  any  other  person 
having  the  care  or  possession  of  any  property  of  such  non-resi- 
dent, for  the  discovery  and  sequestration  of  such  property. 

§ 2.?.  On  the  filing  of  such  bill,  or  on  the  coining  in  of  the  an- 
swer thereto,  or  upon  such  bill  being  taken  as  confessed,  or  the 
allegations  therein  being  established,  the  court  of  chancery  shall 
order  such  part  of  the  property  of  such  non-resident  to  be  se- 
questered, as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
taxes  in  arrear  imposed  as  aforesaid  upon  the  debts  owing  to 
such  non-resident,  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  may  order 
and  direct  such  other  proceedings  as  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
pel the  payment  of  such  tax  and  costs. 

§ 24.  The  county  treasurers  of  several  counties  may,  under 
the  direction  of  their  respective  boards  of  supervisors,  unite  in 
one  bill  against  the  same  party,  for  the  collection  of  taxes  im- 
posed on  debtsowing  to  non-residents, although  such  taxes  may 
be  payable  to  different  county  treasurers. 

§ 25.  Where  non-residents  who  are  parties  to  any  bill  filed 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  have  any  known 
agent  residing  in  this  state,  for  the  sale  of  their  lands,  or  for  re- 
ceiving the  purchase  money  on  such  sales,  the  court  of  chance- 
ry may,  in  its  discretion,  make  an  order  that  the  service  of  the 
subpoena  issued  on  the  filing  such  bill,  upon  such  agent,  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  the  complainant  to  an  order  for  the 
principal  of  such  agent  to  appear  and  answer  such  bill. 

§26.  Tlie  expenses  of  county  treasurers,  and  such  compen- 
sation as  their  board  of  supervisors  shall  allow  them  for  their 
services,  in  executing  this  act,  shall  be  county  charges,  and  the 
expenses  and  charges  for  the  services  of  assessors  under  this 
act,  shall  be  town  cliarges,  and  audited  and  paid  as  such. 

§ 27.  Whenever  it  shall  satisfactorily  appear  to  the  assessors 
of  any  town  or  ward,  by  the  oath  of  any  inhabitant  of  this  state, 
or  by  other  proofs,  that  any  debts  due  to  such  inhabitant,  by 
residents  in  any  other  state,  are  by  the  laws  of  such  state  sub- 
ject to  taxation,  and  have  been  actually  taxed  in  such  state 
within  twelve  months  preceding,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  as- 
sessors to  deduct  the  amount  of  such  debts  from  the  personal 
estate  of  such  inhabitant. 

§ 28.  The  comptroller  shall  prepare  instructions  and  forms  for 
the  execution  of  this  act,  and  shall  cause  a sufficient  number  of 
copies  thereof  and  of  this  act  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
assessors,  county  treasurers  and  clerks  of  the  board  of  supervi- 
sors, in  the  state. 

§ 29.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately  after  its  passage. 
State  of  New  York,  ) This  bill  having  been  approved  and  signed 

secretary's  office.  ^ by  the  governor  of  this  state  on  the  27th 
day  of  April,  1833,  I do  hereby  certify  that  the  same  became  a 
law  on  that  day.  JOHN  A.  DIX,  secretary. 

remarks  on  the  preceding  law. 

From  the  .Albany  Jirgus  of  May  2. 

We  omitted  to  notice  in  our  summary  of  tiic  more  important 
public  acts  passed  at  the  late  session  of  the  legislature,  the  bill 


“to  subject  to  taxation  certain  debts  due  to  non-residents.”  It 
is  a bill  which  must  affect  (whether  favorably  or  unfavorably 
remains  yet  to  be  seen)  the  interests  of  those  sections  of  the 
state  in  w hich  the  lands  of  the  Holland  land  company,  the  Pul- 
teney  and  other  estates  are  situated;  and  which  are  now  under 
mortgages,  probably  to  an  immense  amount,  for  the  original 
purchase  money;  all  of  which  are  intended  to  be  reached  by  the 
bill.  We  shall  publish  it  to-morrow. 

From  the  New  York  American  of  May  6. 

The  law  to  tax  debts  due  to  non-residents,  is  published  in.our 
columns  to-day.  It  is  of  this  law  that  the  Argus,  the  official 
paper,  says,  with  ’bated  breath,  and  in  most  cautious  phrase, 
“that  it  remains  to  be  seen”  whether  its  effects  will  be  for  good 
or  evil;  just  as  was  well  put  by  a Baltimore  paper,  it  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow',  but  with  no 
other  uncertainty  as  to  the  result.  A more  iniquitous  law  never 
was  passed;  and  certainly  no  one  which  should  be  more  reso- 
lutely questioned  and  opposed  through  all  the  courts,  by  the 
parties,  or  the  agents  of  the  parties,  whom  it  is  meant  to  despoil. 

The  city  of  New  York  has  looked  quietly  on  the  perpetration 
of  this  injustice,  as  though  it  were  an  act  by  w'hich  her  imme- 
diate interests  would  not  be  affected,  and  reasoning  apparently 
upon  the  perilous  fallacy,  that  others’  property  may  be  struck  at 
with  impunity, so  hcr’s  be  untouched.  But  there  are  clauses  in 
this  act,  if  we  mistake  not,  which  are  intended  to  reach  every 
debt  due  upon  real  estate  in  this  city;  and  every  dollar  loaned 
by  the  residents  of  any  other  state  in  this  union,  as  well  as  by 
those  of  foreign  countries,  is  now  made  liable  to  pay  for  watch- 
ing, lighting  and  paving  our  streets,  and  even  for  the  turtle  feasts 
of  its  aldermen.  How  far  the  enterprizing  mechanics,  who, 
upon  this  borrowed  capital,  have  constructed,  and  are  construct- 
ing, very  many  houses,  w'ill  resist  this  law — which,  if  pronounc- 
ed just  and  constitutional,  must  have  the  effect  of  driving  away 
the  foreigner  with  his  wealth,  and  leave  the  resident  borrower 
to  the  mercy  of  resident  lenders  in  legal  possession  of  a monopo- 
ly of  the  money  market — w'e  will  not  undertake  to  say:  but  it 
can  hardly  be  doubtful,  that  when  they  are  made  aw'are  of  the 
truth,  they  will  not  see  any  cause  to  thank  their  “Solomon’s  in 
council”  for  such  an  act. 

— »VV©  ® ©<«<— 

MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Fredericksburg.,  JHay  8. 

The  president  of  the  U.  States,  gov.  Cass,  secretary 
of  war,  Mr.  Taney,  attorney  general,  major  Barry,  post- 
master general,  and  major  Donelson,  the  president’s  pri- 
vate secretary,  arrived  in  town  on  Monday  evening. 
They  were  accompanied  hy  a number  of  citizens  from 
the  District,  captain  Moore’s  company  of  national  cadets, 
from  Washington,  captain  Kinsey’s  company  of  rifle- 
men, and  captain  Brockett's  light  infantry,  of  Alexandria, 
the  marine  band  from  the  navy  yard,  as  well  as  many 
strangers  from  the  eastern  towns.  They  were  met  a 
short  distance  beyond  Falmouth  by  the  marshals  of  the 
day,  the  Fredericksburg  guards,  the  rifle  company,  and 
Fredericksburg  blues  junior,  by  whom  the  president  and 
suite  were  accompanied  to  their  lodgings. 

A troop  of  light  horse  from  the  county  of  Fauquier, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Tho’sT.  Fountleroy,  also 
arrived  the  same  evening. 

Eatijvg  the  corner  stone.  This  ceremony  took 
jilace  on  Tuesday,  with  very  imposing  eflect.  About  9 
o’clock  the  president  was  escorted  from  his  lodgings  to 
the  town  hall,  where  he  was  introduced  to  a number  of 
citizens  and  strangers,  who  called  to  pay  their  respects  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  The  day  was  fine, 
and  the  occasion  attracted  a large  concourse  of  persons 
from  the  adjoining  counties.  The  procession  set  out 
from  the  town  hall  at  half  past  ten  o’clock,  and  moved 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  committee,  in  the 
order  and  through  the  several  streets  previously  desig- 
nated, to  the  site  of  the  monument. 

As  the  procession  moved  up  Main  street,  the  extended 
line,  the  various  uniforms  of  the  military,  the  glittering 
arms,  the  music,  the  dense  mass  that  thronged  the  side 
walks,  the  crowded  windows,  overlooking  the  whole 
scene,  altogether  presented  a view  grand  and  imposing. 

Arrived  at  the  spot,  after  an  ajipi  opi-iate  prayer  by  the 
reverend  E.  C.  McGuire,  an  address  was  delivered  by 
the  president,  and  also  by  Mr.  Bassett,  the  place  w ith 
the  inscription  deposited,  and  the  other  usual  ceremonies 
were  performed.  The  procession  tlien  returned  to  the 
town  hall,  where  the  proceedings  were  concluded,  and 
the  companies  separated. 

The  Fredericksburg  Arena  furnishes  some  further  par- 
ticulars of  the  ceremony  above  refeiTed  to,  and  of  cir- 
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cumstances  connected  with  it.  Among  them  we  find  the 
following— 

A barbecue,  in  the  old  fashioned  Virginia  style,  was 
prepared  under  an  ample  awning,  in  the  beautiful  grounds 
of  Hazle  Hill,  which  was  partaken  of  by  about  five  luui- 
dred  per*;ons.  Among  the  invited  guests  pi-esent  were 
tlie  president  and  heads  of  departments,  the  military 
companies  from  a distance,  and  all  strangers  of  distinction. 
About  4 o’clock  dancing  commenced  and  was  kept  up  with 
consideralde  spirit  until  near  sunset.  Tlie  arrangements 
were  excellent,  and  the  entertainment  did  great  credit  to 
the  contractors,  Messrs.  Blackburn  & Curtis.  There 
were,  of  course,  neither  toasts  nor  speeches,  but  every 
one  seemed  to  enjoy  himself,  and  the  most  perfect 
order  and  harmony  prevailed  throughout  the  evening. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  monumental  committee,  and. 
to  the  marshal-in-chief,  colonel  Bankhead,  and  his  as- 
sistants, for  the  judicious  arrangements  made  on  the 
occasion. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  liberality  of  the 
steamboat  and  stage  propi-ietors  of  the  line  between  this 
and  Washington,  as  Avell  as  the  assistance  rendered  to 
them  by  the  proprietors  of  other  lines  divei-ging  hence. 
The  gratuitous  use  of  the  boat  and  coaches  was  tendered 
to  the  use  of  the  committee,  for  the  president  and  suite, 
and  the  marine  band,  and  but  a very  trifling  charge  made 
for  the  transportation  of  one  of  the  military  companies 
hither,  and  nothing  for  taking  them  back. 

THE  MONUMENTAL  CEREMONY. 

tdddress  of  the  chairman  of  the  monumental  committee  to  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone 
of  the  monument  to  the  mother  of  Washington, 

In  the  name  of  the  inonuinental  committee,  I present  you, 
general,  the  plate  which  is  intended  to  distinguish  that  stone 
just  adjusted  by  the  master  of  the  lodge  as  the  corner  stone,  of 
this  pile.  I am  happy,  sir,  that  he  who  has  defended  his  coun- 
try’s rights  when  perilled  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  her  cities 
when  the  haughty  foe,  confident  of  success,  pressed  eagerly  to 
seize  their  beauty  and  booty,  has  bled  for  her,  risked  life,  for- 
tune and  honor  in  her  cause,  is  here  to  add  to  the  honors  of  this 
occasion.  Who  so  meet  to  make  a pilgrimage  to  this  shrine  of 
hallowed  relics.^’  Who  so  fit  to  seal  the  stone  which  crowns  the 
corner  of  a monument  to  the  mother  of  Washington,  as  he  who 
now  occupies  that  exalted  station  first  filled  by  the  son  of  that 
mother.^  Let  the  occasion,  general,  and  its  circumstances,  ex- 
cuse this,  while  we  turn  to  remark  more  immediately  on  the  ob- 
ject of  our  present  regard.  If  we  look  to  the  page  of  history,  or 
survey  the  earth,  we  see  monuments  have  in  every  age  and 
every  clime,  marked  those  spota  distinguished  by  the  happening 
of  some  great  event,  or  risen  as  memorials  of  the  once  active 
virtues  of  departed  worth.  Frail  man  is  ever  apt  to  forget  the 
past,  ^d  seek  new  hope  of  pleasure  in  the  future.  He  seldom 
learns  from  the  experience  ofothers  tiie  means  of  attaining  what 
he  aims  at,  and  too  often  stumbles  over  a Jiew,  unbroken  tract, 
unmindful  of  the  brightest  objects  by  which  he  might  trace  his 
road  to  those  distinctions  after  which  natural  desire  so  ardently 
toils.  Hence,  enlightened  posterity  canonize  the  fame  of  their  an- 
cestors by  emblems  the  most  unfading  their  minds  can  devise  or 
their  powers  execute. 

Such  is  our  constitution,  that  the  strongest  appeals  to  our  bet- 
ter feelings  is  through  the  medium  of  ourgrosser  faculties.  Thus 
monuments  are  lasting  incentives  to  those  who  view  them,  to 
imitate  the  virtues  they  commemorate,  and  attain  by  their  life 
and  spirit,  glory  and  honor.  Nations  share  in  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  nature,  and  participate  in  all  the  honors  heaped  upon 
their  mighty  dead.  In  looking  upon  this  monument,  (raised 
chiefly  by  the  munificence  of  a patriotic  individual),  the  citizens 
of  these  states  will  remember  that  they  are  brothers.  They  will 
remember  that  here  lie  the  ashes  of  the  mother  of  the  “F’ather 
of  his  country.”  They  will  acknowledge,  too,  this  just  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  her  who,  early  deprived  of  the  support  of  her  con- 
sort, encouraged  and  fostered,  by  precept  and  example,  the 
dawning  virtues  of  her  illustrious  sou,  and  nurtured  into  matu- 
rity those  nobler  faculties  which  were  the  ornament  and  glory 
of  her  waning  years.  They  will  acknowledge  the  hallowed 
character  of  this  rotnantic  spot,  ever  to  be  remembered  as  tlie 
place  chosen  for  her  private  devotions — the  spot  to  which  she 
often  led  her  offspring,  and  pointing  to  the  order  and  beauty  of 
the  works  of  nature,  liere  so  eminently  displayed,  she  guided 
their  youthful  minds  to  contemplate  the  power  and  benevolence 
of  the  great  Author  of  their  being.  Here  she  taught  the  attri- 
butes of  God — that  to  him,  as  their  Creator,  all  praise  belonged 
— that  to  glorify  Him  was  the  object  of  their  creation,  and  to 
this  end  their  every  energy  should  be  devoted.  Here  she  asked, 
as  a dying  request,  that  her  mortal  remains  might  rest.  Hallow- 
ed be  this  wish — Sacred  this  spot — lasting  as  time  this  monu- 
ment. Let  us  cherish  the  rememberance  of  this  hour.  Let  us 
carry  with  us  hence,  engraved  on  our  hearts,  the  memory  of 
her  who  is  here  interred.  Her  fortitude — her  piety — her  every 
grace  of  life — her  sweet  peace  in  death — through  her  sure  hope 
of  a blessed  immortality. 


To  vhich  the  president  of  the  United  States  replied  as  followi 

Sir— To  you,  and  to  your  colleagues  of  the  monumental  com 
mittee,  I return  my  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  sentiment 
you  have  expressed  towards  me,  and  for  the  flattering  terms  ii 
which  they  have  been  conveyed.  I cannot  but  feel  that  I an 
indebted  to  your  partiality,  and  not  to  any  services  of  my  own 
for  the  warm  hearted  reception  you  have  given  me.  On  thf 
occasion,  as  well  as  on  many  others,  in  the  course  of  a life  nov 
drawing  towards  its  close,  I have  found  the  confidence  and  at- 
tachment of  my  countrymen  as  far  beyond  my  merits  as  mj 
expectations. 

We  are  assembled,  fellow  citizens,  to  witness  and  assistin  ar 
interesting  ceremony.  More  than  a century  has  passed  awaj 
since  she  to  whom  this  tribute  of  respect  is  about  to  be  paid,  en- 
tered upon  the  active  scenes  of  life— a century  fertile  in  wonder- 
ful events,  and  in  distinguished  men  who  have  participated  in 
them.  Of  these  events  our  country  has  furnished  her  full  share; 
ahd  of  these  distinguished  men,  she  has  produced  a Washing- 
ton. If  he  was  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,”  we  may  say  without  the  imputation 
of  national  vanity,  that,  if  not  the  first,  he  was  in  the  very  from 
rank  of  those,  too  few  indeed,  upon  whose  career  mankind  can 
look  back  without  regret,  and  whose  memory  and  example  will 
furnish  themes  of  eulogy  for  the  patriot,  wherever  free  institu 
tions  are  honored  and  maintained.  His  Avas  no  false  glory,  de- 
riving its  lustre  from  the  glare  of  spendid  and  destructive  ac- 
tions, commencing  in  professions  of  attachment  to  his  country, 
and  terminating  in  the  subversion  of  her  freedom.  Far  differen' 
is  the  radiance  which  surrounds  his  name  and  fame.  It  shine.*- 
mildly  and  equally,  and  guides  the  philanthropist  and  citizen  in 
the  path  of  dut3'— and  it  will  guide  them  long  after  those  false 
lights  which  have  attracted  too  much  attention,  shall  have  been 
extinguished  in  darkness. 

In  the  grave  before  us  lie  the  remains  of  his  mother.  Long 
has  it  been  unmarked  by  any  monumental  tablet,  but  not  uuho- 
nored.  You  have  undertaken  the  pious  duty  of  erecting  a co- 
lumn to  her  memory,  and  of  inscribing  upon  it  the  simple  but 
affecting  words,  “Mara',  THE  mother  of  Washington.”  No 
eulogy  could  be  higher,  and  it  appeals  to  the  heart  of  every 
American. 

These  memorials  of  affection  and  gratitude  are  consecrated 
by  the  practice  of  all  ages  and  nations.  They  are  tributes  of  re- 
spect to  the  dead,  but  they  convey  practical  lessons  of  virtue  and 
wisdom  to  the  living.  The  mother  and  son  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  applause.  But  the  bright  example  of  parental  and  filial 
excellence,  which  their  conduct  furnishes,  cannot  but  produce 
the  most  salutary  effects  upon  our  countrymen.  Let  their  ex- 
ample be  before  us,  from  the  first  lesson  which  is  taught  the 
child,  till  the  mother’s  duties  yield  to  the  course  of  preparation 
and  action  which  nature  prescribes  for  him. 

The  address  which  we  have  heard,  portrays  in  just  colors  this 
most  estimable  woman.  Tradition  says,  that  the  character  of 
Washington  was  aided  and  strengthened,  if  not  formed,  by  the 
care  and  precepts  of  his  mother.  She  was  remarkable  for  the 
vigor  of  her  intellect,  and  the  firmness  of  her  resolution.  Left 
in  early  life,  the  sole  parent  of  a young  and  numerous  family, 
she  devoted  herself  Avith  exemplary  fidelity  to  the  task  of 
guiding  and  educating  them.  With  limited  resources  she  was 
able,  by  care  and  economy,  to  provide  for  them,  and  to  ensure 
them  a respectable  entrance  upon  the  duties  of  life.  A firm  be- 
liever in  the  sacred  truths  of  religion,  she  taught  its  principles  to 
her  children,  and  inculcated  an  early  obedience  to  its  injunc- 
tions. It  is  said  by  those  who  knew  her  intimately  that  she  ac- 
quired and  maintained  a Avonderful  ascendancy  over  those 
around  her.  This  true  characteristic  of  genius  attended  her 
through  life,  and  even  in  its  decline,  after  her  son  had  led  his 
country  to  independence,  and  had  been  called  to  preside  over 
her  councils,  he  approached  her  with  the  same  reverence  she 
had  taught  him  to  exhibit  in  early  youth.  This  course  of  mai- 
ternal  discipline,  no  doubt,  restrained  the  natural  ardor  of  his 
temperament,  and  conferred  upon  him  that  power  of  self  com- 
mand, which  Avas  one  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  of  his 
character. 

In  tracing  the  few  recollections  which  can  be  gathered  of  her 
principles  and  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction 
that  these  were  closely  interwoven  with  the  destiny  of  her  son. 
The  great  points  of  his  character  are  before  the  world.  He  who 
runs  may  read  them  in  his  whole  career,  as  a citizen,  a soldier, 
a magistrate.  He  possessed  an  unerring  judgment,  if  that  term 
can  be  applied  to  human  nature;  great  probity  of  purpose,  high 
moral  principles,  perfect  self-possession,  untiring  application, 
an  inquiring  mind,  seeking  information  from  every  quarter,  and 
arriving  at  its  conclusions  with  a full  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  he  added  to  these  an  inflexibility  of  resolution  which  no- 
thing could  change  but  a conviction  of  error.  Look  back  at  the 
life  and  conduct  of  his  mother,  and  at  her  domestic  government, 
as  they  have  been  this  day  delineated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
monumental  committee,  and  as  they  were  known  to  her  cotem- 
poraries and  have  been  described  by  them,  and  they  will  be 
found  admirably  adapted  to  form  and  develope  the  elements  of 
such  a character.  The  power  of  greatness  was  there,  but  had 
it  not  been  guided  and  directed  by  maternal  solicitude  and  judg- 
ment, its  possessor,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  world  examples 
of  virtue,  patriotism  and  Avisdom,  Avhich  Avill  be  precious  in  all 
succeeding  ages,  might  have  added  to  the  number  of  those  mas- 
ter spirits,  whose  fame  rests  upon  the  faculties  they  have  abus- 
ed, and  the  injuries  they  have  committed. 
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How  important  to  the  females  of  our  country  are  these  remi- 
niscences of  the  early  life  of  Washington,  and  of  tlie  maternal 
care  of  her  upon  whom  its  future  course  depended.  Aftection 
less  regulated  by  discretion,  might  have  clianged  the  character 
of  the  son,  and  with  it  tlie  destinies  of  the  nation.  We  have 
reason  to  he  proud  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  females. 
As  mother.®  and  sisters,  and  wives  and  daughters,  their  duties 
are  performed  with  e.vemplary  fidelity.  They, no  doubt,  realize 
the  great  importance  of  the  maternal  character,  and  the  power- 
ful influence  it  must  e.xert  upon  the  American  youth.  Happy  is 
it  for  them  and  our  country  that  they  have  before  them  tliis 
illustrious  example  of  maternal  devotion,  and  this  bright  reward 
of  filial  success.  The  mother,  of  a family  v\ho  lives  to  witness 
the  virtues  of  her  children,  and  their  advancement  in  life,  and 
who  are  known  and  honored,  should  have  no  other  wish  on  this 
side  the  grave,  to  gratify.  The  seeds  of  virtue  and  of  vice  are 
early  sown,  and  w'e  may  often  anticipate  the  harvest  that  will 
be  gathered.  Changes  no  doubt  occur,  but  let  no  one  place  his 
hope  upon  these.  Impressions  made  in  infancy,  if  not  indeli- 
ble, are  effaced  with  difficulty,  and  renewed  w'ith  facility;  and 
upon  the  mother  therefore,  must  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
depend  the  fate  of  the  son. 

Fellow  citizens,  this  district  of  country  gave  birth  to  Wash- 
ington. The  ancient  commonwealth  within  whose  borders  we 
\ are  assembled  from  every  portion  of  this  happy  and  flourishing 
union,  renowned  as  she  is  for  her  institutions,  for  her  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  for  her  services  and  sacrifices  to 
promote  it,  and  for  the  eminent  men  she  has  sent  forth  to  aid 
our  country  with  heart  and  hand,  in  peace  and  war,  presents  a 
claim  still  stronger  than  these  upon  the  gratitude  of  her  sister 
states  in  the  birth  and  life  of  Washington.  Most  of  you,  my 
friends,  must  speak  of  him  from  report.  It  is  to  me  a source  of 
high  gratification  that  I can  speak  of  him  from  personal  know- 
ledge and  observation.  Called  by  the  partiality  of  my  country- 
men to  the  high  station  once  so  ably  filled  by  him,  and  feeling, 
that  in  all  but  a desire  to  serve  you,  I am  unworthy  to  occupy 
his  seat;  but  sensible  that  to  this  position  I owe  the  honor  of  an 
invitation  to  unite  with  you  in  this  work  of  affection  and  grati- 
tude, I am  unwilling  the  opportunity  should  pass  away  without 
bearing  my  testimony  to  his  virtues  and  services.  I do  this  in 
justice  to  my  own  feelings,  being  well  aware,  that  his  fame 
needs  no  feeble  aid  from  me. 

The  Jiving  witnesses  of  his  public  and  private  life  will  soon 
follow  him  to  the  tomb.  Already  a second  and  a third  genera- 
tion are  upon  the  theatre  of  action,  and  the  men  and  the  events 
of  the  revolution,  and  of  the  interesting  period  between  it  and 
the  firm  establishment  of  the  present  constitution,  must  ere  long 
Jive  only  in  the  pages  of  history.  I witnessed  the  public  con- 
duct and  the  private  virtues  of  Washington,  and  I saw  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  confidence  which  he  inspired,  when  probably 
the  stability  of  our  institutions  depended  upon  his  personal  in- 
fluence. Many  years  have  passed  over  me  since,  but  they  have 
increased  instead  of  dim.inishing  my  reverence  for  his  character, 
and  my  confidence  in  his  principles.  His  Farewell  Address, 
that  powerful  and  affecting  appeal  to  his  countrymen,  that  ma- 
nual of  wisdom  for  the  American  citizen,  embodies  his  senti- 
ments and  feelings.  May  He  who  holds  in  his  hands  the  fate  of 
nations,  impress  us  all  with  the  conviction  of  its  truth  and  im- 
portance, and  teach  us  to  regard  its  lessons  as  the  precious  le- 
gacy he  has  bequeathed  us.  And  if,  in  the  instability  of  human 
affairs,  our  beloved  country  should  ever  be  exposed  to  the  disas- 
ters which  have  overwhelmed  the  other  republics  that  have 
preceded  us  in  tJie  world,  may  Providence,  when  it  suffers  the 
hour  of  trial  to  come,  raise  up  a Washington  to  guide  us  in 
averting  the  danger. 

Fellow  citizens:  At  your  request,  and  in  your  name,  I now 
deposit  this  plate  in  the  spot  destined  for  it — and  when  the 
American  pilgrim  shall,  in  after  ages,  come  up  to  this  high  and 
holy  place,  and  lay  his  hand  upon  this  sacred  column,  may  he 
recall  the  virtues  of  her  who  sleeps  beneath,  and  depart  with 
his  affections  purified  and  his  piety  strengthened,  while  he  in- 
vokes blessings  upon  the  memory  of  the  mother  of  Washington. 

RAIL  ROAD  AND  CANAL. 

MEETING  OF  THE  BALTIMORE  AND  OHIO  RAIL  ROAD 
COMPANY. 

At  a general  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  convened  on  the  8th 
inst.  at  the  Exchange,  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  by  public 
notice  duly  ^iven  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter  ot  tl»e  said  company,  to  take  into  consideration  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  passed  at  Decem- 
ber session,  1832,  entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
Hnuation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  to  Harper’s 
-Ferry,  and  for  other  purposes,”  and  also,  “an  act  passed 
at  the  same  session  of  the  general  assembly,  entitled  ‘a 
lurther  supplement  to  an  act  to  promote  internal  improve- 
ment by  the  construction  of  a rail  road  from  Baltimore  to 
the  city  of  Washington,’  ” Jesse  Hunt^  esq.  ( mayor)  was  ap- 
pointed chairman,  and  Charles  Carrol  Ilarher.  esq.  se- 
cretary. ^ 

The  meeting  having  taken  into  consideration  the  acts  of 
assembly  herein  above  recited  J.  L.  Doraldsoiiy  esq.  of- 
lereo  the  lollowing  resolution. 


Resolved,  That  the  assent  of  this  company  be  and  the  same  is 
hereby  given  to  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  aforesaid,  entit- 
led “an  act  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  for  other  purposes,”  and 
that  the  president  and  directors  communicate  the  acceptance 
thereof  by  this  company  to  the  governor  of  the  state,  under  the 
corporate  seal  of  the  company,  and  the  signatures  of  the  said 
president  and  directors,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  ofMay,  1833, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  tlie  said  act. 

Which  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

James  William  J\lcCulloch,  esq.  offered  the  following 
preamble  and  resolutions. 

Whereas,  the  assent  of  this  company  has  been  given  to  tlie 
act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  entitled  “an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  to 
Harper’s  Ferry,  and  for  other  purposes,”  and  it  is  deemed 
expedient  to  confer  on  the  [tresident  and  directors  of  this  com- 
pany full  power  and  authority  to  make  any  agreement  with  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  which  they  may  think 
useful  and  proper  for  lire  commutation  of  the  damages  which 
the  latter  compan}'  might  sustain  during  the  construction  and 
graduation  of  the  said  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  between  said 
jtlaces,  and  for  postponing  the  further  construction  of  the  said 
road  above  said  Ferry  in  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  river,  and 
generally  for  carrying  into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  said  act 
in  such  modified  form  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  said  com- 
pany and  the  president  and  directors  aforesaid,  and  especially 
so  as  to  avoid  subscribing  on  the  part  of  this  company  to  the 
stock  of  the  canal  company,  therefore, 

Be  it  resolved,  That  the  president  and  directors  of  this  com- 
pany shall  be,  and  they  are  hereby  clothed  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  make  and  execute  on  the  part  of  this  corporation, 
such  agreement  in  the  premises  as  to  them  shall  seem  expedient 
and  proper. 

Which  were  unanimously  adopted. 

James  William  JVLcCulloch,  esq.  offered  the  following 
resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  this  company  accept  the  act  of  assembly  pass- 
ed at  the  session  aforesaid,  entitled  a further  supplement  to  an 
act  “to  promote  internal  improvement  by  the  construction  of  a 
rail  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  city  of  Washington,  passed  at 
December  session  1830,”  and  that  the  public  interest,  and  espe- 
cially the  interest  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Baltimore  will 
be  greatly  promoted  by  the  early  construction  of  the  proposed 
road  between  these  two  cities. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  directors  be  and  they  are 
hereby  authorised  to  subscribe  to  all  such  portions  of  stock  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  said  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  city  of 
Washington  as  may  remain  unsubscribed  by  corporations  or  in- 
dividuals; and  to  borrow  from  time,  to  time  any  sum  or  sums  of  mo- 
ney which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  instalments 
that  may  become  due  on  the  stock  so  subscribed  by  them  for  the 
construction  of  the  said  road  from  Baltimore  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, and  that  the  said  president  and  directors  be,  and  they 
are  also  hereby,  authorised  to  pledge  the  property  and  funds  of 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  as  a security  for  the 
payment  of  any  and  every  sum  so  borrowed,  and  the  interest 
thereon  for  the  const/ action  of  the  road  aforesaid. 

Which  resolutions  were  adopted  by  a vote  of  25,454  shares  in 
the  affirmative,  820  shares  in  the  negative.  ^ 

The  hon.  Jas.  H.  JMcCulloch,  offered  the  following 
resolutions; 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  explicitly  given 
to  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road 
company,  for  their  resolute  and  persevering  efforts  in  the  prose- 
cution of  that  work  in  the  midst  of  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ment; and  that  they  have  exhibited  as  much  skill  and  judgment 
as  in  so  new  and  great  an  undertaking  could  be  required  o'f  men 
earnestly  seeking  to  promote  the  interests  committed  to  them, 
and  deserve  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  stockholders 
and  their  fellow  citizens. 

Which  resolution  was  seconded  by  gen.  William  JVJc~ 
Donald,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

On  motion,  it  was  then  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  be  presented  to  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned,  sine  die. 

JESSE  HUNT,  chairman. 
Charles  Carroll  Harper,  secretary, 

MEETING  OE  THE  CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL 
COMPANY. 

From  the  JVational  Intelligencer  of  May  10. 

On  theZlh  inst.  at  our  City  Hall,  a general  meeting  was 
opened  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  company,  according  to  legal  notice;  when  the  fol- 
lowing important  report  was  presented  by  the  president 
of  the  company: 

To  the  stockholders  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
company  in  general  meeting. 

The  president  and  directors  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
submit,  along  with  a copy  ot  the  act  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  Maryland,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  present  ge- 
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neral  meeting  has  been  convened,  a report,  approved  by 
them,  of  a committee  of  tlieir  board,  appointed  to  confer 
with  a committee  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  road  company. 

By  order,  and  on  behalf  of  the  president  and  directors. 

C.  F.  MERCER,  president 
oj  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company. 
Canal  ojpce,  Washington,  J\Iay  7,  1833. 

The  committee  appointed,  by  the  order  of  the  board  oftheCtl) 
of  April  last,  to  confer  with  a committeG  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  have  perform- 
ed that  duty;  and  after  several  conferences  with  that  committee, 
as  well  in  Washington,  as  on  the  line  of  the  canal,  and  in  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  the  president  and 
directors  the  annexed  terms  of  compromise,  in  lieu  of  the  1st 
section  of  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland,  entitled 
“an  act  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  rail  road  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  tor  other  purposes,”  and 
of  sundry  conditions  contained  in  the  said  act;  which,  in  all 
other  respects,  except  the  modifications  thereof,  contained  in 
the  annexed  terms,  is  left  unchanged. 

The  committee  deem  it  unnecessary,  if  not  inexpedient,  to 
enter  into  a narrative  of  the  various  opinions  expressed  by  them- 
selves or  the  eommitfee  of  the  rail  road  company  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  negotiation;  but  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion, 
to  do  justice  to  the  candor  which  marked  the  course  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  rail  road  company,  and  to  express  a hope,  which 
the  assurances  of  those  gentlemen,  composing  that  committee, 
tended  to  confirm,  that  if  the  proposed  arrangement  shall  meet 
the  approbation  of  both  companies,  the  harmony,  which  it  is  so 
desirable  to  establish  and  preserve  in  their  future  progress,  will 
be  restored  to  their  mutual  benefit.  C.  F.  MERCER, 

W.  GUNTON, 

W.  SMITH. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  and  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  by  their  respective  committees, 
covenant  and  agree  to  the  following  terms  of  compromise,  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  or  rejection  by  their  respect  companies: 

1st.  To  accept  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  ol'  Maryland, 
entitled  “an  act  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  and  for  other  purposes,” 
within  the  time  limited  by  the  said  act  for  the  acceptance  there- 
of by  both  companies,  so  a.s  to  secure  to  each  its  intended  bene- 
fits. And  as  the  purpose  which  the  legislature  of  Maryland  had 
in  view  in  passing  the  same,  will  he  more  effectually  attained 
by  a modification  of  some  of  its  conditions,  the  said  companies 
mutually  and  reciprocally  covenant  and  agree,  in  the  event  of 
such  acceptance  by  both  faithfully  to  fulfil  the  conditions  here- 
inafter inserted  for  their  common  benefit,  and  so  far  to  modify 
those  stipulated  in  their  behalf  by  the  act  aforesaid,  viz: 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company,  in  consideration 
of  the  damage  that  may  be  done  to  the  canal,  and  of  the  inter- 
ruption or  hazard  to  which  its  navigation  will  be  unavoidably 
exposed,  in  the  construction  of  the  rail  road  along  the  margin 
thereof,  bind  themselves  to  pay  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal 
company,  for  grading  the  four  miles  and  one-tenth  of  the  road 
between  Harper’s  Ferry  and  the  Point  of  Rocks,  hereinafter  de- 
scribed, the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars. 
The  said  four  miles  and  one-tenth  of  the  road  shall  consist  of  a 
space  to  be  laid  off  between  the  entrance  of  the  bridge  at  Har- 
per’s Ferry  and  a point  two  miles  therefrom,  according  to  the 
location  of  the  said  road,  which  point  will  be  below  Millar’s 
Narrows:  of  one  mile  and  one-twentieth,  extending  from  a 
point  opposite  to  the  door  of  the  chief  public  house,  at  the  Point 
of  Rocks,  up  the  valley  of  the  Potomac,  comprehending  the  lower 
Point  of  Rocks;  and  ofone  other  mile  and  one-twentieth,  extend- 
ing above  and  below  the  upper  Point  of  Rocks,  so  as  to  compre- 
hend the  same;  embracing  all  that  part  of  the  canal  border  at  those 
places  in  which  an  interference  exists  between  the  location  of  a 
canal  and  rail  road.  In  making  as  well  as  locating  the  said  road, 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  shall  act  in  conformity 
witik  their  own  judgment,  subject  to  the  conditions,  as  to  the 
curvature,  inclination  of  surface,  and  the  breadth  of  the  said 
road,  which  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland  pre- 
scribes, except  that  so  much  of  the  said  road  as  is  expected  to 
he  hereafter  common  to  the  Frederick  and  Harper’s  Ferry  turn- 
pike company  and  the  rail  road  company,  shall  be  of  the  breadth 
at  the  surface,  of  not  less  tlian  thirty  feet,  instead  of  twenty,  for 
the  better  accommodation  of  both  these  companies. 

Should  the  canal  company  prefer  it,  they  may  begin  the  low- 
est section  of  the  said  road  at  any  elevation  opposite  the  tavern 
at  the  Point  of  Rocks,  not  exceeding  four  feet  above  that  of  the 
road  now  constructed  at  that  place;  and,  in  case  of  a change  of 
the  present  elevation,  the  expense  ofraising  the  present  road  and 
its  appurtenant  fixtures,  so  as  to  adjiisttlic  same  to  the  road  below 
and  to  its  extcnsi>m  above,  shall  be  at  the  cost  of  the  rail  road 
company;  and  shall  be  done  at  skich  time  as  they  may  please  to 
direct;  provid<'d,  however,  that  at  the  lower  termination  of  the 
pass,  through  Millar’s  Narrows,  above  mentioned,  at  both  termi- 
nations ol  the  pass  by  the  upper  Point  of  Rocks,  and  at  the  upper 
termination  of  the  pass  by  the  lower  Point  of  Rocks,  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail  roadcomi»any  may,  if  they  please,  in  fixing 
the  elevation  of  these  [koints,  or  termini,  unite  an  engineer  of 
their  own  appointment,  with  the  engineer  of  the  canal  compa- 
ny, charged  by  the  same  to  make  the  location  thereof,  so  as  to 


adjust  those  points  to  the  intermediate  rail  road,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  said  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  Maryland; 
and  the  canal  company  may,  in  like  manner,  unite  their  engi- 
neer with  the  engineer  of  the  rail  road  company,  in  fixing  the 
intermediate  location  of  the  rail  road,  according  to  the  said 
terms. 

In  the  construction  of  the  graduated  road  aforesaid,  for  the 
four  miles  and  one-tenth,  before  mentioned  and  in  satisfaction 
of  all  injuries  that  may  be  done  the  canal  in  the  construction  of 
the  said  road,  and  as  indemnity  for  any  injuries  that  may  be 
done  the  navigation  thereof,  during  the  construction  of  the  said 
road,  payments  of  the  |t266,000  shall  be  made  monthly  by  the 
said  rail  road  company,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz;  one- 
twelfth  part  thereof  on  the  1st  day  of  June  next,  and  one 
twelfth  part  on  the  first  day  of  each  of  the  following  months, 
until  the  said  graduation  shall  be  completed;  but  if  the  same  be 
completed  earlier  than  the  twelve  months,  allowed  therefor, the 
residue  unpaid,  at  the  time  ofsuch  completion,  shall  be  paid  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month  next  ensuing  the  same. 

The  passage  to  the  Harper’s  Ferry  bridge,  across  the  canal, 
from  the  rail  road,  shall  be  by  a pivot,  or  drawbridge;  the  ex- 
pense of  attending  which  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the 
two  companies;  and  the  elevation  of  w hich,  above  the  bottom  of 
the  canal,  shall  remain;  as  at  present  adjusted,  at  three  feet  M 
above  the  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  unless  it  be,  hereafter  the  " 
pleasure  of  the  rail  road  company  to  elevate  it  still  higher.  And 
the  curves  of  the  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the  defile  or  pass  at  the 
Point  of  Rocks,  and  at  the  crossing  at  the  sauae  point  or  draw- 
bridge, being  not  provided  for  by  the  act  of  the  general  assembly 
of  Maryland,  shall  be  adjusted  to  the  residue  of  the  road,  as  con- 
veniently as  can  be  done,  in  the  graduation  of  Ure  rail  road  by 
the  canal  company. 

All  expenses  to  be  incurred,  in  condemning,  or  purchasing 
ground,  or  materials,  for  the  location  and  graduation  of  the  rail 
road,  through  the  four  and  one-tenth  miles  aforesaid,  shall  be, 
as,  at  all  other  places,  where  the  land  required,  is  not  now’,  the 
property  of  the  canal  company,  at  the  proper  cost  of  the  rail  road 
company;  and  where  the  said  road  shall  occupy  ground,  now 
the  property  of  the  canal  company,  the  rail  road  eompKjny  shall 
obtain,  and  convey  to  the  canal  compan)’,  an  equivalent  breadth 
of  ground,  along  the  northern  side  of  the  rail  road,  for  the  future 
supply  of  materials  to  the  canal. 

It  is  already,  herein  provided,  that  the  portion  of  the  rail  road, 
at  Harper’s  Ferry  Narrows,  shall  be  thirty  feet  in  width,  for  the 
common  use  of  the  Harper’s  Fjerry  and  Frederick  turnpike,  and 
the  rail  road  companies.  The  canal  company  will  allow  the  use 
by  the  rail  road  company,  of  any  authority  which  they  possess, 
to  obtain  permission  from  the  turnpike  company,  to  the  railroad 
company,  to  lay  their  rails  on  the  part  of  the  said  road  common 
to  both,  the  canal  company  being  bound  by  their  articles  of 
agreement,  only  for  the  graduation  of  the  said  road,  from  the 
Harper’s  Ferry  bridge,  down  to  the  point  at  which  the  said  turn- 
pike w'ill  diverge  from  the  rail  road,  to  ascend  the  hill  above  Mil- 
lar’s Narrows;  and  the  rail  road  company  shall,  also,  adjust  the 
surface  of  that  bridge  to  the  elevation  of  the  pivot  bridge  across 
the  canal,  at  their  own  cost. 

The  rail  road  company  agrees  not  to  continue  the  rail  road 
further  up  the  valley  of  the  Potomac  than  Harper’s  Ferry,  until 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  shall  be  completed  as  far  as 
Cumberland,  provided  that  the  canal  be  completed  thereto,  with- 
in the  term  allowed  by  the  charter  of  the  said  canal  company. 

The  period  of  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  the  acceptance 
of  these  articles  of  compromise,  shall  be  allowed  the  canal  com- 
pany, to  complete  the  graduation  of  the  four  miles  and  one-tenth 
of  rail  road  before  described;  but  the  president  and  directors  of' 
the  canal  company,  shall  urge  the  contractors  who  may  under- 
take the  same,  to  proceed  with  diligence,  and  to  complete  the 
graduation  in  the  shortest  time  practicable,  consistently  with 
the  health  of  the  country. 

In  case  of  any  possible  difference  of  opinion,  or  disagreement 
between  the  two  companies,  in  relation  to  the  construction  of 
these  articles  of  compromise,  such  difference,  or  disagreement, 
shall  be  settled  in  the  mode  provided  by  the  act  aforesaid,  for 
the  settlement  of  the  construction  thereof,  by  the  same  parties. 

This  report  of  the  president  and  directors  was,  after 
debate,  referred  to  a committee,  consisting  of  Richard  S. 
Coxe,  John  Mason,  Archibald  Lee,  Thomson  F.  Mason 
and  Henry  Huntt;and  th«  general  meeting  was  adjourned 
to  the  9th  instant. 

Yesterday,  accordingly,  the  general  meeting  re-assenj- 
hled.  Mr.  Coxe,  under  the  instructions  of  the  commit- 
tee, reported  against  concuri’cnce  in  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, at  the  same  time  expressing  his  dissent  Irom  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee. 

A debate  of  considerable  length  ensued;  after  which,* 
the  question  being  finally  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  president  and  directors  it 
was  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The  aggregate  vote 
being,  in  favor  of  the  compromise,  6,904;  against  it,  1,300. 

A compromise  is  therefore  at  last  effected  of  this  long- 
standing controversy,  the  Baltimore  company  having  (as 
will  be  seen  by  the  proceedings  in  a subsequent  column) 
given  full  authority  to  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
company  to  ratify  what  they  have  already  in  fact  agreed  to. 
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(JiT-The  present  number  contains  twenty-four  pages — eight 
being  added,  the  more  conveniently  to  get-in  the  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee  on  manufactures. 

We  forgot  to  mention  that  the  title  page  and  index  for  the  last 
volume  was  sent  out  with  the  Register  of  the  11th  inst.  and 
that  the  large  supplement  for  that  volume  has  been  generally 
forwarded  to  those  who  have  ordered  it,  and  will  soon  be  sent 
to  all  such.  About  200  copies  yet  remain  for  the  order  of  sub- 
scribers, or  general  sale. 

(^If  any  small  matters  of  business  have  been  neglected  this 
— correspondents  are  respectfully  informed  that  they  will 
be  attended  to  early  in  the  next. 

(l(7>The  foreign  articles  and  news  inserted  are  interesting. 

The  president’s  visit.  Some  who  ou£>;ht  to  know, 
have  thrown  it  out  that  president  Jackson  will  be  too  much 
indisposed  to  proceed  on  his  eastern  tour,  as  was  intend- 
ed— others,  however,  say,  that  he  will  start  next  week. 
The  “New  York  Courier”  gives  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  president  will  more  probably  retire  to  Tennessee, 
and  prepare  for  resigning  his  office;  but  the  “National 
Intelligencer”  thinks  that  such  a retirement  “is  about  the 
last  thing  in  gen.  Jackson’s  mind” — adding,  it  is  “more 
likely  that  he  is  looking  forward  to  a re-election  for  a 
third  time.”  The  latest  accounts  say  that  the  president 
will  start  on  his  journey  about  the  first  of  next  month. 

Tlie  present,  it  seems  probable,  will  be  a great  season 
for  travel,  unless  we  shall  be  revisited  by  the  cholera,  or 
some  other  alarming  disease.  The  secretary  of  the  navy 
is  now  on  a tour,  and  the  “Pennsylvanian”  informs  us 
that  Mr.  Secretary  McLano  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cass  will 
accompany  the  president,  being  joined  at  New  York  by 
the  vice  president;  and  that  Mr.  Secretary  Woodbury 
having  returned,  lie,  with  Mi’.  Duane,  to  be  appointed 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  (in  place  of  Mr.  McL.  who  is 
to  be  transferred  to  the  department  of  state),  will  remain 
at  the  seat  of  government,  and  have  charge  of  the  public 
affairs;  for  it  is  stated  that  the  postmaster-general  will 
make  a tour  through  tlve  west.  It  is  added,  that  Mr.  Clay 
will  pay  a visit  to  the  eastern  states,  and  reported  that 
Mr.  Webster  will  make  a journey  through  the  western.* 
Mr.  Randolph  is  about  to  make  another  voyage  to  Eng- 
land— but,  this  time,  at  his  own  cost!  Many  other  jour- 
nies  are  assigned  to  other  distinguished  individuals,  with 
what  truth  we  know  not;  but  it  seems  certain  that  we  are 
to  have  a “travelling  cabinet.” 

Time  and  space.  A project  is  started,  and,  we  hope, 
will  be  consummated,  of  making  a rail  road  from  JPhila- 
delplda  to  Baltimore,  by  the  way  of  Oxford  and  Port  De- 
posit. The  distance  will  only  be  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
miles — the  transportation  of  commodities  exceedingly 
large,  and  the  time  of  travel,  for  passengers  and  the 
mail,  not  more  than  seven  hours,  at  the  rate  of  going  now 
established  on  the  New  Castle  and  Frenebtown  rail  road 
—without  any  transhipment  of  goods,  or  transfer  of  bag- 
gage— unless  desired  on  the  way.  Such  a road  w ould 
make  a vast  change  in  the  existing  condition  of  things — 
and  especially  in  the  winter  season;  when  passengers 
and  the  mails  have  to  be  dragged  through  the  mud — hub- 
deep,  in  many  places. 

A large  part  of  this  contemplated  road  is  really  com- 
pleted— 45^  miles  at  the  Philadelphia  extremity;  and  the 
stock  has  been  subscribed  for  a rail  road  from  Baltimore 
to  Port  Deposit.  The  middle  section,  tlien,  of  between 
30  and  40  miles,  only,  remains  undetermined. 

When  this  road  shall  be  made,  and  that  from  Baltimore 
to  Washington  is  completed,  as  it  pretty  soon  will  be — 
Philadelphia  will  be  nine  hozirs  distant  from  the  capital 
of  the  United  States! 


' Mr.  Webster,  with  his  lady  and  daughters,  arrived  at  Albany 
on  Monday  last. 
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We  see,  also,  that  a project  is  going  on  to  make  a 
continuous  rail  road  from  Philadelphia  to  the  west  shore 
of  the  Hudson,  opposite  New  York,  via  Trenton,  New 
Brunswick,  Rahway,  Elizabeth  Town,  and  Newark.  We 
much  desire  that  this  may  soon  be  accomplished — and  it 
appears  that  it  will  be.  The  stock  must  be  among  the 
most  profitable  in  the  United  States.  It  is  stated  that  600 
persons,  even  now,  daily  pass  between  New  York  and 
Newark,  over  the  toll-bridges,  besides  those  carried  in 
steamboats,  and  the  transport  of  merchandise  is  equal  to 
82,445  tons  a year!  The  stock  of  the  turnpike  road  be- 
tween these  places  is  800  dollars  for  200  paid — that  of  the 
bridges,  150  for  100  paid.  It  seems  that  the  unwise 
MONOPOLY,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  granted  to 
the  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road  company,  by  the  legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey,  will  not  hold — for  the  new  com- 
pany has  purchased  an  old  turnpike  road,  and  cannot  be 
prevented  from  laying  rails  on  the  sides  of  it!  This  is 
pleasant.  We  would  encourage  home  competition;  aye, 
and  might  be  reconciled  even  to  ‘•free  trade''''  with  foreign- 
ers: but  not  so  far  as  to  admit  English  tapes  and  bobbins, 
while  England  forbids  payment  for  them  in  bread  and 
meat! 

With  these  roads  made  (and  they  must  be  made).  New 
York  will  be  fifteen  hours  distant  h-om  Washington. 

The  prophecy  of  Oliver  Evc-ins  (made  in  the  presence 
of  the  editor  of  the  Register,  and  in  the  house  of  his 
father),  many  years  ago — is  near  its  fulfilment.  Oliver 
Evans  said,  that  the  “child  was  then  born  who  would  tra- 
vel from  Philadelphia  to  Boston  in  one  day.  ” Oliver  al- 
lowed, then,  80  or  90  years — but  it  will  be  done  in  half 
the  time.  Already  the  journey  between  New  York  and 
Boston  is  being  made  in  17  hours  41  minutes,  and  the 
time  on  tll^aii  road  to  be  made  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  (less  than  six  hours),  will  perfect  the 
prophecy — however  it  seemed  to  partake  of  insanitg 
when  first  proclaimed. 

Balti^Iobe  and  Ohio  rail  road.  Since  the  com- 
promise  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company, 
the  prospects  concerning  this  road  are  much  brightened— 
and  by  the  time  when  it  shall  reach  Harper’s  Ferry,  the 
Winchester,  rail  road  will  be  ready  to  join  it— thus 
opening  the  rich  valley  of  Virginia  to  the  commerce  of 
Baltimore,  and  placing  the  land-holders,  as  it  were,  close 
to  a sea-port.  Winchester  will  be  only  from  nine  to  twelve 
hours  distant  from  Baltimore;  and  less,  when  steam 
power  is  used — as  it  will  be.  The  value  of  the  lands  in 
the  valley  will  be  inci’eased  by  millions.  Even  its  fine 
and  fat  cattle,  instead  of  being  wasted,  or  exhausted,  by 
driving,  v/ill  be  carried  to  market  on  the  rail  road. 

The  Frederick  Examiner  states  that  a machine  has 
been  erected  at  the  rail  road  de])Ot  in  that  city,  which  su- 
persedes the  necessity  of  unlading  wagons.  On  Thurs- 
day, of  last  week,  by  its  aid,  the  body  a?id  contents  of  a 
wagon,  Aveighing,  in  all,  about  5,600  lbs.  were  lifted 
from  the  running  gear,  and  placed  upon  a rail  road  car, 
and  sent  to  Baltimore. 

South  Carolina  rail  road.  We  have  pleasing  ac- 
counts of  the  progress  and  prospects  of  this  interesting 
improvement — and  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  will,  when 
completed,  “nullify”  many  Jeremiads  in  that  state;  and, 
perchance,  teach  some  the  importance  of  looking  at  home, 
and  of  relying  on  themselves,  for  prosperity.  During 
•the  last  month,  $.3,617  03  were  received  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers  and  goods.  It  will  soon  reach 
the  fertile  ui>per  country,  and  then  will  w ork— miracles, 
in  public  opinion,  and  teach  men  to  put  their  own  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel.  This  is  all  that  is  wanting,  even  in 
“distressed”  South  Carolina.  We  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  “oppressions  of  the  tariff”  had  the  people 
been  willing  to  work — and  to  expend  upon  their  lands  the 
profits  of  their  crops. 
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Sixty-two  miles  of  this  road  fto  Branchville)  were 
opened  for  public  travelling  on  tne  17th  Nov.  1832,  in 
less  than  two  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
and  on  the  7lh  February  last  the  road  was  opened  to 
Midway,  72  miles.  The  entire  line  of  the  road  seem^  to 
be  only  136  miles,  on  which  all  the  excavations,  embank- 
ments, ditches,  bridges,  &c.  have  been  made;  and  the 
whole  distance  (to  Hamburg)  will  soon  be  opened  for 
public  use.  The  stock  will  be  a very  profitable  one.  It 
IS  expected  to  yield  not  less  than  12  per  cent. 

“The  gboa>s  of  the  south.”  The  St.  Augustine 
Herald  informs  us  that  one  planter  in  Florida  made,  with 
15  hands,  last  season,  50  hogsheads  of  sugar,  7,000  gal- 
lons syrup  and  molasses,  and  2,000  bushels  of  corn- 
realizing  more  than  $600  to  the  hand  in  one  year. 

QC|=»Let  us  see — here  we  have  50,000  lljs.  of  sugar,  on 
which  the  present  duty  is  2^  cents,  and  7,000  gallons  ot 
molasses  at  5 cents — and  the  amount  o( protectioji  on  both 
is  1,600  dollars.  And,  as  only  15  hands  were  employed, 
the  “bounty”  on  each  person,  being  made  up  of  a “tax”  on 
consumers,  for  the  benefit  of  the  only  real  “monopolists” 
in  the  United  States — (if  any  there  are),  because  of  soil 
and  climate,  is  106  dollars  and  67  cents  per  head — a sum 
considerably  more  than  equal  to  the -whole  average -wages 
paid  to  free  agricultural  laborers  in  the  north— out  of 
which  they  clothe  themselves,  paying  all  that  “grievous 
tax”  which  is  laid  on  imported  commodities ! And  it  must 
be  observed,  that  these  15  persons,  on  the  sugar  estate,  also 
raised  2,000  bushels  of  corn,  or  133^  bushels  for  each — 
being  three  or  four  times  the  amount  of  their  own  con- 
sumption. This  is  more  than  equal  to  the  cost  of  the 
food  which  is  furnished  by  the  farmers  to  those  em- 
ployed by  them  in  the  north. 

VVe  may  see  what  will  be  the  effect  on  the  sugar  culti- 
vation when  the  “bounty”  or  “tax”  shall  be  reduced  to 
20  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  or,  on  the  quantities  just  given, 
about  350  dollars,  instead  of  1,600  dollars!  Will  that 
enable  our  sugar  planters  to  withstand  the  competition  of 
free  labor  in  the  East  Indies,  or  of  slave  labor  in  Brazil, 
Cuba,  and  other  places?  Can  they  make  sugar  cheaper 
than  the  Jamaica  planters^  These  last  are  protected  by 
a duty  of  2 cents  and  4 mills  per  lb.  less  th^is  payable 
on  East  India  sugar,  though  equally  produced  in  a Bri- 
tish possession!*  And  yet  we  know  that  the  British  West 
Indies,  apart  from  all  considerations  of  the  slave  ques- 
tion, have  long  been  rapidly  descending  to  poverty.  The 
average  product  is,  perhaps,  less  than  two  per  cent,  on 
capital  vested  in  laud  and  slaves.  Is  there  no  instruction 
in  these  facts? 

Again — there  are  about  2,000,000  slaves  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  average  them  at  200  dollars  a head,  their 
aggregate  value  is  400  millions.  The  demand  for  slaves, 
for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Louisiana  and  Florida,  has 
a most  important  effect  on  the  price  of  slaves,  and  may 
be  estimated  at  25  per  cent,  or  100  millions  of  dollars; 
and,  certainly.,  that  amount  of  PROPEaTT  would  be  lost  to 
the  holders  of  slaves,  if  the  persons  now  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  were  transferred  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  We  are  speaking  of  mere  matters  of  dollars 
and  cents — 'after  the  manner  of  the  “chivalric  and  gene- 
rous south.”  Of  the  moral  effect  to  result  from  render- 
ing it  less  profitable  to  breed  slaves^  we  have  nothing  to 
say — at  the  present  time;  nor  shall  we  calculate  the  con- 
sequences. 

Mohe  “GaoA>'s  OF  THE  SOUTH !”  The  Richmond 
Whig  gives  the  proceeds  of  an  entire  crop  of  tobacco, 
just  sold  at  the  Shoekoe  warehouse,  the  average  of  which 
was  $12  16  per  hundred  pounds. 

"The  British  duties  on  susar  are  as  follows: 

Foreign,  brown  £3  3 0 cwt.  or  15.12  cents  per  lb. 

white  or  clayed  4 6 8 “ 20.8  do. 

British  East  Indies  1 17  0 “ a cents,  nearly. 

West  Indies  17  0 “ 5 6 “ “ 

The  heavy  duty  laid  upon  British  West  India  sugar  is 
for  revenue — but  the  extra  2.4  cents,  assessed  on  British  East 
India  sugar,  and  the  extra  ten  cents  fer  lb.  on  foreign  sugar,  arc 
for  the  protection  of  the  West  India  cultivators.  The  last,  we 
think,  would  be  better  protected  by  a duty  of  7s.  than  of  27s. 
per  cwt.  because  of  the  increased  consumption  which  so  reduced 
» duty  would  cause;  and  a considerable  part  of  the  reduced  duty 
would  go  into  the  price  received  by  the  planters,  foreign  sugars 
being  still  excluded. 


Glass  factories  ir  New  York.  The  following  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  as  a complete  list  of  the  window 
glass  factories  in  New  York: 

At  Verona  and  Vernon,  Oneida  county' — Ontario  and 
Geneva,  Ontario  county — Woodstock,  Ulster  county— 
Hamilton,  Albany  county — Sand-Lake,  Rensselaer  county 

— Redford,  , county — and  Clyde,  Wayne  county. 

Total,  nine. 

At  the  Clyde  factory  there  is  annually  consumed— 40 
tons  pot  ashesj  125  tons  of  sand,  40  tons  house-ashes,  200 
barrels  of  salt,  and  2,500  cords  of  wood,  &c.  The  capi- 
tal is  25,000  dollars — 30  men  are  enqjloyed,  and  150 
persons  subsisted  at  these  works;  and  the  product  is  about 
8,000  bo.xes  of  7 by  9,  annually,  at  $3  per  box — or  24,000 
dollars. 

We  have  no  particular  information  of  the  business  and 
extent  of  the  other  establishments — but  taking  this  as  an 
average,  the  nine  will  produce  the  following  results; 

Annual  consumption. 

360  tons  pot  ashes 
360  tons  house  ashes 
1,125  tons  of  sand 
1,800  barrels  of  salt 
22,500  cords  of  wood. 

Employed  and  subsisted. 

270  workmen,  and  1,350  persons  subsisted. 

Capital,  ^c. 

Capital  225,000  dollars — annual  product  216,000  dollars. 

(Jc;^Fully  two-thirds  of  the  value  annually  created, 
passes  directly  to  land-holders  and  agriculturists,  for 
fuel  and  transportation,  See.  and  the  subsistence  of  the 
workmen  and  their  families;  and  these  iiine  glass  factories 
are  more  beneficial  to  the  land-holders  and  farmers  of 
New  York,  than  is  the  whole  trade  with  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Denmark  to  the  land-holders  and  farmers  of  the  U. 
States;  so  far  as  the  trade  with  these  countries  depends 
on  their  consumption  of  American  products,  according 
to  the  treasury  tables  of  1830 — 'the  latest  that  we  happen 
to  have  before  us. 


The  coal  trade.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  week, 
1,004  boats,  laden  with  41,701  tons  of  coal,  had  de- 
scended the  Schuylkill,  in  the  present  season.  Between 
7,000  and  8,000  tons  a week  are  now  shipped.  The 
price  at  Pottsville  is  $2@2  50 — 'freights  1 25. 

And  up  to  the  1st  of  .Ma}%  there  had  arrived  at  Hones- 
dale,  from  Carboudale,  1,625  rail  road  wagons,  with 
40,621^  tons  of  coal — besides  vast  quantities  of  lumber. 
The  Ilelaware  and  Hudson  canal  is  doing  a great 
business. 

“A  F.tCTonx  GIRL.”  A letter  from  Newport,  R.  I. 
speaking  of  the  calm  and  unruffled  deportment  of 
Avery,  on  his  trial  for  the  murder  of  a young  woman, 
whom  he  is  charged  witli  having  previously  seduced' — • 
says: 

“The  same  feeling  w'hich  the  deportment  of  the  pri- 
soner is  calculated  to  produce,  was  evinced  in  the  crowd- 
ed audience  yesterday,  in  the  examination  of  a young 
lady,  without  its  being  repressed  by  any  doubt  as  to  its 
being  fully  deserved.  1 do  not  allude  to  it,  as  at  all  con- 
nected wdth  the  case,  in  point  of  testimony,  but  simj)ly  as 
one  little  green  spot  in  that  boasted  profession,  the  law, 
w hich,  after  all,  however  noble  it  may  be  as  a science,  is, 
in  the  practice  of  the  day,  a mere  art  of  preventing  wit- 
nesses from  telling  the  truth,  and  an  exercise  of  the  most 
ingenious  deception  upon  the  minds  of  plain,  honest 
men,  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  caught  upon  a jury. 
Whoever  most  excels  in  these  qualifications,  is  the  best 
mere  lawyer.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  however,  there  was 
an  exactly  opposite  result.  A young  female  (she  would 
deserve  any  where  the  ai)pellation  of  lady,  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  deportment),  was  called  upon,  unavoidably, 
to  testify  to  circumstancesextremely  unjileasant  to  a deli- 
cate female  to  detail  in  a public  assembly'.  They  had  no 
relation  to  herself  or  to  the  prisoner.*  The  unaftected 
and  lady-like  manner  in  which  this  young  female  acquit- 
ted herself  under  circumstances  so  peculiarly  trying  as  a 
public  examination  of  this  description,  was  exceedingly 
interesting.  Polished  society  might  find  it  not  a little 

*They  related  to  the  delicate  situation  of  the  murdered  female. 
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difficult  to  furnish  a representative  to  discharj^e  so  pain- 
ful a duty,  with  as  much  of  the  true  dignity  of  modesty 
as  M’as  here  evinced  by  a ‘factory  girl.’  It  was  an  ho- 
nor to  that  valualile  portion  of  our  population  thus  to  be  re- 
presented, and  would  of  itself  repel  the  slander  that  there 
is  necessarily  in  their  employment  any  temlencies  to 
blunt  the  sensibilities  of  females,  or  prevent  a full  cul- 
tivation of  lady-like  and  delicate  refinement.  Even  the 
overbearing  sternness  of  the  examining  counsellors  at  the 
bar  was  laid  aside  from  respect  to  female  delicacy;  and 
the  rare  phenomenon  in  legal  practice  was  exhibited,  of 
the  mere  lawyer  (whose  greatest  merit  is  supposed  to 
consist  in  browbeating  and  confusing  witnesses,  to  pre- 
vent their  telling  the  truth)  being  laid  aside  for  the  true 
courtesy  of  the  gentleman- — the  politeness  of  the  heart.” 

()Cf“The  people  of  the  south,  in  general,  have  about  as 
correct  ideas  of  llie  genei'al  character  and  condition  of 
the  young  women  employed  in  the  well-regulated  facto- 
ries of  tlie  north,  as  of  the  inhabitants  of  capt.  Symmes’ 
inner  world.  'I'his  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  in 
those  who  would  be  “shocked  to  death”  with  the  mere 
apprehension  of  being  called  upon  to  labor — to  receive 
money,  in  wages,  for  work  performed!  But  a better  and 
more  correct  class  of  persons  are  no  whei-e  to  be  found. 
They  are  much  superior,  and  in  almost  every  respect,  to 
the  classes  of  society  from  whence  they  are  drawn,  and 
better  educated;  and  their  lives  are  as  blameless — indeed, 
less  liable  to  injurious  suspicions,  for  very  few  accidents 
happen  among  them.  And  there  is  a good  reason  for 
this-^each  is  made  a guardian,  as  it  were,  of  the  honor  of 
the  establishment  in  which  she  labors — and  a good  re- 
putation is  every  thing  to  these  poor  girls.  There  are 
villages  at  which  several  hundred  young  women  have 
been  employed,  for  years,  with  hardly  a single  impeach- 
ment of  their  chasiity.  They  are  respectable  and  re- 
spected— their  dresses  are  not  so  costly  as  those  of  their 
sisters  who  are  independent  of  manual  labor  for  sup- 
port— but  not  less  neat,  and  tidy,  and  comfortable.  And 
we  have  seen  many  of  them  that  would  have  excited  as 
much  attention  in  the  drawing  room  at  the  president’s 
house,  because  of  their  beauty — as  any'  who  have  ap- 
peared there;  aye,  and,  we  think,  would  have  conducted 
themselves  quite  as  well.  But  what  a horrible  thing 
would  it  be  to  introduce  an  honest  and  well-educated  and 
lovely  “factory  girl,”  wdiei’e  “patches,  paint  and  candle 
light”  are  so  important,  and  “small  talk”  is  only  used, 
because  the  only  sort-of-talk  that  is  understood! 

There  is  a wicked  and  foul  disposition  to  debase  the 
character  of  such  young  women,  and  simply  because 
they  make  an  honest  living  for  themselves!  But  many  a 
man  has  found  to  his  sorrow,  that  a dashing  belle  may  be 
a wife  only  fitted  “to  suckle  fools,”  and  unable  even  to 
“chronicle  small  beer,”  being  no  more  than  a female  ani- 
mal. with  a range  of  intellect  bounded  by. the  fashion  of  a 
frock  or  a petticoat,  and  as  if  without  a soul;  a mere 
play-thing  in  prosperity,  or  a dead-weight  in  adversity'; 
oftentimes  regarded  w ilh  indilTerence  in  the  one  case, 
and  always  despised  in  the  other;  in  neither  a companion 
for  an  intelligent  and  inquiring  nian. 

We  speak  of  the  “factory  girls”  as  we  have  seen  them, 
and  are  entirely  assured  that  they  are.  What  they  may 
be,  under  reduced  wages  and  more  severe  labor  than  is 
now  required  of  them,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  say 
after  1842 — if  so  long  we  live.  Thousands  on  thousands 
of  such  are  now  among  the  most  valued  wives  and  best 
mothers  in  the  land,  offering  their  “jewels”  to  defend  their 
country  in  the  peril  of  war,  or  extend  its  prosperity  in 
the  works  of  peace; — to  tread  the  mountain’s  top,  dive 
into  the  bowels  of  the  eai  lh,  or  march  upon  the  ocean — 
every  where  hohling  up  the  “starry  flag”  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  proclaiming  liberty  and  independence.  Cases  of 
individual  hardship  have  happened,  and  we  would  rather 
that  female  labor  should  find  employment  home,  or  in 
less  dense  masses  than  are  oftentimes  met  with — but  such 
females  are  not  yet  slaves;  and  those  that  are  prudent  and 
thrifty  do  not  generally  remain  many  ye^U's  in  the  facto- 
ries. Some  accumulate  little  fortunes  for  themselves — a 
few  hundred  dollars  to  “begin  the  world  with” — and  the 
fact  that  they  are  honest  and  industrious,  and  careful, 
has  no  effect,  in  the  north,  to  exclude  them  from  socicty, 
or  degrade  them  in  the  public  estimation! 


“Mighty  feoods,”  Very  little  rain  fell  daring  the 
month  w hich  ended  two  or  three  weeks  ago — but  since 
then  there  has  been  a general  rain,  and  a vast  quantity  of 
water  has  fallen,  as  the  following  brief  notices  will  shew. 

The  Connecticut  T\\er  had  risen  near  twenty  feet — and 
caused  much  damage;  but  we  have  not  many  particulars. 

The  Hudson  and  its  chief  tributary',  xhe  jMohawk,  rose 
to  an  exirao'-dinary  height,  doing  great  injury  at  Troy', 
Albany,  and  many  other  places,  and  several  lives  were 
lost  by  the  breaking  up  of  rafts,  &c.  and  of  persons  en- 
gaged i:i  attempts  to  preserve  jtroperty.  The  rise  of  wa- 
ter is  called  “unparalleled.”  The  low'er  pai’t  of  Albany 
was  completely  inuitdated — the  streets  were  impassable, 
except  in  boats  or  carriages,  for  some  distance  above  the 
Eagle  Hotel.  Oite  of  the  hr  idges  across  the  IVlobawk  was 
carried  away'.  The  beautiful  gardens  on  the  islands  in 
the  Hudson,  below  Albany,  were  destroyed,  and  many 
tiehis  on  the  main  land  overflowed.  ''I  he  loss  of  property 
was  exceedingly  heavy',  on  the  l4th,  15th  and  l6th  ins  t. 
It  w'as  apprehended  that  the  canals  had  been  seriously  in- 
jured. We  cannot  give  particulars.  Such  a flood,  was  not 
expected  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  hence  the  injury 
was  increased. 

The  waters  of  the  Delaware  reached  an  uncommon 
height  on  the  16th  and  17lh  instant,  and  much  damage 
W'as  sustained. 

^ The  Susquehannah  w’as  18  feet  above  low  water  mark 
at  Harrisburg,  on  the  16th,  and  still  rising.  It  was  the 
greatest  flood  remembered  by  the  oldest  inhabitants — 
much  higher  than  the  e.xtraordi nary  one  that  happened 
16  years  ago.  The  river  was  exceedingly  violent  and 
“wicked,”  as  we  have  heard  a person  call  it,  and  the  rush 
of  vvaters,  at  certain  points,  awful.  We  have  not  seen 
any  statement  of  the  damages  sustained,  but  they  have 
been  lai-ge.  It  is  expected  that  several  of  the  canals  have 
been  iijured.  Some  persons  were  drowned,  in  at- 
tempting to  save  lumber  and  other  property. 

The  Dotomac  has  been  very  full,  and  wafted  a great 
quantity' of  produce,  lumber,  coal,  &c.  tow  ards  the  mar- 
ket on  the  sea  board;  but  we  have  not  heard  of  much 
injury  being  done  on  tlie  shores  of  this  river. 

The  Ohio  was  23  feet  above  low  water  at  Wheeling, 
on  the  IS^ih  iitst.  The  flood  in  this  river  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  height,  and  no  particu- 
lar damage  is  stated. 

What  a vast  amount  of  water  must  have  descended  in 
four  or  flve  days,  which,  after  saturating  the  parched 
earth,  hurled  such  torrents  towards  the  sea!  The  mind 
can  hardly  grasp  an  idea  of  the  quantity',  though  the  fact 
is  presented,  that  rivers,  from  a half  a mile  to  a mile,  or 
more,  w’ide,  had  a volume  twenty  feet  deeper  than  visual, 
hurried  forward  at  the  rate  of  ten,  or  more,  miles  an 
hour,  at  particular  places. 

The  loss  of  life  has  been  considerable.  Many  bridges, 
dams,  mills  and  other  buildings  have  been  swept  away, 
and  immense  quantities  of  lumber  and  saw-logs,  &.c.  are 
lost.  In  a good  many  instances,  stone  buildings  have 
been  cleared  to  their  foundations.  The  rivers  and 
streams  of  Vermont  have  been  as  violent  as  others.  The 
general  amount  of  damages  sustained  is  exceedingly 
large — and  the  range  of  the  rain-flood  unprecedented. 

The  cholera.  The  total  number  of  deaths  by  this 
disease  in  Havanna^and  its  suburbs,  from  the  1st  of  March 
to  the  13th  April  inclusive,  is  now  given  at  only  6,831. 
On  the  1st  March  35;  on  the  13lh  April  22.  Greatest 
number  of  deaths  on  the  22d  March — 78  white,  255  co- 
lored— 333.  This  was  not  only  the  highest  aggregate, 
but  also  the  highest  number  of  either  class  of  persons. 

A letter  from  Matanzas,  dated  April  24  says,  that  the 
cholei  a had  nearly  ceased  at  that  place — but  was  ravaging 
the  estates,  some  losing  40  or  more  slaves  in  3 days.  On 
others  it  is  said  that  all  had  died. 

The  Paris  papers  have  official  returns  of  the  mortality 
caused  by  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  France.  From  its  com- 
mencement until  the  first  of  January,  1833,  the  whole 
number  of  patients  was  229,534 — of  those  who  perished 
94,666.  It  appeared  in  fifty  of  the  departments;  those 
of  the  south  suffered  much  less  than  the  northern: 
the  western  less  than  the  eastern.  The  government  ex- 
pended nearly  thirteen  hundred  thousand  francs  in  pro- 
viding food,  medicul  aid  and  other  necessaries,  foi  the 
relief  of  the  poor. 
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A good  many  cases  of  cholera  have  lately  happened  at 
Vicksburg,  Miss,  and  some  at  Nashville. 

Natchez.  Thex’e  has  been  a great  excitement,  and 
the  largest  meeting  of  the  people  ever  had  in  this  city, 
because  of  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of  several  negroes, 
thrown  into  some  of  the  gullies  and  slightly  covered 
with  earth;  and  the  consequent  spread  of  a report  tlu'ough 
the  country  that  the  cholera  was  killing  the  people  so  fast 
that  the  survivors  had  not  time  to  bury  them,  &c.  It 
appears  that  the  bodies  found  were  those  of  slaves,  that 
had  belonged  to  certain  “negro  traders” — who,  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  interment,  had  thus  disposed  of  their  re- 
mains— at  which  the  people  were  properly  indignant,  &«. 

The  “Natchez  Courier”  of  the  25th  April  says' — It  is 
a known  and  indisputable  fact,  that  the  cholera  has  re-ap- 
peared  in  New  Orleans,  to  what  extent,  having  nothing 
before  us  from  the  authorities  of  that  city,  we  are  unable 
to  determine;  but  we  do  know,  that  scarcely  a boat  ar- 
rives from  that  port,  without  more  or  less  sick  on  board, 
with  that  disease.  Among  other  passengers  there  had 
been,  during  tlie  previous  week,  many  negroes,  some  of 
whom  have  died  of  the  cholera,  perhaps  eight  or  ten — • 
but  not  a single  case  has  originated  here,  nor  has  any  one 
of  our  citizens  been  attacked,  that  we  have  been  enabled 
to  learn. 

The  new  tariff  xaw.  The  following  are  the  modest 
Opinions  of  the  Leeds  [England]  Mercury,  concerning 
the  new  tariff  law  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  the 
proceeding  of  a foreign  government  interferes  with  the 
interests  of  Englishmen,  every  genuine  Johi  Bidl  “opens 
only  one  eye,”  as  our  Indians  say,  to  see  the  merits  of  the 
matter.  The  passage  of  this  bill  is  called  “a  most  ar- 
bitr.ary  proceeding,  and,  indeed,  a gross  breach  of  faith'' 
—•because  that  the  products  of  the  woollen  manufactui’ers 
of  Leeds  and  Huddersfield  may  not  be  sent  to  the  United 
States,  at  a duty  of  five  per  cent.  Modest  and  liberal  John 
Bull!  “A  breach  of  faith!”  Between  whom?  Was 
Mr.  Bull  a party  to  the  tariff  act  of  18.S2?  Has  he  not, 
an  hundred  times,  regulated  his  own  tariff  by  simple  or- 
ders in  council,  concocted  in  secret,  and  put  into  opera- 
tion at  the  chief  ports,  -without  a moment's  ivarnmg  to  the 
parties  interested?  Does  not  John  assess  an  average  duty 
of  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  all  the  chief  productions  of 
the  land  and  labor  of  the  United  States,  cotton  only  ex- 
cepted! But  John  grumbles  because  the  duty  on  coarse 
woollens,  reduced,  by  ourselves,  in  a spirit  of  compro- 
mise—have,  in  the  same  spix'it,  and  to  please  om-selves, 
been  temporarily  raised  to  the  duty  which  is  payable  on 
other  woollen  cloths!  and  notwuthstanding  a greater  ad- 
vantage has  been  given  hixu  in  stuff  goods,  linens  and 
silks!  “A  BREACH  OF  FAITH,”  John? — a breach  of  fixiih 
between  the  United  States  of  Amex-ica,  and  the  log-wood 
dyers  of  cloth,  made  out  of  old  clothes,  at  Leeds,  which, 
like  Peter  Pindar’s  I’azors,  are  sent  out  “^o  sell,"  in 
Amei’ica.  O rare  and  modest,  John  Bull.  We  px’ay  thee 
—open  both  eyes,  John.  Look  at  home,  John.  Reform 
thyself.  Bo  “free  trade,”  and  then  we’ll  talk  with  thee 
about  it.  Father  John ! 

From  the  Leeds  Mercury. 

Mr.  Clay’s  tariff  bill  has  been  smuggled  through  the  American 
house  of  representatives,  by  one  of  those  original  and  startling 
manoeuvres  which  distinguish  tliat  republican  legislature.  The 
house  had  been  all  the  session  discussing  the  tariff  bill  introduc- 
ed by  Mr.  Verplanck,  which  went  to  make  great  reductions  on 
Imported  goods;  the  manufacturing  party  struggled  hard  again.st 
it,  and  the  southerns  as  hard  in  its  favor:  the  bill  had  reached 
its  third  reading,  when — lo!  some  member  moved,  ‘^as  an  amend- 
ment,” to  leave  out  all  the  word^  after  “that,”  and  substitute 
for  them  the  tariff  bill  which  Mr.  Clay  had  carried  in  the  senate! 
The  motion  was  carried  by  a vote  of  120  to  85;  and  by  this  most 
extraordinary  piece  of jockeyship,  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  passed  in  one 
day. 

We  regret  to  say,  that  this  bill  is  not  only  much  worse  than 
that  of  Mr.  Verplanck,  hut  is  decidedly  less  liberal  than  that  of 
last  July.  The  tarilf  of  July,  1832,  was  to  have  cotric  into  ope- 
ration on  the  3(1  of  March,  but  if  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  should  finally 
pass  the  senate,  to  which  house  it  has  been  returned,  that  tariff 
will  never  take  eftect  at  all,  except  as  modified  by  the  new  bill. 

By  the  tariff  of  last  year  the  lowest  qualities  of  woollen  goods 
were  allowed  to  be  introduced  at  a duty  of  five  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem, and  great  quantities  of  goods  bave'gone  out  from  the 
neighborhood  of  i.eeds  and  Huddersfield  on  the  faith  of  that  ar- 
rangement; but  Mr.  Clay’s  hill  raises  the  duty  on  these  goods  to 
fifty  percent,  and  every  yard  of  the  low  woollens  sent  from  Eug- 
(and  msst  either  pay  that  duty  or  be  sent  back  lo  this  country! 


This  is  a most  arbitrary  proceeding,  and  is  indeed  a gross  breach 
of  faith. 

The  other  arrangements  of  Mr.  Clay’s  bill  are  to  let  the  du- 
ties fixed  by  the  tariff  of  last  July  remain  in  operation  till  the 
31st  of  December  next,  after  which  they  are  to  be  reduced  by 
driblets — one-tenth  of  the  excess  of  those  duties  over  20  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  to  be  taken  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  1833,  ano- 
ther tenth,  at  the  end  of  1835,  another  tenth  in  1837,  another 
tenth  in  1839,  in  1481  one  half  of  the  remainder,  and  at  the  end 
of  1842  the  duties  are  to  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  at  which  they 
are  to  continue. 

Our  Bradford  and  Keighley  friends  are  almost  the  only  persons 
in  England  whom  this  tariff  will  benefit,  as  worsted  stuff  goods, 
which  have  hitherto  paid  25  per  cent,  duty,  are  to  be  admitted 
duty  free.  Linens  and  silks  are  al-so  to  be  admitted  duty  free, 
which  will  be  an  advantage  to  Barnsley  and  Manchester. 

British  “free  trade.”  The  Newcastle  (Eng.)  Chro- 
nicle, speaking  of  tire  tinibex*  ti-ade,  says — Within  the 
last  few  days,  several  vessels  have  been  taken  up  here  to 
go  to  Memel  to  take  in  a cargo  of  timber,  from  thence 
proceed  to  Canada,  where  the  cxirgo  will  be  delivered, 
and  immediately  reshipped  and  brought  to  this  port  as 
American  [Canadian]  timber!  W'bat  an  absurd  state  of 
law  it  must  be  tiiat  can  render  such  a system  px’ofitable, 
and  yet  what  an  outciy  was  I’aised  against  the  ministex's 
when  they  attempted  to  alter  it! 

1'eas.  It  would  appear  (says  the  Boston  Centinel) 
that,  in  the  article  of  teas,  as  in  some  other  ax’ticles,  we 
wex’e  in  danger  of  losing  tlie  benefit  of  our  own  x'eductioii 
or  abolition  of  duties,  by  the  incidental  increase  of  pxdce 
by  the  producers.  The  Hong  merchants  of  Canton, 
hearing  of  our  new  tariff,  naturally  calculated  on  an  in- 
creased consuiDption  and  demand  for  the  principal  in- 
gredient of  our  afternoon  bevei-age,  and  are  said  to  have 
endeavored  to  get  naoi-e  pr.ofit  themselves,  by  our  expect- 
ed augmented  indulgence  in  the  herbs  of  the  east. 

The  markets.  On  Wednesday  last,  green  peas  were 
selling  in  the  New  York  market  at  50  cents  per  peck,  and 
stx’aw berries  at  150  cents  per  quart.  On  the  same  day, 
green  peas,  at  Baltimore  18;^@25  cents  per  peck,  and 
strawberries  6^@124  cents  per  quai't.  It  is  probable  that 
peas  will  be  sold  at  25  cents  tbe  bushel,  this  day,  in  Bal- 
timore'— May  26 — and  a plenty  of  fine  stx’awberries  at  6|- 
cents  per  quart. 

The  PROTESTED  DRAFT.  The  Pennsjdvanian  says~that 
the  United  States  bank  has  presented  the  protested  dx'aft, 
amounting  to  nearly  a million  of  dollars,  to  the  United 
Slates  government,  with  a claim  for  damages  at  tl>e  x*ate 
of  fifteen  per  cent.  By  the  late  airivals  at  New  York, 
the  original  draft  and  [xrotest  have  been  retmmed  lo  the 
bank,  and  the  directory  of  that  institution  has  sent  in  its 
bill  of  damages  to  the  tx’easury  departiuent. 

[\Ve  have  heard  that  the  bank  proposed  to  collect  the 
di-aft — but  that  the  government  would  sell  it,  and  the 
bank  became  the  purchaser.  In  this  case,  the  affair  is  a 
mex’e  business  ti’ansaction,  and  the  bank  ought  to  claim 
of  the  United  States  what  would  be  claimed  of  an  indi- 
vidual, in  a similar  matter:  and  yet  mirabile  dictu!— 
half  a thousand  columns  of  “indignation”  are  being  ma- 
nufactured on  this  account,  for  the  “by  authority” 
presses.  The  making  of  such  a draft,  w'e  ratl.er  appre- 
hend, has  few  px-ecedents,  if  any — and,  surely,  the  sale 
of  it  was  not  called  for,  unless  because  of  some  imperious 
demands  on  tlie  treasux-y,  with  which  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed. But  if  the  government  trades  in  drafts,  the  lex  7ner- 
catoria  is  just  as  applicable  as  it  would  be  to  a private  in- 
dividual— and  the  fuss  made  about  it  is  childisli,  oi’ 

base. 

Mr.  Eavdolph  and  the  banxc  of  the  U.vited  State.s. 
From  the  Itichmond  fi  hig. — ^John  Randolph,  of  Roan- 
oke, for  some  days,  (and  we  believe  still),  in  this  city,  is 
understood  to  have  declared  himself  distinctly  and  decid- 
edlv  In  favor  of  x'enewing  the  charter  of  the  jiresent  bank 
of  the  United  States.  We  learn  lhat.his  course  of  argu- 
ment is  somewhat  this:  that  his  opinion  of  its  unconstitix- 
tionality  lias  not  changed,  but  that  he  views  that  question 
as  withdrawm,  and  the  country  brought  to  the  alternatives 
of  choosing  between  the  ])i‘esent  institution  and  one  of 
moi*e  extensive  powers  and  capital,  to  be  established  for 
the  special  betiejit  of  jyir.  Van  Jiuren.  Mr.  Randolph 
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believes  that  the  southern  people  only  are  influenced  by 
constitutional  scruples  in  their  opposition  to  the  new 
charter;  that  if  the  present  institution  is  overthrown, 
another  of  more  doubtful  utility,  and  of  enlarged  capaci- 
ties, will  be  immediately  erected  in  its  stead,  and  brought 
under  the  control  of  the  executive  for  electioneering  pur- 
poses; and  he  prefers  an  institution  which  he  knows,  and 
which  has  proved  useful  and  independent,  to  another 
untried,  and  which  may  fall  under  government  influence, 
and  enlarge  the  already  dangerous  extent  of  executive 
power.* 

Randolph  arrived  iii  Baltimore  on  Sunday  last, 
a«d  oa  the  next  day  proceeded  to  Philadelphia. 

The  “American,”  noticing  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph in  this  city,  gave  the  following  account  of  it.  Mr. 
K.  is  said  to  have  been  “much  offended,”  because  of  the 
crowd — but  the  singularity  of  his  equipage  and  proceed- 
ings, were  legitimate  causes  for  that  curiosity  which  his 
presence  excited.  Alany  wished  to  see  what  sort  of  an 
animal  it  w'as  within  the  vehicle — which,  as  one  who  saw 
it  Slid,  looked  as  though  it  migiit  have  been  digged  out  of 
the  ruins  of  an  old  coach  house  which  had  “flourished 
before  the  revolution.  ” If  “Roanoke”  will  not  do  things 
like  other  people,  he  cannot  expect  that  the  people  will 
treat  him  as  they  would  another  man.  And  after  all,  Mr. 
R.  would,  perhaps,  have  been  sorely  mortified  if  his  ar- 
rival had  not  created  any  sensation,  though  only  of  the 
“groundlings,”  let  loose  on  a Sunday  evening.  Erostra- 
tus  burnt  the  temple  of  Ephesus,  for  fame— others  seek 
and  obtain  it  by  other  means. 

From  the  American,  The  hon.  John  Rar^dolph  reached 
this  city  on  Sunday  afternoon  from  Washington,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Philadelphia  yesterday  morning.  He  travelled 
in  his  old  fashioned  English  coach  and  four;  with  a postil- 
lion on  one  of  tl\e  leading  horses,  and  Juba  on  the  box. 
We  learn  that  his  passage  through  Pratt  street  to  the  city 
hotel  was  the  occasion  of  some  little  inconvenience  and 
irritation  to  him.  His  remarkable  equipage  came  lei- 
surely along  that  street  just  about  the  time  of  the  arrival 
of  the  steamboat  Kentucky,  and  thus  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  crow'd  of  persons  who  were  iu  waiting  to  wit- 
ness her  arrival,  as  well  as  the  hundreds  who  had  just 
landed  from  her,  at  the  intersection  of  Eight  and  Pratt 
streets.  It  was  soon  generally  undei’stood  that  Mr.  R. 
was  in  the  coach,  and  curiosity,  on  the  part  of  some,  and 
the  force  of  the  example  on  others,  immediately  induced, 
numbers  of  the  spectators  to  follow  him.  By  the  time 
he  reached  the  hotel,  we  learn  that  the  crowd  was  so 
dense  in  front  of  it  that  his  entrance  at  the  principal  door 
was  impossible;  at.length  the  equipage  proceeded  to  the 
private  door  on  Fayette  street,  and  he  was  conveyed  from 
the  coach  into  the  hotel  in  the  arms  of  Juba.  Mr.  R’s 
appearance  is  said  to  indicate  an  extremely  delicate  state 
of  health. 


* The  “Richmond  Enquirer”  thus  notices  the  preceding — 
report  has  been  sedulously  got  up  for  some  w'eeks,  that 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  would  be  certainly  rechartered — 
perhaps  with  some  modifications.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
reconcile  to  the  public  this  arrangement,  by  this  sort  of  argument 
— that  w’e  are  to  choose  between  a treasury  bank  and  the  pre- 
sent bank  of  the  United  States!  Indeed,  this  idea  has  been  car- 
ried so  far,  that  a member  elect  to  the  next  congress,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  as  violent  an  opponent  o'f  the  bank  of  the  United 
fitates  as  any  man  breathing,  has  lately  declared  in  this  city, 
that  he  would  probably  go  for  the  bank,  not  a bank — for  the  pre- 
sent institution  with  some  modifications,  rather  than  take,  what 
he  is  pleased  to  term,  a New  York  Van  Buren  bank!  The  de- 
sign of  the  bank  friends  seems  to  be,  to  drive  us  into  one  net  by 
the  panic  fear  of  getting  into  another.” 

And  J^ds— “The  voice  of  Virginia  is  against  this  institution 
— loud,  distinct,  unchangeable.  It  is  against  the  New  York 
scheme,  if  any  such  should  be  entertained — and  w'e  are  much 
mistaken,  if  it  be  not  also  against  the  treasury  substitute,  if  any 
such  should  be  brought  forward.  True — Mr.  Calhoun  and  a 
few  of  his  friends  in  congress,  may  be  in  favor  of  the  bank — but 
has  always  been  its  friend.  lie  was  one  of  its  fathers — and 
notwithstanding  his  present  new-fangled  doctrines  of-  state- 
rights,  he  will  be  found  its  advocate  at  the  next  congress!  But 
the  mas.s  of  the  south  will  be  strongly  opposed  to  it — let  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  be  assured  of  it.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  would  rather  see  the  government  sustain  a grievous  incon- 
venience, from  the  want  of  such  an  institution;  we  would  ra- 
ther see  it  pay  10, 1.^ , 20  per  cent,  more  for  transmitting  its  funds 
from  place  to  place,  than  violate  by  such  an  institution,  the 
federal  constitution.”  (O  dear— Obsta  Principiis!] 


United  States  bank  stock.  We  have  the  pleasure 
to  say  tliat  the  honest  gentlemen-brokers  of  New  York, 
are  still  being  punished.  In  spite  of  all  sorts  of  fabrica- 
tions^ the  stock  rises;  and  on  the  22d  was  at  114^ — and 
fearfully  expected  to  go  still  higher. 

Massachusetts.  The  ladies' fair  ^ at  Boston,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  blind,  produced  near  twelve  thousand  dollars; 
and  a similar  fair,  for  the  same  kind  purpose  (previously 
held),  yielded  the  large  sum  of  three  tliousand  dollars,  in 
the  comparatively  small  town  of  Salem,  which  had  al- 
ready contributed  six  hundred  dollars. 

The  Boston  Transcript  says— We  are  pleased  to  learn 
that  something  is  at  last  to  be  done,  and  with  energy,  to 
ensure  the  immediate  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
monument.  A gentleman  of  this  city  has  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  government  of  the  Massachusetts  mechanic 
association,  offering  a donation  of  $5,000,  on  condition  that 
$50,000  shall  be  raised  by  subscription  within  three 
months,  for  the  purpose  above  specified.  A meeting  of 
the  association  was  held  last  evening,  and  from  the  spirit 
manifested  by  the  members,  there  is  not,  weare  informed, 
the  slightest  doubt  tliatthe  work  will  go  on  and  be  finish- 
ed forthwith. 

The  estate,  corner  of  Treraont  and  Beacon  streets,  well 
known  as  the  Eliot  estate,  measuring  184  feet  8 inches 
on  Beacon  and  65  on  Tremont  street,  backing  on  Philips’ 
place,  containing  10,954  feet,  was  lately  sold  at  $3  10 
per  f^oot.  The  right  to  one-seventh  part  of  Philips* 
place,  so  called,  being  all  the  interest  and  estate  of  the 
heirs  of  the  late  Wm.  H.  Eliot  therein,  subject  to  the 
rights  of  light,  air  and  drainage  belonging,  to  the  mansion 
house  estate  above  described,  at  $450. 

We  understand  that  a company  of  gentlemen  have  pur- 
chased the  White  estate,  so  called  in  Roxbury,  for 
$26,000,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  thereon  a number  of 
elegant  cottages.  This  estate  has  long  been  known  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  spots  in  this  vicinity. 

{Advocate. 

Professional  men.  According  to  Williams’  Annual 
Register,  for  1833,  just  published,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  professions  of  divinity,  law,  and  physic,  in  the 


state  of  New  York,  is  as  follows; 

Attorneys  and  counsellors  at  law, 1,956 

Physicians  and  surgeons, 2,580 

Cleigij,  viz: 

Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists, 502 

Baptists, 448 

Methodists, 401 

Episcopalians,.. 163 

Reformed  Dutch, 106 

Associate  Reformed, 29 

Lutherans, 14 

Other  denominations, 78 


Total, 1,741 


Pennsylvania.  It  is  estimated  that,  since  the  open- 
ing of  canal  navigation  this  sju’ing,  Easton  has  sent  to 
market  about  100,000  barrels  of  flour,  70,000  bushels  of 
corn,  8,000  barrels  of  whiskey,  and  5,000  barrels  of  lin- 
seed oil,  besides  large  quantities  of  other  productions, 
among  which  was  a considerable  quantity  of  roofing  slate, 
a large  quarry  of  that  article  having  been  worked  for 
some  time  in  that  neighborhood. 

It  is  also  said  of  this  flourishing  town,  that  iqiwards  of 
fifty  buildings,  chiefly  brick,  will  be  erected  there  this 
season,  and  a large  edifice,  for  the  Lafayette  college,  112 
feet  front,  will  be  commenced.  In  addition  to  the  mer- 
chandise and  produce  of  the  neighborhood,  which  we 
have  noticed  above  as  coming  from  Easton,  we  may  add 
that,  in  the  last  week,  64  Mauch  Cliunk  boats,  loaded  with 
3,147  tons  of  Lehigh  coal,  entered  the  canal,  and  contri- 
buted towards  the  $1,648  received  during  the  week. 

Maryland.  James  H.  Alexander,  esq.  civil  engineer, 
and  professor  Ducatel,  of  the  university  of  Maryland, 
have  been  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  to  col- 
lect and  prepare  the  materials  for  a geographical  and  to- 
pographical chart  of  the  state,  and  a geological  survey 
thereof.  Philip  P.  Tyson,  esq.  will  assist  in  the  latter. 
These  interesting  matters  are  committed  to  gentlemen 
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happily  fitted  to  execute  them  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

‘Baltimoue.  We  iiave  more  than  once  menflom’d,  an 
addition  to  this  city  which  is  now  bi  ing  raadr,  hy  the  im- 
provement of  a property  called  ‘‘Canton,”  wliich  lies  on 
our  river,  south  of  Fell’s  Point,  and  has  a fine  depth  ol 
■water  along  its  front.  The  company  having  expended  a 
large  sum  of  money  in  levelling,  filling  up,  and  opening 
the  property,  and  built  a long  line  of  wharves,  &c.  &c. 
on  Saturday  last  offered  200  of  their  lots  for  sale,  all  which 
were  disposed  of.  These  lots  are  generally  20  by  CO 
feet,  and  varied  from  one  hundred  to  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, according  to  location.  The  whole  product  of  the 
sale  exceeded  30,000  dollars. 

Buildings  will  be  immediately  commenced  on  many  of 
these  lots,  and  we  may  soon  expect  to  see  a new  town 
rising  up.  It  is  intended  that  the  rail  roads  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  Canton,  and  the  time  is  not  distant,  we  think, 
■when  a lively  and  large  business  will  be  carried  on  there. 
The  whole  tract  is  said  to  abound  with  good  w ater. 


CtTMBEiiEAWD  SUEFEKERS.  The  following  is  a return 
of  the  monies  collected  in  the  several  wards  of  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  by  the  late 
fire  at  Cumberland: 


1st  ward, 
2d  do.. 
3d  do.. 
4th  do.. 
5th  do . , 
6th  do. . 
7th  do.. 
8th  do., 
^th  do.. 
10th  do.. 
11th  do. 
I2th  do. 


.$1.51  62 
..129  25 
. .138  93 
..171  16 
..216  75 
.1,014  27 
1,714  12 
. .150  .37 
. .986  50 
. .360  88 
. .683  -48 
. .143  95 


Total $5856  28 

In  addition,  one  gentleman  of  the  6th  and  another  of  the 
7th  wards  had,  individually,  forwarded  150  dollars  each: 
making  the  whole  sum  $6,156  28. 

The  7th,  6lh  and  9th  wards  are  always  the  heaviest 
contributors  on  occasions  of  this  sort.  They  are  com- 
pact, and  the  cliief  seats  of  business;  and  many,  resident 
in  other  wards,  have  their  jdaces  of  business  in  these,  and 
80  swell  the  amounts  obtained  in  them. 


EwuiKATio?!  TO  MiciiTOAN.  The  Detroit  Courier 
mentions  the  arrival  at  that  place,  of  seven  steamboats, 
from  Buffalo,  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  inst.  with  2,610 
passengers. 

We  are  told  that  the  steamboats  at  Buffalo  oftentimes 
de])art  previous  to  the  lime  appointed,  to  avoid  the  pres- 
sure of  persons  w isliing  to  take  passage  in  them. 


Texas.  By  the  brig  Fredericksburg,  arrived  at  ICew 
York  from  Matamoras,  w-e  learn,  (.says  the  Courier),  that 
a vessel  of  war  from  Vera  Cruz,  arrived  at  that  place  a 
fe>v  days  previous  to  her  sailing,  with  troops,  who,  -with 
others  assembled  at  that  place,  amounting  altogether  to 
about  350  men,  were  to  march  in  a short  time  to  Texas 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  American  emigrants  from 
that  place. 

[Texas  has  been  considered  as  a sort  of  neutral,  or 
middle  ground,  for  the  congregation  of  all  sorts  of  ad- 
veiiturers,  making  laws  for  themselves,  in  fact,  though 
pretending  to  res[>ect  tliose  of  Mexico.  The  550  troo])s 
above  mentioned  were  to  be  joined  hy  1,200  others,  and 
eight  pieces  of  artillery;  and  the  prevailit)g  anarchy  will 
probably  be  put  down,  very  promptly.] 

Late  treaty  w-tth  Denmark.  The  Washington 
Globe  contains  a list  shewing  the  result  of  every  claim 
presented  to  the  board  of  commissioners  under  the  late 
treaty  w'iih  Denmark.  The  full  amount  aw'arded  in  all 
tlie  cases  is  $2,154,425.  The  sum  actually  payable  is 
$670,564  78, 

Imftjrent  tixlains.  The  progress  of  crime  in  tlie 
United  States  is  appalling.  The  exports  from  Europe  of 
murdei-ers,  robbers,  gamblers,  thieves  and  pick-pockets, 
&c.  W'iih  thousands  of  paupers,  are  “free”  enough,  in- 
deed ! Strong  measures  must  be  adopted  to  prevent  their 
various  depredations  and  impositions  on  society.  The 
punishment  of  those  convicted  should  be  sure,  and  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law  certain,  without  the  hope  of  execu- 
tive pardons.  Let  the  penitentiaries  be  enlarged,  if  ne- 
cessary— 'and  second  offences  close  their  doors  against  the 
egress  of  persons  condemned  for  any  crime  resulting 
from  manifest  perA'ersions  of  the  heart — while  the  unfor- 
tunate should  be  more  tenderly  dealt  with,  and  encouraged 
to  reform  themselves.  But  so  it  is,  that  ti)e  meshes  of 
the  law  are  too  often  broken  through  by  “rogues  of  dis- 
tinction,” who  are  artists  in  villainy. 


Virginia.  The  Winchester  Republican  says — ^^Ve 
have  received  a printed  catalogue  of  the  officers  and  stu- 
<lents  of  the  university,  for  the  present  session.  It  gives 
Hs  great  pleasure  to  see  that  the  number  of  students  who 
have  matriculated  during  the  term  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  session,  except  the  second:  In  1825,  the  whole 

amount  of  matriculates  was  123;  1826,  177;  1827,  128; 
i827-’28,  131;  1828-’29,  130;  1829-’30, 133;  1830-’31, 133; 
18.31-’32,  140;  1832-’33,157. 

The  total  estimate  of  expenses  for  the  session  of  ten 
jMonths,  exclusive  of  hooks  and  stationary,  clothing  and 
pocket  money,  is  $23. 

We  understand  that  a fine  spirit  of  order  and  industry 
now  pervades  the  institution — and  that  the  students  are 
■actively  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  examination  in 

July. 

We  learn  with  regret  that  the  university  of  Virginia  is 
about  to  lose  the  .services  of  Dr.  Jiobley  Dunylisori,  he 
having  accepted  the  chair  of  materia  medica,  therapeu- 
tics, hygiene,  aivd  medical  jurisprudence,  in  the  university 
of  Maryland. 

Mississtpfi.  a new  and  flourishing  town  of  fifty 
houses,  called  Amsterdam,  has  jumped  up  on  the  Big 
Black  river,  about  100  n)iles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  in  the  last  12  months.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
rich  cotton-growing  country,  and  steamboats  easily  ascend 
to  k. 


One  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston  Centinel  was  lately 
assaulted  in  the  street,  after  nightfall,  by  some  ruffian, 
supposed  to  be  a gambler,  tlie  editor  alluded  to  having 
aided  Iti  the  ex])Osure  of  a den  of  villains  of  that  charac- 
ter. Since  the  assault  he  has  received  the  follow  ing  ano- 
n3'mous  note  through  the  post  office: 

Boston,  May  5,  1833. 

Sir:  The  personal  chastisement  inflicted  on  you  on 
Monday  night,  must  convince  j‘ou  that  justice,  though 
slow,  is  sure.  You  have  received  an  anonymous  hint  that 
for  a certain  paragraph  lliat  appeared  in  your  paper  some 
time  back,  (the  object  of  which  was  to  call  the  public 
attention  to  a certain  house  in  this  city),  you  should  not  go 
unpunished. 

If  you  are  wise.  Institute  no  inquiries  into  this  affair, 
hut  let  it  blow  over,  lest  a greater  evil  befal  v'ou,  the  Loss 
of  life;  for  if  that  be  extinguished,  there  is  no  promethean 
heat  that  can  that  light  relume.  I liave  given  youf  brother 
editor  of  tlie  Galaxy,  a much  broader  ])reliminary  hint 
than  I have  ever  gave  you,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  this 
affair  of  yours  will  convince  him,  there  is  someth#ig  more 
in  them  than  meets  the  eye  or  flesh  in  these  corporeal 
chastisements  and  written  hints. 

If  either  of  you  are  not  sileiit  now  on  a subject  which 
does  not  concern  you,  w hich  is  connected  with  the  morals 
of  the  city,  you  shall  both  Imar  in  a more  summary  and 
decisive  manner  from  Abelino. 


Florida.  The  return  of  votes,  though  not  official, 
shew  that  col.  White  has  been  re-ele'cted  the  delegate 
from  this  territory  to  the  congrt^ss  of  the  United  States, 
over  ^en.  Call,  after  a most  arduous  and  very  violent 
.campaign. 


La'w  case.  State  of  Bela’ware  versus  John  Porter, 
jun.  A very  extraordinaiy  trial  under  the  above  title 
is  recorded  in  a Wilmington  paper  of  the  14th  instant. 
An  indictment  was  found  by  the  grand  jury  against  John 
Porter,  jr.  for  committing  mayhem  by  emasculating  a 
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young  lad  of  sixteen.  It  is  the  second  offence  of  the  kind 
in  tlie  United  States — the  former  instance  having  been 
that  of  Potter,  in  North  Carolina.  Tlie  young  lad  gave 
a pitiful  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was  waylaid 
and  assaulted  by  tiie  defendant — and  his  testimony  was  so 
direct  and  conclusive  tliat  the  counsel  for  the  pro.secution 
made  no  remarks  to  tlie  jury.  The  account  concludes — 

Chief  justice  Clayton  briefly  charged  the  jury  to  the 
effect — that  the  fact,  the  crime  had  been  committed  was 
notorious,  and  undisputed — that  the  question  with  the 
jury  was,  which  testimony  should  he  believed — that  the 
prisoner  had  attempted  to  prove  sickness  and  an  alibi — 
that,  on  the  countrary,  the  attorney  general  had  produced 
witnesses  invalidating  this  testimony — and  it  was  for  the 
jury  to  say,  which  should  be  credited — in  short  whether 
the  prisoner  was  the  individual  who  committed  the  deed. 

The  jury  after  a few  minutes  returned  with  a verdict  of 
giiilty. 

The  ])risoner  was  then  arraigned  before  the  court  to 
receive  his  sentence.  He  arose  apparently  much  agitated 
— is  of  a dark  complexion,  black  eyes — of  a youthful  ap- 
pearance, no  beard — with  a general  physiognomy  en- 
tirely against  him.  His  head  apparently  is  broad  be- 
tween the  ears,  which  phrenologists  say  is  a develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  destructiveness. 

The  chief  justice,  in  a feeling  and  impressive  manner, 
pronounced  his  sentence  to  be  a fine  of  $2,000  to  the 
state,  and  one  year’s  imprisonment.  The  legislature  of 
this  state  has  since  [this  outrage]  passed  an  act,  making 
this  crime  capital,  and  punishable  with  death. 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  salary  of  the  Briti.sh  ambassador  at  Paris  i.s  £10,000,  say 
50,000  dollars  a year— of  his  secretary  £1,000,  or  5,000  dollars, 
and  he  has  an  attache  at  £400,  or  2,000  dollars. 

The  New  Bedford  Mercury  of  the  Q8th  ult.  says— A launch,  ff 
launch  it  can  be  called,  of  rather  a novel  character,  took  place 
at  a wharf  in  this  place  on  Saturday  afternoon— a vessel  of  about 
300  tons,  which  had  been  thrown  bottom  upw'ards  to  be  repair- 
ed, having  been  planked  and  finished  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
hull,  which  is  under  water  when  afloat,  was  attempted  to  be 
put  into  her  destined  element,  by  rolling  over;  but  the  plan  was 
not  fully  executed.  There  was  a great  collection  of  people  to 
witness  the  novel  scene.  The  bottom  of  the  vessel  has  been 
made  almost  new  with  timber  as  well  as  plank.  During  the 
night,  another  effort  was  made,  which  w’as  successful. 

We  djd  not  recollect  that  Virginia  ever  was  a land  oUiritckes; 
but  the  Charlestown  Free  Press  informs  us  that  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Virginia  Historical  and  Philosophical  society  in  Rich- 
mond, among  other  curious  documents  read,  was  ‘ an  authentic 
record,  certified  by  the  clerk  of  Princess  Aane  county,  of  the 
trial  of  a female  in  1705,  for  witchcraft.’’  Tlie  records  of  the 
early  settlement  of  the  Old  Dominion,  if  they  could  be  snatched 
from  oblivion,  would  doubtless  afford  as  many  amusing  speci- 
mens of  popular  superstition,  as  tlie  extant  histories  of  our 
New  England  brethren  supply,  for  the  amusement  and  edifica- 
tion of  the  de.scendants  of  the  pilgrims.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to 
suggest,  whether  it  would  not  advance  the  purposes  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Historical  society,  and  contribute  to  the  gratification  of 
the  public,  if  they  would  publish,  in  some  suitable  form,  the  va- 
rious interesting  facts,  of  which  from  time  to  time  they  become 
possessed? 

The  two  hundred  tons  of  ice  lately  exported  from  Boston  for 
Calcutta,  was. surrounded  with  tan.  If  it  shall  arrive  safely— a 
grand  voyage  will  be  made.  It  is  a “Yankee  notion”— and 
“chivalric”  in  trade. 

The  Lexington,  (Ky.)  Gazette  notices  the  exhibition,  in  that 
place,  of  Miss  Snyder,  a young  lady,  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  who  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  natural  curiosities 
ever  seen.  The  lady  has  neither  hands  nor  arms,  nor  is  there 
to  be  seen  the  least  appearance  of  an  arm!  She  has  one  leg 
and  fool  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  toes  bein"  only 
four  instead  of  five.  The  other  leg  has  but  one  joint,  (that  of 
the  ankle),  and  it  is  only  but  half  the  length  of  the  first;  the  fool 
having  on  it,  (like  the  other),  only  four  toes.  She  is  three  feel 
one  inch  high,  weighing  60  lbs.  is  in  the  posses.sion  of  all  her 
mental  faculties,  converses  very  fluently  on  any  subject,  and  is 
very  fonfl  of  engaging  in  conversation  with  her  visiters.  She 
BOWS,  knits,  paints,  cuts  a variety  of  flowers,  watch  papers,  &c. 
and  writes  tolerably  well  with  her  left  foot. 

We  notice  the  publication  of  a new  weekly  journal  at  Thomas- 
town,  Georgia,  under  the  title  of  “T/t«  Hickory  Nut,  and  Upson 
Vigil,”  with  the  motto  “Crack  it  who  may,  it  will  be  discover- 
ed to  be  sound  to  the  kernel.” 

Goods  were  recently  received  at  Cincinnati  in  fifteen  days 
from  the  city  of  New  York,  by  way  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  lake, 
and  the  Ohio  canal  and  river. 

It  is  stated  that  Mr.  Clay  purposes  to  pass  through  New  Eng- 
land m the  month  of  July  next. 


Benjamin  S.  Seaborn  has  been  tried  and  found  guilty  of  setting 
fire  to  the  city  of  Raleigh.  ^ ^ * 

The  lands  at  Carrollton,  belonging  to  the  New  Orleans  canal 
and  banking  company,  which  cost  the  company  $92,000,  were 
I'Mti^OOo'^^  #2o0,000,  leaving  a profit  to  the  bank  of 

As  tvvo  persons  were  lately  ploughing  a field  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard,  they  turned  up  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  silver  coin,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
lied  up  in  a bag  The  amount  is  said  to  have  been  from  two  to 
three  thousand  dollars. 

Capt.  Joseph  C.  Hall,  of  the  marine  corps,  died  suddenly  on 
the  17th  inst.  on  board  the  ship  Franklin,  lying  at  the  navy  yaid. 
New  York.  He  was  much  esteemed  as  an  officer  and  man;  and 
his  remains  were  interred  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect. 

We  see  in  a Virginia  paper  a renewal  of  the  old  practice  of 
noticing  marriages— a certain  Mr.  B.  ha.s  been  joined  to  “the 
beautiful  and  much  admired  Miss  F.  A.  C.”  and  then  follow 
three  stanzas,  about  “heaven”  and  “even,”  “one”  and  “done  ” 
and  “’mong  the  few”  who  “lov’d  so  true.”  ’ 

Certain  convicts  in  the  state  prison  of  Connecticut,  lately 
murdered  one  of  the  keepers  that  they  might  make  an  escape; 
but  they  failed,  and  three  have  been  tried,  found  guilty  and  sen- 
tenced to  death. 

The  Boston  Atlas  gays;— “The  works  upon  the  dry  dock  at 
the  navy  yard  in  Charlestown,  have  been  brought  to  a close 
“Old  Ironsides”  is  to  be  taken  into  it  next  week. 

This  dock  is  a splendid  monument  of  the  present  state  of  th« 
arts. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

A London  paper  of  April  6,  says— The  directors  of  the  bank 
of  England  held  a meeting  in  the  bank  parlor  this  afternoon,  at 
which  the  governor  and  deputy  governor  reported  the  minutes 
of  the  conlerence  between  them' and  lord  Althorp,  held  a few 
days  since.  The  precise  tenor  of  the  intentions  of  government 
vviih  regard  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  have  not  yet  trans- 
pired, but  we  are  assured  that  ministers  have  stated  it  as  their 
intention  to  propose  to  parliament  that  the  sum  of  £100,000  per 
annum  shall  be  deducted  from  the  sum  paid  to  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land for  the  management  of  the  public  debt,  and  that  with  this 
reduction  in  the  amount  paid  to  the  company,  and  some  changes 
of  minor  importance,  the  charter  is  to  be  renewed  for  a limited 
number  of  years. 

In  commenting  upon  the  advices  that  had  been  received  from 
this  country,  of  the  pacific  settlement  of  the  nullification  ques- 
tion, the  London  papers  say — 

“On  the  wliole,  the  conduct  of  general  Jackson,  in  the  tryin® 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  with  regard  to  South  Carolina* 
was  much  applauded.  The  inaugural  address  of.  the  president’ 
delivered  to  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  4th  of  March’ 
and  now  before  us,  is  a document  written  with  great  talent,  but! 
like  that  which  was  published  a short  time  since,  in  reference 
to  the  course  to  be  pursued  bj  the  executive  towards  the  nulli- 
fiers,  is  drawn  up,  not  by  the  president  himself,  but  by  an  indi- 
vidual who  has  been  at  his  elbow  ever  since  general  Jackson 
filled  the  highest  situation  in  the  republic.  This  is  well  known 
in  the  United  States.” 

Dublin,  ^pril  2.  The  “Volunteers”  will  hold  their  weekly 
meeting  to-day.  It  will  probably  be  the  last,  as  the  gagging  bill 
(one  of  the  names  by  which  the  Irish  disturbance  bill  is  desig- 
nated here)  is  expected  in  Dublin  before  the  close  of  the  week 
I think  it  likely,  however,  that  the  “Volunteers”  will  adjourn 
till  Saturday,  and,  if  their  meeting  should  not  be  prohibited  on 
that  day,  that  they  will  adjourn  till  next  Tuesday.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal impression  here  that  the  lord  lieutenant,  after  receiving 
the  bill,  will  forthwith  exercise  the  powers  confided  to  him,  by 
issuing  a proclamation  prohibiting  any  future  meetings  of  the 
Conservatives,  as  well  as  the  Volunteers.  The  motion  which 
stands  for  discussion  at  the  latter  this  day,  is  the  follovvin«^,  which 
is  to  be  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Barrett:  “ 

“That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Volunteers  that  the  Irish  mem- 
bers should  remain  at  their  posts,  in  order  to  do  as  much  good 
as  possible  to  the  English  and  Scotch  people;  and  that  they  are 
also  of  opinion  that  every  member  should,  on  every  question  not 
incompatible  with  principle,  oppose  a ministry  which  has  vio- 
lated the  union,  and  risked  the  connexion  'between  the  two 
countries.” 

This  resolution  will,  no  doubt,  be.  adopted  by  the  volunteers. 

On  Saturday  night,  or  early  on  Sunday  morning,  an  armed 
party  of  Whitefeet  attacked  the  house  of  Thomas  Cros.^  a re- 
spectable farmer,  living  at  Ballynafa.  near  Prosperous,  demand 
ed  his  arms,  and,  on  being  refused,  fired  into  the  house;  Cross 
returned  the  fire,  and  shot  a young  man  named  Philip  Gerat^hty 
who  was  carried  off  by  his  party,  and  brought  to  his  father’s 
house  at  Millerstown,  near  Robartstown,  nnd  throvm  on  a dung- 
hill, though  yet  alive,  where  he  was  found  at  day-light,  by  his 
mother,  who  went  out  to  turn  a horse  out  of  her  yard."  lie  w as 
brought  into  the  house,  where  he  died  in  about  an  hour  and  a 
half.  The  distance  from  Cross’s  house  to  Geraghty’s,  the  way 
he  was  brought,  is  five  miles;  he  was  traced  by  his  blood  by  the 
parly  of  police  from  Prosperous.  Cross  had  but  one  man  in  bis 
house,  named  Alcock,  who  refused  to  assist  his  ma-  ter. 

[Dublin  Evening  Packet, 
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"^esterd^  eveningTpiirty  of  the  Duleek  police  were  patrol- 
ln<»  on  the  road  bordering  the  demesne  when  they  fell  in  \vith 
three  men  whom  they  called  upon  to  stand;  two  of  them  sub- 
InittedTbut  the  third  fled  pursued  by  one  of  the  constables,  who 
fired  with  the  view  of  intimidating  the  fellow,  whe.n  he  turned 
round  and  shot  his  pursuer  thiough  the  body,  which  caused  in- 
Btant  death.  The  murderer  escaped,  but  llm  others  are  inxius- 
lody;  they  are  identified  as  having  committed  a robbery  at  Snug- 
bofough,  about  an  hour  before.  IDrogheda  Journal. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Rv  an  arrival  at  Baltimore,  we  have  news  from  Smyrna  to  the 
7th  Anril,  which  says— “The  authority  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  for  a short  time  sus- 
nended  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  an  Egyptian  arnied 
force  was  now  regularly  maintained  at  Smyrna;  and  peace  be- 
iweenThe  porte  and  the"  pacha  of  Egypt  was  confidently  looked 
for  through  the  interven  tion  of  the  allied  powers.  This  opinion 
ircorrobo^rated  by  the  following  extracts  of  letters  from  the  best 
informed  sources: 

Smyrna,  April  6.  “We  are  waiting  with  great  anxiety  for 
further  advicL  from  Constantinople.  Peace  must  be  near  at 
hand— at  least  every  thing  concurs  in  inducing  this  belief. 

Extract  of  another  letter,  same  date.  “Our  last  advices  from 
Crastantinople,  to  30th  ult.  give  hope  that  the  great  exertions 
making  by  the  ambassadors  there  will  very  soon  result  in  a 
Sce.^  When  this  desirable  event  takes  place,  we  shall  no 

doubt  have. a very  animated  business  here.’' 

i7f?=»The  latest  report  at  Smyrna  was  that  the  Russians  had 
en^d  Constantinople.”  [These  are  the  most  recent  accounts 
from  that  quarter.] 

LATEST  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  Wth  Apnl. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  “Whitefeet”  continue  their  depredations.  Mr.  O Connell 
denounces  them  as  “atrocious”— the  “vilest  of  the  vile,  vil- 
faiSSus  miscreants”— deserving  “the  execration  of  every  good 
or  honest  man,”  &c.  It  is  very  certain  that  the  enormities  of 
these  wretches,  have  not  only  caused  the  passage  of  the  Alge- 
rine bill,”  as  O’Connell  calls  it,  but  rendered  it  necessary  that 

shoild  be  putinto  force.  Mr.  O’C.  has  resolved  to  issue  vveekly 
letters  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  the  first  has  appeared.  It  is 
long,  aid  we  L give  it  at’ present.  His  main  exhortations 
arl  to ‘‘agitate”  the  country,  by  discussing  all  questions  relating 
?o  iS  interests-but  to  respect  the  l^aws,  and  put  down  the 
<‘Whitefeet.”  It  is  a very  earnest  and  spinfod  address. 

The  court  martial,  under  the  Irish  disturbance  bill,  has  been 
organized  at  Dublin;  and  a considerable  military  force  was  about 

*°^me  of  the^ondoif  papers  say,  that  lord  Grey’s  ministry  was 
onlhe  wane.  There  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  will  be 

« the  British  nevy  end 

called  foe  Royal  William,  has  been  launched  at  Pembroke. 

The  cholera  has  broken  out  on  board  a convict  ship  at  tl  e 

^ThrSton  and  iron  trader  were  brisk  in  England,  and  the 
^'^°^blin7slndayf^^^^  The  following 

inathe  provisions  of  the  bill  to  the  county  and  city  of  Kilkenny 
anoeared  in  the  Dublin  Gazette.  It  is  stated  that  a proclama 
tion  will  appear  early  in  the  present  week,  prohibiting  the  meet 
ings  of  the  Volunteers,  the  Conservatives,  and  the  Trades 
Union:  , , 

By  the  lord  lieuienant  and  council  of  Ireland. 

A PROCLAMATION. 

^nolcseu— Whereas,  by  an  act  passed  in  the  third  year  of  lus 
nr^ent  inaiesty’s  reign,  entitled  “an  act  for  the  more  effectual 
s^unnression  of  local  disturbance  and  dangerous  aisswiations  in 
Ireland  ” it  is  amongst  other  things  enacted  that  it  shall  and  may 
be  awful  for  the  lord  lieutenant  and  other  chief  governor  or  go- 
J™s  of  IreU  with  the  advice  of  his  majesty’s  privy  coun- 
<»il  in  Ireland,  at  any  time  after  the  passing  of  the  said  act,  and 
fronT  time  to  time  during  the  continuance  thereof; as  occasion 
mavreTuVe,toissuehilor  their  proclamation,  declaring  any 
county? county  of  a city,  or  county  of  a town  in  Ireland,  or  any 
^S^thereot,  respectively,  to  be  in 

^d  insubordination  as  to  require  the  application  of  the  provi- 

***No\v[we,  the  lord  lieutenant,  do,  by  this 

in  pursuance  and  execution  of  the  said  act,  and  by  and  with  the 
advice  of  his  majesty’s  privy  council  in  Ireland,  declare  the 
county  of  Kilkenny,  the  county  of  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  the  city 
of  Kilkenny,  and  the  liberties  of  the  said  city,  to  be  in  such  a 
state  of  disturbance  and  insubordination  as  to  require  the  appli- 
ention  of  the  provisions  of  the  said  act.  * /• 

And  we  do  by  this  our  proclamation,  warn  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ?aid  county  of  Kilkenny,  the  city  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
the  city  ofKilkenny,  and  the  liberties  ot  the  said  city,  to  abstain 
from  aU  seditious  and  other  unlawful  assemblages,  processions, 
confederacies-  meetings,  and  associations,  and  to  be  and  remain 
in  their  respective  habitations  at  all  hours  between  sunset  and 
minrise,  fiom  and  after  Wednesday  the  tenth  day  April  in_ 
stunt,  of  which  all  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said  county,  and 
county  ..f  a city,  constables,  peace  officers,  and  other  whom  it 
Biay  concern,  are  to  take  notice 


Given  at  the  council  chamber  in  Dublin,  this  6th  day  of  Apr»  * 
Rosse  Wm.  M’Mahon,  Wm.  Isaurin, 
John  Radcliffe,  John  Doherty, 

F.  Blackburne,  R.  H.  Vivian. 

“God  save  the  king.” 

FRANCE,  &c.  . 

Nothin''  of  general  interest  appears  to  have  happened  m 
France,  Belgium  or  Holland.  Letters  from  Sicily^once  the  gra- 
nary of  the  world,”  say  that  an  awful  famine  prevails— ehietly 
because  that  heavy  rains  had  prevented  the  sowing  of  the  crops. 
The  plains  have  long  been  covered  with  water.  The  cities  anil 
towmsare  crowded  by  persons  from  the  country,  seeking  food 
and  employment. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  affairs  of  Don  Pedro  seem  much  brightened.  It  appears 
that  he  has  obtained  a considerable  supply  of  money— that  he 
had  22, QUO  well  disciplined  troops,  7,000  of  whom  are  French 
and  5,000  British.  The  differences  with  admiral  Sartorius  had 
been  adjusted;  and  the  opinion  now  is,  that  Pedro  will  succeed 
in  his  enterprise.  • j 

Don  Carlos,  of  Spain,  and  the  princess  Beira,  had  .anivcd  al 
Lisbon. 

SPAIN. 

The  latest  intelligence  from  the  capital  of  this  country  is  to 
the  1st  ultimo,  and  principally  leads  to  the  distractions  thal 
prevail  in  the  councils  of  the  king.  The  weakness  and  oscilla- 
tion of  the  king’s  mind  are  becoming  daily  more  evident,and  foe 
forthcoming  events  in  a country  swayed  by  such  a government, 
despotic  in  its  power,  and  influenced  moreover  by  a degrading 
subserviency  to  a bigotted  priesthood,  it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT.  , . , , 

We  have  long  reports  about  the  negotiations  which  have  b^n 
attempted,  and  many  long  and  learned  speculations  on  coming 
events;  but  it  is  manifest  that  nothing  of  a decisive  character  h^ 
yet  been  done,  to  restore  peace  between 
pacha;  and  that  foe  former  must  sink  before  the  power  of  the 
latter,  unless  supported  by  foreign  argumertts  or  ar.m.s.  It  seems 
also  certain  that  a Russian  force  was  advancing,  and 
Russian  fleet  will  not,  at  present,  leave  the  Bosphorus.  Ihiiigs 
were  quiet  at  Constantinople,  but  foe  sultan  bad 
the  few  troops  that  were  collected  there— only  15,000  men. 
Some  suppose  that  a general  war  may  grow  out  of  the  aflairs  ot 
Turkey  and  Egypt.  All  the  great  powers 

and  ready  for  fight.  [The  latest  accounts  from  Turkey,  are  by 
the  arrival  at  Baltimore,  noticed  above.] 

GERMANY. 

There  was  a great  riot  at  Frankfort.  A large  body  of  young 
men  in  the  dress  of  students,  attacked  the  guard  house,  in  the 
night,  and  the  contest  between  the  people  and  the 
lasted  till  morning.  The  soldiers  prevailed-but  a good  many 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  foe  students  sustained  a severe 
loss.  It  is  added  that  similar  riots,  or  insurrections,  bad  hap- 
pened at  Cassel,  Wurtzburg,  &c.  and  that 

advancing  for  “the  preservation  of  order,  ^ 

chains  of  slavery  on  the  people-for  these  riots 
cause  of  the  systematic  proceedings  of  the  Germanic 
down  liberal  opinions,  and  silence  free  discussions.  The  king 
of  Wirtemburg  has  issued  a manifesto  disso  ving  the  geneial 
assembly  of  his  states,  and  ordering  a new  election.  The  tur- 
bulent spirit  of  the  former  body  is  assigned  as  the  reason  of  this 
proceeding.  The  prince  of  Hesse  Cassel  has  also  issued  a mani- 
festo, conceived  in  still  stronger  terms;— asserting  that  ^ 
iority  of  the  chamber  had,  from  the  very  commencement  ot  the 
ses.<=ion,  assumed  an  attitude  hostile  to  the  government. 

The  armed  force  of  the  German  despots,  we  apprehen^  is 
too  strong  to  allow  a hope  for  foe  freedom  of  the  people.  1 he 
first  is  a perfectly  organized  machine,  which  destroys  at  com- 
mand, and  does  not  reason.  It  is  like  one  ot  foe  J ^ 

the  “holy  inquisition.”  It  embraces  and  murders—  ‘by  the  grace 
of  God!” 

BRITISH  TAX  ON  COTTON. 

From  the  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian. 

The  tax  on  cotton.  The  directors  of  the  Manchester  chamber 
of  commerce  have  just  forwarded  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  a 
memorial  praying  strongly  for  the  repeal  of  the  heavy  and  impo- 
litic duty  OH  the  importation  of  raw  cotton.  This  document 
states  that  foe  consumption  of  this  staple  in  the  fifotories  of  the 
United  States  of  America  now  extends  to  77,516,316  lbs.  being  as 
much  as  the  whole  consumption  of  Great  Britain  amounted  to, 
less  than  tiventyyears  ago;  and  that  the  competition  of  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  already  materially  interferes  with  the  interests 
of  British  merchants,  in  the  markets  of  Mexico,  the  Brazils,  and 
even  in  those  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  memorialists  add  that 
France  also  how  produces  varti  annually  to  the  weight  of 

63,000,000  lbs.  and  that  the  value  of  her  e.xport  of  cotton  goods 
for  one  of  foe  last  years  amounted  to  no  less  than  £2,192,240 
sterling:  also  that  Switzerland  produces  19,000,000  lbs.  of  yarn, 
and  has  almost  ceased  to  purchase  from  Great  Britain  any  num- 
bers below  50s.  They  further  state  that  the  cotton  manufacture 
is  increasing  in  Prussia,  the  Rhenish  provinces,  Lombard}’,  Aus- 
tria and  Saxony;  that  in  all  these  countries  the  wages  of  labor 
are  decidedly  lower  than  in  England;  and  that  the  repeal  of  onr 
import  duty  is  absolutely  necessary  to  check  their  growing 
competition,  and  diminish  the  temptation  to  invest  capital  in 
the  erection  of  factories  on  the  continent,  winch  capital,  " foe 
present  system  be  continued,  may  it  is  much  feared,  be  supplied 
in  part  at  least  by  Englishmen.  As  to  foe  impolicy  of  subject- 
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i«g  to  a heavy  tax  the  raw  material  of  by  far  the  most  imporlaiii 
of  our  manufactures,  the  meiiionalists  observe  that  they  coiisi- 
der it  needless  to  say  much,  that  impolicy  haviii",  at  the  time  of 
the  recent  augraenlatioji  of  llie  lax,  been  frankly  and  fully  ad- 
mitted, both  by  the  noble  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  the 
right  honorable  vice  president  of  the  boaid  of  trade.  And  they 
pniy,  that  since  there  appears  cvi  iy  rea.-on  to  hope,  that  at  the 
end  of  the  financial  year  there  will  he  such  a surplus  revenue 
as  to  admit  of  some  reduclion  ol  taxation,  relief  may  be  extend- 
ed to  the  cotton  manufacture  by  the  removal  of  an  impost  which 
is  not  only  Iroin  its  very  nature  repugnant  to  every  prim  ijile  ol 
{lulitical  economy,  but  in  its  practical  operation  tends  to  expose 
to  hazard  and  injury  that  brancli  of  tradi;,  on  the  pn)s()eriiy  ol 
which,  far  more  than  that  of  any  other  of  our  maiiulactures, 
depends  the  employment  and  comldrtable  subsistence  of  our  la- 
boring population. 

The  tax  on  cotton,  by  “Boyd’s  British  tarifl'”  (1828)  was  six 
per  cent,  ad  valorem — but  if  the  product  of  a British  colony,  free. 
The  reasons  .nssigned  liir  taking  off  even  this  snuill  rate  of  duty, 
are  clearly  stated  in  the  article  quoted  above — the  “co/n^eftfiori” 
of  .America,  France,  &c. 

IRISH  CHURCH  REFORM. 

From  the  Philadelphia  papers. 

The  ministerial  plan  of  cliurch  reform  for  Ireland  is  again  be- 
fore the  hou.se  of  commons,  lord  Althorp  having  moved  a se- 
ries of  resolutions  in  a general  committee  of  tlie  whole  house, 
lor  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  whole  plan  into  eflect.  The  re- 
solutions in  Monday’s  debate  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Lefroy,  Mr. 
Halcomb,  sir  Robert  Inglis  and  sir  Robert  Peel,  and  supported 
l>y  Mr.  Shiel,  Mr.  Pryme,  Mr.  Macaulay  and  lord  John  Russell. 
'J’he  principal  objection  to  the  plan  urged  on  Monday  was,  that 
the  tax  to  be  levied  on  the  incomes  of  the  Irish  clergy,  in  lieu 
of  the  abolished  first  fruits,  and  to  supply  the  amount  of  the 
churches,  would  be  an  unjust  and  oppressive  exaction  on  a body 
of  men  who  have  already  paid  the  first  fruits  of  their  livings, 
and  who  for  three  years  past  have  received  little  or  no  income. 
First,  as  to  the  payment  of  the  fir.-t  fruits;  whiU  is  the  whole 
amount  paid  by  the  Irish  clergy  in  first  fruits.^  Not  more  than 
ii321  a year  for  the  last  thirty  years.  This,  therefore,  must  be 
regarded  as  merely  a nominal  payment;  it  is  a pittance  not  worth 
mentioning. 

As  to  the  other  objection,  it  leaves  out  of  sight  this  most  ma- 
terial fact,  that  the  clergy  have  for  ages  been  receiving  enor- 
mous payments  for  most  inefficient  services,  and  often  for 
no  services  at  all;  and  that  as  the  body  of  the  people  who  pay 
the  lax  are  of  a diflerent  religion  from  the  clergy  who  receive  it, 
this  is  a system  of  injustice  and  oppression  which  has  now 
grown  to  so  great  a practical  grievance  that  it  is  in  imrniiienl 
danger  of  tumbling  down  about  the  years  of  those  who  support 
it.  But  even  leaving  all  considerations  of  equity  out  of  the 
question,  what  is  the  plain  matter  of  facU  Why  that  the  whole 
of  the  church  revenues  are  in  jeopardy;  and  they  can  oiily  be 
lescued  by  the  sacrifice  of  a part.  For  it  is  the  enormous 
amount  of  those  revenues  that  puts  them  in  danger.  They  are 
burdensome  to  the  people,  and  they  are  as  unjust  as  they  are 
burdensome,  'riie  church  vessel  has  too  heavy  a eargo,  and  if 
the  crew  refuse  to  throw  over  a portion  of  it  when  the  ship  is 
laboring,  the  whole  must  sink  together. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Shiel  furnished  numerous  precedents  for 
interference  with  church  property,  and  for  a just  and  rational 
settlement  of  the  expenses  of  establishments  where  they  exist. 
'I’he  strongest  case  was  that  of  Canada,  which  being  the  work 
of  a modern  British  legislature,  sJiows  common  sense  and  jus- 
tice. The  majority  of  the  Canadian  population  being  Catholics, 
(that  province  having  for  a long  time  been  French),  parliament 
declared  the  Catholic  to  be  the  established  religion;  but  the 
lands  of  Protestants  were  exempted  from  the  tithes  levied  for  the 
support  of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  same  principle  ought  a for- 
tiori to  be  applied  to  Ireland;  for  the  proportion . of  Protestants 
to  Catholics  is  far  less  in  Ireland  than  in  Canada.  The  plain 
truth  is,  that  if  there  is  any  established  religion  at  all  in  Ireland, 
it  ought  to  be  the  Catholic.  On  every  (irinciple  on  which 
churchmen  themselves  defend  establishments,  this  ought  to 
be  the  case.  A Protestant  establishment  in  a Catholic  country 
is  an  anomaly,  an  injustice;  and  so  far  from  being,  in  the  eyes 
of  any  right  judging  Protestant,  favorable  to  the  spread  of  Pro- 
testantism, it  affixes  upon  that  religion  a stigma  and  an  odium, 
and  is  a heavy  clog  upon  all  its  movements. 

It  burdens  the  Catholic,  but  it  also  binds  him  the  more  firmly 
to  his  own  faith.  It  enriches,  and  at  the  same  time  enervates 
the  Protestant;  in  peaceful  times  it  makes  him  envied  and  hat- 
ed—in  limes  of  trouble  it  makes  him  a victim  and  a spoil. 

The  only  consideration  which  can  induce  dissenters  or  liberal 
Episcopalians  to  acquiesce  in  the  mini.^terial  plan,  and  to  re- 
ceive it  with  gratitude,  is,  that  it  is  all  which  there  is  the  least 
probability  of  attaining  at  present. 

—“►♦6  ® ®«*— 

THE  CAPE  DE  VERD  ISLANDS. 

Attention  is  due  to  the  extract  annexed  from  a Boston  paper. 
Our  American  charity  is  not  always  discriminating,  and  too  fre- 
quently is  prodigal  of  relief,  without  inquiring  how-  far  it  is  real- 
ly needed,  or  gratefully  received. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  .Advertiser  of  3d  May. 

^ A letter  trom  William  G.  Merrill,  esq.  consul  at  the  Cape  de 
\ erd  Llands,  to  William  B.  Reynolds,  esq.  chairman  of  the 
couimittite  ajqiointed  in  this  city^  for  the  relief  of  the  suflerers. 


under  dale  of  the  4lh  of  March,  gives  an  account  of  the  distribu- 
lioy  ol  the  (irovisions  received  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
Siateo  Mr.  M.  observes  that  before  the  arrival  of  these  pro- 
visions, hundreds  of  persons  perished,  who  might  have  been 
saved,  if  thegovernor  would  Inivc  [lermitted  the  sale  of  orchiUa, 
blit  this  being  a monopoly  of  the  crown,  he  was  instructed  not 
to  allow  this  to  be  done  on  any  terms.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
Susan,  twenty  five  iniliiia  men  and  a small  boat  only,  were 
furnished  to  Mr.  Merrill  to  assist  him  in  landing  the  cargo;  while 
at  the  same  time,  the  government  tound  the  means  ofcliartering 
a vessel  to  convey  soldiers  to  Africa,  and  another  to  Lisboa 
with  de.'patchcs.  The  number  of  deaths  by  famine  during  the 
last  year  is  represented  by  Mr.  Merrill  ataboui33,000  nearly  two- 
fifths  of  the  population.  The  provisions  for  the  relief  of  the 
suflerers  which  were  sent  from  this  country,  had  in  some 
respects  a very  beneficial  eflect,  and  an  unhappy  one  in  others. 
There  prevails  an  impression,  says  Mr.  M. tAe  .Americans 
will  supply  Uicir  future,  as  well  as  their  present  wants. ’’  Even 
sonic  of  property  are  impressed  with  the  same  idea,  and  have 
declined  purchasing  except  for  their  own  consumption,  not- 
withstanding their  being  ofi'eied  at  low  prices.  In  sonic  in- 
stances, however,  they  would  not,  were  they  admitted  duty 
free,  which,  has  not  been  the  case  to  the  present  day,  and  the 
reason  why  they  have  not  been  is.  that  it  is,  (as  they  w’ish 
to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  strangers),  their  only  resource  to 
pay  their  soWzers.  The  only  act  of  the  government,  indicative 
of  gratitude  for  the  measures  of  relief,  is  an  exemption  of  “all 
vessehs  sent  out  with  provisions,  freiglit  free,  (or  a large  portion 
of  il),  from  port  charges,  and  a permission  to  take  salt  enough 
to  ballast  them,  duty  free;  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
privileges  granted  to  Messrs.  P.  & C.  Flint  & Co.  who  were 
the  first  to  ofi'er  their  vessel  to  convey  them,  and  to  captain 
Rider,  who  announced  the  fact  of  the  distress  of  the  islanders  to 
the  American  public.  Mr.  Merrill  concludes  by  declaring,  that 
as  the  government  has  the  means  of  furni.^hing  the  islanders 
with  provisions  in  future,  as  long  as  the  orchilla  is  produced, 
any  additional  funds  designed  for  tlmir  relief  would  only  be 
misapplied  by  being  sent  to  these  islands. 


A census  of  the  population  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  to- 


wards  tlie  end  of  18.31 : 
Island  of  St.  Tliiago 

26,220 

St.  Antao 

- 

- 

21,670 

Fuego 

- 

- 

16,870 

Brava 

- 

- 

9,320 

St.  Nicholan 

- 

- 

8,530 

Bona  Vista 

- 

3,860 

Mayo 

- 

- 

1 ,640 

St.  Vincent 

- 

- 

10,250 

Total 

- 

88,460 

Died  by  starvation  in  1832,  according  to  the  best  information: 


In  St.  Thiago,  between  3 and  4 thousand,  say  3, .500 

St.  Antao,  between  9 and  11  thousand,  say  10,000 

Fuego,  between  11  and  13  thousand,  say  12,000 

Brava,  above  _ _ _ _ 3,000 

St.  Nicholan,  above  _ _ _ . 2,000 

Total  - - - . - 30,500 


cannot  but  admire  the  fidelity  of  the  governor,  in 
holding  on  to  the  orchilla,  during  so  great  a destruction  of  life 
for  the  want  of  food!  If  the  facts  stated  are  true — many  will 
regret  the  ill  directed  course  of  their  charity,  though  feeling  an 
honest  pleasure  in  reflecting  upon  the  motives  which  induc- 
ed it. 

Orchilla  is  a species  of  lichen,  (says  the  Encylopedia  Ameri- 
cana), celebrated  for  yielding  a fine  purple  color,  which  is  em- 
ployed in  dyeing. 

® ®+«— 

LOTTERIES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

From  the  Journal  of  Commes  ec. 

The  answer  of  Yates  & McIntyre  to  the  call  of  the  se- 
nate for  a statement  under  oath,  of  the  number  and  amount 
of  schemes  which  have  been  drawn  in  this  state  since  the 
30th  August,  1826,  and  the  number  and  amount  of  tickets 
so/r/by  them  during  the  same  period,  has. been  promptly 
furnished,  and  seems  to  have  left  a favorable  impression 
upon  the  minds  of  that  body,  since  they  proceeded,  on  the 
same  day  to  accept  tlie  proposition  of  Messrs.  Yates  & 
McIntyre  to  close  the  lottery  business  on  the  31sf.  Decem- 
ber next.  Had  they  credited  the  charges  of  gross  decep- 
tion and  mismanagement  brought  against  those  gentlemen 
in  a petition  recently  presented,  they  would  not  liave  per- 
mitted another  scheme  to  lie  drawn.  I'he  assembly,  if 
we  mistake  not,  have  already  accepted  the  ])ro])Osition  of 
the  managers.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that 
after  the  close  of  the  present  year,  all  lotteries  -will  be  ex- 
tinct in  this  state:  and  what  is  still  better,  the  new  consti- 
tution declares  that  “no  lottery  shall  hereafter  be  au- 
thori.sed  in  this  state;  and  the  legislature  shall  pass  laws 
to  i)revent  the  sale  of  all  lottery  tickets  w ithin  this  state, 
except  in  lotteries  already  provided  by  law',” — i.  e.  lotte- 
ries w hich  w ill  have  become  extinct  by  virtue  of  the  pre- 
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sent  arrangement,  before  the  commencement  of  anotlier 
year. 

[yc^“Tlje  whole  lottery  system  we  think,  will  soon  “go 
by  the  board,”  as  il  ought;  lor  it  is  a nmst  witfced  gam- 
bling for  money.] 

GEORGIA  POLITICS. 

The  Milleddeville  Recorder  otTlic  8lli  insl.  states  that  the  co- 
lumns otTliat  paper  liad  been  kept  open  wiili  the  faint  hope  tliat 
they  might  lay  bel'ore  tlieir  rea»ters  some  conventional  proceed- 
ings of  moment,  but  that  nothing  of  public  interest  connected 
with  the  objects  of  the  convention  had  been  tiansacted. 

The  same  paper  states  also,  that  contrary  to  an  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  its  editors  some  weeks  previous,  “that  the  Troup 
parly  would  have  a majority,”  they  now  find  the  Clark  paity 
are  predominant,  out-numbering  the  Troup  men  from  twelve  to 
twenty.  VPe  annex  the  following  froiti  the  Recorder,  as  con- 
taining the  substance  of  the  article  to  which  we  have  above  al- 
luded: 

They  (the  Clark  party)  have  the  power,  and  they  have  thus 
far  exercised  it,  of  controlling  the  convention.  If  they  are  really 
disposed  to  remedy  the  intolerable  evils  at  present  existing,  to 
give  to  each  freeman  of  the  state  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same 
rights — if  they  are  disposed  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  our  citizens, 
and  to  render  unnecessary  additional  taxation  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government,  in  all  this  they  will  find  zealous  and 
cheerful  coadjutors  in  the  Troup  minority.  If  the  objects  of  the 
convention  is  left  unaccomplished,  or  but  partially  and  ineffi- 
ciently performed,  upon  that  party  will  assuredly  rest  the  cen- 
sure and  the  odium. 

VVe  seize  this  moment  to  say  to  our  friends  that  within  the 
three  days  past,  since  the  members  of  the  convention  have  met 
at  this  place,  many  things  have  taken  place  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, which,  when  spread  before  them,  will  create  their  ut- 
most astonishment,  and,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  excite 
their  strongest  indignation.  And  as  we  feel  it  our  duty,  it  is  our 
determinaiion  to  lay  before  the  people  the  actings  and  doings, 
whether  privately  or  publicly  performed,  of  those  to  whom  they 
have  confided  the  important  interests  for  which  the  convention 
was  called  into  existence.  This  is  the  people’s  convention, 
they  are  entitled  to  be  informed  of  the  conduct  of  their  delegates; 
and  W’hether  such  an  exposition  shall  tell  for  or  against  indivL 
duals,  the  people  shall,  (so  far  as  it  is  within  our  power)  be  fully 
and  precisely  informed. 

On  Thursday  the  9th  instant,  the  convention  resolved  itself 
into  a committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  report  of  the  committee 
of27  was  taken  into  consideration.  Tlmrsday,  Friday  and  Sa- 
turday were  consumed  in  speeches,  and  in  the  discussion  of 
various  propositions  for  the  organization  of  the  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  general  assembly.  Judging  from  w hat 
had  taken  place,  it  seems  to  be  the  opinion  that  the  senate  will 
be  considerably  reduced,  if  not  the  house.  But  the  great  point 
of  contention  is  the  basis  of  representation.  Sectional  feelings 
and  interests  had  prevailed,  so  far,  in  the  debate.  A large  num- 
ber of  the  delegates,  especially  those  of  the  north  w'estern  coun- 
ties, advocate  the  white  ■population  alone  as  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, while  the  middle  counties  contend  for  the  present 
basis  of  representation,  which  is  the  federal,  as  established  in 
the  constitution  of  Georgia,  and  in  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  delegates  of  the  lower  counties  contend  for  territorial  re- 
presentation, and  appear  willing  to  unite  with  those  who  will 
offer  them  advantages  in  the  general  assembly  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sparseness  of  the  population  of  those  counties,  they 
cannot  possess,  unless  territory  is  represented  in  one  or  the 
other  branch  of  the  legislature.  On  Saturday  the  main  question 
at  issue  was  tested,  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  decided  in 
favor  of  white  population  as  a basis  for  representation,  but  it  w^as 
thought,  when  the  subject  would  come  before  the  committee, 
the  federal  representation  might  be  retained  by  a spirit  of  com- 
promise between  the  various  interests  and  views  of  the  several 
ficctions  of  the  country. 

At  a numerous  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Taliaferro  county. 
Geo.  on  the  23rd  ult.  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted — 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  con- 
gress, called  the  enforcing  law,  alias  “the  bloody  bill,”  is 
arbitrary  and  despotic,  and  amounts  virtually  to  a repeal  of  the 
constitution;  that  it  attempts  to  establish  a military  despotism, 
whereby  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people  are  made  dependent  upon  the  decision  of  an  irresponsible 
judiciary,  and  the  discretion  of  the  executive.  Well  may  we 
have  been  warned  to  “prepare  for  a Ccesar  and  the  purple.’^  As 
freemen,  therefore,  we  denounce  the  law  as  a most  dangerous 
innovation  upon  our  sacred  rights;  and  pledge  ourselves  to  unite 
with  our  fellow  citizens  in  resisting  it  at  all  hazards,  wherever 
and  by  whomsoever,  it  may  be  attempted  to  be  enforced. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Messrs.  John  Forsyth*  and  James  M. 
Wayne,  in  supporting  the  enforcing  bill,  deserted  the  best  inter- 
est of  Georgia,  betrayed  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  going 
over  to  her  enemies  in  the  hour  of  trial,  and  have  rendered  them- 
eelves  obnoxious  to  the  charge  of  being  influenced  by  a thirst 

*Mr.  Forsyth,  one  of  the  senators  in  congress,  and  Mr.  Wayne 
one  of  the  representatives.  The  latter  has  been  chosen  presi- 
dent of  the  convention,  recently  called  to  regulate  the  represen- 
tation in  the  state  legislature. 
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for  executive  patronage,  and  unfit  to  represent  a free  people — 
and  ought  to  resign. 

And  that  we  most  cordially  approve  of  the  exertions  of  our 
other  senator  and  rcpresentaiives  to  maintain,  for  us,  our  con- 
stitutional rights. 

3.  Resolved,  That,  although  we  do  not  fully  accord  with  all 
the  principles  of  xMr.  Clay’s  tariff  bill,  we  are  nevertheless  dis- 
posed to  accept  this  compromise;  with  the  distinct  annunciation 
that  we  will  not  abate  our  vigilant  exertions,  until  the  duties 
shall  be  finally  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard.  And  “as  that  com- 
pioniise  should  be  our  utmost  conces.sion,  we  must  hold  our- 
selves ready  to  take  the  most  decided  steps  the  instant  it  is 
violated.” 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  executive  of  Georgia,  in  the  case  of  the 
missionaries,  did,  by  his  conduct,  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  the 
state  and  prove  himself  incapable  of  sustaining  her  honor — and 
that  a crisis  has  arrived  in  which  it  is  all  important  to  have  a 
politician  of  tried  firmness  and  ability  at  the  head  of  our  state 
governnieiit — and  further, 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  there  is  no  one 
so  well  qualified  to  repair  the  tarnished  honor  ol  the  state  as  our 
patriotic  fellow  citizen,  George  M.  Troup. 

Each  of  which  was,  on  motion,  .imaniwousZi/  adopted  by  the 
meeting  except  the  fourth,  to  which  there  was  one  dissenting 
voice, 

Mr.  Shackleford  then  introduced  the  following: 

Resolved,  That,  having  zealously  contributed  to  the  repeated 
elevation  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidential  office,  and  with 
pleasure  recurred  to  the  better  portions  of  bis  public  course,  we 
fearlessly  condemn  his  inauspicious  resolve  to  coerce  by  the 
might  of  military  force  the  collection  of  unconstitutional  taxes. 

Which  was,  after  some  discussion,  adopted  by  the  meeting, 
only  two  dissenting.  ABSALOM  JANES,  chairman. 

A.  D.  SHACKLEfORD,  SCc’ri/. 

LAW  IN  ALABAMA. 

Huntsville,  {Alabama),  .April,  30. 

The  circuit  .court  of  this  county,  his  lion  Horatio  G.  Terry, 
presiding,  closed  its  session  on  last  Thursday. 

The  case  of  Wm.  Hall  against  John  Co-wart  and  others,  for  an 
assault  and  battery,  brought  to  this  court  on  a change  of  venue 
at  the  instance  of  the  plaintiff,  from  the  county  of  Jackson,  came 
on  to  be  heard  before  a jury,  composed,  in  general,  of  the  most 
respectable  and  intelligent  men.  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
Messrs.  Levine  and  Craighead;  for  the  defendants,  Messrs.  Clay, 
McClung  and  Parsons. 

The  plaintiff  proved  that  about  twenty  persons,  of  w'hom  the 
defendants,  or  most  of  them,  were  a part,  came  to  his  house, 
arrested  him  in  presence  of  his  family,  in  open  day,  and  after 
carrying  him  some  short  distance,  gave  him  fifty  lashes;  that  he 
resisted  the  arrest  by  aiming  to  shoot  and  otherwise,  during 
which  they  broke  his  gun  and  knocked  him  down  with  a stick. 
He  a^o  proved  that  several  of  the  defendants,  in  conversations 
afterwards,  had  admitted  that  they  and  others,  as  members  of 
the  association  commonly  called  the  “slick  company,”  had 
made  the  arrest  and  given  the  lashes;  but  that  they  did  so  as  a 
punishment,  under  the  slick  law,  for  the  crime  which  they  said 
the  plaintiff  had  committed,  of  passing  counterfeit  money,  of 
which  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  offered  to  prove  the  plain- 
tiff had  been  guilty.  This  proof,  being  objected  to,  was  exclud- 
ed: The  counsel  for  the  defendants  then  offered  to  prove  that 
the  plaintirt  ’s  general  character  was  that  of  a counterfeiter  and 
dishonest  man,  which,  on  objection,  was  likewise  excluded;  and 
no  other  proof  being  offered,  the  argument  was  heard. 

The  plaintifi’’s  counsel  insisted  that  their  client  had  made  out 
a cause  of  action  in  which  the  defendants  had  no  legal  excuse, 
and  one  meriting  the  most  exemplary  damages;  and  many  fit 
topics  were  urged  to  induce  them  to  assess  such  damages. 

The  defendants’  counsel  insisted  that,  as  the  plaintiff  had  re- 
sorted to  proof  of  the  confessions  of  the  defendants,  which  ad- 
mitted the  punishment — asserted  the  crime  for  which  it  was  in- 
flicted, and  disclosed  the  character  in  which  the  defendants  act- 
ed, the  whole  confession  must  be  taken  together.  This  being 
the  case,  the  crime  for  which  they  punished  the  plaintiff,  and  the 
character  in  which  they  acted,  formed  the  only  excuse  on  which 
they  relied.  It  was  insisted  further,  that  the  slicks  had  done 
much  good — that  the  company  was  composed  of  men  of  the  best 
character,  and  of  known  discretion,  and  that  they  had  punished 
no  innocent  man:  That,  aecording  to  the  common  fame  of  the 
times,  which  was  relied  on  as  having  the  effect  of  historical 
truth,  there  had  lurked  about  the  borders  of  Jackson  a band  of 
counterfeiters,  who  had  very  much  annoyed  the  mass  of  popu- 
lation, distinguished,  it  was  said,  for  virtue  and  social  order,  and 
inundated  the  country  with  a spurious  currency— that  they 
could  not  be  prosecuted  to  effect  jn  the  county,  by  reason  of 
their  having  many  accomplices,  by  whom  they  could  prove  any 
fact  necessary  to  their  acquittal;  and  that  honest  juries  were  dis- 
inclined to  convict  for  that  offence,  because  the  penalty  was 
death,  and  that  as  the  slick  law'  was  milder,  and  the  company 
had  greater  facilities  of  detection,  they  could  do,  and  had  done, 
more  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil  than  the  law  of  the  land 
had  done,  or  could  do.  One  of  the  counsel  reminded  the  jury, 
that,  if  they  assessed  daniages  at  all  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  il 
would  have  to  be  paid  in  good  money;  and  that  it  would  be  the 
first  that  had  astonished  the  plaintiff’s  pockets  for  a good  while. 
The  jury,  after  a short  rrtirement,  returned  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  and  assessed  the  damages  at  a hundred  dollars. 

[SouIAern  Advocate. 
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ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— OFFICIAL. 

HEAD  QUARTERS  OF  THE  ARMY. 

^rijutant  generaPs  ojfice,  tVashington,  4th.  May,  1833. 

1.  The  lollowiiig  list  of  proiuotions  and  appointments  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  made  by  the  president,  since  the  pnh- 
lication  of  the  army  register,  in  January,  is  publislied  for  gene- 
ral iuibruialion: 

I.  PROMOTION'S. 

First  regiment  of  artillery. 

1st  lieut.  Matthew  A.  Patrick,  to  be  captain,  4th  February, 
1833,  vice  Dana,  deceased.  [Company  B.] 

2d  lieut.  P’rancis  Taylor,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  31st  January, 
1833,  vice  Cook,  resigned. 

2d  lieut.  Alexander  D.  Mackay,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4lh  Fe- 
bruary, 1833,  vice  Patrick,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Jacob  Ammen,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 

1831,  vice  Taylor,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Jacob  VV.  Bailey,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 

1832,  vice  Mackay,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Henry  G.  Sill,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st- July, 
1832,  vice  Kyan,  resigned. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 

1st  lieut.  John  II.  Washington,  to  be  captain,  30th  May,  1832, 
vice  Ripley  appointed  captain  in  the  ordnance  department. 
[Company  B.] 

2d  lieut.  Raphael  C.  Smead,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  30th  Sep- 
tember, 1832,  vice  Monroe,  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Benjamin  S.  Ewell,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1832,  vice  Smead,  promoted. 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieut.  Thomas  P.  Gwyiine,  to  be  captain,  4th  March,  1833, 
vice  Mason,  appointed  major  of  dragoons. 

2d  lieut.  Thomas  B.  W.  Stockton,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4th 
March,  1833,  vice  Gwynne,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  George  Wilson,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1830,  vice  Stockton,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Edmund  A.  Ogden,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1831,  vice  Davis,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  dragoons. 
Second  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieut.  John  Clitz,  to  be  captain,  4th  April,  1832,  vice  Thomp- 
son, promoted.  [Company  A.] 

1st  lieut.  Ephraim  K.  Barnum,  to  be  captain,  2Sth  December, 
183-2,  vice  Brent,  resigned.  [G.] 

2d  lieut.  Hannibal  Day',  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4th  April,  1832, 
vice  Clitz,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  William  Bloodgood,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  28th  De- 
cember, 1832,  vice  Barnum,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  Samuel  P.  Heintzelman,  to  be  first  lieutenant,  4th 
March,  1833,  vice  Sumner,  appointed  captain  of  dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Edwin  R.  Long,  to  be  2d  lieutenant, Tst  July, 
18i9,  vice  Day,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  James  M.  Hill,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1830,  vice  Bloodgood,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Jesse  H.  Leavenworth,  to  be  2d  lieutenant, 
1st  July,  1830,  vice  Heintzelman,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  George  W.  Pailen,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1830,  vice  Van  Buren,  appointed  1st  lieut.  of  dragoons. 
Third  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  major  John  Fowle,  captain  of  the  5th  infantry,  to  be 
major,  4th  March,  1833,  vice  Kearney,  appointed  lieutenant  co- 
lonel of  dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Samuel  K.  Cobb,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 

1828,  vice  Stillwell,  resigned. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  David  A.  Manning,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1830,  vice  Swords,  appointed  2d  lieutenant  of  dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Charles  H.  Lamed,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  1831,  vice  Burnet,  resigned. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieut.  John  M.  Baxley,  to  be  captain,  4th  March,  1833, 
vice  Fowle,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  Moses  C.  Merrill,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  “Ith  March, 
1833,  vice  Baxley,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  Ephraim  K.  Smith,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4th  March, 
1833,  vice  Hunter,  appointed  captain  of  dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  James  Allen,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 

1829,  vice  Merrill,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  John  T.  Collingsworth,  to  be  2d  lieutenant, 
1st  July,  1830,  vice  Perkins,  appointed  1st  lieut.  of  dragoons. 
Brevet  2d  lieut.  C.  C.  Daveiss,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 

1830,  vice  Smith,  promoted. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry.  . 

Brevet  major  Alex.  R.  Thompson,  captain  of  the  2d  infantry, 
to  be  major,  4th  April,  183-2,  vice  Davenport  promoted. 

1st  lieut.  George  W.  Waters,  to  be  captain,  4lh  March,  1833, 
vice  Wharton,  appointed  captain  of  dragoons. 

2d  lieut.  Henry  St.  James  Linden,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4th 
March,  1833,  vice  Waters,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  Gustavus  Dorr,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4lh  March,  1833, 
vice  Holmes,  appointed  captain  of  dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  William  Hoffman,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st 
July,  18-29,  vice  Linden,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Albere  Cady,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1829,  vice  Dorr,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Jona.  Freeman,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1829,  vice  Cooke,  appointed  1st  lieutenant  of  dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Thomas  L.  Alexander,  to  be  2d  lieutenant, 
1st  July,  1830,  vice  Rousseau,  resigned. 
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Seventh  regiment  of  infantry. 

1st  lieut.  Charles  Thomas,  to  be  captain, 30'th  April,  1833,  vice 
Burch,  resigned. 

1st  lieut.  James  L.  Dawson,  to  be  captain,  30th  April,  1833, 
vice  Berryman,  resigned. 

2d  lieut.  William  G.  Williams,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  30ih 
April,  1833,  vice  Thomas,  promoted. 

2d  lieut.  Dixon  S.  Miles,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  30th  April,  1833, 
vice  Dawson,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Samuel  Kinney,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 
1830,  vice  Seawell,  appointed  1st  lieutenant  of  dragoons. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Richard  H.  Ross,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 

1830,  vice  Williams,  promoted. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Albert  M.  Lea,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  1st  July, 

1831,  vice  Miles,  promoted. 

II. ..APPOINTMENTS. 

staff. 

Adam  D.  Stuart,  of  Va.  to  be  paymaster,  14th  January,  1833. 
Joseph  D.  Harris,  N.  Y.  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  2d  March, 
1833. 

Nathan  S.  Jarvis,  N.  Y.  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  2d  March, 
1833. 

Richard  Clark,  of  N.  Y’’.  to  be  assistant  surgeon.  2d  March, 
1833. 

Adam  N.  McLaren,  S.  C.  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  2d  March, 
1833. 

Benjamin  F.  Fellowes,  N.  H.  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  2d 
March,  1833. 

• Ordnance  department. 

James  W.  Ripley,  iaie  captain  of  the  4lh  regiment  of  artillery, 
to  be  captain,  to  lake  rank  from  the  30th  May,  1832. 

Regiment  of  dragoons. 

Major  Henry  Dodge,  of  tiie  battalion  of  mounted  rangers,  to 
be  colonel,  4tb  March,  1833. 

Major  Stephen  W.  Kearny,  of  the  3d  regiment  of  infantry,  to 
be  lieutenant  colonel,  4th  March,  1832. 

Captain  Richard  B.  Mason,  of  the  1st  regiment  of  infantry,  to 
he  major,  4th  March,  18.33. 

Captain  Clifton  Wharton,  of  the  6th  regiment  of  infantry,  to 
be  captain  4th  March,  1833. 

1st  lieut.  Edwin  V.  Summer,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  infantry, 
to  be  captain,  4th  March,  1833. 

1st  lieut.  Reuben  Holmes,  of  the  6th  regiment  of  infantry,  to 
be  captain  4th  March,  1833. 

1st  lieut.  David  Hunter,  of  the  5th  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be 
captain,  4th  March,  1833. 

2d  lieut.  Washington  Seawell,  of  the  7th  regiment  of  infantry, 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4ih  March,  1833. 

2d  lieut.  David  Perkins,  of  the  5lh  regiment  of  infantry,  to  be 
1st  lieutenant,  4tli  March,  1833. 

2d  lieut.  Philip  St.  George  Cooke,  of  the  6th  regiment  of  in- 
fantry, to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4th  March,  1833. 

2d  lieut.  Abraham  Van  Buren,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  infantry, 
to  be  1st  lieutenant,  4th  March,  1833. 

2d  lieut.  Jefferson  Davis,  of  the  1st  regiment  ofinfantry,  to  be 
2d  lieutenant,  4lh  March,  1833. 

2d  lieut.  Lancaster  P.  Lupton,  of  the  3d  regiment  ofinfantry, 
to  be  2d  lieutenant,  4th  March,  1833. 

2d  lieut.  Thomas  Swords,  of  the  4th  regiment  of  infantry,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  4th  March,  1833. 

2d  lieut.  J.  H.  K.  Burgwin,  of  the  2d  regiment  of  infantry,  to 
be  2d  lieutenant,  4th  March,  18.33. 

in — CASUALTIES. 

Resignations. 

Captains.  Joshua  B.  Brant,  2d  infantry,  28th  December,  1832. 
Daniel  D.  Burch,  7th  infantry,  30th  April,  1833.  Henry  Berry- 
man, 7th  infantry,  30th  April,  1833. 

1st  lieut.  James  H.  Cooke,  1st  artillery,  31st  January,  1833. 
2d  lieutenants.  Stephen  V.  R.  Ryan,  1st  artillery,  31st  March, 
18.33.  W.  S.  Stilwell,  3d  infantry,  31st  March,  1833.  Robert  W. 
Burnet,  4th  infantry,  31st  March,  1833.  Gustavus  S.  Rousseau 
6th  infantry,  30th  April,  1833. 

Brevet  Hd  lieutenants.  Henderson  K.  Y'oakum,  3d  artillery, 
31st  March,  1833.  John  G.  Harvey,  2d  infantry,  15lh  February, 
1833.  George  B.  Criltenden,  4th  infantry,  30rh  April,  1833. — 
Humphrey  Marshall,  mounted  rangers,  April  30th,  1833. 
Assistant  surgeon.  John  Thruston,  1st  May,  1833. 

Paymaster.  Alphonso  Wetmore,  1st  May,  1833. 

DECLINED. 

2d  lieut.  James  F.  Izard,  regiment  of  dragoons.  2d  lieutenant 
Joseph  Ritiier,  regiment  of  dragoons. 

DEATHS. 

Captain.  Nathaniel  G.  Dana,  1st  artillery,  4th  Feb.  1833. 

2.  Major  Thompson,  of  the  6th  regiment  of  infantry,  is  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  fort  Leavenworth,  to  which  post  he 
will  repair,  without  unnecessary  delay.  Major  P'owle,  of  the 
3d  infantry  will  report  in  person  for  orders,  at  the  adjutant  ge- 
neral’s office.  All  other  officers  promoted  will  report  by  letter 
to  their  respective  colonels,  and  join  their  proper  stations,  un- 
less otherwise  instructed  from  this  office. 

3.  The  date  of  lieut.  H.  A.  Wilson’s  promotion  to  1st  lieut. 
in  the  4ih  regiment  of  artillery,  is  May  30th,  1832  instead  of 
“September  30th,  1832.”  This  change  of  dale  results  from  the 
recent  promotion  of  1st  lieutenant  Washington,  vice  captain 
Ripley,  appointed  captain  of  ordnance. 

By  order  of  major  general  Macombj 

R.  JONES,  ad.fft  general. 
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REPORT  ON  MANUFACTURES. 

Report  of  the  minority  of  the  committee  on  manufactures^  pre- 
pared and.  submitted  by  Mr.  Jidams. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  28,  1833. 

Mr.  Jidams,  by  direction  liom  tfie  majority  of  tlie  committee 
on  iiianufactuics,  moved  that  llie  committee  be  discliarged 
from  the  fiirtlier  consifieration  of  the  matters  referreef  to  them 
by  the  house;  and,  on  the  part  of  tlie  minority  of  the  same  com- 
initiee,  he  presented  the  following  report  on  so  much  of  the 
president’s  annual  message  to  congress  as  relates  to  domestic 
manufactures  and  the  proleolion  necessary  to  be  afforded  the 
same;  referred  to  the  committee  by  resolution  of  the  house,  of 
13th  December,  1832. 

The  subscribers,  members  of  the  committee  on  manufactures, 
to  which  was  referred  so  much  of  the  message  of  the  president 
of  the  United  States  to  congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session,  as  relates  to  the  protection  necessary  to  do- 
mestic manufactures,  dissenting  from  the  report  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  present  herewith  respectfully  to  the  house 
their  own  views  upon  the  subject  referred  by  the  house  to  the 
committee  to  report  thereon. 

The  parts  of  the  message  which  relate  to  the  protection  ne- 
cessary to  domestic  manufactures,  may  be  considered  separate- 
ly or  in  connexion  with  other  great  national  interests,  forming 
the  subject  of  the  annual  communication  from  the  chief  of  the 
e.\ccutive  department  of  the  government  to  the  legislature.  In 
the  message  itself  they  are  recommended  to  the  consideration 
of  congress,  in  connexion  with  proposals  for  such  further  re- 
duction in  tlie  revenue  as  may  not  be  required  for  the  objects  of 
general  welfare  and  public  defence,  which  the  c'onslitution  au- 
thorises, and  for  which  reduction  the  occasion  is  stated  by  the 
president  to  result  from  the  impending  final  discharge  of  the  na- 
tional debt;  an  event  on  the  occurrence  of  which  the  subscribers 
most  cordially  sympathise  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
president.  They  consider  the  final  and  total  discharge  of  the 
public  debt  &s  a subject  of  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the 
wisdom,  energy,  and  fidelity  to  their  trust,  of  those  who  pre- 
ceded us  in  the  management  of  our  national  concerns;  of  mu- 
tual gratulation  to  ourselves,  who  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  al- 
leviation of  the  burdens  cheerfully  borne  by  our  fathers,  and 
liilherto  by  us,  for  the  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith; 
and  of  anticipated  felicity  to  our  successors  in  the  exemption 
from  burdens  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  borne  without 
murmuring  or  complaint,  to  secure  to  them,  our  posterity,  the 
blessings  of  freedom,  indepeiiRence  and  union.  Enjoying,  in 
all  the  purity  of  patriotism,  the  comfort  of  this  great  alleviation 
of  public  burdens,  the  subscribers  deprecate,  with  equal  ear- 
nestness and  sincerity,  the  contingency  of  any  event  which 
should,  at  the  very  moment  of  fruition,  dash  from  the  lips  of  our 
prosperity  the  cup  of  joy,  and  substitute,  in  its  place,  the  bitter 
potion  of  disunion,  civil  dissension,  and  fraternal  war. 

Under  these  impressions,  it  was  not  without  feelings  of  deep 
concern,  and  of  painful  sensibility,  that  the  subscribers  beheld, 
in  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  broad 
and  unqualified  assertion  of  principles,  and  the  development  ofan 
entire  political  system  for  the  future  government  of  the  union, 
as  new  and  unheard  of,  as  to  them  it  appears  incorrect,  and  in- 
compatible with  the  foundations  of  our  political  existence. 

The  first  of  these  principles,  and  that  from  which  all  the 
others  appear  to  the  subscribers  to  be  derived — the  basis  of  the 
message  and  of  the  whole  system  of  administration,  for  the 
futurity  of  this  union,  is  contained  in  the  following  position, 
which  the  subscribers  submit  to  the  consideration  of  the  house 
in  the  very  words  of  the  message  itself— “The  wealth  and 
strength  of  a country  are  its  population,  and  the  best  part  of 
that  population  are  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Independent 
farmers  arc,  every  where,  the  basis  of  society,  and  true  friends 
of  liberty.” 

That  the  president  of  the  United  States  should,  in  a public 
document,  addressed  to  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people 
of  this  union,  peremptorily  declare  one  part  of  the  population, 
by  them  represented,  better  than  the  rest,  appears  to  the  sub- 
scribers little  compatible  with  that  equality  of  rights  upon  which 
our  whole  social  system  is,  by  them,  believed  to  be  founded.  If 
one  part  of  the  population,  parties  to  the  social  compact,  is  the 
best,  it  necessarily  follows  that  another  part  of  the  same  popu- 
lation is  the  worst;  that  there  are  different  degrees  of  merit  in 
different  portions  of  the  same  population,  estimated  not  by  their 
moral,  but  by  their  social  condition;  not  by  their  individual 
qualifications  of  virtue  and  understanding,  but  by  their  respec- 
tive occupations  and  posses.sions. 

In  examining  this  fundamental  principle  of  politics  and  mo- 
rals, thus  put  forth  as  the  foundation  for  the  system  of  policy 
to  be  hereafter  erected  for  the  government  of  this  great  and 
growing  confederated  nation,  the  subscribers  have  endeavored 
to  ascertain  to  whom  it  is  that  this  proud  pre-eminence  of  merit 
is  assigned  by  the  chief  executive  magistrate  of  the  union.  Ho 
asserts  that  the  wealth  and  strength  of  a country  are  its  popula- 
tion, and  that  the  best  part  of  that  population  are  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil.  Now,  the  population  of  a country  consists  of  the 
whole  mass  of  human  beings  abiding  within  it;  and,  of  the  popu- 
lation of  this  country,  avast  proportion  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  are  in  a state  of  servitude — possessing  no  rights,  civil  or 
political — and  existing  only  as  the  properly  of  another  part  of 
the  same  population.  That  these  cultivators  of  the  soil  consti- 
tute a large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  this  country,  is  undoubtedly 
true;  that  they  constitute  a considerable  portion  of  its  strength 
is  far  more  questionable;  but  Ihe  subscribers  cannot  believe 


it  was  to  them  that  the  intention  of  the  president  was  to 
ascribe  the  transcendent  honor  of  constituting  the  best  part  of 
our  population;  and,  if  not  to  them,  neither  was  it  to  the  class 
of  freemen,  in  another  part  of  tlie  union,  also  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  laboring,  like  them,  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  for  their 
daily  subsistence,  by  daily  labor,  but  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  and  constituting,  in  truth,  not  a better, 
but  as  good,  a part  of  the  population  as  any  other  in  the  com- 
munity. It  was  not,  however,  to  them  that  the  president  in- 
tended to  attribute  the  superiority  of  excellence  as  a component 
part  of  the  population.  His  meaning  is  more  fully  disclosed  in 
the  subsequent  cl.ause  of  the  sentence  above  cited,  in  the  af- 
firmation that  “independent  farmers  are  every  where  the  basis 
of  society,  and  true  friends  of  liberty.”  Taking  the  whole  sen- 
tence together,  the  subscribers  believe  that,  in  the  understand- 
ing of  the  author  of  the  message,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  in 
Ihe  first  part  of  the  sentence,  were  identical  with  the  indepen- 
dent farmers  in  the  second;  and  that  the  sentiment,  in  the  mind 
of  the  writer,  and  the  aphorism  of  moral  and  political  economy 
laid  down  by  the  whole  sentence,  is  that,  in  all  countries,  gene- 
rally, and  especially  in  our  own,  the  best  part  of  the  population 
—the  basis  of  society- and  the  friends  pre-eminently  of  free- 
dom, are  the  wealthy  land-holders. 

This  [u  inciple  is  certainly  not  new  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
or  of  human  government;  it  is  the  fundamental  axiom* of  all 
landed  aristocracies;  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  feudal  system, 
and,  when  carried  out  into  practice,  must  inevitably  resolve  it- 
self into  it.  The  term  aristocracy,  by  its  derivation,  is  the  go- 
vernment of  the  best;  and  where  the  property  of  the  soil  is  dis- 
tributed in  portions  so  unequal,  that  its  cultivators  are  divided 
into  masters  and  slaves,  or  into  landlords  and  tenants,  power 
will  naturally  concentrate  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  large  holders 
of  the  lands,  who  will  soon  constitute  themselves  the  basis  of 
society — the  independent  farmers  the  best  part  of  the  popula- 
tion-true friends  of  liberty,  confined  exclusively  to  themselves, 
but  holding  in  oppressive  servitude  the  real  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  and  ruling,  with  a rod  of  iron,  over  all  the  other  occupa- 
tions and  professions  of  men. 

Such  has  been  the  development  of  this  fundamental  principle 
of  government,  in  the  history  of  other  ages  and  countries.  So 
has  it  especially  disclosed  itself  in  the  annals  of  France,  of  Spain, 
of  Germany,  of  Poland,  of  Russia  and  of  England.  The  inde- 
pendent farmers,  or  wealthy  land- holders,  of  all  those  countries, 
have  constituted  the  ancient  feudal  barons,  as  they  now  consti- 
tute the  modern  nobles,  holding  the  laborious  husbandmen  of 
the  same  countries  in  servitude,  or  in  abject  poverty  and  the 
most  degrading  dependence. 

The  subscribers  believe  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  the  government  of  this  union,  are  founded  upon  a different 
and  opposite  principle — upon  the  principle  that  all  men  are  born 
with  equal  rights;  and  that  however  in  one  portion  of  the  union, 
the  independent  farmers  or  planters,  cultiTating  the  soil  by  their 
slaves,  may  be  considered,  by  one  of  themselves,  as  the  basis  of 
society,  and  the  best  part  of  the  population,  the  assumption  of 
such  a principle,  as  a foundation  ofa  system  of  national  policy 
for  the  future  government  of  these  United  States,  is  an  occur- 
rence of  the  most  dangerous  and  alarming  tendency;  as  threat- 
ening, at  no  remote  period,  not  only  the  properly,  but  the  peace 
of  the  country,  and  as  directly  leading  to  the  most  fatal  of  catas- 
trophes—the  dissolution  of  the  union  by  a complicated,  civil  and 
servile  war. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  the  subscribers  to  consider  the  prin- 
ciples thus  authoritatively  laid  down  in  the  message  as  a mere 
abstract  speculative  opinion,  indicative  only  of  a mind  habitual- 
ly occupied  in  meditation  upon  the  first  principles  of  govern- 
ment, they  might  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to- pass  it  over  in 
silence,  regretting  that  an  opinion  so  adverse  to  all  the  lessons 
of  history,  and  to  every  rational  theory  of  human  rights,  should 
ever  have  found  its  way  into  the  mind  of  the  executive  chief  of 
the  union;  and  still  more  into  an  official  communication  from 
him  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  nation.  But  they  find  it 
pervading  every  part  of  the  message  relating  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  internal  affairs  of  the  country — they  trace  it  in  the 
denunciation  of  uncompromising  hostility  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States — they  discern  it  in  the  general  dissuasion  of  all 
future  encouragement,  or  aid  to  be  given  to  objects  of  internal 
improvement— they  perceive  it  in  the  portentous  recommenda- 
tions to  abandon  ail  purpose  of  deriving  a revenue  for  the  gene- 
ral benefit  from  that  invaluable  fund  of  national  wealth — the 
public  lands;  and  in  the  astonishing  proposal  to  give  them  all 
away  to  the  states  within  which  they  are  situated,  or  to  adven- 
turers who  may  be  allured  by  promises  of  sharing  in  those  spoil* 
of  the  national  domain,  plundered  from  the  whole  people  of  the 
union,  to  become  members  of  this  best  part  of  the  population, 
the  independent  farmers,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  taken  from  all 
their  fellow  citizens  to  be  gratuitously  bestowed  upon  them. 
They  sec  it,  above  all,  in  the  destiny  to  which  the  message  eoii- 
sisns  the  great  manufacturing  interest  of  the  country,  including 
the  hanilicraftsmen  and  mechanics  of  all  our  populous  cities  and 
all  our  flourishing  towns.  These  are  not  the  basis  of  society— 
they  are  not  the  cultivators  of  the  soil — they  are  not  the  best 
part  of  the  population— their  equal  riehts  may  be  trampled  upon 
—their  hishest  inttirests  may  bo  sacrificed— their  property  may 
be- wrested  from  their  hands — themselves  and  their  families  may 
be  driven  by  measures  of  national  polic}-,  by  acts  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  union,  to  beggary  and  ruin,  for  the  benefit  of  the  in- 
dependent farmers,  the  wealthy  land  holders— the  best  part  of 
the  population. 
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Such  are  the  practical  consequences  which  must  flow  from 
the  reproduction  by  the  head  of  this  national  union,  as  a funda- 
mental principle  of  government  of  the  old  and  long  exploded 
doctrine,  that  the  wealthy  land-holders  of  all  countries  consti- 
tute the  best  part  of  their  population.  Under  this  theory  it  can 
no  longer  be  surprising  to  lind  in  the  message  an  entire  system 
of  propositions  and  of  recommendations,  which,  it  adopted  and 
Banctioned  by  the  legislature,  will  accomplish  a revolution  in 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates,  and,  in  the  solemn  and 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  subscribers,  a total  subversion  of  their 
constitution. 

In  descending  from  the  general  axiotn,  that  in  all  countries 
the  independent  farmers  or  wealthy  land-holders,  cultivators  of 
the  soil,  constitute  the  best  part  of  the  population,  to  the  mea 
Bures  of  legislation  recommended  to  congress  for  carrying  out 
this  principle,  in  the  adminiitration  of  the  governnient,  four 
features  are  discernible,  as  especially  characteristic  of  the  mes- 
sage. First,  the  abandonment  for  the  future  of  all  appropria- 
tions of  public  monies  to  purposes  of  internal  improvement. 
Second,  the  practical  total  dereliction  of  all  protection  to  do- 
mestic industry,  whether  agricultural,  manufacturing  or  me- 
chanical. Third,  the  nullification  of  all  future  revenue  from  the 
public  domains,  by  the  bestowal  of  them  in  free  donation  to  vo- 
luntary settlers  upon  them,  from  the  privileged  class  of  citizens, 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  best  part  ol 
the  population,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest,  or  to  the  favored 
ftales  in  which  this  common  property  happens  to  be  situated. 
Fourth,  the  denunciation  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  de- 
preciating the  value  of  the  stock  held  in  it  by  the  nation;  dis- 
tressing the  commercial  community  with  suspicions  of  the  soli- 
dity of  its  funds,  and  stimulating  the  profligacy  of  fraudulent 
gambling  in  its  stock.  In  every  one  of  these  four  particulars 
the  recommendations  of  the  message  are  in  diametrical  opposi- 
tion to  the  well  established,  deliberately  adopted,  and  long  tried 
policy,  by  which  the  union  has  hitherto  been  governed,  under 
tiie  present  constitution  of  the  United  States — in  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  formed— -to  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  has  been  administered,  and,  with  the  most 
painful,  but  most  undoubting  conviction,  the  subscribers  must 
add,  to  the  solemn  compacts  and  indefeasible  obligations  by 
which  the  nation  is  bound. 

Although  the  plan  of  government  marked  out  and  delineated 
in  the  message  forms  a whole  system,  sufiiciently  consistent 
w ith  itself,  and  all  derivable  from  the  fundamental  position  that 
the  wealthy  land-holders  constitute  the  best  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, yet  it  is  observable,  that  in  every  instance  the  subordinate 
principle  advanced  as  the  groundwork  of  each  separate  recom- 
mendation, is,  by  the  terms  of  the  message,  so  qualified  in  the 
theory,  as  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  differ  from  the  views  and  opi- 
nions entertained  by  the  friends  of  the  interest  which  the  re- 
commendation itself  is  adapted  to  destroy.  Thus,  for  example, 
in  the  recommendation  to  abandon  all  future  appropriations  of 
public  monies  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  the  only 
principle  avowed  is,  “that  the  constitution  does  not  warrant  the 
application  of  the  funds  of  the  general  governmmit  to  objects  of 
internal  improvement,  which  are  not  national  in  their  charac- 
ter.’'^ From  this  position,  the  most  ardent  and  most  liberal  friend 
of  internal  improvement  will  not  dissent.  No  apprf.priation 
ever  has  been  asked— there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a danger  that  any 
appropriation  of  funds  ever  will  be  asked,  but  for  objects  alleged 
to  be  of  a national  character;  and  of  their  legitimate  title  to  that 
character,  the  representatives  of  the  whole  people,  and  of  all 
the  state  legislatures  in  congress  assembled,  under  the  control 
of  a qualified  negative  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  union,  all 
acting  under  a constant  responsibility  to  their  constituents,  are 
qualified  and  competent  judges.  That  there  will  be,  as  there 
have  been,  diversities  of  opinion,  whether  any  specified  object 
of  internal  improvement  is  or  is  not  of  a national  character,  may 
be  freely  admitted;  and  that  in  all  cases  where  it  may  be  rea- 
sonably doubted,  the  wise  and  prudent  policy  of  the  constituted 
authorities  w ill  induce  them  rather  to  withhold  than  grant  the 
appropriation,  is  a conclusion  deducible  not  less  from  the  expe- 
rience ofthe  past,  than  from  the  confidence  due  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  delegated  representatives  of  the  nation.  That 
In  the  great  majority  of  applications  for  appropriations  in  aid  of 
internal  improvements,  which  have  been  made  to  congress,  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  solicited  have  been  of  a national 
character  could  not  be,  and  was  not  doubted.  Of  the  appro- 
priations made,  the  subscribers  confidently  affirm,  that  none  can 
be  pointed  out  which  are  not  unquestionably  of  that  character. 
If  there  has  been  error  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  the  application  of  appropriations  to  these  objects,  it  has  been 
an  error  of  parsimony  and  not  of  profusion;  a refusal  of  the  public 
money  where  it  ought  to  have  been  granted,  and  not  a bestowal 
of  it  W'here  it  ought  to  have  been  denied.  In  the  sober  and  ho 
nest  discretion  of  the  legislature,  under  the  viL’ilant  supervision 
of  the  executive  chief,  a guard  amply  sufficient  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  resources  against  wasteful  nr  impiovidcnt  ex- 
penditures, has  been  provided  by  the  constitution. 

It  is  said  in  the  message,  that,  “without  some  general  and 
well  defined  principles,  ascertaining  those  objects  of  internal 
improvement  to  which  the  means  of  the  nation  may  he  consti- 
tutionally applied,  it  is  obvious  that  the  exercise  ofthe  power 
can  never  be  satisfactory.”  Stippose  this  position,  in  it.s  fullest 
extent,  to  be  admitted.  The  message  does  not  deny  that  the 
power  of  granting  appropriations  for  internal  improvements  of 
a national  character  ia  vested,  completely  and  unequivocally 


vested,  in  congress,  by  the  constitution;  and  the  president  him- 
self, in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  has,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, given  his  sanction  to  such  appropriations.  And  in  that 
grant  of  power,  as  in  all  others,  is  necessarily  and  unavoidably 
implied  the  power  of  ascertaining  and  defining  the  principles 
upon  which,  in  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  it  shall  be  exercis- 
ed. If,  therefore,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  making  such 
appropriations  hitherto,  there  has  been  a neglect  or  omission  to 
ascertain  and  define  the  principles  upon  which  they  have  been 
made,  it  is  a duty  yet  to  be  performed  by  congress  itself,  and 
which  requires  the  interposition  of  no  other  power.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  to  resort  elsewhere  than  to  congress  itself,  to  ascer- 
tain and  define  the  objects  upon  which  the  power  is  unques- 
tionably delegated  to  them  of  appropriating  public  monies  to  in- 
ternal improvements,  is  precisely  equivalent  to  a denial  ofthe 
right  of  congress  to  exercise  the  power  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  to  which  the  message  supposes 
congress  may  be  exposed  of  making  hasty  appropriations  to 
works  of  the  character  of  which  they  may  be  frequently  igno- 
rant, the  argument  necessarily  presupposes  a habitual,  gross  and 
criminal  neglect  of  their  duties;  by  a majority  of  both  houses  of 
congress,  a reflection  upon  the  honor  and  honesty  of  those  bo- 
dies, of  which  the  subscribers  deem  it  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is 
equally  unwarrantable  and  misplaced.  So  long  as  the  members 
of  both  houses  of  congress  shall  entertain  a just  sense  of  their 
duties  to  their  country,  to  their  constituents,  and  to  their  own 
characters:  so  long  there  is,  and  will  be,  no  danger — none,  what- 
ever, of  their  being  exposed  to  make  hasty  appropriations  to 
works  of  the  character  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  or  to  any 
other  purpose.  The  members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  are 
accountable  for  the  w'i.'^dom  as  well  as  for  the  purity  of  their  of- 
ficial conduct,  not  to  the  executive  magistrate,  himself  account- 
able to  them  for  his  own,  but  to  their  constituents  and  to  their 
country.  Nor  has  that  country  committed  to  the  executive  ma 
gistrate  the  custody_of  its  own  purity,  in  the  exercise  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise.  If  it  be  true  that  a prospect  of  making  navigable 
a creek  or  river — of  bringing  commerce  to  the  doors  of  the  peo- 
ple— or  of  increasing  the  value  of  their  property,  may  operate 
occasionally  as  inducements  to  individuals  to  favor  by  their  suf- 
frages the  success  of  a candidate  whom  they  may  suppose  to  be 
better  qualified  than  his  opponent,  to  obtain  for  them  those  great 
and  valuable  improvements — is  it  justice  or  equity — is  it  a fair 
perception  of  the  nature  of  things,  to  stigmatize  this  as  a cor- 
rupting influence?  No  influence  can  be  more  just  and  pure.  To 
benefit  the  people,  by  making  navigable  the  river  or  creek  in 
their  neighborhood— by  bringing  commerce  to  their  doors — and 
by  increasing  the  value  of  their  property,  are  among  the  most 
important  and  most  valuable  services  that  a representative  can 
render  to  his  constituents.  To  draw  good  from  evil,  is  one  of 
the  high  and  holy  attributes  of  Omnipotence.  To  draw  evil  from 
good,  is  the  peculiar  attribute' of  the  arch  enemy  of  mankind; 
but  singular,  indeed,  is  the  aspect  of  that  political  axiom,  which 
imputes  dishonesty  to  the  representative  in  the  zeal  with  which  he 
promotes  the  interestsof  his  constituents;  and  finds  the  evidence 
of  corruption  in  the  exercise  of  the  highest  beneficence.  Sup- 
pose this  calumniated  influence  to  be  successful;  suppose  a can- 
didate to  be  elected  to  congress,  by  the  confidence  of  his  consti- 
tuents in  the,  superiority  of  his  talent  and  capacity  to  obtain  ap- 
propriations of  public  money  to  render  their  neighboring  river  na- 
vigable— to  bring  commerce  to  their  doors,  and  to  increase  the 
value  of  their  property — talent  and  capacity  are  qualities  of 
which  men  seldom  form  erroneous  estimates,  in  the  choice  of 
tlieir  representatives,  when  their  judgments  are  enlightened  by 
their  interest.  Talent  and  capacity,  broiigiit  into  the  represen- 
tative councils  of  the  nation,  by  the,  selection  of  a member  for 
one  district,  under  the  influence  of  a belief  that  it  will  be  exert- 
ed for  the  benefit  of  those  by  whom  he  is  chosen,  is  talent  and 
capacity  available  on  the  scene  where  it  has  been  introduced, 
for  all  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  It  is  there  that  the  re- 
presentative of  every  single  district  becomes  a representative 
of  the  whole  people.  As  the  representative  of  one  district,  he 
has,  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  immediate  constituents,  hut 
, one  of  more  than  two  hundred  votes.  Rut  that  one  vote  he  has 
also  upon  all  the  questions  within  the  competency  of  coiigre.^s, 
and  affecting  the  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  and  of  all  its 
parts.  The  result  then  ofiwery  election  which  brings  into  this 
lioiise  a member,  recommended  to  the  favor  of  his  constituents 
by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  vhich  he  may  promote  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  own  neighborhood,  is  essentially  advanta- 
geous to  the  whole  nation,  and  ha.s  a direct  tendency  to  establish 
a hiah  standard  of  intellectnal  worth,  as  tlie  measure' of  qualifi- 
cation for  a seat  in  the  house.  It  is  congenial  to  thtit  spirit  of 
moral  elevation  and  dignity  which  constitutes  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  representative  governmeni;  and  it  is  only  by  con- 
founding tlie  elements  of  good  and  evil,  that  it  can  be  stigma- 
tised as  tainted  with  corruption. 

As  little  can  the  subscribers  yield  their  a.ssent  to  the  reason- 
ing in  the  message,  which  eflectivcly  urees  ii'um  conjrn'ss  u>  re- 
frain from  file  exercise  of  all  powei'S  of  which  more  than  one- 
fourth,  that  is,  seven  states  of  this  union,  would  be  nnv\illin!r 
now  to  make  the  grant,  and  u'hich  any  still  smaller  portion  of 
tlie  people  may,  at  any  period  since  the  existence  of  the  consti- 
tution, have  opposed  or  resisted  under  the  vague  and  indefinite 
denomination  of  doubtful  powers.  Fearful  and  hopeless,  indeed, 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  people  of  these  Unitcrl  States,  if 
every  grant  of  power  delegated  by  them,  for  their  own  benefit 
and  ini[)rovement,  to  their  united  national  suiircme  legislature, 
should  be  annulled  or  struck  with  impotence  by  every  scrupls 
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of  doubt  which  the  refinements  of  metaph}’sica!  subtlety,  the 
transient  ebullitions  of  popular  excitement,  or  the  factious  insti- 
gations of  electioneering  artifice,  have,  from  time  to  time,  dis- 
seminated over  different  sections  of  the  country.  There  is,  per- 
haps, not  a single  grant  of  power  to  congress  in  that  great  na- 
tional compact  of  government,  the  consiitutian  of  the  United 
States,  which  at  spine  period  r>f  our  history  has  not  been  assailed 
by  numerous  parties  and  their  controversial  wranglers,  as  doubt- 
ful powers;  even  at  this  hour  we  are,  apparently,  on  the  verge 
pf  a conflict  in  arms,  on  the  very  borders  of  a civil  war  with 
o'nc  of  tlie  states  of  the  union,  for  the  exrircise  of  po'.'.crs, 
the  want  of  which  first  gave  rise  to  the  constiluLion  itself, 
which  have  been  quietly  exercised  from  the  organization  of 
the  government  for  nearly  forty  years  without  a dissenting 
voice;  and  which  now,  under  the  new  lights  of  nullification 
Jiave  been  discovered  to  be  such  plain  and  palpable  viola- 
tions of  the  constitution,  as  to  warrant  the  state  in  which  this 
discovery  has  been  made,  in  resorting  to  her  sovereign  power, 
to  declare  them  within  her  own  borders  null  and  void.  There 
are  seven  slates  of  this  union,  the  whole  free  population  of  which 
by  the  retuAis  of  the  last  census,  amounted  only  to  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighteen  souls; 
a majority  of  these,  sufiicient  to  command  the  vote  and  decision 
of  them  all,  would  be  less  than  four  hundred  thousand;  and  thus, 
upon  the  recommendations  of  the  message,  a nation  consisting 
r»f  ten  rnillions  of  freemen,  must  be  crippled  in  the  exercise  of 
their  associated  power,  unmanned  of  ail  their  energies  applica- 
ble to  the  improvement  of  their  own  condition,  by  the  doubts, 
scruples,  or  fanciful  discontents  of  a portion  among  themselves, 
less  in  number  than  double  the  amount  of  population  in  the  sin- 
gle city  ofNew  York. 

I’he  subscribers  assume  as  a principle,  demonstrated  beyond 
all  possibility  of  doubt,  that  of  the  whole  free  population  of  the 
union,  a vast  majority — they  entertain,  themselves,  no  question 
that  it  is  a majority  amounting  to  moi'e  tlian  three  fourths  of  the 
whole — believe,  without  a scintillation  of  doubt,  that  the  power 
of  appropriating  public  rnonies'to  objects  of  internal  improve- 
ment of  a national  character,  as  understood  by  congress  itself, 
has  been  delegated  to  congress  by  the  whole  people,  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Unfted  States.  The  message  itself  does  not 
question  this  grant  of  power;  and  it  is  tacitly  affirmed  by  the 
chief  magistrate  himself,  in  his  sign  manual  affixed  to  every  act 
of  congress  making  such  appropriations  which  has  received  his 
signature.  What  reason  or  motive,  then,  can  there  be  for  con- 
gress to  interdict  itself  from  the  exercise  of  beneficent  power, 
essential  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  people,  to 
gratify  the  dog-in-manger  disposition  of  less  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  community.^  Truly,  very  truly,  does  the  message  say 
that  “there  is  nothing  so  worthy  of  the  constant  solicitude  of  this 
govertnnent  as  the  harmony  and  union  of  the  people;”  but,  is  it 
imagined  that  harmony  and  union  can  be  promoted  by  the  per- 
petual sacrifice  of  the  will,  the  interest,  and  the  well-being  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  whole  people,  to  the  contracted  and 
envious  passions  or  to  the  sordid  parsimony  of  the  remaining 
twentieth.?  The  suhsciihers  will  neither  express  nor  entertain  a 
suspicion  that  the  recommendation  to  apply  to  the  states  of  this 
union  for  grants  of  additional  power  to  congress,  and  in  the  mean 
lime  to  abstain  from  the  exercise  of  all  powers,  which  the  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  people  may  be  pleased  or  instigated  to  con- 
sider as  doubtful,  was  nor,  made  in  good  faith  and  sincerity;  but 
without  questioning  the  motive  which  could  lead  to  such  a pro- 
posal, they  cannot  but  regard  it  in  effect  as  disclosing , the  pur- 
pose of  disabling  and  abdicating  all  power  of  making  appropria- 
tions for  all  and  every  sreat  object  of  internal  improvementhere- 
after  and  forever.  As  little  hesitation  have  they  in  declaring  it 
as  their  belief,  that  this  purpose,  and  the  whole  s3'.stem  of  which 
itforins  a part,  is  in  nowise  calculated  to  promote  The  harmony 
and  union  of  the  people.  It  is  a natural  emanation  from  the 
fountain  of  a principle  divided  itself,  and  the  source  of  all  fatal 
division — a principle  which  pronounces  one  class  of  the  citizens 
of  this  union,  to  the  disparagement  of  all  others,  the  best  part  of 
the  population. 

The  subscribers  disclaim  all  communion  of  sentiment  with 
this  opinion,  to  which  they  can  assent  as  true  in  no  sense  what 
ever.  They  deny  that  there  is  any  sense  to  which  language 
can  give  utterance;  and  in  which  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  be 
they  who  thc;y  may,  incliided  under  the  denomination,  can, 
witli  truth,  he  calleri  tlie  best  part  of  the  population.  They  be- 
lieve, on  the  contrary,  with  the  greatest  orator,  statesman  and 
patriot  of  ancient  Rome,  and  with  the  sublimest  genius  of  an- 
cient Greece,  with  Cicero  and  with  Plato,  that  “wlio.-oever 
gives  preference  to  one  part  of  the  citizens,  and  neglects  ano- 
ther part,  introduces  into  the  community  the  elements  of  the 
most  pernicious  discord  and  sedition.  It  necessarily  produces 
rival  factimis,  some  favoring  the  populace,  and  sonie  favoring 
THE  HEST,  and  leaving  scarcely  any  fivorers  of  'Phis 

was  the  patriotism  of  Cicero;  this  was  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
two  thousand  years  and  upwards  before  th.c  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Tl)e  doctrine  is  founded  upon  eternal  truth.  It  is 
the  only  drretriue  upmi  which  governments  of  eqiial  rights  can 
bo  founded;  as  that  which  divides  the  population  into  a best  and 
a worst  part  is  the  never  failing  source  of  tyrannv  and  oppres- 
sion, of  civil  strife,  the  shedding  of  brother’s  blood,  and  the 
total  extinction  of  freedom. 

The  subscribers  hope  and  trust,  therefore,  that  congress  will 
not  abdicate  by  nonuser,  the  power  delegated  to  them  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  making  appropriations  of 
public  money  to  great  national  objects  of  internal  improve- 


ments. They  consider  the  exercise  of  the  power  as  essential  to 
the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  whole  people;  they  believe  it 
to  have  been  delegated  for  tlie  purpose  of  promoting  that  wel- 
fare; and  that  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  the  power  would 
be  a dereliction  of  duly  in  congress  itself,  and  treachery  to  the 
trust  committed  to  them  by  the  people.  They  further  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  union  never  will  submit  to  a permanent 
abandonment  of  the  principle,  hitherto  so  succe.ssfully  and  so 
advantageously  to  tliein  carried  into  practice,  of  making  such 
appropriations;  that  however  it  may  be  suspended  for  a time, 
under  a tlieory  of  partial  preference  to  an  imaginary  best  jiart  of 
the  population,  it  will  never  be  extinguished  but  with  the  life- 
blood of  the  union  itself.  For  what  is  the.  final  result  of  this 
doctrine  of  abdicating  powers  arbitrarily  designated  as  doubtful? 
What  but  the  degradation  and  impotence  of  the  nation  itself? — 
the  degradation  of  cliaining  its  own  hands?  of  fettering  its  own 
feet?  of  disabling  itself  from  bettering  its  own  condition?  The 
impotence  of  inability  to  employ  its  own  faculties  for  its  own 
improvement.  It  is  the  principle  upon,  which  the  roying  Tartar 
denies  himself  a permanent  habitation,  because  to  him  the 
wandering  shepherd  is  the  best  part  of  the  population;  the  prin- 
ciple upon  vvliich  tlie  savage  of  the  American  forest  refuses  to 
till  the  ground,  because  to  him  the  hiiriler  of  the  woods  is  the 
best  (lai  t of  the  population.  Imperfect  civilization  in  all  stages 
of  human  society  shackles  itself  with  fanatical  prejudices  of 
exclusive  favor  to  its  own  occupations,  as  the  owner  of  a plan- 
tation with  a hundred  shives  believes  the  summit  of  human  vir- 
tue to  be  attained  only  by  independent  farmers,  cultivators  of 
the  soil.  Not  by  such  opinions  or  such  maxims  of  government 
were  the  people  of  the  United  States  animated  and  inspired, 
when,  “ill  order  to  form  a more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tramiuillity,  provide  for  liie  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  seenre  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  themselves  ami  their  posterity,  they  did  ordain  and  establish 
tlie  coMstituiioii  of  the  United  States  of  America.”  Their  pur- 
pose, in  this  great  and  solemn  mutual  covenant,  was  their  own 
improveimmt. — the  improvement  of  the  condilioa  of  the  whole. 
The  coiislitutioii  itself  is  but  one  great  organized  engine  of  im- 
provement, physical,  moral,  political.  It  directed  the  assem- 
blage, from  time  to  time,  of  chosen  bodies  of  men,  vested  with 
limited  powers,  to  consult,  to  deliberate,  and  to  act  upon  all  the 
great  interests  of  peace  and  war,  common  to  the  people.  It 
was  no  compact  of  separate  and  distinct  bodies  politic.  The 
separate  states  were  not  competent  to  form  any  such  compact, 
or  to  confer  any  such  powers;  the  people  of  each  state  were 
competent  to  form,  and  did  form,  constitutions  for  themselves; 
but  their  sphere  of  action  to  ordain  and  establish  was  limited 
within  their  own  boundaries.  For  where  did  the  state,  the 
creature  of  the  sovereign  people  of  Massachusetts,  where  did, 
or  wliere  could,  lliat  state  acquire  the  right  of  bestowing  upon 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  a right  of  representation  in  this 
house.?  As  well  might  the  state  of  Massachusetts  have  under- 
taken to  ordain  and  establish  who  should  be  represented  in  the 
fiarliaineiit  of  Great  Britain,  or  in  Ihe  chamber  of  deputies  of 
France.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  were  alone 
competent  to  determine  and  to  ordain  how,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, they  and  their  posterity  should  be  represented  in  this  as- 
sembly; and  as  well  might  it  be  contended  that  the  state  of 
Ohio,  which  had  no  existence,  or  the  state  of  Louisiana,  which 
was  a Spanish  colony,  were  parties  to  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  at  its  formation,  as  that  the  parlies  to  it  were  the 
thirteen  states  of  wliich  the  old  lifeless  confederation  had  been 
composed.  Ttie  constitution  was,  as  it  is  on  its  face  declared 
to  be,  the  act  of  the  whole  people,  and  it  is  the  instrument  bje 
which  they  organized  the  means  of  eflecting  the  iinproveinents 
of  their  own  condition,  by  the  agency  of  their  government.  In 
refraining  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  delegated  to  them  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  the  government  not  only  abdicate  their 
own  power,  but  effectively  disable  that  of  the  nation  itself. 
The  energy  which  slumbers  in  their  hands,  is  no  better  than 
dead  to  the  good  of  the  people;  it  arrests  the  hand  of  divine  be- 
nificence  itself;  degrades  the  nation  to  a level  of  inferiority 
among  the  families  of  mankind,  and  proclaims  as  the  fuuda- 
Uiental  law  of  their  association  their  inability  to  apply  their  own 
faculties  to  their  own  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being. 

It  is  then,  with  sentiments  of  deep  mortification  and  of  un- 
qualified dissent,  that  the  subscribers  have  observed  the  earnest 
recommendations  to  congress  in  the  message,  to  abandon  the 
whole  system  of  appropriations  for  internal  improvements, 
which  has  hitherto  been  pursued;  which  was  in  the  full  tide  of 
successful  experiment,  and  which,  for  a long  series  of  years, 
has  been  contributing  to  increase  the  comforts,  to  multiply  the 
enjoyments,  and  to  consolidate  the  strength  and  happiness  of 
the  American  people.  To  abandon  tlicin  all,  for  in  no  other 
light  can  they  consider  the  extraordinary,  Ihoiigli  vague  and  in- 
definite commendations  of  simplicity,  as  the  suitable  character- 
istic for  the  government  of  a nation  of  swarming  millions  of 
human  beings— the  intensely  urgent  exhortations  to  congress  to 
refrain  from  the  exercise  of  all  beneficent  powers,  which  one- 
twentielb  part  of  the  people  may  carp  and  cavil  at  as  doubtful — 
the  incomprclionsible  argument  that  harmony  and  union  are  to 
be  promoted  by  .stifling  the  firm  and  manly  voice  of  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  our  constituents,  to  satisfy  the  brainsick  doubts, 
or  appease  the  menacing  clamors  of  less  than  one-twentieth— 
and  finally  the  direct  recommendation  to  congress,  to  dispose  of 
all  stocks  now  held  by  the  general  government  in  corporations, 
whether  created  by  the  general  or  state  governments,  and  to 
place  the  proceeds  in  the  treasury. 
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In  these  recommendations,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which  they 
are  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  congress,  the  subscribers 
can  discern  nothing  less  than  a proposed  revolution  of  govern- 
ment in  this  union— a revolution,  the  avowed  purpose  of  which 
is,  to  reduce  the  general  government  to  a simple  machine.  A' 
simple  machine?  The  universe  in  which  we  doily  revolve,  and 
which  seems  to  our  vision  daily  to  revolve  round  us,  is  a simple 
machine  under  the  guidance  of  an  Omnipotent  hand.  The  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Slates,  one  of  the  functionaries  provided  by 
the  constitution  for  the  ordinary  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  government,  but  not  entrusted  even  with  the  power  of 
action,  upon  any  proposed  alteration  or  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution, undertakes  to  reduce  the  general  government  to  a sim- 
ple machine — the  sim()licity  of  which  shall  consist  of  universal 
beneficence,  in  preserving  peace,  affording  a uniform  cnirency, 
maintaining  the  inviolability  of  contracts,  diffusing  inUlliaence, 
and  discharging,  unfelt,  its  other  (nameless,  unenumerated,  and 
undefined)  superintending  functions.  Truly  this  simplicity  may 
be  aptly  compared  with  that  of  the  government  of  the  universe; 
needing  only  an  Omnipotent  hand  to  guide  and  regulate  its 
movements,  and  differing  from  it,  as  would  seem,  only  in  the 
self  denial  of  all  power  to  improve  the  condition,  or  promote 
the  general  wellare  of  the  community,  by  and  for  whom  this 
simple  machine  was  ordained.  To  the  subscribers,  it  appears 
that  of  all  the  attributes  of  government  among  men,  simplicity 
is  the  last  that  deserves  commenilation.  The  simplest  of  all  go- 
vernments is  an  absolute  despoti.^m,  and  it  may  confidently  be 
affirmed,  that,  in  proportion  as  a government  approaches  to 
simplicit}',  will  aln’ays  be  its  approaches  to  arbitrary  power.  It 
is  by  the  eomplication  of  government  alone,  that  the  freedom  of 
mankind  can  be  secured;  simplicity  is  the  essential  characteris- 
tic in  the  condition  of  all  slavery;  and  if  the  people  of  these. 
United  States  enjoy  a greater  share  of  liberty  than  any  other 
nation  upon  earth,  it  is  because,  of  all  the  governments  upon 
earth,  theirs  is  the  most  complicated.  The  simplicity  to  which 
the  recommendations  of  the  message  W'ould  reduce  the  machine 
of  government,  is  a simplicity  of  impotence;  an  abdication  of 
the  power  to  do  good;  a divestment  of  all  power  iti  this  confe- 
derated people  to  improve  their  owm  condition. 

In  the  recommendations  of  the  message,  relating  to  the  dis- 
posal of  the  public  lands,  the  subscribers  perceive  the  same  spe- 
culative aversion  to  control,  which  seeks  to  reduce  the  govern- 
ment to  a simple  machine,  the  same  preference  of  one  class  of 
citizens — the  independe.nt  fanners,  cultivators  of  the  soil — over 
all  other  members  of  the  community.  The  recommendations 
of  the  message  are,  “that  the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon 
as  practif  able,  to  be  a source  of  revenue — that  they  be  sold  to 
settlers,  in  limited  parcels,  at  a price  barely  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse to  the  United  States  the  expenses  of  the  present  system, 
and  the  cost  arising  under  our  Indian  compacts;  and  that,  in 
convenient  time,  the  machinery  of  accurate  surveys  and  un- 
doubted titles  be  withdrawn  from  the  states,  and  the  right  of 
soil,  and  the  future  disposition  of  it,  be  surrendered  to  the  states 
respectively  in  which  it  lies.” 

The  proposition  is  to  give  away  all  the  public  lands — first,  to 
enable  individual  adventurers  to  secure  an  independent  free 
hold,  because  cultivators  of  the  soil  are  the  best  part  of  the  po- 
pulation; and  finally  to  surrender  all  the  remainder  to  the  states 
in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  because  “it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  new  states  will  remain  longer  contented  with  the  pre- 
sent policy,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.” 

The  public  lands  are  the  property  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  Stales;  they  are  the  national  domain.  To  give  them 
away  to  individual  adventurers,  is  to  take  away  the  property  of 
one  portion  of  the  citizens,  and  bestow  it  upon  another;  and,  as 
if  this  outrage  upon  the  right  of  property  were  not  sufficient 
without  the  superaddition  of  insult,  the  plundered  portion  of 
the  community  are  told  that  tho.se  on  whom  their  lands  are  la- 
vished, are  the  best  part  of  the  population.  It  is  said  in  the 
message  that  “the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  lands 
are  distributed  chiefly  among  states  which  had  not  originally 
any  claim  to  them.”  Were  this  assertion  true,  what  possible 
bearing  can  the  places  where  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  proper- 
ty are  distributed,  have  upon  the  right  of  the  proprietor  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale.  The  proceeds'of  the  sales  of  public  lands 
are  not  distributed  in  aratuities.  What  is  meant  by  the  as.«er- 
tion  that  they  are  distributed  among  states?  They  are  not  dis- 
tributed among  states  at  all.  What  is  meant  by  “states  which 
had  not  originally  any  claim  to  them?”  What  state  had  origi- 
nally any  claim  to  the  public  lands  in  Louisiana  or  Florida? 
What  portion  of  the  public  lands  is  there  to  which  the  whole 
union,  and  of  course  every  stale  in  the  union,  had  not  originally 
a clnim'f  From  the  very  ffirmalion  of  the  confederation,  all  the 
state.’,  within  which  not  an  inch  of  public  land  existed,  had  a 
claim  to  their  just  proportion  oftlie  public  lands  situated  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  other  states— and  that  claim  was  just;  in 
deference  to  the  ju.’tice  of  that  claim,  all  the  cessions  of  public 
lands  were  made  by  the  states  in  which  they  were  situaftid;  and 
without  those  cessions,  the  confederation  never  would  have 
been  formed.  The  right  of  the  whole  people,  therefore,  to  all 
the  public  lands,  is  a perfect  right,  independent,  totally  indepen- 
dent, of  all  consideration  of  the  localities  where  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  them  may  be  distributed,  and  for  the  enjoyment 
of  which,  as  a right  founded  in  the  first  elements  of  human  so- 
ciety, the  stales  wherein  the  lands  are  situated  have  no  more 
right  to  be  discontented  than  the  tenant  of  a dwelling  house  be- 
longing to  another  has  the  right  to  be  discontented  that  the  fee 
of  the  possession  is  in  his  landlord  and  not  in  himself. 


This  right  of  property  is,  however,  not  wholly  unqualified. 
The  ce.’sions  of  territory  made  to  the  United  States  by  the 
states  of  New  York,  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  were  all  conditional;  and  the  com- 
mon condition  of  all  the  grants  was,  that  the  lands  by  them  re- 
spectively ceded  should  be  held  and  disposed  of  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all  the  United  States,  the  ceding  state  included,  and 
for  no  other  u.se  whatsoever.  Upon  this  condition,  all  the  ces- 
sions were  accepted  by  the  United  States  in  congress  assem- 
bled, and  the  United  Stares  thereby  contracted  the  solemn  and 
positive  engagement  to  hold  and  dispose  of  all  the  lands  thus 
ceded  conloruiably  to  that  condition,  and  to  no  other  use  what- 
ever. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  the  third  section  of 
the  fourth  article,  declares  that  “congress  shall  have  jmwer  to 
di.sf)Ose  of,  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re.<poct- 
ing  the  territory  or  other  property  beionging  to  the  United 
States;”  with  the  express  addition  that  “nothing  in  this  consti- 
tution shall  tie  so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  any  particular  stale.”  And  in  the  sixth 
article,  it  provides  “that  all  debts  contracted  and  eng  a gewents 
entered  into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  as 
valid  against  the  United  Stales  under  this  constitution  as  under 
the  confederation.” 

It  appears  to  the  subscribers,  that  congress  could  neither  give 
away  the  public  lands  to  individual  settlers,  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  independent  freeholds,  nor  surrender  them  to  the  states 
in  w'hich  they  are  situated,  without  a threefold  violation  of  the 
constitution;  first,  by  abdicating  the  power  entrusted  to  them  of 
disposing  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  conformably  to 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  held,  and  of  making  all  needful 
rules  and  regulations  respecting  it;  secondly,  by  prejudicing  the 
just  and  undoubted  claims,  both  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
every  particular  state  within  which  there  are  no  public  lands; 
and,  thirdly,  by  trampling  under  foot  solemn  engagements  enter- 
ed into  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  In  the  list  of 
powers  to  be  exercised  by  congress,  when  the  government  shall 
be  reduced  to  the  simple  machine,  avowed  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  president  by  the  recommendations  of  the  message,  this 
power  of  disposing  of,  and  making  needful  rules  anti  regulations 
for  the  territory  and  other  property  of  the  United  States,  is  en- 
tirely overlooked;  very  consistently,  indeed;  for  if  the  whole 
property  should  be  squandered  away  to  make  independent  free- 
holders, or  surrendered  to  the  states  wherein  the  common  pos- 
session happens  to  be  located,  there  will  be  no  longer  any  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  United  States  to  dispose  of,  or  needing 
rules  and  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  congress.  The  go- 
vernment will  be  made  a much  sitaider  machine;  but  it  will  be 
a simplicity  purchased  with  all  the  wealth,  all  the  rights,  and 
all  the  good  faith  of  the  nation— purchased  by  prejudicing  the 
claims  of  the  United  States,  and  of  every  stale  other  than  those 
in  which  the  lands  are  situated — purchased  by  setting  at  nought 
the  first  principle  of  justice,  the  sacred  rights  of  property,  and 
the  explicit  engagements  not  only  entered  into  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitution,  but  pledges  of  faith,  w'ithout  which  the 
confederation  itself  never  w ould  have  been  sanctioned. 

The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  the  public  lands  situat- 
ed within  the  states,  formed  from  the  territories  included  in  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana,  ajid  in  the  Floridas.  Tliese  are  lands 
not  only  belonging  to  the  United  States,  but  purchased  with 
monies  from  their  common  treasury.  Upon  the  principles  re- 
commended in  the  message,  the  whole  mass,  of  them  may  be 
given  away  to  foreigners,  to  emigrants  from  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  aliens  and  perhaps  enemies  to  this  country,  who  may 
thus  be  converted  into  independent  freeholders,  and'  constitute, 
under  this  improved  code  of  morals,  the  best  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  subscribers  deem  it  an  excellent  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  union  to  welcome  the  useful  industry  of  foreign  freemen 
seeking  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  and  equal  rights  and  honest 
subsistence,  and  the  chances  of  affluence  upon  our  shores; 
but  they  conceive  it  neither  politic  nor  just  to  bestow  upon 
them,  or  upon  any  adventurers,  whether  of  foreign  or  of  do- 
mestic birth,  the  acquisitions  of  the  nation,  made  with  the 
monies  levied  upon  all  the  people  in  all  the  states. 

Congress  are  told  in  the  message  that  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  the  new  states  will  “remain  longer  contented  with  the 
present  policy,  after  the  payment  of  the  public  debt.”  By  the 
present  policy  i.s  heie  meant  the  policy  of  holding  and  disposing 
of  the  public  lands  as  public  property.  The  proposal  is,  there- 
fore, to  change  the  present  policy,  for  that  of  giving  away  this 
public  property,  partly  to  individual  adventurers,  and  the  re- 
mainder to  the  “new  states”— one  of  w’hich  is  the  state  of 
Tennessee.  And  what  are  the  arguments  by  which  this  change 
of  policy,  or,  in  other  woids,  this  surrender  of  property,  is  urg- 
ed? It  is  said  that  “the  adventurous  and  hardy  population  of 
the  west,  besides  contributing  their  equal  share  of  taxation  un- 
der our  impost  system,  have,  in  the  progress  of  onr  govern- 
ment, for  the  lands  they  occupy,  paid  into  the  treasury  a large 
proportion  of  forty  millions  of  dollars;  and,  of  the  revenue  re- 
ceived therefrom,  but  a small  part  has  been  e.xpended  amongst 
them.”  Is  this  a reason  forgiving  away  to  new  adventurers, 
or  to  new  states,  the  property  belonging  to  the  adventurous  and 
hardy  population  of  the  west,  in  common  with  the  adventurous 
and  hardy  population  of  all  the  rest  of  the  union?  To  the 
epithets  of  adventurous  and  hardy,  applied  to  the  population 
of  the  west,  the  subscribers  take  no  exception,  as  descriptive 
of  qualities  truly  belonging  to  that  class  of  our  fellow  citizens: 
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that  population  went  forth  from  the  old  and  long  settled  states, 
from  the  thirteen  confederates  of  the  revolution,  and  left  be- 
hind them  a population  not  less  adventurous  and  hardy  than 
themselves.  If  the  population  of  the  west  have  contributed 
tlieir  equal  share  of  taxation  under  our  impost  system,.50  have 
the  population  of  all  the  rest  of  ihe  union.  If,  in  the  progress 
of  the  government,  they  have  paid  into  the  treasury  a large 
portion  of  forty  millions  of  dollars  for  the  lands  they  occupy, 
they  have  received,  in  the  property  of  those  lands  transferred  to 
them  by  the  nation,  the  value  to  them  of  many  hundred  mil- 
lions of  dollars  as  an  equivalent.  That  a small  part  of  the  re- 
venue received  from  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  has  been 
expended  amongst  them,  if  estimated  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
lative amount  of  revenue  collected  amongst  them,  nniy  be 
doubted;  but  the  subscribers  believe  that  justice  and  policy 
would  alike  dictate  a larger  expenditure  of  the  revenue  amongst 
the  population  of  the  west,  than  has  yet  been  authorised.  It 
is  in  the  western  country  that  the  greatest,  the  most  useful  and 
the  most  expensive  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been 
undertaken,  or  are  most  urgently  needed.  To  such  works,  un- 
questionably of  a national  character,  the  subscribers  believe 
that  a full  and  ample  proportion  of  the  public  revenue,  whether 
collected  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  or  from  other  sources, 
ouglit  to  be  applied,  and  the  monies  so  appropriated  would  be 
almost  exclusively  expended  among  the  population  of  the  west. 
It  is  in  this  manner  that,  without  doing  inJustioQ  to  any  other  part 
of  the  union,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  may  be 
applied  to  the  special  improvement  of  the  western  country;  that 
they  may  be,  beneficially  to  all,  expended  among  the  settlers 
of  the  public  lands  themselves,  and,  while  contributing  to  the 
improvement  of  the  whole  union,  facilitate  and  encourage  the 
progress  of  the  new  settlements,  by  furnishing,  at  once,  occu- 
pation for  industry,  reward  for  labor,  atid  the  rapid  appreciation 
of  the  lands  upon  which  the  settlers  may  fix  their  abode.  Such, 
the  subscribers  believe,  are  the  dictates  of  a policy,  at  once 
prudent  and  magnanimous:  but  this  policy  cannot  be  promoted 
by  arresting  the  progress  of  works  already  commenced;  by  re- 
fusing appropriations  for  works  demonstrated  to  be  of  a na- 
tional character;  or  by  giving  away  to  single  adventurers,  or  to 
the  new  states,  the  whole  invaluable  fund,  inexhaustible,  if 
duly  managed,  for  long  centuries  to  come,  of  lands  purchased 
by  the  blood  of  our  revolutionary  fathers,  and  by  their  treasures 
or  our  own. 

In  this  examination  of  the  proposal  to  give  away  all  the  pub- 
lic lands  of  the  union,  the  subscribers  have  deemed  it  their  in- 
dispensable duty,  though  a painful  one  it  has  been,  to  resort  to 
the  first  principles  of  natural  justice,  to  the  sacred  right  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  the  positive  injunctions  of  the  constitution,  to 
prove  that  it  is  alike  subversive  of  them  all.  The  project  itself 
is  not  new:  the  subscribers  are  unwilling  either  to  trace  its 
origin,  or  to  scan  the  motives  and  purposes  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. But  never  before  have  they  witnessed — never  again, 
they  will  hope,  may  it  be  seen  seriously  recommended  in  a 
message  from  the  president  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  public  lands  are  the  property  of  the  union;  the  possession, 
the  use,  and  the  disposal  of  them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole, 
are  guarantied  by  the  elementary  principle  at  the  foundation  of 
civil  society,  by  the  immutable  laws  of  justice,  and  by  the  ex- 
press terms  of  the  constitution,  which  vve  have  all  sworn  to 
support.  The  power  to  give  them  away  has  not  only  never 
been  delegated  to  congress;  it  has  been,  by  direct  implication, 
prohibited.  The  attempt  to  give  them  away,  by  an  act  of  con- 
gress, would  be  an  act  of  transcendent  usurpation,  null  and 
void  in  itself,  and  substituting  arbitrary  power  in  the  place  of 
constitutional  right.  The  attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect  would 
be  a dissolution  of  the  union — an  inextinguishable  brand  of  civil 
war.  This  the  subscribers  do  with  the  profoundest  conviction 
believe;  this  they  cannot,  without  violating  the  trust  reposed  in 
tliem  by  their  constituents,  refrain  from  declaring.  They  so- 
lemnly deprecate  the  contingency  that  such  a proposal  should 
ever  again  be  made. 

Congenial  with  it,  and  apparantly  flowing  from  the  same 
erroneous  and  partial  fundamental  principle  of  government, 
that  the  wealthy  land-holders  are  the  best  part  of  the  population, 
the  subscribers  are  constrained  to  consider  all  the  recommenda-' 
tions  of  the  message  in  relation  to  the  manufacturing  interest 
of  the  country.  The  spirit  of  the  message  looks  steadily,  though 
will!  occasional  blenching,  to  that  interest,  as  a victim  to  be  sa- 
crificed. The  approaches  to  the  altar  are  not  always  direct,  but 
the  instrument  of  death  is  never  sheathed,  and  the  grasp  with 
which  it  is  held  is  ever  intent  to  strike  the  blow.  As  in  the 
{irinci|)le  of  limitation  to  the  congressional  power  of  appropriat- 
inc  money  for  internal  improvement,  so,  in  the  restriction  of 
that  which  may  be  exercised  for  the  proti.'ction  of  domestic  in- 
dustry, care  is  taken  to  commence  with  a general  axiom,  wiiich 
the  friend.s  of  the  manufacturing  interest  themselves  will  rea- 
dily admit.  That  the  revenue  of  the  national  government  should 
he  adapted  to  their  expenditur(^s,  and  that  the  expenditures 
Phonld  be  strictly  limited  within  the  sphere  of  objects  warrant- 
ed by  the  constitution,  and  regulated  by  a severe  and  vigilant 
economy,  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  manufactures  will 
cheerfully  allow.  Nor  would  they  deny  -'that  the  protection 
afforded  by  existin'.’  laws  to  any  branches  of  the  national  industry 
should  7ioi  erceed.  what  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  re- 
gulations of  foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a supply  of  those 
articles  of  manufacture  essential  to  the.  national  independence 
an<l  safety  in  time  of  war.”  If  the  enunciation  of  the  principle 
ftflegitimate  protection  in  these  terms  disclosee  a mind  in  search 


of  reasons  for  withdrawing  the  protection  secured  by  existing 
laws,  it  is  rather  in  the  disposition  thus  evinced-  than  in  the 
abstract  proposition  with  which  it  is  clothed,  tha't  the  manu- 
facturing interest  may  discern  the  determined  hostility  with 
which  it  is  assailed.  The  manufacturer  asks  for  no  protection 
beyond  that  which  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  regula- 
tions of  foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a supply  of  the  articles 
essential  to  the  national  safety  in  time  of  war.  But  this  pro- 
tection has  been  extended  to  the  manufacturing  establishments 
by  the  existing  laws.  It  has  been  extended  to  them,  not  as  a 
favor  to  that  separate  interest,  for  no  such  favor  has  ever  been 
indulged  in  the  legislation  of  the  union,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  injury  of  foreign  regulations,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  supply  of  articles  essential  to  the  national 
safety  in  war.  The  nianufaeturers  of  the  old  and  long  settled 
states  have  been  protected  from  the  injurious  regulations  of 
foreign  nations,  as  the  planters  of  the  south  and  the  settlers 
of  the  west  have  been  proteeted  from  the  depredations  and  hos- 
tile incursions  of  Indian  savages.  Nearly  the  whole  charge  of 
the  military  peace  establishment  is  borne  by  the  nation  for  the 
protection  of  the  south  and  of  the  west.  Of  the  millions  upon 
millions  expended,  ever  since  the  existence  of  the  government, 
upon  Indian  wars  and  negotiations,  the  manufacturer  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  New  Jersey  and  of  Massachusetts,  has  paid,  and 
continues  to  pay,  his  full  proportion.  And  what  is  Indian 
war  or  Indian  negotiation  to  him.?  The  whole  naval  establish- 
ment of  the  union  is  maintaind  to  protect  the  immediate  in- 
terest of  the  commercial  part  of  the  community.  The  manu- 
facturer, the  farmer,  the  planter,  have  nO  direct  interest  in  this; 
they  all  pay  taxes  to  protect  from  foreign  hostility  the  property 
of  the  merchant  and  the  person  of  the  navigator.  The  war  last 
waged  with  Great  Britain,  and  which  cost  the  nation  upwards 
of  a hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  perhaps  fifty  thousand 
lives,  for  what  was  it  proclaimed  but  for  wrongs  to  the  merchant 
and  the  mariner,  in  which  the  manufacturer  and  the  farmer,  as 
distinct  classes  of  society,  had  not  one  dollar  of  interest,  yet 
for  the  maintenance  of  which  they  bore  their  equal  portion  of 
taxation,  and  devoted  their  equal  portion  of  lives.?  The  manu- 
facturer of  the  interior  has  the  same  right  to  the  protection  of 
the  whole  union  against  the  regulations  of  foreign  countries, 
as  the  merchant  upon  the  coast,  or  the  mariner  upon  the  ocean. 
The  manufacturer  of  the  north  has  the  same  right  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  nation  against  the  competition  of  foreign  rivals, 
armed  with  foreign  laws,  as  the  planter  of  the  south,  or  the 
settler  in  the  west,  has  to  the  same  protection  against  the  rob- 
b(!ries  and  butcheries  of  Indian  savages,  instigated  by  the  se- 
cret impulses  and  profuse  subsidies  of  the  same  foreign  rivals. 
The  manufacturer  asks  no  more.  The  principle  in  the  mes- 
sage now  under  examination  is  in  terms  equally  applicable  to 
all  branches  of  the  national  industry.  The  protection  afforded 
by  existing  laws  to  the  southern  planter  and  the  w’cstern  settler, 
to  the  merchant  and  navigator,  should  not  exceed  what  may  be 
necessary  to  counteract  foreign  hostility,  and  secure  the  na- 
tional independence  and  safety.  If  the  separate  and  exclusive 
interest  of  the  manufacturer  or  of  the  northern  farmer  were 
consulted,  the  army  might  be  disbanded;  the  wooden  walls  of 
the  navy  might  be  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  its  gallant  seamen 
be  discharged  from  the  service.  Six  or  seven  annual  millions 
more  of  expenditure  might  be  retrenched,  and  the  government  be 
reduced  to  a machine  of  still  more  edifying  simplicity — so  sim- 
ple, indeed,  as  to  be  left  without  occupation  worthy  of  the  cost 
of  its  own  maintenance,  and  bound,  in  the  pursuit  of  its  own 
policy,  to  dissolve  itself  as  a useless  and  cumbersome  burden  to 
the  nation. 

But  the  practical  question  of  the  message  is  not,  what  degree 
of  protection  ought  to  be  extended  to’  any  branch  of  the  national 
industry,  but  what  degree  of  protection,  by  the  existing  laws, 
it  ought  no^  fo  exceed.  And  the  principle  is  thus  laid  down  by 
way  of  introduction,  to  a recommendation  that  ihe  protection 
actually  granted  by  the  existing  laws  to  a particular  interest, 
namely,  that  of  the  manufactures  should  be  gradually  diminish- 
ed— if,  upon  investigation,  it  shall  be  found,  as  it  is  believed  it 
will  he,  that  the  legislative  protection  granted  to  that  interest 
is  greater  than  is  indispensably  requisite  for  these  objects,  that 
is,  for  counteracting  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations,  and  for 
securing  a supply  of  those  articles  of  manufacture  essential  to 
the  national  independence  and  safety  in  time  of  war. 

To  this  inquiry  and  investigation  the  subscribers  would  iiir 
terpose  no  objection  whatever,  provided  that  the  same  investi- 
gation shall  be  instituted  to  ascertain  whether  the  protection 
granted  by  existing  laws  to  other  great  though  partial  interests, 
namely,  to  the  southern  planter  and  western  settler,  to  the 
merchant  and  the  mariner,  do  not  exceed  what  may  he  indis- 
pensably requisite  for  counteracting  the  regulations  of  foreign 
nations,  and  for  securing  the  independence  and  safety  of  the 
nation.  The  investigation,  to  be  just  and  impartial,  must  ex- 
tend equally  to  all  the  interests  protected  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  national  revenues;  and  if  the  standard  of  inquiry  shall  be 
the  smallest  possible  amount  of  protection  indispensable  to  the 
manufactures,  let  the  same  standard,  the  smallest  possible 
amount  indispensable  to  the  planter  and  the  settler,  the  mer- 
chant and  mariner,  be  applied  to  the  estimates  of  expenditure 
to  be  hereafter  bestowed  upon  them. 

But  the  subscribers  cannot  forbear  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
house,  and  of  the  nation,  to  the  formal  abandonment,  in  the 
message,  of  the  very  principle  of  just  and  lawful  protection 
to  the  manufacturing  interest  laid  down  by  itself.  Scarcely  has 
the  circle  of  limitation  been  drawn  round  the  unquestionable 
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duty  ofthe  government  to  protect  the  manufactures  by  its  laws., 
when,  by  a most  remarkable  instance  of  self  contradiction,  the 
message  abandons  its  own  principle,  and  substitutes  another 
and  a totally  difterent  one  in  its  stead.  “Those  (it  now  says), 
who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  condition  of  our  country, 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  policy  of  protection  must  be  ultimate- 
ly limited  to  those  articles  of  domestic  manufacture  which  are 
indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war.”  Tiie  subscribers 
will  not  scrutinize,  with  logical  acuteness,  the  further  limita- 
tions, even  of  this  measure,  which  may  be  detected  in  the  sub- 
seriuent  qualifications  of  this  diminished  standard;  nor  inquire 
liovv  the  indefiniteness  of  a “reasonable  scale  and  ot  a liberal 
support”  can  be  applied  to  a list  of  articles  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  nation.  Articles  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  a 
nation  wottld  seem  to  admit  of  little  latitude  in  the  formation 
of  their  catalogue;  nor  can  much  commendation  be  duo  to  the 
liberality  which  provides  for  its  own  indispensable  necessities— 
but  it  is  to  the  principle  itself  that  the  subscribers  deem  it  their 
duty  to  take  exception,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  that  which 
had*  been  just  before  laid  down;  as  abandoning  the  future  in- 
terests of  domestic  industry  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  legislation, 
leagued  with  foreign  competition;  and,  finally,  as  consigning  all 
the  great  manufacturing  establishments  ofthe  country  to  speedy 
and  inevitable  destruction. 

In  this  last  proposition,  as  in  the  recommendation  to  give 
away  all  the  public  lands,  the  house  and  the  country  carinot  fail 
to  discern  a projected  revolution  of  government.  When  the 
very  first  act  of  congress,  after  the  organization  of  the  new  go- 
vernment, that  appears  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  United 
States,  declared  the  necessity  that  duties  should  be  laid  on 
goods,  wares  and  merchandises  imported,  the  purposes  to  be 
accomplished  by  that  act  were  declared  to  be  the  support  of  go- 
vernment, the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures.  Thus,  from 
the  very  foundation  of  this  government— from  the  day  when 
George  Washington  was  first  inaugurated  as  president  of  the 
United  States,  the  protection,  ay,  and  the  encouragement,  of 
manufactures  has  formed  one  of  the  fundamental  objects  of  the 
national  policy.  But  here,  in  the  compass  of  one  short  page  of 
this  message,  we  are  told,  first,  that  the  protection  afforded  by 
existing  laws  to  any  branches  of  the  national  industry,  should 
not  exceed  what  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations 
of  foreign  nations,  and  to  secure  a supply  of  those  articles  of 
manufacture  essential  to  the  national  independence  and  safety 
ill  time  of  war.  This,  we  are  told,  is,  in  justice,  due  in  effect- 
ing the  adjustment  ofthe  future  revenue  to  the  interest  of  the 
different  states,  and  even  the  preservation  of  the  union  itself: 
And,  in  the  next  breath,  we  are  told  that  the  policy  of  protec- 
tion must  be  ultimately  limited  to  those  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  which  are  indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of 
war.  The  principle  of  affording  encouragement  to  manufac- 
tures, proclaimed  in  the  first  act  of  the  first  congress,  is  discard- 
ed. The  protection  to  be  gradually  diminished  is  the  protection 
of  existing  laws.  The  revenue  is  to  be  reduced,  not  merely  for 
adaptation  to  the  necessities  of  the  public  expenditures,  but  vvith 
the  express  object  and  design  of  discouragement  to  manufac- 
tures, by  diminishing  the  protection  which  they  enjoy;  nor  is 
this  discouragement  to  cease,  till  all  the  protection  which  now 
shields  them  from  the  deadly  hostility  of  foreign  competitors, 
dictating  the  death  warrants  of  foreign  legislation,  shall  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  niggardly  boon  of  protection  shall  be  denied 
to  all  but  articles  of  indispensable  necessity  to  safety  in  time  of 
war. 

It  is,  therefore,  a revolution  in  the  government  which  the 
message  now  proposes.  It  is  the  adoption  for  the  future  of  a 
Bvsteiii  of  policy  directly  opposite  to  that  with  which  the  admi- 
n'istration  of  Washington  laid  the  foundations  of  the  social 
existence  of  this  great  community — our  national  and  federal 
onion.  Those  foundations  were,  that  all  the  great  interests  of 
the  nation  were  alike  entitled  to  defence  and  protection  by  the 
national  arm,  and  from  the  national  purse.  And  to  the  interest 
of  manufactures  was  the  first  pledge  of  encouragement  and 
protection  self  imposed  by  the  good  faith  of  the  nation.  That 
pledge  is  now,  by  the  recommendations  of  this  message,  to  be 
withdrawn.  The  government  is  to  be  reduced  to  a simple  ma- 
chine, and. its  operations  of  superintending  beneficence  are  to 
be  unfelt.  The  great  body  of  the  manufacturers,  including  the 
numerous  classes  of  mechanics,  handicraftsmen,  and  artificers, 
and  with  them  great  multitudes  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  though 
not  that  best  part  of  the  population,  the  independont  freehold- 
ers, all  the  hard-working  men,  in  short,  the  laboring  part  ofthe 
exclusively  free  population  of  the  country,  are  to  be  turned  out 
of  the  paternal  mansion,  castoff  as  worthless  children  of  the 
common  parent,  and  surrendered  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  laws, 
enacted  for  the  express  purpose  of  feeding  foreign  mouths  with 
the  bread  denied  by  our  simplified  machine  of  government  to 
them. 

Under  that  system  of  policy,  thus  now  proposed  to  be  aban- 
doned and  proscribed,  the  nation  has  risen  from  a depth  of 
weakness,  imbecility  and  distress,  to  an  eminence  of  prosperity 
unexampled  in  the  annals  of  the' world.  It  has  flourisherl  in 
despite  of  all  foreign  competition,  and  all  foreign  legislation, 
whether  in  peace  or  at  war.  It  iias  flourished  by  the  undeviat- 
uig  pursuit  of  that  very  policy,  which  we  are  now  urged  to 
abandon  and  to  proscribe.  It  was  by  counter  legislation  to  the 
regulations  of  foreign  nations,  that  the  first  operations  of  the 
government  of  the  United  Stales  were  felt  by  their  people:  felty 
in  the  activity  given  to  their  commerce— in  the  encourage- 
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rnent  and  protection  extended  to  tlieir  manufactures — felt,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  the  public  engagements  to  the  creditors  of  the 
nation — felt,  in  the  gradual,  though  the  subscribers  grieve  to  say 
yet  imperfevt,  discharge  of  the  debt  of  justice  and  ofgratitude  due 
to  the  warriors  of  the  revolution — felt,  in  the  rapid  increase  of 
our  population,  in  the  constantly  and  profitably  occupied  indus- 
try of  the  people,  in  the  consideration  and  respect  of  foreign 
nations  for  our  character — in  the  comfort,  and  well-being,  and 
happiness  of  the  commuriity — felt,  in  every  nerve  and  sinew, 
in  every  vein  and  artery  of  the  body  politic.  That  for  this  go- 
vernment the  proposition  should  now  be  earnestly  pres.sed  upon 
congress  to  substitute  another,  the  supreme  excellence  of  which 
shall  consist  in  its  being  unfelt,  when  we  look  to  the  source 
from  which  the  exhortation  proceeds,  cannot  but  move  our  spe- 
cial wonder.  The  subscribers  can  have  no  partiality  for  a go- 
vernment, founded  upon  the  consideration  that  the  benefit  of  its 
operations  shall  be  unfelt. 

From  the  great  manufacturing  interest  of  this  country,  then, 
and  from  all  the  interests,  whether  agricultural  or  commercial, 
indissolubly  linked  with  it,  the  protection  of  the  national  laws, 
now  existing,  is  so  far  as  they  are  or  may  be  affected  by  foreign 
regulations,  by  the  recommendations  ofthe  message,  to  be  gra- 
dually withdrawn:  and  protection  is  hereafter  to  be  limited  to 
one  specific  class  of  articles  of  manufactures,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  articles  indispensable  to  the  safety  of  the  nation  in 
time  of  war.  The  subscribers  ask,  what  is  the  reason  for  this 
distinction;  and  what  are  the  articles  thus  to  be  distinguished 
with  pre-eminent  and  permanent  favor.^  Why  is  protection,  why 
is  this  specific  mode  of  protection,  by  high  and  prohibitory  du- 
ties, upon  the  article  wdien  imported  from  abroad,  to  be  extend- 
ed to  articles  indispensable  to  the  national  safety  in  time  of  war, 
when  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  denied  to  all  others?  The  pro- 
tection of  high  duties  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  shielding 
the  domestic  manufacturer  from  the  ruinous  competition  of  fo- 
reigners, producers  ofthe  same  article.  This  principle  is  found- 
ed, not  upon  the  nature  or  uses  of  the  article,  but  upon  the  right  of 
the  citizen  to  protection,  pledged  to  him  by  the  social  compact,  the 
correlative  obligation  of  his  country  to  him,  for  his  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  allegiance  to  her.  Why  is  the  planter  of  the  south,  and 
the  new  settler  of  the  west,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  nation, 
at  the  cost  of  many  annual  millions,  to  maintain  an  army  to 
make  that  protection  effective?  Why,  but  because  that  planter 
and  that  settler  are  bound  in  allegiance  to  that  country  whose 
protection  they  are  thereby  entitled  to  claim?  Why  are  the  mer- 
chant, the  mariner,  the  fisherman,  entitled  to  protection,  and 
why  is  a navy  maintained  at  the  cost  of  annual  millions  to  make 
that  protection  effective?  Because  the  merchant,  the  mariner, 
the  fisherman,  owe  their  allegiance  to  the  country  which  pro- 
tects them.  This  protection  is  due  to  them  in  peace  as  wellas 
in  war:  else  why  do  you  maintain  an  army  and  a navy  in  time 
of  peace?  The  manufacturer  is  entitled  to  the  same  protection 
from  his  country  as  the  planter,  as  the  new  settler,  as  the  mer- 
chant, as  the  mariner,  as  the  fisherman,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son—because  he  owes  to  that  country  his  allegiance.  He  bears 
his  portion  of  the  burden  of  expenditures,  sustained  by  the  na- 
tion to  maintain  an  army  and  a navy  for  the  protection  of  inter- 
ests which  are  not  his.  He  has  a right  to  claim  the  same  pro- 
tection to  his  own.  It  is  the  right  ofthe  citizen,  and  not  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  community,  which  constitutes  the  fundamental 
principle,  upon  which  the  obligation  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  manufacturer,  or  of  any  other  member  of  society,-  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  nation.  The  subscribers  believe,  therefore,  that 
the  distinction  between  articles  of  manufacture  indispensable 
to  the  safety  ofthe  nation  in  time  of  war,  and  other  articles,  can- 
not in  any  manner  affect  the  right  of  the  manufacturer  to  pro- 
tection, or  the  duty  of  the  government  to  extend  it.  It  is  the 
interest  ofthe  citizen,  and  not  the  wants  of  the  country,  which 
circumscribes  the  legitimate  objects  of  protection.  In  the  for- 
mation ofthe  social  compact,  undoubtedly  the  safety  and  inde- 
pendence ofthe  whole  are  the  ultimate  object  of  every  engage- 
ment undertaken  by  the  community  to  protect  the  interests  of 
every  one  of  its  parts;  but  that  safety  and  independence  are  to 
be  secured  as  much  by  the  protection  of  interests,  contributing 
to  her  well-being  in  time  of  peace,  as  by  that  of  securing  to  her- 
self a supply  of  the  instruments  of  death,  necessary  for  a battle 
or  a siege. 

But  were  the  distinction  assumed  in  the  message,  of  discrimi- 
nating between  articles  of  manufacture,  indispensable  to  the 
safety  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war,  and  other  articles,  with  re- 
ference to  the  respective  rights  of  each  of  the  classes  to  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  protection,  just,,  why  is  this  specific  mode  of 
protection,  high  duties  upon  the  imported  article,  recommend- 
ed? If  the  object  to  be  attained  is  to  secure  an  abundant  supply 
ofthe  articles,  the  policy  of  the  government  would  seem  to  be, 
rather  to  admit  them  free  of  impost,  and  even  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  them  by  bounties  than  to  burden  them  with  oner- 
ous duties.  The  articles  of  most  indispensable  necessity  in 
time  of  war,  are  articles  of  little  or  no  use  in  time  of  peace. 
The  policy  of  erecting  and  supporting  manufactures  of  them  in 
time  of  peace,  that  is,  at  a time  when,  from  their  very  nature 
and  from  the  slender  demand  for  them,  they  must  be  obtainable 
from  abroad  upon  the  cheapest  terms,  and  when  you  have  little 
or  no  demand  or  use  for  the  articles  which  you  thus  deliberately 
make  costly  to  you  beyond  all  necessity  or  reason,  seems  to  be 
exceedingly  questionable.  You  saddle  with  burdensome  taxa- 
tion articles  which  you  might  obtain  almost  gratuitously  from 
abroad;  you  taX  yourselves  to  pay  enormously  dear  for  articles 
which  you  compel  yourselves  to  buy,  which  you  do  not  want, 
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and  for  which  you  have  no  use,  because  the  time  may  come 
when  you  will  want  them;  and  then  you  choose  to  have  them 
made  by  your  own  citizen,  and  by  no  foreigner— when  the  very 
tax  that  you  impose,  would  supply  you  from  abroad  with  stores 
of  the  articles  sufficient  for  a ten  years’  war,  at  less  cost  than 
you  now  lavish  upon  your  manufacturer  to  furnish  you  the  same 
supply.  Again,  it  may  very  reasonably  be  questioned,  whether 
in  the  present  or  in  any  possible  future  condition  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  any  article  of  domestic  manu- 
facture whatever  can  be  essential  to  the  independtnce  or  safety 
of  the  nation  in  the  sense  that  it  must  necessarily  be  manufac- 
tured within  the  country,  and  not  imported  from  abroad.  As- 
sume the  broad  principle  that  the  independence  and  safety  of  a 
nation  are  highly  promoted  and  rendered  effective  by  her  pos- 
sessing within  herself  ail  the  resources  essential  to  the  subsist- 
ence, the  comfort,  and  the  enjoyments  of  her  people  in  war  and 
in  peace,  and  the  subscribers  give  to  it  their  hearty  assent— and 
from  this  principle  they  derive  the  firm  belief  that  sound  policy 
requires  ofthenation  the  constant  perpetual  protection  ofthe  ma- 
nulacturuig  interest  generally,  as  the  duties  of  the  social  com- 
pact impose  tiie  same  protection  upon  her,  as  a duty  to  the  citi- 
zen manufacturer.  Narrow  down  your  protective  system  to  a 
mere  list  ol  contraband  of  war,  and  you  not  only  load  the  nation 
with  burdens,  utterly  useless  to  herself  when  she  bears  them, 
inadequate  to  your  purpose  in  the  very  contingency  for  which 
you  would  provide,  but  you  put  t©  the  ban  a vast  multitude  of 
the  free  laborers  of  the  country,  and  involve  yourselves  in  the 
inextricable  absurdity  of  holding  the  nation  bound  to  foster  and 
encourage  the  arts  of  war,  and  to  prostrate  and  sacrifice  the 
arte  of  peace. 

The  subscribers  are  then  convinced  that  the  principle  broadly 
laid  down  in  the  message,  “that  the  policy  of  protection  must 
be  ultimately  limited  to  those  articles  of  domestic  manufacture 
whicii  are  indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war,”  is  erro- 
neous and  unsound.  They  remark  that  this  is  the  first  time 
that  such  a policy  has  ever  been  suggested  by  any  chief  of  the 
executive  government  to  congress,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  constitution  to  this  day,  and  that  it  is  proposed  avowedly  to 
subvert  the  system  of  policy  which  has  hitherto  invariably  pre- 
vailed. Alarmed  at  the  violation  of  rights  and  at  the  desolation 
ot  property  which  it  portends  in  a special  manner  to  the  great 
mass  of  their  constituents,  they  seek  in  the  message  itself  the 
arguments  by  which  this  novel  plan  of  government  is  attempted 
to  be  sustained.  They  are  aware  that  it  flows  very  naturally 
and  directly  from  the  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  wealthy 
land-holders,  cultivators  of  the  soil,  are  the  best  part  of  the  po- 
pulation. That  it  is  entirely  congenial  to  the  determined  pur- 
pose of  abolishing  the  national  bank.  That  it  tallies  exactly 
with  the  proposal  to  give  away  all  the  public  lands,  to  multiply 
the  best  part  of  the  population.  That  it  is  in  perfect  coincidence 
with  the  proposal  to  abandon  gradually  all  appropriations  for  in- 
ternal improvements,  to  sell  all  the  stocks  held  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  funds  of  incorporated  companies,  and  then  to  re- 
duce the  duties  of  impost  to  a simple,  economical  revenue 
standard. 

“All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole.” 

And,  in  carrying  out  this  system  to  its  inevitable  consequences, 

. it  IS  apparent  that,  when  all  this  shall  have  been  done,  the  same 
spirit  of  simplicity  and  reform  will  command  that  the  army 
should  be  disbanded,  because  its  only  use  is  to  protect  one  por- 
tion of  the  community  at  the  expense  of  all  the  rest;  that  the 
navy  should  be  gradually  diminished,  and  ultimately  abolished; 
because  the  degree  of  protection  which  it  extends  to  the  com- 
merce ani  navigation  of  the  country,  may  exceed  what  shall  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign 
powers;  and,  finally,  that  the  government  of  the  union,  simpTi- 
fied  into  a machine  of  total  uselessness  and  inability  to  protect 
any  great  interest  of  the  nation,  should  dissolve  itself  into  its 
original  elements,  and  vanish— the  baseless  fabric  of  a vision. 

The  subscribers  believe  that  to  secure  to  the  nation  during 
war,  a supply  of  all  the  articles  necessary  to  the  subsistence, 
comfort,  and  well  being  of  the  people,  is  one  ofthe  objects 
which  require  and  command  the  protection  of  manufactures 
generally,  as  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the  nation  itself.  But 
to  limit  the  policy  of  protection  to  the  articles  of  domestic  manu- 
facture inainpensHble  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war,  is  tantamount 
to  the  denial  of  all  protection  to  every  article,  excepting  those 
the  want  of  which  and  the  uses  of  which  are  applicable'only  to 
the  state  of  war.  Food  and  raiment  are  articles  indispensable 
to  the  safety  of  a nation  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  If  it  were 
meant  that  all  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  serving  for  food 
or  raiment,  should  be  entitled  to  the  permanent  and  ultimate 
protection  of  the.national  government,  the  limitation  itself  pre- 
sented by  the  message  would  be  nugatory.  With  that  under- 
standing all  the  manufactures  of  Woollen  and  of  cotton  would 
have  an  equal  claim  to  permanent  protection  with  those  of  iron 
lead,  or  copper.  The  necessities  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war 
furnish  an  unanswerable  argument  for  the  protection  of  its  ma- 
nufactures—of  all  its  manufactures  in  time  of  peace.  This  is 
the  sound  principle.  The  attempt  to  draw  a line  of  distinction 
between  articles  indispensable  to  our  safety  in  time  of  war,  and 
all  other  articles,  with  a view  to  confer  the  exclusive  privile<»e 
of  pern^anent  protection  upon  the  former,  and  to  withdraw  all 
protection  from  the  latter,  must  be  utterly  deceptive,  and  if  car- 
ried out  into  practice,  could  terminate  only  in  gross  injustice. 

In  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  which  ac- 
companied their  bill  to  reduce  and  otherwise  alter  the  duties  on 
imports,  It  IS  said  that  they  have  endeavored  to  arrange  the  du- 


ties with  reference  to  the  principle  of  raising  twelve  millions 
and  a half  of  revenue  upon  from  sixty-five  to  severity  mil- 
lions of  dutiable  commodities,  at  rates  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
per  cent,  varying  from  them  chiefly  in  those  instances  where 
national  independence  in  lime  of  war  seemed  to  demand  some 
sacrifice  in  peace,  (as  in  the  case  of  iron.)  Thus  iron  is  the 
only  article  specified  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  as 
entitled  to  extraordinary  and  permanent  protection,  by  heavy 
duties  of  impost,  to  defend  the  article  of  domestic  production 
from  the  competition  of  importation  from  abroad — and  the  ex- 
emplification in  their  bill  is,  to  shield  the  article  of  iron,  by  du- 
ties five  or  six  times  heavier  than  the  fragment  of  impost  to 
which  they  abandon  the  articles  of  wool,  woollens,  and  cotton 
fabrics.  But  this  favoritism  extended  to  the  article  of  iron,  is 
founded  upon  a misapplication  of  the  principle  upon  which  it 
professes  to  rely.  The  only  reason  which  makes  it  an  object  of 
importance  to  the  nation,  to  possess  within  itself  a supply  of 
articles  of  exclusive  use  and  necessity  in  times  and  for  purposes 
of  war,  is  because  the  supply  of  those  articles  from  abroad,  in 
time  of  war,  may  be  cut  off  or  greatly  obstructed  by  the  power 
of  the  enemy.  Of  all  other  articles,  the  supply  may  be  as 
abundant  from  abroad  in  time  of  war,  by  the  conveyance  of 
neutral  flags,  as  in  time  of  peace.  The  articles  usually  deno- 
minated contraband  of  war,  may  be  intercepted  by  the  enemy, 
and  cannot  be  protected  by  the  neutral  flag.  The  list  of  these 
articles  of  contraband  is  usually  regulated  by  treaties.  The 
number  of  them,  as  recognized  by  the  customary  law  of  nations, 
independent  of  treaty  stipulations,  is  verv  unsettled.  Great 
Britain,  being  almost  always  a belligerent  nation,  and  possessed 
of  preponderating  power  upon  the  ocean,  has,  in  latter  times, 
constantly  struggled  to  enlarge  the  list,  by  including  in  it  not 
merely  the  fabricated  instruments  of  warlike  destruction,  such 
as  cannon,  muskets,  swords,  pikes,  bombs,  grenades,  and  the 
like,  but  provisions,  and  the  materials  especially  for  ship  build- 
ing. All  the  other  maritime  nations,  on  their  part,  endeavor  to 
contract  the  list  of  contraband,  and  confine  it  to  articles  actually 
wrought  and  manufactured,  and  used  only  and  exclusively  for 
war.  We  have  had  treaties  both  with  France  and  Great  Bri- 
tain, each  containing  a list  of  articles  to  be  understood  between 
the  parties  as  contraband  of  war.  The  treaties  with  France 
contain  the  most  contracted,  and  the  treaty  of  19th  November, 
1794,  with  Great  Britain,  the  largest  list  of  contraband  that  has 
ever  been  claimed  by  modern  belligerent  nations;  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that,  in  both  these  treaties,  unwrought  iron  is  expressly 
excluded  from  the  list  of  contraband.  No  nation  has  ever  pre- 
tended that  it  was  or  should  be  included  in  that  list.  The  sup- 
ply of  it  from  abroad  cannot,  therefore,  be  intercepted  by  the 
enemy  in  time  of  war,  and  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  pro- 
tecting by  high  duties  the  domestic  production  of  it  asainst  the 
foreign  competitor,  other  than  the  reason  common  to"  all  other 
articles  or  productions  of  domestic  industry.  It  stands  upon 
the  same  footing  with  all  the  rest,  and  has  no  claim  whatever  to 
superior  protection,  from  its  being  merely  the  principal  material 
from  which  the  instruments  of  death  are  composed.  It  is, 
therefore,  extreme  injustice  to  all  other  articles  of  domestic 
growth  or  manufacture,  to  withdraw  from  them  their  just  share 
of  protection,  to  heap  it  upon  the  solitary  article  of  iron. 

The  subscribers,  therefore,  believe  that  the  principle  itself  ad- 
vanced in  the  message,  and  illustrated  by  the  recommendation 
gradually  to  withdraw  from  the  manufactures  of  the  country  all 
the  protection  which  they  enjoy  by  the  existing  laws  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  articles  indis- 
pensably necessary  for  the  national  independence  and  safety  in 
lime  of  war,  is  incorrect,  unjust  and  unconstitutional.  They 
believe  that  protection,  permanent  protection  to  the  interest  of 
domestic  industry,  including  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  is  a right  secured  to  the  citizens  whose  property 
and  subsistence  depend  upon  that  protection,  by  the  constitution 
itself,  as  well  as  by  the  laws;  that  the  withdrawal  from  them  of 
that  protection,  would  be  the  denial  to  them  of  a constitutional 
right,  and  equivalent  to  a sentence  of  banishment  upon  them. 
In  saying  this,  the  subscribers  do  not  deny  the  right  of  the  go- 
vernment to  modify  this  protection  by  an  adjustment  of  the  re- 
venue to  the  necessary  public  expenditures.  They  object 
neither  to  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  nor  to  the  reduction  of 
duties  of  imposts;  both  these  operations  may  be  effected  without 
impairing  the  protection  enjoyed  by  domestic  industry,  and  they 
are  precisely  the  operations  which  it  is  at  this  time  the  duty  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  perform. 

The  recommendation  of  the  message,  gradually  to  withdraw 
from  the  manufactures  the  protection  which  they  enjoy  by  ex- 
isting laws,  appears  to  the  subscribers  the  more  exceptionable, 
as  it  obviously  countenances  the  principles  asserted,  as  well  as 
the  attitude  assumed  of  hostility  to  the  manufacturing  interest, 
and  of  defiance  to  the  government  of  the  union,  under  the  shield 
of  state  sovereignty,  by  popular  commotion  in  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  union.  Before  the  message  w.as  delivered,  a con- 
vention, assuming  to  represent  the  people  of  South  Carolina, 
and  to  exercise,  in  their  name,  an  absolute,  unlimited,  and, 
therefore,  despotic  power  of  sovereignty,  had  issued  an  ordi- 
nance, declaring  and  ordaining  that  all  the  several  acts  and  parts 
of  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  for  imposing  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and.  now 
having  actual  operation  and  effect  within  the  United  States,  were 
null,  void,  and  no  law,  nor  binding  upon  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  its  officers  or  citizens. 

And  the  same  convention,  by  the  same  ordinance,  had  ordain- 
ed that  all  promises,  contracts,  and  obligations,  made  or  entered 
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into,  or  to  be  made  or  entered  into,  with  purpose  to  secure  the 
duties  imposed  by  tlie  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings 
which  should  be  thereafter  had  in  affirmance  thereof,  were,  and 
should  be,  held  utterly  null  and  void. 

The  same  convention  had  further  ordained  that  it  should  not 
be  lawful  for  any  of  the  constituted  authorities,  whether  of  the 
state  of  South  (;arolina,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  said  acts  of  congress  within 
the  limits  of  that  state;  that  it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  adopt  such  measures,  and  pass  such  acts,  as  might  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  enforcement,  and  arrest  the  operation  of 
the  said  acts,  and  parts  of  acts,  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  within  the  limits  of  that  state,  from  and  after  the  first 
day  of  February  then  next. 

The  same  convention  bad  further  ordained  that  all  the  officers 
of  the  state,  civil  or  military,  except  members  of  the  legislature, 
should  take  an  oath  to  obey,  execute,  and  enforce  the  said  ordi- 
nance, and  such  act  or  acts  of  the  legislature  as  might  be  passed 
in  pursuance  thereof;  that  the  offices  of  every  individual  who 
should  omit  or  neglect  to  take  this  oath,  should  be,  thereby,  ipso 
facto,  vacated;  and  that  no  juror  should  be  empaniielled  in  any  of 
the  courts  of  the  state,  in  any  cause  in  which  should  be  in  ques- 
tion the  ordinance,  or  any  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  pur- 
suance thereof,  unless  he  should,  first,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
oath,  have  taken  an  oath  to  obey,  execute,  and  enforce  the  or- 
dinance, and  all  acts  of  the  legislature  to  carry  the  same  into 
operation  and  effect. 

And  the  same  convention,  speaking  as  the  people  of  South 
Carolina,  further  declared,  that  they  would  consider  any  act  on 
the  part  of  the  federal  government  to  enforce  the  laws  thus  nul- 
lified, otherwise  than  through  theeivil  tribunals  of  the  country,  as 
inconsistent  with  the  longer  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in 
the  union;  that  they  would  thenceforth  hold  themselves  absolv- 
ed from  all  further  obligation  to  maintain  or  preserve  their  poli- 
tical connexion  with  the  people  of  the  other  states,  and  wmuld 
forthwith  proceed  to  organize  a separate  government,  and  do  all 
other  acts  and  things  which  sovereign  and  independent  states 
might  of  right  do. 

This  ordinance  was  issued,  bearing  date  the  5?4th  day  of  No- 
vember. Ten  days  after  which,  on  the  4th  of  December,  the 
message  of  the  president,  after  noticing  that,  in  one  quarter  of 
the  United  States,  opposition  to  the  revenue  laws  had  risen  to  a 
height  which  threatened  to  thwart  their  execution,  if  not  to 
endanger  the  integrity  of  the  union,  observes,  that  whatever  ob- 
structions may  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  judicial  authorities 
of  the  general  government,  it  was  hoped  they  would  be  able, 
peaceably,  to  overcome  them  by  the  prudence  of  their  own  of- 
ficers, and  the  patriotism  of  the  people.  But  that,  should  this 
reasonable  hope  be  disappointed,  it  was  believed  the  laws  them- 
selves were  fully  adequate  to  the  suppression  of  such  attempts 
as  might  be  immediately  made;  and  that,  should  the  exigency 
arise,  rendering  the  execution  of  the  existing  laws  impractica- 
ble, from  any  cause  whatever,  prompt  notice  of  it  would  be  given 
to  congress,  with  the  suggestio’n  of  such  views  and  measures  as 
might  be  necessary  to  meet  it. 

The  subscribers  could  not  but  observe  with  concern  and'sur- 
prise,  that,  in  a message  delivered  at  a time  when  the  above- 
mentioned  ordinance  of  the  South  Carolina  convention  had  been 
ten  days  issued,  and  when  its  contents  had  been  several  days 
fully  known  in  this  city,  the  condition  of  things,  and  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the 
state  of  South  Carolina,  was  described  in  terms  so  inadequate, 
as  appeared  to  them,  to  the  real  magnitude  of  the  crisis  in  the 
affairs  of  the  union.  A document  purporting  to  be  the  act  of 
the  sovereign  people  of  South  Carolina — an  act  of  sovereignty 
BO  transcendent,  as  to  speak  in  the  language  of  command  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state,  as  to  prescribe  oaths  to  be  taken  by  the 
existing  officers,  civii  and  military,  of  the  state,  on  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  their  offices— an  act  of  an  authority,  spurning,  as 
beneath  it,  the  ties  of  morality,  and  assuming  to  annul  existing 
promises,  contracts,  and  obligations— an  act,  first  depriving  the 
civil  tribunals,  both  of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
power  of  performing  their  judicial  functions,  and  then  declaring 
that  the  first  effort  of  the  federal  government  to  enforce  the  laws 
of  the  union,  otherwise  than  through  the  judicial  tribunals, 
should  be  the  signal  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina  for  dissolving 
her  connexion  with  this  union,  and  forming  a separate  govern- 
ment— this  act,  accompanied  with  addresses  to  the  people  of  the 
Btate,  and  of  the  other  twenty-three  stales,  declaring  that  it  was 
the  fixed  and  unalterable  determination  of  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  never  more  to  submit  to  a protecting  tariff^  must  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  president  at  the  time  when  his 
message  was  communicated  to  the  two  houses  of  congress. 
Only  six  days  after  the  delivery  of  this  annual  message,  the  pro- 
clamation emanating  from  the  same  source,  was  published  to 
the  world,  founded,  as  appears  on  its  face,  upon  the  ordinance 
alone,  which  had  thus  been  in  the  president’s  possession  before 
the  message  was  sent  to  congress.  It  would  seem  that  the  re- 
commendations of  the  message  were  so  nearly  identical  with 
the  terms  condescendingly  proposed  as  a concession  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  ordinance  for  the  future  revenue  system  of  the  union, 
which  South  Carolina  would  graciously  consent  to  prescribe, 
that  an  expectation  was  entertained  that,  on  the  receipt  of  the 
message  in  South  Carolina,  the  nullifying  ordinance  would  im- 
mediately be  abrogated.  And,  indeed,  upon  an  attentive  com- 
parison of  the  recommendations  of  the  chief  magistrate  with  the 
autocratic  concessions  of  the  South  Carolina  nullifying  conven- 
tion, there  will  be  found  between  them  a shade  of  difference  bo 
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nearly  imperceptible,  that  this  expectation  was  not  destitute  of 
foundation.  To  the  subscribers  this  affords  but  a source  of 
deeper  mortification,  upon  perceiving  that  formal  recommenda- 
tion in  the  message  of  a gradual,  and,  ultimately,  total  with- 
drawal of  all  legislative  protection  from  all  the  manufactures  of 
the  country,  excepting  only  those  articles  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  and  independence  of  the  nation  in  time  of  war; 
an  exception  so  strangely  expounded  in  the  report  and  bill  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  to  mean  unwrought  iron. 

The  proclamation  did,  indeed,  take  a direct  and  formal  issue 
with  the  nullifying  convention,  upon  both  the  articles  of  funda- 
mental law,  by  virtue  of  which  that  assemblage  asserted  their 
right  to  exercise  sovereign  despotic  authority  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina.  Tire  proclamation  denied  the  right 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  It  denied  the  right  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina  to  se- 
cede from  that  union,  to  which  the  people  and  state  of  South 
Carolina,  by  the  pledge  of  their  fives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  by  their 
own  solemn  accession  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
had  bound  themselves  and  their  good  faith,  in  the  face  of  God 
and  man.  To  both  these  principles  of  the  proclamation  the  sub- 
scribers assent  and  adhere;  and  the  clear  and  indisputable  con- 
sequence from  them  is,  that  the  South  Carolina  convention  was 
an  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  assembly,  and  their  ordinance 
an  unlawful  and  unconstitutional  act— null  and  void  in  itself,  and 
the  enforcement  of  which,  by  physical  power,  would  be  levying 
war  against  the  United  Slates. 

The  duties  incumbent  upon  the  president  of  the  United  States 
in  this  emergency,  and  the  deep  responsibility  by  which  he  is 
bound  to  the  performance  of  them,  are  fully  and  unequivocally 
set  forth  in  the  proclamation.  The  sensje  of  those  duties  was 
profoundly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  its  author.  The  sub- 
scribers deem  it  altogether  unnecessary,  and  irrelevant  to  the 
present  stale  of  this  country,  to  inquire  by  whom  or  when,  or 
for  what  purpose,  the  absurd  doctrines  of  nullification  and  se- 
cession were  first  gotten  up  and  promulgated.  They  well  know 
that  those  doctrines  never  can  be  carried  out  in  practice,  but  by 
a dissolution  of  the  union.  The  consummation  of  either  of  them 
must,  in  itself,  be  a dissolution  of  the  union.  If  any  organized 
power,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  in  any  one  slate, 
can  nullify  the  laws  of  congress,  then  has  the  union  no  legisla- 
tive, and  consequently  no  judicial  or  executive  power.  The 
government  is  ipso  facto  dissolved,  and  the  union  must  crumble 
to  atoms  with  it.  If  any  one  state  can  at  its  pleasure  secede 
from  the  union,  every  other  state  must  possess  the  same  power; 
and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  instead  of  being  a com- 
pact ordained  and  established  by  the  people,  to  secure  to  them 
and  their  posterity  the  blessings  of  liberty,  is  but  a partnership  of 
corporate  bodies  without  posterity,  without  soul,  without  faith, 
and  ready  to  trample  under  foot,  as  is  done  by  the  ordinance  of 
the  South  Carolina  convention,  its  own  promises,  contracts  and 
obligations,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  or  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Resistance  against  certain  laws  of  the  United  States,  even  un- 
der the  authority  of  single  state  governments,  has  more  than 
once  been  attempted.  The  doctrines  of  nullification  and  seces- 
sion have  more  than  once  been  asserted  or  countenanced  by  re- 
solutions of  particular  state  legislatures;  but  this  is  the  first  ex- 
ample since  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  when  a for- 
mal organization  of  the  power  of  the  people  of  a state  has 
been  accomplished,  not  only  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  re- 
sisting the  laws  of  congress,  but  of  annihilating  the  whole 
system  of  revenue  laws,  of  dictating  to  the  whole  union  a new 
fiscal  code,  and  of  interdicting  with  a sentence  of  outlawry  the 
protection  secured  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  to  at  least 
one-third  part  of  the  people. 

The  subscribers  cannot  but  lament  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  with  this  ordinance  in  his  hand,  with  a full 
knowledge  of  its  whole  import,  and  with  a thorough  conviction 
of  the  duties  which  it  devolved  upon  him,  in  defence  of  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  union,  should,  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  annual  message,  and  especially  by  the  recommendation  gra- 
dually to  withdraw  from  the  manufacturing  establishments  the 
protection  which  they  enjoy  by  the  existing  laws,  have  given  so 
much  countenance  and  encouragement  to  the  most  unjust 
claims  and  most  groundless  pretensions  of  the  South  Carolina 
convention. 

There  is  an  aspect  in  which  this  controversy  must  be  consi- 
dered, and  in  which  the  subscribers  believe  it  was  peculiarly  in- 
cumbent on  the  president,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  whole 
people,  to  withhold  all  countenance  or  s’hadow  of  support  from 
those  pretensions. 

The  foundation  of  the  complaints,  alleged  by  the  South  Caro- 
lina convention  as  the  justifying  cause  of  their  extraordinary 
proceedings,  is  a collision  of  sectional  interests  between  the 
slave-holding  and  the  exclusively  free  portions  of  the  union. 
The  allegation  is,  that  the  protection  extended  to  domestic  in- 
dustry, by  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  the  productions  of  tlie 
like  industry  imported  from  abroad,  necessarily  operates  to  pro- 
duce inequality  in  the  burden  of  taxation  upon  the  free  and  upon 
the  slave-holding  portions  of  the  people,  to  the  disadvantage  and 
oppression  of  the  latter:  that  whatever  of  taxation  is  levied  by 
impost  upon  manufactures  and  free  labor,  is  more  than  repaid 
by  this  protection;  that  it  becomes  thereby  their  interest  to  in- 
crease the  protecting  duties  instead  of  reducing  them;  and  that, 
as  the  labor  of  slaves  cannot  be  applied  to  manufactures,  and  as 
the  agricultural  products  of  the  south  derive  no  benefit  from  this 
protection,  the  ultimate  result  of  the  impost  system  is  to  make 
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it  at  once  a tax  upon  the  sl.ive-holder  of  the  south,  and  a bounty 
to  the  free  laborer  of  the  north. 

This  statement  of  the  case  presents  two  prominent  points  of 
consideration.  The  foundation  of  the  argument  is  an  irrecon- 
cilable opposition  of  interests  between  two  of  the  great  masses 
of  population  constituting  the  union. 

1.  This  oppo.sition  of  interests  is  geographical,  the  division 
line  beirlg  that  between  the  states  where  the  population  is  en- 
tirely free,  and  those  where  the  population  consists  of  masters 
and  slaves;  the  divisions  are  of  uortli  and  south. 

2.  It  is  an  opposition  of  interests  between  servile  and  free 
labor. 

The  subscribers  believe  these  positions  to  be  very  far  from 
correct;  but  they  deem  it  not  necessary  to  discuss  them  here; 
they  are  the  positions  upon  which  the  whole  system  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  South  Carolina  is  founded,  and  as  such  they  must 
be  considered. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  id  a community  spreading  over  a 
large  extent  of  territory,  and  politically  founded  upon  the  prin- 
ciples proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but  differ- 
ing so  widely  in  the  elements  of  their  social  condition,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  one-half  the  territory  are  wholly  free,  and  those 
of  the  other  half  divided  into  masters  and  slaves,  deep,  if  not 
irreconcilable  collisions  of  interest  must  abound.  The  ques- 
tion whether  such  a community  can  exist  under  one  common 
government,  is  a subject  of  profound,  philosophical  speculation 
in  theory.  Whether  it  can  continue  long  to  exist,  is  a question 
to  be  solved  only  by  the  experiment  now  making  by  the  people 
of  this  union,  under  that  national  compact,  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

At  the  formation  of  the  constitution  itself,  these  collisions  of 
interest  presented  themselves  at  the  threshold.  No  sooner  was 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature to  be  adjusted,  than  it  arose.  It  is  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  republican  freedom,  that  tlie  representation  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  proportioned  to  thejr  numbers.  It  is  another,  that 
the  taxation  of  the  people  should  be  proportioned  to  their  num- 
bers and  their  property.  But  here  was  a community,  one-half 
of  whom  held  it  for  a principle  that  all  popular  representation 
should  be  proportioned  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  while  the 
other  half  held  a third  part  of  their  own  numbers  as  the  proper- 
ty of  the  other  two  thirds.  They  claimed,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  they  should  be  privileged  with 
a representation,  not  only  of  their  numbers,  but  of  their  proper- 
ty— .of  their  living  machinery. 

Here  was  a great,  and,  it  would  seem,  an  irreconcilable  colli- 
sion of  Interests  between  the  aggregate  parties  to  the  compact 
under  deliberation.  How  was  it  adjusted?  By  concession  from 
,the  northern  and  w'holly  free  states.  They  consented,  that 
while  in  this  hall,  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  they 
themselves  should  have  a representation  proportioned  to  only 
, their  numbers,  the  slave-holders  of  the  south,  should,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  proportional  numbers,  have  a representation  here 
for  three-fifths  of  their  living  property — of  their  machinery. 
What  was  the  equivalent  for  this  concession?  A provision  that 
direct  taxation  should  be  levied  under  this  constitution,  in  the 
same  compound  proportion  of  numbers  in  the  free,  and  of  num- 
bers and  property  in  the  slave-holding  states. 

The  basis  of  this  compromise  between  great  conflicting  inter- 
.esls  was,  that  the  proportion  of  representation  in  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature,  and  the  proportional  burden  of  direct 
.taxation,  should  be  greater  in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern, 
or, an  other  words,  greater  in  the  slave-holding  than  in  the  free 
etates.  Such  was  the  compromise  in  principle;  how  has  it  ope- 
rated in  practice? 

The  represc-ntation  of  the  slave  population  in  this  house  has, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
amounted  to  rather  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number. 
In;the  present  congress,  it  is  equivalent  to  twenty-two  votes;  in 
the  next  congress,  it  will  amount  to  twenty-five.  This  is  a com- 
bined and  concentrated  power,  always  operating  to  the  support 
and  exclusive  favor  of  the  slave-holding  interest,  and  against 
that  northern  free  interest  which  is  protected  by  the  duties 
of  impost.  Tliis  privilege  of  representation  for  property  has 
been  always  enjoyed  by  the  slave-holding  states,  from  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  constitution  to  this  day;  and  they  will  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  it  as  long  as  the  constitution  shall  remain  in  force. 
But  it  was  not  enjoyed  by  them  under  the  confederation,  nor 
can  they  ever  enjoy  it  under  any  confederation  of  states.  But 
whiletheir  enjoyment  of  the  privilege  under  the  constitution  is 
constant  and  unremitting,  the  correlative  and  equivalent  privi- 
lege of  lighter  direct  taxation  has  been  effective  to  the  free  slates 
only  twice,  and  for  very  short  periods,  in  the  forty-five  years  that 
the  constitution  has  existed.  The  history  of  the  union  has  af- 
forded a continual  proof  that  this  representation  of  property, 
which  they  enjoy,  as  well  in  the  eleclion  of  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  TJnifed  States,  as  upon  the  floor  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  has  secured  to  the  slave-holding  states  the  en- 
tire control  of  the  national  policy,  and  almost  without  exception 
the  possession  of  the  highest  exeenrive  office  of  the  union.  Al- 
ways united  in  the  purpose -ofregulatingthe  affairs  of  the  whole 
union  by  the  standard  of  the  slave-holding  interest,  thejr  dispro- 
portionate numbers  in  the  electoral  colleges  have  enabled  them, 
in  ten  out  of  twelve  quadrennial  elections,  to  confer  the  chief 
magistracy  upon  one  of  their  own  citizens.  Their  suffrages  at 
every  election,  without  exeeqation,  have  been  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  a candidate  of  their  own  caste.  Availing  themselves 
of  .the  divisions  which,  from  the  nature  of  man,  always  prevail 


in  communities  entirely  free,  they  have  sought  and  found  auxi- 
liaries in  the  other  quarters  of  the  union,  by  associating  the  pas- 
sions of  parties,  and  the  ambition  of  individuals,  with  their  own 
purposes,  to  establish  and  maintain  throughout  the  confederated 
iiiition  tJie  slave-holding  policy.  The  office  of  vice  president,  a 
station  of  high  dignity,  but  of  little  other  than  contingent  power, 
bad  been  usually,  by  their  iiidulgetice,  conceded  to  a citizen  of 
the  other  section;  hut  even  this  politic.!!  courtesy  was  supersed- 
ed at  the  election  before  the  last,  and  both  the  offices  of  presi- 
dent and  vice  president  of  the  United  States  were,  by  the  pre- 
ponderancy  of  the  slave-holding  votes,  bestowed  upon  citizens 
ot  two  adjoining  and  lioth  slave-holding  states.  At  this  moment, 
the  president  ot  the  United  States,  the  president  of  the  senate, 
the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  and  the  chief  justice 
of  the  United  States,  are  all  citizens  of  that  favored  portion  of 
the  united  republic.  The  last  of  these  offices,  being,  under  the 
constitution,  held  by  the  tenure  of  good  behavior,  has  been  ho- 
nored and  dignified  by  the  occupation  of  the  present  incumbent 
upwards  of  thirty  years.  An  overruling  sense  of  the  high  re- 
sponsibilities under  which  it  is  held,  has  effectually  guarded  him 
from  permitting  the  sectional  slave-holding  spirit  to  ascend  the 
tribunal  of  justice;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  discern,  in  this  in- 
flexible impartiality,  the  source  of  the  obloquy  which  that  same 
spirit  has  not  been  inactive  in  attempting  to  excite  against  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  itself,  and  of  the  insuperable 
aversion  of  the  votaries  of  nullification  to  encounter  or  abide  by 
the  decision  of  that  tribunal,  the  true  and  legitimate  umpire  of 
constitutional,  controverted  law. 

The  disproportionate  numbers  of  the  slave-holding  represen- 
tation in  the  house  of  representatives  have  secured  to  it  the  ab- 
solute control  of  the  general  policy  of  the  government,  and  espe- 
cially over  the  fiscal  system,  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of 
the  nation.  At  the  first  establishment  of  the  government,  it  was 
the  slave-holding  interest  which  dictated  the  principle  that  the 
public  revenues  should  be  raised,  not  by  direct  taxes,  but  by  im- 
post. Had  direct  taxation  been  resorted  to,  the  very  letter  of 
the  constitution  prescribed  that  a heavier  burden  of  it  should 
fall  upon  them  than  upon  the  states  where  no  slaves  existed. 
The  selection  of  impost,  as  the  exclusive  mode  of  taxation  for 
raising  revenue,  was  made  and  dictated  by  them,  and  for  their 
special  benefit.  But  they  were  then  willing  that,  in  raising  the 
revenue,  some  protection  should  be  extended  to  domestic  indus- 
try. It  had  not  occurred  to  them  yet,  that,  by  their  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  they 
could  exclude  all  the  free  labor  of  the  country  entirely  from  the 
protection  of  the  law. 

Under  that  protection,  the  industry  of  freedom  has  thriven  and 
flourished.  Often  checked  and  retarded  by  that  preponderating 
system  of  policy  which  the  slave-bolding  interest,  by  its  dispro- 
portionate  representation  in  the  general  government,  was  always 
enabled  to  prescribe,  and  to  which  the  labor  of  the  free  was  com- 
pelled to  submit,  a right  to  some  protection,  under  the  compact 
ot  constitutional  union,  had  never  been  denied  to  it.  Sparingly, 
scantily,  and  grudgingly  as  it  was  dispensed,  still  the  right  to  pro- 
tection was  conceded;  and,  in  the  raising  of  the  revenue,  actual 
protection  was,  to  some  degree,  yielded.  Free  labor  received 
Its  reward;  but  its  prosperity  never  exceeded  that  of  the  slave- 
holder, nor  was  the  proteotion  which  it  enjoyed  ever  equal  or 
comparable  to  that  secured  to  the  slave-holding  interest,  both  by 
the  constitution  and  the  laws. 

In  this  condition  of  the  common  country,  with  the  slave-hold- 
ing interest  in  possession  ofall  the  highest  offices  of  dignity  and 
power,  legislative,  executive  and  judicial,  a discovery  is  sudden- 
ly made  in  South  Carolina — the  only  state  of  the  union  in  which 
the  slave  population  largely  out  numbers  the  free,  and  where, 
consequently,  six-tenths  of  the  people  are  the  property  of  the 
other  four-tenths— there  it  is  that  the  discovery  bursts  upon  the 
nation,  that  duties  of  impost,  levied  for  the  protection  of  free  la- 
bor,  are  unconstitutional;  that  domestic  industry  has  no  right  to 
the  protection  of  existing  laws;  and  that  all  the  revenue  laws  are 
palpable  violations  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Upon  the  heel  of  this  discovery  comes  immediately  the  fixed  and 
irrevocable  determination,  that  free  labor  shall  no  longer  and 
never  more  enjoy  this  protection  of  the  law.  And  how  is  this 

determination  carried  into  effeeff  A convention  of  the  people 

that  IS  to  say,  of  rather  more  than  one-half  the  four-tenths  of  the 
owners  ofthe  rest— a convention,  representing,  at  the  utmost, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  souls,  and,  of  course,  less  in 
numbers  than  three-fourths  of  the  single  city  of  New  York  is 
psembled— Itself  unconsfitiitionally  constituted,  and  assembled 
in  defiance  ofthe  fundamental  laws  both  of  the  union  and  ofthe 
state.  It  assumes,  in  the  broad  face  of  day,  the  exercise  of  ab- 
solute,  despotic,  irresistible,  uncontrollable  power;  nullifies  the 
Whole  code  of  revenue  laws  ofthe  United  States;  dissolves  con- 
tacts, promues,  obligations,  sanctioned  by  solemn  appeals  to 
God,  prescribes  oaths,  as  abhorrent  to  the  pure  intelligence  of 
the  being  invoked  to  attest  them,  as  to  the  souls  of  those  upon 
Whom  they  are  imposed;  declares  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
absoh'ed  fiorn  all  their  ties  of  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  their 
country;  anniliilates  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  union  within 
the  state;  and  then  declares  that,  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  exe- 
cute  the  laws  of  the  union,  otherwise  than  through  those  anni- 
hilated  tribunals.  South  C.Trolina  will  secede  from  that  union  to 
which  her  fathers  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor:  from  that  union  she  will  secede,  and  constitute 
nerselfa  supreme,  sovereign,  feudal  dominion  of  despotic,  irre-  ' 
^stible,  and  uncontrollable  power.  Since  the  attempt  of  the 
iitans  to  scale  the  throne  of  heaven,  so  bold  an  enterprise  was 
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never  conceived.  Since  the  projector  the  builders  on  the  plain 
of  Sbinur  to  make  tliemselves  u name,  lest  they  should  be  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  whole  earth,  so  gallant  an  e.\ploit  was 
never  undertaken.  And  it  was  this  moment,  when  rebellion 
was  stalking  forth  under  the  worse  than  Gorgon  shield  of  state 
sovereignty,  that  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  oho.se,  for 
recommending  to  the  insulted,  vilified,  and  contemned  legisla- 
tive authority  of  the  union,  tamely  to  yield,  in  substance,  to  this 
overbearing  pretension,  and  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the  ma- 
nufacturing establishments,  with  some  vague  and  indefinite  ex- 
ceptions, the  whole  protection  of  the  existing  laws. 

It  has  been  seen  that  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  right  of  representation  in  the  popular  branch  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  colleges  of  electors  to  the  offices  of  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  is  unequally  divided 
between  the  northern  and  southern,  or,  in  other  words,  the  free 
and  the  slave-holding  states;  that  while  the  free  stales  are  repre- 
sented only  according  to  their  numbers,  the  slave-holders  are 
represented  also  for  their  property;  and  that  the  equivalent  for 
this  privilege  is,  that  they  shall  bear  in  like  manner  a heavier 
burden  of  all  direct  taxation.  That  by  the  ascendancy  which 
their  excess  of  representation  gives  them  in  the  enactment  of 
tlie  laws,  they  have  invariably,  in  times  of  peace,  excluded  all 
direct  taxation,  and  thereby  enjoyed  their  excess  of  representa- 
tion, without  any  equivalent  whatever.  This  is,  in  substance, 
an  evasion  of  the  bilateral  provision  in  the  constitution.  It  gives 
it  an  operation  entirely  one-sided.  It  is  a privilege  of  the  south- 
ern and  slave-holding  sections  of  the  union,  without  any  equi- 
valent to  the  northern  and  north  western  freemen  whatever. 

It  is  not  a little  extraordinary  that  this  new  pretension  of  South 
Carolina,  the  state  which  above  all  others  enjoys  this  unrequited 
privilege  ofe.xcessive  representation,  released  from  all  payment 
of  the  direct  taxes,  of  which  her  proportion  w'ould  be  nearly 
double  that  of  any  non-slave-holding  state,  should  proceed  from 
tliat  very  complaint  that  she  bears  an  unequal  proportion  of  du- 
ties of  imposts,  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
are  required  to  be  uniform  throughout  the  union.  Vermont, 
with  a free  population  of  280,000  souls,  has  five  representatives 
in  tlie  popular  house  of  congress,  and  seven  electors  for  presi- 
dent and  vice  president.  South  Carolina,  with  a free  popula- 
tion of  less  than  260,000  sopis,  sends  nine  members  to  the  house, 
of  representatives,  and  honors  the  governor  of  Virginia  with 
eleven  votes  for  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  rule  of  representation  were  the  same  for  South  Carolina  and 
for  Vermont,  they  would  have  the  same  number  of  representa- 
tives in  the  house,  and  the  same  number  of  electors  for  the 
choice  of  president  and  vice  president.  She  has  nearly  double 
the  number  of  both.  Were  a direct  tax  now  to  be  levied,  to 
which  South  Carolina  herself  could  not  object  as  unconstitu- 
tional, her  proportion  of  it  must  be  just  as  nearly  double  that  of 
Vermont,  as  is  the  number  of  her  members  in  the  house  of  re- 
presentatives. If,  by  the  'protection  to  her  farmers,  and  me- 
chanics, and  manufacturers,  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
labor,  armed  with  foreign  legislations,  the  men  of  the  Green 
Mountains  find  brisker  markets  for  the  productions  of  their  toil, 
if  their  mountains  themselves  are  clad  in  a fresher  and  more 
perennial  verdure;  if  the  very  face  of  nature  upon  her  soil  glad- 
dens with  the  hue  of  hope,  and  the  smile  of  joy,  at  the  benefi- 
cence of  their  government,  acting  in  auxiliary  subserviency  to 
the  beneficence  of  heaven,  while  the  slave-holder  of  South  Ca- 
rolina cannot  derive  so  much  benefit  from  the  protection  of 
man,  because  his  industry  is  not  his  own,  and  all  his  profits 
must  be  earned  by  the  sweat  of  another’s  brow,  is  this  a reason 
to  justify  him  for  tearing  to  pieces  the  charter  of  national  free- 
dom by  which  he  is  bound  to  the  freemen  of  Vermont.?  By  the 
letter  of  that  fundamerital  compact,  his  power  in  tli5  enactment 
of  the  laws,  to  be  binding  upon  both,  is  nearly  twice  that  r>f  the 
mountaineer.  By  the  letter  of  that  compact  too,  were  the  re- 
venues of  the  whole  community  to  be  levied  by  direct  taxation, 
his  share  of  contribution  must  be  nearly  doubled.  With  what 
pretence  of  reason,  therefore,  can  he  complain  of  a slight  ine- 
quality bearing  upon  him;  not  by  the  burden  of  the  impost, 
which  is  every  where  the  same,  but  bv  the  primeval  curse  of 
Omnipotence  upon  slavery,  denying  to  him  the  remote  and  con- 
tingent advantage  which  the  free  laborer  of  Vermont  derives 
from  the  protection  of  the  laws.? 

The  subscribers  believe,  therefore,  that  the  ground  assumed 
by  the  South  Carolina  convention  for  usurping  the  sovereign 
and  limitless  power  of  the  people  of  that  state,  to  dictate  the 
laws  of  the  union,  and  prostrate  the  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  authority  of  the  United  States,  is  as  destitute  of  foun- 
dation as  the  forms  and  substance  of  their  proceedings  are  arro- 
gant, overbearing,  tyrannical  and  oppre.ssive:  they  believe  that 
one  particle  of  compromise  with  that  usurped  power,  or  ofeon- 
ce.ssion  to  its  pretensions,  would  be  a heavy  calamity  to  the 
people  of  the  vyhole  union,  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  people 
of  South  Carolina  themselves.  I’hat  such  concession  by  con- 
gress would  be  a dereliction  of  the  highest  duties  to  their  coun- 
tjT,  and  directly  lead  to  the  final  and  irretrievable  dissolution  of 


That  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  a deep  and  it 
sense  of  the  ^lernn  duties  devolving  upon  him  in  this  grt 
emergency,  the  subscribers  have  seen  with  great  and  most  si 
cere  satisfaction,  by  his  proclamation,  and  by  his  message 
congress  communicating  that  document,  and  others  issued  fre 
rfepariment,  together  with  those  emanating  frr 
for  h m Carolina.  It  only  remai 

for  him  to  suit  the  action  to  the  word.  Bound  by  his  offic 


oath  to  take  care  that  the  laws  shall  be  (aitlifully  executed, 
those  laws  have  armed  him  with  ample  power  to  discharge  that 
duty  so  long  as  the  execution  of  the  laws  shall  meet  with  no  re- 
sistance by  force.  Even  that  resistance  also,  he  has  not  been 
left  without  means,  lawful  means,  to  overpower  and  subdue. 
II  other  means  be  necessary  or  exix'diiMii,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  inve.st  him  with  them.  But  with  the  usurpations 
of  the  South  Carolina  convention  there  can  be  no  possible  com- 
promise. They  must  conquer  or  they  must  fall. 

The  subscribers  are  the  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  no  compromise  can  be  authorised  or  permitted  with 
the  insurrectionary  spirit  of  the  documents  from  South  Caroli- 
na, because  they  consider  them  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
principles  of  republican  government,  and  because  they  believe, 
with  equal  confidence,  that  if  met  with  open  front  and  unyield- 
ing energy,  there  is  nothing  in  this  array  of  rebellion  in  the 
slightest  degree  dangerous,  they  will  not  say  to  the  existence, 
but  even  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  union.  For  a con- 
flict of  physical  force,  which  may  God  in  his  mercy  forbid,  but 
should  it  unhappily  ensue,  the  parties  to  it  are  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  at  the  utmost,  strong,  on  one  side,  and  ten  mil- 
lions on  the  other.  But  the  ordinance  of  nullification  itself,  and 
all  the  other  state  papers  of  this  new  sovereignty  in  embryo, 
professedly  disclaim  all  purpose  or  intention  of  resorting  to  phy- 
sical force,  unless  in  self-defence.  If,  in  the  spirit  of  county 
court  litigation,  they  can  by  quibble.s  and  quillets  of  the  law, 
entangle  the  justice  of  the  union  in  a net  of  subtleties,  by  ca- 
piasses,  replevins  and  witheinams;  if  by  imposing  unhallowed 
and  detested  oaths  upon  their  own  citizens,  in  violation  of  their 
allegiance  and  obligations  to  their  country — if,  by  enjoining  upon 
them  under  heavy  penalties,  fraud,  perjury,  the  breach  of  their 
own  pronii.ses,  contracts  and  obligations,  and  the  forfeiture  of 
all  their  civic  duties  as  American  freemen,  if  by  all  these  inge- 
nious and  peaceable  devices  the  collection  of  the  revenues  of 
the  United  States  within  the  state  of  South  Carolina,  can  be 
practically  and  permanently  frustrated,  the  purpose  of  nullifica- 
tion is  accomplished;  she  asks  no  more — she  dravvs  no  sword — 
she  faints  at  the  very  sight  of  blood — she  thinks  “the  sove- 
REIGX’ST  thing  on  earth, 

“Is  parmacify  for  an  inward  bruise.” 
and  as  a sovereign  state,  she  will  administer  nothing  but  parma- 
city  to  heal  the  inward  bruises  of  the  constitution.  From  the 
principles  announced  by  the  president  in  his  proclamation,  and 
in  his  recent  message,  and  from  all  the  measures  of  the  govern- 
ment yet  adopted  in  preparation  for  this  exigency,  there  is  no 
reason  to  apprehend  that  force  will,  in  the  first  instance,  be  used 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  The  determination  not  to 
yield,  is  a spirit  passive  in  its  nature  until  aggression  provokes 
it  to  action.  It  endures  until  summoned  to  resistance  in  self- 
defence.  In  the  collision  of  exasperated  passions,  it  is  the  tem- 
per of  aggression  that  always  strikes  the  first  blow.  Nullifica- 
tion, in  assuming  the  altitude  of  self  defence,  denies  its  own 
nature:  it  is  essentially  aggressive,  and  will  assuredly  find  that 
it  can  never  accomplish  its  purpose  but  by  hostile  action.  So 
long  as  it  stays  its  hand,  however,  the  laws  of  the  union  will 
have  their  execution.  The  executive  minister  of  the  law  per- 
forms his  duty  until  met  by  the  resistance  of  physical  force,  and 
until  then  the  thunder  of  the  ordinance  is  but  a h'futum  fulmen. 
Let  the  government  of  the  union  in  all  its  branches  manifest  the 
pure,  unaggressive,  but  firm  and  inflexible  temper  of  self-de- 
fence, and  nullification  will  vanish  like  a noxious  exhalation 
before  the  morning  sun. 

By  the  constitution  of  the  U.  States,  it  is  provided  that  the  U. 
States  shall  guaranty  to  every  state  in  this  union  a republican 
form  of  government.  The  subscribers  believe,  with  one  of  the 
most  eminent  and  virtuous  citizens  of  S.  Carolina,*  that  republi 
can  government  in  that  state,  ceased,  with  the  ordinance  of  nul- 
lification. Itceased,ashesays.“inspiiitandin  truth.”  Itceas- 
ed  even  in  form--government  is  the  enactment  and  administra- 
tion of  laws,  or  it  is  a dominion  of  arbitrary  power — republican 
government  is  a government  of  law^s.  The  government  by  will,  is 
not  republican  government.  The  constitutions  of  several  of 
the  states,  expressly  declare  the  intent  of  their  institution  to  be, 
to  establish  a government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  In  these 
United  States,  the  people,  although  the  true  and  legitimate 
source  of  all  political  power,  have  never  exercised  the  powers 
or  government  themselves.  They  delegate  power  by  constitu- 
tions of  government,  all  under  strict  limitations  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  citizen  from  the  oppression  of  arbitrary  power.  Un- 
der these  constitutions  the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the 
judicial  powers  are  separated  from  each  other,  a separation 
without  which,  some  of  them  expressly  declare,  and  all  tacitly 
recognize  that  there  can  he  no  enjoyment  of  liberty.  7'hey  en- 
tru.st  the  power  of  legislation  to  two  co-ordinate  assemblies  of 
men,  each  operating  as  a check  upon  the  other,  and  generally 
under  the  further  check  of  a qualified  negative  in  the  chief  exe- 
cutive magistrate.  Such  is  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Such  IS  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  These 
constitutions  are  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land,  protective  of 
the  rights  of  every  individual  citizen.  Under  this  protection,  a 
convemion  is  assembled,  representing  a part  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  but  assuming  to  represent  them  all — acknow- 
ledging no  law;  affecting  the  exercise  of  absolute,  irresistible, 
uncon-trollable  power,  and  issues  an  ordinance  annulling  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  within  the  state  of 
■"Oiith  Carolina,  commanding  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  enact 
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laws  in  violation  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  state;  absolving  the 
citizens  of  the  state  from  the  fulfilment  of  their  proTiiises,  con- 
tracts, and  obligations;  and  imposing  upon  them  oaths,  which 
they  cannot  take  without  giving  the  lie  to  their  consciences  in  the 
face  of  God.  The  convention  whicli  issued  this  ordinance  has 
an  existence  authorised  by  the  legislature,  for  a whole  year. 
After  giving  out  this  memorable  orrlinance,  it  adjourns,  to  meet 
again  at  the  convocation  of  its  president.  Upon  the  principles 
which  it  assumes  as  the  rule  of  action  for  itself,  it  is  invested 
with  the  whole  sovereign  power  of  the  peoirle  of  South  Carolina, 
subject  to  no  limitation  but  that  of  time,  and  that  extending  to  a 
whole  year.  During  all  that  period  its  authority  is  paramount 
to  that  of  the  legislature,  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  possesses  the  whole  pow- 
er of  the  people — legislative,  executive,  judicial — it  may  consti- 
tute itself  a tribunal  for  the  trial  of  offenders  against  any  ordi- 
nance which  it  may  ordain — it  may  pass  sentence  of  death  upon 
any  such  offender — it  may  erect  within  its  hall  a guillotine  or  a 
gibbet,  and  execute  its  own  sentences  by  the  hand  of  its  own 
president.  It  has  passed  aJaw,  not  only  impairing,  but  nullify- 
ing in  express  terms  the  obligation  of  contracts — it  may,  by  the 
same  sovereign  power,  pass  bills  of  attainder,  ex  post  facto  laws 
— it  may  proscribe  the  freedom  of  the  pre.ss,  the  freedom  of 
speech,  the  freedom  of  conscience — it  may  establish  a religion, 
and  religious  inquisition — it  may  grant  titles  of  nobility — and 
lastly,  it  may  invest  all  these  powers  in  its  president,  to  have, 
and  to  hold,  and  to  exercise,  to  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body 
forever.  To  say  that  they  will  not  exercise  these  powers  is 
only  to  say  that  they  will  not  thus  abuse  the  power  which  they 
claim  to  possess.  It  is  pure  unadulterated  despotism — despot- 
ism in  a single  assembly,  superseding  the  protection  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  guaranteed  by  the  United  States  to  every 
state  in  the  union,  and  to  all  its  citizens.  During  the  existence 
of  that  convention,  the  government  of  South  Carolina  is  not  re- 
publican. It  has  no  government.  It  is  under  the  rule  of  an  or- 
ganized anarchy,  with  a nominal  legislature  subordinate  to  a 
lawless  assemblage  of  tyrants,  calling  themselves  the  people  of 
South  Carolina. 

It  must  especially  not  be  forgotten  that  among  the  implied, 
necessarily  implied  powers,  claimed  by  this  convention,  is  that 
of  enacting  laws  for  the  United  States — laws  paramount  even  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  To  repeal  a law  is  to 
enact  a law — to  nullify  a law  is  an  act  of  more  transceudant 
authority.  The  power  competent  to  repeal  is  competent  lo  en- 
act a law.  To  nullify  a law  is  an  act  of  superior  and  paramount 
authority.  The  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  nulrifying  in 
words  only  within  the  limits  of  that  state,  the  whole  code  of  re- 
venue laws  of  the  United  States  assumes,  in  fact,  the  authority 
of  repealing  that  whole  code  throughout  the  United  States.  It 
legislates  for  the  whole  union.  Submission  to  it  for  one  instant 
would  recognize  an  appellate  power  of  legislation,  co  extensive 
with  the  whole  union,  in  every  one  of  its  states.  To  call  such 
a system  anarchy,  would  be  to  give  it  too  mild  a name.  It  is 
usurpation  of  the  most  odious  character — usurpation  of  one 
Plate  over  the  laws  of  twent3'-three,  and  brands'  the  state  itself 
as  well  as  the  individuals  by  whom  the  absurd  pretension  is 
raised,  with  the  indelible  character  of  “close  ambition  varnished 
o’er  with  zeal.” 

From  these  pretensions  the  state  of  South  Carolina  must  de- 
sist. The  subscribers  have,  no  doubt  that  unless  encouraged  to 
persevere  in  them  by  some  faltering  or  weakness  of  concession 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  she  will  de- 
sist from  them,  and  thereby  redeem  herself  from  the  obloquy  of 
a desperate  struggle  to  subdue  the  whole  family  of  her  sisters 
under  the  dominion  of  her  own  ungovernable  will.  She  must 
resume  her  seat  in  the  family  circle,  from  which  she  has  so  un- 
advi.sedly  started,  and  submit  to  the  laws,  which  she  shared  in 
establishing,  until  she  can  persuade  her  associated  equals  to 
concur  with  her  in  repealing  them.  Of  this  result  the  sub- 
scribers entertain  not  the  slightest  doubt,  if  the  clear  and  indis- 
putable rights  of  the  whole  union  shall  be  maintained  with  be- 
coming perseverance  and  fortitude  by  the  government  of  the  U. 
States. 

But  the  subscribers  have  seen  with  deep  regret  that  the  mes- 
sage upon  which  it  has  been  their  indispensable  duty  to  animad- 
vert, does  in  its  whole  purport  relating  to  the  administration  of 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  most  especially  in  the  re- 
commendation to  congress  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  the  country,  with  a vague  and 
indefinite  exception,  the  whole  protection  of  the  existing  laws, 
give  an  alarming  encouragement,  not  only  to  the  unwarrantable 
proceedings  of  the  South  Carolina  convention,  but  to  the  most 
extravagant  doctrines  and  outrages  of  nullification.  Connected 
with  the  other  effective  recommendations  to  abandon  all  further 
purposes  of  national  internal  improvement,  and  all  future  reve- 
nues from  the  public  lands,  with  the  hand  of  ruin  raised  against 
credit  and  currency,  in  the  denunciations  of  the  bank  of  the  U. 
States,  and,  at  the  root  of  all,  the  proclamation  of  the  principle 
that  the  wealthy  land-holders,  or,  in  other  words,  the  slave-hold- 
ing planters  of  the  south,  constitute  the  best  part  ofthe  national 
population,  they  can  perceive  nothing  other  than  a complete 
system  of  future  governmetit  for  this  union  directly  tending  to 
its  dissolution— a system  totally  adverse  to  that  which  has  pre- 
vailed from  the  establishment  of  the  constitution,  till  tho  day  of 
the  delivery  of  the  message — a system  altogether  sectional  in  its 
character,  wasteful  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  destructive  to 
•its  commerce,  withering  to  its  future  improvement,  blasting  to 
the  manufactures  and  agriculture  of  two-thirds  of  the  states. 


and  looking  in  its  ultimate  results  to  sacrifice  the  labor  of  the 
tree  to  pamper  with  bloated  profits  the  owner  ofthe  slave. 

The  admission  in  the  message,  that  the  laws  for  the  raising  of 
revenue  by  imposts  have  been  in  their  operation  unequal  and 
oppressive  upon  the  south,  the  subscribers  believe  to  be  utterly 
without  foundation.  They  have  proved  that  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  the  principle  is  expressly  recognised,  that 
as  an  equivalent  for  the  privilege  of  slave  representation  in  the 
legislature  and  the  electoral  colleges,  the  slave-holders  should 
bear  an  additional  and  proportional  burden  of  all  direct  taxation. 
It  may  be  that  under  any  possible  system  of  taxation,  the  owner 
of  slaves  may  feel  the  burden  of  it  more  heavily  than  the  free 
man,  because  he  must  pay  the  taxes  of  his  slave  as  well  as  his 
own.  All  taxation  is  an  assessment  upon  property — all  just 
taxation  bears  some  proportion  to  the  property  of  the  party 
taxed.  If  the  rich  pays  a larger  lax  than  the  poor,  it  is  not  there- 
fore a tax  unequal  and  oppressive  upon  the  rich.  The  unequal 
tax  is  that  which  exacts  from  the  poor  the  same  amount  of  con- 
tribution as  from  the  rich.  There  are,  to  speak  in  round  num- 
bers, two  millions  of  slaves  in  this  union.  At  the  average  value 
of  three  hundred  dollars  a head,  they,  constitute  a mass  of  six 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  property,  all  owned  in  the  slave- 
holding states,  who  possess,  or  may  if  they  please  possess,  all 
other  kinds  of  property  which  can  be  held  in  the  states  where 
slavery  is  exploded.  The  slave-holders,  therefore,  are,  as  re- 
spects the  whole  union,  the  rich,  and  the  freemen  of  the  other 
states  are  the  poor,  of  the  community.  The  slave-holders  own 
six  hundred  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  wealth  more  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  wholly  free  states.  And  this  properly  is  self 
productive.  It  is  no  breed  of  barren  metal,  but  a breed  of  living 
value— a breed  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  bone  and  sinew,  of  pro- 
ductive and  profitable  labor.  Its  owners  hold  it  not  only  as  in- 
dividual property,  but  as  collective  political  power.  It  yields 
them  not  only  the  increase  of  increasing  population,  equivalent 
in  this  country  to  a compound  interest  of  three  per  cent,  a 
year.  It  yields  them  not  only  the  fruits  of  all  the  industry  of 
two  millions  of  human  beings,  but  it  yields  them,  collectively, 
twenty-five  representatives  in  one  branch  of  the  common  legis- 
lature, and  upwards  of  thirty  votes  of  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  U.  States. 
-Upon  what  principle  of  natural  justice  or  equity  can  the  holders 
of  this  property  pretend  that  they  will  not  contribute  to  the  re- 
venues of  the  nation,  more  than  the  freeman  who  holds  no  such 
property,  and  enjoys  no  such  representation. 

It  has  been  seen  that  with  a free  population  of  280,000  souls, 
Vermont  sends  to  the  national  house  of  representatives  only 
five  members,  while  South  Carolina,  with  a like  population  of 
less  than  250,000,  sends  nine— New’  Hampshire,  with  a free 
population  of  270,000,  sends  only  five.  In  the  year  1813,  under 
the  third  census,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  h.ad  each  six 
members  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  South  Carolina 
the  same  number  as  at  present,  and  as  she  will  have  under  the 
new  census,  that  is,  nine. 

In  the  direct  tax  of  the  year  1813,  the  sum  apportioned  to  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire  was  ninety-six  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  ninety-three  dollars  thirty-seven  cents — that  upon  the  state 
of  Vermont  was  ninety-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- 
three  dollars  and  seventy-one  cents — that  upon  the  state  of 
South  Carolina  was  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  five  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents. 

If  the  fifteen  millions  of  annual  revenue,  which  are  supposed 
by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  be  necessary 
for  the  wants  of  the  government,  and  were  proposed  by  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  to  be  levied  as  a per- 
manent rev.^!nue,  should  now  be  raised  by  a direct  tax,  the  sum 
apportioned  for  its  payment  to  the  state  of  New  Hampshi^ 
would  fall  a little  short  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars — th.al 
to  the  state  of  Vermont  would  a little  exceed  the  same  amount. 
The  sum  apportioned  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina  would  be 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  tliousand  dollars,  very 
little  short  of  those  of  the  two  states  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont together.  Is  there  a human  being  who  can  imagine  that 
the  people  of  S.  Carolina  will  pay,  of  fifteen  millions  levied  by 
impost,  an  amount  approaching  to  that  which  will  be  paid  by 
the  people  of  Vermont  and  of  New  Hampshire  united.^  In  strict 
justice  to  the  non-slave-holding  slates,  all  the  revenues  of  the 
union  ought  to  be  raised  either  by  direct  tax.-ition,  or  by  a sys- 
tem the  operation  of  which  would  produce  the  same  result. 
The  slave  representation  is  a permanent  unintermitted  privilege 
enjoyed  by  the  owners  of  the  slaves.  The  equivalent  for  it  ought 
in  justice  to  bear  the  same  character.  Duties  of  impost  do  so 
to  a certain  extent — but  the  substitution  of  them  instead  of  di- 
rect taxation,  is  beyond  all  question  favorable  to  the  slave-hold- 
ing states.  Nine-tenths,  at  least,  of  all  the  revenue  raised  by 
impost  duties  are  levied  upon  the  articles  of  cotton,  wool,  and 
woollens,  silks,  flax  and  hemp,  iron,  spirits,  and  molasses, 
wines,  coffee,  tea,  and  sugar.  Now,  the  consumption,  by  any 
part  of  the  slave  population,  of  any  one  of  these  articles, 
when  imported,  is  exceedingly  small;  instead  of  being  in  the 
proportion  of  three  to  five  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  free 
white  population,  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
ten.  -If  we  .analyse  the  articles  upon  which  the  great  mass  of 
the  revenue  by  impost  is  raised,  we  find  it  to  be  upon  food  and 
raiment;  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  wine,  molasses,  spirits,  are  of  the 
first  kind  thus  classified;  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  and  leather, 
are  of  the  second.  Now,  who  does  not  know  that  the  food  and 
raiment  of  the  slave  are  almost  entirely  of  domestic  growth 
and  production?  They  are  fed  upon  the  fruits,  and  clad  in  the 
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apparel  produced  by  their  own  labor  on  the  plantations  to  which 
they  belong:  It  is  probable  that  their  owners  consiiine  more  of 
the  articles  imported  from  abroad  than  an  equal  number  of  citi- 
zens in  the  states  where  all  are  free;  but  if  so,  it  is  either  because 
they  are  more  w ealthy  by  the  possession  of  slaves,  or  because 
they  are  not  accustomed  to  habits  of  frugality  so  parsimonious 
and  self-denying.  The  passions,  the  vices,  and  the  virtues,  of 
men,  are  allmodified  by  their  condition  in  civil  society.  Among 
men  who  subsist  only  upon  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor,  in- 
dustry and  frugality  are  constantly  stimulated  by  the  natural  an,d 
perpetual  impulse  of  bettering  their  own  condition.  Wherever 
one  portion  of  the  community  lives  in  perpetual  servitude  to  atio- 
Iher,  where  master  and  slave  both  subsist  upon  the  labor  of  the 
slave,  industry  and  frugality  not  only  lose  much  of  tlieir  natural 
influence  upon  human  conduct,  but  are  apt  even  to  lose  the 
name  and  consideration  of  virtues.  The  slave  feels  neither  the 
spur  of  industry  nor  the  curb  of  frugality;  for  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry are  not  his  own,  and  his  scanty  subsistence  leaves  him 
nothing  to  spare.  The  master’s  wants,  supplied  by  another’s 
toil,  multiply  with  the  means  of  gratification,  and  his  natural 
tendencies  will  be  to  spend  ratlier  than  to  hoard.  All  labor  to 
him  will  assume  the  hue  and  disrepute  of  servitude,  and  frugality 
to  his  eyes  will  lose  her  natural  healthy  bloom,  and  fade  into 
the  livid  complexion  of  penurious  avarice.  Under  these  influ- 
ences, South  Carolina,  with  a free  white  population  rather  less 
than  that  of  New  Hampshire,  may  possibly,  by  the  consumption 
of  imported  articles,  contribute  rather  more  to  the  public  reve- 
nues of  the  union:  but  the  subscribers  have  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring their  belief  that  the  difl'erence  of  amount  between  them, 
if  ascertained  to  a dollar,  would  be  found  too  trifling  and  insig- 
nificant to  warrant  a whisper  of  complaint;  and  that  it  would 
bear  no  sort  of  comparison  to  the  difference,  disadvantageous  to 
South  Carolina,  which  would  appear  by  the  levy  of  an  equal 
amount  by  direct  taxation. 

There  is  then,  neither  injustice  nor  oppression  upon  South 
Carolina,  nor  upon  the  southern  portion  of  the  union  generally, 
resulting  from  the  collection  of  the  national  revenues,  by  duties 
of  impost — nor  is  it  true  that  South  Carolina  has  suffered  im- 
poverishment under  this  system  of  taxation,  in  comparison 
with  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  or  New  England  generally.  Of 
this  the  unanswerable  demonstration  is  found  in  the  same  fact 
of  relative  representation  in  congress,  under  the  successive 
enumerations  of  the  people.  In  1813,  under  the  third  census, 
the  representation  of  South  Carolina  in  this  house,  consisted 
of  nine  members — that  of  Vermont  was  six,  that  of  New 
Hampshire  six.  Under  the  last  census,  S.  Carolina  retains  for  the 
next  ten  years  the  same  number  of  nine  members;  New  Hamp- 
shire only  four,  and  Vermont  only  five — New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  have  thus  lost  each  one  member  on  the  floor  of  the  re- 
presentative hall,  while  South  Carolina  has  retained  her  num- 
ber unimpaired.  The  relative  increase  of  the  population  of 
South  Carilina  has  therefore,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  been 
greater  than  that  of  Vermont  or  New  Hampshire,  and  let  it  be 
remembered,  that  in  South  Carolina,  this  increase  of  population 
is  at  the  same  time  in  the  most  literal  sense,  an  increase  of 
wealth.  There,  population  is  property,  and  the  increase  of 
that  part  of  the  population  which  is  the  property  of  the  re- 
mainder, has  been  in  larger  proportion.  The  slaves  have  mul- 
tiplied more  rapidly  than  their  masters.  Thus  altogether,  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  population  and  the  wealth  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  has  increased  more  than  those  of 
Vermont  or  of  New  Hampshire,  and  this  is  the  result  of  the 
system  of  impost,  which  the  political  economists  of  the  new 
school  would  teach  us  to  believe  is  grinding  the  south  to  dust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  north,  and  fattening  the  New  Hampshire 
farmer,  and  the  shepherd  of  the  Green  Mountains,  upon  the 
spoils  of  the  South  Carolina  planter. 

In  examining  the  part  of  the  message  specially  referred  by  the 
house  to  the  committee  of  manufactures:  namely,  that  which 
relates  to  vhe  jn  otection  necessary  to  domestic  manufactures,  the 
subscribers  have  necessarily  been  led  not  only  to  an  examina- 
tion of  the  principle  laid  down,  as  the  basis  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, relating  to  this  particular  interest,  but  to  a general  survey 
of  all  the  foundations  of  the  new  system  of  government  for  this 
union,  the  outline  of  wdiich  is  presented  for  the  first  time  in 
this  document.  They  have  considered  it  as  a whole  of  which 
all  the  parts  arc  adapted  to  each  other.  As  a whole,  which,  if 
carried  into  execution,  would  change  the  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  in  their  belief,  at  no  distant  day, 
effect  its  dissolution.  The  assumption  of  the  principle,  that 
with  the  exception  of  articles  of  indispensable  necessity  in  time 
of  war,  all  legislative  protection  must  ultimately  be  withdrawn 
from  domestic  manufactures,  the  subscribers  believe  to  be  it- 
self contrary  to  the  vital  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  equiva- 
lent to  a bill  of  attainder,  not  against  one  individual,  but  against 
a whole,  respectable,  and  most  important  class  of  citizens— the 
denial  to  them  of  a right  secured  to  them  by  the  social  compact 
of  the  constitution  itself.  And  this  assumed  principle  appears 
to  us  the  more  exceptionable,  inasmuch  as  it  is.  the  identical 
principle  assumed  by  the  nullifying  faction  of  South  Carolina, 
and  had  but  too  manifest  a tendency  to  encourage  them  in  the 
violent  and  unconstitutional  measures  by  w'hich  they  were,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  message  was  delivered,  arming  the 
worse  than  eastern  despotism  of  state  sovereignty,  against  that 
same  right  of  the  citizen  to  the  protection  of  the  laws.  Had  it 
stood  by  itself,  the  recommendation  gradually  to  withdraw  from 
the  manufactures  the  protection  of  existing  laws,  would  have 
appeared  incoaisiderate,  and  at  the  moment  when  made,  most 


unseasonable.  But  coupied  as  it  was,  with  recommendations 
totally  to  abandon  all  future  purposes  of  inte'rnal  national  im- 
provement, to  give  away  without  equivalent  the  immensely 
valuable  property  in  the  public  lands,  and  to  sacrifice  with  the 
national  bank,  all  the  property  of  the  nation,  in  corporate  com- 
panies for  roads  and  canals:  and  the  whole  system  emanating 
from  a speculative  theory  of  political  morality,  pronouncing  the 
wealthy  land-holders  of  every  country  the  best  part  of  their 
population,  the  subscribers  could  neither  disguise  to  themselves, 
nor  could  they,  consistently  with  the  sense  of  their  duties  to 
their  country,  withhold  the  exposure  of  their  conviction  that, 
taken  altogether,  it  presents  a decomposition  of  all  the  elements 
which  hold  this  union  together — an  array  of  great  interests 
against  each  other,  instead  of  a combination,  by  mutual  con- 
cession and  mutual  support  of  great  interests,  in  union  with 
each  other.  The  planter  of  the  south,  the  new  settler  of  the 
west,  the  husbandman  of  the  north  and  centre,  the  merchant 
of  the  Atlantic  shore,  the  navigator  of  the  ocean,  and  the  artisan 
of  the  workshop  and  the  loom,  have  each,  in  his  several  sphere 
of  action,  a separate  and  distinct  interest,  but  a common  right, 
a common  stake,  a common  pledge  in  that  great  social  com- 
pact, the  constitution  of  the  United  Stales.  All  are  equally  en- 
titled to  its  jirotcction,  and  to  that  of  its  laws.  To  bind,  to  in- 
terweave, to  rivet  them  in  adhesion  inseparably  together,  is  the 
duty  of  the  American  patriot  and  statesman;  to  bring  one  of 
those  great  interests  in  hostile  collision  with  all  or  any  of  the 
others,  is  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  union,  and  to  kindle  the 
fires  of  strife.  A sound,  uniform  and  accredited  currency;  an 
inexhaustible  and  invaluable  fund  of  common  property  in  the 
public  lands;  an  organised  and  efi'eclive  application  of  the  na- 
tional energies  and  resources  to  great  undertakings  of  internal 
improvement;  and  a firm,  efficient  profeetzon  of  commerce  and 
navigation  against  the  arm  of  foreign  violence,  and  of  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture  against  the  indirect  aggressions  of  foreign 
legislation  and  competition: — these  the  subscriber's  believe  are 
the  cements,  which  can  alone  render  this  union  prosperous  and 
lasting.  To  discompose  and  unsettle  the  currency,  to  cast  away 
the  treasure  of  the  public  lands,  to  abandon  all  enterprises  of 
internal  improvement,  and  systematically  to  deny  all  protection 
to  the  domestic  manufactures,  is  to  separate  the  great  interests 
of  the  country,  and  to  set  them  in  opposition  to  each  other.  It 
is  to  untie  the  ligaments  of  the  union. 

The  subscribers,  with  the  most  respectful  consideration,  hut 
with  the  freedom  which  their  sense  of  duty  requires,  cannot 
but  indulge  the  hope  that  the  author  of  the  message  will  recon- 
sider the  principles  upon  which  its  recommendations  are  found- 
ed, and  review  them  upon  a scale  of  more  enlarged  political 
philosophy  than  that  of  favoritism  formic  part  of  the  population, 
to  the  disparagement  of  all  the  rest;  or  that  of  reducing  the  go- 
vernment of  a nation,  swelling  from  tens  to  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  governable  population,  to  a simple  machine.  To  solve 
civil  society  into  its  elements,  is  to  send  back  man  to  the  state 
of  nature;  it  is  to  degrade  the  citizen  to  a savage. 

The  subscribers  believe  that  this  great  confederated  union  is 
an  union  of  the  people,  an  union  of  states,  an  union  of  great 
national  interests;  an  union  of  all  classes,  conditions,  and  oc- 
cupations of  men;  an  union  co  extensive  with  our  territorial  do- 
minions; an  union  for  successive  ages,  without  limitation  of 
time.  They  read  in  the  preamble  to  the  constitution,  that  it 
was  ordained  and  established  by  the  people  of  the  U.  States, 
among  other  great  and  noble  purposes,  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  As  sovereign  states 
have  no  posterity,  they  are  incompetent  to  enter  intouny  such 
compact.  The  people  of  the  United  States  in  ordaining  the 
constitution,  expressly  bound  to  its  observance  their  posterity, 
as  well  as  themselves.  Their  posterity,  that  is,  the  whole  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  are  the  only  power  on  earth  competent 
to  dissolve  peaceably  that  compact.  It  cannot  otherwise  be 
dissolved,  but  by  force.  But  to  make  it  perpetual,  the  first  and 
transcendant  duty  of  all,  who  at  any  time-are  called  to  partici- 
pate in  the  councils  of  its  government,  is  to  harmonise  and  not 
to  divide,  to  co-operate  and  not  to  conflict. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  controversy,  which 
now  threatens  the  dissolution  of  the  union,  is,  that  it  originated 
in  the  discontent  of  one  great  protected  interest,  with  the  protec- 
tion extended  by  the  existing  laws  to  another.  The  controversy 
is  seetional  in  its  nature.  It  is  the  superabundantly,  the  exces- 
sively protected  interest  of  the  south,  which  revolts  at  the  fee- 
ble and  scanty  protection  of  the  laws  enjoyed  by  the  north,  the 
centre,  and  the  west.  To  inflame  these  discontents,  and  to 
arm  them  with  offensive  weapons,  sophisms  which  reason 
blushes  to  be  called  to  confute,  are  wrought  up  into  axioms  of 
political  economy;  fiction  usurps  the  place  of  fact,  to  invert  the 
most  authenticated  story  of  our  national  independence.  Con- 
struction nullifies  the  connection  between  words  and  their 
meaning  to  make  the  constitution  say  what  it  denies,  and  deny 
what  it  says,  and  invention  is  beggared  for  tales  of  decay  and 
desolation  and  poverty  and  distress,  in  the  south,  in  the  face  of 
an  increasing  relative  representation  in  this  house,  and  a doub- 
ling amount  at  once  of  population  and  property.  The  southern 
planter  is  told  that  duties  of  impost  are  paid,  not  by  the  con- 
sumer of  the  dutied  articles,  but  by  the  producer  of  cotton,  rice 
and  tobacco.  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  absurdity.^  To  sti- 
mulate his  selfish  and  sordid  passion  of  avarice,  and  his  hatred 
of  the  northern  manufacturer.  It  is  not  true,  but  his  anti-social 
passions  believe  it.  He  is  told  that  this  union  is  a mere  confe- 
deracy of  states — of  sovereign  states,  from  which  any  one  of 
them  may  break  off  at  pleasure.  This  is  grossly,  palpably  false, 
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and  to  bolster  it  up  the  most  notorious  historical  facts  are  falsifi- 
ed. He  is  told  that  each  of  the  slates  of  this  union  separately 
declared  itself  sovereii^n  and  independent,  and  as  bare  uiitnith, 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  bear  out  this  imposture, *lhe  county 
of  Mecklenburg  is  metamorphosed  into  the  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent state  of  North  Carolina,  to  stamp  tlie  legend  of  the 
sterling  standard  upon  the  base  metal  of  nullification.  The 
tale  is  utterly  groundless,  but  the  abused  planter  believes  it. 
In  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  people  of 
the  union,  speaking  in  the  first  person,  declare  themselves 
parties  to  it;  declare  themselves  to  ordain  and  establish  it  for 
the  most  e.xalted  purposes  of  human  action,  upon  this  side  the 
grave— even  to  secure  to  tliemselves  and  to  their  posterity,  the, 
blessings  of  liberty.  The  planter  is  told  that  these  are  idle, 
unmeaning,  cabalistical  words — that  there  is  no  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  the  paper  called  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  a league  of  despotic  corporations,  which  can 
have  no  posterity  to  whom  the  blessings  of  liberty  may  he  se- 
cured— which  having  no  soul,  can  have  no  dread  hereafter  of 
tlw  penalties  of  violated  vows,  and  can  never  be  excommuni- 
cated— which  having  no  conscience,  can  be  bound  by  no  ties 
of  morality  to  the/ulfilment  of  its  promises,  contracts  and  ob- 
ligations— free  from  all  restrictions,  human  or  divine,  indepen- 
dent of  all  laws  of  the  land  or  of  heaven — sovereign  as  the 
throne  of  Omnipotence,  and  competent  to  nullify  not  only  the 
laws  of  the  whole  union,  but  the  unalienable  rights  of  man  and 
the  decrees  of  eternal  justice.  He  is  substantially  told  all  this, 
and  he  believes  it. 

He  is  then  told  that  he  is  poor,  and  miserable — that  his  plan- 
tation is  going  to  ruin — that  his  slaves  double  their  numbers  in 
not  less  than  twenty  years — that  they  are  not  worth  half  so 
much  as  they  were  when  cotton  sold  for  thirty  cents  a pound. 
That  in  South  Carolina  they  cannot  produce  half  so  much  as 
in  Alabama,  Mis.^issippi,  or  Louisiana.  Dut  that  it  is  all  owing 
to  the  accursed  tariff— all  owing  to  the  protection  of  northern 
manufactures  by  the  laws  of  the  union.  He  is  told  that  the 
tariff  takes  money  from  his  pocket  and  puts  it  into  that  of  the 
northern  manufacturer.  He  is  told  that  the  northern  manu- 
facturer is  a thief  and  a robber — and  that  it  is  upon  him,  the 
planter,  that  his  robberies  are  committed.  He  is  told  that  a 
cruel,  tyrannical,  oppressive  majority  in  both  houses  of  con- 
gress are  the  representatives  of  this  highwayman  of  the  north — 
that  they  pervert  the  very  principles  of  popular  representation 
to  the  purposes  of  oppression  and  robbery — that  they  dare  not 
open  their  hearts  to  the  sentiments  of  justice  and  humanity. 
He  is  told  all  this  and  he  believes  it. 

And  behold  the  whole  foundation  of  the  superstructure  of 
nullification.  Falsified  logic — falsified  history — falsified  con- 
stitutional law,  falsified  morality,  falsified  statistics,  and  fal- 
sified and  slanderous  imputations,  upon  the  majorities  of  both 
houses  of  congress  for  a long  series  of  years.  All — all  is  false 
and  hollow.  And  for  what  is  this  enormous  edifice  of  fraud 
and  falsehood  erected.^  To  rob  the  free  working  man  of  the 
north  of  the  wages  of  his  labor — to  take  money  from  his 
pocket  and  put  it  into  that  of  the  southern  owner  of  machi- 
nery. It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  philosophic  falsehood 
BO  absurd,  but  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  sublime  philoso- 
pher. Surely  there  is  no  invention  so  senseless,  no  fiction  so 
baseless  or  so  base,  but  it  has  been  maintained  by  some  learned 
intelligent,  amiable  and  virtuous,  but  e.xasperated  and  bewil- 
dered statesman.  Nor  was  there  ever  in  the  annals  of  mankind 
an  example  of  a community  fretted  into  madness  and  goaded 
into  rebellion,  by  a concerted  and  persevering  clamor  of  griev- 
ances so  totally  destitute  of  foundation,  and  pretences  so  pre- 
posterously fictitious,  as  that  which  hag  found  its  consumma- 
tion in  the  nullifying  ordinance  of  the  South  Carolina  conven- 
tion. 

In  the  name  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  that  convention 
have  declared,  that  they  will  never  more  submit  to  a protective 
tariff— and  to  place  beyond  all  doubt  what  they  mean  by  a pro- 
tective tariff,  they  have  nullified,  that  is,  declared  null  and  void, 
all  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States.  They  have,  to  the 
extent  of  their  power,  extinguished  all  the  reveues  of  the  United 
States  derived  from  duties  of  impost.  To  nullify  the  protection 
of  the  laws  imparted  to  their  fellow  citizens,  constituting  more 
than  half  the  popul.ation  of  the  union,  they  have  abolished  the 
revenues  of  the  nation;  They  have  in  express  terms  declared 
BO  long  as  the  principles  of  protection  shall  be  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  congress,  “no  more  taxes  shall  be  paid  here,” 
that  is  to  say  in  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina,  then,  by  virtue  of  her  sovereipn  power,  has 
deprived  the  people  of  all  the  rest  of  the  union  of  the  protection 
of  existing  laws;  and  she  has  declared  that  she  never  more  will 
pay  her  proportion  of  the  taxes,  not  even  of  the  taxes  imposed 
for  revenue  alone,  until  the  principle  of  protection,  that  is  of 
protection  by  the  impositif)n  of  duties,  shall  be  renounced — re- 
nounced forever.  In  their  theory,  the  South  Carolina  conven- 
tion make  an  all-important  di.stinction  between  duties  imposed 
for  reveue,  and  duties  imposed  for  protection;  but  in  their  prac- 
tice, they  involve  them  all  in  one  common  ruin. 

Now.  the  subscribers  cannot  suppress  the  mortification  and 
alarm  with  which,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  states  of  this  union  was  thus  raised,  proclaiming  with  a 
voice  of  thunder  her  inflexible  purpose  to  strike  a vital  blow  at 
the  right,  the  first  constitutional  right  of  more  than  half  the 
people  of  the  union,  to  protection — even  to  the  protection  of 
existing  laws— that  at  this  peculiar  moment,  the  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  United  States  should  have  addressed  to  the  legisla 


live  councils  a message,  recommending  not  only  a gradual  with- 
drawal of  aW  that  protection,  but  a whole  system  of  administra- 
tion for  the  future  government’of  the  union,  adapted  to  that 
principle  of  withdrawn  and  nullified  protection— a system  re- 
volutionary in  its  character,  totally  departing  from  all  the  paths 
of  peace  and  pro.spei  ity  trodden  by  Washington  and  all  his  suc- 
cessors, down  even  to  him  who  now  calls  us  to  deviate  from 
them;  to  explore  new  wastes  of  desolation,  beyond  which  there 
is  no  promised  land,  but  all  is  one  unbounded  and  interminable 
desert— a system  impending  with  universal  ruin,  draining  all 
the  sources  of  fertility  from  the  fountains  of  internal  national 
improvement,  shaking  to  its  foundation  all  commercial  confi- 
dence, by  the  determined  annihilation  of  the  bank,  and  wresting 
forever  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  from  their 
posterity,  for  unnumbered  ages,  the  ine.'^timable  inheritance  of 
the  public  lands,  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers,  or  ac- 
quired at  the'expense  of  their  own  toil  and  treasure,  as  a pro- 
perty eommon  to  them  all,  and  already  yielding  them  yearly 
, millions  of  income,  which  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  applied  to 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  the  laborious  poor,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  the  permanent  atid  growing  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  the  peo|»le. 

I Such,  in  the  opinion  of  the  subscribers,  is  the  protection  due 
to  domestic  manitfaetures— to  the  interest  specially  committed, 
.by  the  standing  order  of  the  house,  to  the  charge  of  the  com- 
mittee of  which  they  are  members.  The  protection  necessary 
to  domestic  manufactures  is  the  protection  of  the  existing  laws. 
It  is  the  protection  extended,  though  in  other  forms,  to  all  the 
other  great  interests  of  which  the  community  is  composed— the 
protection  enjoyed  by  the  planter  of  the  south,  by  the  woods- 
man of  the  west,  by  the  merchant  of  the  populous  cities,  by  the 
mariner  of  the  seas — protection  from  foreign  hostility — protec- 
tion from  foreign  competition. 

But  the  subscribers  must  not  be  misunderstood.  This  protec- 
tion is  in  no  wdse  incompatible  w’ilh  a reduction  of  the  revenue, 
nor  even  with  a reduction  of  the  duties  by  impost.  The  taxation 
of  the  country  may  be  reduced  to  the  wants  of  the  governmen  t, 
at  whatever  scale  the  standard  of  these  wants  may  be  fixed  by 
the  w'isdom  of  congress,  without  at  all  impairing  the  principle  of 
protection.  The  two  principles  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  each  other;  and  all  this  bitter  controversy  has  arisen  from 
the  blending  of  them  improperly  together.  That  the  taxation  of 
the  country  ought  now  to  be  reduced  the  subscribers  do  not  be- 
lieve, because  at  the  present  moment  the  treasury,  so  far  from 
overflowing,  is  drained  of  more  than  its  last  dollar.  Because 
the  tariff  act  will  not,  in  their  opinion,  bring  any  excess  of  reve- 
nue into  the  treasury,  at  least  for  the  two  succeeding  years;  and 
if  even  the  prospect  of  such  an  unexampled  evil  should  approach, 
the  next  congress  will  be  invested  with  ample  powers  to  ward- it 
off,  and  will  certainly  not  be  slow  to  exert  them.  Nothing  can 
be  more  fallacious  than  the  faney  that  we  can  control  the  action 
of  our  successors  upon  subjects  over  which  their  jurisdiction 
will  be  the  same  as  ours;  with  this  exception,  that  theirs  vvill  be 
in  full  vigor,  and  ours  forever  extinct.  It  is  not  for  the  dead  to 
give  laws  to  the  living.  Prospective  legislation  upon  the  most ' 
uncertain  of  contingencies,  if  not  absolute  usurpation,  is  akin  to 
it  in  the  impotence  of  its  claims.  It  is  the  broken  column  and 
mutilated  inscription  of  eternal  Rome.  If  the  time  sjiould 
come  when  even  the  prospect  of  a redundant  treasury  shall,  be 
imminent,  taxation  ought  to  be.  and  undoutedly  will  be,  reduc- 
ed; and  in  reducing  its  amount,  the  obligations  of  congress  will 
be  to  accomplish  that  object  without  injuriously  affecting  any  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  country.  That  this  cannot  be  done  by 
one  uniform  ad  valorem  duty  of  any  given  per  centage  upon  all 
imported  articles,  is  certain;  nor  can  it  without  great  injustice  be 
effected  by  discarding  all  discrimination,  except  that  of  articles 
charged  with  impost,  and  articles  entirely  free.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unequal  and  oppressive  in  taxation,  than  the  assessment  of 
the  same  rates  of  duty  upon  all  dutied  articles.  Its  first  inequality 
is  its  bearing  upon  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the  same  tax,  which  is 
unfelt  by  the  wealthy  land-holder,  may  crush  to  the  earth  the  day- 
laborer  who  tills  his  ground.  Its  next  inequality,  is  that  produced 
by  foreign  legislation  and  foreign  competition.  An  article  of  fo- 
reign manufacture  comes  into  your  market  cheapened  by  a boun- 
ty upon  its  export,  at  the  place  whence  it  came;  it  comes  in  com- 
petition with  a like  article,  the  production  of  your  owm  soil  or  of 
your  own  industry;  tax  it  at  the  same  rate  of  per  centage  upon  its 
value,  as  you  do  an  article  upon  the  production  of  which  none  of 
your  own  citizens  have  staked  their  fortunes  and  subsistence, 
and  you  consume  all  your  manufactures  with  fire.  It  may  be 
taken  as  a rule  of  universal  application,  that  with  a uniform  rate 
of  ad  valorem  duties,  without  discrimination,  there  can  be  no 
domestic  manufacturing  establishments.  This  is  the  protection 
which  they  now  enjoy  by  the  constitution  and  existing  laws  of 
the  United  States.  This  protection  the  subscribers  believe  to  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  their  existence,  and  its  withdrawal 
by  the  general  government,  whether  immediate  or  by  gradual 
steps,  leaves  them  only  the  melancholy  alternative  of  sudden 
death,  or  slo.w  and  lingering  extinction.  In  either  event,  it  will 
be  the  sacrifice  of  all  the  free  industry  of  the  union  to  that  best 
part  of  the  population,  the  wealthy  land  and  slave-holder  of  the 
south.  This  i.s  the  policy  recommended  by  the  message  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  against  which  the  subscrib- 
ers, as  members  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  in  submit- 
ting this  their  report  to  the  house,  deem  it  their  duty  respect- 
fully, but  most  earnestly  to  remonstrate. 

J.  a.  ADAMS. 

LEWIS  CONDICT. 
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Appointments  by  the  president,  ioms  Mciane,  of  Dela- 
ware, to  be  secretary  of  state  in  the  place  of  Edward  Livingston, 
appointed  minister  to  France. 

William  J.  Duano,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  in  place  of  Louis  McLane,  appointed  secretary  of 
. state. 

Edward  Licingston,  late  of  Louisiana,  to  be  envoy  extraordi- 
nary and  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  to  the 
court  of  his  majesty,  the  king  of  the  French. 

Thomas  Pennant  Barton,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  secretary  of 
the  legation  of  the  United  States  at  Paris. 

[It  is  stated,  that  Mr.  Livingston,  will  proceed  to  France  in  the 
Delaware  74,  capt.  Ballard,  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  if  she 
can  he  prepared  in  time. 

It  is  again  reported  that  Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Virginia,  late  speak- 
er, will  be  appointed  minister  to  England. 

By  the  articles  inserted  in  another  page,  it  appears  that  many 
changes  have  beeti,  or  are,  contemplated  at  Washington.] 

•‘John  Randolph,”  of  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  at 
noon,  on  Friday,  the  24th  u It.  He  was  born  on  the- 2d  June, 
1773,  and,  consequently,  sixty  years  old,  less  a few  days. 

He  was  exceedingly  emaciated — but  “his  mind  retained  its 
usual  character  until  within  two  hours  of  his  dissolution.  It 
then  appeared  to  sink,  and  sufler,  like  the  body,  complete  ex- 
haustion.” He  arranged  his  temporal  affairs,  and  directed  that 
his  corpse  should  be  transported  to  Roanoke,  and  buried  under 
a particular  tree. 

It  is  said,  that  the  property  left  by  him  is  worth  a million  of 
dollars;  and  reported  that  he  made  provision  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  all  his  slaves,  and  for  the  support  and  management  of 
those  who  are  either  too  old  or  too  young  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves— and  added,  that  he  left  a handsome  legacy  to  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, late  lieutenant  in  the  navy;*  but  believed  that  the  chief 
part  of  his  estate  will  descend  to  his  two  half-brothers,  and  one 
half-sister.  The  much  valued  judge  Tucker  is  one  of  these. 

On  the  day  after  his  decease,  a large  meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  was  held  in  the  district  court  room — judge  Hop- 
kinson  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  col.  J.  G.  Waimough  ap- 
pointed secretary. 

On  motion  of  John  Sergeant,  esq.  who  made  a forcible  and 
eloquent  address  on  the  character  and  abilities  of  the  deceased, 
a committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  personal  friends 
of  the  late  John  Randolph,  esq.  with  the  view  of  making  ar- 
rangements for  offering  a public  tribute  of  respect  to  his  remains. 
This  motion  was  supported  by  Horace  Binney,  esq.  in  a speech 
of  some  length. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  meeting,  and 
the  following  named  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  committee, 
viz:  Nicholas  Biddle,  Samuel  Breck,  Joseph  Hem[)liill,  B.  Wil- 
ling, C.  J.  Ingersoll,  James  Brown,  G.  M.  Dallas,  gen.  T.  Cad- 
wallader,  John  G.  Watmough,  judge  Hopkinson  and  Horace 
Binney. 

A correspondence  was  opened  on  behalf  of  the  committee 
with  Jo/m  S.  Barbour,  Henry  E.  'Watkms  and  William  J.  Barks- 
ville,  esquires,!  requesting  their  views  as  to  any  tribute  of  re- 
spect that  might  be  offered  to  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  The 
latter  feelingly  acknowledged  the  coinpliment  tendered — but 
declined  the  acceptance  of  any  otlier  mark  of  respect,  because 
of  the  delay  that  it  would  cause  in  removing  the  body:  and,  on 
the  ensuing  day,  it  was  received  in  Baltimore,  and  sent  on  to 
Virginia. 

The  papers  are  filled  witli  notices  of  the  death  and  sketches 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Randolph,  and  we  have  also  reports  of 
the  remarks  of  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Binney  at  tlie  meeting  of 
the  people  above  mentioned.  We  intend  to  record  some  of  them. 

Bank  of  the  United  States.  We  niet  a friend  a 
few  days  since  in  tlie  street,  who  stated,  (in  the  course  of 
a casual  and  brief  conversation),  that  the  excluinges  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  made -without  charge,  in 
checks  drawn,  or  [foreij>-n]  bank  notes  received,  amount- 
ed to  more  than  otie  Imndred  niiliion  of  dollars  fen-  an- 
num! We  thong;ht  ourselves  pretty  well  informed  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  tlie  oiiei-ations  of  this  estaldisli- 
Boent,  and  fully  knew  that  its  faeilitie.s,  afforded  in  ex- 
changes and  remittances,  saved  us  several  liundred  dol- 
lars a year — but  the  greatness  of  the  sum  named  caused 
us  to  express  a belief  that  the  gentleman  had  mistaken, 
or  misunderstood,  the  amount.  On  which  he  said,  tliat 
he  would  obtain  a copy  of  the  whole  statement  which  had 

* Of  the  truth  of  these  sayings  and  reports  we  know  nothing, 
t Who  happened  to  be  in  Pliiladclplua,  and  acted  as  the  more 
imniediate  friends  of  the  deceased. 
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been  made  of  the  “exchange  transactions”  of  the  bank, 
during  the  last  year — and  hand  it  to  us. 

Such  is  the  “history”  of  the  paper  annexed,  which, 
we  believe,  is  copied  from  certain  of  the  documents  that 
were  laid  before  congress’*'— and,  perhaps,  has  already 
been  published;  though  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
it  before.  But  whether  or  not,  the  facts  set  forth  are  of 
deep  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  because 
of  the  astounding  truth  presented — that  values  to  the 
amount  of  $241,714,912,  were  exchanged  hy  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  in  1832,  at  about  the  average  rate  of  one- 
eleventh  of  one  per  cent. — or  say,  ninety  cents  on  every 
thousand  dollars  of  the  whole  sum;  and  that,  of  the  above 
mighty  amount,  about  $120,000,000  were  exchanged  with- 
out any  charge  for  premium : and,  the  average  premium  on 
the  remaining  120  millions  being  less  than  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent,  shews  that  a large  part  of  this  amount 
must,  also,  have  been  negotiated  without  charge;  but  tlie 
fifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  a rate  that  -woidd  not  nearly 
have  insured  the  safety  of  the  mails,  and  paid  the  extra 
POSTAGE,  if  bank  notes,  instead  of  drafts,  had  been  trans- 
mitted: - 

Our  own  little  business,  [in  pnhiishing;  the  Register] 
renders  us  able  to  speak  of  this  matteff  fii  a very  positive 
manner,  for  we  have  more  or  less  suhscribeffS  in  every 
state  and  territory  in  the  union;  and  the  truth  is=it(* 
say  nothing  about  extra  postages  on  double,  treble  and 
quadruple  letters— -that  two  per  cent,  hardly  pays  the 
shavings  exacted  of  us  by  the  brokers,  on  the  bank  notes 
received  by  us — except  those  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  offices,  §uch  as  are  issued  in  Maryland,  and 
in  the  cities  of^oston.  New  York, -Rluladelphia  and  Rich- 
mond, onR;  for,  although  the  issues  by  certain  other  local 
banks  in  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  are  freely 
received  by  the  Baltimore  banks  in  deposite,  or  freely 
circulated  in  Baltimore,  they  are  *not  sufficient  to  bring 
down  tlie  ao^erage  amount  of  shavings  paid  to  less  than 
about  t'wo  cent,  on  account  'of  all  other  bank  notes. 
Tliere  is  no  manner  of  doubt  concerning  this  fact— 
for,  though  the  bills  of  most  of  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  are  just  as  good,  “a/  homef'  as  those  of  tlie  Balti- 
more banks  are  to  us— they  may  be  only  as  merchandise 
[to  7L?],  and  must  be  reduced  into  money,  for  use:  for  we 
never  pay  debts  to  our  working  people,  or  others,  in 
“money,”. or  currency,  which  the  baker,  and  butcher, 
and  grocer,  will  not  receive  of  them — at  par;  and  hence 
are  compelled  to  sell  bank  notes  received,  as  stated  above. 

We  see  that  tlie  average  of  all  ftxc:  exchanges,  properly 
so  called,  of  the  bank  of  tlie  United  States,  in  1832,  was 
only  one-eleventh  of  one  per  cent,  or  90  cents  on  eveiy 
1,0  )0  dollars,  exchanged:  that  is,  for  drafts  issued  on,  or 
paid,  at  “foreign”  places,  or  on  account  of  “foreign” 
bank  notes  received  on  deposite.  Could  a more  moderate 
ratio  be  desired  / And  for  this  eleventh  of  one  per  cent, 
the  goodness  of  the  money  remitted  is  rendered  certain 
— the  safety  of  the  mails  insured — 'its  use  by  the  indivi- 
dual for  whom  it  is  intended  made  almost  positive— and 
a large  amount  in  postage.s‘ saved.  For  this  is  the  prac- 
tice of  tlie  bank:  its  drafts  are  made  payable  at  one  day’s 
sight' — ^but  always  paid  on  presentation,  when  sur'dy 
offered  by  persons  to  whom  they  belong;  the  postage  on 
a draft  of  50,000  or  500,000  dollars  is  no  more  than  on 
the  remittance  of  a one  dollar  bank  bill;  and  the  “one 
day’s  sight,”  with  men  doing  business  in  a regular  man- 
ner, not  only  renders  a robbery  of  the  mail,  (if  one  should 
happen)  usele.ss  to  the  robber,  so  far  as  flie  draft  is  con- 
cerned— but  if  the  person  who  actually  receives  it,  by 
any  accident  loses  it,  though  even  endorsed,  he  may  ar- 
rest its  payment  and  regain  its  amount,  by  making  the 
fact  known  to  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn — for  that 
bank  or  office  is  furnished  with  daily  lists  of  all  the  drafts 

*We  since  understand,  that  it  is  copied  from  a statement 
that  was  made  to  the  senate. 
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that  are  made  upon  it,  for  the  security  of  all  parties. 
And  by  such  safe,  and  beautiful,  and  cheap  opei-ations, 
we  see  that  241,717,912  dollars  were  transferred  from 
places  to  places,  in  the  last  year. 

There  is  a simplicity  and  strength  in  these  facts,  which 
must  claim  the  admiration  of  every  one  that  will  reflect  a 
moment  Jipon  them;  and  a harmony  and  usefulness  which 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  any  man,  willing  to  receive 
knowledge. 

State  institutions,  however  correctly  managed,  cannot 
carry  on  these  exchanges,  unless  at  a much  higher  rate  of 
premium,  which  would  also  be  rendered  more  uncertain  as 
to  its  price,  or  in  the  extent  to  which  it  might  proceed — for 
reasons  that  will  appear  manifest  to  every  person  who  is 
at  all  acquainted  with  tlie  nature  of  exchanges.  To  manage 
them  prudently,  cheaply,  and  safely — they  must  he  regu- 
lated  hy  one  common  head,  having  a collected  information 
of  the  supplies  or  wants  of  particular  places;  which  is 
known,  with  all  possible  accuracy,  at  the  parent  hank  in 
Philadelphia,  because  of  the  correct  weekly  returns 
which  are  made  from  its  numerous  offices;  and,  without 
such  knowledge,  these  heavy  exchanges  could  not  he  regu- 
larly made' — 'uo  one,  w'ishingto  remit  money,  could  either 
calculate  the  time  or  the  cost  of  it,  with  that  certainty 
which  is  so  important  in  all  mercantile  transactions. 
The  local  hanks  have  large  dealings  with  one  another; 
hut,  wdth  the  best  accommodations  which  these  could 
afford,  it  might  require  several  operations  timugh  a bank 
in  New  Orleans  to  place  funds  at  Portland,  or  Buffalo, 
each  of  which  would  he  attended  with  some  risk,  besides 
the  extra  trouble  incurred— •requiring,  perhaps,  from 
three  to  five  drafts,  in  many  cases,  to  pass  the  money  to 
its  destination — •causing  also  considerably  increased  ex- 
penses, and  much  delay.  The  interchanges  of  currency, 
on  account  of  the  circulation  of  values  in  the  United 
States,  are  of  mighty  amount — 'Some  thousands  of  millions 
a year.  The  exchanges  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
as  stated  in  the  table  below^,  goes  only  to  shew  the  ope- 
rations of  \\vA\.  particular  bank,  in  wliat,  we  believe,  are 
generally  called  “foreign”  exchanges — 'that  is,  exchanges 
of  personal  diafts,  or  bank  bills,  payable  at  other  places 
than  those  in  which  they  are  received:  and  when  to  these 
we  add  the  exchanges  of  individuals  -mthin  the  states, 
or  through  the  local  banks,  and  otherwise,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  aggregate  “cii’culatiou  of  values”  is  thou- 
sands of  millions,  annually;  all  w'hich  are  regulated, 
moi'e  or  less,  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  a great 
“balance  wheel.” 

We  think  that  the  “circulation  of  values”  has  been 
doubled  in  the  abominable  and  oppressive  tariff  years — ^or 
since  1824;  and  have,  while  writing  this  article,  taken  (he 
liberty  to  make  an  inquiry  on  that  subject.  It  shall  l)e 
added— if  received  in  time.  We,  in  Baltimore,  had  “no 
sort  of  idea”  of  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  in  seasons  of  business,  until  its  surface  was  covered 
with  British  vessels,  and  its  shores  ravaged  by  modern 
Goths  and  Vandals — so  the  people  of  tlie  United  States 
will  only  obtain  a rightful  knowledge  of  the  value  of 
of  an  excited  industry,  in  the  loss  of  such  excitement — 
in  seeing  deserted  field.s,  dilapidated  factories,  abandon- 
ed houses,  and  owl-tenanted  villages.  I'he  increased 
circulation  above  alluded  to,  equally  interests  the  proud- 
est capitalist  and  the  humblest  laborer.  It  benefits  every 
human  being  within  its  range — -who  posskssks  or  pro- 
duces VAEUE.  Tins  princi\de  cannot  be  contested — but 
time  is  not  allowed,  nor  is  the  opportunity  fitted,  to  go 
into  an  explanatiori  of  it,  for  such  as  may  require  it. — 
Business-men  have  no  need  of  it.  The  veriest  dolt  that 
sells  or  tinkers  a pot,  ought  to  know  the  differeiMje  be- 
tween rapid  and  slow  exchanges  of  values;  and  that  mo~ 
ney* *  is  ra[>id  or  slow  in  its  exclianges,  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  prosperity  or  adversity  ot  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  more  clear,  in  our  estimation,  than 
that  the  vastly  increased  interior  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  United  States  imperiously  demands,  (and  imist  and 
wilt  have),  some  certain  and  well  known  medium  for 
carrying  it  on.f  The  shape  that  it  may  assume,  or  the 

*Tlie  word  “money”  is  here  used,  as  meaniii",  coin,  or  a cur- 
rency which  may  be  exclianged  for  coin — at  pleasure:  not  such 
issues  of  paper  as  are  spoken  of  below. 

friie  Glo/ie,  however,  says — “Neither  the  president  nor  vice 
president  will  ever  favor  a national  bank.  Both  unite  in  the 
opinion  that  the  state  banks  may  be  put  on  such  a footing  by 
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name  by  which  it  shall  be  called,  are  of  little  import- 
ance to  the  people,  in  general.  There  never  will  be  a 
“poor  man’s  bank,”  as  idiot-politicians  have  projected; ' 
and  it  is  madness  to  entertain  the  idea  of  converting 
those  who  want  to  borrow  money,  into  lenders  of  money, 
or  currency.  Such  was  the  hot-bed  of  the  paper  money 
mamifactories  wliich  so  grievously  abounded  some  years 
ago,  in  very  many  of  which  more  crimes  against  pro- 
perty were  committed  than  by  all  the  inmates  of  the 
thickest  peopled  of  our  penitentiaries;  and  persons  w ho 
depredated  by  twenties  of  thousands  of  dollars,  rolled  iii 
their  coaches,  and  were  “clotiied  in  purple  and  fine 
linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day,  ’ while  poor 
wretches  who  had  transgressed  to  the  value  of  a ham  or  a 
hat,  a bushel  of  corn  or  a pair  of  shoes,  were  locked  up 
wrtliin  lour  high  walls,  and,  clothed  in  prison  garments, 
fed  upon  measured  allowances  of  the  coarsest  food.  The 
amount  of  all  the  depredations  of  all  the  higlrwaymen 
and  robbers,  pickpockets  and  thieves,  black-legs  and  pro- 
fessional knaves  that  have  existed  in  the  United  States 
from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  the  present 
day,  is  but  as  a “drop  in  the  bucket,”  compared  with 
the  swiiidlings  that  were  contrived,  concocted,  or  ad- 
ministered in  the  mushroon  “rag  shops”  alluded  to.  We 
would  not  “lack  charily” — we  tliink  that  we  could  assist 
to  drag  “old  Satan,  himself,”  out  of  a ditch,  if  bemired  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  innocuous  oliject,  (admitting  that  the 
devil  can  ever  be  in  harmless  mood),  but  never  had,  nor 
can  have,  any  sort  of  sympathy  with,  or  feeling  for, 
gangs  ofjdeliberate  specidators — remorseless  as  the  bandit 
bands  of  the  Appenines,  and  such  as  commenced  loans 
of  wliat  they  called  money,  without  even  tlie  means  of 
honestly  paying  for  the  plates  with  which  they  stamped 
the  paper  that  they  issued!  These  gaugs-^whose  spo- 
liations cost  the  productive  classes  of  tlie  community 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,*  would  never  have  shew- 
ed their  brazen  front,  had  any  just  and  reasonable  ap- 
proximation to  an  “uniform  currency”  existed  in  the 
United  States.  What  has  been,  may  be:  we  revert  to  a 
recollection  of  these  times  with  ineffable  disgust;  and 
deprecate  their  recurrence  as  much  as  we  should  another 
“whiskey  insurrection”  in  Pennsylvania — or  a “going  to 
the  death  for  his  sugar,”  with  “general  Hamilton,  com- 
manding the  state  troops  of  Soulli  Carolina,  at  Charles- 
ton!” Tike  meanest  and  the  worst  of  mankind  tiiat 
abound,  are  those  who  engender  conspiracies  to  injure 
honest  men — such,  for  example,  as  those  at  New  York, 
who  are  charged  with  fravdently  obtained  a copy 

of  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  in 
advance,  and  acting  upon  the  knowledge  (thus  gained) 
of  its  contents,  trafficed  in  the  stock  in  the  bank.  Such 
individuals  only  want  the  poor  merit  of  courage,  to  be- 
come highwaymen,  or  pickpockets.f 


the  state  legislatures,  as  to  become  safe  depositories  of  the  pub- 
lic funds  and  capable  of  accomplishing  all  the  beneficial  results, 
asciihed  by  the  friends  of  tlie  bank  of  the  United  States  to  that 
institution.” 

Ami  t he  Pennsylvanian  adds— The  idea  flung  out  that  the  ad- 
ministraiioii  favored  the  location  and  establishment  of  a great 
national  bank  at  New  York, is  ail  moonshine.  State  banks  and 
stale  rights  will  he  brought  into  play  again — consolidation  and 
nnlliticalimi  will  bite  the  dust. 

*Direcily  and  indircclly.  The  profits  made  by  the  speculators, 
though  of  large  amount,  were  inconsiderable  when  compared 
with  the  effects  which  followed  from  the  .derangements  of  bu- 
sine.s.s,  and  interferences  with  the  value  of  property,  caused  by 
profligate  issues  of  paper. 

fTlie  class  of  men  to  whom  this  charge  applies,  will  give 
the  credit  of  it  to  a letter-writer  tor  the  Richmond  Empdrer, 
who,  relating  the  outrage  committed  on  the  person  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Slates,  at  Alexandria,  said— “A  person 
approached  the  presidetit,  and,  fenderin"  his  hand,  observed — 
General!  if  you  vill  }>romise  to  reprieve  me,  I wii.i,  morper 
THE  DASTARn!  IVl iicli  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  excite- 
ment of  the  momunt.  Had  we  been  present,  we  should  not, 
perhaps,  have  hesitated  in  an  attempt  to  take  hold  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, without  a culcidation  of  consequences;  but  this  proposed 
bargain,  hy  a shaking  of  hands,  to  commit  an  avknowtedged 
“MuunFR,”  is  the  “cap  sheaf”  of  all  the  things  of  the  sort  that 
we  have  met  with;  and  it  must  be  hoped  that  the  president 
would  have  instantly  resented  the  gross  indignity  offered  him — 
(an  indignity  greater,  inonr  opinion,  than  Randolph  himself  had 
inflicted),  except  to  be  excused  in  his  own  excitement  at  Iho 
time;  or  a iirompt  conclusion  that  the  per.>ion  addressing  him 
knew  not  what  he  said — which,  probably,  was  the  case,  in  the 
rush  of  his  feelings.  But  that  such  a fact  should  be  coldly 
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We  oughl  freqneiitly  to  look  back,  and  see  how  things 
have  been. 

The  mass  of  the  people  cannot  have  any  otlier  interest 
in  banks,  than  that  they  should  be  in-iulently  and  honestly 
conducted.  The  proportion  of  those  wlio  hold  a greater 
amount  of  bank  stock  than  of  money  whicli  they  owe 
to  banks,  is  liardly  as  one  to  twenty  thousand  of  even 
hi'dily  respectalile  larmers,  dealers  and  meclianics  ot  die 
United  Slates.  In  the  present  state  of  society  it  seems 
almost  universally  admitted,  that  banks  are  indispensably 
necessary;  and  it  is  sell-duty  in  the  many^  (benelilted  by 
the  establishment  of  banks),  to  take  care  tliat  the  power* 
given  to  fe-w,  is  not  abused— and  prevent,  so  far  as 
thev  can,  bv  tlie  moral  jiower  or  political  influence  which 
they  possess,  all  sorts  of  sPKCur.ATioNSor  GAMBLI^TiS, 
in  the  stocks  of  banks,  or  misuses  ot  their  credit  or, tunds; 
for  the  many,  in  the  long  run— nay,  those  who  live  by 
the  labor  of' their  own  hands,  must  finally  be  the  sufier- 
ers  because  of  .such  speculations  and  gamblings,  or  mo- 
nopolies or  misuses  of  funds — if  real  losses  are  sustain- 
ed; because  that  labor  is  the  only  means  by  ~ivhich  value 
is  created.  If  one  dealer  in  stock  “makes”  10,000  dol- 
lars on  his  sales,  and  another  loses  that  amount — the  peo- 
ple may  not  be  injured,  except  so  tar  as  such  dealings 
have  an  influence  over  public  morals;  but  if,  by  other 
operations,  the  currency  is  suddenly  contracted,  or  ex- 
panded, or  monopolised — a public  injury  ensues,  and- all 
persons  within  the  range  of  such  operations  must  teel  it, 
in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  a serious  question  tor  poli- 
tical economists — 'whether  the  expansion  of  our  currency, 
in  the  mere  waste  and  prodigality  wdiich  it  caused,  wdieu 
specie  payments  were  suspended  during  the  w^ar  of  1812, 
&.C.  had  not  a more  ruinous  effect  upon  societyr,  at  large, 
than  the  contraction  of  the  currency  when  specie  pay- 
ments were  resumed.  The  last,  to  be  sure,  was  the  most 
easily  seen  in  the  bankruptcy  ot  tens  of  thousands  of  wor- 
thy men,  and  the  desolation  wdiic!»  it  caused — but  the  su- 
perabundance of  wdiat  passed  for  money  was  the  origin  ot 
the  wide  ruin  that  prevailed,  when  tlie  value  ot  paper 
came  to  be  closely  measured  by  the  value  of  coin. 

These  brief  remai-ks  are  simply  offered  to  shew  the 
lively  and  deep  interest  which  every  working  or  dealing- 
man  has  in  the  siJeaf/Mjess  and  solvency  oi  the  currency. 
If  a bank  fails — a lai-ge  part  of  the  loss  falls  upon  tliose 
■who  had  no  personal  iiiterest  in  its  stock — who  had 
never,  directly,  made  one  cent  of  profit  out  of  the  bank; 
for  it  is  the  “aim  and  end”  of  the  herd  of  speculators, 
■when  they'  cannot  gather  profits  for  themselves,  is  to  cast 

•eseen  losses  upon  innocent  and  ignorant  persons.  And 
instead  of  individuals  being  “hanged  on  a tree,”  “fiity 
cubits  high,”  for  such  depredations,  they  rather  obtain 
an  enviable  reputation  as  good  financiers,  shrewd  mana- 
gers, and  thrifty'  men! 

To  return  to  our  subject.  It  seems  very  generally  ad- 
mitted that  we  must  liave  some  establishment,  capable  of 
continuing  the  present  exchange  o[>erations  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  pi  eserving  uniformity  in  the 
currency,  so  far  as  the  same  is  practicalile — and  the  mo- 
mentous question  is  presented,  ivheiher  the  present  bank' 
of  the  United  Slates, 'ivith  some  modifications  of  its  charter, 
shall  be  continued — or  a nexv  one  built  up.  This  matter 
was  clearly  presented  to  the  mind  of  the  late  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph; and,  without  retiring  fi-om  liis  constitutional  ob- 
jections to  the  bank,  he  had  resolved  to  support  a renew- 
al of  its  charter,  in  the  real  or  supposed  necessity  of  sucli 
an  institution,  and  a well-gmundi  cl  apprehension  that  the 
ostablishmeut  of  a ne'ic  bank  would  be  attended  with  other 
ami  greater  evils,  than  can  possibly'  ensue  from  continu- 
ing the  old  one. 

That  Mr.  Randol])h  was  right  in  this  resolution,  we 
think,  cannot  be  dou  bted  by  any  well  informed  man — 


stated  in  tlie  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  yet  most  astonishes  us, 
the  reply  of  the  president  being  added,  &,c.  The  wliole,.per- 
haps,  is  fabulous.  We  hope  soi 

[The  name  of  the  individual  who  w’ould  thus  have  rendered 
the  ■president  of  the  -United  States,  in  his  power  to  pardon,  a 
partner  in  the  high  crime  suggested,  is  jjiven  in  the  “Enquirer;” 
but  we  shall  do  an  act  which  may  assist  in  preserving  for  him 
any  part  of  the  reputation  of  Flroslrat.un.  'I’hc  condition  on  which 
he  would,  have  comiiiilted  the  ofl'ence,  forbid.s  it.  'J’he  calcula- 
tion is  horrihle.  The  individual,  surely,  did  not  know  what  he 
said — and  so  may  be  excused;  but  the  dclihcrute  record  of  his 
proposition  amazes  us.] 


utilcss  wishing  to  gamble  in  stocks,  or  madly  resolved  (O 
render  all  things  subservient  to  his  owui  narrow  and  selfish 
pflitical  views — willing  to  inflict  any  permanent  evil  on 
the  country,  for  the  gratification  of  liis  own  temporary 
preferences. 

It  was  a belief  generally  entertained  by  the  democratic 
party,  that  the  old  hank  of  tlie  United  States  had  used  its 
power  for  political  puriioses,  more  than  a doubt  of  its 
constitulioncdUy,  which  caused  a refusal  to  renew  its 
charter.  We  can  almost  say  tlial  we  know  this  to  have 
been  the  case.  Whether  the  Iielief  above  stated  was  just 
or  otl;erw'ise,  has  iioUiing  to  do  with  the  fact.  The  belief 
was  cherished  as  in  a certainty  of  its  truth;  and,  with  the 
minds  of  men  so  strongly  excited  as  they  w ere  at  that 
time,  and  liad  been  for  years' — 'because  of  radical  difter- 
eiices  which  were  thought  to  exist  between  the  two  great 
[lolitical  parties,  it  was  easy  to  slide  into  an  opinion  that 
the  establishment  of  the  bank  was  an  unconstitutional  pro- 
ceeding, and  use  that  opinion  as  the  leading  reason  why 
the  bank  should  not  be  re-chartered.  We  appeal  to  com- 
mon sense,  in  support  of  what  is  just  .stated — and  refer  to 
all  the  old  democrats,  y'et  living,  as  well  concerning  the 
belief  that  was  entertained,  «.y/br  the  general  action  of  that 
belief  on  their  own  minds.  And  being  thus  “committed” 
in  a declaration  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  bank, 
as  a party,  it  was  not  easy'  to  give  up  the  ground  which  the 
party  had  as.siinied,  however  great  the  appeared 

for  rebuilding  of  some  such  an  institution.  This  neces- 
sity was  manifest.  And,  as  in  the  former  case,  political 
feelings  had  strengthened  the  constitutional  objection  to 

the  bank -a  sense  of  the  public  good,  the  necessity  of 

extinguishing  the  rag~C7i.rrency  of  the  country',  and  of  re- 
storing a sound  and  safe  one,  now  weakened  the  constitu- 
tional objection  in  some,  and  neutralized  it  in  others.  We 
speak  of  things  that  we  do  know.  And  so  it  was,  that 
many  of  the  old  and  “staunch  democrats  of  1798,”  voted 
for  the  present  bank;  and  president  JMadison,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  that  party,  approved  the  law.  Well' — 'the 
bank  was  estahlislied;  but  so  imprudently,  or  wickedlyi 
managed,  as  some  thought  to  make  princely'  fortunes  for 
a hundred  or  two  individual  stockholders,  or  gamblers  in 
its  funds — that  the  constitutional  objection  was  revived  by 
many'  v ho  had  laid  it  aside,  and  superad.ded  to  the  loud 
and  earnest  complaints  that  were  made  because  of  a mal- 
administration of  the  affairs  of  the  hank:  and,  certainly, 
the  facts  brought  out  shewed  many  strange,  and  highly 
reprehen.sihle,  and  truly  alarming  proceedings,  in  per- 
sons who  had  a commanding  influence  over  its  manage- 
ment. We  cannot  now  go  into  particulars — but  intend  to 
revive  the  history'  of  these  times,  as  a warning  and  a 
guide;  with  a hope  that  such  revival  may  have  some  small 
tendency  to  pre-V'Cnt  a recurrence  of  eveiits  which  so  much 
agitated  and  embarrassed  the  wliole  country.  But  the 
result  was — that  the  bank  was  reformed;  and,  by  a peace- 
ful and  correct  administration  of  its  affairs,  is  now  effect- 
ing exchanges  to  the  amount  of  240  or  250  millions  of 
dollars  a year,  at  the  average  cost  of  one-eleventh  of  one 
per  cent,  to  the  people  of  the  United  States! 

This  article  is  already  too  long— and  we  have  onlv  to 
add,  that  we  shall  resume  the  subject;  and  especially  to 
shew  what  was  the  former,  and  is  the  present  condition 
of  ihe  existing  bank  of  the  United  States;  and  inquire 
ijito,  and  ascertain,  if  we  can,  what  possible  good  may 
result  to  the  public,  from  destroying  the  present  institu- 
tion that  a new  harik  may  be  made.  Our  serious  belief 
is— that  the  project  is  a most  dangerous  one;  and,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  M’ill  render  an  immense  public  injury  for 
ihe  benefit  only  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  rich  per- 
sons, resolved  to  make  lljemselves  i-iclicr  by'  speculation 
in,  and  monopolies  of,  the  stock.  We  say — “lkt  yeut 
w'ELT.  ALONE;”  modify'  the  charter,  if  thought  necessary; 
so  restrict  anfl  resti-ain  the  powers  of  the  hank  that  it  can- 
not  wantonly  opin-ess  any  well  and  honestly  managed  state 
bank,  and  let  all  wholesome  checks  and  balances  be  es- 
tablished— l)Ut  let  not  the  hank  he  broken  down  for  the 
simple  and  sole  purpose  of  benefiting  a few  solitary  indivi- 
dnal.s — 'Whose  intcj-est,  compared  with  that  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  of  no  consideration  whatever.  Every'  man  is  deep- 
ly interested  in  tlu  preserv.ntinn  of  a sound  and  wholesome 
currency;  hut  not  one  in  fifty  thousand  of  us,  have,  or 
will  hold,  a personal  interest  in  the  dividends  or  profits 
of  the  present  bank,  or  any'othei-  that  may  be  established 
by  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 


Domestic  bills  of  exchange  purchased  - - - 

“ “ “ collected 

Drafts  of  bank  and  offices  on  each  other 
“ “ “ “ state  banks 

Notes  of  bank  and  offices  received  t out  of  places 
“ state  banks  “ ( wlierc  located 

Transfers  on  account  of  the  United  States  - 
“ “ office  balances  - - _ . 


Foreign  exchange  purchased 
“ “ sold 


9,253, fi.'W  f)l 
4,203,204  67 


^67,51 6,673  78 
42,096,062  07 
32,796,087  26* 
12,361,337  31* 
39,449,527  OOf 
21,630,557  30f 
16,100.000  ()(»f 
9,767,666  47f 

$241,717, 912  19 


13,456,738  28 


-$255,174,650  47 


The  amount  of  premiums  received  by  the  bank  for  the  same  jtcriod  is  $217,249  56  which  is  about  one  eleventh  of  one  per  cent, 
on  the  aggregate  amount  of  $241,717,912  19 


‘These  were  chiefly  free  of  charge.  Ed, 


jFrce  of  charge. 
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The  late  treaty  wjth  France,  protested  draft, 
&c.  Wc<lo  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  reasoji  as- 
signed, “by  autitority,”  the  late  draft  of  the  U’easury 
of  the  United  Slates  upon  that  of  France,  was  not  j)aid — 
tliough  the  diaft  is  said  to  have  been  protested  because 
tlie  chambers  had  not  appropriated  money  to  pay  it. — 
Perhaps,  diere  is  a good  reason  why  the  appropriation 
was  not  made — a suggestion  of  wliicli  has  caused  us  to 
look  into  the  treat}'  and  the  law  carrying  it  into  effect — • 
with  Uie  proclamation  of  the  president,  &c.  and  it  ap- 
pears to  us,  tljat  the  first  instalment,  payable  under  the 
treaty,  is  not  due  until  the  13^/t  day  of  July  enming.  But, 
because  tltat  the  [recent]  secretary  of  the  treasury  made 
the  draft  [layable  on  the  2d  February  last,  we  feel  much 
distrust  of  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived— 
although  we  cannot  reach  any  other,  as  at  present  in- 
formed. 

Those  who  feel  an  interest  in  what  follows,  will  care- 
fully attend  to  the  dates. 

The  treaty  with  France  was  signed  at  Paris  on  the  4th 
July^  1831 — by  Mr.  Hives  and  count  Sebastian!. 

Tlie  second  article  of  the  treaty  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment, at  Paris,  of  25,000,000  francs  to  the  United  States, 
in  six  successive  years;  and  says— first  instalment 
shall  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  next  following 
the  exchavgk  of  the  ratifications  of  this  convention,  &c 
The  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  says  that  '■from  and 
after  the  excuaivge  of  the  ratifications  f the  wines  of 
Fiance  shall  be  admitted  at  certain  i-ates  of  duty,  &c. 

These  ai'e  the  two  leading  parts  in  the  treaty — and  the 
former  rests  upon  the  latter. 

The  treaty-making  power  vested  in  the  president  and 
senate,  does  not  extend  to  the  repeal  of  an  established 
law  of  the  land;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  an  act  of  both 
houses  of  congress  to  reduce  the  existing  duty  on  French 
wines,  as  proposed  in  the  treaty.* 

In  consequence,  an  act  was  passed,  and  approved  by  the 
president  on  the  13th  July,  1832,  providing  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a commission  to  examine  the  claims  of  our 
citizens,  &c.  The  10th  section  of  the  act  is  in  the  follow 
ing  words: 

Sec.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  for  the  term  of  ten 
years,  from  and  after  tlie  second  day  of  February,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two,  wines,  the  produce  of  France, 
shall  be  admitted  into  tlie  United  Stales  on  paying  duties  not 
exceeding  the  following  rates  on  the  gallon,  (such  as  is  at  pre 
sent  used  in  the  United  Slates),  that  is  to  say:  si.v  cents  for  red 
wine  in  casks,  ten  cents  for  white  wine  in  casks,  and  twenty- 
two  cents  for  wine  of  all  sorts  in  bottles. 

[Approved  July  13,  1832.] 

On  the  same  day  that  the  president  approved  the  bill 
just  above  mentioned,  {July  13,  1832),  he  issued  his  pro- 
clamation, saying  that  “die  ratifications,  [of  the  treaty'] 
•were  this  day  exchanged,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  by 
Messrs.  Livingston  and  Sururier. 

Why  the  law  of  the  I3lh  July,  1832,  was  retrospective 
as  to  the  duties  payable  on  French  wines,  and  reduced 
them  to  the  rates  stipulated  for  in  the  treaty  from  the  2d 
Feburary,  1832,  we  cannot  conjecture.  The  president’s 
proclamation  says  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on  the 
13th  July,  TUE  date  also  of  the  law;  and  they  could 
not  have  been  “exchanged”  at  a previous  date,  because  of 
the  want  of  that  law;  and  hence  we  are  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  reason  why  the  draft  for  the  first  instalment 
was  made  payable  on  the  2d  February,  instead  of  the  13th 
July,  ensuing. 

There  is  another  thing,  however,  which  has  a singular 
appearance.  The  treaty  provides  that  the  “ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged,  at  Washington,  in  the  space  of  eighth 
months,  or  sooner,  if  possible.”  The  date  of  the  treaty 
1%  July  4,  1831 — and,  to  February  2,  1832,  is  less  than 
seven  months:  but  the  laxv  to  reduce  the  duty  on  French 
wines,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty,  was  approved  only  on 
the  13th  July,  and  the  president’s  proclamation  of  the 
same  date,  says  that  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  on 


*The  president,  in  his  message  to  congress,  of  December  6, 
1831,  said — “In  my  message  at  the  opening  of  the  last  session 
of  congress,  I expressed  a confident  hope  that  the  justice  of  our 
claims  upon  France,  urged  as  they  were  with  perseverance  and 
signal  ability  by  our  minister  there,  would  finally  be  acknow- 
ledged. This  hope  has  been  realised.  A treaty  has  been  signed, 
which  will  immediately  be  laid  before  the  senate,  for  its  ap- 
probation; and  which,  containing  stipulations  that  require  legis- 
lative acts,  rnust  have  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  before  it  can 
ba  carried  into  effect.” 


that  very  <lay — or  more  than  twelve  months  after  the 
signing  of  the  treaty.  Has  the  treaty  then  died  a “natural 
death?”  or,  was  there  some  other  “convention”  to  keep 
it  alive? 

All  these  things  may  be  Easily  explained,  perhaps — but 
they  have  an  extraordinary  aspect;  and  why  the  manner 
of  the  draft  was  adopted,  or  indeerl  why  it  was  made  at 
all,  we  are  altogether  at  a loss  to  guess. 

VVe  suspected  a possibility  that  our  insertion  of  the 
law  proclamation  above  alluded  to  might  be  incorrect 
— though  almost  certain  that  both  were  copied  from  the 
official  paper,  “The  Globe,”  because  that  M'e  make  it  a 
standing  rule  to  use  official  publications  whenever  attain- 
able; and,  for  that  reason,  have  caused  the  law  and  the 
proclamation,  as  inserted  in  the  Register,  to  he  examin- 
ed b}”^  the  official  publrcations  of  tliem  in  the  “Baltimore 
Republican,”  by  a competent  person— who  reports,  that 
the  of  approving  the  law,  and  of  publishing  the  procla- 

mation, are  correct — viz:  JulylS,  1832;  and  that  the  words 
“second  day  of  February,”  as  given  in  the  law— and 
those,  that  the  “ratifications  [of  tlie  treaty]  were  this  day 
exchanged,”  in  the  proclamation — -are  also  correctly  in- 
serted. And  it  will  have  been  observed,  that  the  presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  congress  of  December  6,  1831, 
said — that  the  treaty  required  “legislative  acts”  which 
“must  have  the  concurrence  of  both  houses,  before  \i  c&n 
he  carried  into  effect.”  But  by  the  date  of  the  draft, 
the  treaty,  it  seems,  was  thought  to  be  in  “effect,”  four 
months,  and  more,  before  the  passage  of  the  law. 

The  Cholera.  During  the  week  endind  15th  May,  four 
deaths  by  cholera  iiappened  at  Cincinnali. 

The  Natchez  Courier,  of  the  3d  inst.  in  noticing  the  health  of 
that  city,  says — The  number  of  deaths  within  the  limits  of  the 
city  during  the  past  week,  is  9,  two  whites  and  seven  blacks — 
three  by  cholera;  one  white  and  two  blacks.  The  white  person 
was  Sarnl.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Franklin’s  overseer,  the  person  who 
was  supposed  to  have  had  the  principal  hand  in  putting  the  bo 
dies  of  the  negroes,  reported  last  week,  into  the  bayou.  Hia 
case  was  reported  “cholera  asphyxia  and  intemperance.” 

At  the  last  accounts,  the  cholera  was  still  raging  at  Vicksburg, 
(Mississippi,)  with  great  violence.  Forty  cases  had  occurred 
in  that  town,  in  the  week  ending  at  sunrise  on  the  9th  ult.  of 
which  17  had  proved  fatal.  In  the  last  48  hours  of  the  term, 
tliere  had  been  24  cases  and  8 deaths.  On  the  9th  May,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  new  case  reported.  From  this  it  was  hoped 
that  the  disease  had  reached  its  height,  and  was  abating. 
Nashville,  May  13.  “No  new  case  of  cholera  since  our  last.” 
Wheeling,  Maj/21.  The  board  oi  health  |)roclaims  the  existence 
of  the  cholera  in  this  town — hut  says  that  it  is  confined  to  a par- 
ticular quarter,  near  the  market  house — 18  cases  were  known 
since  the  16th  of  May,  7 of  which  had  proved  fatal.  There 
were  13  new  eases  between  the  21st  and  24th  of  May,  of  which  2 
had  proved  fatal,  3 were  doubtful,  7 convalescent,  and  1 reco- 
vered. 

Neio  Orleans,  May  8.  “That  this  dreaded  disease  [the  chole- 
ra] does  exist  in  this  city,  that  the  cases,  almost  without  excep 
tion,  terminate  fatally,  and  that  it  is  gradually  though  slowly  on 
the  increase,  are  facts  not  to  be  doubted.” 

St.  Louis,  May  11.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  state  our  belief  of 
the  existence  of  the  cholera  within  the  limits  of  our  city.  The 
disease  made  its  first  appearance  on  persons  on  board  of  steam- 
boats, arriving  at  this  place,  where  it  was  probably  contracted, 
and  thence  has  extended  to  the  town.  We  have  not  learned 
the  number  of  cases  that  have  been,  but  from  the  information  in 
our  power  do  not  believe  it  to  be  great— at  least  not  sufficiently 
so  to  excite  any  terror  or  panic  in  the  minds  of  the  rational  and 
experienced. 

It  is  added  in  a postscript — We  have  the  gratification  of  stat- 
ing that  there  have  been  no  new  cases,  within  the  city,  since 
yesterday  morning. 

The  “Times”  of  the  18th  announces  the  disappearance  of  tlie 
cholera,  from  St.  Louis. 

On  the  Mississippi.  The  cholera  is  said  to  exist  on  board  of 
almost  every  steamboaton  the  Mississippi, causing  many  deaths. 

In  Ireland,  a good  many  cases  of. cholera  appear  in  Corkj 
Kerry,  &c.  A belief  is  stated  that  some  yet  happen  in  every 
courilTy  in  Europe  in  which  this  disease  had  been  introduced. 

Nine  persons  in  one  family,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  Ireland, 
died  in  the  space  of  five  hours— sind  two  other  inmates  speedily 
followed  tliem!  It  was  terrible  in  Limerick. 


The  “oppressed  south.”  We  mentioned  in  our  last  the 
sale  of  a crop  of  tobacco,  at  Riclimond,  at  the  average  price  of 
.$12  16  per  100  lbs.  The  Petersburg  InteJIigeneerof  the  24th  ult. 
has  an  account  of  the  following  sales  of  “crops”  at  the  different 
warehouses  in  that  town,  on  the  22nd. 

Crop  of  12  hhds $10  00  average. 

4 hhds  ....  12  0 ( 

2 hhds 12  00 

8 hhds  ....  10  34 

6 hhds 9 87* 

15  hhds  . . . , 10  43 
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All  extensive  factory  of  cotton  seedoit  has  been  established  at 
Natchez,  and  others  are  about  to  be  built  at  Mobile,  Florence, 
&c.  It  is  slated  tliat  one  bushel  of  sei'd  yiidds  three  qiinvts  of 
-oil  , and  that  from  l,UU0  to  ‘J,000  gallons  can  be  made  at  tiu!  Nat- 
chez factory.  This  oil  is  nsiul  for  makiii"  paints — and,  being 
relined,  will  burn  as  well  in  lamps  as  sperm  oil,  without  liie  dis- 
agreeable smell  wliieli  the  latter  sometimes  emits.  It  is  added, 
that  the  “cake  is  Ihi!  very  bi^st  food  for  stock.”  Thus  an  article 
which  has  been  thrown  away,  is  about  to  yield  large  sums  to 
the  cotton  planters;  with  which  we  are  much  gratified,  except 
in  a fear  that  it  may  tend  to  injure  the  sperm  whale  fishery, 
which,  as  a nursery  for  seamen,  and  for  other  reasons,  is  among 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  industry  of  the  peopl§  of  the 
United  States.  The  persons  employed  in  this  fishery  are  the 
ablest  and  the  best  seamen  in  the  world,  whether  engaged  in 
works  of  peace,  or  the  business  of  war — sober  and  steady,  brave 
and  faithful. 

The  building  at  Natchez  is  eighty-four  feet  by  eighty,  one  and 
a half  story  high,  and  contains  a steam  engine  of  22^  inch  cylin- 
der, and  five  feet  stroke,  driving  eight  hulling  machines,  five 
setts  of  stones,  and  a machine  to  prepare  and  grind  the  seed  for 
heating;  eight  cylinders  for  heating  the  meal,  and  seven  lever 
presses  are  in  preparation,  to  carry  on  the  business  with  de- 
spatch, and  to  the  saving  of  manual  labor. 

Similar  mills  are  building  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  &c. 

Another  “notion” — rice  threshing  machines,  are  in  operation 
at  or  near  Savannah.  The  Georgian  says — “One  of  the  certifi- 
cates from  a gentleman  who  has  been  using  one  for  some  time, 
states,  that  he  has  threshed  350  bushels  per  day,  by  the  power  of 
four  mules;  and  another,  who  has  two  driven  by  steam  power, 
that  they  turn  out  700  bushels  per  day,  winnowed  at  the  same 
time. 

“We  have  no  doubt,  from  what  we  understand,  that  they  will 
be  generally’ used  on  all  the  plantations  in  preference  to  the 
flaM,  from  its  saving  of  labor  and  the  clear  manner  in  which  the 
rice  is  taken  from  the  straw.  It  is  an  admirable  invention,  and 
the  inventor  merits  every  credit.” 

“Anti-nullification  !”  Fromtlie  correspondence  of 
the  Portland  Evening  Advertiser,  dated  Alontgomery, 
Alabama,  April  12.  “I  liave  omitted  to  mention  the 
great  number  of  emigrants  whom  1 have  passed.  It 
would  seem  as  it  North  and  South  Carolina  were  pouring 
forth  their  population  in  swarms.  Perhajis  1 have  gone 
by  in  the  Creek  nation  over  tliree  thousand  persons,  all 
emigrating,  including  negroes  of  course.  'I'he  fires  of 
their  eucarapmeiits  made  the  woods  blaze  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  lands  of  the  Carolinians  are  being  exhausted, 
and  as  there,  the  ai  t ot  noui  isiiing  and  invigorating  lands 
is  liitle  practised  upon,  the  [ilanters  are  going  to  an  un- 
tilled and  to  a more  fertile  country.  Politics  in  South  Caro- 
lina have  had  much  to  do  in  accelerating  this  emigration. 
Prom  Georgia  there  has  been  less,  hence  large  parts  of 
Georgia  are  yet  wild.  The  Clierokees  are  said  to  have 
some  of  tile  finest  lands  in  that  state,  which  Georgian  cu- 
pidity is  thirsting  for  with  an  insatiable  passion.  The  gold 
fever  and  the  land  lotteries  also  do  much  towards  retain- 
ing the  jiopulatiou  of  Georgia,  hut  tlie  people  will  soon 
sweep  over  the  Chattahooclie,  and,  after  settling  on  the 
•best  lands  in  the  Creek  nation,  presently  to  be  in  the 
market,  they  will  fill  Alabama.  Alabama,  ! should  judge 
from  M hat  I have  seen,  is  a tine  and  a growing  state.  'I'he 
nvhite  people  Ivor k.  That  is  a good  sign.  I'hey  work  in 
the  fields  Negroes  are  scarce.  And  hence,  perhaps, 
in  part,  the  fine  plantations  I have  spoken  of  before. 
Keep  ojf  the  negroes;  thinthem  ofi~and  this  peo})le'mnst 
be  great,  porverful,  rich,  for  the  sky  and  earth  vie  in  be- 
stoiving  upon  the  people  the  best  ofi  climates  and  the  best 
pf  sod.” 

Reduction  of  wages.  We  learn,  with  much  regret,  tbaf 
iperempiory  orders  have  been  received  fiom  the  war  deparl- 
im  nt,  to  reduce  the  wages, of  the  artisans  employed  in  ihe  ar- 
mory at  Harper’s  Ferry  25  per  cent.  This  is  a serious  event  to 
:tiie  working  citizens  of  that  place— indeed  it  may  be  termed  a 
calamity.  We  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  miicb  in 
favor  of  the  present  administration,  but  really  we  feci  confident 
that  a leemisideratimi  of  this  measure  would  move  the  aiitho- 
riti(!s  at  tVasliiiigioii  to  a iirompt  and  clieerfiil  reversal  of  tlie 
order.  Wo  caimot  believt!  that  the.  president  will  sutter  so 
larije  a body  of  u.-^eful  and  meritorion.s  men  to  be  reduced  to  a 
coiiditioii  of  absolute  and  fruH.biss  drud2ery. 

[ Charlestown,  ( Va.)  Free  Press. 

Cty=Tliat  there  will  be  a general  and  heavy  rediietinn  of 
wages,  we  certainly  expect.  At  many  estahrisliinents,  they 
liave  already  been  made — but  twenty  five  per  cent,  is  severe! 
One  dollar  and  fifiy  cents  a week  dediieie.d  from  the  six  dol- 
lars heretofore  obtained  for  the  support  of  a poor  man’s  family, 
will  deprive  it  of  all  the  little  comforts  which  the  husband  and 
father  obtained  for  them  by  bis  labor.  One  or  two  dollars  a 
W'cc:k  does  not  bccm  mucli  to  persons  even  in  moderate  circum- 


sianees,  or  possessed  of  some  litllc  capital  in  business— but  is  a 
large  sum  iudetal,  to  those  whose  only’  capital  is  in  the  labor 
vvliieli  they  tire  able  to  fierform. 

Gold.  '^I'hroe  lumps — one  weighing  10  dwts.  a second  30  dwts. 
and  the  lliiid  “as  large  as  a ben’s  eg",”  were  lately  Ibiind  at 
Anraria,  Geo.  the  latter  by  an  Indian  girl,  who  carefully  con- 
cealed it. 

New  Orleans  sugar.  We  are  not  a little  surprised 
at  the  falling  off  of  tlie  exports  of  sugar  from  New  Orleans 
within  the  la.st  two  or  lliree  years.  The  New  Orleans 
Price  Current  of  the  20th  gives  the  following  exports; 
From  Oct.  1,  to  April  20,  21,403  hhds.  1,952  hhls. 

Same  time  last  year,  20,830  hhds.  1,995  hhls. 

Same,  year  before,  36,811  hlids.  1,962  hhls. 

Tims  it  appears  that  the  quantity  exported  is  about 
5,000  hhds.  less  than  last  year,  and  15,000  less  than  the 
year  previous.  The  surplus  taken  up  the  river,  and 
through  the  lake  to  Mobile,  is  not  taken  into  account, 
unless  the  increased  consumption  and  the  export  up  the 
river  will, account  for  the  deficiency. 

TIME  AND  SPACE. 

Philadelphia  and  Norfolk,  l^c.  Mails  are  now  made  up  at 
Philadelphia,  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  for  Nor- 
folk and  Petersburg,  on  wiiieh  days  the  Citizens’  union,  or  rail 
road,  line  is  met  by  the  Norfolk  slGaniboat,  from  Baltimore,  at 
or  near  the  moiitfi  of  the  Patapsco,  and  the  mails  and  passen- 
gers transferred — and  thus  they  reach  Norfolk  at  7 A.  M.  on 
Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays — being  only  about  25  hours 
from  Philadelphia,  or  33  from  New  York!  A boat  leaves  Nor- 
folk, and,  in  like  manner,  meets  the  boat  from  Baltimore  in 
Hampton  Roads,  and  proceeds  for  Petersburg  and  Richmond, 
arriving  at  4 or  5 o’clock,  on  the  days  last  above  given — say  about 
35  hours  from  Pbiladelpbia,  or  43  from  New  York,  to  Petersburg 
or  Riebmond.  Thus  a person  may  take  an  early  breakfast  in 
Philadelphia,  and  a late  dinner,  on  the  following  day,  in  Rich- 
mond. This  seems  “rapid”  enough. 

Baltimore  arid  New  York.  On  Monday  last,  an  evening  rail 
road  line  was  started  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by 
which  passengers  from  New  York  reach  Baltimore  at  10  or  11 
o’clock  in  the  evening — or  [16  or  17  hours.  W^e  now  have  the 
New  York  morning,  and  the  Philadelphia  evening  papers,  on 
the  days  of  their  publication.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a 
person  may  now  breakfast  in  New  York,  dine  in  Pliiladelphia, 
and  sup  in  Baltimore,  in  regular  order.  But  any:  man  may. 

Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  A great  deal  ol' activity  and  zeal 
is  displayed  concerning  the  continuous  rail  road  between  these 
cities,  as  mentioned  in  our  last.  It  seems  rendered  almost  cer- 
tain that  it  will  be  made.  We  wish  that  it  were  cohstitufional 
ill  the  government  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  the  safe 
and  speedy  transportation  of  the  mails!!!  And  so  it  is — that  if  the 
mails  go  on  to  increase  as  they  have  done  for  a few  years  past — 
we  shall  be  compelled  to  amend  the  constitution,  or  leave  some 
of  them  behind  until  the  frost  is  completely  out  of  the  earth, 
in  every  spring,  or  employ  many  wagons  to  navigate  through 
the  mud. 

More  rail  roads.  We  noticed  in  our  last  the  bright  prospect 
of  a line  of  rail  roads  from  Washington  to  New  York.  Books 
are  about  to  be  opened  for  subscriptions  of  stock  to  make  a road 
from  Philadelphia,  tlirougb  Lancaster  to  Middletown,  Pa.  with 
the  idea  ot  extending  it  to  the  Ohio,  in  due  season. 

The  Morris  canal,  which  unites  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania 
with  those  of  New  York,  is  in  full  operation,  and  doing  a large 
business. 

(l(J=Tlie  el.astieity  and  warmth  of  the  cliaracter  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  may  happily  correct  the  torpidity  and  coldness  of 
tneir  general  government. 

Dismal  Swamp  canal.  We  have  the  following  in  the  Norfolk 
Herald  of  the  22nd  ult. 

Arrivals  through  the  canal  in  April,  1833: 


Schooners  and  sloops,  loaded  . . . . . 146 

Inghters,  loaded  . , 14 

Rafts  of  timber 15 

Returned,  partly  loaded: 

Schooners  and  sloops 126 

Lighters 15 


Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal.  Georgetown,  May  ^4,  It  is  with 
real  pleasure  we  announce  that  the  canal  and  locks,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  from  Georgetown  towards  Crommelin,  is  lile- 
r.nlly  covered  with  boats  as  close  as  they  can  stow,  filled  with 
dour  and  other  (iroduee.  Not  less  th.m  15,000  barrels  passed 
tlirougli  the  locks  into  the  basin  yesterday — more  than  150  boats, 
it  is  said,  were  ab«ve  the  town,  coming  down.  [Gazette. 

The  secretary  of  the  nary  has  returned  to  Washington  from 
bis  long  excursion,  of  which  the  Globe  gives  the  following  ac- 
count: 

“We  learn  from  a gentleman  who  accompanied  him  on  his 
whole  jniirney  to  our  soiitbeni  naval  stations,  that  the  secretary 
was  ahscnl  fifty-two  days,  of  which  nineteen  were  spent  in  stops 
at  different  cities,  and  in  the  examination  of  the  various  public 
works  connected  with  tlie  navy  and  on  maralime  defences  at  the 
south,  leaving  only  33  days  for  travelling.  It  is  a strong  illustra- 
tion of  tho  conveniences  and  rapidity  of  coniniunicatioii  through 
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a large  portion  of  the  new  ami  unsettled  parts  of  our  union,  that 
during  those  days  he  travelled  a distance,  in  all,  exceeding 
4,’2U0  miles — being  equal  to  one-sixlh  ol  the  oirenuilerence  of 
the  earth,  and  at  an  average  rate  of  about  130  miles  per  day.” 

Sales  of  wool,  at  Boston.  Great  sales  of  wool  took  place 
at  Boston,  last  week.  They  were  attended  by  a large  number 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  The  catalogue,  (says  the  Centi- 
iiel),  contained  over  100,000  lbs.  of  fleece  wool  of  very  desirable 
qualities;  70,000  lbs.  Nos.  1 and  -2,  pulled;  15,000  lbs.  imported 
iSuxony;  40,000  lbs.  Spanish  slieep  and  iamb’s;  500  bales  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Alonlevideo;  200  bales  washed  and  unwashed  Smyr- 
na; besides  several  smaller  parcels  of  coarse  foreign  wool. 
Notwithstanding  the  sale  was  fully  atUmded  and  the  wool  ad- 
vurtised  was  of  the  most  desirable  kinds,  there  was  but  little 
spirit  manifested,  and  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  wool  was 
disposed  of,  prices  considerably  below  the  expectations  ofown- 
eia.  VVe  notice  the  following  as  the  principal  sales  which  were 
made,  viz:  12,000  lbs.  fleeces  from  i fG  f blood  merino,  43  a 45 
cents;  3,000  lbs.  to  full  blood  merinos  53  cents;  10,000  lbs. 
selected  full  blood  merino  and  Saxony  fleeces  02^  cents;  3,400 
lbs.  very  good  No.  2,  pulled  lambs  at  41  ceiiLs;  18,000  lbs.  No.  1, 
pulled,  at  44  a 48  cents;  2,500  lbs.  imported  Saxony  80  cents; 

5,000  lbs.  do.  do.  106.}  cents;  4,500  do.  do.  130  cents;  15  bales 
Spanish  sheep’s  11.  at  85  a 87  cents;  5 bales  do.  do.  R.  R.  infe- 
rior, 77}  cents;  5 bales  Spanish  lamb’s  at  77  cents;  20  do.  do.  at 
80  cents;  1 bale  Saxony  lamb’s  93  cents,  10  bales  unwashed 
Smyrna  18  cents;  10  do.  do.  very  dirty  12  cents;  10  bales  washed 
Barbary  wool  26  cents,  300  bales  fair  Buenos  Ayres  9 a 11} 
cents;  8 do.  do.  very  inferior,  at  5}  cents;  10  bales  Constanti- 
nople at  16  cents;  27  bales  mohair  44  a 48  cents.  The  low 
prices,  in  general,  which  were  obtained,  may  be  attributed 
mainly  to  the  fact,  that  shearing  is  near  at  hand,  at  which  it  is 
expected  there  will  be  an  unusually  large  clip. 

The  “Boston  Gazette”  adds — Since  our  reporton  the  24th  inst. 
of  the  auction  sale  of  this  article,  [wool]  on  the  preceding  day, 
there  has  been  great  activity  in  the  market,  and  we  learn  that  a 
large  proportion  of  that  which  was  withdrawn,  (on  account  of 
the  reluctance  of  manufacturers  to  purchase  at  public  sale,  under 
an  impression  that  the  prices  would  have  an  influence  upon  the 
article  at  shearing  time),  has  been  taken,  by  private  contract,  at 
the  following  advanced  rates;  ranging  hislier  for  each  descrip- 
tion than  any  sales  for  many  months,  embracing 

8,000  lbs.  New  York  pulled  lamb’s,  at  50  cts.  6 ino. 


6.500 

2.500 
1,200 
4,000 

12,000 

700 

4.000 

6.000 


to  f blood  fleece,  55 

No.  1,  lamb’s,  pulled  in  this  vicinity,  52} 


superfine  lamb’s,  do.  60 

New  York  pulled  No.  1 lamb’s,  50 

grade  full  blood  and  Saxony  fleece,  64 
full  blood  and  Saxony  fleece,  75 

full  blood,  grade  and  Saxony,  64 

New  York  pulled  No.  1 lamb’s  (or- 
dinary) 46  “ 

7,000  “ Philadelphia  do.  do.  48}  “ 

Baring,  Brothers  & Co.  write  from  London  under  date  of 
April  6th,  that  “Woollens  are  advancing  and  wool  high  and 
quick,  and  not  two  months’  stock  in  the  kingdom  for  the  maiiu- 
faetnrers.” 

(Jr^These  are  “fair”  if  not  high  prices;  and,  if  continued,  may 
do  “very  well.” 


The  L.ATE  FLOODS.  It  is  supposed  that  ^200,000  worth  of 
lumber  have  been  lost  in  the  Delaware,  alone,  by  the  late  flood. 

The  Ohio  was  forty  three  feet  above  low  water  mark  tit  Cin 
cinnati  about  the  20th  ult.  and  much  damage  had  been  done  to 
fences,  and  the  crops  on  the  bottom  lands. 

There  has  been  a great  rise  in  the  waters  of  the  Kentucky 
river — which  wa^*  also  just  then  visited  by  large  numbers  of 
huge  cat  fish.  The  Frankfort  Comttjeniator  says  that  one  was 
caught  which  weighed  ninety  pounds,  another  forty,  &.c. 


Great  national  work.  We  are  much  gratified  to  learn  that 
col.  hfcKenney^s  history  of  the  Intfian  tribes  of  North  America, 
&.C.  (the  publication  of  which  was  suspended  because  of  the 
embarrassments  of  Mr.  Bradford,  who  had  a claim  tm  the  copy 
right),  will  speedily  commence,  Messrs.  Key  and  Biddle,  of 
Philadelphia,  being  the  publishers. 

The  title  of  this  work  is  a. ‘'History  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of 
North  America,  with  Biographical  Sketches  and  Jinecdotes  of  the 
Principal  Chiefs — eniiellished  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  por- 
traits, from  the  Indian  gallery  in  the  department  of  war,  at 
Washington.” 

“The  tribes  represented  in  the  gallery  are  eighteen  in  number, 
viz:  Chippewas,  (or  Objibwa),  Sioux,  iMenomonee,  U’innebago, 
S ink,  Fox,  Otto,  Pawnees,  Maha,  Kansas,  Seneca,  Shawnee, 
Delaware,  Creek,  (or  Muscogee),  Uchee,  Cherokee,  Choctaw, 
(or  Chata)  and  Seminole. 

“It  is  proposed  to  publish  the  work  in  twenty  numbers,  each 
to  contain  6 heads.  The  impression  will  be  on  fine  thick  paper; 
corresponding  to  the  value  and  size  of  the  work,  and  to  its  in- 
tended perpr-tuity. 

“An  essay  suited  to  such  a work,  and  calcul.ated  to  throw  a 
light  upon  the  history  of  this  interesting  people,  will  accompany 
the  first  number;  and  as  materials  will  authori.se  it,  the  remain- 
ing numbers  will  be  interspersed  with  biographical  sketches, 
and  anecdotes  of  the  originals,  and  with  vocabularies.” 

The  original  drawings  were  made  from  life,  chiefly  by  Mr. 
King,  of  VVashington,  and  arc  perfect  likenesses. 


“A  map  of  the  country  will  be  carefully  prepared,  and  the 
location  of  the  several  tribes  represented  in  the  publication, 
not«*d  upon  it.” 

It  is  believed  “that  there  no  where  exists  such  materials  for 
a work  so  unique,  so  interesting,  and  in  all  that  regards  the 
aborigines  of  America,  so  authentic  and  instructive.  Its  great 
value  as  it  regards  the  United  States,  can  be  appreciated  pro- 
perly, perhaps,  only  by  posterity;  because  the  Indians,  though 
thinned  and  scattered,  are  yet  amongst  us.  Europe,  it  is  believ- 
ed, is  prepared  now  to  put  the  proper  estimate  upon  the  work, 
in  order,  therefore,  that  countries  other  than  our  own,  may  en- 
joy the  gratification  o-f  beholding  the  red  men  of  our  forests,  in 
their  almost  breathing  likenesses,  and  in  their  native,  and  varied 
and  singular  costumes,  arrangements  will  be  made  for  publish- 
ing the  work  simultaneously  in  Europe. 

“The  price  to  subscribers  for  each  number  will  be  six  dollars, 
to  be  paid  on  delivery.” 

We  heartily  wish  success  to  this  great  undertaking,  and  trust  ‘ 
that  the  execution  of  the  work  will  be  at  once  honorable  to  our 
country,  and  profitable  to  the  publishers. 

Trial  of  magistrates.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Boston 
were  lately  presented  and  tried,  for  having  omitted  to  make  a 
return  of  the  votes  given  to  Mr.  Odiorne,  the  anti-masonic  can- 
didate for  congress.  The  omission  seems  to  have  been  purely 
accidental;  it  had  not,  nor  could  it  have  had,  any  effect  on  the 
result,  nor  was  moral  turpitude  imputed — and  political  efiect, 
only,  seems  to  have  been  regarded  in  this  prosecution.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  jury  found  a verdict  of  not 
guilty. 

“Yankee  notions.”  The  “Boston  Atlas”  says — The  amount 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution 


for  the  blind,  is,  we  learn,  ,f64,200. 

Subscribed  by  individuals  - - - - ^35,000 

Received  from  the  ladies  fair  - - - - 11,400 

From  Salem,  &c.  _ _ _ - . 4,200 

Given  annually  by  the  state  - - - - 3,300 

On  hand  previously  -----  5,5u0 

Subscribed  in  Hartford  -----  1,200 


The  citizens  of  Hartford  have  also  pledged  themselves  to  fur- 
nish the  sum  of  ^‘1,200  a year  for  three  years,  which  makes  the 
aggregate  ^4,200.  The  condition  on  which  the  gift  of  col.  Per- 
kins was  based,  has  (herefore  been  fulfilled  by  the  liberality  of 
the  public,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  limited  by  his  offer. 
The  original  proprietors  of  the  asylum  never  could  have  antici- 
pated so  brilliant  a termination  of  their  labours. 

[Here  is  true  “chivalry” — within  the  sound  of  a halloo  from 
Faneuil  Halt,  the  “cradle  of  liberty,”  or  Bunker’s  Hill.] 

More  “notions.”  In  a late  number  of  the  “Military  and 
Naval  Magazine,”  we  find  an  interesting  notice  of  the  old  Ame- 
rican frigate  Alliance;  from  which  it  appears  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  she  was  sold  by  the  government,  and 
purchased  by  Robert  Morris;  captain  Green,  with  commodore 
Dale,  in  the  capacity  of  chief  mate,  made  the  first  voyage  from 
Philadelphia  to  China,  that  ever  was  attempted.  Little  did  they 
suppose  at  the  time  they  started,  that  a small  craft  from  Salem 
was  on  her  way  before  them;  but  such  was  the  fact;  for  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Indian  ocean,  they  fell  in  with  a small  Yankee 
schooner,  and  on  hailing  her  were  answered,  “from  Salem.” 
Captain  Green  inquired  what  charts  they  had;  the  answer  was, 
“None,  for  there  were  none  to  be  had,  but  have  G-uthrie’s  GraTrr- 
mar.”  'Phis  passage  was  performed  out  of  sea.son.  and  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  the  first  ever  made  outside  of  New  Holland 
by  an  American. 

According  to  the  Philadelphia  Chronicle — the  Alliance,  after 
all  her  wonderful  escapes  from  the  enemy,  and  long  and  perilous 
voyages,  died  a natural  death  in  that  port,  and  her  bones  lay  on 
Smith’s  Island,  oppo.site  the  city,  where  she  is  used  as  a tavein, 
and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  [^mer. 

Foreign  paupers.  There  were  in  the  almshouse,  Boston, 
on  the  15th  ult.  160  white  men  and  134  white  women,  82  white 
boys,  and  59  white  girls  and  29  colored  persons.  4’otal  2.56 
males  and  208  females — together  464  persons. 

Of  the  adult  males  88  are  foreigners — 48  Irish;  of  the  adult 
females  65  are  foreigners,  36  Irish — of  the  children  105  are  of 
foreign  parents.  So  that  of  the  whole  number  in  the  almshouse, 
464,  no  less  than  2.58,  or  considerably  more  than  one  half  are 
as  foreigners.  And  this  too,  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  such  persons  is  small — and  so  also  is  the  general  pro- 
portion of  native  paupers. 

German  emigrants.  Baltimore  appears  to  be  a favorite  point 
of  debarkation  to  the  emigrants  from  Germany.  'J'ltc  New 
York  Gazette  has  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of 
emigrants  which  departed  last  year  from  the  single  port  of 
Bremen  for  the  United  States.  Of  the  whole  number  it  will  be 


seen  that  three-fourths  came  to  this  city. 

To  Baltimore,  in  60  vessels,  - _ - - 7, .364 

New  York,  in  25  vessels,  - _ - 2,0;i6 

Philadelphia,  . - - - 2h5 

Charleston,  S.  C.  - - - - 97 

New  Orleans,  - - - - - 20 

Total,  - - - - 9,802 
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at  the  last  ses- 

$3,897,487  90 
4,966,036  40 
628, 9n  00 
3,860,963  28 
2,206,696  76 

1,086,993  30 
89.869  00 
733^880  00 
30,021  19 


Appropriations.  The  appropriations  made 
Bion  of  congress,  were  briefly  as  follows: 

Civil  list  for  1833 

Military  service  do.  _ _ . 

Pensions  do.  - - _ - 

Naval  service  do.  . . _ 

Indian  department,  treaties,  annuities,  &c. 

Improvements  of  harbors,  rivers  and  roads  and 
surveys  _ _ _ . _ 

Public  buildings  and  grounds,  penitentiary,  Stc. 

Miscellaneous  - _ _ _ 

Private  claims  - _ _ - 

Amount  of  definite,  appropriations  made  2d 
session  22d  congress  $16,500,864  83 

American  Sunday  school  union.  This  institution  hold  its 
ninth  anniversary  in  Philadelphia  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  The 
president,  Alexander  Henry,  esq.  presided.  The  reverend  Dr. 
Spring,  of  this  city,  commenced  the  exercises  with  prayer.  The 
annual  report  was  read  by  the  secretary — from  this  document 
we  learn  the  following  facts: 

There  are  about  14,550  schools,  with  760,000  scholars,  in  con- 
ne.xion  with  the  union. 

Last  year  the  increase  was  1,600  schools,  12,000  teachers, 
€4,000  scholars. 

Twenty  thousand  teachers  and  thirty  thousand  scholars  have 
joined  churches. 

The  publications  have  rapidly  increased,  500,000  copies  of  one 
work  have  been  circulated. 

The  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi has  been  prosecuted,  of  which  there  are  4,245,  and  last 
year  gave  an  addition  of  1,328;  to  these  500,000  copies  of  books 
have  been  sent.  The  expenditure  has  been  about  $73,366,  of 
which  some  states  gave  from  $5,000  to  $10,000,  while  one  state 
{Illinois),  contributed  $1  00. 

The  operations  of  the  union  have  been  extended  to  Calcutta 
and  Canton,  and  also  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  The  pecuniary 
pressure  upon  the  citizens  last  year  was  felt  by  the  society,  and 
$30,000  were  borrowed  upon  individual  responsibility. 

The  report  set  forth  the  entire  harmony  of  various  Christian 
denominations  engaged  in  the  work,  and  the  books  were  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  that  harmony. 

The  report  closed  with  a recommendation  that  all  friends  of 
Sunday  schools  should,  on  Thursday  the  4th  of  July  next,  take 
measures  to  commence  or  improve  the  work  of  Sunday  instruc- 
tion in  their  neighborhood. 

The  expenditures  during  the  year,  chiefly  in  books,  amounted 
to  $127,379  55.  Addresses  were  made  by  the  rev.  G.  Perry,  of 
the  Baptist  church,  Philadelphia;  Gerrit  Smith,  esq.  of  Peters- 
boro’.  New  York;  rev.  Dr.  Milnor,  of  the  Episcopal  church.  New 
York;  hon.  P.  D.  Vrooni,  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  church.  New 
Jersey;  rev.  Mr.  Cowles,  of  the  Baptist  church;  rev.  Mr.  Plum- 
mer, of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Virginia,  and  the  rev.  Mr. 
Cbickering,  of  Massachusetts. 

Receipts  of  benevolent  institutions.  From  the  various 
reports  made  at  the  recent  anniversary  meetings  in  New  York, 
it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  some  of  the  principal  societies  for 
the  last  year  have  been  as  follows: 

American  Bible  society  ....  $84,935  48 

American  Tract  do.  ....  62,443  50 

Presbyterian  education  do 24,014  56 

American  borne  missionary  do.  . , 6s’621  17 

seamen’s  friend  do.  , . , 9,226  00 

N.  Y.  deaf  and  dumb  institution  . . 15,752  53 


Total 


$264,993  24 


Cotton  spinning.  The  following  account  of  the  cotton  spin- 
ning business,  is  taken  from  the  Glasgow  Chronicle  of  a late 
<late;  it  cannot  fail  to  prove  important,  both  to  our  manufactur- 
ers and  cotton  growers. 

1.  France.— In  1831,  cotton  spun  74,000,000  lbs.  besides  the 
British  yarn  smuggled  through  Flanders.  In  Alsace,  power 
looms  are  increasing  fast.  Average  wages  of  spinners  5s.  8d. 
Hours  of  labor  12  to  14  hours. 

2.  Smtzerland.— In  1831,  cotton  spun  18,816,000  lbs.  No.  40 
costs  14id.  when  cotton  is  8 3-5d.  Wages  4s.  5d,  Wages  in 
similar  mills  in  Britain  8s.  4d.  Swiss  goods  are  successfully 
sold  in  South  America  in  competition  with  British. 

3.  Prussian  and  Rhenish  provinces. — In  1830,  cotton  spun 
7,000,000  lbs.  Power  looms  have  been  profitably  introduced. 

4.  Soxoni/.— Cotton  spinning  just  commencing,  but  fast  au>^- 
menting.  In  1831,  cotton  spun  1,200,000  lbs.  Average  wages 
3s.  6d.  They  spin  as  cheap  as  the  British,  as  high  as  No.  50 
warp,  and  No.  80  weft. 

5.  Loynhardy.—Tn  1831,  cotton  spun  4,000,000  lbs. 

6.  ./fitsMa.— Fast  advancing.  In  1831,  12,000,000  lbs.  Aver- 
age wages  3s.  9d.  ^ j j 

7.  Indirt.— The  new  mill,  12  miles  above  Calcutta,  works 
every  doy,  91  hours  in  the  week.  Spinner  managing  one  mule 

Piecers  (three  in  number)  9d.  to  12d.  each. 

No.  20  to  No.  40. 

8.  United  States. — In  1831,  cotton  spun  77,550  000  lbs. 

These  facts  corroborate,  beyond  the  range  of  rational  dispute 

the  opinions  which  we*  have  never  ceased  to  inculcate,  not 


merely  that  any  further  interference  with  the  hours  of  adnl* 
labor  in  Britain  is  out  of  the  question,  but  that,  if  the  corn  laws 
be  not  shortly  repealed,  bur  cotton  trade  will  be  ruined. 

A little  of  the  old  leaven.  The  following,  addressed  to 
the  editors  of  the  Salem  Gazette,  we  hope,  will  receive  the  iit- 
teiitioii  of  government.  Obsta  principiis!  The  British  must  not 
be  permitted  to  decide  upon  the  character  of  seamen  who  sail 
under  the  “starry  banner.”  We  had  enough  of  that. 

Gentlemen — By  publishing  the  following  tiicts  you  will  oblige 
the  subscriber,  and  perhaps  render  a service  to  merchants  who 
send  their  vessels  to  the  Brazils.  The  ship  London  P.acket,  of 
Boston,  put  into  Bahia  in  distress,  being  short  of  men,  wanting 
repairs  and  provisions.  Soon  after  her  arrival,  two  men  de- 
serted, one  an  American  the  other  an  Irishman.  They  Imth 
signed  the  shipping  articles  to  proceed  the  voyage,  and  were 
not  to  receive  any  part  of  their  wages  until  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  at  her  port  of  discharge,  at  the  city  of  Boston.  The  de- 
serters called  on  Mr.  Parkinson,  the  British  consul,  at  Bahia,  for 
assistance.  He  sent  his  clerk  with  the  sailors,  to  bring  a suit 
against  the  ship.  1 was  summoned  to  appear  before  the  judge. 
I handed  the  judge  the  shipping  articles.  One  of  the  men  being 
a landsman,  had  engaged  for  ten  dollars  per  month,  yet  he  was 
allowed  to  sue  for  the  highest  wages  given  to  the  best  seamen. 
The  judge  decreed  that  I must  deposiie  the  sum  of  two  hundred 
and  sixty-three  dollars  to  answer  the  decision  of  the  court,  or 
the  ship  would  not  be  permitted  to  sail.  The  trial  did  not  com- 
mence until  after  I had  sailed.  I have,  within  a few  days,  re- 
ceived a letter  from  Gilmer  & Co.  merchants  at  Bahia,  inform- 
ing me  that  the  supreme  court  has  given  their  decision  against 
the  ship.  ■ B.  K.  Churchill. 

Sale?n,  May  14,  1833. 

The  Kembles.  The  Boston  Globe  of  the  17th  May,  said — 
Mr.  Kemble  had  a splendid  benefit  last  evening.  The  house 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  Gamester  was  played  with 
even  more  ability  than  at  the  first  representation.  The  Kem- 
bles have  played  25  nights,  and  took  half  the  gross  receipts  and 
half  the  premiums.  The  whole  sum  paid  them  must  amount  to 
at  least  $8,300,  including  their  moiety  of  the  premiums,  which 
was  $1,200.  The  gross  receipts  of  the  theatre  could  not  have 
been  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  “As  the  curtain  was 
about  dropping,  Mr.  Kemble,  anticipating  the  call  of  the  au- 
dience, led  his  daughter  forward,  and  in  a brief  but  neat  and 
feeling  address,  expressed,  in  his  own  and  daughter’s  behalf, 
their  grateful  sense  of  the  brilliant  support  which  they  had  re- 
ceived in  Boston,  during  their  engagement,  w’hich  had  now  ter- 
minated”— and  he  hoped  they  would  have  another  opportunity 
of  making  their  acknowledgments.  He  concluded  by  bidding 
his  audience  farewell,  which  was  responded  to  by  rounds  of  ap- 
plause and  cheers. 

And  the  Boston  Transcript  gave  quite  a melting  account  of 
the  departure  of  Fanny,  “the  peerless.”  A great  crow'd  collect- 
ed to  see  her  depart,  and  pretty  girls  presented  her  with  flowers; 
but  she  escaped  through  a private  door, mid  was  sometime  on 
the  road,  before,  (alack  and  alas!)  it  was  discovered  that  she 
had  gone. 

Nantucket.  This  interesting  little  island  is  said  to  be  in  a 
very  prosperous  state;  and  the  value  of  some  of  the  town  lots 
has  increased  50  per  cent,  in  the  last  five  years.  Its  industry 
and  enterprise  extracts  “the  oil  of  gladness  and  rejoicing,”  from 
the  distant  and  deep  ocean. 

Wellseurg,  Va.  is  a thriving  town,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state.  From  the  “Gazette,”  published  there,  we  abstract  the 
following: 

Many  new  houses  are  building.  There  is  a cotton  factory, 
with  a front  of  72  feet,  and  4 stories  high — now  running  1,200 
spindles  and  employing  52  persons:  a saw  mill  which  can  cut  3,000 
feet  in  12  hours:  a white  flint  glass  works,  employing  30  per- 
sons, to  which  is  attached  a cutting  establishment:  a large  .stone- 
ware manufactory:  a woollen  factory:  a carding  machine,  and 
carpet  factory,  &c.  and  a salt  manufactory.  The  population  is 
between  1,200  and  1,300;  and  a branch  of  the  Western  bank 
of  Virginia  is  located  atWellsburg.  The  neighborhood  is  rich 
and  cheerful,  and  rapidly  improving — the  people  feeling  the  be- 
nefit of  the  home  market. 

Georgia.  The  Milledgeville  Journal  of  May  16,  says — Major 
Joel  Crawford,  of  Hancock  county,  was,  on  Tuesday  evening 
last,  unanimously  nominated  as  a candidate  for  governor  at  the 
ensuing  election,  by  a large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the 
memoers  of  the  Tro  up  party,  from  all  parts  of  the  state. 

Cuba.  Mr.  Magneen,  of  Glasgow,  who  h.as  been  making  the 
tour  of  the  British  and  foreign  West  Indies,  states,  in  a letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  GZasgowCorm'eu,  that  “Cuba  is  increasing  in 
importance  quite  incredibly.  I hold  in  my  hands,”  says  be, 
“most  valuable  returns  of  that  Island,  and  also  Porto  Rico.  The 
crop  of  Cuba  in  one  article,  sugar  exported  in  1830,  was  in  round 
numbers  196,000,000  lbs.  and  the  increase  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion by  importation,  was  in  (1828  and  1829)  two  years,  179,000! 
Porto  Rico  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  An  immense  Afri- 
can slave  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  island  of  St.  Thomas, 
to  supply  that  island  and  Cuba  with  Africans.  Ten,  and  even 
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twelve,  African  slave  ships  may  be  seen  in  the  harbor  of  St. 
Tlioiiias  together,  taking  their  African  cargoes,  ami  frequently 
waiting  the  arrival  of  sliips  from  Liverpool  and  tire  Clyde  with 
the  articles  which  are  necessary  to  complete  them.” 

— .»►♦©©©<««— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  Parin  jiajicrs  to  the  ITth  Jlpril- 

The  prisons  of  Frankfort,  in  Germany,  are  tilled  with  per- 
sons arrested  for  political  otiences,  or  on  account  of  the  lato 
comiuoiion  in  that  city.  There  was  a rumor  at  Paris  that  a 
general  insurrection  had  suddenly  broken  out  in  the  Grand 
Uuchy  of  Baden,  in  which  three  regiments  of  the  line  had  em- 
barked; and  that  these  had  been  joined  by  a huge  body  of  re- 
lish emigrants,  who  had  fled  from  the  several  depots  in  France. 
The  Poles  are  said  lo  have  been  well  su{)plied  with  money.  It 
is  added  that  Hesse  Cassel  was  seriously  disturbed.  A very 
large  number  of  Germans  had  arrived  in  Franee  on  their  way 
to  the  United  States— generally  from  Bavaria,  and  many  of 
them  persons  of  what  is  called  the  “better  classes.” 

Every  thing  yet  remained  quiet  in  France.  At  the  close  of  the 
session  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  14fh  of  April,  gen.  La- 
fayette, accompanied  by  many  of  the  members,  waited  upon  M. 
de  Broglie,  to  intercede  for  423  Poles  who  had  left  the  place  as- 
signed them,  and  who,  by  their  departure,  had  brought  them- 
selves under  the  rigor  of  the  ordinances  of  the  government.  The 
general  spoke  with  great  energy  in  their  Justification,  and  ex- 
plained their  motives.  M.  de  Broglie  is  said  to  have  promised 
to  use  his  influence  to  mitigate  the  penalties  they  had  incurred. 

A committee  has  been  raised  in  this  chamber  to  examine  the 
project  of  a law  relative  to  the  treaty  with  the  United  States. 

The  London  Globe  announces  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Irish  government  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  suppression 
bill,  as  well  against  the  conservative  party  as  against  the  agita- 
tors. 

The  affairs  of  Turkey  have  assumed  a very  serious  diameter. 
Mehemed  Ali  declines  foreign  interference  in  his  affairs.  We 
do  not  hear  of  any  further  proceedings  lo  protect  the  sultan. 

Trouble  is  said  to  have  broken  out  in  Constantinople,  and 
Ibrahim  is  reported  to  be  again  in  the  occupation  of  Smyrna. 
From  Janiiia  they  w'rite,  that  the  European  fleets  stationed  in 
the  Archipelago  have  received  orders  to  sail  for  the  Dardanelles. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  impoilant  from  Spain,  Portugal  or 
the  Netherlands. 

A letter  dated  Para,  (Brazil).  April  29,  received  in  New  York, 
says  that  the  regency  at  Rio  Janeiro  had  sent  on  to  Para  a new 
governor,  who,  on  attempting  to  take  the  reins  of  government, 
was  opposed  by  the  mob.  An  engagement  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued from  the  16th  to  the  18th  ult.  when  upwards  of  100  were 
killed,  and  a great  many  wounded.  All  the  foreign  vessels  in 
port  were  chartered  to -take  away  persons  and  property,  some 
proceeding  to  Maranham  and  others  to  Lisbon.  The  new  go- 
vernor, failing  to  effect  his  object,  left  the  place,  and  took  pas- 
sage for  Maranham. 

Another,  received  in  Boston,  says — “On  the  16th  April,  all 
business  ceased;  every  mercantile  house,  as  well  as  every 
dwelling  house,  was  shut  up,  and  many  of  the  Portuguese  and 
their  families  embarked  on  board  the  shipping  in  port.  Things 
remained  in  a dreadful  state  of  suspense  until  the  18th,  when 
an  open  rupture  took  place.  The  president  caused  arms  to  be 
distributed  amongst  the  mob,  mostly  blacks  and  mulattoes,  and 
‘kill  the  Portuguese,’  resounded  through  the  streets  of  Para. 
A scene  off  horrid  slaughter  ensued.  Men  were  hunted  like 
wild  beasts,  .nnd  shot  down  with  less  regret.  For  two  days, 
the  city  presented  a scene  too  shocking  to  behold — too  barba- 
rously brutal  to  be  believed  of  a Christian  people.  When  they 
had  sacrificed  all  the  Portuguese  that  were  to  be  found,  carts 
were  sent  round  the  city,  and  the  dead  bodies  conveyed  away 
and  tumbled  promiscuously  into  a common  grave.” 

It  is  said  that  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves  has  broken  out 
at  Demarara.  A letter  from  the  interior  of  Jamaica,  dated  19 
April,  says  the  weather  had  been  dreadful,  the  crop  will  not  be 
half  an  average  one.  Negro  grounds  burnt  up — not  a spear  of 
grass. 

We  have  some  further  items  by  an  arrival  from  England. 

An  “ample  reform”  of  the  church  of  England,  it  is  said,  will 
be  brought  forward  by  the  ministers. 

The  price  of  iron  advances  in  England.  Many  petitions  were 
still  presented  for  the  abolition  of  negro  slavery.  3 per  cent, 
consols  87^ — bu.“iness  at  the  stock  exchange,  dull.  There  were 
rumors  of  a change  in  the  ministry — they  do  not  seem  relied  on. 

Mr.  Cobbett’s  son  got  89  vrites  to  represent  parliament,  from 
Coventry!  Mr.  Ellic  e had  1,.509,  and  Mr.  Thomas  1,206. 

The  “Irish  Volunteers”  have  been  dissolved — by  proclama- 
tion. Outrages  were  still  committed,  and  strong  measures  ar- 
ranged to  check  them. 

A grand  “resurrection”  in  Germany  seems  to  have  been  con- 
templated, and  was  yet  apprehended.  J’he  plot  exploded  at 
Frankfort  before  its  time.  Young  men  seem  to  have  been  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  it.  The  Poles,  in  France,  appear  to  have  been 
generally  informed  of  the  intended  proceedings.  Perhaps,  it  is 
so  said  to  oppress  or  expel  them.  An  explosion  is  expected  in 
Switzerland. 

An  “excitement”  among  the  workmen  is  said  to  exist  at 
Lyons,  in  France.  J’he  duchess  of  Berri  is  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
after  her  con^incmenf.  Admiral  Roussin  has  requested  that  a 
French  fleet  may  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Dardanelles. 


The  affairs  of  Holland  and  Belgium  are  still  in — negotiation. 

Don  Pedro  had  received  consideraDle  supplies  at  Oporto,  and 
was  preparing  for  offensive  operations. 

Greece  seems  to  be  settling  down  into  some  degree  of  quiet- 
ness. Most  of  the  chiefs  had  acknowledged  the  new  king.  A 
letter  from  Nauplia  states,  that  among  the  decrees  which  have 
lately  been  promulgated  by  the  Greek  government  is  one  which 
enjoins  all  Greeks,  who  are  of  age,  to  take  the  following  oath: 
“1  sw'ear  by  the  holy  trinity,  and  on  the  holy  gosjrel  of  Christ, 
to  be  faithful  to  my  king,  Otho,  and  to  be  obedient  to  the  laws 
of  Greeee.” 

The-apusiolicals  attempted  an  insurreciion  at  Saragossa,  in 
Spain — but  they  failed.  A great  deal  of  political  intrigue  is 
going  on.  Many  dislinguisheil  persons  had  been  banished  from 
Madiid.  The  king  has  issued  a decree,  rciiuiring  that  the  pro- 
vinces shall  appoint  deputies  to  pay  homage  to  his  daughter,  as 
heiress  iqiparcnt,  in  didanlt  of  male  issue.  The  august  baby  is  a 
year  or  two  old,  we  believe! 

— @ ©+«— — 

REMOVALS— OR  “REFORMS.” 

The  general,  and  rude  and  abominable  denunciations  which 
had  lately  been  poured  out  by  the  “Globe,”  led  us  lo  expect  that 
a common  syveep  of  persons  in  office,  at  Washington,  W'as  intend- 
ed— tor  “corning  events  cast  their  shadows  before.”  The  “Te- 
legraph” asserted  from  100  to  150  names  were  on  a proscribed 
list,  and  added,  that  it  had  “the  sanction  of  the  president” — say 
ing,  however,  that  all  the  heads  of  departments  had  not  approv- 
ed it. 

We  shall  simply  record  certain  of  the  things  which  have  been 
published. 

Extract  from  the  Globe,  of  the  21si  May. 

“To  deny  that  there  are  not  among  your*  friends  a sufficient 
number  of  talented,  experienced  and  efficient  men  to  perforin 
the  duties  required  of  public  functionaries,  would,  indeed,  be 
paying  but  a poor  compliment  to  those  by  whom  you  ivere  elected. 
If  your  friends  are  equally  competent  with  your  enemies,  if  is 
difficult  to  conceive  why  they  are  not  brought  into  general  requi- 
sition. Your  opponents  have  charged  you  with  proscription; 
IF  the  charge  be  true,  one  would  suppose  from  the  number  of 
political  and  personal  enemies  who  are  permitted  to  retain  of- 
fice, that  it  is  rather  d proscription  of  your  friends  than  your 
enemies. 

“The  people  are  inclined  by  grateful  feeling  and  by  every  con- 
sideration connected  with  your  weighty  and  engrossing  duties  to 
bear  disappointment  from  one  who  deservedly  occupies  so 
large  a space  in  their  affections,  but  they  will  naturally  become 
DISSATISFIED  witli  a continued  disregard  of  their  known  wishes. 
Rumors  of  reform  have  from  time  to  time  reached  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  union,  but  the  just  expectations  of  the  nation  have 
not  as  yet  been  entirely  fulfilled.” 

“Your  friends  have  a right  to  expect  that  you  will  come  for- 
ward with  that  magnanimity  which  is  the  characteristic  ofyour 
soul,  and  tell  the  American  people  that  you  will  remove  every 
cause  of  complaint;  that  you  are  determined  to  redress  the  just 
GRIEVANCES  of  which  they  complain;  that  no  man  shall  have 
your  confidence  who  has  not  the  confidence  of  your  constitu- 
ents; and  that  you  will  no  longer  retain  any  individual  in  office 
contrary  to  the  public  will,”  &c.  &c. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  May  25. 

Washington,  May  24. 

Gentlemen:  I have  understood  that  a report  has  been  circu- 
lated in  this  city,  that  I am  one  of  the  signers  of  a memorial 
which  has  been  placed  before  the  president,  requesting  the  dis- 
missal of  a number  of  the  clerks  now  in  the  employ  of  the  go- 
vernment. I feel  insulted  and  indignant  at  a charge  of  this  de- 
scription; and  those  who  know  me  will  readily  believe  that  I 
am  one  of  the  last  individuals  to  whom  any  person  would  dare 
to  present  such  a document  for  signature.  Having  learned  that 
all  those  in  the  public  offices  who  are  possessed  of  any  talent, 
education,  or  moral  worth,  are  amongst  the  proscribed,  I am 
proud  enough  to  believe  that  my  name  is  upon  the  list,  and  that 
this  has  created  the  misapprehension.  Respectfully,  your  obe- 
dient servant,  JAMES  R.  M.  BRYANT. 

From  the  same  of  May  27. 

The  reader  will  have  learnt,  from  paragraphs  and  communica- 
tions in  this  paper,  (another  of  which,  from  a worthy  neighbor 
of  ours,  is  published  to-day),  that  a list  has  been  actually  made 
out  of  persons  to  be  denounced  to  the  executive,  for  removal 
from  office,  and  that  such  a list  has  been  circulated  in  this  city 
for  signatures.  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  a single  indivi- 
dual concerned  in  this  remarkable  enterprize,  by  which  a re- 
form is  proposed  to  a greater  extent  than  has  been  heretofore 
thought  of.  Justifying  all  the  sinister  deductions  from  the  late 
publications  in  the  official  paper  in  this  city,  intended  to  urge 
the  executive  to  second  the  views  of  those  professing  friends  of 
the  administration  who  are  concerned  in  this  project.  The  list 
is  said  to  have  been  placed  in  the.  hands  of  the  executive.  We 
have  received  what  purports  to  be  a synopsis  of  the  list,  of  the 
correctne.ss  of  which  we  cannot  be  certain,  though  in  general 
terms  assured  of  it.  To  show  how  wide  the  meditated  sweep  of 
the  besom  of  reform  is,  we  annex  this  synopsis,  such  as  we  have 
seen  a copy  of  it;  repeating  that  we  cannot  vouch  for  its  accu- 


*These  matters  are  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  teaching  him  what  he  should  do.  Reg. 
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racy,  and,  also,  tliat  we-sliall  cheerfully  correct  any  error  in  the 
list  itself,  or  any  niisapprehensit)n  of  ours  on  the  subject  of  it: 
removals  to  be  made. 

Department  of  state — Tlie  elhef  clerk  and  seven  other  clerks. 

Treasury — The  chief  clerk,  and  seven  other  clerks. 

First  comptroller’s  office— The  comptroller  himself,  his  chief 
clerk,  and  six  other  clerks. 

Second  comjitroiler’s  office — The  chief  clerk,  and  three  other 
clerks. 

First  auditor’s  office— The  auditor  himself,  his  chief  clerk,  and 
seven  other  clerks. 

Second  aiulitor’s  office — The  chief  clerk,  and  two  olhef  clerks. 

Third  auditor’s  office — The  auditor  hiutself  and,  his  chief  clerk, 
and  six  other  clerks. 

Fourth  auditor’s  office— The  chief  clerk,  and  six  other  clerks. 

Fifth  auditor’s  office — The  auditor  himself,  and  his  chief  clerk. 

Solicitor  of  the  treasury — The  solicitor  himself,  and  one  clerk. 

Treasurer’s  office — The  chief  clerk,  and  three  other  clerks. 

Register’s  office — The  register  himself,  his  chief  clerk,  and 
seventeen  other  clerks. 

Land  office — I'he  chiefclcrk,  and  eleven  other  clerks. 

War  office — The  secretary  of  war,  his  chiefclcrk,  and  eleven 
other  clerks. 

Bounty  lands — One  clerk. 

Indian  office — Two  clerks. 

i^uar  ter  master  general’s  office — One  clerk. 

^rmy  paymaster  general’s  office — The  paymaster  general,  his 
chief  clerk,  and  two  other  clerks. 

.Army  subsistence  department — One  clerk. 

Jirmy  surgeon  general — 'J'he  surgeon  general. 

Navy  department — One  clerk. 

Navy  commissioners — One  of  the  commissioners. 

General  post  office — Two  of  the  heads,  the  chief  clerk,  and 
twenty-five  other  clerks. 

And,  lastlj',  the  commissioner  of  the  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington. 

To  most  of  our  readers  it  will  be  needless  information,  but  to 
others  it  may  be  useful  to  state,  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
the  persons  included  in  the  above  list  are  among  the  most  able, 
faithful,  experienced  officers,  and  respectable  citizens,  that  evdr 
have  held  public  employments  under  the  government  of  the  U. 
States. 

The  following  is  the  article  alluded  to  in  the  preceding — it  is 
addressed  to  the  editors: 

Gentlemen:  Some  six  or  eight  days  ago,  a paper  was  handed 
to  me  for  my  signature,  purporting  (as  I understood  by  a hasty 
perusal),  to  he,  an  address  from  the  citizens  of  Washington  to 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  requesting  the  president  to 
remove  from  office,  all  clerks  under  government  that  have 
and  do  justify  the  outrageous  attack  recently  made  upon  him, 
by  ex-lieutenant  Randolph,  and  all  others  that  have  calumniat- 
ed and  abused  the  president,  as  well  as  those  of  loose,  idle  and 
dissipated  habits.  I signed  the  paper  hastily,  without  asking  any 
questions,  (as  my  feelings  had  been  recently  greatly  excited  on 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  the  president  by  Randolph), 
much  now  to  my  regret,  as  1 understand  that  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  paper,  with  a list  of  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  clerks,  among  whom  are  some  of  our  most  respectable  and 
worthy  citizens,  accompanied  with  charges,  &e.  which  I never 
knew  nor  ever  heard  anything  about.  I would  sooner  thrust 
my  hand  into  a red  hot  furnace  than. to  let  my  name  have  gone 
forth  to  support  charges,  for  prnscri(»tion,  that  I never  knew  nor 
ever  heard  any  thing  of,  and  I do  most  cordially  hope  that  those 
persons  engaged  in  rnaking  the  additions,  and  appending  a list 
of  the  names  of  clerks,  with  charges.  See.  to  the  paper,  after  my 
signature  was  had,  if  clerks,  may  meet  with  that  rebuke  from 
the  president,  heads  of  departments  and  citizens,  generally,  that 
such  conduct  justly  merits;  and  I do  disclaim  ever  having  held 
any  conversation,  or  had  any  intercourse  at  any  time  directly  or 
indirectly  with  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  in  anv  wav  or 
shape.  S.  MURRAY. 

May  27,  1833. 

jprom  the  National  Intelligencer  of  May  28. 

The  article  which  follows  this  paragraph  was  published  in  the 
daily  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday.  Having  reserved  it 
for  one  day  to  see  whether  it  would  be  contradicted  in  any  par- 
ticular, we  now  re  insert  it  for  the  special  benefit  of  our  country 
readers.  No  error  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  in  the  list  except 
the  omission  of  the  treasurer  nf  the  United  States,  who  is  in- 
cluded in  the  general  denunciation,  and  the  insertion  of  the  se- 
cretary of  tear,  whose  nnmo,  we  are  informed,  was  not  on  the 
list  of  the  proscribed,  as  stated  yesterday. 

[Then  follows  the  list  inserted  above.] 

From  the  Globe  of  May  28. 

The  Intelligencer  heads  an  article  “Proscription” — gives  a 
list  of  proscribed  officers,  and  says: 

“ We  have  received  what  purports  to  be  a synopsis  of  the  list,  of 
the  correctness  of  which  we  cannot  be  certain,  although  in  general 
terms  assured  of  it.” 

We  have  not  seen  the  list  of  which  the  Intelligencer  speaks — 
nor  “the  address  o f the  citizens  of  Washington  to  the  president,” 
on  the  subject,  of  which  the  “worthy  neighbor”  of  the  editor, 
speaks  as  being  signed  by  himself;  but  wc  have  made  it  our  bu- 
siness to  see  one  of  the  citizens  principally  concerned  in  getting 
up  the  paper  mentioned,  and  we  are  authorised,  not  “in  general 


terms,”  but  particularly  to  state,  that  the  list  or  synopsis  of  the 
Intelligencer  is  false— false  in  the  most  material  points. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  May  29. 

After  quoting  the  preceding  paragraph  from  the  “Globe”— 
“The  miateiial  point,’  in  this  extraordinary  piece  of  business, 
is,  unquestionably,  that  a proscription  list  has  been  got  up,  to  be 
presented  to  the  e.xecutive.  That  fact,  hitherto  only  currently 
reported,  is  now  acknowledged  and  avowed  by  the  official  organ 
of  the  executive.  • The  conductor  of  it  has  made  it  his  business 
‘to  see  one  of  the  citizens  principally  concerned.’  He  knew, 
therefore,  who  were  concerned — ‘in  getting  up  the  papers  men- 
tioned;’ and  he  is  authorised— authorised  to  do  what?  To  de- 
clare that  there  is  no  proscription  list  in  existence?  Or,  that 
such  list  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  synopsis  which  was  shown 
to  us,  and  which  we  have  imparted  to  our  readers?  Not  at  all. 
The  fact  of  its  existence  is  undeniable,  however  at  first  incre- 
dible. But  the  official  editor  is  authorised  to  state  that  the  sy- 
nopsis ‘is  false  in  the  most  material  points.’ 

“Now  we  undertake  to  say,  thatoui  accountofit  falls  short  .of 
the  truth,  instead  of  exceeding  it. 

“Two  errors  vve  have  already  acknowledged,  viz:  the  omission 
from  our  list  of  the  name  of  the  very  respectable  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  insertion  of  that  of  the  secretary  of  war. 
[The  proscription  has  kindly  spared  him.]  These  perhaps,  are 
the  material  errors  referred  to.  No  others  have  been  suggested 
to  us.  It  is  now  rumored,  however,  that,  instead  of  a hundred 
and  fifty,  or  thereabouts,  the  list  actually  bears  a hundred  and 
seventy  names,  the  additional  number  being  clerks.  It  is  also 
reported,  but  wc  doubt  the  truth  of  the  report,  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  general  land  office  is  on  the  list. 

“There  is  one  way  of  settling  all  doubts  as  to  what  the  list  is 
or  is  not.  Let  it  be  published.  Let  the  official  editor  obtain  a 
copy  of  it  from  the  executive,  or  from  the  gentleman  whom  he 
made  it  his  business  to  see,  who  was  principally  concerned  in 
getting  it  up.  We  shall  then  know  who  were  the  destined  vic- 
tims of  this  proscription.  We  challenge  the  publication  of  it. 
The  people  of  the  United  States,  not  to  speak  of  the  denounced, 
have  a right  lo  demand  that  publicity  be  given  to  the  whole  trans- 
action.” 

From  the  same  of  May  30. 

The  Baltimore  Gazette,  in  an  editorial  article  under  Tues- 
day’s date,  suggests  as  probable  that  the  proscription  list,  the 
existence  of  which  is  now  acknowledged,  was  made  out  on 
other  than  political  principles.  Certainly  it  was;  for  the  pro- 
minent persons  denounced  are  of  the  original  Jackson  school  of 
politicians.  But,  if  the  editor  of  the  Gazette  supposes  that  the 
denunciation  is  founded  on  any  defect  in  morals  or  capacity  in 
the  denounced,  he  is  entirely  out  in  his  conjecture.  As  to  nine- 
tenths  of  the  persons  denounced  no  pretence  of  the  kind  can 
be  set  up.  The  larger  proportion  of  thp  persou.s  denounced  are 
gentlemen  of  distinguished  moral  standing  as  well  as  intellectual 
and  practical  ability. 

On  the  general  subject  an  article  in  the  “Pennsylvanian” 
says — 

“Let  the  democracy  of  the  nation  be  awakened  to  its  majestic 
strength,  and  sustain  our  beloved  chief  magistrate,  in  emphati- 
cally cleansing  the  “Augean  stable.”  Let  not  his  venerable, 
form,  which  has  so  often  breasted  the  cannon’s  mouth, and  shed 
its  courageous  blood  for  our  liberty  and  independence,  be  pol- 
luted with  impunity,  by  the  unhallowed  touch  of  the  iiiliful 
wretch  who  becomes  the  daring  leader  of  defaulters,  drones  and 
slanderers  of  the  people’s  rights,  and  the  democracy  of  the 
union.” 

— ♦»♦©  @ ©<*■— 

SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 

While  gratifying  ourselves  in  recording  the  following  articles, 
we  think  it  also  a duty  to  publish  them. 

Mayor’s  office,  Baltimore,  November  3d,  1832. 

Rev.  a.  J.  Elder:  Dear  sir — The  duties  assigned  me,  as 
mayor  of  the  city  -of  Baltimore,  being  concluded  this  day,  I can- 
not retire  to  the  quietude  of  private  life,  without  acknowledging 
the  obligation  which  the  board  of  health  and  myself  are  under 
to  you,  sir,  for  your  persevering  attention  to  our  afflicted  fellow 
citizens,  and  through  yon  to  those  invaluable  Sisters  of  Charity, 
whose  benevolent  conduct  has  been  of  such  essential  utility  in 
alleviating  the  horrors  incident  to  the  fatal  epidemic,  which  a 
short  period  since,  raged  in  our  city.  But,  their  attention  to 
the  sick  was  not  the  only  service  rendered  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity;  they  voluntarily  furnished  cloathing,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, to  the  destitute  orphans  of  those  who  fell  victims  to  the 
cholera;  thus  exhibiting  the  purest  system  of  unostentatious 
charily  that  could  have  been  devised. 

At  the  hospitals,  their  labor  and  attention  became  so  import- 
ant, and  their  exertions  so  incessant,  that,  even  they,  were 
often  physically  exhausted,  and  required  the  heftiing  hand  of 
others^  At  this  time,  the  Sisteis  of  Charity  at  the  orphan  asylum, 
and  the  infirmary,  freely  tendered  their  sisterly  assistance  to 
smooth  the  path  of  anxiety  and  care,  of  those  especially  devot- 
ed to  the  hospitals. 

But,  it  surely  is  a solemn  consideration,  that  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  wWl  retire  with  two  less  of  their  number,  than  when 
they  commenced  their  labor  of  love,  in  Baltimore. 

The  rapacious  and  desolating  scourge,  with  indiscriminate 
violence,  seized  sisters  Mary  Francis  and  Mary  George,  and 
transferred  their  administering  spirits  to  regions  of  peace  and 
tranquillity.  We  huinbly  bow  in  submission  to  the  Divine  dis- 
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pensation,  confiding  in  the  evangelist  who  sailli  “blessed  are 
the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord.” 

The  board  oflieallh  and  inyseH',  have  deemed  it  an  imperious 
duty,  in  behalf  of  the  ciliiiens  of  lialtinioie,  to  express  onr 
warmest  gratitude,  and  deepest  sense  of  obligation,  for  those 
services  which  were  given,  - without  coinpensatioii:  thereby, 
leaving  us  doubly  your  debtors. 

Be  pleased,  therefore,  my  <lear  sir,  to  tender  the  sincere  and 
grateful  thanks  of  the  board  of  health  and  myself,  to  sisters 
Barbara,  Clare,  Ltecadia,  Julia  and  Kuprozene,  at  hospital  No. 
2 — to  sisters  Mary  Paul,  Dometella,  Mary  Jane  and  Mary  James, 
at  hospital  No.  3— to  sisters  Jlmbrosia,  superior  of  the  infirmary; 
and  also,  to  Henrietta,  Dorothea,  Hitlaria,  Octavia,  Delphine 
and  Chrysostom,  of  that  institution — to  sisters  Felicity,  superior 
of  the  orphan’s  asylum;  and  also,  to  Camilia,  Bei-nerdine,  Mar- 
eellina  Broziiia  and  Jllphonso,  of  that  institution,  for  their  un- 
wearied attention  to  the  sick  of  cholera;  and  although  they  will 
receive  no  pecuniary  remuneration  from  us,  yet  I humbly  hope, 
their  reward  is  registered  in  heaven. 

I remain,  dear,  sir,  yours,  and  the  sisters  of  charity’s  obliged 
friend,  and  humble  servant,  WILLIAM  STEUART, 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  Baltimore. 


Philadelphia,  May  20, 1833. 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  of  guardians  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  letter  referred  to,  ordered 
to  he  published.  SAMUEL  HAZARD,  secretary. 

Whereas,  a written  communication  has  been  received  by  this 
board  from  the  rev.  John  Hickey,  superior  of  the  sisters  ofeharity, 
intimating,  for  reasons  therein  stated,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  re- 
cal  the  sisters  now  in  the  almshouse,  as  soon  as  this  board  shall 
have  had  time  to  supply  their  place;  ./2rui  wAcreos  it  is  proper 
that  some  testimony  should  be  borne  to  the  zeal,  fidelity  and 
disinterestedness  wliich  these  amiable  philanthropists  have  ex- 
hibited: Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  this  body  entertain  a deep,  lasting  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  generous  devotedness — the  serene  and  Christian 
kindness,  and  the  pure  and  unworldly  benevolence  which  have 
prompted  and  sustained  the  twisters  of  Charity  attached  to  this 
institution,  during  the  trying  period  of  pestilence  and  death,  and 
afterwards  in  the  midst  of  constant  suffering  and  disease. 

Resolved,  That  the  invaluable  services  of  these  amiable  wo- 
men have  been  productive  of  lasting  benefit  to  this  institution, 
in  the  admirable  and  energetic  measures  which  they  have  in- 
troduced for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  sick  and  afflicted,  and 
entitle  them  to  the  warmest  thanks  and  gratitude  of  the  wliole 
community,  which  has  been  benefitted  by  their  labors. 

Resolved,  That  this  body,  in  parting  from  the  Sisters  of  Cha- 
rity, regret  that  the  rules  and  habits  of  the  order  to  which  the 
sisters  belong,  do  not  admit  the  acceptance  of  any  reward,  as 
it  would  give  them  pleasure  to  bestow  such  a testimonial  as 
might  serve  partially  to  express  the  grateful  feelings  which  they 
entertain. 

Resolved,  That  in  permanent  testimony  of  our  feeling  in  this 
regard,  the  above  resolutions  be  recorded  in  theininutes  of  this 
board. 

To  the  hoard  of  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  almshouse. 

Gentlemen:  When  your  board  made  application  through 
bishop  Kenrick  for  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  ravages  of  the 
cholera  among  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  the  institution  over 
which  you  preside,  required  that  your  request  should  be  im- 
mediately complied  with.  It  was  a crisis  of  pestilence  which 
demanded  prompt  decision  on  the  part  of  the  superiors  of  the 
sisters  at  Emmetsburg,  and  accordingly  eight  of  their  number 
immediately  set  out  to  meet  the  exisrency. 

It  has  never  since  been  in  onr  power  to  ascertain,  by  actual 
observation,  how  far  their  continuance  in' your  institution  would 
be  in  accordance  with  the  charitable  end  of  our  society,  and 
with  the  religious  retirement  and  the  exercises  of  piety  peculiar 
to  Us  members. 

Being  now  on  the  spot,  and  having  made  all  the  inquiries  ne- 
cessary to  determine  my  judgment,  I feel  it  my  duty,  gentle- 
men, to  advise  you  that  I do  not  consider  their  long  continuance 
in  the  almshouse  to  he  that  department  of  charity  in  which 
they  can  be  most  usefully  entployed.  With  all  the  good  will 
and  kindness  which  you  gentlemen  have  manifested  in  their  re- 
gard, I do  not  perceive  that,  consistently  with  the  principle  on 
which  the  institution  is  founded,  supported  and  governed,  it 
is  in  your  power  to  secure  to  them  those  opportunities  of  prac- 
tising the  duties  of  their  state  of  life,  according  to  their  rule.s — 
that  protection  of  their  feelings  from  the  rude  assaults  of  such 
persons  as  are  necessarily  in  your  institution,  and  who  reg.aid  it 
as  their  own,  whilst  they  look  upon  those  who  minister  to  their 
comfort,  as  servants  paid  for  doing  it — or  that  security  from 
misrepresentations  of  motives  and  action,  to  which  a few  re- 
tiring and  timid  females  are  necessarily  exposed,  laboring  amidst 
such  a population  of  paupers. 

Besides,  in  every  case  of  legal  provision  for  the  poor  the  ex- 
penses.of  attending  them  are  included,  the  places  occupied  by 
the  sisters  might  afford  employment  toothers  who  stand  in  need 
of  it,  for  the  sake  of  an  emolument  which  enters  not  into  the 
motives  that  influence  the  sisters  or  their  superiors.  Conse- 
quently, the  poor  would  be  attended  to  in  your  institution — 
whilst  the  sisters  could  be  employed  in  other  departments  of 
charity,  where  the  unhappy  sufferers  have  to  depend  on  a mere 
pecuniary  support;  where  the  orphans  will  look  on  them  as 
uioUi«ri,  and  the  sick  as  sisters.  Where  theirs  will  be  the 


task  to  plant  the  seeds  of  virtue  and  education  in  the  minds  of 
poor  children,  whose  poverty  and  wretched  parents  sometimes 
conspire  to  deprive  them  of  both,  unless  such  facilities  be  af- 
forded. 

Trusting,  gentlemen,  that  you  will  appreciate  these  motives, 

1 beg  leave  to  say,  that  alter  allowing  such  time  as  you  may 
think  requisite  to  have  their  places  supplied  by  others,  it  is  my 
Intention  to  recal  the  sisters  who  are  now  in  the  almshouse. 

In  making  this  communication,  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  say 
that  no  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  sisters  against  any 
membei  of  your  board,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  testimony  has 
been  borne  to  the  kindness  and  zeal  for  their  comfort,  which 
you  have  manifested,  individually  and  collectively,  in  their 
regard,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  stay  in.  your  institution, 
and  fur  which  permit  me,  gentleman,  in  their  name,  to  return 
you  my  unfeigned  thanks.  1 am,  gentlemen,  very  respectfully, 
your  obedient  servant,  JOHN  HICKEY, 

Superior  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
Philadelphia,  May  loth,  1833. 

BAPTISTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  table  which  follows,  is  extracted  from  Mr.  JilleiPs  Annual 
Register,  and  gives  a statement  of  the  number  of  associations, 
cliurches,  vacant  churches,  ordained  ministers,  licensed 
preachers,  the  baptised  in  the  last  year,  and  the  whole  num- 
ber of  communicants  in  each  state. 
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Upwards  of  41,000  persons,  as  appears  by  printed  returns 
from  the  associations,  have  been  added  to  the  churches  by  bap- 
tism, during  the  last  associational  year;  2,426  of  these  churches 
have  no  pastors.  It  being  the  fact  that  no  returns  for  1832, 
were  received  from  several  associations  in  North  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  a few  other  states,  the 
editor  of  the  Register  infers,  that  the  above  tabular  aggregate  of 
baptisms,  falls  considerably  below  the  actual  number.  The 
probability,  in  his  opinion,  is,  that  about  fifty  thousand  were  bap- 
tized in  the  denomination  during  the  year.  ' 

—•••.»©  ® a^..— 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  JAY. 

“The  Life  of  .John  Joy,  with  selections  from  his  cor- 
respondence and  miscellaneous  papers,”  by  his  son,  Wil- 
liam Jay,  has  lately  been  published  in  New  York.  Mr. 
,Tay  died  in  1829,  ag;ed  84  years.  Few  men  had  filled  a 
larjrer  space  in  public  life  than  he  did.  He  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  zealous  members  of  the  old  congress, 
the  first  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  &c. 

We  have  not  seen  the  work;  but  feel  much  pleasure  in 
copying  the  following  from  the  “New  York  American.” 
It  places  Mr.  Jay  in  a most  wortliy  and- honorable  light— 
and  we  heartily  rejoice  in  it.  “National  honors  national 
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strength;”  and  that  honor  is  materially  connected  with 
the  reputation  of  our  prominent  citizens.  His  submission 
to  instructions,  while  rendering  his  objections  to  the  broad 
scope  of  them,  is  an  admirable  instance  of  what  is  noxv 
claimed  as  the  true  “democratic”  principle. 

A truly  American  feeling  on  every  question  with  foreigners 
respecting  the  rights  and  dignit}'  of  his  country,  was  a marking 
trait  in  the  character  and  conduct  of  Mr.  Jay.  Under  the  pres- 
sure of  adverse  circumstances  congress  suflCered  themselves,  in 
1781,  to  receive  the  dictation  of  the  French  minister  as  to  the 
terms  on  which  alone  American  ministers  in  Europe  should 
treat  for  peace  \yith  England;  and  they  actually  agreed,  on  the 
proposition  of  M.  Gerard,  to  insert  iti  the  instructions  of  their 
ministers  the  following  paragraph  additional  to  that  in  which 
the  American  functionaries  were  directed  to  repose  full  confi- 
dence in,  and  freely  to  consult  the  French  cabinet — “and  ulti- 
mately to  govern  yourself  by  their  advice  and  opinion.”  John 
Adams,  then  minister  in  France,  having  been  found  of  too 
sturdy  honest}',  and  too  sagacious  judgment,  for  the  purposes  of 
count  de  Vergennes,  congress  w'as  induced,  chiefly  by  the  im- 
portunity of  the  French  minister  in  Philadelphia,  to  associate 
other  four  commissioners  with  him,  in  order  to  treat  -of  peace. 
The  persons  selected  were  John  Jay,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Benja- 
min Franklin  and  lienry  Laurens.  Mr.  Jay,  when  he  received 
his  new  commission  with  the  instructions  just  alluded  to,  was 
in  Madrid.  How  they  affected  him  will  be  perceived  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter — admirable  not  less  for  unaffected  personal  humi- 
lity, than  for  high  and  genuine  pride  of  country: 

St.  Ildefonso,  20th  Sept.  1781. 

To  the  president  of  congress. 

Sir — Your  excellency’s  favor  of  the  5th  July  past,  with  the 
papers  therewith  enclosed,  were  delivered  to  me  on  the  29th 
nil.  by  major  Franks,  whom  tlie  procrastination  of  the  minister 
still  obliges  me  retain. 

The  new  commissions  with  which  congress  have  honored 
me,  argue  a degree  of  confidence  which  demands  my  warmest 
acknowledgments;  and  which,  so  far  as  it  may  be  founded  on 
an  opinion  of  my  zeal  and  integrity,  they  may  be  assured  will 
not  prove  misplaced. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  troubles,  I determined 
io  devote  myself,  during  the  continuance  of  them,  to  the  service 
of  my  country,  in  any  station  in  which  she  might  think  it  proper 
to  place  me.  I'his  resolution,  for  the  first  time,  now  embarasses 
me.  I know  it  to  be  my  duty,  as  a public  servant,  to  be  guided 
by  my  own  judgment  only  in  matters  referred  to  my  discretion; 
and,  in  other  cases,  faithfully  to  execute  my  instructions  without 
questioning  the  policy  of  them.  But  there  is  one  among  those 
which  accompany  the  commissions,  which  occasions  sensations 
I never  before  experienced,  and  induces  me  to  wish  that  my 
name  had  been  omitted. 

So  far  as  personal  pride  and  reluctance  to  humiliation  may 
render  this  appointment  disagreeable,  I view  it  as  a very  unim- 
portant circumstance;  and  should  congress,  on  any  occasion, 
think  it  lor  the  public  good  to  place  me  in  a station  inferior  and 
subordinate  to  the  one  I now  hold,  they  will  find  me  ready  to 
descend  from  the  one,  and  cheerfully  undertake  the  duties  of 
the  other.  My  ambition  will  always  be  more  gratified  in  being 
useful  than  conspicuous;  for,  in  my  opinion,  the  solid  dignity  of 
man  depends  less  on  the  lieight  or  extent  of  the  sphere  allotted 
to  him,  than  on  the  manner  in  which  he  may  fulfil  the  duties 
of  it. 

But,  sir,  as  an  American,  I feel  an  interest  in  the  dignity  of 
my  country,  wliich  renders  it  difficult  for  me  to  reconcile  my- 
self to  the  idea  of  the  sovereign  independent  states  of  America 
submitting,  in  the  persons  of  their  ministers,  to  be  absolutely 
governed  by  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  servants  of  another 
sovereign,  especially  in  a case  of  such  national  importance. 

That  gratitude  and  confidence  are  due  to  our  allies  is  not  to 
be  questioned;  and  that  it  will  probably  be  in  the  power  of 
France  almost  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  for  us,  is  but  too 
true.  That  such  extraordinary  extent  of  confidence  may  stimu- 
late our  allies  to  the  highest  etforts  of  a generous  friendship  in 
our  favor,  is  not  to  be  denied;  and  that  this  instruction  receives 
some  appearance  of  policy  fiom  this  consideration,  may  be  ad 
milted. 

I must,  nevertheless,  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  how- 
ever our  situation  may,  in  the  opinion  ofeongress,  render  it  ne- 
eessary  to  relax  their  demands  on  every  side,  and  even  to  direct 
their  commissioners  ultimately  to  concur  (if  nothing  better  can 
be  done)  in  any  peace  or  truce  not  subversive  of  our  indepen- 
dence, which  France  may  be  determined  to  accede  to,  yet  that 
this  instruction,  besides  breathing  a degree  of  complacency  not 
quite  republican,  puts  it  out  of  the  power  of  your  ministers  to 
improve  those  chances  and  opportunities  which,  in  the  course 
of  iiuman  alfairs,  happen  more  or  less  frequently  unto  all  men. 
Nor  is  it  clear  that  America,  thus  casting  herself  into  the  arms 
of  the  king  of  France,  will  advance  either  her  interest  or  repu- 
tation with  that  or  other  nations. 

What  the  sentiments  of  my  colleagues  on  this  occasion  may 
be,  I do  not  as  yet  know;  nor  can  I foresee  how  far  the  negotia- 
tions of  the  ensuing  winter  may  call  for  the  execution  of  this 
commission.  Thus  circumstanced,  and  at  such  a distance  from 
America,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  decline  this  appointment.  I 
will,  therefore,  do  my  best  endeavors  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
«f  congress  on  this  subject;  but  as  for  my  own  part,  f think  it 


improbable  that  serious  negotiations  for  peace  will  soon  take 
|)lace,  I must  entreat  congress  to  lake  an  early  opportunity  of 
relieving  me  from  a station  where,  in  character  of  their  minister, 
I must  necessarily  receive  and  obey  (under  the  name  of  opinions) 
the  directions  of  those  on  whom  1 really  think  no  Aineiican 
niiiiisler  ought  to  be  dependent,  and  to  whom,  in  love  lor  our 
country,  and  zeal  for  her  service,  I am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
and  myself  are  at  least  equal.  1 have  the  honor  to  be,  N.C. 

JOHN  JAY. 

—■"►V©  © 

TRIAL  OF  THE  REV.  EDWARD  IRVING. 

From  late  Ernglish  papers. 

The  hearing  of  this  case,  which  was  a charge  of  heresy, 
against  the  celebrated  rev.  Edward  Irving,  of  London,  came  on 
before  the  presbytery  of  Annan  on  Wednesday  last.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  opened  with  a prayer,  after  which  the  indictment 
was  read,  which  charged  the  rev.  defendant  with  maintaining 
the  sinfulness  of  Christ  in  his  human  nature.  He  had  written 
that  the  devil  tempted  because  he  knew  our  Lord  to  be  tempta- 
ble;  that  human  nature  was  corrupt  to  the  heart’s  core,  and 
black  as  hell;  and  this  was  the  human  nature  which  the  son  of 
God  took  upon  himself,  &c.  &c.  Numerous  passages  from  the 
writings  of  the  accused  were  read.  In  conseqwence  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  these  doctrines,  the  general  assembly  of  Scotland 
had  enjoined  the  presbytery  of  Annan  to  call  upon  the  rev.  Ed- 
ward Irving  to  avow  or  disavow  them;  in  order  that,  if  he  avow- 
ed therein,  he  might  be  deposed  from  that  station  in  the  church 
of  Scotland  to  which  the  presbytery  of  Annan,  by  the  imposition 
of  hands,  ordained  him.-  The  moderator  inquiring  if  he  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  the  libel,  Mr.  Irving,  with  great  solemnity,  re- 
plied— “If  I have  said  and  taught  that  Christ  was  fashioned  as  a 
man — that  he  took  our  sinful  nature  upon  him — but  by  the  grace 
of  God  he  was  upheld,  and  yielded  not  to  the  motions  of  that 
sinful  nature — then  it  is  a glorious  doctrine,  and  I will  maintain 
it,  yea,  even  unto  death.”  Moderator — “It  is  necessary  that  you 
answer  aye,  or  no.”  The  rev.  Edward  Irving — “What  I do  hold 
is,  that  the  flesh  of  Christ,  being  of  the  seed  of  David — born  of  a 
woman — was  sinful;  but  that  it  was  presented  holy  unto  God — 
holy,  holy  as  the  law  of  God  itself.  And  surely  you  do  not  call 
this  a true  libel.”  After  some  fencing,  a plea  was  recorded  that 
the  accused  admitted  the  correctness  of  the  extracts.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  presbytery  then  delivered  their  opinions,  seriatim, 
that  the  doctrine  in  question  was  heretical,  inasmuch  as  Christ 
was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and,  although  a man,  was 
without  sin.  During  these  addresses,  Mr.  Irving  kept  his  face 
buried  in  his  hands,  and  often  sighed  aloud.  Mr.  Irving  deliver- 
ed an  eloquent  and  earnest  address,  which  lasted  nearly  two 
hours.  His  spirit-stirring  eloquence,  his  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, his  great  physical  powers,  his  gestures,  his  intonations,  all 
combined'to  command  the  utmost  attention,  and  to  make,  it  was 
obvious,  a deep  impression.  The  presbytery  unanimously  pro- 
nounced his  doctrines  heretical,  and  the  moderator  asked  him 
if  he  had  any,  objection  why  sentence  of  deposition  should  not 
be  pronounced.  Mr.  Irving  rose  and  said,  with  great  vehemence, 
“objection.?  all  objection!  objection.?  all  objection!  I object  not 
for  my  own  sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  my  Lord,  whom  I 
serve  and  honor.  I object  for  your  sakes,  who  will  thus  call 
down  on  your  heads  the  righteous  wrath  of  God.  I object  for 
the  church’s  sake,  who  are  led  blindfold  to  ruin.  Objection! 
All  objection!!”  The  moderator  requested  the  senior  member  of 
the  presbytery  to  offer  up  a prayer,  when  a gentleman  who  sat 
with  Mr.  Irving,  and  who  was  said  to  be  one  of  his  deacons  from 
London,  arose  and  with  great  vehemence  exclaimed,  “depart! 
depart!  arise  and  flee!  flee  ye  out  of  her!  ye  cannot  pray  to 
Christ  whom  ye  deny!  depart!  depart!  I say  depart!  flee,  flee!” 
Great  consternation  and  confusion  now  began  to  prevail,  and  the 
church  being  almost  dark,  (for  it  was  7 o’clock),  added  to  them 
not  a little.  The  deacon,  who  seemed  greatly  excited,  made  his 
way  forcibly  through  the  crowd.  (Here  there  was  a burst  of 
hisses  from  the  galleries).  Mr.  Irving,  who  was  proeeeding  to 
follow  his  friend,  then  exclaimed,  also  with  great  vehemence, 
and  apparently  to  the  crowd  that  somewhat  obstructed  his  pas- 
sage. “Stand  forth!  stand  forth!  What!  will  ye  not  obey  the 
the  Holy  Ghost!  As  many  as  will  obey  the  voice  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  let  them  depart!”  He  then  made  his  way  towards  the 
door,  and  just  before  reaching  it,  he  exclaimed,  “prayer,  in- 
deed! oh!”  Several  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Irving’s  party  followed. 
In  the  midst  of  great  confusion,  Mr.  Sloan  offered  up  a brief 
prayer;  after  which,  the  moderator  formally  pronounced  the 
sentence  of  deposition  of  the  rev.  Edward  Irving  from  the 
ministry  of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

UNITED  STATES  BANK  INTEREST. 

The  New  Orleans  Mercantile  Advertiser  furnishes  the  detail- 
ed report  of  a judicial  deci.«ion  in  the  U.  S.  district  court,  in 
favor  of  the  rules  adopted,  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in 
the  calculation  of  interest. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  bank  for  the  recovery  of  ^1,000, 
being  the  amount  of  a promissory  note  dated  14th  of  June 
last,  at  four  months.  It  was  discounted  on  the  .“Id  of  July,  hav- 
ing 103  days  to  run,  but  the  bank  ad<Ied  the  four  days  of  grace, 
making  it  107  days,  for  which  they  took  discount.  No  objection 
was  made  to  the  addition  of  the  four  days  grace,  hut  the  pay- 
ment was  refused,  upon  the  ground  of  usury,  against  the  9th 
article  of  the  charter,  because  the  bank  had  calculated  its  dis- 
counts by  Rowlett’s  tables,  which  are  based  upon  360  days  for 
the  year,  and  thirty  days  for  the  month;  and  that  this  calculation 
of  six  per  cent,  for  360  days  instead  of  365,  was  a violation  of 
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that  pait  of  the  charter  which  provides  that  the  bank  shall  not 
receive  “more  than  six  per  centum  per  annum.”  In  the  pre- 
sent case  the  difference  was  twenty-jive  cents. 

The  point  has  never  been  decided  in  the  U.  S.  courts.  The 
select  committee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  March,  1832, 
reported  in  favor  of  this  usage  as  one  that  “conformed  to  the 
established,  and  it  is  believed  universal  usage  in  the  United 
States  prevailing  among  individuals  as  well  as  in  monied  insti- 
tutions, and  to  the  most  approved  tables  (Rowlett’s)  heretofore 
in  use” — but  no  judicial  decision  has  ever  been  had  upon  the 
point. 

Judge  Harper  examined  the  question  at  length  in  the  case  be- 
fore him,  and  decided  that  neither  the  provisions  of  the  charter, 
the  congressional  expositions  of  it,  the  policy  of  the  rule,  nor 
the  general  custom  of  banks  and  merchants,  sustained  the  plea 
of  usury  against  the  bank. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Louisiana,  where  this  contract  was 
made,  there  is  no  statute  against  usury,  and  there  being  no 
United  States  law  on  the  subject,  the  legal  points  were  on  the 
construction  of  tlie  charter,  and  general  principles  of  law.  The 
well  known  New  York  case,  of  the  bank  of  Utica  against 
Wager,  in  which  this  same  rule  of  calculating  interest  was  de- 
cided to  be  usurious,  differs  from  this  in  its  being  that  of  a state 
bank,  violating  an  express  statute  of  the  state.  The  judge  fur- 
ther suggested  that  usury  in  the  bank  would  not  void  the  secu- 
rity. The  charter  imposes  no  specific  penalty.  The  remedy  is 
on  the  part  of  the  government  for  a breach  of  charter,  not  in  the 
individual  to  make  his  obligations  void. 

It  seems  from  a part  of  the  judge’s  charge  that  he  was  expect- 
ed to  lean  against  the  institution  because  of  his  opposition  to  its 
recharter.  He  says, 

“As  to  the  argwmentum  ad  hominem,  touching  independence 
of  decision,  and  the  patriotism  of  lending  judicial  aid  in  break- 
ing down  an  institution  which  like  an  incubus  weighs  heavily  on 
the  body  politic,  I will  only  say,  that  however  much  I may  con- 
demn the  general  principles  uiron  which  it  is  founded,  as  a poli- 
tician, yet,  as  it  has  received  the  sanction  of  all  the  properly 
constituted  aiuhorities,  it  is  my  duty,  as  a judge,  to  uphold  it  iu 
the  exercise  of  all  its  legal  rights.” 


Circuit  court 
of  the 


IMPORTANT  SLAVE  CASE. 

From  Paulson’s  American  Daily  Mvertiser. 

Caleb  Johnson,  a citizen  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey, 

vs.  ‘ 

Isaac  Tompkins,  a justice  of  the  peace,  John 
Kenderdine,  Isaachar  Kenderdine,  Justinian 
Kenderdine,  John  Iredell,  Thomas  Kender-  f 
dine,  John  E.  Kenderdine,  Henry  Sandman,  t5iaie». 

Samuel  Gray,  Robert  Kenderdine,  John  Ire- 
dell, Thomas  Iredell  and  Jacob  Tompkins, 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

Name  of  Jurymen. 

1.  Jedediah  Allen,  7.  George  Rees, 

2.  Samuel  Hays,  8.  Aaron  Clement, 

3.  Robert  Donnell,  9.  William  E.  Lehman, 

4.  Rueben  Etting,  10.  Hugh  Colhoun, 

5.  James  McAlpin,  11.  George  Gorgas, 

6.  Jacob  Strembeck,  12.  Henry  Lentz. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass  vi  et  armis,  false  imprison- 
ment; and  brought  in  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States, 
Pennsylvania  district,  and  tried  before  judges  Baldwin  &x\A  Hop- 
hinson.  The  jury  were  «mpannelled  on  Monday,  the  29th 
April,  and  the  case  was  closed  on  tiie  7th  nit.  The  trial  has 
been  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  heard  in  a court,  and  ex- 
cited an  intense  interest  during  its  progress. 

The  following  is  a brief  outline  of  the  circumstances: 

Some  time  previous  to  the  moiuh  of  October,  1822,  negro 
Jack,  a slave,  the  jiroperty  of  the  plaintiff,  absconded  from  his 
master,  residing  near  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  fled  to  the  county 
of  Montgomery,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hart- 
borough,  commonly  called  the  Billet,  and  there  was  hired  by 
the  defendants,  John  and  Isaachar  Kenderdine.  On  Sunday 
morning,  the  20th  of  October,  1822,  the  plaintiff',  with  his  bro- 
ther, Ralph  Johnson,  and  his  friends,  Mcs.srs.  Withington  and 
Skilmore,  left  Princeton,  crossed  the  Delaware;  and  about  an 
lionr  before  sunset,  arrived  at  the  Billet,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
curing and  taking  up  Jack  as  a runaway  slave.  They  put  up  at 
the  best  known  tavern  in  the  village,  then  kept  by  Mr.  Marples. 
Upon  ascertaining  where  Jack  was,  they  left  their  great  coats 
and  umbrellas  at  Marples’,.and  proceeded  to  the  residence  of 
the  defendant,  John  Kenderdine,  who  lived  about  four  miles 
from  the  Billet.  They  previously  ordered  their  supper  to  be 
ready  on  their  return,  and  mentioned  to  Mar|)les  (the  landlord) 
the  object  of  their  visit,  and  what  they  were  about  to  do. 
About  dusk,  they  arrived  at  Kenderdine’s — there  was  sickness 
in  the  family,  and  the  male  members  of  the  family  were  from 
home.  Three  of  the  four  Jersey  party  left  the  wagon  in  the 
road,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  of  the  mansion  house  and  knock- 
ed at  the  door.  They  were  told  to  walk  in,  when  one  of  them 
said  an  accident  had  happened  to  their  wagon,  and  they  wished 
help.  In  an  instant  Jack  was  recognized — they  then  said  no 
accident  happened,  but  that  they  used  this  precaution  to  secure 
him.  Jack  agreed  to  go  at  once.  He  was  placed  in  the  wagon 
with  fetters,  and  upon  returning  to  the  house  and  making  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  obtain  Jack’s  clothes,  the  party  proceeded 
to  return  to  the  Billet.  There  was  contradictory  testimony  as 
to  certain  threats  alleged  to  have  been  made  in  and  on  the  road 


by  the  associates  of  the  plaintiff",  but  it  was  proved  that  they  de- 
clared that  if  they  would  go  with  them  to  the  Billet,  they  would 
satisfy  Isaachar  Kenderdine.  that  they  had  the  right  to  take  Jack. 

Before  they  started,  Isaachar  Kenderdine  had  arrived  at  his 
brother  John’s  house,  and  demanded  their  authority  to  take 
Jack.  The  taking  was  conducted  so  quietly  that  it  was  not 
heard  in  the  sick  room  rip  stairs. 

Before  the  party  had  got  back  to  the  Billet,  they  were  over- 
taken by  John  and  Isaachar  Kenderdine,  and  a large  assemblage 
of  persons  who  had  been  collected;  were  attacked  with  stones 
and  clubs;  the  plaintiff  received  a blow  which  produced  a con- 
tusion on  the  side  of  the  head,  and  the  physician  pronounced  it 
a serious  wound.  When 'they  arrived  at  the  Billet,  they  were 
surrourrded  by  a mob  of  40  or  50  persons,  and  were  compelled 
to  go  at  once  to  judge  McNiel,  an  associate  judge  of  Montgo- 
mery county,  to  prove  their  property.  The  plaintiff  being  very 
weak,  begged  to  stay  till  morning.  This  was  refused,  and  the 
plaintiff  and  one  of  his  associates  rode  in  their  wagon,  and  the 
other  two  walked  to  the  residence  of  the  judge.  Among  the 
crowd  were  the  defendants,  Tompkins,  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  the  constable  Silas  Roney,  who  was  at  that  time  only  a 
spectator.  When  they  arrived  at  the  residence  of  judge  McNiel, 
a partial  hearing  took  place,  and  the  judge  recommended  a fur- 
ther hearing  as  to  the  slavery  of  Jack,  and  that  in  the  mean  time 
justice  Tompkins  should  commit  Jack  to  jail,  and  bind  over  the 
plaintiff  and  his  associates  to  prosecute  his  claim.  John  and 
Isaachar  Kenderdine  went  to  justice  Tompkins  and  entered  se- 
curity in  $800  for  the  appearance  of  Jack  to  answer  the  claim  of 
his  master.  The  constable  and  the  mob  then  conducted  the 
Jersey  party  back  to  the  tavern,  and  kept  them  in  custody  till 
the  next  day. 

The  defendant  gave  in  evidence  that  judge  McNiel  had  direct- 
ed John  Kenderdine  to  bring  the  plaintiff  and  his  party  before 
him,-by  force,  if  they  resisted,  but  judge  McNiel  stated  that  he 
meant  legal  force,  and  when  they  were  before  him,  seeing  a jus- 
tice of  the  peace  (Tompkins)  and  the  constable  (Roney)  in 
company,  he  believed  they  tvere  brought  before  him  by  legal 
authority. 

During  the  night,  Withington  escaped  and  came  to  the  eityj 
and  it  was  supposed  gave  information  to  the  friends  of  the  plain- 
tiff of  his  detention;  the  remaining  three  were  treated  with  great 
severity,  being  refused  everr  a bed.  Before  daylight  on  Monday 
morning,  a compromise  was  agreed  to  by  all  the  parties  who 
were  present,  and  the  plaintiff  offered  to  manumit  Jack  and  pay 
the  expenses.  A message  was  despatched  to  John  Kenderdine 
to  obtain  his  consent,  but  he  peremptorily  refused,  declaring 
they  should  be  prosecuted.  On  Monday  morning,  the  three 
Jerseymen  were  taken  before  Justice  Tompkins,  and  security 
in  $6,000  was  required  of  them  to  answer  the  charge  of  kidnap- 
ping. The  plaintiff  and  his  party  not  being  able  at  that  lime  to 
give  the  security,  the  justice  was  proceeding  to  write  a commit- 
ment, when  the  constable  interposed  and  said  he  would  be  se- 
curity for  their  appearance  on  the  next  day.  They  were  ac- 
cordingly conducted  back  to  Marple’s  tavern  and  remained 
there  under  custody  till  the  next  day,  ff'uesday.  During  the  se- 
cond night,  John  Kenderdine,  and  eight  or  ten  of  his  friends, 
came  to  the  tavern,  and  insisted  upon  taking  charge  of  the  pri- 
soners; some  of  the  party  behaved  with  great  rudeness.  The 
constable  remonstrated,  but  they  persisted,  and  he  withdrew 
from  the  charge.  On  Tuesday  the  friends  of  the  Jersey  party 
arrived  from  Newtown,  in  Bucks  county,  and  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  they  entered  into  security  in  $2,000,  respectively, 
and  one  security  in  the  like  sum  to  appear  at  the  next  court  of 
quarter  sessions,  to  answer  the  charge  of  kidnapping.  John  and 
Isaachar  Kenderdine  were  bound  over  to  testify  against  them. 
The  grand  jury  examined  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  and 
returned  a true  bill.  At  the  trial  at  Norristown,  Montgomery 
county,  before  the  petit  jury,  great  excitement  against  Johnson 
and  his  co  defendants,  prevailed.  A subscription  was  made  to 
employ  additional  counsel  to  aid  the  attorney  general  in  con- 
ducting the  prosecution;  after  a long  and  arduous  trial,  the  de- 
fendants were  acquitted,  and  negro  Jack  was  delivered  up  to 
his  master,  Caleb  Johnson,  the  present  plaintiff,  by  order  of 
judge  Jones,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of 
Montgomery  county. 

There  never  was  any  authority  in  writing,  either  warrant  or 
commitment,  to  detain  the  Jersey  party;  there  never  was  any 
hearing  on  oath  or  affirmation,  nor  was  there  any  complaint 
made  on  oath  or  affirmation  before  judge  McNiel  or  justice 
Tompkins  on  Monday;  the  evidence  was  contradictory  whether 
any  complaint  on  oath  or  affirmation  was  made  before  justice 
Tompkins  on  Tuesday. 

On  the  present  trial  there  was  no  dispute  that  Jack  was  a 
slave — since  his  restoration  to  liis  master  he  had  manumitted 
him.  Jack  was  now  living  near  to  his  master  in  the  vicinity  of 
Princeton,  and  had  attended  the  last  court  as  a witness  for  the 
plaintiff,  when  the  trial  was  postponed.  Caleb  Johnson  the 
plaintiff  was  a farmer  of  considerable  wealth  and  unexception- 
able character,  it  appeared  also  that  the  defendants  were  men 
of  moderate  property,  also  of  fair  character  and  higlily  respect- 
able members  of  the  society  of  friends. 

Separate  suits  brought  by  Ralph  Johnson  and  Skilmore  w'ere 
pending,  and  prosecutions  against  seven  of  the  defendants  for 
the  penalties  of  $500,  each  imposed  for  obstructing  the  recovery 
of^fugitive  slaves  under  the  act  of  congress  of  IQth  February, 

A wide  range  was  taken  by  the  respective  counsel  in  their 
addresses  to  the  jury.  The  abstract  merit  of  slavery,  the  ira- 
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portance  of  securing  to  the  owners  of  slaves,  their  rights,  and 
ilie  impolicy  and  injustice  of  conniving  at  the  escape  of  fugitive 
slaves  were  fully  considered  and  discussed. 

On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  it  was  contended  that  this  was  a 
high  hapded  violation  of  all  law  and  authority  on  the  part  of  the 
del'endants,  and  that  they  should  he  punished  with  most  exem-. 
plary  severity. 

The  counsel  of  the  defendants  justified  them  in  every  part  of 
their  conduct,  and  contended  that  in  points  ol  law  as  well  as 
merit,  they  were  entitled  to  an  acquittal. 

The  court,  in  a most  able  and  decided  charge,  in.«trncted  the 
jury,  that  the  plainlifl' and  his  associates  were  juslilicil  in  every 
step  that  they  Jiad  taken  to  recover  the.slave;  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  union  depended  on  the  alfording  to  the  owners  of 
slaves  all  legal  and  proper  facilities  to  rer  over  theii  property; 
that  the  proceedings  of  the  defendants  from  the  commeiiceinent 
to  the  conclusion  had  been  without  color  of  authoriiy,  and  in 
direct  violation  of  the  consiilution  (*l  the  United  iStates,  and  the 
stale  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  only  questions  were,  which  of 
the  defendants  had  participated  in  those  irregularities,  and  what 
amount  of  damages  should  be  given.  The  jury  retired  the  6th 
instant,  and  same  day  came  into  court  with  a verdict  for  the 
plaintiff' of  ^4,000,  and  a verdict  of  not  guilty  against  the  other 
defendants — Jacob  Tompkins,  John  E.  Kenderdine,  Thomas 
Kenderdine,  Robert  Kenderdine,  and  Thomas  Iredell,  Eenry 
Sandman,  Samuel  Gray. 

The  jury,  we  understand,  formally  requested  judge  Baldwin 
to  furnish  a copy  of  his  r harge  for  publication. 

Couu'iel — Thomas  Kittera  and  Josiah  Randall,  esquires,  for 
the  plaintiffs:  IFm.  Rawlc,  jr.  and  John  Sergeant,  esquires,  lor 
the  defendants. 

[(f(j='rhe  opinion  of  the  court  shall  be  inserted  in  extenso — 
though  its  length  is  great.] 

— 

GEORGIA  CONVENTION. 

On  Monday,  the  13th  of  May,  the  convention  took  up  the  re- 
port of  the  committee,  and  the  substitutes  offered  by  several 
members. 

After  some  debate,  the  convention  agreed  to  take  up  a substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Mays,  of  DeKalb,  by  sections.  The  first 
section  provides  for  the  org:inization  of  tlie  senate,  and  divides 
the  state  into  senatorial  districts,  of  two  counties  each,  without 
regard  to  population,  &c.  A motion  to  strike  out  two  was  de- 
cided in  the  negative — yeas  114,  nays  128.  A substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Bowen,  of  Jackson,  wois  also  negatived,  v(>as  93,  nays 
150.  Tlie  question  was  then  taken  on  agreeing  to  the  fir.<t  sec 
tion  of  Mr.  Mays’  substitute,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative, 
yeas  162,  nays  81.  The  second  section  provides  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  house  of  representatives,  by  the  election  of  mem- 
bers according  to  white  population.  Mr.  Dawson  offered  an 
amendment  to  this  section,  changing  the  basis  of  representation 
by  white  population , as  provided  in  that  section,  for  the  federal 
representation.  The  question  on  this  amendment  was  decided  in 
the  negative,  yeas  123,  nays  126.  Another  substitute  was  offer- 
ed, incorporating  the  federal  representation  as  a basis,  w'hich  was 
rejected,  yeas  100,  nays  138.  After  another  substitute  had  been 
offered  and  rejected,  the  question  was  taken  on  agreeing  to  the 
section,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative,  yeas  126,  nays  110. 

On  Tuesday,  a very  animated  debate  arose  on  a motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  of  the  preceding  day  on  the  question  of  agree- 
ing to  tlie  adoption  of  Mr.  Mays’  siibslitiile,  w'hich  was  decided 
in  the  negative,  yeas  114,  nays  130.  The  convention  then  ad- 
journed to  4 o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

At  four  o’clock,  the  3d  and  4th  sections  of  the  substitute  of 
Mr.  Mays,  were  taken  up.  An  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Harris  was  taken  into  consideration.  By  it  the  house  is  to  con- 
sist of  144  members,  except  in  tlie  formation  of  new  counties. 
These  144  members  are  to  be  distributed  as  follow's;  15  counties 
having  the  highest  number  of  white  population,  to  be  entitled 
each  to  3 members;  25  counties  having  the  next  highest  number 
of  white  pofmlnlion,  to  be  entitled  each  to  2 members;  and  the 
remaning  49  counties  to  one  member  each.  After  every  census, 
a new  apportionment  to  he  made  by  the  legislature,  and  should 
new  counties  have  been  created,  the  counties  entitled  to  a lar- 
ger number  of  representatives  than  one,  to  be  reduced,  &c. 
This  amendment  was  received,  yeas  140,  nays  92.  Some  other 
amendments  w'ere  proposed,  but  rejected.  On  Wednesday,  Mr. 
Harris  offered  a section,  dividing  and  distributing  the  state  into 
senatorial  districts,  in  the  number  previously  agreed  on.  I'he 
section  was  adopted,  yeas  151,  nays  79.  Several  other,  proposi- 
tions were  made  and  rejected.  In  the  afternoon  the  conven- 
tion adjourned  sine  die. 

GEORGIA  AND  THE  OHEROKEES. 

From  the  Federal  Union,  May  16. 

The  Chehokees.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  a short  time 
since,  we  made  a few  remarks  on  tile  very  reprehensible  at- 
tempt made  by  certain  person.s  to  convince  tl>e  Cherokees,  that 
the  president  would  sustain  them  in  their  opposition  loourlaws, 
in  which  w>e  expressed  the  “hope  that  president  Jackson  would 
embrace  some  early  opportunity  to  convince  the  Cherokees  of  their 
true  situation,  and.  that  his  mind  had.  undergone  no  change  hi  re- 
lation to  their  r is. his  and  pretensions.''  We  have  had  this  hope 
fully  and  early  gratified.  We  were  well  apprized  of  the  e.xer- 
tions  on  foot  by  oiir  vigilant  governor  to  disabuse  the  ptiblic  opi- 
nion, and  to  convince  the  fieople  of  Georgia,  both  white  men 
and  red  men,  that  the  inachinatiuns  of  their  enemies  were  in 


vain — for  we  consider  them  the  enemies  of  both — and  we  felt  a 
most  confident  conviction  that  the  president  stilt  held  his  uni- 
form sentiments  upon  this  subject.  The  correspondence  this 
day  published  by  governor  Lumpkin  in  our  columns,  sets  the 
question  at  rest;  and  they  must  now  blush,  who  have,  in  any 
way,  deceived  the  Indians  with  that  belief  that  the  revenue  col- 
lection act,  called  the  force  act,  would  give  them  any  aid.  Lan- 
guage cannot  be  more  express  than  that  used  by  the  secretary 
ot  war,  Mr.  Cass,  ami  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  Mr. 
Herring.  Mr.  Cass  says — “These  letters  will  undoubtedly  re- 
move any  errors  which  may  have  jirevailed,  and  will  shew  that 
the  opinions  of  the  president  are  unchanged."  Mr.  Herring  says 
— “The  president  yet  thinks,  a.<  he  has  always  thought,  the  exe- 
cutive has  no  consiitutionul  risht  to  apply  military  force  to  re- 
move persons  from  any  parts  of  the  states  of  Georgia  or  .Alaba- 
ma." Again  he  says:  “1  am  instructed,  further  to  express  to  you 
the  opinion  of  the  president,  that  the  immediate  removal  of  your 
people,  in  conformity  with  the  very  liberal  terms  held  out  to 
them,  offers  the  only  prospect  of  their  permanent  and  prosperous 
establishment."  'J’hese  letters  are  official,  and  convey  directly 
the  vwwvs  and  wishes  of  the  president — and  any  man  who  would 
hereafter  attempt  to  misrepresent  them,  deserves  the  reproba- 
tion of  every  Georgian. 

Executive  department,  Ga.  Millcdgeville,  May  14,  1833. 

In  order  to  correct  various  misrepresentarion.«,  circulated 
through  the  press  and  other  channels,  I have  to  request  news- 
paper editors,  friendly  to  the  great  interest  of  the  country,  and 
especially  that  of  Georgia,  to  publish  the  following  correspon- 
dence. WILSON  LUMPKIN. 

EtccuUvc  department,  Ga.  Milled geville,  .April  26,  1833. 
Hon.  Levis  Cass,  secretary  of  war. 

Sir— A few  days  ago  I addressed  a letter  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  our  Indian  relations,  which 
I reqiie.sted  might  be  submitted  to  you. 

In  connection  with  the  same  subject,  1 herewith  enclose  you 
a copy  of  a letter,  received  by  me  a few  days  ago  from  a re- 
spectable gentleman,  who  residi:s  in  the  neighborhood  of  John 
Ross.  That  gentleman,  with  various  others,  inform  me,  that 
Ro.“s  is  exhibiting  this  indiscreet  letter,  and  impressing  the  igno- 
rant Indians  and  Indian  countrymen,  with  the  belief,  that  he  is 
authorised  to  say,  from  the  authority  of  the  war  department, 
that  in  a short  time,  all  the  Georgia  settlers,  who  have  settled 
under  the  authority  of  the  laws  of  Georgia,  will  be  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  United  States’ army.  There  may  be  .gome 
exaggeration  in  these  statements;  but  I am  forced  to  the  con- 
cision, from  what  1 have  heard,  and  from  the  reading  of  this 
imprudent  letter,  that  great  efforts  are  making  in  that  country  to 
mislead  and  delude  the  unfortunate  Cherokees. 

I do  not  hesitate  in  my  reply  to  such  communications,  to  as- 
sure the  people  of  that  country,  that  no  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  view’s  of  the  federal  executive,  and  that  the  Indians,  so 
long  as  they  choose  to  remain  in  Georgia,  must  yield  implicit 
obedience  to  the  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  state.  And  that 
no  power  of  the  federal  government  will  ever  be  exerted  to  re- 
move the  inhabitants  who  have  settled  under  the  authority  of 
the  state,  &c.  &c.  I am  engaged  in  using  all  the  means  in  my 
power  to  counteract  the  mischievous  influence  of  the  enemies 
of  good  order  in  this  half  settled  country.  But  1 consider  it 
highly  important  that  you  should,  with  all  possible  despatch, 
make  such  a communication  to  the  Cherokees,  as  shall  put  an 
end  to  all  false  stories  of  the  character  pointed  out.  Such  a 
communication  should  be  publicly  and  authentically  made  to 
the  w'hole  peofde,  who  may  assemble  at  their  council  on  the 
14th  of  next  month.  It  is  submitted  to  your  consideration, 
whether  a communication  from  you  or  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  himself,  might  not  be  made  through  me  to  the  Cherokees 
most  effectually.  At  any  rate,  please  to  let  me  hear  from  you 
immediately  on  thi.s  subject,  fori  deem  it  indispensable, at  their 
approaching  council,  by  some  means,  to  remove  the  idle  delu- 
sion into  which  these  people  are  led,  by  the  exertions  of  bad 
men.  If  the  copy  of  the  letter  which  I enclose  you,  be  not  a 
forgery,  it  deserves  strong  reprehension.  Such  productions, 
from  such  a quarter,  are  most  mischievous.  With  great  respect, 
your  obedient  servant,  WILSON  LUMPKIN. 

[Here  follows  the  letter  above  referred  to.] 

Department  of  ivar,  offiice  of  Indian  affairs,  March  14, 1833. 

Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  8th  instant,  addressed  to  the  secretary 
of  war  on  the  subject  of  intrusion  on  Cherokee  land  by  white 
citizens,  has  been  referred  to  this  office  for  reply. 

It  cannot  he  denied  that  your  complaints  are  well  founded, 
and  that  your  people  have  sustained  injuries  from  the  rapacity 
and  lawless  conductor  our  citizens.  It  is,  however,  in  some 
degree  an  unavoidable  evil,  incident  to  the  present  condition  of 
your  tribe,  and  no  blame  is  fairly  attributable  to  the  department 
on  that  account,  It  is  due  to  the  secretary  of  war  to  say,  that 
as  soon,  as  he  received  notice  of  intruders  having  presented 
themselves  oti  your  land,  he  gave  orders  for  their  expulsion. 
These  orders  will  now  be  repeated,  and  a military  force  will 
forthwith  be  sent  to  the  assailed  parts  of  your  countrj’,  for  the 
pur|)Ose  of  expelling  and  keeping  off'intruders.  And  orders  will 
also  be  given  to  the  district  attorney  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
secute for  trespass,  all  such  as  may  dare  to  return  after  their 
expblsion.  You  cannot  consider  it  a misplaced  assurance,  and 
it  is  made  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  the  department  che- 
rishes deep  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  yoar  nation,  and  will. 
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to  the  extent  of  its  powers,  eruleavor  to  promote  it.  With  high 
respect,  your  liumble,  servant,  ELBERT  HERRING. 

Messrs.  John  Rots  and  others,  Cherokee  delegation. 

Department  o f r'-ar,  May  2,  1833. 

Sir:  I had  the  honor  to  receive  your  letter  of  the  26th  ult. 
together  with  llie  copy  of  one  from  the  commissioner  of  Inilian 
affairs,  dated  March  and  addressed  to  some  of  the  princi- 
pal men  among  the  Cherokees. 

Before  tlie  receipt  of  your  letter,  application  had  been  made 
by  some  of  the  Cherokees,  to  know  wliclher  any  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  opinions  of  the  president,  respecting  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  the  e.xecutive  to  remove  persons  from  land 
claimed  by  the  Indians,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  had  been 
extended  over  such  land.  They  stated  that  they  made  the  in- 
quiry because  some  of  their  people  had  taken  up  such  an  im- 
pression, founded  on  the  above  letter  of  the  commissioner.  Im- 
mediate measures  were  taken  to  correct  this  misapprehension, 
and  explanatory  letters,  copies  of  which  I have  the  honor  to  en- 
close, were  written,  and  despatched  to  col.  Montgomery,  the 
Cherokee  agent,  major  Curry,  the  special  agent  for  emigration, 
and  to  the  Cherokee  persons  who  sought  the  information. 
These  letters  will  undoubtedly  remove  any  errors  w hich  ntay 
have  prevailed,  and  will  show  that  the  opinions  of  the  presidi  nt 
are  unchanged.  Very  respectfully,  I have  the  honor  to  be,  your 
obedient  servant,  LEWIS  CASS. 

His  excellency,  Wilson  Lumpkin,  ^lilledgeville,  Georgia. 

Department  of  war,  office  of  huHnn  affairs.  May  1, 18.33. 

Sir:  Jn  consequence  of  an  application  from  several  of  the 
Cherokees,  I have  been  instructed  by  the  secretary  of  W'ar  to 
call  your  attention  to  my  letter  to  you  of  March  15lh,  1833,  and 
to  say  to  you  that  the  provisions  of  that  letter  relate  solely  to 
those  portions  of  the  Cherokee  country  within  the  states  of  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina,  and  over  which  the  laws  of  those 
states  have  not  been  extended.  The  views  of  the  president 
upon  this  subject  have  been  loo  often  and  too  publicly  express- 
ed, to  leave  any  doubt  of  the  course  which,  in  his  opinion,  should 
be  pursued.  And  this  explamition  would  have  been  considered 
unnecessary,  had  not  some  of  the  Cherokees  intimated  different 
views.  The  president  yet  thinks,  as  he  has  always  thought,  the 
executive  has  no  constitutional  right  to  apply  military  force  to 
remove  persons  from  any  part  of  life  states  of  Georgia  or  Alaba- 
ma. I am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 

Col.  H.  Montgomery.  ELBERT  HERRING. 

Department  of  war,  office  of  Indian  affairs.  May  1,  1833. 

Sir:  Enclosed  I transmit  you  copies  of  tw'O  letters  of  this 
date,  one  endorsed  to  the  agent,  col.  Montgomery,  and  the  other 
to  several  of  the  Cherokees.  You  will  see  by  these  letters,  that 
some  misapprehen.sion  has.  existed,  or  has  been  effected,  re- 
specting the  purport  of  an  order  sent  by  this  office  to  col.  Mont- 
gomery «)ii  the  15th  March  last,  for  the  removal  of  intruders  from 
the  Cherokee  country. 

That  order  is  intended  to  operate  only  upon  the  Cherokee 
lands  within  the  states  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  over 
w’hich  the  state  laws  have  not  been  extended.  The  views  of 
the  executive  on  this  subject  have  been  so  well  knowui,  that  it 
was  not  supposed  that  any  mistake  could  arise.  If,  however, 
any  has  arisen,  it  will  be  cleared  up  by  these  instruclion,s.  I am 
directed  to  communicate  these  facts  to  you,  that  you  may  be 
aware  of  the  precise  views  of  the  president,  and  that  you  maj' 
correct  any  erroneous  impressions  which  may  have  been  made, 
and  which  may  have  a tendency  to  prevent  a favorable  decision 
by  the  Cherokee  council,  which  is  about  to  convene.  Very  re- 
spectffilly,  your  obedient  servant,  ELBERT  HERRING. 

Benjamin  F.  Curry,  esq. 

Department  of  war,  office  of  Indian  affairs.  May  1,  1833. 

Gentlemen;  I have  been  directed  by  the  secretary  of  war  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to  him  of  April  5th,  and 
to  inform  you  that  no  change  w'hatever  has  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  of  the  president,  so  often  expressed  to  jmur  people,  and 
so  clearly  stated  in  the  letters  to  which  you  allude,  from  the 
war  department,  of  February  2d  and  20th,  1833,  as  w'ell  as  in 
previous  communications  respecting  the  constitutional  right  of 
the  executive  to  apply  military  force  to  the  removal  of  persons 
from  any  part  of  the  Indian  country  over  which  the  laws  of  the 
proper  states  have  been  extended.  My  letters  to  Mr.  Ross  and 
others  of  the  14th  March,  and  to  col.  Montgomery  of  the  15th  of 
March,  w'cre  intended  to  relate  solely  to  that  part  of  the  Chero- 
kee country  lying  within  the  stati's  of  North  Carolina  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  over  wdiich  these  states  have  not  extended  their  ju- 
risdiction. The  whole  view's  of  tiie  executive  w'ore  so  well 
known  to  your  people,  that  it  w.as  not  supposed  that  any  misap- 
prehension on  this  subject  could  have  existed.  And  I am  di- 
rected to  state  to  you  clearly,  that  the  opinions  of  the  president, 
heretofore  expressed,  are  unchanged,  and  that  no  interference 
with  the  laws  of  the  respective  states  on  this  subject,  must  be 
expected.  These  views  have  been  comnpinicated  to  col.  Mont- 
gomery, though  they  cannot  be  necessary  for  his  action  in  the 
matter.  And  I am  instructed  further  to  express  to  you  the  opi- 
nion of  the  president,  that  the  immediate  removal  of  your  peo 
pie,  in  conformity  with  the  very  liberal  terms  held  out  to  them, 
offers  the  only  prospect  of  their  permanent  and  prosperous  es- 
tablishment. Very  respectfully,  I am,  srentlemen,  your  obedient 
servant,  ELBERT  HERRING. 

John  Bidge,  esq.  and  others,  Head  of  Coosa. 


TREATY  WITH  RUSSIA. 

By  the  president  of  the  United  States  of  .America. 

A PROCI.-^MATION. 

llliereas  a treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce,  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  his  maje>ty  the  emperor  of  all  the 
Russias — together  wiih  a separate  article  thereto — was  conclud- 
ed aud  signed  at  St.  Feteivbuigh  on  the  sixth,  (eighteenth),  day 
of  Ueci  tuber,  in  the  year  (jf  ourLoid  one  thousaml  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  which  tri  aty  and  separate  article  are,  word  for 
word,  as  follows: 

In  the  name  of  the  most  holy  and  indicisihlc  trinity: 

The  United  States  of  America,  and  his  majesty  the.emperor  of 
all  the  Russias,  equally  animated  with  the  desire  of  main- 
taining the  relations  of  good  understanding,  which  have  hi- 
therto so  hafipily  subsisted  between  their  respective  stales, 
and  of  extending  and  consolidating  the  commercial  intercourse 
betw'een  them,  have  agreed  to  enter  into  negotiatitms  for  the 
conclusion  ol'  a treaty  of  navigation  and  commerce:  For 
wliich  pur|)oso  the  president  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
ferred full  powers  on  James  Buchanan,  their  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  minister  ]denipotenliary  near  his  imperial 
majesty;  and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias  has 
eonfeired  like  powers  on  the  sieur  Charles  Robert  count  de 
Nes,>-elrode,  his  vice  chancellor,  knight  of  the  orders  of  Rus- 
sia, and  of  many  others,  &c.  and  the  said  plenipotentiaries 
having  exchangeil  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due 
form,  liave  concluded  and  signed  the  following  articles: 

ARTICLE  I. 

There  shall  be  between  the  territories  of  the  high  contracting 
parlies,  a reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation.  The 
inh;tbitants  of  their  respective  slates  shall,  mniually,  have  li- 
brnty  to  enter  tile  ports,  places  and  rivers  of  tlie  leriitories  of 
each  party,  wherever  foreign  commerce  is  permitted.  They 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all  parts  whatsoever 
of  said  territories,  in  order  to  attend  to  their  afiairs,  and  they 
shall  enjoy,  to  that  effect,  the  same  security  and  protection  as 
natives  of  the  country  wherein  they  resiiie.on  eonrlition  of  their 
submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there  prevailing,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  regulations  in  force  concerning  commerce. 

ARTICLE  II. 

Russian  vessels  arriving,  either  ladrn  or  in  ballast,  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  of  America;  and  reciprocally,  vessels 
of  the  United  States  arriving,  either  laden  or  in  ballast,  in  the 
ports  of  the  empire  of  Russia,  shall  be  treated,  on  their  entrancu, 
during  their  stay,  and  at  their  departure,  upon  tiic  same  footing 
as  national  vessels,  coining  from  the  same  place,  w'ith  respect 
to  the  duties  of  tonnage.  In  regard  to  light  house  duties, 
pilotage  aiod  port  charges,  as  well  as  to  tlie  fees  and  perquisites 
of  public  officers,  and  all  other  duties  and  charges,  of  whatever 
kind  or  denomination,  levied  upon  vessels  of  commerce,  in 
the  name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local  authorities, 
or  of  any  inivate  establishments  whatsoever,  the  high  contract- 
ing parties  shall  reciprocally  treat  each  other  upon  the  footing 
of  the  most  favored  nations  witlrwhom  they  have  not  treaties 
now  actually  in  force,  regulating  the  said  duties  and  charges  on 
the  basis  of  an  entire  reciprocity. 

ARTICLE  III. 

All  kinds  of  merchandi-e  and  articles  of  commerce,  which 
may  be  lawfully  imported  into  the  ports  of  the  empire  of  Russia 
in  Russian  vessels,  may,  also,  be  so  imported  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  vi  ithout  paying  other  or  higher  du- 
ties or  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in 
the  name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local  author 
rities,  or  of  any  private  establishment  whatsoever,  th.an  if  the 
same  merchandise  or  articles  of  commerce  had  been  imported 
in  Russian  vessels.  And  reciproc.-illy,  all  kind  of  merchandise 
and  articles  of  commerce,  wiiich  may  he  lawfully  imported 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  vessels  of 
said  states,  may,  also,  be  so  imported  in  Russian  vessels,  with- 
out paying  other  or  higher  duties  or  charges,  of  whatever  kind 
or  denomination,  levied  in  the  name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the 
government,  the  local  aiithorilies,  or  of  any  private  establish- 
ments whatsoever,  than  if  the  same  merchandise  or  articles  of 
commerce  had  been  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

It  is  understood  that  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  two 
preceding  articles,  are,  to  their  full  extent,  applicable  to  Rus- 
sian vessels  and  their  cargoes,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and  reei|)rorally,  to  vessels  of  the  said  states 
and  their  cargoes,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  empire  of  Russia, 
whether  the  said  vessels  clear  directly  from  the  ports  of  the 
country  to  whivh  they  respectively  belong,  or  from  the  ports  of 
any  other  foreign  country. 

ARTICI.E  V. 

All  kind  of  merchandise  and  articles  of  commerce,  which 
may  be  law'fully  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  national  vessels,  may,  also,  be  exported  there- 
from in  Russian  vessels  without  paying  other  or  higher  duties 
or  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the 
name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local  authorities, 
or  of  any  private  establishments  w'hatsoever,  than  if  the  same 
merchandise  or  articles  of  commerce,  had  been  exported  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States  of  America.  And  reciprocally,  all 
kind  of  mi  rchandise  and  articles  of  commerce,  which  may  be 
lawfully  exported  from  the  ports  of  the  empire  of  Russia  in  na- 
tional vessels,  may  also  be  exported  therefrom  in  vessels  of  the 
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United  States  of  America,  without  paying  other  or  Jiigher  du- 
ties or  charges  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the 
name,  or  to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local  authorities, 
or  of  any  private  establishments  whatsoever,  than  if  the  same 
merchandise  or  articles  of  commerce  had  been  exported  in  Rus- 
sian vessels. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

No  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation 
into  the  United  States,  of  any  article,  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  Russia;  and  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  importation  into  the  empire  of  Russia,  of  any  article,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  than  are,  or  shall 
be,  payable  on  the  like  article,  being  the  produce  or  manufac- 
ture of  any  other  foreign  country.  Nor  shall  any  prohibition  be 
imposed  on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  any  article  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  or  of  Russia,  to  or 
from  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  from  the  ports  of 
the  Russian  empire,  which  shall  not  equally  extend  to  all  other 
nations. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

It  is  expressly  understood  that  the  preceding  articles  If,  IIT 
IV,  V and  VI,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the  coastwise  naviga- 
tion of  either  of  the  two  countries,  which  each  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  reserves  exclusively  to  itself. 

ARTICLE  VlII, 

The  two  contracting  parties  shall  have  the  liberty  of  having 
in  their  respective  ports,  consuls,  vice  consuls,  agents  and 
commissaries,  of  their  own  appointment,  who  shall  enjoy  the 
same  privileges  and  powers,  as  those  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tions; but  if  any  such  consul  shall  exercise  commerce,  they 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  same  laws  and  usages  to  which  the 
private  individuals  of  their  nation  are  submitted,  in  the  same 
place. 

The  consuls,  vice  consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  shall  have 
the  right,  as  such,  to  sit  as  Judges  and  arbitrators  in  such  dif- 
ferences as  may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  nation  whose  interests  are  committed 
to  their  charge,  without  the  interference  of  the  local  autho- 
rities, unless  the  conduct  of  the  crews,  or  of  the  captain,  should 
disturb  the  order  or  the  tranquillity  of  the  country,  or  the  said 
consuls,  vice  consuls,  or  commercial  agents  should  require 
their  assistance  to  cause  their  decisions  to  be  carried  into  effect 
or  supported.  It  is,  however,  understood,  that  this  species  of 
judgment  or  arbitration  shall  not  deprive  the  contending  parties 
of  the  right  they  have  to  resort,  on  their  return,  to  the  judicial 
authority  of  their  country. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

The  said  consuls,  vice  consuls  and  commercial  agents,  are 
authorised  to  require  the  assistance  of  the  local  authorities,  for 
the  search,  arrest,  detention  and  imprisonment  of  the  deserters 
from  the  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  of  their  country. 
For  this  purpose  they  shall  apply  to  the  competent  tribunals, 
judges  and  officers,  and  shall,  in  writing,  demand  said  deserters, 
proving  by  the  exhibition  of  the  registers  of  the  vessels,  the 
rolls  of  the  crews,  or  by  other  official  docirments,  that  such  in- 
dividuals formed  part  of  the  crews;  and  this  reclamation  being 
thus  substantiated,  the  surrender  shall  not  be  refused. 

Such  deserters,  when  arrested,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  said  consuls,  vice  consuls,  or  commercial  agents,  and 
may  be  confined  in  the  public  prisons,  at  the  request  and  cost 
of  those  who  shall  claim  them,  in  order  to  be  detained  until 
the  lime  when  they  shall  be  restored  to  the  vessels  to  which 
tliey  belaitiged,  or  sent  back  to  their  own  country  by  a vessel  of 
the  same  nation,  or  any  other  vessel  whatsoever.  But  if  not 
sent  back  within  four  months  from  the  day  of  their  arrest,  they 
shall  be  set  at  liberty,  and  shall  not  be  again  arrested  for  the 
same  cause. 

However,  if  the  deserter  should  be  found  to  have  committed 
any  crime  or  offence,  his  surrender  may  be  delayed  until  the 
tribunal  before  which  his  case  shall  be  depending,  shall  have 
pronounced  its  sentence,  and  such  sentence  shall  have  been 
carried  into  effect. 

ARTICLE  X. 

The  citizens  and  subjects  of  each  of  the  high  contr.acting  par- 
ties shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  their  personal  goods  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  other,  by  testament,  donation,  or  other- 
wise, and  their  representatives,  being  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
other  parly,  shall  succeed  to  their  said  personal  goods,  whether 
by  testament  or  ah  intestato,  and  may  take  possession  thereof, 
either  by  themselves,  or  by  others  acting  for  them,  and  dispose 
of  the  same,  at  will,  paying  to  the  profit  of  the  respective  go- 
vernments, such  duties  only  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
wherein  the  said  goods  are,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases. 
And  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the  representative,  such  care 
shall  be  taken  of  the  said  goods,  as  would  be  taken  of  the  goods 
ofan.ativeof  the  same  country  in  like  case,  until  the  lawful 
owner  may  take  measures  for  receiving  them.  And  if  a ques- 
tion should  arise  among  several  claimants  as  to  which  of  them 
said  goods  belong,  the  samo  shall  be  decided  finally  by  the  haws 
and  judges  of  the  land  wherein  the  said  goods  are.  And  where, 
on  the  d'catii  of  any  person  holding  nail  estate,  within  the  terri- 
tories of  oik;  of  the  liigh  contracting  [larties,  such  r(-al  estate 
would,  i)y  the  laws  of  the  land,  descend  on  a citizen  or  subject 
of  the  other  party,  who,  by  reason  of  alienage  may  he  incapable 
of  holding  it,  he  shall  be  allowed  the  time  fixed  by  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  in  case  the  laws  of  the  country  actually  in  force 
may  not  have  fixed  any  such  time,  he  shall  then  bo  allowed  a 
reasonable  time  to  sell  such  real  estate  and  to  withdraw  and. 


expoit  the  proceeds  without  molestation,  and  without  paying  to 
the  profit  of  the  respective  governments  any  other  dues  than 
those  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  wherein  said  real 
estate  is  situated,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  in  like  cases.  But  this 
article  shall  not  derogate,  in  any  manner,  from  the  force  of  the 
laws  already  published,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  published 
by  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  to  prevent  the 
emigration  of  his  subjects. 

ARTICLE  XI. 

If  either  party  shall,  hereafter,  grant  to  any  other  nation,  any 
particular  favor  in  navigation  or  commerce,  it  shall,  immediate- 
ly, become  common  to  the  other  party,  freely,  where  it  is  freely 
granted  to  such  other  nation,  or  on  yielding  the  same  compen- 
sation, when  the  grant  is  conditional. 

ARTICLE  XII. 

The  present  treaty,  of  which  the  effect  shall  extend,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be 
applicable  thereto,  shall  continue  in  force  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-nine,  and  if,  one  year  before  that  day,  one  of  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  not  have  announced  to  the  other,  by  an 
official  notification,  its  intention  to  arrest  the  operation  thereof, 
this  treaty  shall  remain  obligatory  one  year  beyond  that  day, 
and  so  on,  until  the  expiration  of  the  year  which  shall  com- 
mence after  the  date  of  a similar  notific.ation. 

ARTICLE  XIII. 

The  present  treaty  shall  be  approved  and  ratified  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate  of  the  said  states,  and  by  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  ex- 
changed in  the  city  of  Washington  within  the  space  of  one  year, 
or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  signed 
the  present  treaty,  in  duplicate,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seal 
of  their  arms.  Done  at  St.  Petersburg  the  sixth  (eighteenth) 
December,  in  the  year  of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-two.  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

NESSELRODE. 

SEPARATE  ARTICLE. 

Certain  relations  of  proximity,  and  anterior  engagements, 
have  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  imperial  government  to  regu- 
late the  commercial  relations  of  Russia  with  Prussia  and  the 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  by  special  stipulations,  now 
actually  in  force,  and  which  may  be  renewed  hereafter;  which 
stipulations  are,  in  no  manner,  connected  with  the  existing  re- 
gulations for  foreign  commerce  in  general;  the  two  high  con- 
tracting parties  wishing  to  remove  from  their  commercial  rela- 
tions every  kind  of  ambiguity  or  subject  of  discussion,  have 
agreed,  that  the  special  stipulations  granted  to  the  commerce  of 
Prussia,  and  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  in  consideration  of  equi- 
valent advantages  granted  in  these  countries,  by  the  one  to  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  by  the  other  to  that  of 
the  grand  dutchy  of  Finland,  shall  not,  in  any  case,  be  invoked 
in  favor  of  the  relations  of  commerce  and  navigation,  sanctioned 
between  the  two  high  contracting  parties  by  the  present  treaty. 

The  present  separate  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
value  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word  for  word,  in  the  treaty  signed 
this  day,  and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

In  faith  whereof,  we,  the  undersigned,  by  virtue  of  our  re- 
spective full  powers,  have  signed  the  present  separate  ar- 
ticle, and  affixed  thereto  the  seajs  of  our  arms.  Done  at  St. 
Petersburg  the  sixth  (eighteenth)  of  December,  in  the  year 
of  grace  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

NESSELRODE. 

And  whereas  the  said  treaty  and  separate  article  have  been 
duly  ratified  on  both  parts,  and  the  respective  ratifications  of 
the  same  were,  this  day,  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Washington, 
by  Edward  Livingston,  secretary  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
baron  de  Krudener,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary of  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  in  the 
said  United  States,  on  the  part  of  their  respective  governments: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  ANDREW  JACKSON, 
president  of  the  United  States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said 
treaty  to  be  made  public,  to  the  end  that  the  same,  and  every 
clause  and  article  thereof,  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  witness  whereof,  1 have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused 
the  seal  ©f  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  eleventh  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
[L.  S.]  and  thirty-three,  and  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  the  fifty-seventh. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

By  the  president: 

Edw.  Livingston,  secretary  of  state. 


Prices  curkevT' — •Jialii?nore,  J\iay  31.  Flour,  best 
white  wheat,  6 25;  “Howard  street”  5 50(^5  62^; 

others  50@6  00;  best  red  wlieat  1 17(@1  22 — white  1 26 
(^1  .30;  cCrii  62(5^64,  rye  70(@72;  oats  374i@4l ; clover 
seed  8 00.  Whiskey,  1st  proof,  29@32.  Wool — full 
blooded  merino,  washed,  38(^42;  unwashed  22i@25;  com- 
mon, washed,  25|@28;  unwashed  16(^18.  Beef  on  the 
hoof  5 75(^6  50.  Oak  wood  2 50(^2  75;  pine  2 00. 
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QlJ~We  have  expended  a great  deal  of  extra  editorial  and 
mechanical  labor  to  present  our  readers  with  a condensed  view 
of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
year  1832;  intending,  in  a few  pages,  not  only  to  give  every  ge- 
nerally useful  fact  and  figure  found  in  the  8vo.  volume  of  298 
pages,  but  have  also  made  large  additions — that  the  business  of 
the  last  may  be,  (without  trouble  to  our  readers),  compared  with 
that  of  the  preceding  fear.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  part  yet  to 
be  published  will  be  inserted  in  the  first  pages  of  the  next  num- 
ber, and  the  whole  present  one  continued  mass  when  the  vo- 
lume is  bound.  These  are  about  the  most  valuable  documents 
which  issue  from  the  departments,  and  thanks  are  due  to  Mr. 
McLane  for  the  more  than  usually  prompt  publication  of  the 
tables,  for  the  last  year — by  which  their  interest  is  much  in- 
creased. 

So  much  time  and  close  attention  have  been  paid  to  these  ta- 
bles, that  several  other  things,  about  which  we  would  have  said 
something,  have  been  passed  over,  concerning  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  &c.  with  a hint  or  two  to  the  weather-eock  and 
venerable  editor  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer” — whose  disposi- 
tion to  please  seems  to  have  deprived  him  of  a power  to  discrimi- 
nate between  “a  hawk  and  a hand-saw” — unless  the  wind  is 
from  the  south  west,  A directly  southern  breeze  no  longer 
screws  him  up — though  even  an  exact  return  of  his  own  former 
“state  rights”  gales.  That  is  forbidden — by  proclamation! 
“Curses”  are  blessings — and  blessings  are  turned  into  curses, 
‘'at  the  shortest  notice” — the  prevailing  wind  being  from  the 
right  quarter.  Obsta  principiis  is  changed  into  finis  coronat — 
or,  “the  end  justifies  the  means;”  which,  being  further  interpret- 
ed into  the  vernacular  tongue,  signifieth  “wearing  a collar.” 
We  may  have  a little  room  and  time,  next  week,  to  bring  up  lee- 
way— but  the  primary  object  of  the  Register  shall  not  be  ne- 
glected in  the  observance  of  things  so  transient  as  sayings  and 
doings  like  those  referred  to.  They  are  as  small  eels  not  worth 
the  skinning,  except  in  a season  of  perfect  leisure — or  in  mere 
sport! 

(k5=-Tho  president  of  the  United  States,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
McLane,  secretary  of  state,.  Mr.  Cass,  secretary  of  war,  and 
Mr.  Donnelson,  his  private  secretary,  arrived  in  this  city,  on 
Thursday,  on  his  tour  to  . the  east.  He  was  very  handsomely, 
and  most  respectfully  introduced  to  Baltimore,  by  the  rail  road — 
the  carriages  being  drawn  by  a fine  locomotive  engine;  and  so  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Accom- 
modations had  been  provided  for  him  at  Newcomb’s,  [Indian 
Queen]  hotel— where  he,  yesterday,  received  the  salutations  of 
a very  large  number  of  our  citizens,  of  all  parties.  He  departed 
to-day  in  the  steamboat  Kentucky,  for  Philadelphia— and  will 
stop  there  until  Tuesday. 

On  leaving  the  rail  road,  the  president  took  Ins  seat  in  an  open 
barouche,  with  general  Samuel  Smith  and  James  H.  McCulloch, 
esq.  and,  as  he  passed  on  to  his  lodgings,  was  greeted  by  masses 
of  the  people.  His  suite  followed  in  another  carriage. 

We  have  not  time  to  go  into  details — but  may  briefly  notice 
some  of  the  principal  incidents  which  happened  in  this  city,  or 
shall  happen  at  other  places,  visited  by  the  president. 

Cholera.  We  shall  conlinue  our  notices  of  this  disease.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  re.cpect  to  the  season,  hot  or  cold, 
wet  or  dry — or  to  high  lands  or  low  lands;  but  many  believe  that 
the  diet  and  habits  of  individuals  have  considerable  influence  to 
extend  or  restrain  its  ravages — atid  hence  some  suppose  that,  as 
the  season  of  fruits  advances,  the  cholera  will  become  more  ge- 
neral and  fatal.  But  the  Ians  of  this  disease — why  it  comes  or 
wherefore  it  departs,  are  altogether  mysterious,  and,  most  pro- 
bably, will  forever  remain  so. 

Memphis,  Tennessee,  May  1.5.  This  frightful  and  mysterious 
disease  has  again  made  its  appearance  among  us.  Several  deaths 
have  occurred  during  the  past  week,  but,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
that,  out  of  the  many,  we  can  enumerate  but  three  of  our  citi- 
zens. Steamboats  pass  frequently,  and  we  learn  from  passen- 
gers that  ihe/;holera  is  raging  below,  to  an  alarming  extent. 
VoL.  XLIV— Sig.16. 


Wheeling,  The  report  of  the  board  of  health  of  May  31,  an- 
nounced 37  cases  for  the  last  three  days — 14  of  which  terminated 
fatally — 23  cases  remaining.  Among  the  late  victims  were  per- 
sons of  the  most  respectable  character,  and  best  habits. 

Letters  from  Wheeling  of  the  1st  inst.  give  terrific  descriptionIP 
of  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  at  that  place.  Since  the  16lh  May, 
there  had  been  more  than  seventy  funerals.  One  of  the  bank 
robbers  had  died  in  jail,  and  another  was  sick.  The  venerable 
Noah  Zane  was  said  to  be  at  the  point  of  death. 

Washington,  Pa,  One  fatal  case  has  happened  in  this  borough 
—supposed  to  have  been  contracted  at  Wheeling. 

At  Maysville,  Ken.  the  cholera  broke  out  on  the  29th  ult.  and, 
in  48  hours,  carried  off  ten  persons — and  nine  more  were  to  be 
interred  on  the  morning  of  the  31st!  But  the  di.sease  seemed* 
to  be  already  moderating.  The  “Eagle  and  Monitor”  says 
(Jj^Our  friends  need  not  expect  a paper  next  week,  as  it  will 
be  totally  out  of  our  power  to  issue  one. 

Ohio.  It  is  reported  that  the  disease  had  shewn  itself  in 
several  of  the  towns  of  this  state. 

On  the  Mississippi.  It  was  stated,  at  New  Orleans,  that  the 
steamboat  Chester  had  lost  100  of  her  passengers  by  the  cholera, 
on  her  way  to  St.  Louis!  She  had  150  United  States  troops  and 
many  Swiss  emigrants  on  board.  It  was  hoped  that  this  report 
was  much  exaggerated. 

The  FLOODS.  The  Virginia  papers  speak  of  great  da- 
mages sustained  by  risings  of  the  James,  Appomattox 
and  Pamumky  riverS' — the  wheatnelds,  on  the  low  lands, 
being  completely  drowned.  The  injury  on  three  farms, 
at  Dover,  is  estimated  at  $15,000.  One  field  on  the  Pa- 
mumky of  five  hundred  acres,  and  expected  to  produce 
7,000  bushels,  has  nearly  all  been  drowned.  The  whole 
loss  is  supposed  to  amount  to  one  million  of  dollars. 

Emigrants  from  Europe  are  beginning  to  pour  into 
the  United  States.  Many  tens  of  thousands  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  present  season.  From  Ireland,  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales,  many  will  come;  but  the  greater 
number,  most  probably,  from  Germany.  And  emigra- 
tion from  the  latter  will  gather  strength  as  it  proceeds, 
as  well  in  promoting  a better  knowledge  of  the  real  con- 
dition of  things  in  the  United  States,  in  advices  from 
those  who  have  settled  here,  as  because  of  increased 
abridgements  of  the  rights  and  comforts  of  the  German 
people — to  whom  only  the  alternative  of  a dark  and 
awful  despotism,  or  a bloody  civil  war,  seems  presented. 

Many  of  the  emigrants  who  are  coming  from  Ger- 
many are  of  the  best,  or  productive  classes — and  a large 
number  of  them  have  some  money  to  begin  a new  life 
with,  in  America.  Others,  who  are  mere  day-laborers, 
may  find  abundant  employment  on  the  rail  roads  and 
canals  that  are  making,  in  several  of  the  states.  In  ge- 
neral, they  are  patient  and  industrious,  and  exceedingly 
economical. 
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Cotton  and  -wool.  In  the  late  debate  in  the  British 
p.arliament  on  the  currency,  the  following  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Poulett  Tompson: — • 

In  1820,  152,000,000  lbs.  of  cotton-wool  w'ere  import- 
ed; in  1832,  the  imports  amounted  to  259,000,000  lbs.  an 
increase  of  70  per  cent.  In  1820,  the  consumption  of 
sheep’s  wool  was  9,778,000  lbs.;  in  1832  it  had  increased 
to  27,666,000  lbs.  an  augmentation  of  183  per  cent. 

0C|=ln  1840 — we  have  no  manner  of  doubt,  that  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cotton  in  the  United  States  would  have 
equalled  that  of  Great  Britain  in  1820,  had  the  tariff, 
with  respect  to  cotton  goods,  remained  untouched;  but 
no  one,  we  think,  can  make  any  safe  calculation  on  this 
subject  now,  unless  in  a great  reduction  of  the  price  of 
labor.  And  we  pray  most  earnestly,  that,  if  the  working 
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) people  in  our  factories  must  be  brouglit  down  to  the 
white-slave  condition  of  those  of  England,  that  we  may 
enter  into  a full  competition  with  England — such  compe- 
^ ^ion  will  not  be  attempted!  We  cannot  support  manu- 
iraclnres  at  such  a cost  of  human  liappiness.  At  present, 
they  are  tlie  blessing  of  the  poor — -we  speak  generally 5 
but,  in  the  case  stated,  would  be  the  curse. 

British  dtttt  oTf  cottoji.  When  introducing  “the 
budget”  into  tbe  house  of  commons,  lord  ./3Mor/>  propos- 
ed to  take  off  the  additional  duty  on  cotton,  laid  in  1831 — ■ 
no  doubt  because  of  the  increased  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, with  all  which  the  English  manufacturers  are  much 
alarmed.  Speaking  of  the  reasons  that  induced  the  ad- 
ditional duty  in  1831,  he  said — ■“!  do  not  propose  to 
put  raw  cotton  on  a better  footing  than  it  was  when  the 
addition  to  the  tax  in  1831  was  proposed.  I propose  only 
to  take  off  that  amount  of  tax  (as  nearly  as  I can  calculate 
it)  which  was  imposed  on  that  occasion.  Previous  to  that 
jieriod,  there  was  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  the  pound  of 
raw  cotton  to  an  amount  which  might  be  equivalent  to  three 
eighths  of  a penny,  to  which  was  then  added  two-eighths 
of  a penny,  making  the  whole  about  five-eighths  of  a pen- 
ny per  lb.  the  result  of  that  being  that  the  whole  amount 
of  the  duty  on  cotton  for  the  last  year,  had  been  ii’626,000. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  portion  of  the  duty  imposed 
in  1831  might  be  about  £326,000 — but  I do  not  think  its 
reduction  will  diminish  the  revenue  more  than  £300,000. 
In  most  cases  where  a duty  is  reduced,  we  may  calculate 
on  the  deficiency  being  partially  made  up  by  an  increased 
consumption,  but  in  this  case  I cannot  anticipate  such  a 
result.  The  noble  lord  then  said  that  he  intended  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  ad  valorem  duty  a fixed  duty  of  five-six- 
teenths of  a penny jier  lb.  and,  in  answer  to  an  observation 
of  an  honorable  member,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  gen- 
tlemen connected  with  the  importation  of  cotton  would 
have  any  objection  to  a fixed  duty. 

Exports.  The  “Telegraph”  refers  to  the  treasury  tables, 
and  shews  that  the  exports  of  cotton,  tobacco  and  rice,  in  18.32, 
had  a value  of  4'39, 877.082 — leaving  only  about  2T,000,000  for 
the  value  of  all  other  domestic  products;  and  “recommends  the 
subject  to  the  consideration  of  all  its  readers.” 

And  what  of  that?  Forty  millions  seems  a great  sum— but 
does  not  supply  the  people  of  the  United  States  with  leather, 
and  its  manufactures — our  hoots  and  shoes,  and  hats!  And  the 
annual  creations  of  value  in  manufactures,  of  all  sorts,  which 
liave  their  centre  at  either  of  the  cities  of  Boston  or  Philadel- 
phia, arc,  perhaps,  nearly  or  quite  equal  to  that  ofall  the  cotton, 
tobacco  and  rice  exported.  And  the  domestic  market  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  IrtrifZ,  because  of  manufactures,  is  far,  far  greater, 
than  the  foreign  one.  for  the  commodities  named. 

The  tariff.  From  the  United  States  Gazette.  We 
know  not,  we  never  pretend  to  understand,  what  tbe 
Globe  intends  by  its  paragraphs;  but  those  who  have  an 
eye  to  the  political  barometers  of  the  day,  may  infer 
something  from  the  fact  that  “the  Globe”  has  come  out 
in  behalf  of  the  wool  growers,  preparatory,  perhaps,  to  a 
further  advocac)'  of  the  old  tariff.  We  copy  from  that 
paper  the  following  jiaragraph: 

“There  is  one  class,  however,  in  the  north,  that 
Messrs.  Clay  and  Calhoun  seem  to  have  forgotten  in 
their  arrangement — ^but,  perhaps,  they  imagined  that 
they  would  not,  as  a body,  perceive  and  resent  the  injury 
done  them.  We  mean  the  farming  class.  I'o  foster  the 
great  manufactories  of  coarse  woollens,  coarse  wool 
from  foreign  countries  is  admitted  duty  free;  and  by 
withdrawing,  gradually,  all  adequate  protection  from  the 
better  woollen  cloths,  worn  in  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  of  American  manufacture,  the  -wool  which  is  the 
growth  of  our  own  country,  and  which  has  hitherto  form- 
ed the  material  for  this  class  of  woollens,  is  excluded 
from  all  encouragement,  and  in  fact,  deprived  of  a mar- 
ket. This,  according  to  Mr.  Niles,  is  not  only  cutting 
the  throats  of  the  sheep,  but  taking  from  agriculture  the 
only  direct  advantage  it  has  ever  received  from  the  pro- 
tective policy.” 

When  the  Globe  is  out  for  the  sheep,  wo  to  the  fleeces. 
[“This  \is  nof\  according  to  Mr.  Niles.”  The  editor 
of  the  “Globe”  knows  about  as  much  of  the  history  of 
the  tariff  law  of  1828,  and  concerning  the  high  duty  im- 
posed bn  coarse  wool,  as  of-— the  pursuit  of  a plain  and 
honest  political  course:  else  he  covers  that  knowledge. 


as  he  disregards  truth,  when  “convenience  serves.”  The 
high  duty  on  coarse  wool  was  supported  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  foolish  duty  of  10  cents  pei;*  gallon  on 
molasses — to  defeat  the  bill  of  1828.] 

Ex-LiF.rTEXAXT  RANDOLPH.  Wc  mentioned,  in  the 
Register  of  the  18th  ult.  that  the  conduct  of  certain 
seemed  to  make  it  appear  that  they  rejoic- 
ed in  the  indignity  inflicted  on  the  person  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  by  Mr.  Randolph,  as  “furnish- 
ing matter  to  feed  therr  scurrilous  appetites  upon;”  and 
we  said  that  the  conduct  of  these  appeared  to  render  it 
our  duty,  as  a “faithful  chronicler,”  to  record  certain  ar- 
ticles on  this  abominated  subject,  which  have  been  laid 
aside  for  that  purpose:  but  we  have,  at  least,  deferred 
the  publication  of  them,  because  unwilling  to  do  any  thing 
that  might  keep  up,  or  increase,  the  excitement  which  the 
“miserables”  are  still  attempting  to  niake.  We  prompt- 
ly, and  decidedly,  expressed  our  opinion  concerning  this 
outrage— as  we  had  expressed  it  on  previous  occasions; 
but  cannot  bring  our  mind  into  a belief  that  the  person 
of  the  president  is  move  “sacred”  than  that  of  a represen- 
tative of  the  people;  though  the  late  offence  was  much 
aggi’avated,  because  of  its  action  upon  an  old  and  venerable 
individual.  But  if  the  right  to  avenge  a private  wrong,  on 
the  person  of  a public  agent,  be  admitted — there  can  be 
no  limit  to  its  extent,  unless  in  the  extent  of  private  pas- 
sion and  power*— every  man  becoming  a judge  in  his 
own  case;  and  thus  society  is  loosened  from  all  the  sober 
and  just  restraints  which  the  law  of  the  country,  supported 
by  the  moral  sense  of  the  community,  imposes.  This 
principle  cannot  be  admitted — nor  will  its  practice  be 
suffered. 

But  we  have  seen  much  about  the  pursuit  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, -without  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  which  his  of- 
fence was  committed;  and  it  is  even  stated,  in  the  “New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,”  that  the  U.  S-  revenue  cut’- 
ter  is  employed  in  boarding  shipsfrom  that  port(after tin  y 
get  to  sea),  and  in  stopping  and  searching  them,  for  him! 
We  regard  these  as  very  extraordinary,  and  dangerous, 
proceedings;  and  would  like  to  have  a homily  from  the 
invariable  Mr.  Ritchie,  on  “state  rights,”  as  affected  by. 
such  conduct.  An  offender  against  the  laws  of  the  Unit-, 
ed  States,  may  be  arrested  any  where  within  the  United 
States — but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  any  written  la-w 
which  renders  the  person  of  our  president  more  sacred 
than  that  of  the  meanest  of  our  citizens.  The  moral  law 
may  make  a great,  and  a very  proper,  distinction  in  the 
cases  stated;  but  it  was  not  the  latter  law  which  influenc- 
ed Mr.  Randolph  in  the  assault — nor  will  it  sustain  per- 
sons in  such  attempts  to  arrest  hini.  The  ex-lieutenant, 
we  understand,  proceeded  to  Virginia,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  interment  of  the  remains  of  the  late  John 
Randolph' — but  it  will  not  at  all  surprise  us,  if  he  puls 
himself  in  the  way  of  being  arrested,  that  the  law  may  be 
ascertained  by  the  verdict  of  a jui*y  of  his  countrymen. 

Remotals  or  “reform.”  It  appears  that  the  great 
scheme  of  “punishments  and  rewards,”  at  Washington, 
has  been  laid  aside— for  the  present.  The  “National 
Intelligencer”  of  the  1st  inst.  says— 

“We  are  glad  to  hear  it  reported,  in  such  a manner  that 
we  believe  if,  that  the  president  of  the  United  States  has 
literally  fulfilled  the  wish  of  our  editorial  friend  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  throwing  the  proscHption  list  under  the  ta- 
ble; that  is,  he  has  determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  it. 
Some  would  have  it,  that  he  has  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation of  this  new  scheme  of  reform,  even  more  strongly 
than  by  a mere  negative  upon  it.  These  modern  reform- 
ers have  over-shot  the  mark.” 

(jCf^The  history  of  this  proceeding  is  curious.  That  a 
seZ  of  “little  ones”  had  determined  to  bring  about  a re- 
volution in  the  public  offices  at  Washington — to  “punish” 
wifnout  cause,  and  “reward”  without  discretion — except 
in  a pledge  of  the  “rewarded”  to  creep  and  crawl  as  di- 
rected, with  a view  to  future  political  jugglings,  seems 
undoubted;  but  certain  of  the  secretaries  are  said  to  have 
interposed,  and  the  president  himself  would  not  “r,o  it” 

■ — and  the  “little  ones,”  perhaps,  by  grasping  at  too  much, 
like  the  “boy  and  the  filberts”  in  tbe  fable,  may  be 

*On  this  principle  it  i.s,  that  many  individuals  are  ready  to 
relieve  the  outrage  on  the  president,  by  committing  an  outrage 
on  llandolph! 
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made  to  “cry  out,”  because  of  the  “committal”  which 
tl»e)'  hapfitmed  to  make. 

The  editors  of  the  “jVational  lutelligencer”  have  plac- 
ed Mr.  Ritchie,  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer,”  iu  a very 
ridiculous  position,  concerning  this  business.  We  have 
had  “queer  notions”  about  tlie  lattei’ — ^\  et  liardly  thought 
that,  at  tlie  same  time,  he  would  “look  two  wavs  for  Sun- 
day.” 

Rut  there  is  a great  deal  iu  being  used  to  twisting. 
“All  sorts  of  turning  done  here,”' — 'is  marked  on  tlie  sign- 
boai'd;  but  such  artists  do  not  turn  both  ways  at  the  same 
moment. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  From  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer of  June  7.  An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  Chesapeake  at\d  Ohio  canal  company  was  held  yesterday, 
and  continued  to  a late  hour  in  the  day.  Every  effort  to  pro 
cure  a delay  of  a few  days,  or  until  the  general  committee 
should  have  reported,  was  voted  down  by  the  united  vote  of  the 
United  States  and  the  corporation  of  Washington;  Maryland 
and  Georgetown  being  divided,  and  Virginia  and  Alexandria  re- 
sisting in  vain.  In  the  end,  the  election  of  officers  was  held, 
and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected,  to  serve  for  the  en- 
suing year,  viz: 

President — John  H.  Eaton,  of  Tennessee.  Directors — Walter 
Smith,  of  Georgetown,  Phineas  Janney,  of  Alexandria,  William 
Gunton,  of  Washington,  John  I.  Abert,  U.  S.  Army,  William 
Price  of  Maryland,  and  Richard  H.  Henderson,  of  Virginia. 

The  het.  Mr.  Avert,  charged  with  the  seduction  and 
murder  of  a young  girl  named  Cornell,  has  had  a long 
and  most  arduous  trial,  at  Newport,  R.  I.  but  the  jury, 
after  being  out  sixteen  hours,  returned  a verdict  of  not 
guilty,  iind  he  was  discharged.  The  papers  are  filled 
with  disgusting  particulars  of  the  evidence.  It  seems  to 
have  been  a very  extraordinary  affair' — 'and  one  of  fearful 
import. 

PoTOOiAC  BRIDGE  An  extract  of  a letter  from  Wash- 
ington, jmblished  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, states  that  the  contemplated  granite  bridge  across 
the  Potomac,  of  43  arches,  had  been  let  by  contract  to  a 
company  fi’om  Penns}dvania,  for  $1,400,000.  The  wri- 
ter adds — “There  were  17  offers,  which  ranged  from 
that  sum  to  $7,500,000 — and  I am  of  opinion;  that  the 
highest  is  too  low.  In  some  places  the  water  is  45  feet 
deep.” 

[A  “pretty  considerable”  range  of  estimates,  if  the 
figures  be  correctly  given — from  1,400,000  to  7,500,000 
dollars,  for  the  same  work!] 

The  BuifKER  Hill  monumevt.  The  aflTairs  of  this 
monument  have  been  taken  up  by  able  hands — nvorhing- 
men— the  “Massachusetts  Cliaritable  Alechanic’s  Asso- 
ciation,” of  which  Mr.  Buckingham,  editor  of  the  Boston 
Courier,  is  president;  and  the  probability  now  is,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  that  it  will  soon  be  completed.  We  intend 
to  recur  to  this  subject,  at  some  season  of  leisure,  and  in- 
sert the  address,  w’ith  Mr.  Everett’s  speecli, 

Black  Hawk,  &c.  From  the  Globe  o f June  1.  We 
tinderstand  that  a report  having  been  received  from  gen. 
Clark,  the  superintendant  of  Indian  affairs  at  St.  Louis, 
in  winch  he  expresses  the  opinion,  tliat  the  Sac  prisoners 
may  be  restored  to  their  friends  without  affecting  the  in- 
terests or  safety  of  our  citizens,  and  that  their  release 
would  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  friendly,  chiefs;  and 
Ke-o-kuk  and  his  associates  themselves  having  solicited 
their  discharge  from  confinement,  and  pledged  them- 
selves for  their  good  conduct,  preparations  have  been 
made  for  their  return  to  their  homes. 

We  learn  that  they  (Black  Hawk  & Co.)  will  be  con- 
ducted through  the  ])rinci|)al  cities,  with  a view  to  exhi- 
bit to  them  the  extent  of  the  population  and  of  the  coun- 
try, its  wealth,  resources,  and  means  of  defence,  and  to 
impi’ess  them  with  a conviction  of  its  strength  and  pow'cr, 
which  will  be  productive  of  lasting  good  consequences. 
They  will  probably  leave  Fortress  Monroe  early  in  the 
next  w'eek,  proceed  as  far  east  as  Boston,  hence  to  Albany, 
Buffalo  and  Detroit.  Their  subsequent  route  will  then 
be  determined  bv  tlie  officer  having  them  in  charge. 

[Black  Hawk,  &c.  arrived  in  Baltimore  on  Thursday 
last.] 


NEwHAiyrrsHiRE.  ,losc])h  M.  Harper,  Franklin  Pierce, 
Benning  M.  Bean,  Henry  Hubbard  and  Robert  Burns 
(all  Jackson)  have  been  elected  members  of  congress  from 
this  state,  by  an  average  vote  of  about  23,000.  The  na- 
tional repul)lican  ticket  had  about  6,000,  and  the  anti-ma- 
sonic 1,500.  There  was  no  regtdar  opposition  to  the  first 
named  ticket. 

The  legal  provision  for  the  support  of  schools  in  New 
Hampshire  is  certaiidy  a very  liberal  one.  The  sum  of 
ninety  thousand  dollars  is  requited  by  law  to  be  annually 
raised  and  appropriated  to  this  purpose;  and  the  amount 
annually  accruing  to  the  state  from  the  tax  paid  on  banks 
(about  10,000)  is  distributed  among  the  several  towns  in 
sums  proportioned  to  the  state  tax  paid  by  them  respec- 
tively, to  be  applied  in  the  same  manner.  A pro|>ortion- 
ate  sum  would  amount,  for  the  state  of  New  York,  to  more 
than  $600,000. 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Col.  William  McRea,  a (Jistinguislied  officer  in  the  late  war, 
recently  died  at  St.  Lours,  of  the  cholera. 

E.  Buckingham,  jun.  junior  editor  of  the  “Boston  Courier,” 
lately  died  at  sea,  when  on  a voyage  for  his  health,  aged  24 — a 
young  man  of  superior  talents,  and  excellent  character;  and 
who  promised  to  become  an  ornament  to  the  profession. — 
[We  beg  leave  to  offer  our  sympathy  to  hk  father — our  much 
esteemed  friend,  and  do  it  feelingly — from  two  like  cases.] 

Two  volcanic  islands  have  lately  appeared  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Cyprus. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Moore,  late  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Bogota,  has  arrived  at  New  York,  and  brought  with  him  the 
remains  of  Mr.  Anderson,  who  previously  represented  the  United 
States,  at  Bogota.  All  was  quiet  in  New  Grenada. 

It  is  stated  in  a French  paper,  that  the  French  navy  depart- 
ment intend  to  substitute  in  the  government  ships,  iron  wire 
ropes  for  the  usual  cordage  in  the  rigging;  and  that  this  change 
will  effect  an  annual  saving  to  the  amount  of  300  or  400,000 
francs. 

Col.  Wm.  Wynne  was  offered  and  refused  .$8,000  for  the 
“beautiful  and  accomplished”  Mary  Randolph,  [a  mare]  who  at 
present  is  enjoying  “life  in  New  York!” 

Romulus  M.  Saunders,  of  North  Carolina,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  president,  to  be  a commissioner  under  the  law  to  carry 
into  effect  the  convention  with  France,  in  the  place  of  Thornas 
II.  Williams,  resigned. 

George  Breathitt,  jun.  brother  of  the  governor  of  Kentucky, 
and  who  acted,  occasionally,  as  private  secretary  of  the  presi- 
dent, died  at  Washington  a few  days  ago. 

The  Louisville  Focus  states  that  the  business  of  that  city  is 
very  brisk.  On  the  23d  ult.  thirty-five  steamboats  were  lying 
there,  whose  aggregate  burthen  was  at  least  eight  thousand 
tons.  The  health  of  the  place  is  also  good. 

The  Columbia,  (Penn.)  Spy  of  Saturday  last  says,  that  the 
Susquehannah  river  had  been  in  good  condition  for  the  de.scend- 
ing  trade  for  a week  previous,  and  that  the  number  of  arks 
and  rafts  that  had  come  'down  in  the  same  time  was  perhaps 
never  before  exceeded. 

The  rail  road  and  steamboat  line  between  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  arrived  at  the  latter,  on  Tuesday  last,  in  Ih,  50m.  the 
quickest  passage  yet  made.  Distance  about  120  miles. 

Christopher  Bechtler,  a gold  refiner  in  Rutherford  county,- N. 
Carolina,  states  that  he  has  Coined  at  his  establishment,  since 
the  18th  June,  1831,  as  follows: 

Coined  in  $5,  $5  50  and  $1  pieces,  104,330  dwts. 

Fluxed,  259,780  dwts. 

A long -concealed  pot  of  Spanish  dollars  has  been  discovered 
in  digging  the  cellar  for  a house  in  Germantown,  Pa. 

Some  person  has  made  the  following  exact  estimate  of  the 
property  of  the  late  Mr.  Randolph!  Four  thousand  acres  of  ri- 
ver land,  averaging  $20  per  acre,  $80,000;  two  hundred  negroes, 
at  $300  each,  $60,000;  horses,  carriages  and  furniture,  $15,000; 
books  and  wine,  ,$10,000;  ready  cash,  $10,000 — making  an  ag- 
gregate of  $175,000. 

[The  Fredericksburg  “Arena”  says — The  rumar  We  gave  in 
our  last,  upon  the  authority  of  a New  York  paper,  that  Mr. 
Randolph  had  provided  for  the  manumission  of  his  slaves,  is, 
we  believe,  well  founded.  The  Compiler  says  the  number  is 
more  than  a hundred.  We  have  it  from  a good  source  that  the 
number  is  uot  far  short  of /ice  hundred.] 

By  the  . present  arrange numt  of  the  steamboats  and  rail  road 
cars,  passengers  may  proceed  ftom  Philadelphia  to  Baltimore, 
and  back  again  the  same  day.  Time  ol' iravelli/ig  from  6 A.  M. 
to  lOi  P.  M.  with  30  minutes  for  business  in  either  of  the  cities. 

Another  venerable  and  valued  citizen  has  departed.  Oliver 
Wolcott,  esquire,  died  at  New  York,  on  the  1st  inst.  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age.  A sketch  of  his  character  is  laid  off  for  inser- 
tion. 

The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road  company  are  doing  a heavy 
business.  About  seven  hundred  passengt^rs  travel  in  their  dif- 
ferent lines  daily,  and  the  number  is  continually  on  the  increase.  . 

Mr.  Webster  is  on  a journey  to  the  west,  and  is  every  where 
received  with  the  highest  marks  of  respect.  At  Utica,  N.  Y.  he 
was  called  upon  by  several  hundred  persons,  of  all  political  par- 
ties. A well  deserved  compliment  to  his  character  and  talents. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  23rd  April. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

In  the  liouse  of  commons  on  the  17th.,  Mr.  Grant  brought  for- 
ward his  motion  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews,  which,  after 
an  interesting  debate,  the  motion  was  put  and  prevailed,  without 
a division. 

On  the  same  day,  a motion  was  offered  requiring  a return  of 
the  number  of  American  ships,  with  their  registered  tonnage, 
entered  inwards  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  New  York,  from 
1st  January,  1832,  to  1st  January,  1833.  A like  return  of  British 
ships  for  the  same  period.  Also,  return  of  the  number  of  bales 
of  cotton  entered  inwards  into  the  port  of  Liverpool  from  the 
United  States  in  foreign  ships  from  1st  January,  1832,  to  1st 
January,  1833.  A like  return  in  British  ships  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. 

Mr.  O’Connell  called  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  requiring  the  govern- 
ment to  give  the  reasons  for  applying  the  late  act  to  Kilkenny. 
After  some  debate,  the  question  was  taken,  when  only  twenty- 
eight  voted  in  favor  of  Mr.  O’Connell’s  motion.  There  were 
143  members  present. 

On  the  18th,  lord  Althorp  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a bill 
for  the  commutation  of  tithes.  His  lordship  stated  that  the 
amount  of  the  whole  church  revenue  in  England  did  not  exceed 
£3,500,000,*  and  that  the  average  income  of  the  clergy,  includ- 
ing deans,  archdeacons  and  prebendaries,  was  not  more  than 
£300  per  annum.  The  measure  he  proposed  was,  in  the  first 
place,  to  give  permission  to  the  tithe  payer  and  the  tithe  receiv- 
er to  make  a perpetual  commutation  at  a corn  rent,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  price  of  corn;  and  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  the 
parties  should  not  have  agreed,  then  to  make  a commutation  of 
the  tithe  compulsory,  at  the  wish  of  either  the  payer  or  the  re- 
ceiver; the  amount  in  such  case  to  be  fixed  by  tithe  valuers 
appointed  by  the  bishops  and  the  magistrates  at  quarter  sessions. 
The  tithe  receiver  to  have  the  option  of  being  paid  in  money  or 
grain,  and  in  case  of  his  preferring  the  latter  mode  of  payment, 
the  payer  to  have  the  selection  of  the  kind  of  grain  in  which 
payment  is  to  be  made. 

[The  leave  asked,  was  granted  after  debate.  The  principles 
of  the  bill  seemed  approved,  but  some  of  its  details  were  object- 
ed to.] 

Mr.  Hume  moved  two  resolutions  relative  to  sinecure  offices; 
the  first  of  which  was,  “that  in  all  future  vacancies  of  sinecure 
offices  in  the  civil  and  colonial  service  of  the  country  no  new 
appointments  to  such  vacant  offices  shall  be  made  with  any  sa- 
lary, fees  or  emoluments  thereto  attached;”  and  the  second  re- 
solution was,  “that  no  person  shall  receive  any  salary,  fee  or 
other  emolument,  from  any  office  to  which  he  may  be  appointed, 
the  duties  of  which  are,  or  shall  be  performed  by  deputy.”  Lord 
Althorp  did  not  object  to  either  resolution,  and  after  a few  ob- 
servations, by  several  members,  both  resolutions  were  agreed  to. 

On  the  19th,  lord  Althorp  made  his  financial  statements,  or 
offered  the  “budget.”  He  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on  ad- 
vertisements, on  marine  insurance  policies,  on  shop  windows, 
soap  and  raw  cotton — the  latter  one-third;  and  abolish  the  taxes 
on  carts,  clerks,  porters,  riders,  &c.  His  recapitulation  pre- 
sents the  following  reductions: 

1.  Tiles — whole  duty  . . , • £27,000 

2.  Marine  insurance — estimated  diminution  100,000 

3.  Advertisements— do.  . . . . 75,000 

4.  Assessed  taxes — reduction  of  house  and  window 

duty  on  shops  ....  244,000 

5.  Cotton — reduction  of  additional  duty  imposed  in 

1831  300,000 

6.  Soap — (half  present  duty)  . . . . 593,000 

£1,349,000 

Estimated  return  on  soap  . . . 293,000 


Probable  loss  to  revenue  . . . 1,056,000 

Lord  A.  mentioned  many  savings  which  had  been  made — in 
parliamentary  places,  diplomatic  expenses,  and  in  the  abolition 
of  offices,  retired  list.  The  places  abolished  were  1,387,  at  an 
average  annual  value  of  £173  10s.  each. 

The  following  extract  from  his  speech  may  be  sufficient  to  give 
a general  view  of  the  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  United 
Kingdom: 

“I  shall  now  begin  my  financial  view,  by  stating  the  amount 
of  the  income  and  expenditure  for  the  year  between  the  5th  of 
April,  1832,  and  the  5th  of  April,  1833.  The  amount  of  tlie  in- 
come for  the  year  was  £46,853,000;  the  amount  of  the  expen- 
diture was  £45,366,000,  leaving  an  excess  of  income  over  ex- 
penditure of  £1,487,000.  The  committee  will,  I have  no  doubt, 
recollect  that  in  the  estimates  I made  last  session,  I stated  the 
probable  excess  of  the  income  over  the  expenditure  below  this. 
1 only  calculated  the  excess  at  £800,000;  but  I am  happy  to  say 


*He  said  that  the  income  of  the  church  was  grossly  exagge- 
rated. It  had  been  asserted  that  it  amounted  to  £9,000,000. 
Now,  the  incomes  of  the  bishops  (including  the  bishopric  of 
Sodor  and  Man),  were  £ 158,000;  that  of  the  deans,  &c.  £236,000; 
and  that  of  the  parochial  clergy  he  estimated  under  £3.000,000; 
so  that,  instead  of  £9,000,000,  the  amount  was  not  three  and  a 
half  millions. 

[This  is  a very  different  account  from  that  generally  given. 
The  sees  of  the  bishops  have  been  reported  as  worth  a much 
larger  sum.] 


that  by  the  reduction  of  expenditure,  the  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure,  £1,487,000,  will  more  than  enable  us  to  cover  the 
deficiencies  of  the  preceding  year.  (Cheers.)  That  deficiency 
the  committee  will  recollect  was  £1,200,041.  Taking  the  two 
together,  the  committee  will  see  that  the  improvement  on  the 
revenue  of  the  present  year  is  not  less  than  £2,728,000.  (Cheers.) 

I will  now  state  what  the  income  of  the  country  was  for  the  two 
years.  For  1832  it  was  £46,618,000;  for  1833  it  was  £46,8.53,000. 
Showing  an  excess  in  the  latter  year  of  only  £235,000,  and 
proving  that  the  surplus  on  the  year  arose  from  the  expenditure 
being  considerably  reduced. 

“The  <!xpenditure  for  the  year  ending  April,  1832,  was 
£47,859,000;  for  1833,  £45,366,000,  the  diminution  being 
£2,493,000  for  the  last  year.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  state- 
ment that  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  may  be  ex- 
pected to  be  greater  in  the  following  year,  because  it  does  not 
depend  on  any  accidental  increase  of  revenue,  but  on  the  eco- 
nomical management  of  tlie  public  funds,  and  on  the  saving 
thereby  effected.  I will  now  slate  more  in  detail  the  income 
and  expenditure  of  the  last  year.  The  income  last  year  from 
the  customs  was  £16,769,621;  from  the  excise  £16,529,131; 
from  the  stamps  £6,857,.540;  from  taxes  £5,003,937;  from  post 
office  £1,4.53,900;  from  miscellaneous  sources  £238,526,  mak- 
ing a total  of  £48,852,650.  I will  now  state  the  expenditure. 
The  sum  charged  for  the  debt,  including  interest  on  exchequer 
bills — the  whole  sum  charged  to  the  consolidated  fund  for  the 
debt  was  £28,225,891.  The  other  charges  on  this  fund  were 
£ 1 ,8.59,248;  making  the  whole  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund 
£30,084,239.  The  expenditure  of  supplies  was — for  the  army 
£7,006,496;  for  the  navy  £4,505,000;  for  the  ordnance 
£1,6.34,817;  for  the  miscellaneous  service  £2,138,953;  making 
a total  of  £45,365,507. 

“The  expenditure  for  the  preceding  year  was — for  the  army 
£7,551,000,  which  last  year  was  reduced  to  £7,006,498;  the 
expenditure  for  the  navy  in  the  preceding  year  was  £5,842,835, 
and  in  the  last  year  £4.505,000;  the  ordnance  for  the  preceding 
year  was  £1,478,944,  and  for  last  year  £ 1,634,812,  being  an  in- 
crease of  £155,878;  the  miscellaneous  was  £2,900,430  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  in  the  last  year  it  was  £2. 133,9.53,  showing 
a diminution  of  about  £800,000.  I have  already  stated  the  ba- 
lance of  the  revenue  over  the  expenditure,  for  the  last  year,  at 
£1,487,000;  and  I will  now  calculate  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
estimated  balance  of  the  ensuing  year,  supposing  no  alteration 
in  the  duties,  and  that  the  revenue  should  remain  as  at  present. 
The  whole  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  will  be 
£46,494,128;  and  1 do  not  take  4 at  so  large  a sum  as  last  year. 

I look  for  a reduction  in  the  excise;  because  the  arrears  of  the 
malt  duties,  which  were  due  at  the  close  of  last  year,  were 
much  greater  than  were  due  at  the  close  of  the  present  year. 
The  charges  on  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  present  year  will 
not  be  the  same  as  for  the  past  year.  I have  obtained  an  esti- 
mate of  the  increased  charge,  and  the  expenditure  charged 
on  the  consolidated  fund  for  the  year  will  not  be  less  than 
£30,300,000.” 

On  the  19th,  a deputation,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred persons,  reptesenting  the  sentiments  of  those  who  are  de- 
sirous for  the  immediate  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  waited  upon  lord  Althorp  and  Mr.  Stanley  at 
the  foreign  office.  On  the  same  evening  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, 

Mr.  Stanley  SdXA  that  a notice  of  motion  given  by  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Althorp)  on  the  subject  respecting  which  the  feel- 
ings of  the  country  were  much  excited,  stood  for  Tuesday — he 
meant  the  motion  respecting  colonial  slavery.  Although  it  was 
most  important  that  the  views  of  his  majesty’s  government, 
with  regard  to  tlial  subject,  should  be  stated  to  the  country  as 
early  as  possible,  yet,  under  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
question  came  into  his  hands,  he  trusted  he  should  not  trespass 
too  largely  on  the  indulgence  of  tlie  house  if  he  asked  to  be  al- 
lowed to  postpone  the  motion  from  Tuesday  next  till  Tuesday 
the  14th  of  May.  {Hear,  hear.) 

The  papers  by  this  arrival  contain  the  proclamation  of  tlie 
lord  lieutenant,  for  tlie  suppression  of  the  Irish  volunteers.*  Af- 
ter the  preamble  reciting  the  whereas,  the  operative  part  of  the 
proclamation  is  given  in  the  firllowing  terms — 

“Now,  we,  the  lord  lieutenant  general  and  general  governor 
of  Ireland,  deeming  llm  said  associtition,  ctilled  ‘The  Irish  vo- 
lunteers,’ to  be  dangerous  to  the  publie  peace  and  safety,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law,  do,  by  this 
our  order  in  writing,  proliibit  and  stippress  the  said  association: 
and  we  do  further,  by  this  our  order,  jrrohihit  every  and  any  ad- 
journed, renewed,  or  otlterwise  continue  meeting  of  tlie  s:iid  as- 
sociation, or  of  any  part  thereof,  under  any  name,  pretext,  shift, 
or  device  wliatsoever. 

“Given  at  his  majesty’s  castle  of  Dublin,  the  10th  day  of 
April,  1833.  By  his  excelloncv’s  command, 

“W.  GOSSETT.’^ 

The  following  document  conttiins  the  general  instructions  to 
the  military  in  reference  to  the  performance  of  their  duties  un- 
der the  suppression  bill. 

General  order. 

Adjat,ant-2.cneraVs  office,  DiMin,  April  11. 

1.  In  tlie  discharge  of  the  importantduties  they  maybe  requir- 
ed to  perform  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  the  lieutenant  general 
commandingihe  army  in  Ireland  calls  on  the  officers,  non-com- 

*The  “National  Trade’s  Political  Union”  was,  in  like  man- 
ner put  down  on  the  17th  April. 
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missioned  officers  and  soldiers,  to  exercise  the  utmost  possible 
caution;  and  whilst  by  their  exertions  in  aid  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties, they  mark  their  determination  to  use  their  best  endeavors 
to  prevent  outrage  and  restore  order,  he  has  ho  doubt  that  they 
will  by  their  good  conduct  and  kindness  towards  the  inhabi- 
tants, obtain  their  confidence,  and  conciliate  their  good  will. 

2.  Officers  having  the  commission  of  the  peace  must  above 
all  things,  be  most  careful  to  confine  tliGinselves  strictly  within 
the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  law. 

3.  All  those  acting  as  magistrates,  and  ail  others  in  command 
of  detachments,  will  take  every  pains  to  acquire  a knowledge  of 
the  dangerous  characters  resident  in  the  vicinity  of  their  quar- 
ters, and  in  conjunction  with  the  police,  to  apprehend  such  as 
are  charged  with  crime,  or  who,  being  suspected  of  it,  are  found 
transgressing  the  law,  by  being  absent  from  their  houses,  be- 
tween the  hours  when  such  absence  is  illegal;  in  order  to  ef- 
fect this,  patrols  of  police,  and  luilitary  combined,  should  be 
frequently  made  at  dilicrent  times  of  the  night,  and  with  the  ut- 
most secrecy. 

4.  Force  will  never  be  used  when  the  object  can  be  otherwise 
obtained:  but  against  those  who  resist  the  law,  the  troops  will 
do  their  duty. 

By  command  of  the  lieutenant  general  commanding. 

GEORGE  D’AGIJILLAR,  dejj.  adj.  gen. 

The  is  raging  generally  in  London.  Many  distin- 

guished individuals  have  been  attacked;  but  not  many  persons 
had  died  of  it.  The  generality  of  the  disease  may  be  esteemed 
from  these  facts — that  the  business  of  several  of  the  courts  was 
interrupted — that  nearly  eight  AuridrcdoftheLondon  police  were 
sick — that  the  Italian  opera,  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  the 
Haymarket  and  Strand  theatres,  were  all  closed,  because  of  the 
illness  of  performers,  though  at  one  of  them  a play  had  been  “or- 
dered by  her  majesty.”  It  is  said — “there  is  not  an  inhabited 
house  within  the  bills  of  mortality,  in  which  there  has  not  been 
one  or  two  sufferers.”  Those  who  live  iu  damp  situations  suf- 
fer most. 

The  same  disease  prevails  in  Dublin. 

The  first  practical  exhibition  of  martial  law  in  the  “proclaim- 
ed” district  of  Kilkenny  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of 
April,  when  8 men  were  taken  up,  being  found  out  of  their 
houses  at  11  o’clock  at  night;  some  of  them  at  a public  house. 
They  were  brought  before  a board  of  magistrates,  consisting  of 
the  deputy  mayor,  Joseph  Greene,  resident  county  magistrate; 
the  recorder,  and  Aldermen  Robinson  and  Gore,  by  whom  they 
were  desired  to  give  an  account  of  themselves.  It  appeared  they 
were  from  home  through  inadvertence  or  carelessness,  “as  they 
intended  no  harm,”  and  were  discharged  with  an  admonition 
from  the  bench.  It  appears  that  no  military  authorities  sat  in 
judgment.  Two  others  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  were  com- 
mitted. 

The  VVhitefeet  were  yet  active  in  outrages. 

The  reverend  sir  Rowland  Hill  died  on  the  10th  April,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age. 

PRUSSIA,  &C. 

An  article  from  Berlin  of  the  6lh  of  April,  says, 

“The  appearance  of  a new  disorder,  called  the  white  plague, 
which  is  probably  only  a modification  of  the  cholera,  does  not 
excite  so  much  alarm  as  the  latter  disease  did  two  years  ago. 
This  new  disorder  is  said  to  have  reached  the  Vistula,  and  in 
some  places  to  have  passed  it,  and  to  be  a diarrhoea,  which  very 
soon  proves  fatal.  The  influenza  rages  here  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  and  the  small  pox  and  measles,  which  preceeded  it, 
abate  very  slowly.  In  the  school  for  cadets,  90  boys  are  ill  of 
the  latter  disease,  but  none  have  died.” 

FRANCE. 

The  detachment  of  Polish  refugees  which  left  Besancon  in 
the  night  of  the  7th  of  April,  consisted  of  three  colonels,  six  lieu- 
tenant coionels,  12  majors,  68  captains,  9S  lieutenants,  204  se- 
cond do.  8 non-commissioned  officers  and  25  privates. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  19th  April,  the 
discussion  of  the  budiiet  of  ways  and  means,  for  1833,  was  resum- 
ed and  finally  adopted,  by  a vole  of  198  to  34.  The  amount  requir- 
ed and  agreed  to  was  936,870,548  fr.  including  1,705,000  fr.  the 
estimated  receipts  from  Algiers. 

According  to  a royal  ordonnance  dated  the  4th  of  April,  rectify- 
ing several  tables  of  the  population  of  France  annexed  to  the 
ordonnance  of  May  11,  1832,  it  appears,  says  a Paris  paper  of 
the  20th,  that  the  total  population  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
32,666,072  souls,  being  2,138  more  than  in  the  first  tables. 

Four  more  physicians  have  been  sent  to  attend  upon  the  du- 
chess of  Berri! 

It  is  said  that  Lucien  Bonaparte  is  about  to  visit  the  United 
States. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

Another  diplomatic  note,  signed  by  Talleyrand  and  Palmers- 
ton, is  published — but  things  remain  as  they  were. 

GER.MANY. 

The  diet  has  availed  itself  of  the  pretence  afforded  by  the  riot 
at  Frankfort  on  the  3d  of  April,  to  introduce  the  troops  of  Aus- 
tria into  that  city,  to  keep  the  inhabitants  under  closer  subjec- 
tion. Prussia,  too,  which  is  always  on  the  alert  to  enforce  the 
principles  and  decrees  of  despotism,  has  quartered  a body  of 
troops  in  the  environs.  Measures  are  also  said  to  be  in  agita- 
tion by  the  diet  to  suppress,  still  more  effectually,  any  murmur- 
ings  of  the  press. 

Frankfort  is  called  a “free”  city,  and  the  people  are  very  in- 
dignant at  being  thus  garrisoned.  The  Gazette  of  Uie  11th 


April  says — “Our  town  remains  perfectly  quiet,  but  the  posts 
are  still  doubled,  in  order  to  prevent  any  further  disturbances. 
Screens  have  been  fixed  to  all  the  windows  of  the  prison  which 
look  towards  the  street  since  the  confinement  of  the  political 
prisoners.  This  will  not  deprive  them  of  light  or  air,  but  will 
only  prevent  their  being  seen  from  without.” 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Some  negotiations  appear  to  be  going  on  between  the  sultan 
and  the  pacha.  The  Russian  fleet  remained  in  the  Bosphorus, 
and  Russian  troops  were  on  their  march  for  Constantinople.  An 
Egyptian  fleet  of  30  sail  was  said  to  be  off  Tenedos,  thought 
with  a view  of  blockading  Constantinople,  if  the  British  and 
French  shall  not  interfere.  Ibrahim,  with  80,000  men,  was  re- 
ported as  advancing  from  Koniah,  with  the  supposed  purpose  of 
attacking  the  Turkish  castle  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Helles- 
pont. 

GREECE. 

The  French  troops  were  just  about  leaving  Greece. 

LATER  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  Jlpril  30,  inclusive. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

In  England  the  ministry  have  been  left  in  a minority  on  the  malt 
tax,  half  the  duty  on  that  article  having  been  remitted  by  a ma- 
jority of  10.  which,  by  some  of  the  English  editors,  is  thought  to 
be  a virtual  annihilation  of  the  budget  of  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  The  Times  of  the  30th  April,  however,  in  remarking 
upon  that  subject,  says; 

“The  idea  of  the  administration  resigning  on  such  a point 
would  be  the  height  of  folly  and  absurdity.  There  could  scarce- 
ly be  a greater  calamity  for  this  country  than  a change  in  the 
councillors  of  the  crown  at  the  present  moment,  when  plans 
have  been  matured  for  the  settlement  of  so  many  great  ques- 
tions, and  when  the  country  is  so  eager  to  reap  some  of  the 
fruits  of  the  reform.  The  arrangement  of  the  affairs  of  the  East 
India  company,  the  bank  charter  question,  the  new  code  for 
abolishing  or  mitigating  colonial  slavery,  the  state  of  the  church, 
besides  many  other  things  of  great  importance,  press  for  an  im- 
mediate decision.  The  least  interruption  to  the  march  of  the 
government  at  this  interesting  crisis  would  lose  half  of  one  of 
the  most  important  sessions  in  our  annals.  Besides,  no  party 
but  the  faction  of  anarchy  could  gain  any  thing  by  the  change. 
The  return  of  the  lories  to  office  is  impo3.<5ible;  the  country  re- 
jects them,  and  they  themselves  are  confessedly  afraid  to  take 
it;  and  we  suppose  the  country  is  not  yet  prepared  to  submit  to 
the  dominion  of  the  Irish  lord  of  misrule,  or  of  the  Brummagen 
Hampden.  All  that  we  could  gain  by  any  exhibition  of  unpa- 
triotic pique  or  pride  in  tendering  their  places  by  the  present 
cabinet,  would  be  some  confusion,  and  a great  interruption  to 
the  business  of  the  country.  We  hope,  however,  that  ministers 
will  take  warning  from  the  danger  into  which  their  own  wantof 
foresight  has  plunged  them.” 

[If  it  is  proper  that  an  administration  should  retire,  on  the 
failure  of  support  by  a majority  of  the  house  of  commons,  in 
England — what  would  have  happened  in  the  last  four  years  in 
the  United  States.^  We  believe  that  only  one  favorite  project 
has  received  the  support  of  our  house  of  representatives— and 
that  (for  the  removals  of  the  Indians),  by  a very  spare  vote.] 

It  seems  that  the  ministers  had  decided  not  to  resign,  and  that 
the  king  expressed  his  unabated  confidence  in  them. 

Private  letters  say,  that  unless  the  house  of  commons  re-con- 
sider  the  vote  on  the  malt  duty,  the  property  tax  will  certainly 
be  carried. 

The  cotton  duty  reduction  was  fixed  to  go  into  operation  on 
the  first  of  June.  The  merchants  at  Liverpool  had  petitioned 
that  it  might  be  postponed  to  a further  period,  but  the  ministry 
refused  to  comply  with  their  request. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  Brit- 
ish and  foreign  stocks,  at  London. 

A London  paper,  called  the  Old  England,  in  speaking  of  the 
coercive  measures  adopted  towards  Irelarid,  says  ^‘protestant 
England  is  now  becoming  aware  that  the  fight  of  her  faith  must 
be  fought  in  Ireland.” 

In  the  house  of  commons  on  the  22nd  April,  Mr.  Attwood’s 
motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  distress  of  the  country,  and  esp  - 
cially  as  to  how  far  that  distress  was  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  monetary  system,  was  three  nights  debated,  and  Mr. 
Attwood’s  motion,  which  was  opposed  by  ministers,  was  reject- 
ed, 331  to  139.  Lord  Althorp  then  put  his  original  motion, 
which  was  carried  by  304  to  49.  It  was  as  follows; 

“That  any  alteration  of  the  monetary  S5'slem  of  the  country 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  standard  of  value, 
would  be  highly  inexpedient.” 

The  vote  by  ballot  was  the  subject  of  a long  debate.  Lord  Al- 
thorp, though  an  open  advocate  of  the  ballot  out  of  the  house, 
yet  opposed  Mr.  Grote’s  motion  that  “in  all  future  elections  the 
vole  be  taken  by  ballot” — and  it  was  consequently  rejected,  211 
to  105.  For  a reformed  parliament,  this  is  a strange  decision. 

FRANCE. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  to  start  for  England  on  the  15th  of 
May,  and  would  pass  some  week«  in  London.  The  duke  de  Va- 
lencey,  sou  of  the  duchess  de  Dino,  was  to  accompany  his  royal 
highness. 

The  acts  of  certain  of  the  Poles,  in  France,  in  leaving  the 
places  assigned  them,  as  mentioned  before,  will,  probably,  cause 
many  difficulties  in  respect  to  these,  and  also  others,  who  re- 
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mained  in  depot.  Under  the  present  circumstances,  tlie  French 
government,  it  is  said,  means  to  apply  the  law  whicli  authorises 
it  to  refuse  ttie  admission  of  foreigners  whose  presence  may  dis- 
turb the  public  traiupiillity. 

The  French  government  are  preparing  a large  naval  force  at 
Toulon,  to  l)c  in  readiness  to  go  to  sea  upon  llie  arrival  of  the 
Etiglish  sijuadion,  which  was  expected  soon  to  arrive  there. 
Orders  had  been  transmitted  to  the  storekeepers  to  provide  a 
quantity  of  materials  for  their  service. 

The  Carlist  journals  assert  Unit  tlie  duchess  de  Berri  is  ex- 
tremely ill.  iler  devout  partisans  deny  her  pregnancy,  and 
maintain  that  she  is  adlicted  with  some  singular  complaint, 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  miraciilons  power;  and  a lady  of 
rank,  in  Paris,  has  accordingly  transmitted  a part  of  the  gown  of 
the  Notre  Dame  de  Liesse,  for  the  duchess  to  kiss.  A radical 
cure  is  expected  shortly  to  be  effected. 

The  French  chamber  of  deputies  have  voted  50,000  francs, 
for  the  purchase  of  the  MSS.  and  works  of  the  late  M.  Cham 
pollion;  and  a pension  of  3,000  francs  to  his  widow. 

TDRKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

German  papers  mention  that  the  agents  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  are 
very  active  at  Constantinople;  that  the  sultan  is  in  hourly  dan- 
ger of  his  life;  and  that  fears  are  entertained  about  bringing  the 
Russian  troops  into  the  capital,  as  the  sight  of  them  might  make 
the  people  desperate  and  accelerate  an  explosion.  The  same 
authorities  state  that  ten  thousand  Russian  infantry  have  pass- 
ed the  Danube  oir  their  road  to  Constaniino[)1e.  Accounts  from 
Berlin  speak  of  a report  to  the  effect  that  a proposal  has  been 
made  by  one  of  the  European  cabinets  for  diplomatic  conferen- 
ces at  Vienna,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  in  common  the 
alfairs  of  the  east. 

It  seems  elearly  understood  that  the  Turks  have  invited  the 
protection  of  the  Russians.  And  yet  said,  that  the  porte,  more 
fearful  of  his  friends  than  his  enemies,  had  resolved  to  accept 
the  terms  offered  by  his  rebellious  pacha.  We  think  that  6of/t 
may  be. true— .in  such  a cabirret  as  that  of  Constantinople. 

Another  account  says — the  sultan  has  consented  to  treat  with 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  upon  the  basis  of  the  propositions  trans 
mitted  by  him  to  his  son  Ibrahim.  The  French  envoy  appears 
:to  be  acting  the  part  of  a mediator  between  them.  All  active 
proceedings  are  therelore  suspended  for  the  present. 

Another — the  sultan  has  accepted  the  terms  of  peace  proposed 
lo  him  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  through  Ali  par  ha. 

GERMANY. 

The  late  events  at  Frankfort,  &c.  have  caused  much  excite- 
ment, and  may  produce  important  effects,  in  Germany.  The 
ipeople  seem  kept  “in  order”  only  by  the  pressure  of  military 
ibree. 

POLAND. 

The  Augsburgh  Gazette  of  the  Ibth  of  April  states,  that  an  in- 
surrection of  the  Poles  had  taken  place  at  Cracow,  who  had  cut 
to  pieces  some  detachments  of  Russian  troops.  Considerable 
bodies  of  Poles  are  represented  to  be  organized  in  the  forests, 
and  the  Russian  government  is  said  to.have  had  recourse  to  se- 
vere measures  to  suppress  the  spirit  of  revolt  that  has  been  ma- 
nifested. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  issued  a manifesto,  relative  to  the 
state  of  things  in  Poland,  and  the  czar  has  the  etfrontery,  at  the 
-commencement  of  it,  to  assert  that  “every  body  knows  the  high 
degree  of  prosperity  to  wliich  Poland  had  been  raised  by  fifteen 
years’  assiduous  care  and  paternal  solicitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Ru.«sian  government. 

The  autocrat  has  issued  a more  rigorous  prohibition  against 
Poles  and  Russians  travelling  to  France.  His  “paternal  solici- 
tude” for  their  welfare  is  such  that  he  chooses  to  retain  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  knout. 

PORTUGAL. 

Accounts  from  Madrid  stale  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
■that  the  affairs  of  Portugal  will  be  arranged  in  a manner  to  con- 
ciliate the  princes  of  the  house  of  llraganza. 

BARBARY  POWERS. 

A letter  fiom  Genoa,  of  the  18th  inst.  says — “some  misunder- 
standing has  arisen  betw(!en  the  regency  of  Tunis  and  this  go- 
-vernment,  who  have  fitted  out  four  double-banked  frigates, 
which  have  sailed.  Anolher  double-banked  frisrale  and  several 
gun. boats  are  preparing,  said  to  be  destined  for  Tunis.  A report 
has  reached  this  from  Tmii.-',  of  the  9th  inst.  that  great  prepara- 
tions for  war  were  making  there,  and  that  tin;  Goletia  was  being 
put  in  the  best  state  of  defence.  About  10,000  men  were  en- 
camped.” 

BUENOS  AYRES. 

On  the  26lh,  the  house  of  repre.sentalives,  after  a long  debate, 
passed  the  following  decree,  which  we  hail  with  pleasure  as  in- 
dicating the  advance  of  liberal  sentiments  in  our  sister  republic: 

“The  government  is  authorised  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Samuel  F. 
Lafone  and  Donna  Maria  Ciuevedo,  or  in  any  case  of  a similar 
nature  which  may  occur,  to  grant  a dispensation  of  the  impedi- 
ments which  were  established  by  the  civil  laws,  in  older  to  the 
.celebration  of  marriage  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  indivi- 
duals.” 

The  parties  above  mentioned,  are  those  between  whom  mar- 
riage was  solemnized  by  our  fellow  countryman,  rev.  William 
Torrey,  and  for  which  both  he  and  they  were  subjected  to  a 
long  series  of  vexations,  both  from  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
powers  of  the  country.  The  British  Packet  however  states, 
that  “notwithstanding  the  discretionary  power  which  has  been 


given  to  the  government,  there  still  exist  ecclesiastical  impedi- 
ments to  the  intermarriage  of  Catholics  and  Protestants,  which 
we  believe  has  been,  in  no  instance,  dispensed  with  by  the  pre- 
sent prelate.  Jour,  of  Com. 

— @ ■ 

THE  LATE  JOHN  KANDOLPH. 

At  a meeting  of  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  assembled  the  25th 
May,  1833,  in  the  district  court  room  of  the  United  States,  to 
unite  in  a tribute  of  respect  to  the  remains  of  our  distinguished 
countryman,  the  late  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  died  on 
Friday  last  in  this  city,  on  motion  it  was  resolved  unanimously, 
that  the  hon,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  take  the  chair,  and  that  tlie 
hon.  John  G.  Watmough,  be  ap[ioinled  secretary.  • 

The  object  of  the  meeting  having  been  stated  from  the  chair, 
the  following  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Sergeant,  and  se- 
conded by  the  hon.  Horace  Binney. 

Resolved,  That be  a committee  to 

confer  vvitli  the  personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  and  if  consis- 
tent with  their  views  and  feelings,  to  make  arrangements  for 
uniting  with  them  in  a public  tribute  of  resjiect  to  the  remains 
of  our  distinguished  countryman,  the  late  John  Randolph,  of 
Virginia,  whose  death  in  the  midst  of  us,  has  peculiarly  re- 
minded us  of  the  splendid  contribution  his  talents  and  genius 
through  a long  public  life  have  made  to  the  reputation  of  our 
country. 

The  resolution  being  under  consideration,  it  was  moved  by 
Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  esq.  and  unanimously  carried  to  fill  the 
blank  with  ten. 

The  following  named  gentlemen  were  accordingly  announced, 
Horace  Binney,  Nicholas  Biddle,  Samuel  Breek,  Joseph  Hemp- 
hill, Richard  Willing,  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  James  Brown,  gen.  Cad- 
wallader,  John  Sergeant,  George  M.  Dallas. 

On  motion  of  David  Paul  Brown,  esq.  it  was  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  this  meeting  be  ad- 
ded to  the  committee. 

On  motion  of  the  hon.  John  Sergeant,  it  was 

Resolved,  unanimously,  That  the  committee  make  known  their 
proceedings  through  the  public  papers,  unless  they  should  deem 
it  expedient  to  call  another  meeting. 

On  motion,  the  meeting  then  adjourned. 

JOSEPH  HOPKINSON,  chairman. 

John  G.  Watmough,  secretary. 

The  meeting  having  adjourned,  the  above  named  committee 
met  accordingly: 

After  a few  preliminary  remarks  from  the  chairman,  Nicholas 
Biddle,  esq.  a motion  was  made  and  carried  unanimously,  au- 
thorising him  to  communicate  with  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  ascertain  what  future  mode  of  proceeding  would  be  most 
acceptable  to  them,  and  most  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

The  following  correspondence  is  the  result,  which  we  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  lay  so  promptly  before  the  public. 

Philadelphia,  May  25th,  1833. 

John  S.  Barbour,  Henry  E.  Watkins  and  William  J.  Barlcs- 

dale,  esqrs. 

Gentlemen — I have  the  honor  to  enclose  to  you  as  the  friends 
of  the  late  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  a copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  a meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  held  this  day. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  appointed  at  that  meeting,  I am 
instructed  to  consult  you  as  to  the  most  .acceptable  mode  in 
which  the  citzons  of  Philadelphia  may  share,  with  you,  in  per- 
forming the  melancholy  offices  of  respect  due  to  an  occasion 
which  has  deprived  you  of  a personal  friend,  the  state  of  Virgi- 
nia of  a distinguished  son,  and  our  common  country  of  one  of 
her  most  eminent  citizens.  I shall  be  happy  to  communicate 
your  views  to  the  committee,  and  in  the  meantinie  remain, 
with  great  respect,  yours,  N.  BIDDLE,  chairman. 

Philadelphia,  May  25th,  1833. 

Sir— We  have  received  your  letter  of  this  day,  covering  the 
proceedings  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  assembled  on  the 
occa.^ion  of  the  death  among  them  of  John  Randolph  ofRoanoke. 

This  melancholy  event  deprived  the  state  of  Virginia  of  a dis- 
tinguished  citizen,  who  has  illustrated  his  claims  to  her  respect 
and  regard,  in  a life  of  faithful  and  active  service.  The  sove- 
reignty, prosperity  and  renown  of  that  commonwealth  were  ob- 
jects of  his  afl'ection,  at  all  times  close  to  his  heart;  and  in  their 
support  he  employorl  the  best  efforts  of  his  powerful  and  splen- 
did genius.  The  tokens  of  res()ect  that  you  have  shown  for  his 
life  and  memory,  cannot  but  be  grateful  to  those  who  hold  in 
just  estimation  the  virtues,  the  abilities,  and  pubtic  services  of 
Mr.  Randolph.  In  return,  we  beg  you  to  receive  from  ourselves 
and  other  citizens  of  Virginia,  now  present,  our  cordial  and 
grateful  acknowledgments. 

The  wish  which  he  avowed  for  the  removal  of  his  mort.al  re- 
mains, and  their  interment  within  his  native  land,  will  make 
their  early  departure  necessary.  And  the  del.ay  that  must  follow 
the  acceptance  of  any  further  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  the  deceased,  than  that  already  manifested  by  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city,  would  be  attended  by  great  inconvenience.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  c.ause  will  be  acceptably  received  by  you,  for  our 
declining,  as  we  most  respectfully  do,  your  generous  proposi- 
tion, to  unite  with  us  in  doing  other  honor  to  the  memory  of  our 
distinguished  countryman.  With  all  respect,  your  obedient 
servants.  J.  S.  BARBOUR, 

(Signed)  HENRY  E.  WATKINS, 

W.  J.  BARKSDALE. 

_V.  Biddle,  esq.  chairman  of  the  committee  in  behalf  of  the  peo^ 

pie  of  Philadelphia. 
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Substance  of  tlic  remarks  of  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Einney,  at 
the  I'liiladelpliia  meeting: 

Mr.  Sergeant  said,  he  rose  to  offer  a resolution  upon  the  .sub- 
ject wliioh  had  caused  this  meeting.  The  very  dislinguislied 
citizen  v\  lio  liad  liere  terminated  his  moital  career,  thougli  he 
had  died  aw.iy  from  liis  home,  had  not  died  among  strangers. 
He  was  well  known  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  known 
tlironghout  the  United  States.  He  was  known,  he  might  add, 
in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  language  was  understood 
in  wdiieh  he  spoke,  and  there  were  men  capable  of  apfireciating 
the  e.\traoi  dinary  powers  he  had  exhibited  in  a public  life  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  years.  In  one  department  of  high  intel- 
lectual e.vertion,  he  had  justly  acquired  a pre-eminent  reputa- 
tion, and  by  it  had  added  to  the  reputation  of  our  country.  He 
had  contributed  to  place  her,  at  least,  on  a level  with  other  na- 
tions, and  to  enable  her  to  put  in  a well-founded  claim  to  the 
palm  of  eloquence.  It  was  due,  he  said,  to  thi.8  community,  it 
was  due  to  the  personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  it  was  due  to 
the  state  of  Virginia,  whose  eminent  and  honored  son  he  was, 
that  the  occasion  should  not  pass  without  some  public  e.xpres- 
siou  of  the  sensibility  which  the  deathof  our  distinguished  coun- 
tryman so  naturally  excited. 

In  the  course  of  a long  public  life,  full  of  keen  and  ardent  con- 
test, Mr.  Randolph,  it  was  not  to  be  denied,  had  often  offended 
those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  This  kind  of  irritability, 
perhaps,  belongs  to  the  constitution  of  a highly  gifted  nature. 
Genius  is  apt  to  be  irritable.  The  flame  that  is  to  be  seen  afar 
ofl',  must  burn  intensely.  It  overheats  the  frail  vessel  that  con- 
tains its  elemental  fire,  and  often  scorches  those  who  are  in  its 
immediate  neighborhood.  Death  strips  off  the  covering,  and 
with  it  should  fall  into  the  grave  the  memory  of  its  infirmities. 
What  remains,  is  light,  purified  by  separation.  Shining,  but 
not  consuming,  but  spreading  its  rays  in  all  directions,  it  enters 
into  the  mass  of  intellectual  light,  which  adorns  and  enriches 
our  country. 

He  said  he  would  make  but  one  more  remark.  That  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph should  have  come  here  to  die,  was,  to  us,  merely  acci- 
dental. And  yet  there  was  something  in  it,  which  one  who 
loved  the  union,  could  not  but  heartily  welcome.  Virginia’s 
eminent  son  loved  and  honored  his  native  state  as  much  as  any 
man  could  do.  It  was  his  pride  to  be  in  all  things  a Virginian; 
and  Virginia  requited  his  affection  with  continued  confidence. 
At  her  feet  he  had  laid  the  trophies  he  had  won,  and  she  re- 

i'oiced,  and  sent  him  forth  again  to  earn  new  honors.  That  he 
ireathed  his  last  breath  here,  in  Pennsylvania,  would  seem  to 
signify  that  Virginia’s  eminent  son  was  also  a son  of  the  union; 
that  the  title  of  citizen  of  the  United  States  was  still  the  para 
mount  title,  and  that  the  whole  union  was  his  country.  He 
fiaid  he  would  detain  the  meeting  no  longer. 

When  seconding  the  resolution,  Mr.  Einney  said,  that  while 
he  could  add  nothing  to  the  force  and  beauty  of  the  remarks 
with  which  the  motion  had  been  introduced,  it  gave  him  un- 
feigned satisfaction  to  second  it.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Mr. 
Randolph  was  an  extraordinary  man;  extraordinary  in  many 
points,  and  particularly  in  his  command  of  the  public  ear  for  so 
long  a period,  by  his  signal  accomplishmenfs  as  a debater.  He 
has  probably  spoken  to  more  listeners  than  any  other  man  of 
his  day,  having  been  unrivalled  in  the  power  of  rivetting  the  at 
tention  by  the  force  and  pungency  of  hi.s  language,  the  facility 
and  beauty  of  his  enunciation,  and  the  point  and  emphasis  of 
his  most  striking  mahner.  No  man  who  has  heard  Mr.  Ran 
dolph,  can  ever  forget  him:  and  no  man  who  overheard  him 
once,  was  ever  unwilling  to  hear  him  again,  except  when,  un- 
der the  sway  of  an  excitement  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
that  was  sometimes  said  which  his  most  partial  admirers  wish- 
ed unsaid.  The  recollectioji  of  these  oeca.fions  h.as  however 
passed  away,  and  there  remains  only  the  remembrance  of  those 
powers  which  have  added  another  name  to  the  list  of  our  emi- 
nent countrymen.  Mr.  Randolph  has  been  in  public  life  from 
nearly  the  dawn  of  parties  in  this  government  to  the  present 
time;  sometimes  a leader,  thoroughly  prepared  and  efficient,  and 
always  even  after  sickness  had  impaired  his  physical  powers,  a 
man  whom  every  one  was  more  willing  to  have  on  his  side  than 
against  him.  His  reputation  now  belongs  to  his  country.  His 
career  is  closed,  after  enjoying  for  nearly  forty  years  the  confi- 
dence and  affection  of  his  immediate  neighborhood  and  con- 
nexions, and  the  respect  of  his  native  state — unexpectedly  clos- 
ed in  this  city,  where  it  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  As  a dis- 
tinguished son  of  Virginia,  distinguished  by  her  confidence,  and 
by  his  own  talents  and  station  in  the  public  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, dying  at  a distance  from  his  friends  and  home,  it  is  the  du- 
ty of  hospitality,  as  well  as  of  sympathy  and  patriotism,  to  honor 
bis  remains.  I therefore  cordially  second  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Sergeant. 

NOTICES  OF  HIS  DEATH 

By  the  editors  of  the  ^‘National  Intelligencer,” 

The  Philadelphia  papers  announce  the  decease  of  the  fion. 
John  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  who  expired  at  the  city  hotel,  in 
that  city,  on  Friday  last,  at  noon.  Mr.  R.  passed  through  this 
city  on  Sunday  week,  in  an  extremely  feeble  condition;  and  the 
hopeless  state  of  his  health  for  some  time  past  was  generally 
known  to  his  friends,  that  the  news  of  his  death  will  cause  lit- 
tle surprise  to  them,  however  deeply  it  may  be  regretted. 

Mr.  Randolph,  it  is  well  known,  was  a member  elect  of  the 
23d  congress,  of  which  body  he  had  been,  with  occasional  in- 
termissions, a member  for  thirty-five  yeans.  From  his  first  en- 
trance into  public  life,  in  1798,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  pro- 


minent politicians  of  our  country.  In  some  respects,  he  was 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  age,  and  in  a few  parti- 
culars, perhaps,  the  most  remarkable.  If,  in  the  course  of  his 
long  career,  the  peculiarity  of  his  temper,  and  his  propensity  for 
sarcasm,  made  him  enemies,  no  man,  on  the-  other  hand,  has 
warmer  personal  friends;  and  the  time  has  been  when  few 
would  have  disi)uled  the  justice  of  the  high  compliment  which 
was  paid  him,  when  he  was  pronounced  to  be  “eloquent  as 
Chatham  as  Cato  incorruptible.” 

By  Mr.  Pleasants,  editor  of  the  “Eichmond  JVhig.” 

At  the  present  crisis  of  public  affairs,  this  event  cannot  but  be 
deplored  by  every  friend  of  state  rights,  as  a national  calamity. 
We  eagerly  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  Mr.  Randolph 
should  resume  his  station  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  as  the 
era  from  which  the  doctrines  of  Jefferson  were  destined  to  date 
their  regeneration.  We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
that  he  would  not  survive  his  voyage. 

Mr.  Randolph  and  ourselves  were  long  at  enmity;  but  we 
never  for  a moment  withheld  from  him  that  admiration  which 
his  miraculous  powers  demanded  from  all.  The  former  senti- 
ment has  long  since  died;  the  latter  flourishes  in  renewed  vigor, 
and  will  cease  but  with  the  extinction  of  life.  If  ever  this  coun- 
try owned  a son,  possessing  in  a very  high  degree,  those  proper- 
ties usually  attributed  to  genius,  apart  from  what  authors  deno- 
minate more  particularly  talent,  John  Randolph  was  that  man. 
The  rapidity  and  extent  of  his  perception,  is  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  eagle  brilliancy  of  his 
eyes,  celebrated  wherever  he  was  known,  and  which  almost 
possessed  the  power  of  petrifying  those  who  encountered  his 
gaze,  was  but  a type  of  the  almost  superhuman  strength,  and 
clearness  of  his  intellect.  He  arrived  not  at  conclusions  like 
ordinary  mortals,  by  the  slow  process  of  reasoning.  With  him 
to  state  the  premises,  and  to  see  tlfe  inference  at  once,  was  in- 
stinct. Nor  were  his  conclusions  less  correct,  than  if  derived 
from  a long  chain  of  reasoning,  like  the  instinct  of  Zerah  Col- 
burn, distancing  and  astounding  the  profoundest  philosophers, 
without  himself  knowing  how  to  explain  the  operation  of  his 
wonderful  talents.  The  sittgularities  of  Mr.  Randolph,  were 
such  as  universally  attend  great  genius,  when  coupled  with  an 
infirm  constitution.  The  truth  of  this  is  exemplified  in  the  cases 
of  Pope,  Rousseau  Alfieri,  lord  Dyron,  and  others,  whose  ec- 
centricities though  probably  not  so  extravagant,  very  much  re- 
sembled his.  Peace  be  to  his  ashes.  He  will  be  considered  by 
future  ages,  when  the  rage  of  party  is  forgotten,  the  pride  of  his 
country,  and  the  miracle  of  his  age. 

By  Mr.  Ritchie,  editor  of  the  “Richmond,  Elnquirer.” 

John  Randolph,  esq.  of  Roanoke.  Some  abler  pen  than  our 
own,  will  be  found  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  Mr.  Randolph. 
We  may  say  truly,  that  a great  man  has  this  day  fallen  in  Israel, 
As  an  orator,  he  was,  w’ith  one  exception,  superior  to  any  other 
man  whom  Virginia,  and  we  may  add,  the  United  States,  has 
ever  produced — Patrick  Henry  alone  bears  away  the  palm  from 
all  competitors.  For  his  powers  of  conversation,  Mr.  Randolph 
stood  unrivalled.  His  genius  was  of  the  riiost  brilliant  order — 
and  the  most  polished  taste  had  lent  all  her  graces  to  its  im- 
provement. As  a politician,  his  reputation  was  great.  The 
friends  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  can  never  forgot  the  di.'- 
tinguished  services  he  has  rendered  on  numerous  occasions  to 
their  elevated  cause.  Peace  be  to  his  ashe.s!  The  man  that  tra- 
ces these  hasty  lines  buries  all  unworthy  feelings  in  his  grave. 

Arrival  of  the  remains  of  Mr.  Randolph,  at  Riclimond— from 
the  Whig  of  May  29: 

The  remains  of  Mr.  Randolph  arrived  last  night  in  steamboat 
Patrick  Henry,  and  were  carried  to  Mrs.  Duval’.-:  boarding  house, 
where  the  funeral  service  of  the  Episcopal  chiireh  was  read  over 
them  this  morning,  at  ten  o’clock,  by  the  rev.  Mr.  f.ce.  Accord- 
ing to  the  request  of  the  deceased,  uttered  a few  weeks  since, 
this  was  all  the  ceremony,  he  having  intimated  a wish  that  no 
funeral  sermon  should  be  preached  over  him.  3’he  procession 
started  a few  minutes  after  eleven,  and  was  followed  by  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  people  as  far  as  the  toll  gate  of  Mayor’s 
bridge.  Thirteen  minute  guns  were  fired  as  the  procession  set 
off,  by  a detachment  of  artillery,  under  the  command  of  lieut. 
Hollins,  as  a token  of  respect  entertained  by  that  company  for 
the  memory  of  the  deceased.  Lieut.  Randolph  who  arrived  last 
night,  joined  in  the  proce.ssion.  Juba  and  Johnny  whose  names 
have  become  classical,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  in  indisso- 
luble union  with  that  of  their  master,  formed  a conspicuous  part 
of  the  procession.  Our  sym|»athies  were  deeply  affected  by  the 
silent  and  unostentatious  griefof  the  former, down  whose  cheeks 
the  tears  trickled,  as  he  assisted  to  place  thereiiiains  of  his  mas- 
ter in  the  hearse.  Strange  as  the  deceased  was  known  to  be  in 
his  humors,  capricious  as  was  his  temper,  and  small  as  his 
sympathy  with  mankind  might  appear  to  be,  he  had  yet  so  con- 
trived to  entwine  thp  affections  of  the  poor  African  around  him 
that  he  has  probably  never  thought  of  existing  without  him. 

Mr.  Randolph’s  mind  is  said  to  have  blazed  out  powerfully 
and  brilliantly,  as  the  lamp  was  dwindling  into  the  socket.  His 
mind  dwelt  incessantly  upon  Virginia,  his  dear  old  Virginia, 
the  land  of  his  birth,  the  home  of  his  affections,  and  the  theatre 
of  his  glory.  His  desire  to  be  buried  in  his  native  land  is  cha- 
racteristic. 

^‘Morihir  et  moriens  dnlces  reminiscitur  .Jrgos.” 

(jr3=.lt  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Randolph  has  by  his  will  left  all  bis 
slaves  free. 
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POST  OFPICE  DEPARTMENT. 

. April  25th,  1833. 

Regulations  fop  the  government  of  the  mail  arrangement 

on  the  great  .Atlantic  line  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to 

Portland,  Maine,  commencing  on  tlie  1st  May,  1833. 

1.  Double  mail  lines  are  to  be  run  from  Washington  to 
Hartford,  Ct.  one  of  which  will  be  known  as  the  fast 
Hue — the_  other  as  the  ordinary  line.  East  of  Hartford 
the  mail  is  to  be  conveyed  as  now  in  one  line^  but  con- 
lormably  to  the  following  schedule: 

2.  The  fast  line  is  to  convey  no  other  matter  than  let- 
ters and  newspapers,  and  to  deliver  mails  at  the  follow- 
ing offices  only:  Washington,  Baltimore,  (AVilmington, 
on  the  winter  arrangement),  Philadelphia,  New  York 
and  Hartford. 

3.  The  ordinary  line  is  to  convey  all  mails  and  mail 
matter  not  admitted  into  the  fast  line,  and  to  deliver  mails 
at  all  offices  on  the  route. 

4.  The  mails  for  the  fast  line  are  to  be  made  up  at  each 
of  the  above  named  offices  for  every  other  of  the  above 
nanied  offices,  both  delivery  and  distribution,  under  a 
distinct  address  to  it — and  marked  “fast  mail”— and  be 
placed  in  a red  canvass  bag  addressed  by  label  to  such 
office — no  Other  portmanteaus  than  those  under  the  large 
lock,  and  no  other  canvass  bags  than  the  red  cases  are  to 
be  conveyed  by  the  fast  line. 

5.  No  distribution  ol  the  fast  mails  by  an  intervenino- 

distribution  office  is  to  be  made— but  all  such  intervening 
distribution  offices  will  have  their  fast  mails  made  up  as 
aforesaid  half  an  hour  before  the  time  set  for  the  arrival  of 
the  mail,  so  as  to  subject  it  to  no  greater  detention  than  will 
be  required  for  opening  the  bags  and  taking  out  the  mail 
for  said  office,  and  returning  its  own  mails  to  the  ba«s 
and  closing  the  same.  ® 

6.  Care  should  be  taken  to  put  in  red  bags  to  go  out  of 

the  portmanteaus  only  such  matter  as  is  entitled 

to  go  in  the  fast  line,  and  to  put  such  matter  invariably  in 
red  bags.  This  regulation  applies  to  mails  to  be  conveyed 
on  the  great  western  line  from  Baltimore.  Red  bags  in 
portmanteaus  are  to  be  labelled  on  wrapping  paperfokled, 
^nd  tied  and  sealed  at  the  mouth  of  the  bag — out  of 
portmanteaus  on  wood. 

7.  When  a canvass  bag,  addressed  to  an  intermediate 
point,  as  to  New  York  for  instance,  is  received  at  that 
‘office  and  emptied  of  its  contents,  let  it  pass  through  to 
the  end  ot  the  fast  line,  Hartford  for  instance,  as  an  empty 
bag  open,  with  the  label  pinned  on,  to  receive  the  return- 
ing mail — ’and  so  vice  versa. 

8.  The  offices  of  Portland,  Portsmouth,  Boston  and 
Providence  will,  in  making  up  their  delivery  or  distribu- 
tion mails  admissible  in  the  fast  line  for  the  large  offices 
on  the  route  of  that  line,  mark  them  “fast  mail”  for  the 
better  convenience  of  the  postmaster  of  Hartford  in  ar- 
ranging the  mails,  to  the  appropriate  bags. 

S.  Mails  for  Wilmington  from  the  east  will  be,  during 
the  summer  arrangement,  sent  to  Pliiladelpliia,  from 
•which  office  they  will  be  despatched  direct  to  Wilmin^-- 
ton.  At  Washington  and  Baltimore,  they  will  Ise  made 
up  in  a separate  portmanteau,  under  a large  lock  to  be 
left  at  New  Castle. 

10.  The  schedule  for  the  winter  arrangements  is  to  be 
observed  at  Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelidda 
whenever  steamboats  cease  running  on  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware— at  New  York  and  'the  offices  east  of  it 
whenever  steamboats  cease  running  between  New  flaven 
and  New  York. 

11.  Ordinary  mails  from  Washington  to  Baltimore 
^nd  vice  versa, pve  to  be  despatched  every  mornino-  and 
to  run  through  in  not  e.\ceeding  seven  hours.  ** 

12.  Ordinary  mails  from  Baltimore  to  Philadelphia 

iiw\vice  versa,  are  to  be  despatched  hy  every  steamboat 
ot  the  “Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Mai-yland  steamboat 
company,”  and  by  the  Havre  de  Grace  and  Port  Denosite 
stage  lines,  * 


13.  Ordinary  mails  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York 
and  vice  versa,  will  be  sent  as  now  bv  the  steamboat  line’ 

uu-1  f morning  from 

Philadelphia,  so  as  to  lap,  in  time,  upon  the  steamboat 
line  at  Trenton,  by  which  stage  lines  the  mails  for  Tren- 
ton and  intermediate  offices  are  to  be  sent— and  bv  a sta^-e 


line  to  depart  at  the  latest  hour  for  crossing  the  Hudson 
river  from  New  York,  to  go  to  Newark  that  night  aiuS 
lap  the  next  morning  on  the  steamboat  line  at  New  Bruns- 
wick by  which  stage  line,  the  mails  for  New  Brunswick 
and  the  intermediate  offices  are  to  be  sent — on  the  winter 
arrangement  a second  stage  line  for  the  ordinary  mail 
will  be  sent  regularly  through  from  office  to  office. 

14.  Ordinary  mails  from  New  York  to  Hartfortl  will 
be  despatched  daily  by  the  steamboat  and  by  the  stages, 
Sunday  excepted.  On  the  Sabbath  the  fast  mails  will  be 
sent  by  the  stages,  as  the  New  Haven  steamboats  do  not 
run  on  that  day — returning,  the  ordinary  mail  will  be  sent 
by  stages  to  New  Haven  and  thence  by  steamboat  to  New 
Yoi'k — and  the  fast  mails  will  be  conveyed  the  entii-e  dis- 
tance by  stages.  The  stages  conveying  the  fast  mails 
may  receive  at  the  offices  between  New  Haven  and  New 
\ork  pocket  mails  to  be  delivered  at  New  York. 

15.  The  distribution  at  Stamfoixl  is  discontinued.  It 
will  hereafter  be  performed  in  tlie  post  offices  at  New 
York  and  Hai-tford. 

16.  1 o prevent  delays,  the  conti'aetor  will  i-eceive  his 

load  of  passengers  and  baggage  before  receiving  the  mail; 

and  the  postmaster  is  required  on  discovering  too  great 
a load  of  tlie  former  to  allow  the  requisite  speed,  to  re- 
port t!ie  fact  to  the  department. 

17.  Punctual  arrival  at  or  before  the  time  fixed  in  the 
schedule,  will  be  indisjiensable,  as  the  outgoing  mail  is 
m no  case  to  be  detained  beyond  the  time  set  for  its  de- 
parture, except  in  the  single  instance  noted  in  the  schedule. 

1 8.  The  subjoined  schedules  will  be  faithfully  complied 
with,  and  performed  by  each  contractor  on  the  line,  from 
and  after  the  1st  May,  1833. 

19.  Postmasters  will  report  each  failure  immediately, 
with  the  cause  it  known— and  will  also  report. monthly 
registers  of  arrivals  and  departures. 

20.  Postmasters  will  advise  the  department  of  any 
disadjustment  or  want  of  the  proper  connexion  with  the 
pending  routes  that  may  be  occasioned  by  the  change  of 
time  made  by  tlie  following  schedules,  together  witli 
their  best  suggestions  of  improvement. 


From  Washington  to  Portland. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Leave  Washington  at  12  night. 

Arrive  at  Baltimore  by  5 a.  m. 

Leave  Baltiraoi'e  at  6 a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Philadelphia  by  5 p.  m. 

Leave  Philadelphia  at  6 p.  m.  (earlier  if  mail  is  in)  run 
in  12  hours. 

Arrive  at  New  York  by  6 a.  m. 

Leave  N.  York  [1]  at  7 a.  m.  on  week  days,  in  steamlioat. 
“ [2]  at  6^  a.  m.  or  earlier,  on  Sundays, 

in  post  coaches. 

Arrive  at  Hartford  [1  ] by  7 p.  m. 

“ [2]  by  lOJ  p.  m.  Sunday. 

Leave  Hartford  [1]  at  8 p.  m. 

“ [2]  by  11^  p.  m.  Sunday. 

Arrive  at  Boston  [1]  by  12  m. 

“ [2]  by  3^p.  m.  Monday. 

Leave  Boston  [1]  at  1 p.  m. 

‘‘  ..  [2]at4ip.  m. 

Arrive  at  Portsmouth  [1]  by  11  p.  m. 

“ , , . by  2^  a.  m.  Tuesday. 

Leave  Portsmouth  [1]  at  12  night. 

[2]  at  dj  a.  m.  Tuesday. 


Arrive  at  Portland  [1 
[2 


by  9 a.  m. 
by  12^  noon,  Tuesday. 


SCHEDULE  NO.  II. 

From  Portland  to  Washington. 

SUMMER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Leave  Portland  at  10  a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Portsmouth  by  7 p.  m. 
Leave  Portsmouth  at  8 p.  m. 

Arrive  at  Boston  by  0 a.  m. 

Leave  Boston  at  7 a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Hartford  liy  11  p.  m. 

Leave  Hartford  at  12  night.' 

Arrive  at  New  York  by  4 p.  m. 

Leave  New  York  at  5 p.  m. 

Arrive  at  Piiiladelphia  by  6 a.  m. 
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l.eave  Philadelphia  at  6.  a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Baltimore  by  4.  p.  m. 

Leave  Baltimore  at  5.  p.  m.  but  to  wait  for  the  mail  a 
reasonable  time  in  the  discretion  of  Uie  postmaster. 
Arrive  at  Washington  by  11  p.  m. 

SCHEDULE  JfO.  III. 

From  JVashington  to  Foriland. 

WINTER  arrangement. 

Leave  Washington  at  9^  p.  n\. 

Arrive  at  Baltimore  b}"  2^  a.  ra. 

I^ave  Baltimore  at  3 a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Philadelphia  by  5^  p.  m. 

Leave  Philadelphia  at  6 p.  m. 

Arrive  at  New  York  by  6 a.  m. 

Leave  New  York  at  GJ  a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Hartford  by  10|  p.  m. 

Leave  Hartford  at  11^  p.  m. 

Arrive  at  Boston  by  3 J p.  m. 

Leave  Boston  at  4^  p.  m. 

Arrive  at  Portsmouth  by  2J  a.  m. 

Leave  Portsmouth  at  3^  a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Portland  by  12^  noon. 

SCHEDULE  iro  IT. 

From  Portland  to  IVashington. 

WINTER  ARRANGEMENT. 

Leave  Portland  at  9^  a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Portsmouth  by  p.  m. 


Leave  Portsmouth  at  p.  m. 

Arrive  at  Boston  by  5^  a.  m. 

Leave  Boston  at  6^  a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Hartford  by  10|  p.  m. 

Leave  Hartford  at  11^  p.  m. 

Arrive  at  New  York  by  3j  p.  m. 

Leave  New  York  at  4j  p.  ra. 

Arrive  at  Philadelphia  by  5^  a.  m. 

Leave  Piiiladelphia  at  6 a.  m. 

Arrive  at  Baltimore  by  10  p.  m. 

Leave  Baltimore  at  11  p.  m.;  but  wait  for  the  mail  a rea- 
sonable time,  in  the  discretion  of  the  postmaster. 
Arrive  at  Washington  by  5.  a.  m. 

WM.  T.  BARRY,  postmaster  general. 


• We  meet  with  the  following,  presented  to  shew  the 
operation  of  the  summer  arrangement  of  the  mails: 
Baltimore  G hours  from  Washinston  38  miles. 


Philadelphia  12 

New  York  12 

New  Haven  7 

Hartford  G 

Boston  20 

Portsmouth  8 

Portland  9 


Baltimore  98 
Philadel.  89 
New  York  7G 
New  Haven  38 
Hartford  97 
Boston  56 
Portsmouth  54 


Total 


79  ^ from  Wasliington 
^ to  Portland  3 


542  miles. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES— 1832. 

Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  concerning  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  September  30,  1832 — ivith  statements  of  the  tonnage^  &c'. 

SUMMAHT  STATEMENT  OF  IMPORTS. 


VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE  IMPORTED  FROM  EACH  COUNTRY. 


WHENCE  IMPORTED.- 

Free  of 
duty. 

Paying  du- 
ties ad  va- 
lorem. 

Paying  spe- 
cific du 
ties. 

TOTAL. 

In  .Ameri- 
can ves- 
sels. 

In  foreign  ves- 
sels. 

Russia  - - - 

$146,769 

$724,721 

$2,380,362 

$3,2M,852 

$3,093,756 

$158,096 

Prussia  - - - 

65 

7,629 

20,233 

27,927 

27,927 

Sweden  and  Norway 

65 

3,165 

1,094,164 

1,097,394 

804,856 

292,538^ 

Swedish  MTst  Indies 

30,742 

4,974 

17,694 

53,410 

45,869 

7,5415 

Denmark 

65 

826 

62,451 

63,342 

54,804 

8,538  ^ 

Danish  West  Indies 

230,728 

28,551 

860,087 

1,119,366 

1,030,375 

88,9915 

Netherlands 

45,782 

702,418 

612,468 

1.360,668 

1,225.648 

135,020-y 

Dutch  East  Indies  - 

58,518 

12,544 

597,912 

'668,974 

668,974 

Dutch  West  Indies 

124,095 

3,942 

200,795 

328,832 

326,401 

2,431 3 

England 

1,144,460 

28,924,914 

4,779,188 

34,848,562 

31,706,333 

3,142,2291 

Scotland 

7,084 

1,277,270 

296,458 

1,580,812 

262,732 

1,318,080 

Ireland  --- 

316 

457,873 

33,702 

491,891 

374,870 

117,021 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.  - 

370 

164 

534 

534 

Gibraltar  - - - 

15,104 

54,801 

209,953 

279,858 

279,858 

British  East  Indies 

243,867 

1,457,375 

8.37,696 

2,538,938 

2,538,938 

f 

British  West  Indies 

5 86,. 370 

130,440 

705,427 

1,422,237 

1,102,458 

319,779 

British  American  colonies 

839,031 

109,962 

280,5.3.3 

1,229,526 

821,378 

408,148 

Other  British  colonies 

1,000 

9.3 

1,458 

2,551 

2,551 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

204 

620 

11,191 

12,015 

12,015 

Hanse  Towns  and  Germany 

139,005 

2,465,879 

260,212 

2,865,096 

1,590,624 

1,274,472 

Fi-ance  on  tlie  Atlantic  - 

126,848 

9,56.3,629 

1,241,506 

10,931,983 

10,4.50,490 

481,493Y 

Fi-ance  on  the  Mediterranean 

38,258 

534,792 

670,725 

1,24.3,775 

1,119,874 

. 123,901  ^ 

French  West  Indies 

160,564 

9,659 

408,6.34 

578,857 

541,593 

' 37,2643 

Hayti  - - - 

412,485 

5.3,505 

1,587,396 

2,053,386 

1,971,291 

82,095 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

19,352 

285,358 

372,773 

677,48.3 

652,222 

25,26ll 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

1,056 

35,655 

703,990 

740,701 

6-^4,775 

95,926 

Teneriffe  and  oMier  Canaries 

62,629 

■ 218 

91,990 

154,837 

154,837 

1 

Alanilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

6.3,041 

174,375 

94,814 

332,230 

332,2.30 

Cuba  - - - . 

167,427 

579,867 

6,321,563 

7,068,857 

5,617,794 

1,451,063 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

78,987 

70,515 

1,7.39,680 

1,889,182 

1,775,031 

114,151  J 

Portugal 

3,721 

3,300 

116,795 

123,816 

75,857 

47,9591 

Madeira  - - - 

5,221 

883 

222,214 

228,318 

228,318 

J'ayal  and  other  Azores 

7,384 

7P0 

13,. 508 

21,682 

21,682 

> 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

74,475 

2,464 

10,767 

87,706 

.86,147 

1,559  1 

Other  Portuguese  African  ports 

8,847 

11,749 

3,146 

23,742 

23,742 

J 

Sicily  - - - 

.36,545 

92,185 

27,887 

156,617 

141,667 

14,950 

Italy  _ _ _ 

286,380 

1,1.35,040 

198,375 

1,619,795 

1,608,434 

11, .361 

Trieste  - - - 

149,258 

164,330 

48,439 

362,027 

209,435 

92,592 

J-urkey,  Levant  and  Egyjit  - 

62,324 

342,  .306 

518,999 

92.3,629 

891,923 

31,706 

Mexico  - - - 

.3,951,518 

2.32,598 

109,8.38 

4,293,9.54 

3,570,822 

723,132 

Central  Republic  of  America 

160,604 

90,252 

.37,460 

288,316 

285,746 

2,570 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  8tc, 

29,763 

4,145 

254 

34,162 

.30,465 

3,697 

From  the  do- 
minions of 
each  power. 

$3,251,852 

27,927 

1,150,804 

1,182,708 

2,358,474 

42,406,924 

2,865,090 

12,7.54,615 

2,053,386 

10,863,290 


485,264 


156,617 

1,619,795 

362,027 

923,629 

4,293,954 

288,316 

34,162 
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vat.de  of  merchandise  imported  from  each  cou.ntrv. 


WHENCE  IMPOUTEI). 

Free  of 
duty. 

Paying  du- 
ties ad  va- 
lorem. 

Faying  spe- 
cific du- 
ties. 

TOTAL. 

In  Ameri- 
can ves- 
sels. 

In  foreign  ves- 
sels. 

From  the  do- 
minions of 
each  power. 

Colombia  - - - 

Brazil  - - - 

Argentine  republic  - 

Chili  - 
Peru 

Asia,  generally  - 
Africa,  generally 
West  Indies,  generally  - 
China  - _ > 

South  Seas 
Sandwich  Islands 
Arabia  - - - 

Uncertain  ports 

Total 

58.3,809 

1,238,689 

1,415,031 

500,966 

686,677 

3,713 

186,303 

95,941 

15,000 

2,553 

814 

.30,320 

309,061 

125,955 

2,137 

22,924 

4,451 

122,520 

2,392,733 

920 

10,378 

825,053 

2,343,095 

19,185 

1,520 

10,497 

103,016 

12,709 

12,740 

2,856,233 

175 

• 11,094 

4,214 

1,439,182 

3,890,845 

1,560,171 

504,623 

720,098 

111,180 

321,532 

12,740 

5,344,907 

15,175 

920 

24,025 

5,028 

1,379,563 

3,853,876 

1,539,820 

504,623 

720,098 

111,180 

321,532 

12,740 

5,344,907 

15,175 

920 

24,025 

5,028 

59,619 

36,969 

20,351 

1,439,182 

3,890,845 

1,560,171 

504,623 

720,098 

111,180 

321,532 

12,740 

5,344,907 

15,175 

920 

24,025 

5,028 

14,249,45.3 

52,777,381 

34,002,432 

101,029,266 

90,298,229 

10,731,037 

101,029,266 

Treasury  department,  Heyister’s  office,  February  12,  1833. 


T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


No.  2. 

Summary  statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  goods,  wares 
and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  in  Jlmeri- 
can  and  foreign  vessels,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1831,  and  ending  on  the  30th  September,  1832. 

cases  of  comparison,  between  the  years  1832  and  1831, 
the  careful  e.xaminer  will  please  to  observe — that,  while  the 
lists  for  the  year  18.32,  contain  all  the  articles  in  the  tables  for 
THAT  year — the  value  of  a few  items,  under  the  same  denomina- 
tion, is  not  found  in  the  columns  for  1831.  And,  in  the  tables 
for  1831,  there  were  some  items,  under  certain  denominations, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  tables  for  1832.  We  make 
this  explanation  for  the  sake  of  those  persons  who  may  de- 
sire to  make  very  close  and  accurate  compari.sons — but  the 
whole  amount  of  the  things  omitted  is  of  small,  if  any,  import- 
ance— affectinsr  only  a few  articles  of  inconsiderable  value,  on 
either  side.  The  aggregates  are  given,  [for  1831],  us  though 
every  item  had  been  inserted,  for  the  sake  of  a general,  or  sum- 
mary, comparison.] 

In  Ameri- 

Spccies  of  merchandise.  can  ves- 

sels.* 

VALUE  OF  merchandise  FREE 
OF  DUTY. 

Articles  imported  for  the  use  of 
the  United  States. 

Articles  specially  imported  for  in- 
corporated philosophical  socie- 
ties 

Philosophical  apparatus,  instru- 
ments, &c. 

Books,  maps  and  charts 
Statuary,  busts,  casts  and  speci- 
mens of  sculpture 
Paintings,  drawings,  etchings  and 
^ engravings 

Cabinets  of  coins  and  gems 
Medals  and  collections  of  anti- 
quity 

Specimens  of  botany 
Models  of  invention  and  machi- 
nery 

Anatomical  preparations 
Antimony,  regulus  of 
Lapis  calaminaris,  teutenegue, 
spelter,  or  zinc 
Burr  stones,  unwrought 
Brimstone  and  sulphur 
Cork  tree,  bark  of 
Clay,  unwrought 
Rags  of  any  kind  of  cloth 
Furs  of  all  kinds 
Hides  and  skins  raw 


$814 


6,984 

10,578 

3,325 


50 


8,391 

80 

40 

14,760 

15,029 

29,4.36 

54,570 

3,047 

8,669 

409,774 

299,733 

4,488,630 


Total. 

1832. 


$814 

7,160 

10,969 

3,325 

50 

8,862 


128 

15,692 

18,767 

31,0.36 

61,177 

3,211 

14,211 

466,387 

335,577 

4,680,128 


Total. 

1831. 


$292 


10,917 

15,733 

721 

2,478 

5 

6,458 

11 

1,8.39 

20,487 

29,723 

40,744 

36,634 

1,264 

10,711 

276,617 

417,038 

3,057,.543 


Plaster  of  Paris 

12,410 

104,745 

119,444 

Barilla 

78,328 

78,990 

43,.560 

Wood,  dye 

392,409 

418,386 

.317,836 

308,957 

urimanuf.  mahogany, 

&c.  278,732 

332,111 

Animals  for  breed 

23,93,5 

24,451 

18,.563 

Pewter,  old 

2,765 

3,139 

1,.543 

Tin  in  pigs  and  bars 

125,122 

125,531 

134,380 

Brass  in  pigs  and  bars 
old 

6 

4,042 

6 

4,447 

2,429 

Copper  in  pigs  and  bars 

748,817 

752,937 

530,682 

in  plates,  suited  to 
sheathing  of  ships 

the 

546,085 

624, .340 

.560,609 

for  the  use  of  the  mint  20,490 

20,490 

14,735 

*The  difference  of  the  amounts  in  this  column  and  those  in 
the  total,  shews  the  quantity  imported  in  foreign  vessels— which 
we  have  omitted,  to  add  the  column  for  1831.  Ed.  Reg. 


Copper]  old,  fit  only  for  re-manu- 
facture 147,611 

Bullion,  gold  102,021 

silver  735,124 

Specie,  gold  590.793 

silver  3,701,737 

All  other  articles  30,973 

Total  12,895,310 

VALUE  OF  MERCHANDISE  SUB- 
JECT TO  DUTIES  AD  VALOREM. 
Manufacture  of 

Wool,  or  of  which  wool  is  a «om- 
ponent  material — 

Not  exceeding  50  cents  per 
square  yard  $904,444 

Exceeding  .50  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 100  cts.  per  do.  2,249,269 
Do.  100  do.  250  do.  1,788,153 
Do.  250  do.  400  do.  76,042 
Do.  400  cts.  per  squ.  yd.  11>633 
Blankets 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mits  and 
bindings 
Hats  and  caps 
Bombasins 
Worsted  stuff  goods 
All  other  manufactures  of 
Cotton — Printed  or  colored 
White 

Hosiery,  gloves,  mits 
and  bindings 
Twist,  yarn  and  thread 
Nankeens 

All  other  manufactures  of 
Silks  from  India,  piece  goods 
Sewing  silk,  hosiery  and 
other  manufactures  132,070 

Other  places,  piece  goods  3,977,936 
Sewing  silk,  hosery  and 
other  manufactures 
Lace — ^^Thrcad,  silk  or  cotton 
coach 

Flax,  linens  bleached  and  un- 
bleached 

checks  and  stripes 
other  manufactures  of 
Hemp,  ticklenburgs,  osnaburgs 
and  burlaps 
sheeting  brown 
~ white 

other  manufactures  of 
Clothing,  ready  made 
Hats,  caps,  &.c.  of  Leghorn,  chip, 

straw,  grass,  &c.  187,982 

Iron  and  iron  and  steel — 

s'de  arms  and  fire  arms, 
other  than  muskets 
and  rifles 

drawing  knives,  axes, 
adzes  and  socket  chi- 
sels 

bridle  bits  of  every  de- 
scription 

steelyards,  scale  beams 
and  vices 

cutting  knive.s,  sickles, 
scythes,  reaping  hoops, 
spades  and  shovels 
screws  weighing  25  lbs. 
or  upwards 


177,427 

102,021 

736,711 

614,665 

4,454,107 

31,650 


119,281 

166,119 

686,283 

765,833 

5,687,633 

35,171 


14,249,453  13,456,625 


Total.  Total. 

1832.  1831. 

?94 1,631  $1,317,645 


2,262,193  2,405,770 
1,804,701  2,303,511 
78,006  85,998 

12,310  8,513 

534,887  602,796  1,180,478 


240,052 
47,378 
323  046 
2,511  ;405 
325,311 
5,635,977 
2,083,922 

824,739 

254,376 

111,635 

283,174 

2,564,262 


2,343,123 

794,377 

3,603 

2,885,197 

18.661 

393,386 

38,721 

285,212 

20,.381 

18,961 

112,478 


260,563  325,855 

59,836 

327,623  461,898 

2,615,124  3,392,037 
351,132  490,651 

6,355,475  10,046,500 
2,258,672  4,285,175 


1,035,513 

316,122 

120,629 

313,241 

2,564,262 

132,070 

4,000,011 


887,957 

393,414 

114,076 

363,102 

1,803,239 

53,766 

6,155,739 


2,398,225  2,891 ,649 
846,413  l,345..39l 

3,603  5,068 

3,391  ,.503  .3,145,797 
37,0.56  18,1.59 

644,605  626,155 


366. .320 
305,896 
40,131 
84,114 
120,443 


514,645 

275,0.59 

76,440 

122,009 

108,242 


193,591  255,893 


289,236  305,205  214,194 


53,981 

99,828 


62,774  30,183 

99,977  80,637 


63,715 


67,613  67,609 

114,178  133,677  118,743 
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Iron]  wood  screws 

130,612 

133,968 

112,545 

Prepared  quills 

23,342 

30,101 

19,087 

other  articles  not  speci- 

Black  lead  pencils 

3,622 

4,721 

5,129 

tied 

3,574,062 

3,894,298 

3,735,010 

Paper  hangings 

92,425 

93,873 

88,467 

Copper,  vessels 

4,328 

6,103 

8,170 

Brushes  ol  all  kinds 

22,543 

24,140 

16,741 

all  other  manafactures 

34,304 

36,404 

42.117 

Hair  seating 

30,217 

32,818 

36,743 

Gold  and  silver  lace 

9,222 

9,327 

4,043 

Bulling  clulhs 

• 42,440 

52,257 

52,203 

watches  and  parts  of 

760,243 

767,572 

445,977 

Copper  bottoms,  cut 

round, 

articles  composed  wholly 

raistid  to  the  edge,  &c. 

7,627 

8,828 

20,609 

or  chiefly  of  pearls,  &c. 

78,745 

82,895 

85,582 

Q,uieksilver 

223.540 

263,347 

411,079 

Wares,  glass,  not  subject  to 

Brass,  in  plates 

13,098 

13,144 

17,153 

specific  duties 

235,254 

367,031 

235,909 

Tin,  in  plates 

411,540 

525.417 

588,417 

China  or  porcelain 

158,017 

166,478 

108,169 

Crude  salt  petre 

427,028 

427,028 

282,115 

earthen  and  stone 

1,374,286 

1,857,542 

1,516,435 

Lead  ore 

japanned' 

55,628 

57,556 

71,658 

Opium 

243,884 

243,884 

176,736 

plated 

295,225 

301,189 

189,419 

Raw  silk 

48,938 

48,938 

88,557 

gilt 

129,898 

130,493 

105,429 

Articles  not  specially  enumerated — 

Brass 

734,333 

789,548 

630,687 

at  12A 

per  cent 

;.  867,807 

943.0.52 

1,252,320 

Tin 

17,705 

19,328 

20,472 

at  15 

do. 

3,498,221 

3,975,604 

3,071,301 

Pewter  and  lead,  except  shot 

25,164 

26,748 

34,843 

at  20 

do. 

134,285 

141,029 

129,710 

Wood,  including  cabinet  ware 

131,666 

174,263 

147,750 

at  25 

do. 

85,735 

109,972 

114,895 

Leather,  including  saddles. 

at  30 

do. 

586,193 

646,219 

633,728 

bridles  and  harness 

638,701 

649,418 

811,251 

at  33| 

do. 

3,827 

3,827 

503 

Plated  saddlery,  coach  and 

at  35 

do. 

5,561 

6,477 

7.525 

harness  furniture 

109,651 

109,651 

94,512 

at  40 

do. 

619 

619 

143 

Marble  and  manufactures  of 

27,056 

29,191 

7,747 

at  45 

do. 

265 

267 

72 

Square  wire,  used  for  umbrella 

at  50 

do. 

2.713 

4,295 

5,491 

stretchers 

34,929 

43,093 

29,050 

— 

— 

Cyphering  slates 

6,867 

9,375 

14,024 

Total 

47,944,096  52,777,381 

61,534,966 

Species  of  merchandise. 


In  American  vessels. 


Total— 1832. 


Total— 1831. 


PAYING  SPECIFIC  RATES  OI 

DUTY. 

(iuantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Manufactures  of  wool,  not  exceeding  33^ 

cents  per  sq.  yd. 

- 

sq.  yds. 

1,762,849 

$476,24*2 

1,868,544 

$.503,193 

2,598,603 

$695,666 

Carpeting — Brussels,  Turkey  and  Wilton 

do 

138,202 

202,476 

144,066 

210,335 

127,746 

170,718 

Venetian  and 

ngrain 

- 

do 

455,462 

305,921 

512,793 

346,589 

385,839 

249,980 

All  other  of  wool, 

flax,  hemp, 

or  cotton 

- 

do 

743 

801 

814 

851 

471 

401 

Patent  painted  or  stained  floor  cloth 

do 

9,120 

9,161 

25,488 

25,394 

20,721 

18,962 

Oil  cloth  other  than  patent  floor  cloth 

do 

856 

200 

2,957 

1,162 

7,076 

2,800 

Furniture  oil  cloth 

- 

- 

do 

29,223 

7,985 

51,859 

13,411 

15,0.56 

3,015 

Floor  matting  of  flags  or  other  materials 

do 

109,795 

1*2,137 

109,8.58 

12,169 

40,574 

4,225 

Sail  duck 

- 

- 

do 

2,605,588 

744,187 

2,703,628 

776,191 

1,674,240 

470,030 

Cotton  bagging 

- 

- 

do 

43,940 

4,963 

803,489 

87,966 

207,906 

18,966 

Wines,  Madeira,  in  casks 
in  bottles 

gallons 

do 

118,706 

13,391 

241,680 

120.715 

13,4-17 

1 244,738 

114,626 

202,027 

Sherry,  in  casks 
in  bottles 

- 

- 

do 

do 

31,299  i 
372  ( 

1 46,227 

40,551  ; 
372  < 

1 55,134 

78,905 

91,030 

Red,  of  France  and  Spain 

- 

do 

1,473,648  ' 

303,968 

2,062,396  ' 

445,570 

934,451 

227,927 

Of  France,  Spain, 

&c 

. not  enu- 

merated 

- 

_ 

do 

2,347,916 

789,002 

2,781,043 

923,341 

■ 1,888,355 

609,591 

Of  Sicily  and  other  countries,  in 

casks 
in  bottles 

- 

- 

do 

do 

538,402  ; 
177,.537  ' 

J 622,053 

585,690  } 
241,37*2  j 

! 718,696 

I 

663,725 

542,483 

Spirits — from  grain 

_ 

_ 

do 

580,793  ■ 

268,050 

689,605 

321,903 

530,5.50 

242,137 

from  other  materials 

- 

do 

1,528,417 

737,039 

2,1*20,535 

1,043,115 

1,960,973 

795.600 

Molasses 

- 

- 

do 

15,055,573 

2.383,*248 

15,860,553 

2,524,281  . 

17,085,878 

2,43*2;488 

Beer,  ale  and  porter 

- 

- 

do 

48,349 

' 50,838 

71,343 

73,733 

61,759 

57,271 

Vinegar  - - - 

- 

- 

do 

26,359 

5,176 

57,580 

11,161 

36,543 

6,692 

Oil— spermaceti 

- 

- 

do 

49] 

52] 

4*25 

whale  and  other  fish 

- 

- 

do 

421 

421 

456 

olive,  in  casks  - 

- 

- 

do 

91,179 

91,827 

234,647 

castor 

- 

- 

do 

23 

^ 376,544 

1 

87 

433,738 

67 

200,408 

linseed  - 

_ 

_ 

do 

608,398  1 

719,898 

118,556 

rapeseed 

- 

- 

do 

240 

240 

13 

hempseed 

- 

- 

do 

348  J 

1 

348  J 

Teas— Bohea 

- 

- 

pounds 

637,341 ' 

1 

637,341 

415,058' 

souchong 

- 

- 

do 

2,960,760 

1 

2,960,764 

1,415,445 

hyson  skin 

- 

- 

do 

1,344,353 

|.  2,787,669 

1,345,600 

• 2,788,353 

436,190 

y 1,418,037 

hyson 

- 

- 

do 

4,142,893 

4,14*2,919 

2,504.125 

1 

imperial  - 

- 

- 

do 

819,982  j 

1 

819,982 

412,049 

J 

Coffee 

- 

- 

do 

81,363,466 

7,914,661 

91,722,329 

9,099,464 

81,757,388 

6,317,666 

Cocoa  - - - 

- 

- 

do 

1,501,520 

70,160 

1,622,336 

83, .596 

2,839,445 

152,134 

Chocolate 

- 

- 

do 

4,766 

1,337 

6.342 

2,021 

5,747 

2,444 

Sugar— brown 

- 

- 

do 

55,021,125 

2,317,0.56 

60,117, '717 

2, .536, 441 

98,576,928 

4,220,993 

white 

- 

- 

do 

5.343,014 

335,983 

6,334,571 

3'J7,247 

10,437,726 

689,884 

candy  and  loaf  - 

- 

- 

do 

' 30,526 

2,420 

36,479 

2,915 

215,739 

20,899 

other  refined 

- 

- 

do 

124 

15 

124 

15 

775 

48 

Fruits — almonds 

- 

_ 

do 

1,465,4191 

1 

1,606,762’ 

1 

1,189,589'! 

currants 

- 

- 

do 

276,503 

1 

287,881 

1 

233,033 

prunes  - 
figs  - 

- 

- 

do 

do 

•226,528  1 
672,995 

436,409 

261,777 
678,012  1 

|-  463,938 

96,948 

1,251,823 

* 554,307 

raisins,  in  jars  - 

- 

- 

do 

2,500,933 

2,615,68') 

3,892,696 

other 

- 

- 

do 

1,667,890 

1,767,679 

3,588,050 

Spices— ginger  - 

- 

do 

2,875  ■ 

2,875^ 

1,998' 

Cayenne  pepper 

- 

- 

do 

1,024 

1,024 

777 

mace 

- 

- 

do 

2,144 

2,144 

1,144 

nutmegs 

- 

- 

do 

46,802 

46,802 

13,179 

cinnamon 

- 

- 

do 

10,564  ; 

^ 282,056 

10, .567 

306,013 

21,849 

* 279,095 

cloves* 

- 

- 

do 

102,704  1 

102,707 

88,358 

black  pepper 

- 

- 

do 

2,765,016 

2,765,021 

2,060,135 

pimento 

- 

- 

do 

8.57,131  1 

1,106,775 

1,524,500 

cassia  - . 

- 

- 

do 

476,079 J 

476,079  J 

277,008 

Candles — spermaceti  and  wax 

- 

do 

2,474 

969 

2,743 

1,072 

,307 

117 

tallow 

- 

- 

do 

117,774 

8,510 

174,531 

12,235 

22.774 

1,5.59 

Cheese 

- 

- 

do 

185,2*25 

18,236 

198,709 

20,073 

59,7.39 

7,*277 

Soap  - _ _ 

- 

- 

do 

731,329 

44,084 

768,645 

46,695 

163,170 

9,640 

Tallow 

- 

do 

225,586 

12,410 

225,920 

12,445 

149,667 

10,266 
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Species  of  merchandise. 


In  .American  vessels. 


Total— 1820. 


Lard  . _ - _ 

Beef  and  pork  _ _ . 

Bacon  _ - _ _ 

Butter  _ _ _ _ 

Saltpetre  _ _ . 

Vitrol — lihie  or  Roman 
oil  of  - 

Camphor — crude  _ - _ 

refined 

Salts — Epsom  _ _ _ 

glauber  - - _ 

Toliacco,  manufactured,  other  than  sn 
and  cigars  _ _ . 

SmifF  _ . _ - 

Indigo  - - _ _ 

Cotton  . _ _ _ 

Gunpowder  - 

Bristles  - - - - 

Glue  - _ _ _ 

Ociire — dry  - 

in  oil  - 

White  and  read  lead 
Whiting,  and  Paris  wliite 
Orange  mineral  _ _ _ 

Sugar  of  lead  _ - _ 

Lead— liar,  sheet  and  pig 
shot 

Cordage — tarred  and  cables 
untarred  and  yarn 
Twine,  packthread  and  seines 
Corks  _ _ _ - 

Copper — rods  and  bolts 
nails  and  spikes 

Fire  arms — muskets 
rifles 

Iron,  and  steel  wire,  not  above  No.  14 
above  No.  14 
tacks,  brads,  &c.  not  above  16 
per  M.  - 

above  16 

nails  _ 

spikes  - - - - 

cables  and  chains,  or  parts  thereof 
mill  cranks  _ . 

mill  saws  - - - 

anchors  - 

anvils  . _ 

hammers  and  sledges  - 
castings  _ _ _ 

brazier’s  rods  - - - 

nail  rods  _ - - 

sheet  and  hoop 
slit  or  rolled 

pig  . _ _ _ 

bar  and  bolt,  rolled 

hammered 
slabs,  blooms,  &c 

Steel  - - 

Hemp  - - - _ 

Flax,  unmanufactured 
Wool  do  - - 

Alum  - - - - - 

Copperas  - 

Wheat  flour  - - - - 

Salt  - - . - 

Coal 

Wheat  - - - - 

Oats  - - - - - 

Potatoes  - - - - 

Paper— folio  and  quarto  post 
foolscap 

printing  - - - 

. sheathing 

all  other  - - - 

Books — printed  previous  to  1775 


English,  &c. 

Latin  or  Greek 
all  other 

Glass  ware — cut  and  not  specified  - 
all  other  articles  - 

Glass — apothecaries’  vials,  not  above  6 
oz.  and  loss  - 

above  6 oz.  and  not  above  8 oz. 
bottles,  not  above  1 quart 

above  1 and  not  above  9 
quarts 

above  2 and  not  above  1 
gallon  - - do 

demijohns  - _ _ No. 

window,  not  above  8 by  10  in.  100  sq.  ft. 

10  by  12  do  do 

above  10  by  12  and  not 
above  10  by  15  in.  do 

above  10  by  15  - do 

uncut,  in  plates  do 


Y. 

Quaniity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

do 

723 

41 

723 

41 

do 

29,8.30 

1,367 

90,837 

2.115 

do 

10,758 

1,186 

24,305 

2,204 

do 

3,1.39 

505 

3,666 

592 

do 

221 

21 

333 

31 

do 

do 

4, .557  ; 
16  ' 

j 313 

4,557 

16 

[ 313 

do 

do 

9,887  i 
3,216  < 

! 6,317 

3,216  \ 

do 

923  } 

926  ) 

do 

if 

424  1 

4i 

424  j 

41 

do 

76 

40 

1,401 

226 

do 

905 

505 

1,284 

664 

do 

1,104,428 

968.094 

1,114,827 

978,179 

do 

442.688 

34,520 

442,688 

34,520 

do 

16.2.50 

, 5,.566 

33,032 

9,382 

do 

406,228' 

108,779 

410,206 

110,722 

do 

294,505 

25,789 

310,673 

27,373 

do 

773,272 

11,963 

1,527,986 

2.5,678 

do 

240 

35 

240 

35 

do 

383,704 

. 21,520 

5.57,781 

30,791 

do 

- 

- 

340,463 

2,711 

do 

387 

22 

367 

22 

do 

229,372 

25,177 

353.563 

40,611 

do 

3,861,807  . 

87,846 

5,833;588 

124,311 

do 

8,423 

312 

8,563 

321 

do 

2,204,176 

102,364 

2,4.59,.301 

116,389 

do 

69,966 

3,583 

7^,129 

3,999 

do 

353,724 

75,453 

4.52,850 

95,772 

do 

219,999 

49, .554 

235,054 

52,252 

do 

11,675 

2,080 

16,794 

3,077 

do 

1,182 

219 

5,010 

1,069 

No. 

4,078 

12,501 

4,399 

14,239 

do 

21 

320 

23 

349 

pounds 

do 

213,499  ; 
397,528  ; 

J 81,215 

243,390  } 
419,605  j 

1 91,069 

M. 

29,128  i 

[ 3,238 

30,388  ) 

3,394 

pounds 

2,248  ' 

2,497  \ 

do 

653,154  ' 

42,291 

146,544 

47,130 

do 

105,884 

4.264 

150,623 

5,635 

do 

*do 

1,312,571 

56,125 

2,454,360 

106,576 

No. 

3,850 

10,956 

4,121 

11,964 

pounds 

48,132 

2,593 

78,921 

4,087 

do 

1,232,499 

68,182 

1,393,295 

77,139 

do 

77,043 

3,105 

90,637 

3.669 

do 

1,858,013 

38.944 

2,999,0.39 

59'545 

do 

348,439 

8^823 

525,313 

13,727 

do 

123,210 

1,988 

126,542 

2,063 

do 

5,646,907 

165,.395 

6,391, .578 

182.559 

do 

7,334 

176 

7,334 

'176 

cwt. 

109,906 

123,300 

203,025 

222,303 

do 

261,498 

435,933 

427,745 

701. .549 

pounds 

do 

69,123,417 

1,578,881 

85,456,164 

1,929, '493 

cwt. 

40,448 

471,985 

54,929 

645,510 

do 

142,411 

815,760 

1.50,739 

866,865 

do 

1,837 

16,194 

1,837 

16,194 

pounds 

3,764,467 

649,350 

4,042,838 

698,721 

cwt. 

76 

1,198 

78 

1,208 

do 

365 

369 

448 

458 

cwt. 

6 

21 

9 

29 

bushels 

3,605.112 

449,801 

5,041,326 

634,910 

do 

1,024,213 

112,648 

2,043,389 

211,017 

do 

1,164 

1,146 

1,168 

1,151 

do 

297 

148 

1,187 

331 

do 

13,903 

5,363 

45,816 

18,436 

pounds 

15,280' 

1 

20,4491 

1 

do 

731,552 

1 

752,322  1 

do 

4,829 

127,785 

4,829 

!•  136,5.55 

do 

1,4.55 

1 

9,394 

do 

34,267 , 

1 

38,928  J 

volumes 

880^ 

954' 

do 

63,873 

}■  127,000 

70.920 

133,626 

pounds 

6,657 

1 

8,085 

do 

84.830 

86,703  J 

Total— 183\. 


do 

do 

groce 

do 

do 

do 


22,559 

509,978 

956  > 

3) 

12,329  ] 


29,887 

231' 

285 


,435 

2 


9, .327 
68,490 

2,164 

58,080 

9.006 

30,909 


24,221 

1,060,291 

1,3.56 

19 

25,874  I 
64  }- 

16  J 

58,410 
394 '1 
469  I 

856  1“ 
3,183  I 

2J 


10,079 

128,175 

3,237 

119,835 

17,013 

63,241 


Quantity. 

5,778 

335,922 

27,757 

746 

240 


68,434 

131 


75 

4,075 

803,252 

345,459 

72,239 

245,486 

99,796 

1,172.195 

1,184 

111,178 

65.590 

385 

147,223 

2,108,165 

6,965 

684,507 

105,725 

379,716 

140,918 

20,379 

7,675 

1,079 

18 

608,779 


27,972  ) 
1,905  5 
814,748 
75,999 
1,004,.540 
23 
5,679 
54,771 
1,253,450 
166,166 
1,174,510 
487,013 
227,160 
5,672,779 
23,234 
138,967 
344,918 
52,232,192 

.34,203 

51,909 

463 

5,622.960 

9 

21 

5 

4,182,340 

1.022.245 
620 

1,226 
24,521 
17.357  j 

1.281.245 
5,328  y 

20,423 
45,680  J 
3,077] 


'Value. 

451 

6,690 

2,506 

104 

22 


13,705 


24 
2,365 

759,012 

33,475 

20,043 

74,776 

9,528 

18,205 

53 

6,762 

630 

25 
16,779 
52,120 

290 

33,522 

6,344 

71,172 

31,455 

3,906 

1,.542 

2,946 

193 

67,718 


4,297 

52,597 

3,175 

51,341 

3 

16,160 

2,287 

64,064 

4,249 

32,143 

13,660 

4,585 

151,909 

724 

160,681 

544,664 

1,260,166 

399,6.35 

295,706 

6,472 

1,288,909 

13 

30 

14 

535,138 

108,250 

685 

333 

7,818 


212,994 


91,1.58 

11,925 

123,660, 

j-  175,049 

18,.344 

7,813 

749, 4a5 

102,075 

341 

61, 

17,875' 

j-  1,260 
1 

1 81,877 

.58,157 

8.54] 

375 

17,851 

685  f 
2,691  J 

59,576 
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Quantity. 
170) 
775  I 
94  f 
126  J 


Value. 


6j670 


2,690 

447,165 

176 


38,362 


,288,229 


Species  of  merchandise.  In  .American  vessels. 

PAVING  SPECIFIC  RATES  OF  DUTY. 

Fish — dried  - _ - quintals 

salmon  - - - barrels 

mackerel  . _ - 

all  other  - - - 

Shoes  and  slippers,  silk  - - - 

prunelle,aiid  other  of 
. stuff,  &c. 

leather,  &c.  for  men 
and  women 
childrens 

Boots  and  bootees  _ - - 

Cigars  - ' - 

Playing  cards  - - - 

Roofing  slates,  not  exceeding  12  by  6 in. 

12  by  14  do 
14  by  16  do 
16  by  18  do 
18  by  20  do 
20  by  24  do 
above  20  by  24  do 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  specific  duties 
do  do  ad  valorem 

do  do  free  of  duty 

Total  value 

Treasury  department,  register’s  office,  February  12,  1833. 

f)r5=BRIEF  [editorial]  abstract,  shewing  from 

WHENCE  CERTAIN  PORTIONS  OF  THE  CHIEF  ARTICLES 
WERE  IMPORTED,  IN  1832. 

Rags — $383,239  from  Italy  and  Trieste,  and  some  from 
the  Hanse  Towns,  &c. 

Furs — chiefly  from  England  and  British  American  co- 
lonies. 

Hides  and  skins— $1,408,651  Argentine  Rep.  1,210,729 
Brazil,  253,623  Colombia,  226,761  British  East  Indies, 
220,244  Chili,  160,888  Peru,  &c. 

Wood  dye — from  Mexico,  Hayli,  Honduras  and  Africa. 
Mahogany — 205,308  Hayti,  34,414  Cuba,  19,310  Bri- 
tish West  Indies. 

Copper,  in  pigs  352,702  Peru,  231,298  Chili,  68,654 
China,  62,317  Manilla, -20, 067  England. 

Copper,  sheathing — 621 ,648  England. 

Bullion,  gold — -England,  Mexico,  Africa. 

silver — 538,592  Mexico,  107,776  Chili. 

Specie,  gold — 195,622  Colombia,  177,284  British  West 
Indies,  57,820  British  American  colonies,  35,210  Eng- 
land. 

silver — 3,086,029  Mexico,  484,925  Br.  Ameri- 
can colonies,  231,928  Br.  West  Indies,  111,932  French 
West  Indies^ — all  else  under  100,000. 

Manufactures  of  wool.  From  G.  B.  ^ Ireland. 

Cloths— 


Tefal— 1830. 
Quantity.  Value. 
1,359] 

2,104  I 
32  f 
264  J 
2,604 


Tofal— 1831. 
Quantity.  Value. 


28,584 


3,160 


16,535  j 
'5,819J 
2,007 
42,516 
2,688 
134] 
584 
3,665 
606 
974 
700  1 
13  J 


17,170 


3,428 

473,134 

176 


81,732 


34,002,432 

52,777,381 

14,249,453 


1,363] 
2,314  1 
4,552  f 
454  J 
4,335  ■ 

I, 291 

II, 199  'I 

811 J 

1,455 

39,212 

1,517 


49,421 


11,954 


2,868 

433,457 

118 


70,349 


28,199,533 

61,534,966 

13,456,625' 


not  exceeding  33|  cts  sq.  yd. 

$503,19.3 

501,383 

50 

944,631 

902,789 

100 

2,262,193 

2,033,589 

2.50 

1,804,701 

1,659,552 

400 

78,006 

73,294 

exceeding  400 

12,310 

12,075 

Blankets 

602,796 

509,9.52 

Hosiery,  gloves,  &c, 

260,-563 

221,497 

Boiiibasins 

327,623 

121,135 

Worsted  stuffs 

2,615,124 

2,467.447 

All  other 

351,1.32 

307)112 

Whole  valve  9,763,272  8,809,825 

So  that  of  $9,763,272,  the  w hole  importation,  $8,809,825 
were  from  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland — nearly  all 
from  the  former. 

Of  the  cloths  not  exceeding  100  cents  the  square  yard 
$192,021,  and  of  those  not  exceeding  250  cents,  120,347 
were  received  from  France. 

Of  the  blankets  $77,942  from  France;  of  the  bomba- 
sins  206,117  France;  of  the  worsted  stuffs  75,490  Hanse 
Towns,  &c.  and  69,489  France. 

Manufactures  of  cotton 


101,029,266  103,191,124 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

the  hosiery  450,262  Hanse  Towns;  of  other  manufactures 
142,685  froiii  France. 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  of  grass  or  straw — chiefly  from 
Italy. 

Sdks  from  India — whole  value  2,564,262;  from  China 
1,896,305;  British  East  Indies  591,001;  Dutch  E.  Indies 
63,992.  Sewing  silk  from  China. 


Other  silk  goods. 

Piece  goods  4,000,010 

Sewing  silk  552,241 

Hosiery,  gloves,  &c.  204,635 

Other  articles  1,641,384 


From  France. 
3,232,758 
164,021 
114,894 
1,536,144 


6,398,270  5,047,817 

Of  the  piece  goods  443,231  from  Italy,  256,934  Eng- 
land; sewing  silk  304,362  Italy;  other  articles  58,985 
England. 

Laces — -whole  value  846,412;  from  England  660,232; 
from  France  113,898;  from  Hanse  Tom'us  53,823. 

Manufactures  of  flax.  ' From  G.  B.  tSf  Ireland. 
Linens,  bleached  or  unb.  3,391,503  2,282,118 

Checks  and  stripes  .37,056  11,413 

Other  644,605  436,518 


4,073,168  2,730,049 

Of  the  linens  541,769  dollars  worth  were  from  the 
Hanse  Towns,  &c.  and  370,183  from  France. 

Ticklenburgs,  &c. — chiefly  from  Scotland,  and  44,067 
Hanse  Towns. 

Sheetings  (hemp) — chiefly  from  Russia. 

Watches  and  parts — 465,477  England,  289,206  France. 


Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 
Side  arms,  &c.  305,205 

Drawing  Knives,  &c.  62,774 

Bridle  bits  99,977 

Steel  yards,  &c.  67,613 

Cutting  knives,  &c.  13*3,677 

Screws,  25  lbs.  and  upwards 
“wood” 


Fhigland,  ^c. 
183,101 
62,443. 
99,944 
67,293 
108,985 


Other  articles 


133,968 

3,894,298 


133,555 

3,704,494 


Painted  or  colored 
White 

Hosiery,  gloves.  &c. 
T wist  and  yarn 
Nankins 
All  other  • 


6, .355, 475 
2,258,672 
1,035,51.3 
316,122 
120,629 
313,242 


From  G.  Br.  4'c. 
5,336,423 
1,784,938 
559,854 
300,924 
10,929 
111,596 


10,399,653  8,104,664 

Of  printed  or  colored  goods  654,844  from  France, 
276,737  Hanse  Towns;  of  the  white  409,257  France;  of 


4,697,512  4,359,815 

Of  the  side  arms,  &c.  54,1.34  from  France,  62,518  Ne" 
tberlands;  of  “other  articles”  115,712  Hanse  Town;  33,158 
France. 

Glass  not  subject  to  specific  duties — nearly  all  from  the 
Hanse  Towns.  China  or  porcelain  53,336  England; 
16,610  China.  Earthen  and  stone  1,848,785  England. 
.Tapanned  54,197  England.  Plated  287,088  England.  - 
Bi-ass  wares  5.34,997,  England,  &c.  138,660  France; 
55,407  Hanse  Towns,  52,111  Netherlands. 

The  various  minor  manufactures  that  follow  in  the  ta- 
bles, (and  have  been  already  sufficiently  noticed  in  the 
next  preceding  statement),  were  chiefly  imported  from 
England — except  those  of  leather  and  paper  hangings 
which  were  chiefly  from  France. 
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Wliole  value  of  art’s  subject  to  ad  val.  duties  52,777,381 


of  whicli  from  Eng.  Scotland  & Ireland  30,660,427 

Erance  10^098,421 

Hanse  Towns,  &c,  2,465,879 

CInna  2,392,733 

lli-ilibh  East  Indies  1,457,375 

Italy  1,135,040 

Russia  724,721 

Netherlands  ' 702,418 

Cuba  579,867 

All  else  under  500,000  dollars. 

Cotton  bagging — nearly  all  from  Scotland. 

Carpets — nearly  all  from  England  and  Scotland. 

Painted  floor  cloths — the  same. 

Sail  duck — chiefly  from  Russia;  but  some  from  the 
Netherlands  and  Hanse  Towns. 

Wines — chiefly  from  France. 

Spirits  distilled  from  grain — chiefly  from  the  Nether- 
lands. 

Spirits  from  other  materials — chiefly  from  France. 

Oils — chiefly  linseed,  from  England  and  the  Nether 
lands. 

Teas — all  except  a few  pounds,  direct  from  China. 

Coffee — 25,733,582  lbs.  froni  Brazil;  24,128,542  Cuba; 
15,934,853  Hiayti;  7,802,111  Dutch  East  Indies;  6,640,630 
other  Spanish  W.  Indies;  5,978,049  Colombia;  1,570,708 
Danish  West  Indies;  all  else  less  than  1,000,000. 

Sugar,  brown — 24,744,876  lbs.  from  Cuba;  19,706,600 
other  Spanish  AV.  Indies;  10,191,735  Danish  AV.  Indies; 
1,384,191  British  W.  Indies;  1,935,565  Manilla;  all  else 
less  than  500,000  lbs.  White  or  clayed,  nearly  all  from 
Cuba. 

Fruits — whole  value  463,938 — from  Spain  222,437; 
France  93,515;  Turkey',  &c.  55,973;  Gibraltar  45,354. 

Spices — from  British  W.  Indies,  Asia,  generally,  &c 

Indigo — 883,840  lbs.  British  East  Indies;  131,737  Co- 
lombia; 29,918  England;  all  else  of  small  amount. 

Bristles  and  glue — chiefly  from  Russia. 

Ochre  and  white  and  red  lead — 'Chiefly  from  England. 

Lead,  bar,  sheet  and  pig — 2,090,21  i lbs.  England 
1,518,480  Spain;  581,463  Gibraltar;  515,831  Hanse 
Towns;  438,261  France;  all  else  of  small  amount. 

Cordage — chiefly  from  Russia. 

Other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel. 

Whole  quantity,  &c.  England,  &c. 


no. 


Muskets 
Rifles 

AVire  lbs. 

Tacks,  brads,  &c. 
Nails 
Spikes 
Cables,  &c. 

Mill  saws 
Anchors 
Sheet  and  hoop 
Casement  rods 
Iron  in  pigs 


dol. 

lbs. 


no. 

lbs. 


cxvt. 


4,399  3,802 

23  15 

662,995  662,435 

■ 3,394  1,939 

746,544  726,550 

150,623  141,997 

2,454,360  2,285,541 

4,121  4,048 

78,921  51,310 

6,391,578  5,279,170 

7.334  6,757 

203,025  194,010 

Bar  & bolt — rolled  lbs.  427,745  423,108 

hammered  “ 85,456,164  6,714,138 

Steel  civt.  54,929  38,736 

1,059,203  lbs.  sheetand  hoop  iron  from  Russia. 

46,848,263  lbs.  hammered  bar  iron  from  Sweden, 
29,252,007  from  Russia,  1,903,523 Denmark — all  else  of 
small  amounts. 

38,763  cwt.  steel  from  England,  8,194  from  the  Ne- 
therlands, 4,464  Sweden,  1,838  Hanse  Towns,  1,621 
Trieste — all  else  small. 

Hem|>— nearly  all  fi  om  Russia.  Flax  the  same. 

AVool,  in  all 4,042, 838  lbs.  From  Turkey  kc.  2,000,983, 
Argentine  Republic  348,894,  England  332,515,  Spain 
335,393,  Portugal  158,615,  Sweden  152,587,  Russia 
131,351,  Denmark  97,296,  Brazil  85,547.  All  else  less 
than  50,000  lbs. 

Salt — in  all  5,041 ,326  bushels:  from  Ejigland  2,472,069, 
British  AVest  Indies  1,374,970,  Portug.al  372,888,  Spain 
284,478,  British  Ameiican  colonies  174,76.3,  Cape  de 
A'erds  87,336,  France  74,808.  All  else  under  50,000. 

Coal — 'in  all  2,043,389  bushels;  from  British  American 
colonies  1,124,693,  England,  kc.  916, .374. 

Paper,  writing,  &c. — wholevalue  $136,55.5 — 'from  Spain 
59,731,  France26,299,  England  17,812,  Italy  21,689,  Cuba 
14,748,  Gibraltar  10,405.  All  else  under  10,000  dollars.  | 


Books— chiefly^  from  England  and  France. 

Glass  wares — chiefly  England  and  Hanse  Towns.  Win- 
dow glass,  chiefly  from  England  and  Scotland. 

Cigars — nearly  all  from  Cuba. 

Roofing  slates — all  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Summary  statement  of  goods,  -wares  and  merchandise,  of 
the  growth,  product  or  manufacture  of  foreign  coun- 
tries exported  from  tlw  United  States^commencing 
Is^  October  1831,  and  ending  30th  September,  1832. 
[Classes  of  articles  of  which  the  value  exported  was 
less  than  10,000  dollars,  omitted.  The  articles  marked 
with  a (*)  were  nearly  all  subject  to  drawback.] 

Lapie’s  caliminaris — chiefly  to  China  $26,286 

Hides  and  skins — Netherlands  and  Hanse 
Towns,  chiefly  712,306 

Dye  woods — England,  France,  &c.  464,833 

AVood  unmanufactured— Hanse  Towns,  E. 

Indies,  &c.  41,943 

Furs — chiefly  to  England  36,917 

Copper  in  pigs — chiefly  British  E.  Indies  15,785 

sheathing — Cuba,  British  E.  Indies,  &c.  35,267 

Bullion,  gold  7,615 

silver — all  except  100  to  England 

Specie,  gold 

133,12-2  Cuba,  45,021  France,  41,753  British  East 
Indies,  42,360  other  Spanish  VV.  Indies,  111,509 
Colombia,  60,777  Argentine  Republic,  18,779 
England,  14,762  China,  &c. 

Specie,  silver — 

England  83.5,311,  Dutch  East  Indies  420,098, 

France  413,329,  Brazil  269,994,  China  452,11-9, 

Asia,  generally  404,681,  British  East  Indies 
170,633,  Chili  86,000,  Russia ■‘82,053  Teneriffe, 

&c.  58,000,  Manilla  56,000.'  All  other  less 
than  50,0'  0. 

Total  value  of  merchandise,  free  of  duty 
exported 


255,517 

630,850 


3,351,417 


Of  which  there  was  in  gold  and  silver  bul- 
lion and  coin 


$5,590,616 


4,245,399 


Mamifactures  of  wool,*  all  kinds, 

JVPmmfactures  of  cotton* 

Printed  1,094*, 412,  white  782,356,  hosiery,  &c. 

62,775,  twist  and  yarn  29,026,  nankeen  185,945, 
other  167,732, 

Silks,  from  India* 

Chiefly  to  Cuba,  Mexico  and  S.  AtHerica, 

Silk  goods' — other  than  India* 

To  Cuba,  Mexico  and  S.  America,  &c. 

Laces,  (Cuba,  Mexico  and  South  America)* 
Manufactures  of  flax* 

The  chief  part  to  Mexico,  Cuba  and  South 
America, 

Sheetings  and  other  manufactures  of  hemp* 

300,010  to  Cuba — the  rest  chiefly  to  Mexico, 

South  America  and  Danish,,W.  Indies, 

Clothing  ready  made* 

Hats,  caps,  &c. 

Side  arms,  &c,  15,944,*  cutting  knives,*  &c, 

Other  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel 
Watches  and  parts* 

Articles  composed  chiefly  of  precious  stones* 

Glass  not  subject  to  specific  duties* 

China,  earthen  or  stone  wares 
Quicksilver* — chiefly  China  and  Chili 
Tin  in  plates* 

Crude  saltpetre*' — chieflyNetherlands&England  156,624 
Opium* — ^Diitch  E.  I.  and  Asia  generally  96,110 

Raw  silk* — England  and  France  48,800 

Articles  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties,  but  not  spe- 
cially enumerated*  7,649,805 

Of  which— 2.175,461  to  Mexico,  1,225,857  Cuba,  729,U79  Eng- 
and,  557,516  Colombia,  473,283  Chili,  .360,393  China,  372,907 
Hayli,  248,500  Argentine  Republic,  222,318  Brazil.  All  else  under 
200,000  dollars. 

Sail  duck*— Cuba,  Brazil,  &c.  127,773 

AVinc,  Aladeira*  16,916 

rc.l*  48,597 

other  of  France  and  Spain*  ' 62,241 

of  Sicilv,  &c.*  88,841 


374,209 

2,322,087 


649,054 

620,387 

50,015 

633,083 


530,151. 

16,174 

13,129 

13,701 

115,.569 

20,226 

29,468 

9,515 

55,644 

309,206 

14,476 


The  wines  were  exported  chiefly  to  Mexico  and  South  America. 
Spirits  from  grain*  27,173 

other  materials*  635,204  gals.  305,449 

Oils*  56,357 
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Teas*  702,014 

To  Hanse  Towns,  France,  Netherlands,  Brazils,  Gibraltar,  &c. 
Coffee,*  55,251,158  lbs.  6,583,344 

13,907,618  lbs.  to  Netherlands,  13,397,751  France,  6,457,985 
Trieste,  &c.  7,486,309  Hanse  Towns,  4.099,963  England,  2,065 
659  Italy  and  Malta,  1,582,607  Dcnmarlc,  663,100  Russia.  All 
else  of  small  amounts. 

Cocoa*  1,418,352  lbs.  92,551 

To  Cuba,  Mexico,  Spain,  Fmnce,  &c. 

Suear,  brown*  14,2.30,070  lbs.  695,943 

4 696,5751  bs. to  Netherl-mds,  4,104,885  Hanse  Towns,  1,603,306 
Sweden,  819,121  Denmark,  815,125  Italy  and  Malta,  500,858 
Trieste,  &c.  459,334  France. 

Su"ar,  white*  3,258,875  lbs.  233,982 

Chiefly  to  the  Mediterranean,  Russia,  Hanse  Towns,  Denmark 
and  Mexico. 

36,696 
293,954 
15,669 

140,198  lbs.  17,752 


Truits* 

Spices* 

Tallow  candles* 
Cheese* 

Chiefly  to  Cuba. 
Saltpetre 


788,401  lbs. 


48,474 


Chiefly  to  France  and  England. 


Indigo*  30.3,108  lbs.  358,526 

Russia,  Netherlands,  France,  Turkey,  Hanse  Towns. 


Cotton*  452,977  lbs. 

To  England,  Scotland,  France,  &c. 

Lead,  bar,  .sheet  & pig*  3,089,720  lbs. 

Nearly  all  to  China. 

Cordage,* — cables  1,330,434  lbs. 

uiitarred  and  yarn*  345,192  lbs. 

4,770  no. 
9,796  cwt. 
681,804  lbs. 
2,4l6  cwt. 


50,508 

97,304 

96,883 

23,220 

17,911 

31,331 

19,817 

15,662 


Muskets* 

Iron,  rolled* 

hammered* 

Steel* 

Iron  and  steel  to  Mexico  and  South  America,  Br.  E.  Indies 
and  China,  See. 

Wool*  1,227,959  lbs.  197,219 

Chiefly  to  England,  Netherlands  and  Hanse  Towns. 

Paper*  178,267 

Mexico,  South  America  and  Hayti. 

Cigars*  9,979  m.  120,991 

To  England,  Mexico  and  South  America,  France,  Nether- 
lands, &c. 


GEJtEIlAL  ItECAPlTTJEATIOJT  OF  FOREIOX  EXPOTtTS. 


Whither  exported. 

Free  of 
duty. 

Paying  du- 
ties ud  va- 
lorem. 

Paying  spe- 
cific duties. 

Total. 

In  .American 
vessels. 

In  foreign 
vessels. 

To  the  domi- 
nions of  each 
power. 
$461,568 

RusJa  _ - - - 

$116,929 

$25,502 

$319,137 

$461,568 

$461,285 

$283 

Swetlen  and  Norw  ay 

38,338 

114,027 

152,365 

97,224 

55,141 : 

^ 159j843 

Swedish  West  Indies 

569 

6,909 

7,478 

7,478 

Denmark  _ - - - 

37,843 

27,195 

285,077 

350,115 

279,133 

70,982^ 

^ 632,456 

Danish  West  Indies  - 

41,131 

164,6.39 

76,571 

282,341 

258,001 

24,340 

Netherlands  - - - - 

524,548 

175,993 

2,169,949 

2,870,490 

2,5.54,784 

315,706-j 

Dutch  West  Indies 

586 

27,384 

18,674 

46.644 

46,644 

^ 3,420,638 

Dutch  East  Indies 

426,898 

63,734 

12,872 

503,504 

503,504 

> 

England  _ - - - 

1,348,217 

729,079 

797,841 

2,875,137 

1,886,905 

988,232A 

Scotland  _ _ _ - 

1,988 

12,415 

6,461 

20,864 

11,365 

9,499 

1 

Ireland 

4,115 

4,115 

4,115 

Gibraltar  - - - - 

34,822 

28,578 

121,674 

185,074 

167,335 

17,739 

> 3,503,336 

British  East  Indies 

258,757 

25,746 

54,732 

339,235 

339,235 

1 

1 

British  M'est  Indies 

11,119 

7,440 

15,269 

33,828 

18,404 

15,424  1 

1 

British  American  colonies 

22,899 

3,873 

18,311 

45,083 

13,441 

31,642^ 

1 

Hanse  Towns,  &c. 

185,185 

110,982 

1,356,503 

1,652,670 

790,873 

861,797 

1,652,670 

Prance  on  the  Atlantic 

476,778 

121,302 

938,691 

1,536,771 

1,140,376 

1,076,927 

459,844^ 

1 

Prance  on  the  Mediterranean 

107,050 

53,432 

979,894 

991,044 

149,332 

> 2,696,329 

Prench  est  Indies 

1,123 

5,962 

12,097 

19,182 

17,379 

1,803 

Prench  African  jrorts  - 

J 

Hayti  - - - 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  •• 

1,083 

372,907 

51,503 

425,493 

334,281 

91,212 

425,493 

5,921 

15,675 

23,085 

44,681 

38,321 

1,054 

6,360^ 

1 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

1,054 

1,054 

1 

* 

Teneriffe  and  other  Canaries 

6,975 

876 

7,851 

7,851 

J 

1 1,870,306 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands 

60,087 

44,123 

9,204 

113,414 

113,414 

j 

Cuba  _ - - - 

212,902 

1,225,857 

191,995 

1,630,754 

1,138,408 

492,346 

j 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  - 

42,660 

21,092 

8,800 

72,552 

70,296 

2.256 J 

Portugal  - - - - 

300 

300 

30oi 

Madeira  - - - - 

188 

741 

929 

029 

1 

^ 32,299 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

2,617 

8,746 

11,363 

11,363  . 

f 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  - 

400 

8,913 

10,394 

19,707 

15,766 

3,941 J 

Italy  and  Malta 

Trieste  & other  Adriatic  ports 

23,853 

16,180 

469,023 

509,056 

470,271 

38,785 

509,056 

27,623 

10,571 

898,581 

936,775 

889,125 

47,650 

936,775 

T urkey,  Levant  and  Egypt 

8,271 

28,141 

645,474 

681,886 

681,886 

681,886 

Mexico  - - - - 

6,117 

2,175,461 

440,186 

2,621,764 

1,550,252 

1,071,512 

2.621,764 

Central  Republic  of  America 

52,030 

118,621 

25,450 

196,101 

196,101 

196,101 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  &c. 

6,689 

10,708 

17,397 

17,397 

17,397 

Columbia  - - - - 

60,385 

557,516 

92,266 

710,167 

672,860 

37,307 

710,167 

Brazil  _ _ _ 

388,122 

222,318 

21 2,277 

822,717 

796,073 

26,644 

822,717 

Argentine  republic 

79,033 

248,500 

130,875 

458,408 

458,408 

458,408 

Chili  - - - - 

Peru  - _ - _ 

South  America,  generally 

100,762 

473,283 

2,230 

67,704 

8,604 

641,749 

10,834 

641,749 

10,834 

641,749 

10,834 

West  Indies,  generally 

245 

2,660 

3,603 

6.508 

5,804 

704 

6,508 

Europe,  generally 

415 

3,494 

3,502 

7,411 

4,315 

3,096 

7,411 

South  Seas  - - - 

2,000 

472,540 

fr,355 

4,483 

12,838 

12,838 

12,838 

China  - - - - 

360,393 

91,427 

924,360 

924,360 

924,360 

Northwest  coast  of  America 

34,684 

15,842 

50,526 

50,526 

50,526 

Africa,  generally 

51,054 

55,495 

106,549 

105,823 

726 

106,549 

Asia,  generally  - , - 

404,681 

.52,343 

12,465 

469,489  ’ 

469,489 

469,489 

Total  5,590,616 

7,649,805 

10,799,052 

24,039,473 

19,214,870 

4,824,603 

24,039,473 

Entitled  to  drawback  7,057,292  10,674,601 

Not  entitled  to  dr  awback  5,590,616  592,513  124,451 

Treasury  department,  register’’ s office,  February  12,  1833. 


17,731,893 

6,307,580 


13,667,021 

5,547,849 


4,064,872 

759,731 


T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 
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General  statement  of  goods  wares  and  merchandise,  of 

THE  GROWTH  PRODUCT  OR  MANUFACTURE  OF  THE  UNITED 

States,  exported — in  the  xear  ending  30th  September, 
181^.  (J(^*4[Zso  a like  statement  for  the  preceding  year,  1831. 


Products  of  the  sea. 
Fish — dried  or  smoked  5^.250,514 


pickled 


{ kegs. 


Oil — spermaceti  gals. 

Whale  & Other  “ 
Whale  bone  lbs. 
Spermaceti  candles  “ 


102,770  ^ 

4,030  1 

48,212  38,161 

3,605,913  1,009,728  1,637,534 
1,044,227  186,595  565,926 

859,886  267,333  847,384 


1831. 

230, .577  $625,393 


91,787 

8,594 

78,159 


304^441 

53,526 

5.54,440 

133,842 

217,830 


The  following  brief  statement  of  the  export  of  flour,  in  1832  and 
1831,  may  shew  the  general  course  of  the  trade  in  the  preceding 


articles. 

1832.  1831. 

Danish  West  Indies  bbls.  51,275  79,361 

England  95,865  879,430 

British  West  Indies  100,167  100,382 

British  American  colonies  135,646  150,795 

Hayti  46,140  40,790 

Cuba  98,248  97,999 

Brazil  103,283  199,870 


The  export  of  1831  was  nearly  a million  of  barrels  more  than 
in  1832. 


2,558,538  1,889,472 

Of  the  value  exported  in  1832.  Dried  fish — $264,727  Cuba, 
134,589  Hayti,  115,092  French  West  Indies,  58,176  Danish  do. 
58,012  Dutch  do.  28,271  other  Spanish  do.  25,741  Brazil,  and 
31,345  West  Indies  generally.  All  else  of  small  amounts — To 
England,  &c.  none,  and  to  all  her  colonics  less  than  5,000.  The 
pickled  fish  exported  had,  generally,  the  same  direction  as  the 
dried.  Spermaceti  oil— , $38, 789  to  Cuba.  Other  whale  and  fish 
oil  chiefly  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  and  Holland— some  to  France 
and  Spain,  none  to  England.  Whalebone — nearly  all  to  France 
and  Hanse  Towns.  Spermaceti  candles — chiefly  to  Cuba  and 
other  West  Indies,  and  South  America— 20  dollars  worth  to 
England. 

Products  of  the  forest. 


Staves  and  heading, 
shingles,  boards. 

1832. 

1831. 

planks,  & hewn 

timber  $1,. 522,0.53 

$1,671,160 

Other  lumber 
Masts  and  .spars 

188,608 

73,368 

7,806 

Oak  bark  and  other 
dyes 

52,944 

99,116 

All  manufactures  of 
wood 

312,678 

275,219 

Tar  and  pitch  bbls.  ^ 47,523  ] 

1 476,291  1 

52,995 

1 397,687 

Rosin  & turpentine  ( 168,770  j 

156,319 

Ashes,  pot  si  pearl  tons.  8,859 

930.398^ 

10,219 

965,613 

iSkins  and  furs 

691, '909 

750,938 

Ginseng  lbs.  408,404 

99,545 

357,002 

115,928 

4,347,794 

4,263,477 

Of  the  values  exported  in  1832.  Staves  and  heading,  shingles, 
boards  and  hewn  timber — 289,636  Cuba,  268,356  British  West 
Indies,  204,149  British  American  colonies,  142,595  French 
West  Indies,  .97,794  Danish  do.  68,653  Gibraltar,  .55,186  Hayti, 
42,6.52  Spain,  36,135  Me.xico— all  else  under  30,000  dollars. — 
“Other  lumber”  in  about  the  same  proportions.  Masts  and 
spars — chiefly  British  American  colonies  and  England.  Oak 
bark,  &c. — chiefly  Hanse  Towns,  England  and  France.  Manu- 
factures of  wood — chiefly  Cuba  and  West  Indies.  Tar,  pitch, 
rosin  and  turpentine — chiefly  England  and  British  American 
colonies.  Ashes — chiefly  BtitisH  American  colonies  and  France, 
Holland  and  Hanse  Towns.  Skins  and  furs — chiefly  England, 
Turkey  and  Hanse  Towns.  Ginseng— China. 


Products  of  agriculture — animals. 


Beef 

bbs.  55,507 

60,770 

Tallow 

lbs.  625,522 

679,623 

Hides 

no.  52,110 

99,473 

Horned  cattle 

“ 8,123 

774,087 

5,881 

829.982 

Butter 

lbs.  1,. 50 1,686 

1,728,212 

Cheese 

“ 1,391,853 

290,820 

1,131,817 

254,796 

Pork 

bbls.  88,625 

51,263 

Hams  and  bacon 

lbs.  1,810,830 

1,147,466 

Eard 

“ 7,756,782 

6.963,516 

Hogs 

no.  5,266 

1,928,196 

' 14.690 

1,501,644 

Horses 

“ . 1,798 

2.184 

Mules 

“ 1,128 

164,034 

i;540 

218,015 

Sheep 

“ 12,260 

22-385 

8,262 

14,499 

3,179,522 

2,828,936 

Of  the  value  exported  1832.  Beef,  tallow,  hides  and  horned 
cattle — 285,567  British  American  colonies,  138,820  Cuba  and 
other  Spanish  West  Indies,  62,780  England,  .53,168  British  West 
Indies,  41,647  French  do.  .34,205  Danish  do.’  All  else  under 
30,000  dollars.  Butter  and  cheese — chiefly  British  American 
colonies,  (hiba,  Hayti.  Pork,  hams,  lard  and  hogs — 645,566 
Cuba,  and  48,504  other  Spanish  West  Indies,  521,342  British 
American  colonies,  64,0.59  British  West  Indies,  and  23,788  to 
England,  233,289  Hayti,  135,252  Danish  West  Indies — all  else 
under  30,000  dollars.  Horses,  mules  and  sheep — chiefly  British 
American  colonies. 


Agriculture — vegetable  food. 


Wheat 

bush.  88,.304 

93, .500 

405,910 

523,270 

Flour 

bbl.  864,919 

4,880,623 

1,806,529 

9,938,458 

Indian  corn 

“ 451,230 

278,740 

571,312 

396,617 

meal 

“ 146,710 

408,03.a 

207,604 

595,434 

Rye  do 

“ 17,254 

75,392 

19,100 

71,881 

Rye,  oats,  Stc. 

78,447 

132,717 

Biscuit  or  ship 
bread 

t bbls.  73,883  } 
i kegs.  29,208  \ 

255,735 

^ 67,113 
1 46,048 

J 2.50,530 

Potatoes 

bush.  106,517 

42,077 

1 12,875 

41,147 

Apples 

bbls.  6,928 

15,314 

16,375 

31,148 

6,199,863 

11,961,205 

Rice  tierces  120,327  2,152,631  116,517  2,016,267 

Exports  of  1832.  To  England  23,129  tierces,  France  17,840, 
Cuba  14,949,  Holland  9,294,  Hanse  Towns  6,770,  Br.  W.  Indies 
5,994,  West  Indies  generally  1,608,  Europe  generally  6,577, 
Denmark  5,195.  All  else  under  3,000  tierces. 

Cotton — 

Sea  Island  Z6.  8,743,373  8,311,762 

other  313,471,749  $31,724,682  266,268,002  25,289,492 
Export  of  Total  value  to  England,  &c.  22,429,050  dol- 

lars,. France  7,722,875,  Hanse  Towns  403,099,  Holland  392,430. 
All  else  under  200,000. 

[By  the  preceding  it  appears  that  48  millions  of  pounds,  ami 
6i  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  cotton,  were  exported  in  1832 
than  in  1831. 

Tobacco  hhd.  106,806  5,999,769  86,748  4,892,388 

Export  of  1832.  To  England  36,176  hhd.  Hanse  Towns  27,930 
Holland  24,006,  France  5,779,  Sweden  1,912,  Gibraltar  2,255, 
Spain  1,095.  All  else  under  1,000  hhd.  and  chiefly  of  small 
amounts,  except  to  British  colonies,  Italy  and  Malta,  Brazil  and 
Africa  generally. 


Flaxseed  bush.  .57,537  123,036 

120,702 

216,376 

Hops  lb.  184,729  25,448 

265,043 

26,664 

Wax  “ 258,559  62,444 

430,929 

114,017 

Manufactures,  ^c. 

Household  furniture 

$169,038 

229,231 

Coaches  and  other  carriages 

45,277 

49,490 

Hats  . - _ _ . 

310,912 

3.53,013 

Saddlery  _ _ _ _ 

29,572 

39,440 

Beer,  ale  and  cider,  and  spirits  from  grain 

i 127,583 

141,794 

Leather,  and  boots  and  shoes 

- 

277,318 

290,938 

Tallow  candles  2,498,776  lb. 

Soap  5,743,602  - 

- 

701,184 

643,252 

SnulT and  tobacco  manuf. 

295.771 

292,475 

Linseed  oil  and  sp.  turpentine  - 

- 

33,304 

54,092 

Brown  sugar,  - - - - 

11,232 

10,105 

Cables  and  cordage 

- 

13,863 

6,109 

Lead  ----- 

4,483 

7,068 

Nails  988,334  lb. 

_ 

65,979 

62,376 

Castings  - - - - 

26,629 

21,827 

Manf.  ofiron  _ - - 

- 

120.222 

149,438 

Spirits  from  molasses  119,416  gall.  - 

38,221 

34,569 

Sugar,  refined  701,862  lbs. 

- 

74,673 

215,794 

Chocolate  - - - - 

2,255 

1,965 

Gunpowder  746,100  lbs. 

- 

96,023 

102,033 

Copper  and  manuf.  - _ - 

105,774 

55,755 

Medicinal  drugs 

- 

130,238 

96,931 

Cotton  goods — printed 

104,870  > 

947,932 

white 

- 

1,052,891  \ 

Nankeen  - - . - 

. 

341 

2,397 

Twist  and  yarn  _ _ _ 

12,618 

17,221 

All  other  cottons 

- 

58,854 

61,832 

Manufactures  of  flax  and  hemp 

4,255 

2,830 

Wearing  apparel 

- 

80,803 

59,749 

Combs  and  buttons  - ' 

124,305 

120,217 

Brushes  - - - 

- 

4,754 

3,947 

Billiard  tables,  &c.  - _ - 

1,310 

2,343 

Umbrellas,  &c. 

- 

20,361 

29,580 

Leather  not  sold  by  the  lb.  - 

42,565 

58,146 

Fire  apparatus 

- 

7,758 

5,630 

Printing  types,  &c,  - - - 

22,558 

8,713 

Musical  instruments 

- 

4,952 

10,903 

Books  and  maps  - . - 

29,892 

35,609 

Paper,  &c.  - - - 

- 

64,847 

55,121 

Paints  and  varnish  - - - 

24,611 

22,022 

Vinegar  - - - 

- 

4,667 

7,178 

Earthen  and  stone  ware 

6,333 

7,378 

Glass  - - 

- 

106,855 

102,736 

Tin  - ... 

3,157 

3,909 

Pewter  and  lead 

- 

983 

6,422 

Marble  and  stone  ... 

3,455 

3,558 

Gold,  and  gold  leaf,  &c.  - 

- 

653 

3,464 

Gold  and  silver  coin  . - - 

1,410,941 

2,058,474 

Artificial  flowers 

- 

14,8.52 

11,439 

Molasses  - ... 

2,493 

• 948 

Trunks  ... 

- 

5,314 

5,326 

Brick  and  lime  ... 

3,502 

4,412 

Salt  45,072  bush.  ... 

- 

27,914 

26,848 

Other  manufactured  ... 

477,267 

394,681 

not  manufactured  - 

353,181 

715,.311 

The  manufactured  articles  were  chiefly  exported  to  Cuba, 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  West  Indies,  at  large. 

[The  reader  will  please  to  observe  that  the  first  and  second 
columns  of  figures,  when  quantity  and  value  are  both  shewn,  be- 
long to  the  year  1832— the  others  to  1831.  So  the  first  column, 
when  the  value  only  is  given,  belongs  to  1832 — the  last  to  1831.] 
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WHITHER  EXPORTED. 

Russia  - - - - 

Prussia  - - - - 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark  - - - 

Danish  West  Indies 

Holland  - - - 

Dutch  East  Indies  - - - 

Dutch  West  Indies 

England  - - - - 

Scotland  - - - 

Ireland  _ » _ - 

Island  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c. 

Gibraltar  - - - - 

British  East  Indies 

British  West  Indies 

British  American  colonies 

Other  British  possessions  - 

Hanse  Towns  and  ports  of  Germany 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

Hayti  - _ - - 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe  and  ot»her  Canaries 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands  - 

Cuba  - - _ - 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal  - - - - 

Madeira  - - _ 

Fayal  and  other  Azores 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

Italy  and  Malta  - - - 

Sicily  - - - - 

Trieste  and  other  Austrian  ports 

T urkey,  Levant  and  Egypt 

China  _ - . _ 

Mexico  - - - - 

Central  Republic  of  America 

Honduras 

Colombia  - - - _ 

Brazil  - - - - 

Argentine  Republic 
Cisplatine  Republic  - 

Chili  - - > - 

Peru  - - - _ 

South  America,  generally  - 
West  Indies,  generally  - 

Europe,  generally 
Asia,  generally  - - - 

Africa,  generally  - - - 

South  Seas  - - _ 

North  west  coast  of  America 


STATEMENT  OF 
In  American 
vessels. 
$112,299 
iijiie 

64.905 
132,555 
157,166 

1,273,784 

1,795,279 

24,516 

354,910 

17,814,946 

217,310 

152,913 

3,700 

417,729 

189,218 

• 1,259,848 
2,424,158 

7,840 

1,022,423 

• 8,281,875 

836.905 

541.347 
1,194,458 

215.236 
105;447 
14,567 
. 20,906 

• 2,453,639 

303.347 
21,627 

141,716 

23,402 

64,188 

167,120 

160,099 

64,722 

336,162 

666,610 

139,206 

61,472 

400,223 

1,231,626 

464,632 

3,325 

579,370 

7,126 

41,302 

448,845 

143,171 

42,838 

236,592 

30,096 

46,078 


DOMESTIC  EXPORTS. 
In  foreign 
vessels. 
$8,815 

149,143 

8,694 

24,439 

119,706 

437,513 

2,610 

8,817,122 

908,588 


11,104 

395,600 

1,145,144 

1,413,119 

746,610 

77,186 

64,446 

49,052 

87,348 

81,417 


1,227,758 

19,212 

6,635 

3,951 

2,400 

11,387‘ 

3,088 

39,812 


Total  46,925,890 

Treasury  department^  Register's  office,  January  14,  1833. 

Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the 
growth,  produce  and  maimfacture',  of  the  United  States, 
during  the  year  commencing  on  the'  Is^  day  of  October, 
1831,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1832. 

The  sea. 

Fisheries— 

Dried  fish  or  cod  fisheries  $749,909 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries,  her- 
ring, shad,  salmon,  mackerel  306,812 

Whale  and  other  fish  oil  1,009,728 

Spermaceti  oil  38,161 

Whalebone  186,595 

Spermaceti  candles  267,333 


179,167 

3,987 

6,634 

451 


107,601 

31,011 

20,830 


16,211,580 


OJ 


35-^ 

33J 


To  each 
country. 

$121,114 
11,116 
214,048^ 
141,2495 
181,6051 
1,393,4905 
2,232,792 
24,516 
357,520 
26,632,068 
1,125,898 
152,913 
3,700 
428,833 
189,218 
1,655,448 
3,569,302 
7,840 j 
2,435,542 
9,028,485 
914,091 
605,793 
1,243,510 
302,5841 
186,864 
14,567  1 
20,906  ^ 
3,681,397 
322,559j 
28,262'" 
145,667 
23,402 
66,588 
178,507 
3,088 
199,911 
64,722 
336,162 
845,777 
139,206 
65,459 
406,857 
1,232,077 
464,632 
3,325 
579,370 
7,126 
41,302 
556,446 
174,182 
42,838 
257,422 
30,096 
46.078 


63,137,470 
T.  L.  SMITH, 


To  the  dominions 
of  each  power. 
$121,114 
11,11*6 

355,297 

1,575,095 

2,614,828 


33,765,220 

2,435,542 

10,548,369 

1,243,510 

4,528,877 

263,919 


VoL.  XLIV.— Sio.  17, 


$2,558,538 


The  forest. 

Skins  and  furs 
Ginseng 

Product  of  wood — 

Staves,  shingles,  boards  and  hewn 
timber 

Other  lumber 
Masts  and  spars 
Oak  bark  and  other  dye 
All  manufactures  of  wood 
Naval  St.  tar,  pitch,  rosin  & turpentine  47o’291 
Ashes,  pot  and  pearl  930,398 


178,507 

3,088 

199,911 

64,722 

336,162 

845,777 

139,206 

65,459 

406,857 

1,232,077 

464,632 

3,325 

579,370 

7,126 

41,302 

556,446 

174,182 

42,838 

257,422 

30,096 

46,078 

63,137,470 

register'. 

$691,909 

99,545 


$1,522,053 
188,608 
73,368 
52,944 
312,678 


3,556,340 

$4,347,794 
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Agriculture. 

Product  of  animals— 

Beef,  tallow,  hides,  horned  cattle  $774,087 

Butter  and  cheese  290,820 

Pork,  pickled,  bacon,  lard,  live  hogs  1,928,196 


Horses  and  mules 
Sheep 

Vegetable  food 
"Wheat 
Flour 
Indian  corn 
Indian  meal 
Rye  meal 

Rye,  oats  & other  small  grain  & pulse 

Biscuit  or  ship  bread 

Potatoes 


164,034 

22,385 


3,179,522 


Apples 

Rice 


93,500 

4,880,623 

278,740 

480,035 

75,392 

78,447 

255,735 

42,077 

15,314 

2,152,631 


8,352,494 


T obacco 
Cotton 

All  other  agricultural  products — 

Flax  seed 
Hops 

Brown  sugar 

JMamtfactures. 

[As  on  a preceding  page,  (248),  we  have  al- 
ready given  a full  list  of  all  the  items  under 
this  head,  it  does  not  seem  worth  while  to  in- 
sert them  again,  except  to  give  the  aggregates 
—as  follows:] 

Manufactures,  enumerated  4,213,566 

not  enumerated  477,267 

gold  and  silver  coin  1,410,941 
Other  articles  353,181 


11,532,016 

5,999,769 

31,724,682 

123,036 
25,448 
1 1,232 


6,454,955 


$63,137,470 

tS.  general  statement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  American  tonnage 
entered  into  and  departing  from  the  United  States, from  the  1st 
day  of  October,  1831,  to  the  30tA  day  of  September,  1832. 
[abstract.] 

Entering  Amer. 

21,824 


Departing  Amer. 

3,146 
179 
1,868 
4,651 
4,268 
39,762 
38,770 
7,456 
9,511 
187,579 
3,932 
1,791 
14,989 
5,916 
66,769 
• 65,056 

428 
240 
18,452 
79,330 
16,486 
26,677 
6,033 
3,286 
925 
1,289 
123,588 
9,343 
1,177 
4,623 
812 
2,603 


FROM 

Russia 

Prussia  - - - 268 

Sweden  and  Norway  - - 12,401 

Swedish  West  Indies  - 2,058 

Denmark  . - - 779 

Danish  West  Indies  - 21,560 

Netherlands  - - - 29,912 

Dutch  East  Indies  - - 5,084 

Dutch  West  Indies  - - 10,176 

England  - - - 179,679 

Scotland  - 4,565 

Ireland  _ - - 2,584 

Gibraltar  _ - - 5,666 

British  East  Indies  - - 7,249 

British  West  Indies  - - 61,408 

British  American  colonies  - 74,001 

Newfoundland,  &c.  - - 470 

Other  British  colonies  - 167 

Hanse  Towns  and  ports  of  Germany  20,741 
France  on  the  Atlantic  - 71,680 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  - 13,207 

French  West  Indies  - 20,578 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  - - 9,371 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  9,813 

Teneriffe  and  the  other  Canaries  2,971 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islandb  2,343 

Cuba  - - - 111,805 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  - 26,741 

Portugal  - - - 8,087 

Madeira  - - - 1,958 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores  - 828 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  - ^430 

Other  Portuguese  African  ports  - 193 

Statistical  view  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  exhtbiting  the  value  of  every  description  of  imports  from,  and  the  value  of 
every  description  of  exports  to,  each  foreign  country;  also,  the  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  arriving  from,  and 
departing  to,  each  foreign  country,  during  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1832. 

OOMWERCK.  NAVIGATION. 

Value  of  exports.  American  tonnage.  _Foreign  t(^nage. 

Entered  Departed 
into  the  from  U. 

U.  S.  States. 

21,824  3,146 

268  179 


Italy  - - . 

Sicily 

Trieste  - - - 

Turkey 

llayti  - - _ 

Mexico 

Central  Republic  of  America 

Colombia 

Honduras 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic 
Cisplatine  Republic 
Chili  _ . . 

Peru 

South  America,  generally  - 
Cape  of  Good  Hope 
China  - _ . 

Asia,  generally 
East  Indies,  generally 
West  Indies,  generally 
Europe,  generally  - 
Africa,  generally 
South  Seas 

North  west  coast  of  America 


Total, 


British 

French  - 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Italian 

Dutch 

Hanseatic 

Swedish  - 

Danish 

Russian  - 

Austrian 

Haytien  - 

Mexican 

Colombian 

Brazillian 


11,672 

6,042 

3,491 

_ 

3,405  . 

6,497 

7,356 

. 4,805 

30,387 

29,990 

25,459 

24,111 

5,286 

4,389 

9,258 

9,443 

1,736 

2,677 

31,222 

30,439 

11,821 

6,987 

103 

378 

4,194 

8,105 

244 

72 

244 

1,564 

322 

155 

11,149 

7,232 

2,153 

6,520 

297 

1,342 

1,950 

12,879 

1,897 

1,951 

4,896 

4,997 

38,483 

52,573 

- 

782 

949,622 

974,865 

Entering 

Departing 

288,841 

22,638 

26,942 

267 

1,248 

2,860 

22,351 

9,784 

6,146 

1,592 

1,373 

269 

7,595 

888 

244 


284,886 

23,257 

29,066 

501 

1,405 

4,369 

19,540 

8,468 

5,162 

1,592 

1,273 

269 

7,207 


244 


Total  foreign,  393, ( 

Total  American,  949, ( 


387,505 

974,865 

1,362,370 


Grand  total,  1,342,660 

OF  THE  FOREION  TONNAGE. 

The  tonnage  entering  and  departing  are  so  nearly  the  same, 
that  particulars  of  the  one  may  serve  nearly  all  useful  purposes 
with  regard  to  the  other.  We  shall,  therefore,  mention  from 
whence  the  foreign  tonnage  which  entered  arrived — to  shew 
the  course  of  our  commerce  and  navigation. 

British — Total  entered,  288,841  tons,  viz.  from  Swedish  West 
Indies  46;  Danish  do.  279;  England  110,387;  Scotland  19,631; 
Ireland  11,147;  Br.  W.  Indies  27,209;  Br.  Am.  eolonies  108,671; 
Newfoundland,  &c.  1,335;  Hanse  Towns  2,477;  France  447; 
Cuba  120;  Portugal  306;  Hayti  192;  Mexico  1,471;  Colombia 
1,533;  Honduras  825;  Brazil  2,765. 

FrcncA— total  22,638  tons,  viz.  from  the  Netherlands  228; 
France  13,572;  French  West  Indies  8,282;  Spanish  West  Indies 
156;  Hayti  400. 

Spanish — total  26,942  tons,  viz.  from  Danish  West  Indies  120; 
Hanse  Towns  197;  Spain  376;  Cuba  26,056;  other  Spanish  West 
Indies  193. 

Portuguese — total  267  tons,viz.  from  Portugal  143;  Madeira  124. 
Italian — total  1,248  tons,  viz.  from  Italy  243;  Sicily  603;  Mex- 
ico 174. 

DutcA— total  2,860  tons,  viz.  from  the  Netherlands  1,976; 
Hanse  Towns  608;  Cuba  29;  Turkey  247. 

Hanseatic— total  22,351  tons,  viz.  from  the  Netherlands  3,147; 
Hanse  Towns  17,840;  Cuba  444;  other  Spanish  W.  I.  138;  Cape 
de  Verds  150;  Hayti  206;  Mexico  217;  Colombia  209. 

StcedisA— total  9,784  tons,  viz.  Sweden  and  Norway  7,279; 
Swedish  W.  Indies  381;  England  262;  Spain  954;  Portugal  717; 
Fayal,  &c.  191. 

DaniiA— total  6,146  tons,  viz.  from  Russia  240;  Sweden  199; 
Denmark  149;  Danish  West  Indies  1,750;  England  139;  Guern- 
sey, &c.  162;  British  W.  Indies  119;  Hanse  Towns  165;  Spain 
385;  Cuba  1,486;  other  Spanish  W.  Indies  1,170;  Colombia  57; 
Brazil  125. 

Russian — total  1,592  tons,  all  from  Russia. 

Austrian — total  1,373  tons,  viz.  from  Gibraltar  353;  Trieste 

020. 

Haytien — total  269  from  Hayti. 

Co/amAian— total  888  tons,  viz.  from  Colombia  708;  Brazil  180. 
Brazillian — total  244,  from  Brazil. 

Mexican — total  7,595  tons,  all  from  Mexico. 


(COUNTRIES. 


Value  of 
imports. 

$3,251,852 

27,927 


Domestic 

produce. 

$121,114 

11,116 


Foreign 

produce. 

$461,568 


Total. 


$582,682 

11,116 


Entered 
into  the 
U.  S. 
1,832 


Departed 
from  U. 
States. 
391 


Russia 

Prussia 
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COMMERCE. 

Value  of  exports. 


Value  of 

COUNTRIES. 

Sweden  and  Norway  - - ^1,097,394 

Swedish  West  Indies  - - 53,410 

Deniiiurk  . - . - 63,3^2 

Danish  West  Indies  - - 1,119,366 

Netherlands  _ _ _ 1,360,668 

Dutch  W.  Indies  and  Am.  colonies  328,832 
Dutcli  East  Indies  - - - 668,974 

England  - - - 34,848,562 

Scotland  - . - - 1,580,812 

Ireland  - . . , 491,891 

Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c.  - - 534 

Gibraltar  . _ . 279,858 

British  East  Indies  - - 2,538,938 

British  West  Indies  - - 1,422,237 

Newfoundland,  &c. 

British  American  colonies  - 1,229,526 

Other  British  colonies  - - 2,551 

Hanse  Towns  - _ - 2,865,096 

France  on  the  Atlantic  - - 10,931,983 

France  on  the  Mediterranean  - 1,243,775 

French  W.  Indies  and  Am.  colonies  578,857 
Other  French  African  ports 
Hayti  - - - - 2,053,386 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  - - 677,483 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  - 740,701 

Tenerilfe  and  the  other  Canaries  154,837 

Manilla  and  Philippine  islands  - 332,230 

Cuba  - - - - 7,068,857 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies  - 1,889,182 

Portugal  _ _ _ 123,816 

Maderia  _ _ . _ 228,318 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores  - 21 ,682 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  - - 87,706 

Other  Portuguese  African  ports  23,742 

Italy  - _ - - 1,619,795 

Sicily  - - - - 156,617 

Trieste  and  other  Austr.  Adr.  ports  362,027 
Turkey,  Levant  and  Egypt  - 923,629 

Mexico  - _ . - 4,293,954 

Central  Republic  of  America  - 288,316 

Colombia  - - - . 1,439,182 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  &c.  - 34,162 

Brazil  - _ _ _ 3,890,845 

Argentine  Republic  - ' - 1,560,171 

Cisplatine  Republic 

Chili  - - - - .504,623 

Peru  - 720,098 

South  America,  generally 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  - - 12,015 

China  - - - - 5,344,907 

Arabia  - - - 24,025 

Asia,  generally  - - _ 111,180 

East  Indies,  generally 

West  Indies,  generally  - - 12,740 

Europe,  generally  - - _ 

Africa,  generally  - - ^1,532 

South  seas  - - - - 15,17p 

Sandwich  islands  - - 920 

Northwest  coast  of  America 
Uncertain  ports  - - 5,028 


Domestic 

produce. 

$214,048 

141,249 

181,605 

1,393,490 

2,232,792 

357,520 

24,516 

26,632,068 

1,125,898 

152,913 

3,700 

428,833 

189,218 

1,655,448 

3,569,302 

7.840 

2,435',.542 

9,028,485 

914,091 

605,793 

1,243,510 

302,584 

186,864 

14,567 

20,906 

3,681,397 

322,559 

28,262 

145,667 

23,402 

66,858 

178,507 

3,088 

199,911 

64,722 

845,777 

139,206 

408,8.57 

65,459 

1,232,077 

464,632 

3,325 

579,370 

7,126 

41,302 

336,162 

42,838 

.556,446 

174,182 

257,422 

30,096 

46,078 


Foreign 

jtroduce. 

$152,365 

7,478 

350,115 

282,341 

2,870,490 

46,644 

503,504 

2,875,137 

20,864 

4,115 

185,074 

339,235 

33,828 

45,083 

1,6.52,670 

1,536,771 

1,140,376 

19,182 

425,493 
44,681 
1,054 
7,851 
113,414 
1,630,754 
72, .552 
300 
929 
11,363 
19,707 

509,056 

936,775 

681,886 

2,621,764 

196,101 

710,167 

17,397 

822,717 

458,408 


Total. 


$366,413 

148,727 

531,720 

1,675,831 

5,103,282 

404,164 

528,020 

29,507,205 

1,146,762 

157,028 

3,700 

613.907 

528,453 

1,689,276 

3,614,385 

7,840 

4,088,212 

10,565,256 

2,054,467 

624,975 

1,669.003 

347;265 

187,918 

22,418 

134,320 

5,312,151 

395,111 

28,562 

146,596 

34,765 

86,295 

687,563 
3,088 
1,136,686 
746,608 
3,467,541 
335, .307 
1,117,024 
82,856 
2,054,794 
923,040 
3,325 


navigation. 

American  tonnage.  Foreign  tonnage. 

Entered  Departed 
into  the  from  U, 
U.  S.  States. 
7,478  3,078 

427  644 

149  723 

1,870  3,803 

5,630  8,372 

80 
680 
96,615 
9,410 


Entered 
into  the 
U.  S. 
12,401 
2,058 
779 
21,560 
29,912 
10,176 
5,084 
179,679 
4,565 
2,584 


Departed 
from  U. 
States. 
1,868 
4,651 
4,268 
39,762 
38,770 
9.511 
7,456 
187,579 
3.932 
1.791 


5.666 

7^249 

61,408 

470 

74,001 

167 

20.741 
71,680 
13,207 
20,578 

30,387 

9,371 

9,813 

2,971 

2,343 

111,805 

26.741 
8,087 
1,958 

828 

2,430 

193 

11,672 

3,491 

3,405 

7,356 

25,459 

5,286 

9,258 

1,736 

31,222 

11,821 

103 


14.989 
5,916 

66,769 

428 

65,0.56 

240 

18,452 

79,330 

16,486 

26.677 

29.990 
6,033 
3,286 

925 

1,289 

123,588 

9,343 

1,177 

4,623 

812 

2,603 

6,042 

6,497 

4,805 

24,111 

4,389 

9,443 

2.677 
30,439 

6,987 
378 


110,788 

19,631 

11,147 

162 

353 

27,,328 

1,335 

108,671 

21,287 

11,934 

2,313 

8,282 

1,067 

819 


28,135 

1,657 

1,166. 

124 

191 

150 

243 

603 

1,020 

247 

9,457 

2,507 

825 

3,314 


431 

19,357 

219 

146,292 

25,778 

12,769 

3,638 

4,448 

316 

1,279 

2,093 

1,808 


25,632 

717 

600 

124 

162 

732 

432 

1,521 

9,364 

116 

269 

97 

356 


641,749 

1,221,119 

4,194 

8,105 

10,834 

17,960 

244 

72 

41,302 

244 

1,564 

322 

155 

924,360 

1,260,522 

11,149 

7,232 

469,489 

512,^7 

2,153 

6,520 

297 

1,342 

6,508 

562,954 

1,9.50 

1,897 

12,879 

4,290 

7,411 

181,593 

1,951 

622 

106,549 

363,971 

4,898 

4,997 

247 

12,838 

42,934 

38,483 

52,573 

50,526 

96,604 

782 

24,039,473 

87,176,943 

949,622 

974,865  393,038  387,505 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

Total  101,029,266  63,137,470 

Treasury  department^  register’s  office,  February  12,  1833. 

Statement  of  the  commerce  of  each  state  and  territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  1831,  and  ending  on  the  20th  day  tf 

September,  1832. 

VALUE  OF  IMPORTS.  VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Domestic  produce.  Foreign  produce. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Florida  territory 
Michigan  territory 

Total  dollars 


135,283 
120 


JnAmeri-  In  foreign 
can  vessels,  vessels. 
988,043 
115,051 
214,672 
17,670,184 
657,629 
432,664 
48,728,649 
45,757 
9,960,114 
17,119 
4,138,242 
172,517 


422,052 

195,.590 

597,9.53 

138,697 

245,408 

5,446,225 

11,224 

77,791 

22,648 


448,716 
340 
5,051 
4,485,753 
24,703 
718,244 
6,534 
491,061 
15,530 
131 ,587 
19,.594 
615,772 
114,720 
61,437 

3,425,428 

1,168 


In  Ameri-  In  foreign 
can  vessels,  vessels. 
1,123,326  783,974 

115,582 
349,820 
4,281,130 
377,656 
416,729 


Total. 


115,171 

214,672 

18,118,900 

657,969 

437,715 


123,312 


375,505 


13,737 


Total. 

907,286 
115,582 
349,820 
4, ’56,635 
377,656 
430,466 


In  .dmeri-  In  foreign 
can  vessels. 

73,531 


626 


53,214,402  12,399,692  2,657,558  15,057,250 


70,460 
10,678,358 
23,653 
4,629,303 
188,047 
553,639 
215,184 
1,213,7J5 
253,417 
306,845 

8,871,653 

12.392 

107,787 

22,648 


51,991 
1,775,254 
16,242 
2,377,893 
1,013,621 
3,774,249 
296,301 
4,321,141 
3,853,5.55 
1,372,365 

9,288,428 

12,576 

38,457 

9,234 


2,000 

233,737 

637,980 

132.145 

719,667 

41,945 

3,364,692 

1,661,126 

1,361,189 


53,991 

2,008,991 

16,242 

3,015,873 

1,146,066 

4,493,916 

338,246 

7,685,833 

5,514,681 

2,733,554 


Total  value 
of  domestic 
Total,  o-ndforeign 
produce. 

74,157  981,443 

115,582 
349,820 

7,162,311  174,822  7,337,133  11,993,768 

156,803  156,803  534,459 

430.466 

8,115,475  2,828,220  10,943,695  26,000,945 


4,816,690  14,105,118 
45,818  58,394 

24,179  62,6.36 

9,234 


7,803 
1,162,650 

1,381,427 

8,158 

16,722 

3,795 

13,330 

795 

2,833 


1,106,237  1,319,575 
3,000  80 


344,425 

102,618 

250 

12 

53,568 

407 


7,803 
1,507,075 

1,484,045 

8,408 

16,734 

3.795 

66,898 

1,202 

2,833 


61,794 
3,516,066 
16.242 
4,499,918 
1,154,474 
4,510,650 
342.041 
7,752,731 
5,515,883 
2,736,387 

2,425,812  16.530,^30 
' 56,394 
3,080  65,716 

9,234 


90,298,229  10,731,037  101,029,266  46,925,890  16,211,580  63,137,470  19,214,870  4,824,603  24,039,473  87,176,945 
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STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 

Maryland  - * . 

District  of  Columbia 
Virginia 

North  Carolina  - 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Florida  teriitory 
Michigan  territory 


navigation. 
•American  tonnage. 
Entered.  Departed. 


7,744 

14,430 

213,608 

27,398 

17,281 

329,842 

1,732 

64,268 

213 

51,360 

7,482 

19,925 

18,128 

19,995 

10,897 

10,700 

68,637 

277 

7,131 


Total  tons  949,622 

Treasury  department,  register’s  office,  February  14,  1833. 


67,128 

4,777 

14,680 

204,239 

26,672 

20,944 

242,749 

782 

46,726 

699 

49,380 

14,748 

50,783 

26,272 

47,893 

42,780 

18,764 

88,236 

26b 

6,344 


974,865 


Foreign  tonnage. 
Entered.  Departed. 

64,720 
250 


Total  .Am.  ^foreign  tonnage, 


64,414 

250 


22,906 

355 

521 

116,481 

572 

17,671 

2,525 

20,957 

2,239 

16,968 

4,536 

32,974 

18,856 

11,915 

56,942 

1,341 

615 


393,038 


Abatement  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  American  and  foreign  ton- 
nage entered  into,  and  departed  from,  each  district,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1832. 


Passamaquoddy 

Machias 

Frenchman’s  Bay 

Penobscot 

Waldoborough 

Wiscasset 

Bath 

Portland  . 

Kennebunk 

Belfast 

Saco 

York 

Portsmouth 

Vermont 

Newburyport 

Ipswich 

Gloucester 

Salem 

Marblehead 

Boston 

Plymouth 

Barnstable 

Nantucket 

Edgartown 

New  Bedford 

Dighton 

Newport 

Bristol 

Providence 

New  London 

Middletown 

New  Haven 

Fairfield 

New  York 

Sag  Harbor 

Champlain 

Oswego 

Sackett’s  Harbor 
Genessee 


American. 
Entered.  Departed, 
" ""  4,222 

41 
270 
1,592 
245 
567 
10,616 
43,858 
1,977 
- 3,163 
577 


Foreign, 


tons.  3,553 
117 
582 
1,921 
825 
483 
8,319 
39,975 
1,222 
1,488 
91 


7,744 

14,430 

6,964 

3,833 

16,357 

1,977 

136,369 

2,393 

674 

2,125' 

14,782 

26,346 

1,788 

7,208 

7,621 

12,569 

7,070 

1,925 

7,678 

608 

298,127 

283 

19,878 

337 

6,350 

3,811 


4,777 

14,680 

6,618 

4,904 
20,482 
1,316 
125,751 
■ 882 
101 
115 
4,126 
38,203 
1,741 
5,232 
10,500 
10,940 
10,147 
1,332 
8,738 
727 
218,490 

19,960 

337 

1.307 

1,294 


Entered, 

Departed. 

63,356 

63,274 

42 

414 

578 

39 

39 

563 

829 

250 

250 

68 

68 

80 

160 

21,442 

22,427 

44 

339 

2,468 

933 

553 

174 

181 

80 

154 

1 

121 

121  j 

107 

1071 

139 

1391 

102,358 

90,900 1 

320 

320 

868 

868 

2,442 

832^ 

Niagara 

Cape  Vincent 

Perth  Amboy 

Little  Egg  Harbor 

Bridgetown 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

Philadelphia 

Delaware 

Baltimore 

Snow  Hill 

Vienna 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

Alexandria 

Norfolk, 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

York  town 

East  River 

Tappahannock 

Folly  Landing 

Cherry  Stone 

Wilmington 

Newbern 

Washington 

Edenton 

Camden 

Plymouth 

Beaufort 

Qcracoke 

Charleston 

Savannah 

Brunswick 

Pensacola 

St.  John’s 

Apalachicola 

Key  West 

Mobile 

Mississippi 

Cuyahoga 


25,676 

80 

367 

101,967 

800 

14,131 

333 

15,648 

3,089 

19.383 
3,412 

41,836 

21,567 

12.384 

59,620 

1,341 

901 


387,505 


253 

803 

1,340 

225 

125 

42 

64,268 

213 

50,936 

424 

1,071 

6,411 

10,639 

3,520 

3,513 

87 

466 

485 

698 

519 

10,144 

2,102 

1,099 

1,227 

2,618 

627 

168 

141 

19,995 

10,794 

103 

1,290 

205 

664 

4,972 

10,700 

68,637 

272 

5 


Entered. 

122,990 

7,994 

14,430 

236,514 

27.753 
17,802 

446,323 

2,304 

81,939 

2,738 

72,317 

9,721 

36,893 

22.662 

52^969 

29.753 
22,615 

125,579 

1,618 

7,746 


Departed. 

131,848 

5,027 

14,680 

229,915 

26,752 

21,311 

344,716 

1,582 

60,857 

1,0.32 

65,028 

17,837 

70,166 

29,684 

89.729 

64,347 

31,148 

147,856 

1,610 

7,245 


1,342,660  1,362,370 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


160 

1,201 

782 


46,726 

699 

48,933 

360 

87 

3,075 

1L673 

17,.384 

6,519 

23,905 

231 

1,160 

716 

868 

14,464 

2,844 

1,224 

2,256 

3,508 

1,521 

99 

356 

47,893 

42,157 

623 

1,878 


4,466 

18,764' 

88,236 

269 


9,047 

1,446 

572 


17,671 

2,525 

20,957 


2,239 

13,909 

3,759 


4,298 

80 

158 


32,974 

18,412 

444 


615 

11,915 

56,942 

1,341 


9,047 


14,131 

333 

15,648 


3,089 

12,778 

545 

6,060 


2,989 

80 

158 


100 

85 

41,836 

21,035 

532 


901 

12,384 

59,620 

1,341 


Total  949,622  974,865  393,038  387  505 

Treasury  department,  registers’  office,  December  31,  1832.  ’ 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


Abstract  of  the 
districts. 


Passamaquoddy,  Me. 
Machias 

Frenchman’s  Bay 

Penobscot  - 

Belfast 

Waldoboro’ 

Wiscasset 

Bath 

Portland 

Saco 

Kennebunk 

York 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Newburyport,  Mass. 
Ipswich 
Gloucester 
Salem  - 
Marblehead 


. CoasUng  „a.ie.  Co.<p.^,y, 


137  46 
270  32 

2.304  60 
2,836  21 
2,168  88 
1,435  .36 

14,233  71 
27,051  06- 
1,123  93 
3,154  63 

8.304  00 
8,847  39 

2,694  17 
18,473  94 
1,309  31 


57  49 
649  87 
378  13 
1,250  86 
794  54 
418  26 
2,518  76 
2,547  06 

470  47 


1,640  26 


67  84 
584  90 


3,794  22 
4,179  84 
16,698  40 
11,492  58 
18,455  07 
5,073  73 
9,268  00 
12,848  34 
2,209  91 
2,041  53 
860  15 
5,789  44 
7,172  23 
1,.567  31 
9,583  91 
6,480  55 
5,605  50 


13  12 
61  56 
379  68 
36  03 
163  46 

39  17 
173  71 
137  81 


35  89 


31  38 


39  11 
61  49 
118  64 
238  50 
50  54 
827  71 

177  48 
224  71 

16  14 
19  18 
84  22 


461  34 


Aggregate 
of  each  dist. 
9,604  80 
4,063  83 
5,280  38 
19,999  41 
15,666  32 
22,409  76 
6,927  40 
26,237  22 
42,844  93 
3,471  05 
5,682  82 
879  S3 
14,700  01 
17,659  88 
1,567  31 
12,838  74 
25,539  49 
6,914  81 
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Boston 

Plymouth  - 

Digliton 

New  Bedford 

Barnstable 

Edgartown 

Nantucket 

Providence,  R.  I.  - 

Bristol  • - 

Newport 

Middletown,  Conn. 
New  London 
New  Haven 
Fairfield 
Vermont,  Vt.  - 
Champlain,  N.  Y. 
Sackett’s  Harbor 


Registered. 

Permanent.  Temporary. 


91,075  10 
9,940  44 
645  17 
56,018  58 
-2,974  63 
1,312  34 
20,889  10 
12,205  19 
7,167  68 
4,679  23 
1,730  69 
10.835  86 
2,698  47 
291  27 
877  38 
2,417  38 


8,191  54 


Enrolled  and  licensed. 
Permanent.  Temporary. 
38,768  18 
7,858  35 


Licensed  under  20  tons. 
Coastirtg  trade.  Cod  fishery. 
42  08  97  30 


595  93 

3,210  45 
7,2.58  29 

38  05 

Ol. 

43  80 
138  46 

117  58 

24,315  12 

150  55 

465  39 

660  37 

182  42 

82  74 

3,472  25 

179  41 

40  ,52 

14  18 

384  12 

4,314  86 

23  78 

83  72 

2,153  94 

46  49 

2,758  £8 

252  56 

92  B4 

191  32 

6,309  09 

142  89 

182  48 

1,141  71 

5,184  49 

124  20 

579  59 

174  91 

3,755  05 

205  92 

32  51 

7,661  39 

108  11 

Oswego 

. 

144  31 

Niagara 

. 

Genessee  - v 

Oswegatchie  - 

_ 

. 

Buffalo  Creek 

. 

Sag  Harbor 

_ 

_ 

5,913  55 

New  York  - 

_ 

. 

104,439  22 

18,018  70 

Cape  Vincent  - 

- 

Perth  Amboy,  N.  J, 

- 

981  32 

104  10 

Bridgetown 

- 

- 

31  37 

Burlington  - 

Little  Egg  Harbor 

Great  Egg  Harbor 

_ 

143  20 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

- 

_ 

46,320  37 

4,973  42 

Presque  Isle 

- 

Wilmington,  Del. 

_ 

99  83 

Baltimore,  Md. 

22,334  66 

2,961  30 

Oxford 

Vienna 

_ 

606  44 

57  06 

Show  Hill 

Annapolis 

_ 

St,  Mary’s 

_ 

Georgetown,  D.  C. 

. 

_ 

475  49 

880  40 

Alexandria 

_ 

3,045  63 

1.670  61 

Norfolk,  Va. 

_ 

_ 

1,704  29 

2,876  93 

Petersbui^ 

- 

1,686  43 

947  48 

Richmond  - 

- 

866  76 

1,033  43 

York  town 

- 

87  55 

48  06 

East  River  - 

_ 

75.1  33 

Tappahannock 

- 

293  37 

1,343  46 

Folly  Landing 

- 

433  33 

Cherrystone 

- 

. 

.325  51 

Wilmington,  N.  C. 

- 

1,765  59 

6,930  40 

Newbern 

- 

_ 

783  41 

147  83 

Washington 

375  21 

811  66 

Edenton 

_ 

_ 

147  27 

1,081  84 

Camden 

_ 

1,666  64 

891  12 

Beaufort 

. 

48  77 

481  18 

Plymouth 

- 

203  59 

114  47 

Ocracoke 

_ 

151  54 

676  57 

Charleston,  S.  C.  - 

2,446  14 

3,080  92 

Georgetown 

_ 

275  77 

Beaufort 

Savannah,  Ga. 

291  59 

4,183  10 

Sunbury 

Hardwick 

Brunswick 

424  53 

St.  Mary’s 

_ 

Miami,  Ohio 

_ 

Cuyahoga 

. 

_ 

66  80 

60  00 

Sandusky  - 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Michilimackinac  - 

Mobile,  Ala.  - 

_ 

656  94 

1,480  57 

Blakely 

_ 

Pearl  River,  Miss. 

. 

_ 

New  Orleans,  La.  - 

_ 

7,841  51 

8,567  06 

Teche  - 

_ 

Pensacola,  Flo. 

119  02 

St.  Augustine  - 

_ 

St.  M.irks  - 

. 

-• 

Key  West 

- 

- 

192  51 

235  87 

526,974  12 

93,477  80 

1,379  11 
731  16 

420  44 
209  81 


2,842 

156,049 

165 

6,244 

10,249 

2,726 

2.140 
8,502 

27,244 

550 

13,119 

17,575 

9,111 

10,056 

4,176 

3.140 
1,984 
4,015 
4,226 
7,313 
1,507 
1,866 
1 .330 
2'717 
4,433 
1,728 
1,315 

483 

1,469 

757 

2.268 

2,044 

576 

544 

.571 

5,425 

1,558 


1,159  33 


433,42 
423  73 

1,397  18 
241  92 
1,202  50 

3,496  49 

8.35  64 
37,849  06 

694  35 
463  37 

194  24 

617,511  22 


79  10 


256  35 


'1,791  47 


2,506  23 


120  69 
7,803  75 

407  57 
439  47 

246  74 
21  21 
1,430  44 

253  77 
392  08 
107  10 
828  08 
194  01 
332  20 
54  60 
27  12 
479  61 
447  55 
107  68 
208  44 

256  84 
295  44 
968  37 
189  30 
39  10 
281  43 
619  78 
1,460  08 
462  10 
281  90 


334  41 


57  30 
101  83 


• 46  69 

427  19 

94  80 
1,149  74 

300  40 

59  17 
23,637  58 


55  87 
197  37 


•Aggregate 
of  each,  dist, 
138,174  25 
17,876  03 
3,899  47 
64,049  41 
26,8.^7  93 
2,690  57 
24,678  30 
16,928  05 
9,368  21 
7,867  38 
8,556  57 
17,866  00 
6,692  05 
8,235  73 
877  38 
2,417  38 
1,379  U 
875  47 

420  44 
209  81 

8,932  38 
286,438  59 
165  23 
7,737  25 
10,720  2-7 
2,726  46 
2,386  85 
8,667  09 
79,968  -30 
-5.50  87 
t3,5^  C-i 
43,263  89 
9,218  76 
31,547  68 
4,370  99 
3,472  77 
2,038  76 
5,396  34 
9,422  82 
12,341  90 
4,505  74 
3,975  58 
1,465  69 
■•3,.727  49 
-S,365  58 
3.130  54 
i;83fi  ii 
9 218  81 
2,682  03 
2,563  90 
-4,957  62 
5,063  94 
1,388  71 
862  78 
1,399  80 
13,008  72 
1,833  89 

5,634  07 


915  30 
525  6i 

1,454  03 
288  66 
1,202  50 

6,061  29 

930  49 
55,407  42 

1,113  78 
463  37 

808  75 


3,739  26  1,267,846  29 


I of  the  tonnage  of  the  U.  States  for  the  year  1831. 

I _ REGISTERED  TONNAGE.  TonS.  95tllS. 

j The  registered  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade  at 
j the  close  of  the  year  1831  . - - 

I ENROLLED  AND  LICENSED  TONNAGE. 

(The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  at  the  close  of  the  year 
i 1831  - - . . 516,086  18 

The  licensed  vessels  under  20  tons  do.  23,637  56 


The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the 
mackerel  fishery  - - - 46,210 

I Do.  do.  whale  fishery  481 

620,451  92  j The  licensed  nnder20  totis  employed  in 

the  cod  fishery  - . - 3,739 


26 


FISHING  VESSELS. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  the 
cod  fishery  - . . 57,238  55 


539,723  74 


Total  tons 

The  registered  tonnage  employed,  other  than  in 
ery,  during  the  year  1831  . - _ 

Employed  in  the  whale  fishery  ‘ - 


— 107,670  53 

1,267,846  29 
the  whale  fish- 
538,136  13 
82,315  79 


As  above 
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Recapitulation  of  the  tonnage  of  the  U.  States  for  the  year  1831 . 

Tlie  aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  Tnns 

the  United  Stales  on  the  31st  of  Dec. 

1831,  is  stated  at  1,267,846  29 

Whereof— permanent  registered  tonnage  526,974  12 
temporary  do.  do  93,477  80 

Total  registered  tonnage  620,451  92 

Permanent  enrolled  and  lieens- 
ed  tonnage  617,511  22 

Temporary  do.  do.  2,506  23 

Total  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  620,017  45 
Licensed  vessels  under  20  tons 
employed  in  the  coasting  trade  23,637  56 
Do.  do.  do.  cod  fishery  3,739  26 

27,376  82 


Total  licensed  tonnage  under  20  tons 

Total  1,267,846  29 


Of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  there 
were  employed  in  the  coasting  trade 


Do. 

do. 

do. 

whale  fishery 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

cod  fishery 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

mackarel  fishery 

516,086  18 
481  82 
57,238  55 
46,210  80 


As  above  620,017  45 

Of  the  enrolled  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 
amoiintiHg,  as  above  stated,  to  620,017  45,  there  were  employed 
in  steam  navigation  68,568  36  tons. 

Treasury  department,  register’s  office,  14fA  January,  1833. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 

»4  comparative  view  of  the  registered,  enrolled  and  licensed  ton- 
nage of  the  United  States,  from  1815  to  1831,  inclusive. 


1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 
1821 
1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 
1629 

1830 

1831 


Registered 
tonnage. 
854,294  74 
800,759  63 
809,724  70 
606,088  64 
612,930  44 
619,047  .53 
619,096  40 
628,150  41 
639,920  76 
669,972  60 
700,787  08 
737.978  15 
747,170  44 
812,619  37 
650,142  88 
576,475 -33 
620,451  92 


Enrolled  and  licens- 
ed tonnage. 
513,833  04 
571,458  85 
590,186  66 
609,095  51 
647,821  17 
661,118  66 
679,062  30 
696,548  71 
696,644  87 
71 9;  190  37 
722,323  69 
796,212  68 
873,437  34 
928,772  50 
610,654  88 
61.5,301  10 
647,394  32 


Total  tonnage. 

1,368,127  78 
1,372,218  53 
1,399,911  41 
1,225,184  20 
1,280,751  61 
1,280,166  24 
1,298,958  70 
1,324,699  17 
1,336,565  68 
1,389,163  02 
1,423,111  77 
1,534,190  83 
1,620,607  78 
1,741,391  87 
1,260,977  81 
1,191,776  43 
1,267,846  29 


Treasury  departmeiit,  register’s  office,  14/ h January,  1833. 

T.  L.  SMITH,  register. 


EDITORIAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 
3r5“The  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  “Commercial  He- 
rald” finds  fault  M ith  us  for  not  having  rendered  “credit” 
to  that  paper  for  the  large  table  concerning  the  exchange.s 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  inserted  in  the  Registkr 
of  the  1st  inst.  We  heartily  reciprocate  tlie  respectful 
terms  in  which  the  “Herald”  prefers  this  complaint— -but 
if  the  editor  had  read  the  remarks  w ith  w hiclt  we  intro- 
duced the  article,  he  w'ould  have  seen  that  the  table  was 
furnished  to  us  in  manuscript — -for  we  said,  “perhaps,  it 
has  already  been  published;  though  we  do  not  recollect 
to  have  seen  it  before.”  And  besides,  we  assumed  no 
“credit”  for  giving  thi.s  public  document’— ^wo\.  believing 
t'.iat  any  may  be  claimed,  in  similar  cases. 

A recurrence  to  this  subject  presents  an  opportunity 
briefly  to  say — that  we  have  not  obtained  a statement  of 
the  exchanges  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  previous 
to  “the  abominable  and  oppressive  tariff  years” — as  it 
was  hoped  that  we  should;  for  the  good  reason,  perhaps, 
that  previous  to  1823-4  the  exchanges  of  the  bank  were 
not  recorded  as  tliey  now  are,  because  of  the  smallness  of 
their  amount.  We  have,  however,  been  furnished  with 
the  following  solitary  items: 

In  May  1820,  the  bank  and  its  branches  had  domestic 
bills  on  hand  to  the  amount  of  $1,896,000 

In  May  1821  - ...  - 1,748,000 

1822  - - - - - 2,900,000 

1833  23,147,000 


Purcltased  in  Philadelphia — May  1820 
May  1821 
May  1822 
May  1833 


46.000 

60.000 
57,000 

1,835,000 


These  simple  facts  shew — not  only  that  the  bank,  un- 
der its  present  administration,  has  mightily  extended  its 
exchanges,  and  thereby  supplied  the  public  with  a cur- 
rency so  nearly  “uniform,”  that  the  average  difference 
on  all  its  exchanges  is  only  one-eleventh  of  one  per  cent, 
as  shewn  in  the  table  above  alluded  to;  but  also  demon- 
strates the  greatly  increased  business  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates— since  the  agricuUttre  and  commerce  of  the 
country  were  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures! 

We  shall  revert  to  these  facts  on  some  future  occasion. 

In  a subsequent  page  will  be  found  a New  York,  pro- 
ject for  a nerv  bank  of  the  United  States. 

{)i5“The  explosion  of  the  steamboat  Lioness,  on  the 
Red  River,  by  gunporuder,  is  one  of  the  most  awful  of  the 
many  calamities  which  have  happened  on  the  western 
waters,  and  will  cause  more  than  general  regret,  as  well 
because  of  the  number  of  lives  lost,  as  on  account  of  an 
individual  killed — ^Josxah  S.  Johnstoi?,  the  late  distin- 
guished senator  of  the  United  States  from  Louisiana;  for 
he  was  not  only  well  known  to  the  public  as  an  able 
statesman  and  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  the  se- 
nate, but  esteemed  and  beloved  by  thousands  of  persons 
who  had  had  opportunities  of  making  a personal  acquaint- 
ance with  him.  He  was  a gentleman  of  rare  accomplish- 
ments— generous,  and  faithful,  and  kind;  of  very  cour- 
teous manners,  and  possessed  of.the  most  liberal  feelings; 
a fast  friend,  and  an  honorable  opponent.  His  loss  will 
not  be  easily  supplied — in  the  councils  of  his  country; 
never,  in  the  hearts  of  hi.s  immediate  connexions. 

We  give  an  account  of  this  horrible  affair  in  page  260. 
How'  the  fire  reached  the  gunpowder  (of  which  it  is  said 
there  were  sixty  casks  on  board),  is  unknown;  and  the 
blow  was  so  instant  and  astounding,  that  many  more  must 
have  perished  but  for  the  narrow  ness  of  the  river.  Those 
who  might,  perhaps,  have  explained  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  disaster,  were  all  killed. 

This  is  not  the  first  explosion  of  a steamboat  by  gun-^ 
po-ivder — ^but  may,  possibly,  lead  to  the  passage  of  laws 
to  prevent  other  calamities  of  the  kind.  These  boats 
ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  carry  gunpowder,  except  on 
giving  public  notice  that  they  are  transporting  it;  and  per- 
sons who  conceal  the  fact  that  gunpowder  is  shipped  in 
a steam  boat — ought,  on  a simple  proof  of  the  fact,  to  be 
sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  life. 

Mr.  Johnston  was  a native  of  Connecticut,  but  taken  in 
early  infancy  by  his  father  to'  Kentucky,  where  he  was 
educated.  He  emigrated  to  Louisi:-ma  in  1804  or  1 805, 
and  served  in  the  first  territorial  legislature,  and  was 
afterw  ards  appointed  a judge,  twice  elected  a representa- 
tive in  congress — and  he  was  twice,  if  not  three  times, 
elected  a senator  of  the  United  States. 

The  New  Orleans  Argus,  speaking  of  him  says — We 
have  not  the  time  to  enumerate  important  measures  con- 
nected with  the  prosperity  of  this  state,  of  which  he  was 
either  the  promoter,  or  the  ardent  and  efficient  supporter. 
It  is  less  necessary;  for  his  public  services  are  know  n to 
all.  Those  who  only’  knew  him  as  a public  man  will  re- 
gret his  loss.  Those  who  knew  him  intimately  will  mourn 
it.  It  will  be  long  again  before  they'  can  meet  with  the 
same  warm  heart  and  cool  head — the  same  absence  of, 
and  contempt  for,  profession  and  pretence;  and  the  same 
ready  performance  of  all  the  duties  which  friendship  im<r 
posed. 

(Ji^-The  great  and  very  important  question  concerning 
slavery  in  the  British  West  Indies,  seems  about  to  be 
decided.  We  insert  two  or  three  brief  papers  on  this 
subject— one  of  them,  an  outline  of  the  plan  cf  the  mi- 
nistry. We  incline  to  believe  that  this  plan'  is  impracti- 
cable— but  it  is  manifest  that  a strong,  and,  most  pi-o- 
bably,  successful  effort  will  be  made  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery',  at  any  cost  and  every  hazard ! The  aboli- 
tionists in  England  would  seem  to  know  but  little  of  the 
real  state  of  things  in  the  West  Indies — ^for  a general 
and  prompt  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  even  if  admitted 
right  in  itself,  would  probably  overwhelm  both  the  white 
and  colored  population  in  one  common  ruin — unless 
means  shall  be  provided  for  withdrawing  all  white  per- 
sons from  the  islands,  except  those  who  may  be  stationed 
in  them  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  enforcement  of 
the  laws.  A mixed  body  of  free  whites  and  free  blacks 
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cannot  be  maintained,  because  of  existing  prejudices,  and 
the  greater  numbers  of  the  latter.  We  have  a <leep  in- 
terest in  these  proceedings,  and  on  several  accounts;  and, 
looking  at  them  in  any  light  presented,  we  find  them  en- 
compassed by  doubts  and  difficulties. 

Treaty  with  France.  We  have  an  official  transla- 
tion of  a r'epoi  t made  to  tl»e  French  chamber  of  deputies, 
concerning  the  treaty  concluded  at  Paris  on  the  4tli  of 
July  1831,  see  page  ‘203. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  2nd  day  of  February  1832  is 
stated  to  be  the  time  when  this  treaty  was  “ratified  at 
Washington.”  We  desire  to  understand  how  tliis  hap- 
pened— that  certain  apparently  strange  things  may  be  re- 
conciled. 

We  shall  recapitulate  the  facts: 

1.  The  treaty,  concluded  at  Paris  in  July  1831,  was  to 
be  ratified  “and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Washington,  in  the  space  of  eight  months,  or  sooner,  if 
possible.” 

2.  The  treaty,  contains  two  points  only — «n  agreement 
to  pay  25  millions  of  francs,  in  six  annual  instalments — ■ 
the  first  “to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  next 
following  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications;”  and  a stipu- 
lation that  the  duties  payable  on  French  wines  shall  be 
reduced. 

3.  The  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  message 
of  Dec.  1831,  said  that  the  treaty  would  require  “legisla- 
tive acts”  having  the  concurrence  of  both  houses  [of  con- 
gress] before  it  can  be  carried  into  effect. 

Now  the  “legislative  acts”  referred  to  were  not  laws 
until  the  l4lh  July  1832;  and,  on  the  same  date,  the  pre- 
sident issued  his  proclamation  saying  that  “the  ratifica- 
tions were  this  day  exchanged,  at  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. ” 

It  would,  then,  appear — that  there  has  been  Uvo  “ex- 
changes of  ratifications” — 'the  one  on  the  2nd  of  February, 
and  the  other  on  the  l4th  July:  the  first  four  months  be- 
fore the  passage  of  the  law  without  which  the  treaty  could 
not  be  “carried  into  effect.” 

“We  give  the  following  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
though  ive  do  not  understand  what  are  the  “new  rela- 
tions” spoken  of: 

We  understand,  that  in  consequence  of  the  new'  state 
of  our  relations  with  France,  arising  from  the  protested 
draft,  8cc.  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  president 
to  despatch  Mr.  Livingston’  immediately  to  France.  It 
is. impossible  yet  to  say  how  far  the  state  of  the  question 
with  France  may  not  affect  our  relations  also  with  Naples. 
It  is  said  that  the  president  was  desirous  of  nominating 
Mr.  Livingston  to  the  last  senate — but  that  he  considered 
the  condition  of  our  domestic  concerns  at  tliat  time  len- 
dered  any  change  in  tlie  treasury  and  state  departments 
inexpedient.  In  consequence  of  Mr.  L’s  new  appoint- 
ment, it  has  been  seen  that  Mr.  McLane  has  been  trans- 
feiTed  to  the  state  department,  and  Mr.  Duane  has  been 
appointed  to  the  treasury. 

It  is  also  said,  that  no  information  has  been  received 
from  Great  Britaiti  as  to  the  opening  of  the  negotiation — 
and  that  hence  no  appointment  is  forthivith  made  to  Lon- 
don.” 

The  rREsniENT’s  visit.  During  his  stay  in  Baltimore, 
president  Jackson  had  an  interview  with  Black  Hawk, 
and  the  other  Indians — vvlio  arrived  here  on  the  same 
day  that  he  did.  The  following  account  of  what  was  said 
on  that  occasion  is  coj)ied  from  tiie  “Republican.”  The 
president  said — ■ 

My  children — When  I saw  you  in  Wa.shin"ton,  T told  ynn  that 
you  liad  behaveni  very  badly,  in  raisini,'  the  tomahawk  asainst 
the  wliite  {leopie,  and  killing  men.  women  and  children  upon  tlie 
Iroutier.  Your  conduct  last  year  comptdlcd  me  to  send  my  war- 
riors asainst  you,  and  your  piu)|)le  were  defeated,  with  great 
luss,  and  your  men  surrendered,  to  bo  kept  until  I should  be  sa- 
tisfied, that  you  would  not  try  to  do  any  more  injury.'  1 tohl 
you  I would  inquire  wlmlher  your  people  wished  you  should  re- 
lurti,  ami  vvlietber,  if  you  did  reliiru,  there  would  be  any  dauger 
to  the  frontier.  Geu.  Clark  and  gen.  Atkinson,  whom  you  kmrw, 
liavu  informed  me  that  Sheekak,  your  priueipal  chief,  and  the 
rest  of  your  pitople  are  anxious  you  slmuUI  reiuru,  and  Ke-o-kiik 
has  asked  me  to  send  you  back.  Your  ebj(*fs  have  pledged 
themselves  fi;r  your  good  eomluet,  and  f have  given  directions, 
that  you  should  be  taken  to  your  owm  eonniry. 


Maj.  Garland,  who  is  with  you,  will  conduct  you  through  some 
of  our  towns.  You  will  see  the  strength  of  the  while  people. 
You  will  see,  that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous,  as  the  leaves 
in  the  woods.  What  can  you  do  against  us.^  Yon  may  kill  a 
few  women  and  children,  but  such  a force  would  be  stmn  sent 
against  you,  as  wmuld  destroy  your  whole  tribe.  Let  the  red 
men  liunl  and  take  care  of  their  families,  but  1 hope  they  will 
not  again  raise  their  hands  against  their  white  brethren.  We 
do  not  wish  to  injure  you.  We  desire  your  prosperity  and  im- 
provement. But  ifyou  again  plunge  your  knives  into  the  breasts 
of  our  people,  1 shall  send  a force,  which  will  severely  punish 
you  for  all  your  cruelties. 

When  your  go  back,  listen  to  the  councils  of  Ke-o-kuk  and 
the  other  friendly  cliiefs.  Bury  tlie  tomahawk,  and  live  in  peace 
with  the  frontiers.  And  1 pray  the  Great  Spirit  to  give  you  a 
smooth  path  and  fair  sky  to  return. 

To  this  the  pro|)het  and  the  other  answered. 

My  Father — My  ears  are  open  to  your  W’ords.  I am  glad  to 
hear  them.  1 am  glad  to  go  back  to  my  people.  I want  to  see 
my  family.  I did  not  behave  well  Iasi  summer.  I ought  not  to 
have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my  people  have  suffered  a 
great  deal.  1 get  back,  I will  remember  your  words.  I 

won’t  go  to  war  again.  I will  live  in  peace.  1 shall  hold  you 
by  the  hand. 

The  president,  as  before  stated  left  Baltimore  in  the  steamboat 
Kentucky — and  the  “Gazette”  says — “A  little  incident  occur- 
red at  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  boats,  which  shows  that 
even  during  the  present  animated  opposition  between  the  two 
lines,  all  other  feelings  were  made  to  yield  to  the  desire  of  show- 
ing respect  to  tlie  chief  magistrate  ol  tlie  nation.  The  position 
of  the  boats,  as  lying  at  the  wharf,  is  such  that  the  Charles  Car- 
roll,  belonging  to  the  Union  Line,  has  the  advantage  in  staiting; 
hut  captain  Cliaytor,  her  commander,  with  the  uibanity  and 
prompt  sense  of  propriety  which  characterise  him,  on  this  occa- 
sion waved  his  privilege,  and  permitted  the  Kentucky  to  take  the 
precedence.  TIiq  act,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  perform- 
ed, excited  warm  feelings  of  approbation  among  the  crowd  of 
spectators  who  w'ere  assembled  on  the  wharf  to  witness  the  de- 
parture of  the  president.” 

Immense  crowds  of  persons  attended  to  get  a sight  of 
Black  Hawk  and  his  companions.  So  great  was  the 
pressure,  tiiat  it  was  thought  necessary  to  remove  them 
to  fort  McHenry;  previous  to  whicli,  however,  they  had 
been  conveyed  in  carriages,  through  the  principal  streets 
of  the  city.  I'hey  left  us  for  Philadelphia  on  Monday  last. 

The  president’s  receptions  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  were  got  up  with  much  zeal,  and  very  considera- 
ble pomp — and  great  numbers  of  persons  attended  to  p:^y 
their  respects  to  him.  We  have  laid  aside  the  papers  to 
give  a brief  nari-ative  of  the  proceedings  had — but  cannot 
pretend  to  go  into  the  details. 

We  certainly  wisli,_and  as  heartily  as  any  person,  that  a 
presi<lent  of  the  United  States,  or  the  president,  may  ever 
be  treated  with  all  courtesy  and  respect — for  in  doing  that, 
the  people  show  a proper  respect  for  themselves;  but 
many  things  happened  in  the  famous  tour  of  Mr.  jMonroe 
which  every  plain  republican  regretted,  after  the  excite- 
ment had  passed  away;  and  circumstances  are  noxv  occur- 
ring, which,  perhaps,  even  the  chief  actors  in  them  xvill 
not  be  pleased  with,  hereafter.  Many  little  incidents, 
harmless  in  themselves  and  of  the  most  trifling  character, 
are  rendered  supremely  ridiculous  because  of  the  solemn 
manner  in  wliich  they  are  stated.  The  court-newspapers 
in  France,  when  the  “glory”  of  the  Bourbons  was  at  its 
height,  [Frenclmen  bemg  all  slaves),  were  hardly  more 
ofl'ensive  than  certain  wliich  might  be  named  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion — for  if  the  king  laughed  or  coughed,  or  took 
a pinch  of  snnff,  a loyal  record  was  made  of  it — and  the 
birth  of  a son  to  Louis  the  iGth,  gave  rise  to  a proceeding 
on  the  part  of  many  Indies  of  Paris,  which,  for  its  deli- 
cacy, seem  about  to  he  excelled  by  some  of  the  male  bi- 
peds of  the  United  Suites.  What  the  former  only  refer- 
red to  by  its  color,  the  latter  seem  almost  ready  to — • 
lake,  “whole.” 

Mr?.  Webster.  We  have  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
this  distinguished  oratorand  statesman  through  the  west- 
ern ]iai  t ol'  New  Yoi-k.  At  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  &c. 
committees,  apixointcd  by  tlie  people,  waited  upon  him, 
and  tendered  their  respectful  and  kind  salutations — and 
he  was  also  waited  upon  by  a committee  of  the  mecha- 
nics and  manufacturers,  &.c.  A splendid  boat  hearing 
his  name,  was  launched  at  Black  Rock,  in  liis  presence, 
on  which  occasion  he  delivered  a brief  .address,  in  reply 
to  certain  remarks  made  to  him.  He  had  been  invited  to 
public  dinners  at  several  places,  but  politely  declined 
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them — wishing  to  devote  all  the  time  at  his  command  to 
the  examination  of  interesting  objects,  and  an  “unrestrain- 
ed and  unceremonious  intercourse”  with  the  people. 

Free  laborers.  We  see  it  mentioned  in  the  papers, 
that  Mr.  of  Baltimore,  has  purchased  an 

estate  in  Florida,  wliich  he  intends  to  work  with  hired 
hands,  and  hence  tlie  “United  Slates  Gazette”  says,  that 
he  ought  to  be  president  of  the  anti-slavery  society;  on 
which  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  observes — 
“We  have  no  objection  whatever  to  tlie  proposed  station 
for  Mr.  Wirt;  but  can  assure  the  editor  of  the  United 
States  Gazette,  that  he  will,  not-  be  entitled  to  it  on  the 
score  of  originating  the  scheme  of  employing  free  labor- 
ers in  Florida.  Two  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance  from 
this  city,  purchased  plantations  in  Florida  soon  after  its 
acquisition  by  the  United  States,  and  commenced  a trial 
of  the  experiment  which  Mr.  Wirt  proposes  to  adopt.  In 
order  to  test  the  accuracy  of  its  results,  they  purchased 
half  the  number  of  negroes  ordinarily  requii  ed  to  stock 
their  plantations,  and  for  the  other  half  of  tlie  labor  to  be 
performed,  they  hired  white  men,  principally  Yankees.  ' 
They  returned  to  this  city,  on  a visit,  about  three  years 
ago,  at  which  time,  we  learned  from  them,  tliat  the  free 
labor  experiment  had  been  altogether  successful.  'Fhey 
found  that  it  required  not  more  than  half  the  number  of 
white  laborers  to  perform  a given  amount  of  work — that 
consequently  there  was  but  half  the  expense  of  furnish- 
ing them  with  food,  &c.— that  they  performed  their  la- 
bor with  much  greater  skill,  and  in  every  respect  better 
than  the  negroes,  and  that  they  did  not  comm.t  the  reck- 
less waste  and  petty  thefis  of  which  the  slaves  are  con- 
stantly and  notoriously  guilty.  These  gentlemen  were, 
therefore,  fully  determined,  as  a matter  of  economy,  to 
employ  free  laborers  only,  if  they  could  succeed  in  hiring 
enough  of  them,  and  to  dispose  of  their  slaves  on  hand, 
in  the  best  way  they  could.  It  has  not  occurred  to  us  to 
ascertain  recently  how  far  they  have  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing into  effect  the  final  purpose  they  expressed,  but  en- 
tertain no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  their  intention,  or  of 
the  correctness  of  their  representation.” 

The  Jamaica  papers  inform  us  that  an  experiment  of 
free  white  labor,  on  a large  scale,  was  about  to  be  made 
on  that  island — for  which  purpose  an  agent  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Germany. 

We  once  thought  that  slave  labor  Avas  the  cheapest — 
but  are  now  sure  that  it  is  not.  If  the  soil  and  climate  of 
the  densely  populated  eastern  states  could  be  fitted  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  sugar  and  tobacco — the  southern 
states  would  not  furnish  the  supply  of  these  articles.— 
The  industry  and  economy  of  the  former  w'ould  break 
down  the  labor-hating  and  wasteful  latter —just  as  free 
labor  in  young  Ohio  has  already  interfered  with  the  pro- 
fits of  the  tobacco  planter  in  o/(/ Maryland — notwithstand- 
ing all  the  benefits  of  experience,  and  of  location,  in  the 
last  named  state.  Ohio  can — and,  as  it  were,  without  an 
effort,  annually  produce  as  much  tobacco  as  the  foreign 
market  will  advantageously  take  of  tlie  various  “Mary- 
land sorts.” 

A great  mistake  generally  prevails  in  the  south,  as  to 
the  laboring  classes  in  the  north.  It  is  supposed  that 
these  are  Avorked  harder  than  the  negro  slaves.  It  is  not  so. 
Buta  sound  economy  prevails.  Nothing  is  wasted — every 
thing  is  done  in  its  season — all  things  are  put  in  their 
])laces;  the  people  think — and,  after  using  a tool  to-day, 
they  suppose  that  it  may  he  wanted  again,  and  so  carefully 
set  it  aside,  in  good  order.  Foi  such  and  other  like  rea- 
sons it  is,  that  there  is  no  Avorking  people  in  the  world 
Avlio  have  so  much  leisure  as  the  Yankees.  I'liey  drive 
their  business — instead  of  suffering  it  to  drive  them. 
^I’heir  pliilosophy  teaclies — that  it  is  better  to.  he  before 
time,  than  after  time;  that  it  is  easy  to  wait  for  Time,  but 
hard  to  catch  liim.  His  only  holding  place  is  before. 

Sugar  planting.  From  the  Savaraiah  Republican 
of  J\lay  29.  We  have  been  favored  by  a friend,  Avith  the 
1‘ollowing  statement  of  the  produce  of  last  year,  of  three 
distinct  plantations,  in  that  part  of  East  Florida,  known 
bv  the  name  of  Alachua.  The  names  of  the  planters  are 
omitted,  because  this  notice  is  made  without  consulting 
them;  they  are  left,  hovA’ever,  at  this  office,  where  any 
one  so  disposed  may  see  them. 


Information  connected  Avith  the  general  agriculture  of 
our  region  of  the  United  States,  we  think  must  be  inter- 
esting to  our  planting  'subscribers — and  aa'c  therefore, 
give  this  example  of  ])lanting,  with  pleasure. 

plantation — 47  hands. 

160  hhds.  sugar,  - _ _ _ _ |H,200 

14,000  gallons  molasses,  -----  2,800 

4,000  bushels  corn,  -----  2,500 

Fodder,  rice,  beans,  peas,  &c.  - - > - 1,000 


Total, 17,500 


2nr/ plantation — 20  hands. 

90  casks  sugar,  ------  5,400 

7,000  gallons  molasses,  - - - - 1,000 

Fodder,  beans,  &c.  bic.  -----  1,000 


Total,  - ■-  - - - - 7,400 


3f/ plantation — 12  hands. 


50  casks  sugar,  ------  2,500 

7.000  gallons  molasses  - - - - 1,500 

2.000  bushels  corn,  -----  1,200 

Fodder  and  extra  produce,  - - - - 500 


Total,  - - - - - - 5,700 


[OCf^The  1st  plantation  produced  372  dollars  to  the 
hand — the  second  370 — and  the  third  475. 

The  aggregate  is  79  hands  and  30,600  dollars — or  387 
dollars  for  each  hand. 

This  is  a great  deal  more  than  the  average  product  of 
free  labor  in  the  north,  especially  if  agricultural.] 

Emigrants.  A mighty  number  of  emigrants  are  arriving  at 
Quebec — cliiefly  from  Ireland.  Thousands  seem  to  be  coming 
almost  every  day.  Many  will  seek  tlie  north  western  parts  of 
the  United  Stales — but  Canada  promises  soon  to  be  a very  po- 
pulous'and  powerful  colony.  The  dciiiui/ of  this  country  may 
Avell  interest  political  speculato  rs.  At  .present  it  is  important 
to  the  ‘•mother  country”  as  an  out  let  for  her  superfluous  popu- 
lation— especially  the  “paupers.” 

Paupers  and  criminals.  During  the  last  winter,  1,083  cords 
of  Avood  were  distributed  in  Philadelphia;  and  of  the  persons  re- 
lieved 2,287  were  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  888  foreign- 
ers— of  the  latter  493  were  Irish,  195  Germans,  103  English,  &c. 

Of  the  412  males  confined  in  the  Vv^alnut  street,  (Philadelphia) 
prison,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1832 — 96  were  foreigners;  48  Irish,  20  En- 
glish, 10  Scotch,  10  Germans;  of  other  countries  only  one  each. 

African  colonization.  Numerous  applications  are  making 
to  the  board  of  managers  for  the  passage  of  free  persons  and 
slaves  to  the  colony  at  Liberia — and  especially  from  Georgia 
and  Virginia.  Tlie  means  of  the  society  do  not  keep  pace  AA  ith 
these  applications. 

Dinner  and  supper.  Rapid  exchange  of  civilities! 
The  NeAv  York  Gazette  states  that  a dinner  party  is  made 
up  in  Philadelphia  for  the  4tli  of  July,  to  which  a number 
of  gentlemen  from  Nev/  York  are  invited;  they  leaA’e  there 
at  six  in  the  morning,  dine  at  tAvo,  and  start  at  three  for 
New  York  to  a supper,  accompanied  by  the  gentlemen 
Avho  give  the  dinner  in  Philadelphia. 

[To  make  the  “thing”  complete,  the  New  York  party 
ought  to  breakfast  at  home — Avhich  they  may  leisurely  do 
after  sun-rise,  without  at  all  interfering  AA'ith  subsequent 
operations.] 

Massachusetts.  The  Essex  Gazette  has  a return  of  all  the 
attempts  made  to  elect  a member  of  congress  for  “Essex  North 
district,”  from  Nov.  J,  1830  to  May  6,  1833 — in  tiW  fourteen!  In 
every  case  there  has  been  three  candidates — national  republi- 
can, Jackson  and  anti masonic,  Avith  a good  many  scattering 
votes.  What  a waste  of  lime,  (which  is  money),  and  of  money 
itself,  has  been  caused  hy  tins  perseverance,  under  an  unAvise 
law.?  A pliirairty  of  all  the  votes  given,  is  required.  It  is  so; 
Ave  believe,  in  all  the  Nbav  England  states,  but  lias  been  reform- 
ed in  Vermont — so  that,  at  tiie  lliird  trial,  a majority  elects. 

Mr.  Gorham,  (nat.  rep.)  has  been  elected  to  congress  from  the 
Iloston  district. 

It  is  uncertain  Avlietlier  gen.  Dearborn  lias  been  re-elected. 
He  had  made  a gain  as  compared  Avilh  the  last  election. 

The  result  in  tlie  Essex  Norlli  district  is  nnknoAvn:  but  it  is 
prrtbable  that  Mr.  Osgood,  a “coalition”  candidate  has  been 
elected. 

Rhode  Island.  It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of 
tbe  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  that  the  attorney  general 
of  tiial  state  has  instil uted  a process  in  tbe  supreme  court 
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of  the  United  States,  against  the  state  of  Massadmsc  tts, 
ill  relaliuii  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  states. 


Connecticut  school  fund.  The  capital  of  this  fund 
consists  of  bonds,  contracts  and  mortgages,  viz.  against 
residents  of  the  state  of  New  York,  $573,9^29  34 

“ Connecticut,  5iJ6,387  18 

“ Massachusetts,  2.3.3,544  27 

“ • Ohio,  88,815  43 

“ Vermont,  7,943  79 

Stock  in  the  Connecticut  banks,  147,450  00 

Cultivated  lands  and  buildings,  viz. 


In  Massachusetts,  114,020  67 

Connecticut,  65,366  52 

New  York,  17,630  95 

Wild  lands  in  Oliio,  84,444  66 

“ New  York,  35,844  40 

“ Vermont,  13,913  00 

Stock  and  farming  utensils. 

Principal  on  hand,  1 April,  1833, 

Cash, 


197,018  14 


134,202  06 
1,810  00 

16,638  29 


$1,929,738  50 

A writer  in  the  Connecticut  Courant  remarks — “Well 
may  the  state  of  Connecticut  be  proud  of  the  ample  pro- 
vision made  for  the  education  of  her  children.  No  com- 
munity in  the  world  of  equal  dimensions  has  such  a fund 
for  such  a noble  object.  Let  it  be  the  pride  and  glory  of 
all  parties  and  creeds  to  render  it  as  safe  and  productive 
as  possible.” 

The  income  of  this  fund,  received  last  year,  was  $80,913 
— which  is  divided  among  the  towns  in  proportion  to  the 
children  in  the  schools,  &c.  It  is  expected  that  the  in- 
come will  be  considerably  increased. 

Balloontng.  Mr.  Durant  lately  ascended  from  Castle 
Garden,  New  York,  in  a balloon,  to  a height  exceeding 
three  miles — (the  greatest  ever  attained  is  said  to  ha.ve 
been  lour  miles.)  He  left  the  Garden  at  4w.  past  5 
o’clock — ;in  25  seconds  was  out  of  sight,  and  in  2 mi- 
nutes he  lost  sight  of  the  earth.  He  descended  safely  in  \h. 
37m.  in  West  Chestei-  county,  about  12  miles  from  the 
])lace  of  starting.  The  cold  was  intense,  at  his  greatest 
altitude. 

Fbankmn  Institute,  at  Philadelphia.  We  have  received 
“a  list  of  the  premiums  otfored  to  compeiitors  at  tlie  eighth  ex- 
hibition” of  this  institute,  to  be  held -in  October  1833.  More 
than  one  hundred  articles  are  enumerated  for  premiums — gold 
or  silver  medals,  and  there  are  a few  to  which  a premium  in 
money  is  also  added.  Several  of  the  offers  have  relation  to  the 
use  of  anthracite  coal,  and  many  to  various  manufactures  of 
iron,  in  both  which  Pennsylvania  is  deeply  interested.  Hand- 
some premiums,  in  money,  are  offered  for  the  best  stoves,  or 
grates,  for  anthracite  coal,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not  exceed 
ten  dollars,  and  for  the  best  street  lamp:  and  a committee  of  the 
institute  are  devising  ways  and  means  to  offer  a premium  of  one 
or  two  thousand  dollars,  “to  the  company  or  individual  who 
shall  first  succeed  in  making  sheet  iron  equal  to  that  now  im- 
ported into  this  country  from  Russia.” 

This  institute  has  rendered  important  services  to  the  commu- 
nity, and  we  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  it  has  a stable  founda- 
tion. 

The  following  is  the  10.5th  premium— 

To  the  person  who  shall  invent,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of 
October  next,  the  best  plan  which  will  prove  effectual  in  pre- 
venting the  escape  of  sparks,  (when  the  fuel  employed  is  wood), 
from  the  smoke  pipe  of  a locomotive  engine  on  Stephenson’s 
construction,  without  diminishing  the  draft  so  as  to  interfere 
with  the  rapid  production  of  steam,  or  otherwise  impairing  the 
power  or  speed: 

Two  hunilred  dollars  and  a silver  medal. 

The  above  premium  is  offered  at  the  request  of  the  New  Cas- 
tle and  Frenchtown  turnpike  and  rail  road  company,  who  have 
liberally  engaged  to  provide  the  funds  for  the  payment  of  it. 
Various  experiments  have  been  made  by  them,  which  will  be 
freely  communicated  by  the  superintendent,  at  New  Castle,  to 
all  applicants  who  may  be  desirous  of  competing  for.  the  pre- 
m urn. 


Delaware.  The  court  of  errors  and  appeals  have  decided 
the  great  case  of  Randal  vs.  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal 
company,  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff.  The  court  was  unanimous. 
The  amount  claimed  is  very  large — we  think  more  than  200.000 
dollars;  but  the  part  to  be  allowed  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  by 
a writ  of  inquiry. 


Baltimore.  The  Horticultural  society  of  Maryland  had  their 
first  exhibition  on  Wednesday  last.  The  shew  of  plants  and 
flowers  at  the  Atlieneum  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tion of  all  persons— anil  whs,  indeed,  very  beautiful  ami  well 
arranged.  Among  other  things  to  be  admired  was  an  address 
f rom  our  distinguished  friend,  ,Iohn  P.  Kennedy,  esq.  to  a large 
auditory  of  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

Virginia.  By  an  act  of  the  legislature,  at  the  last 
session,  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  and  the  Farmers’  bank  of 
Virginia  were  authorised  to  increa.se  their  respective 
capitals  half  a million,  provided  they  loaned  the  same 
sum  to  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  improvement. 
General  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of  those  banks  were 
held,  to  approve  or  reject  the  ])ioposition.  The  bank  of 
Virginia  aetepted,  3,050  yeas,  104  nays;  but  the  Farmer’s 
liank,  by  a vote  of  about  two  to  one,  declined  the  offer. 
TIte  treasurer  of  the  stale,  on  behalf  of  the  stock  held  by 
the  commonwealth,  voted,  in  both  banks,  for  accepting 
the  law.. 

Georgia.  At  a large  meeting  of  union  democratic  re- 
publicans, (from  all  parts  of  Georgia,  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  state  convention  and  others),  agreeably  to  pre- 
vious notice,  convened  in  the  representative  hall,  at 
Milledgeville,  on  Tuesday  evening.  May  14,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  (amongst  others),  were  unanimously 
adopted,  viz: 

Be  it  resolved,  by  Ibis  assembly,  compo.sed  of  citizens  from 
various  parts  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  convened  in  Milledgeville, 
That  we  approve  and  will  maintain  the  principles  asserted  in 
the  Virginia  report  and  resolutionsof  1798and  1799,  as  expound- 
ed by  James  Madison,  the  pure,  enlighted,  and  venerable  pa- 
triarch by  whom  they  were  prepared — by  which  alone  can  be 
preserved  at  the  same  time  the  delegated  powers  of  the  federal 
government,  and  the  reserved  powers  of.the  states. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  we  disapprove  of  the  doctrines  of 
nullification,  believing  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  theory  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that  they  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  existence  of  the  federal  union,  that  they  lead  ine- 
vitably to  civil  war,  and  the  multiplication  of  standing  armies, 
and  are  most  dangerous  to  liberty:  and  that  we  behold,  with 
deep  regret,  the  continued  military  preparations  in  a neighbor- 
ing sister  state,  wliich  lias  yielded  itself  to  the  guidance  of  those 
pernicious  principles. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  cordially  approve  of  the  con- 
duct of  our  senator  John  Forsyth,  and  of  our  representaiive, 
James  M.  Wayne,  in  the  une(]ui vocal,  and  energetic  support, 
which  they  have  given  to  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  in  their  uniform  and  judicious  efforts  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  burdens  of  an  unjust  protective  tariff,  and  in  their 
bold  and  determined  opposition  to  the  political  heresy  of  nul- 
lification. 

Louisiana.  An  acquaintance  lately  from  the  Attakapas,  in- 
forms us  that  the  planters  in  that  part  of  the  state,  never  had  a 
more  promising  prospect  of  abundant  crops  of  sugar,  corn  and 
cotton,  tlian  the  present  season.  They  have  planted  an  unusu- 
ally large  quantity  of  the  ylant  cane,  all  of  which  is  in  a most 
flourishing  condition.  New  Orleans,  24th  ult. 

Florida.  It  is  not  yet  certainly  known  whether  col.  White 
has  been  re  elected,  or  gen.  CaZf  elected,  the  delegate  from  this 
territory.  Prodigious  efforts  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  latter. 
The  “Floridian”  published  at  Tallahassee,  May  2.5,  gives  all  the 
returns,  then  received,  and  shews  a mjanrity  of  97  for  Whitej- 
hnt  says  that  Call  had  been  proclaimed  elected  by  “the  roar  of 
artillery,  and  shouts  of  triumph” — adding  that,  this  was  all  the 
evidence  of  his  election,  then  present. 

The  cholera.  At  Wheeling,  from  the  IPth  May,  to  4th 
June,  inclusive,  there  appeared  142  decided  cases  of  cholera,  and 
74  deaths.  In  the  5 days  ending  4th  of  June,  there  wore  report- 
ed to  the  board  of  health,  90  cases,  and  fifty  one  deaths!  An 
ao’ful  amount  indeed — in  a population  of  3, .500;  admitting  that 
none  of  the  inhabitants  had  deserted  their  homes  because  of  the 
disease.  On  the  5ih  of  June  there  died  7,  and,  on  the  6ih,  six 
persons. 

It  was  believed  that  nearly  one- third  of  the  people  of  Wheel- 
ing had  bifen  more  or  less  affected  by  the  cholera,  and  the  pre- 
monitory symptoms,  more  or  less  severely. 

Mr.  Noaii  Zane  was  among  those  who  died  at  Wheeling.  A 
majority  of  the  fatal  cases  is  of  women  and  children.  The  Ga- 
zet1e  of  the  8th  says  that  the  disease  had  nearly  disappeared. 

Two  fatal  cases  of  cholera  have  happened  at  Sharpsburg,  on 
the  Alleghany  river,  5 miles  above  Pittsburg. 

Nashville.  The  cholera  has  re-appeared  here.  On  the  28th 
May,  there  were  20  cases,  and  8 deaths — but  on  the  29th,  only 
6 or  7 case.®  and  2 deaths. 

Among  those  who  died  at  Nashville  of  the  cholera,  were  Jo- 
siah  Nichol,  esq.  president  of  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  F.  Porterfield,  esq.  a very  respectable  mer- 
chant. The  deaths  for  the  week  ending  June  3,  were  30. 
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' Vlcksbur-,  Mississippi.  Died,  in  this  place  of  cholera,  on 

be  ilarHad  Vo  ih.  geo.leb.an  >>Jiose  decease  .s  bkeb'ise  u„. 
""BStlful  flowers,  whom  evil  fate  would  not  sever,  but  has 

slSr«”d■'grerof;^rut^;,dt^^‘K^ 

£':;?der„rtvfpVaV'^v‘,:vusV'reo^ 

afflicted  friends!  On  the  marriage  day,  bride  and 

r„Vs  peVvaaVV^beToclely/o^^  you  were  bu,  a n.o.uen. 

‘j£S“eSSrillinoi,,  and  St. 

BPVPral  fatal  ca*;es  of  cliolera  have  happened.  And  three  per- 
sZl  in  one  family  died  in  Madison  county,  Illlno^s-a  man,  Ins 
wife  and  daughter.  , ^ -West.  In  the  lower  pa- 

or  .nV  la.e  gov.  Charles 
Scott.  „„n,a  to  have  been  severely  afflicted.  The  town 

rylSiM. 

::S«:rSh=KTs^ 

placed  in  quarantine 


The  country  seems  quiet  and  prosperous— judging  by  the  pr<3- 
ducts  of  the  mines;  a great  deal  of  silver  being  obtained  and 
coined. 


Dubuque’s  mines.  We  learn  from  the  last  Galenian,  thilt 
the  U.  S.  troops  stationed  at  Dubuque’s  mines,  for  the  purpo;.« 
ofstaying  mining  operations  under  private  leases  Irom  clairnanls 
of  the  land  in  question,  have  been  ordered  away;  »od  that  ne 
country  is  left  open  for  emisiration  and  business,  brom  tlie 
same  p^aper  we  learn,  that  the  claimants  ol  the  .soil  are  deter  min- 
ed to  resist  the  proceedings  of  the  government;  and  wuh  tlnit 
view  caution  all  persons  against  selling  or  purcha&in,.,  ore,  or  its 

product,  obtained  upon  the  land  usually  known  as  Dubiu  pie  s 
Let,  and  on  which,  alone,  mining  operations  are  carried  on  n 
that  quarter.  The  agents  of  the  government,  it  is  declared  w ill 
e hL  liable  for  all  leases  made  under  the  orders  of  the  cre- 
tary  of  war,  when  such  leases  violate  their  rights  as  propn.etors 

°^Th*is^qnesLn  must  ultimately  be  decided  t^e  ®"f 
court.  We  understand  that  the  right  of  Julian  Diibmiue,  inder 
whom  the  present  proprietors  claim,  was  ascertained  f^'.^e  a 
complete  sjanish  title  by  the  board  of  ^ 

to  invp.ui<rate  the  validity  of  the  grants  of  land  inade  by  tie 
Lanish  government  prior  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana  to  the 
UnLd  SmLs  "ittinga^  St.  Louis  in  1806.  The  possessn  m of 
the  lands  wa.s’allso  acknowledged  by  the  Vg 

ties  held  by  them  with  the  United  States,  from  the  year  13  04  I 
1822.  The  claimants  of  the  land  in  question  are  wealthy  j 
aL  will  scarcely  suflfer  the  United  States  to  dispossess  th  m of 
a property  held  by  such  a tenure,  and  which  is  of  immense  t alue. 
a property  iiciu  y ^st.  Louis  Republican,  May  17. 


TT . TK  The  Winchester  (Va.)  Republican,  has  a table  shew- 
• i!”v  II  nf  rain  at  that  place,  for  each  month,  in  the  last  4 
ingthefall  of  rain,  at  t^^^^^^  9 16ths;  1830-39  in.  , 10  16ths; 

in  ri6thsri832-27  in.  ll-16ths.  Greatest  in  July 
• fiLths-^least  March  1 in.  10-16ths.  Greatest  in 
i^®?L830i  8 n August  1 in.  l-16lh  Greatest 

Sept.  (1830)  8 . i.j6th— least  December  10-16ths.  Great- 

^t^%"!.hraa?v  (1832)  3 in  lO-lbths-least  in  September  2-16ths. 
cst  in  Vt  „par<?  3 in  fell  in  May— in  the  present  year  4 

fnehS:  lutThS"a\^a^imore,  in  Js  month,  5 in.  12-lOOths. 


Infamous.  Lately  in  England,  a young  n 

Roman  Catholic,  was  married  to  a young  man  a Pro  test- 
^t,  by  a.  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  couple  live il  as 
man  ind  wife  about  a year,  and  had  one  child.;  a fter 
which  the  husband  abandoned  his  wife,  on  the  groumd, 
that  as  Ihev  had  not  been  married  by  a Protestant  c ler- 
gyman,  the  marriage  was  not  binding  on  him.  She ^was 
bLnd  by  her  religion,  but  he  was  not.  Sh^e  could  K.ot, 
according  to  her  church,  have  another  husband;  but  he 


ixr  Fvtract  ofa  letter  from  a merchant  of  the  highesue- 

WooL.  Extract  ^ -j  English  wools  of  all 

spectabflity,  dated  L , ^ g the  quan- 

Rinds,  ^/under  13d  per  lb.  is  small  indeed.  The  de- 

ThPrP  mort  than  keeps  pace  with  the  supply.  It  would  be 
h tvf  ,^?.?phase  100  bales  at  this  moment  in  all  this  market, 
difficult  to  Purchase  those  I could  buy  8 or 

Combing  wooL  ™ . South  down  fleeces  are  also  scarce, 

900  bales  at  prices  m 250  Lle^  London  at  this  time, 

perhaps  not  more  tnan  to  25u  ^ if  ^^3 

very  I.UIe  has  been  se  Lall  for  very 

quantity  of  ^ i to'collect  500,000  lbs.  under 

many  years.  It  wou  9 market,  which  will  not  be 

13d,  before  the  ^ ™ beviniiins  of  Julv,  ami  as  so  little 

T T/S  wm  foen  /emain  f tbiak  prices  more  likely  to  ad- 
of  old  wool  will  men  ^re  also  sc<arce  and  dear; 

vance  than  to  Lo  at  Is  lOd  to  2s  Id  per  lb.  are  now 

such  as  I ^”^t  the  advance  on  them  being  somewhat 

selling  at  ^'^LLVan  of  equal  quality.  The  quantity  of  German 

rd'\r.rb?v=yacj„tr,^ 

F^i's'efweir  for  ihe  Americab/armet-to  whom 
weSsA.  many  returns  of  the  ‘ golden  fleece. 


.1-'r'“-  '):i1e^Srn"£^ter"tn"esS£ 

federacy,  has  declined  as.  invested  with  the  supreme 

Farias,  the  vice  },e  was  installed  w'ith  brilliant 

executive  authority  into  whmh  wa.  ged.  Santa 

pomp;  and  his  ^^ving  in  form  resigned  the  office  of 

Anna  is  represented  as  n 8 reserve  from  reasons  of 

president,  but  to  be  holding  public  quiet. 

patriotic  and  oniEs'  by  this  conduct,  ir 


.triotic/and  political  pr»‘'erice  LiEs  by  L in 

5le  seems  to  have  fiJnd  of  public  edu- 

ddition  to  which  he  has  trans  ,,ad  been  voted  him 


addition  to  which  he  has  transier.eu  4 

„ rbc  cburcb 

e,?rtb7M«icr  u'nlon“b«  rce.,  arcericined  id  be  rbir.y  m,l 
lions  of  dollars! 


brief  notices.  , r,  „• 

Mr  Hitchcock  proprietor  of  the  American  Farmer,  at  L.  Iti- 

alo^ntEaTonVtEuL'^  “P 

from  Buffalo,  2,080  passengers  in  one  week. 

sources.  Anotl  er  paper^  _ nearly  cover  the  defalcation. 
'’'Sed''rfo’wl  fo  Ha^leb  N.  C.  Mr.  Be„so„  Oard 

„v?d  100  yeara,  the  oldcet  inbabilant.  He  bad  been  inarmed  lo 
his  wife,  still  living,  70  years. 

Tbe  famine  yet  prevails  in  some  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  itl.ands, 

and  inanv  persons  are  said  to  perish  daily. 

rill  the  23rd  ult.  there  was  a |irocession  of  the  Ciria  nnatx 
oneT.ook  pELnpl 

was  drawn  by  a pair  of  horses.  . 

A oblld  represented  in  » eiflta 

T)m;^;rTn'lnra  .bow  of  It  In  “Gotbam.tt 

moderate  circnmsiaiices  m lile  ‘ regard  for  deceased 

?;:Srd';^.fe,rtr:;■n1,^^x;:el;ee'^';^■b^S^tS  »ete  nnable  to 
'"^Resolced,  That  we  ^^^LmnEum 

badges  ot  .1^^  be  abandoned  by  the 

with  the  sp'nto  the  go^el  recommend  from 

Ehme  ?orvS:  thal;our  brethren  and  sisters  dispense  wUh 
them. 


Sntton,  the  ventiiloonfot  ” to  e"^g?n«e“t 

?„"mfelV;rr:ri;fnSbto;y.l.y  m.  ventmcnal  power.. 
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First  a screaking  sound  came  from  the  shaft  of  the  water-wheel, 
tlie  oil-can  was  immediately  in  use,  but  ere  that  was  accom- 
plished tite  sound  came  from  tlie  piston  at  every  downward 
stroke.  As  the  oil  was  about  being  carried  to  that  part  of  tlie 
engine  the  trick  was  explained,  a hearty  laugh  was  joined  in  by 
the  engineer  and  spectators.  [^ilhany  Jidvertiser, 

An  Alabama  paper  has  an  account  ofthe  recovery,  by  her  pa- 
rents, of  a little  girl,  who  had  been  stolen,  and  blackened  and 
disguised,  and  sold  as  a negro  slave! 

In  the  last  week,  a woman  was  convicted  in  the  mayor’s 
court  of  Wilmington  of  stealing  a watch,  and  sentenced  to  re- 
ceive t wenty  one  lashes  on  the  bare  back.  [Such  is  yet  the  law 
in  Delaware.] 

Mr.  Henry  Brothers  lately  married  Miss  Nancy  Brothers,  in 
North  Carolina,  and  a family  of  brothers  is  expected. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  says— We  received  the  following  infor- 
mation from  such  a source,  that  we  cannot  doubt  its  correct- 
ness. “In  the  month  of  March  last,  a cow  of  iMr.  Burehell,  re- 
siding in  this  vicinity,  shortly  after  calving,  was  taken  sick — the 
owner  being  a person  of  some  skill  in  the  diseases  of  cattle,  did 
all  that  he  could  to  cure  her;  but,  in  spite  of  his  remedies,  she 
died.  Having  some  curiosity  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  her 
death,  he  opened  the  body,  and  found,  in  the  maw,  a portion, 
more  than  two  feet  long,  of  a black  snake — a part  of  it  had  de- 
cayed and  disappeared. 

A sp  lendid  statue,  supposed  to  be  of  Theseus,  has  been  re- 
cently discovered  in  one  of  the  sewers  of  ancient  Athens.  It  is 
about  t he  size  of  Apollo  Belvidere,  and  of  the  finest  marble  and 
best  st;;le  of  sculpture. 

The  Taunton  Sun,  in  speaking  of  the  late  John  Randolph, 
Bays — ' ‘He  was  inexplicable  when  living — who  shall  describe 
him  w hen  dead.” 

Two  canal  boats  recently  passed  Palmyra,  New  York,  east- 
ward, freighted  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels  (twenty-five 
thous  and  dozen)  eggs  from  Ohio.  These  valuable  cargoes  were 
owne  d by  a speculator  from  “down  east.” 

In  the  gardens  of  Chapultepec,  near  Mexico,  the  first  object 
that  strikes  the  eye  is  the  magnificent  cypress  called  the  cy- 
press;  of  Montezuma.  It  had  attained  its  full  growth,  when  the 
monarch  was  on  the  throne,  (1520)  so  that  it  must  now  be  at 
least  400  years  old;  yet  it  still  retains  all  the  vigor  of  youthful 
vegetation.  The  trunk  is  forty-one  feet  in  circumference,  yet 
the  tteight  is  so  majestic  as  to  make  even  this  enormous  mass 
appear  slender.  At  Santa  Maria  de  Tula,,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a cy- 
press 93^  English  feet  in  circumference,  which  yet  does  not 
shew  the"  slightest  symptom  of  decay. 

W«r  learn  from  the  Detroit  Journal,  that  a company  has  been 
formed  to  run  a steamboat  between  the  mouth  of  St.  Joseph’s 
river  and  Chicago,  which  it  is  hoped  may  form  a link  in  the 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  by 
way  of  the  lakes. 

A vessel  called  the  “Lady  of  the  Lake,”  was  lost  on  her 
voyage  from  Belfast  to  Quebec,  in  consequence  of  coming  into 
contact  with  masses  of  ice,  on  the  11th  May.  Her  passengers 
and  crew  numbered  two  hundred  and  thirty,  of  whom  only  fif- 
teen were  saved  iii  the  boat.  All  the  rest  went  down  with  the 
-ship.  Another  vessel  with  passengers,  the  Jane,  has  also  been 
iost  it}  the  ice^but  with  the  loss  of  only  15  lives. 

— ® ©♦«— 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  13th  May. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Sirllohn  C.  Hobliouse  has  resigned  the  office  of  chief  secreta- 
Ty  for  Ireland,  and  his  seat  in  parliament,  feeling  that  if  he  re- 
tained. it  he  must  vote  ag.ainst  ministers  for  the  repeal  of  the 
•house  {Old  window  duties. 

In  tlie  house  of  commons  on  the  30th  ult.  Mr.  John  Vey,  in 
pursuance  of  notice,  moved  the  repeal  ofthe  house  and  window 
taxes.  The  motion  was  opposed  by  lord  Althorp,  who  declared 
that  their  repeal  would  compel  ministers  to  resign,  and,  after 
considerable  debate,  was  negatived  by  the  following  vote— which 
uhevvs  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  a change  of  the  ministry: 
For  the  motion  157 

Agai  list  it  355 

Majtirity  198 

The  Quakers’  and  Moravians’ affirmation  bill  is  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  lord  Morpeth,  Dr.  Lushington  and  the  solicitor 
general. 

Mr.  Charles  Duller  gave  notice  of  a motion  for  the  17th,  on 
going  into  committee  of  supply,  “to  move  resolutions  declaring 
Che  necessity  of  immediate  and  extensive  reductions  in  all  de- 
pan  luents  ofthe  public  service.” 

The  plan  for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  (see  page  262),  it 
was  expected,  would  be  taken  up  on  the  14th  of  May. 

The  aftairs  of  Ireland  remain  unsettled.  Outrages  were  still 
romniittcd,  and  arrests  made. 

3'he  ministerial  plan  concerning  slavery  in  the  West  Indie.s, 
las  caused  “gn-at  e.\<dtement  and  dismay”  among  all  whose 
rosperity  is  dependent  on  the.se  colonics.  The  opinion  i.s  that 
hey  will  be  lost  “to  all  useful  purposes”— that  “a  wide-spread 
ain  and  immeasurable  distress  will  abound,”  &.c.  We  think 
I very  likely — and,  also,  that  this  ruin  and  distress  will  be  ex- 
ended;  but  feel  confident  that,  very  soon,  if  not  just  now,  the 


people  of  England  will  put  an  end  to  personal  slavery  in  the 
West  Indies — “come  what  may.” 

The  ministers  were  defeated  in  their  financial  system  with 
regard  to  the  malt  tax,  by  a small  majority  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons— 162  out  of  314  members  present;  but  their  friends  rallied, 
and  reversed  that  decision — 285  against  131. 

The- business  of  the  Londoir  theatres  appears  to  be  a bank- 
rupting concern. 

The  influenza  still  prevailed  in  London,  and  was  spreading 
through  the  country,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  The  people  call  it 
the  “white  cholera.” 

FRANCE. 

There  is  nothing  of  interest  from  France. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM 

Remain  as  they  were.  The  Dutch  stocks  had  fallen  at  Lon- 
don, because  of  the  “obstinacy”  of  the  king.  He  is  supposed  to 
receive  money  from  Russia— arid  it  is  said  that  25,000  men  have 
been  sent  towards  Riga,  to  assist  him — if  necessary. 

PORTUGAL. 

Thfe  belligerent  brothers  remain  nearly  as  they  were.  Nothing 
important  has  happened.  Neither  seems  able  to  do  much  against 
the  other. 

The  cholera  was  raging  at  Lisbon — but  particulars  are  not 
given. 

ALGIERS. 

It  seems,  from  some  remarks  that  were  made  in  the  British 
house  of  lords,  that  the  permanent  occupation  of  Algiers,  by  the 
French,  will  be  strongly  objected  to. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

Paris,  May  4.  The  government  has  received  news  from  Con- 
stantinople to  the  16th  of  April. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  M.  de  Varennes,  the  first  secretary  of 
the  king’s  embassy  in  that  capital,  set  out  for  the  camp  of  Ibra- 
him, with  the  amedji  effendi  ofthe  porte. 

He  was  the  bearer  of  a hatti  cheriff,  by  which  the  grand  seig- 
nior  accorded  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt  the  investiture  of  the  four 
pachalics  of  Syria,  namely.  Saint  Jean  de’Acre,  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  Tripoli,  and  their  dependencies. 

M.  de  Varennes  had  instructions  to  obtain  from  Ibrahim  that 
he  would  desist  from  his  other  pretensions. 

The  negotiations  lasted  four  days.  Ibrahim  has  renounced 
his  pretensions  to  Diabekir,  and  to  the  districts  of  Alaza  and 
Leftkeli;  but  he  has  reserved  the  question  relative  to  the  district 
of  Adana  and  Orfa,  which  will  be  discussed  at  Alexandria. 

In  the  mean  time  he  has  consented,  at  the  request  of  M.  de 
Varennes,  to  evacuate  Asia  Minor.  His  movement  of  retreat 
was  to  have  commenced  on  the  30th  of  April. 

This  act  confers  on  Mehemet  Ali,  independent  of  the  pacha- 
lics with  which  he  has  been  invested  for  a considerable  time, 
the  whole  of  Syria. 

A second  division  of  the  Russian  squadron,  carrying  5,000 
troops,  arrived  on  the  5th  April  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bospho- 
rus; but  it  appears  evident  that  the  porte  had  demanded  that 
the  march  ofthe  corps  of  the  army  of  Moldavia  should  be  sus- 
pended. 

It  is  said  that  Russia  will  require  an  indemnity  of  Turkey, 
because  of  the  movement  of  her  troops. 

AN  AWFUL  DISASTER. 

N'ew  Orleans,  May  25.  The  following  distressing  account  of 
the  loss  of  the  steamboat  Lioness,  Capt.  Wm.  L.  Cockerelle, 
on  her  passage  from  this  port  to  Natchitoches,  was  brought  by 
the  Huron  this  morning,  after  the  paper  was  ready  for  press. 

The  steamboat  Lioness,  Wm.  L.  Cockerelle,  master,  on  her 
passage  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchitoches,  took  fire  when 
about  forty  miles  above  Alexandria,  on  Red  river,  and  was  en- 
tirely consumed.  The  lives  of  15  or  16  individuals  were  lost, 
and  as  many  others  were  more  or  less  wounded.  It  occurred 
about  5 o’clock  on  the  morning  of  May  19,  when  but  few  had 
left  their  berths,  which  accounts  in  part  for  so  many  deaths. 

The  names  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers  are  as  follows: 
Passengers  dead — Hon.  .Tosiah  S.  Johnston,  of  Louisiana;  B. 
Q,.  Riggs,  esq.  of  Alexandria;  Michael  Boyce,  esq.  do.  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Clifford,  New  Orleans;  Mr.  H.  Hertz,  Texas;  Mr. Ir- 
win, a deck  passenger;  Mr. , do. 

Crew  dead — John  Coley,  mate,  Louisville;  John  Clark,  stew- 
ard, late  from  England;  Samuel  Landis,  sailor;  Wm.  N.  S.  Cant, 
do.  James  Fulsome,  do.  one  sailor,  unknown;  Mary  Anderson, 
chambei  maid;  Alexander , second  cook;  and  a servant  un- 

known, belonging  to  a passenger. 

Wounded — Hon.  Edward  D.  White  ofLousiana,  badly;  Henry 
Boyce,  esq.  of  Alexandria;  Mr.  Dunbar,  do.  badly;  J.  H.  Gra- 
ham, New  Orleans;  Josiah  Johnston,  son  of  the  bon.  J.  S.  John- 
ston; Michael  Colgen,  Natchitoches;  J.  V.  Bossier,  do.  M.  Ru  • 
polo,  do. 

Crew — Mr.  Isaac  Wright,  pilot,  slightly;  Mr.  John  Roberts, 
engineer;  John  Gilmore,  sailor;  and  two  other  sailors  and  one 
fireman,  names  not  known. 

All  others  on  board  escaped  without  injury.  Much  of  the 
bag"age  and  some  money,  belonging  to  passengers,  was  lost. 

How  the  fire  ori"inated  is  not  known;  it  is  supposed,  however, 
to  have  been  communicated  either  by  sparks  from  the  furnace 
being  drawn  down  the  hatch,  which  was  open  to  get  out  a lot  of 
way-freight,  or  through  the  hole  for  the  fly  wheel  of  the  engine, 
or  else  from  a spark  of  the  candle  used  by  the  mate  and  men  in 
the  hold  getting  up  freight,  which  being  lodged  in  a crate  ofstraw 
or  oil,  or  other  material,  kindled  so  rapidly  as  to  defy  their  exer- 
tions to  extinguish  it,  and  in  attempting  which  they  lost  their 
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lives,  not  one  of  them  getting  out  to  give  the  alarm,  or  after- 
wards to  account  for  the  misfortune. 

The  boat  and  cargo  went  down  near  the  middle  of  the  river, 
and  are  entirely  lost. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  inhabitants  near  the  spot,  and  at 
Plaisance,  for  their  prompt  assistance  in  saving  those  who  were 
struggling  for  life  in  the  current,  for  their  kindness  and  hospita- 
lity to  the  wounded,  and  for  their  liberality  and  friendship  to  all 
the  strangers  thrown  destitute  amongst  them,  and  to  the  crew  of 
the  lost  boat.  J-  W.  TWICIIELL,  clerk. 

New  Orleans,  on  board  the  steamboat  Huron,  May  24. 

S.  The  melancholy  disaster  above  occurred  from  gun- 
powder, which  blew  up  the  boat  from  the  fire  in  the  hold. 

FURTHER  PARTICULARS. 

From  the  Alexandna  {Lou.)  Gazelle  of  the  22d  ult. 

It  becomes  our  duty  to  record  an  event  which  thrills  us  with 
horror  as  we  relate  it,  and  which  has  brought  desolation  and 
sorrow  among  us,  by  the  destruction  of  some  of  our  best  and 
most  valued  fellow  citizens;  as  well  as  many  others  with  whose 
names  we  are  at  present  unacquainted.  The  steamboat  Lion- 
ess, on  her  passage  from  this  place  to  Nachitoches,  blew  up  with 
a terrible  explosion,  and  was  literally  torn  to  fragments.  This 
disaster  occurred  on  Sunday  morning  last,  just  at  day  light,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Regolet  Bon-Dieu.  The  explosion,  or  rather 
the  three  successive  explosions,  following  each  other  so  rapidly 
as  scarcely  to  be  distinguishable,  were  heard  at  a considerable 
distance. 

The  fore  cabin  and  the  boiler  deck,  and  the  hold  immediately 
under  them,  were  scattered  into  fragments  over  the  water  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Many  ©f  the  passengers  who  escaped 
were  enabled  to  do  so  by  seizing  those  fragments,  after  they  liad 
been  themselves  thrown  into  the  water.  In  about  two  minutes 
after  the  explosion,  the  hull  of  the  boat  sunk,  leaving  a part  of 
the  hurricane  deck,  and  portions  of  the  ladies’  cabin  floating  on 
the  surface.  On  this  the  ladies  (we  are  happy  to  say  all  ofthem) 
were  saved,  together  with  many  gentlemen. 

The  explosion  seems  to  have  been  caused  by  the  firing  of  some 
powder  which  had  been  shipped  in  the  boat. 

There  were  two  of  the  hands  in  the  hold  with  a lighted  candle 
engaged  in  some  arrangements  there  at  the  time  the  boat  blew 
up,  and  the  mate  had  gone  down  a moment  before,  to  assist  them. 

It  is  supposed  that  by  some  unfortunate  accident  the  powder 
was  fired  by  them. 

By  a letter  from  G.  M.  Graham,  esq.  who  has  just  returned 
from  the  wreck,  we  learn  that  the  hon.  Jo.siah  S.  Johnston, 
Bazil  Q,.  Bigg,  esq.  and  Charles  Boyce,  esq.  are  among  the 
missing. 

That  the  hon.  E.  D.  White  has  escaped,  but  is  seriously  in- 
jured from  burns  and  bruise.^;  that  Messrs.  Boyce,  Dunbar,  Sew- 
ell and  William  Johnston,  have  escaped  without  any  serious 
injuries;  that  Messrs.  Roubieux  and  Graham  were  somewhat  in- 
jured, the  latter  in  fact,  very  seriously;  that  many  sufferers  un- 
known to  Mr.  G.  were  on  the  plantation  of  judge  Smith, 
in  a terrible  situation  from  their  wounds  and  burns.  Some  of 
these,  it  is  thought,  would  die. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  inhabitants  along  the  shores  of  the 
river  generally  were  prompt  and  persevering  in  their  endeavors 
to  yield  every  assistance  possible;  and  that  they  are  still  making 
use  of  every  effort  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have 
escaped  with  life. 

Even  amid  the  gloom  and  horror  of  such  a catastrophe,  it  is 
consoling  to  see  the  spirit  of  benevolence  and  humanity  display- 
ing itself  in  a generous  assistance,  and  assiduous  attention  of 
our  fellow  citizens  towards  the  sufferers. 

rejoice  to  leain  that  Mr.  White,  as  well  as  the  son  of 
Mr.  Johnston,  were  fast  recovering  from  their  wounds;  and,  as 
well  as  several  other  sufferers,  were  considered  out  of  danger. 
The  body  of  Mr.  Johnston  had  not  been  found. 

® 9VI— 

POLAND. 

The  nobility  of  Podolia  have  summoned  courage  to  supplicate 
mercy'  from  their  barbarous  oppressors,  though  they'  only  venture 
to  do  it  in  the  humblest  tone  and  on  their  bended  knees.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  their  address  to  the  emperor  Nicho- 
las. Permission  to  use  their  own  language,  in  courts  of  justice, 
protection  in  their  national  religion,  and  an  exemption  from  the 
horrors  of  perpetual  imprisonment  and  exile,  is  all  that  they 
venture  to  ask,  and  far  more  than  they  will  obtain.  They  say — 

“Your  nobility,  O sire,  sees  with  fearful  apprehension  the 
difficulties  and  losses  to  which  the  prohibition  of  our  native  lan- 
guage in  the  judicial  courts  will  expose  us;  and  we  Poles,  like 
other  Sclavonian  nations,  have  our  own  distinct  language,  for 
so  many  centuries  become  natural,  rich  in  remembrances,  com- 
mon to  millions  of  your  subjects,  preserved  to  us  by  your  ances- 
tors, indispensable  in  our  social  occurrences;  in  that  language 
we  had  all  our  decd.s,  contracts,  conventions.  It  explained  our 
wants,  it  became  indi.^pensable,  and  incorporated  with  us. 
Gracious  lord,  leave  that  language  to  ns,  that  in  it  we  may  pray 
to  God  for  you  and  your  blessed  family. 

“With  our  persons  we  carried  our  Roman  Catholic  religion 
under  your  sceptre.  Religion,  watching  on  human  frailties, 
wants  the  guidance  of  ministers  of  God;  the  neglect,  the  fall  of 
religion  are  forerunners  of  general  corruption.  The  religion  of 
our  ancestors  has  left  to  the  sovereigns  its  protection.  In  your 
high  wisdom,  your  majesty  has  found  it  necessary  to  abolish  the 
convents  and  confiscate  their  estates;  but,  sire,  those  convents 
fulfilled  likewise  parochial  duties.  Great  scarcity  of  curates 


and  priests  is  felt  already;  the  conscience  and  morality  of  your 
people  in  such  general  subversion,  wanting  the  assistance  of 
religion,  will  prove  most  detrimental.  As  our  common  father, 
we  beseech  thee  humbly,  O lord!  have  mercy  upon  us,  advice 
as  to  those  impending  evils. 

“In  all  countries  the  nobility  is  aware  that  its  duty  is  to  sup- 
port the  throne.  The  difference  in  fortunes — poverty  even*,  did 
not  deprive  them  of  their  privileges.  We  humbly  beseech  your 
majesty  to  stop  orders  by  which  beings  without  any  guilt  are 
carried  away  from  their  homes  into  most  remote  countries.  In 
every  corner  of  the  world  they  will  prove  faithful  subjects  to 
your  majesty;  but,  sire,  the  poorest  man  loves  the  country 
where  he  was  born.  That  universal  instinct,  witnessed  by 
tears  of  thousands  of  families,  emboldened  us  to  entreat,  sire, 
your  humanity  for  them. 

“Our  brothers  have  offended  you,  seeking  relief  from  their 
sufferings,  not  by  prayers  addressed  to  you.  But,  sire,  as  an 
image  of  the  Almighty  on  earth,  you  shall  not  always  remain 
provoked,  you  shall  not  always  punish  us.  Parents,  with  a 
ghastly  bewildered  eye,  look  for  their  children  carried  away 
from  them,  sent  for  ever  to  impervious  regions;  others  seek  an 
asylum  in  foreign  countries,  remote  from  their  relations,  in  want 
and  poverty.  Few  of  them  you  have  pardoned;  jointly  with 
us,  they  beg  you  to  extend  your  clemency  to  others. 

“We  lay,  sire,  these  most  humble  prayers  at  the  footsteps  of 
your  throne.” 

(Here  follow  the  signatures  of  all  the  marshals  of  the  different 
districts.) 

“Kaminiec,  the'^Qth  day  of  September,  1832.” 

This,  alas!  is  the  language  used  by  a people  who  were  once 
the  freest  in  Europe! 

London,  April  14. — In  spite  of  the  remonstrances  which  we 
are  willing  to  believe  have  been  made  by  the  only  two  powers 
of  Europe  that  still  remain  undistempered  by  the  pestilent  influ- 
ence of  Russia,  the  work  of  confiscation  is  still  carried  on  in 
Poland  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  greediness  with  which 
the  barbarous  oppressors  of  that  ill-fated  land  pursue  their 
course  of  rapine  shows  that  their  appetites  for  Polish  plunder  is 
as  inordinate  as  their  thirst  for  Polish  blood.  It  is  now  nearly 
three  months  since  the  publication  of  an  official  notification  of 
the  Russian  governoi  specifying  in  detail  the  estates  and  pro- 
perty of  every  description  confiscated  in  the  single  government 
of  Volhynia.  Recent  disclosures  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Polish 
refugees  in  this  country,  and  the  consequent  appeals  made  on 
their  behalf  to  the  generosity  of  the  British  people,  have  brought 
this  document  once  more  under  our  observation,  and  we  repro- 
duce it  here. 

1.  Peasants,  37,218,  estimated,  agreeably  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  (where,  in  selling  estates, 
they  are  valued  according  to  the  number  of  serf- 
peasants  inhabiting  them,  and  who  are  attached  to 
the  glebe),  at  £2.5  a head 

2.  Moveables,  cattle,  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
tural machines,  articles  confiscated  along  with  land- 
ed estates,  computing  them  at  one-eighth  of  the 
value  of  the  estates 

3.  Roubles  (in  silver)  266,853 

4.  Ducats,  16,738 


Amount  of  confiscations  in  the  single  government 
of  Volhynia  £1,104,000 

The  civilized  world  h.as  not  been  outraged  by  a second  official 
I record  of  the  progress  made  by  the  commissions  appointed  and 
authorised  to  superintend  the  spoliation  of  a l;md  which  the 
sword,  the  scaffold  and  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  have  already 
nearly  depopulated.  That  the  members  of  these  commissions, 
how’ever,  have  not  been  idle — that  they  have  been  unceasingly 
occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  the  objects  of  their  disgraceful 
mission,  is  unhappily  but  too  w'ell  known  by  the  raggedness  and 
poverty  of  their  victims,  w'ho,  but  for  the  charity  of  strangers, 
would  have  wandered  naked  on  foreign  shores  until  sheer  starva- 
tion put  an  end  to  their  miserable  existence.  Nor  is  there  any 
great  difficulty  in  forming  something  like  an  estimate  of  the 
gross  amount  of  plunder  which  these  commissioners  will  purvey 
to  the  imperial  coffers  at  St.  Petersburgh.  Let  the  amount  of 
the  confiscations  in  Volhynia,  be  a criterion,  and  then, 

In  the  six  governments  (namely  tliose  of  Podolia, 

Volhynia,  Kijen,  Wilna,  Grodno  and  Minsk)  the 
amount  will  be  £6,624,000 

The  kinardom  of  Poland,  in  wliir-h  the  insurrection 
was  almost  general,  will  furnish  about  an  equal 
amount  of  confiscations,  makitiff.  altogether  about  £12,000,000 
Whether  this  sum  of  £12,000,000  be  destined  for  the  support 
of  new  attempts  to  bring  freedom  and  civilization  beneath  the 
yoke  of  barbarism  and  tyranny,  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to 
inquire;  all  we  were  desirous  of  showing  was  the  probable 
amount  of  gain  which  will  accrue  from  the  subjugation  of  Po- 
land, besides  blood-guiltiness,  the  w'idow’s  and  the  orphan’s 
curse,  the  hostility  and  hatred  of  every  honest  heart,  and  all 
else  that  follow  in  the  train  of  wanton  aggression  on  the  land 
and  liberty,  and  life,  of  a brave  and  deserving  nation. 

Warsaw,  April  2.  The  commissioners  for  quartering  the 
troops  give  notice,  that  if  several  of  the  house-holders  of  War- 
saw, notwithstanding  repeated  summonses  persevere  in  their 
negligence,  and  w'ill  not  prepare  lodgings  for  the  Russian  officers, 
especially  those  of  high  rank,  the  commissioners  will  hire  such 
lodgings  at  the  expense  of  the  persons  in  question,  and  the 
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same  time  they  invite  all  those  who  have  lodgings  to  let,  to 
apply  to  their  office. 

■■ 

SLAVERY  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

The  deputation  in  favor  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
negco  slavery  within  the  British  dominions,  that  had  lately  a 
foinial  interview  on  the  subject  with  the  British  ministers,  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  gentlemen  who  had  been 
sent  to  London  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  proceed- 
ings and  designs  in  England,  in  this  case,  are  so  interesting  to 
our  country,  that  we  are  induced  to  extract  the  following  article 
Irom  a London  ptiper. 

“Colonial  slavery.  At  a meeting  of  gentlemen  deputed 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  represent  to  his 
inajesty’s  ministers  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  in  their  re- 
spective districts  on  tiie  subject  of  colonial  slavery,  held  in  Lon- 
don, on  Thursday,  the  18th  of  April,  the  following  resolutions 
and  memorial  were  adopted: — 

Resolutions. 

“On  behalf  of  ourselves  and  those  who  have  selected  us  to  at- 
tend in  London  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  their  opinions  and 
wishes  on  the  subject  of  negro  slavery,  we,  in  humble  reliance 
on  the  blessing  of  God  upon  our  exertions,  and  acknowledging 
his  Providence  in  assembling  us  upon  this  great  occasion,  de- 
clare our  assent  on  the  following  propositions,  as  truly  repre- 
senting the  objects  we  desire  to  see  accomplished,  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  we  think  any  plan  for  emancipation  should  be 
founded: — 

“1.  That  all  persons  detained  in  slavery  in  any  part  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions  ought  firthwith  to  be  emancipated.  Any 
restraint,  extending  to  the  whole  community,  deemed  necessa- 
ry by  way  ol  police  regulation,  we  do  not  deem  inconsistent  with 
this  principle;  but  we  deprecate  all  delay,  or  partial  eiimncipa- 
tion;  first  as  a continuance  of  injustice,  and  secondly,  because 
it  is  our  conviction  that  emancipation  may  be  at  once  safely  ef- 
fected, and  the  greatest  danger  of  bloodshed  and  confusion  will 
arise  from  deferring  it. 

“2.  That  as  the  negro  race  have  already  suffered  the  grossest 
injustice  from  detention  in  a state  of  slavery,  we  declare  our  de- 
cided disapprobation  of  any  plan  whereby  they,  by  their  labor  or 
otherwise,  may  be  compelled  to  pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  that 
emancipation  which  we  deem  to  be  their  right  by  the  law  of 
God,  and  by  the  clearest  principles  ofjustice. 

“3.  That  as  the  government  may  deem  it  necessary,  with  a 
view  to  immediate  emancipation,  to  incur  the  expenses  of  an 
increase  and  efficient  police  establishment  for  the  preservation 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  the  country  will  cheerfully  consent  to 
bear  such  expenses. 

“4.  That  when  that  debt  of  justice  which  is  due  to  the  negro 
ahall  have  been  fully  paid  by  immediate  emancipation,  the 
country  will  cheerfully  consent  to  promote  such  fair  measures 
of  relief  to  the  West  Indian  [ilanters  as  may  be  deemed  needful 
by  parliament,  leaving  to  the  discretion  of  his  majesty’s  govern- 
ment the  consideration  ofsuch  cases  of  distress  as  may  be  prov- 
ed to  result  from  themeasuie. 

“5.  That  the  opinions  expressed  in  these  propositions  are  en- 
tertained by  a very  large  proportion  of  the  people  of  this  king- 
dom, whose  abhorrence  of  the  guilt,  iniquity,  and  cruelly  of  the 
system  is  such,  that  they  will,  in  dependence  on  the  Divine 
blessing,  resolutely  persevere  in  all  legitimate  exertion,  until  sla- 
very shall  cease  forever  in  every  land  over  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  exercises  dominion. 

“SAMUEL  GURNEY,  chairman.^’ 

*^The  solemn  declaration  of  the  committee  and  members  of  the  co- 
lonial union,  for  the  parishes  of  St.  Mary,  St.  Ann,  Trelaw- 
ney,  St.  James  and  Hanover,  at  a general  meeting,  held  at  the 
court  house,  in  the  town  of  Falmouth,  on  Saturday,  the  28th  of 
July,  1832.  James  I.  Hilton,  esq.  in  the  chair. 

“We,  the  undersigned,  mosisoh  uinly  declare  that  we  are  re- 
solved, at  the  hazard  of  our  lives,  not  to  suffer  any  bajHist  or 
other  sectarian  preacher  or  teacher,  or  any  person  professedly 
belonging  to  those  sects,  to  preach  or  to  teach  in  any  house  in 
towns,  or  in  any  district  of  the  country,  where  the  influence  of 
the  colonial  union  extends;  and  this  we  do— maintaining  the  pur- 
est loyalty  to  his  majesty  king  William  the  Fourth,  as  well  as 
the  highest  veneration  for  the  established  religion,  in  defence  of 
social  order,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  laws  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace— to  shield  this  portion  of  his  ma- 
jesty’s island  of  Jamaica  against  insurrection  and  future  de- 
etruction;  and  these  are  our  reasons— 

“1.  Because  we  have  the  most  undeniable  and  unequivocal 
proofs  that  the  baptists  and  other  sectarians  have  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  our  hitherto  contented  and  hafipy  slave  population, 
opinions  that  they  are  and  have  been  an  oiipressed  and  injured 
people. 

“2.  Because  they  have  falsely  propagated  among  our  slaves 
an  opinion  that  the  king  of  England  had  made  them  free,  which 
BO  bewildered  their  minds  as  utterly  to  destroy  every  tie  of  affec- 
tion for  their  masters  and  owners. 

“3.  Because  the  chiefs  and  principal  ringleaders  in  the  recent 
rebellion  were  mostly  class-leaders  of  the  sect  called  baptist, 
who  not  only  preached  sedition,  but  enforced  rebellion  on  the 
properties  which  were  devastated  by  fire. 

“4.  Because  sectarians  generally  have,  under  the  guise  of  re- 
ligion, taught  the  slaves  to  throw  off  all  political  restraint,  and 
to  assert  their  indepe.ndetice,  which  they  attempted  by  rebellion 
murder,  rape  and  arson. 


“5.  Because  we  wish  to  ntainlain,  and  prevent  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  a semi-barbarous  people,  this  fair  portion  of  his 
majesty’s  dominions,  which,  allowing  these  sectarians  to  pro- 
pagate their  dangerous  and  insidious  doctrines,  will,  ere  long, 
be  affected  with  the  most  fearful  consequences. 

“6.  Although  in  this  solemn  declaration  we  disclaim  being  ac- 
tuated by  any  spirit  of  intolerance  in  respect  to  the  religious  sen- 
tiuientsof  our  fellow  subjects,  yet  we  are  determined  to  dis- 
countenance all  those  who  profess  and  disseminate  doctrines  so 
pernicious  and  so  decidedly  subversive  of  all  older  and  subor- 
dination, and  we  confide  in  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  lord 
bishop  and  clergy  of  the  established  churches  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

“7.  Because  it  is  necessary  that  a stop  should  be  put  to  the 
further  propagation  of  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  these  secta- 
rians, we  consider  it  necessary  to  withdraw  all  support  and  in- 
tercourse whatever  from  any  one  who  may  adopt  the  de- 
structive principles  of  the  baptists  or  other  sectarian  preachers 
in  this  island,  or  countenance  them  or  their  followers  in  any  de- 
gree; and,  pledged  as  the  members  of  the  colonial  union  are  to 
stand  by  each  other,  from  a due  regard  to  public  welfare,  the 
fullest  reliance  is  entertained  that  they  will  hold  the  observance 
of  this  and  every  other  obligation  of  the  union,  under  all  circum- 
stances, paramount  to  every  other  consideration,  and  will  use 
every  exertion  to  ensure  their  fulfilment. 

“8.  That  a book  be  kept  in  each  parish,  in  which  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  union  shall  be  entered:  and  that  every  member  of 
the  union  be  required  to  affix  his  signature  to  them,  and  by  doing 
so  acknowledge,  without  any  reservation,  that  he  is  bound  by 
the  most  solemn  pledge  which  he  can  ofi'er  to  preserve  them 
inviolate.” 

PLAN  OF  NEGRO  EMANCIPATION. 

London,  May  11. 

I.  That  every  slave,  upon  the  passing  of  this  act,  should  be 
at  liberty  to  claim,  before  the  protector  of  slaves,  custos  of  the 
parish,  or  such  ether  officer  as  shall  be  named  by  his  majesty 
for  that  purpose,  to  be  registered  as  an  apprenticed  laborer. 

II.  That  the  terms  of  such  apprenticeship  should  be — 

1st.  That  the  power  of  corporal  punishment  should  be  alto- 
gether taken  from  the  master,  and  transferred  to  the  magistrate. 

2d.  That  in  consideration  of  food  and  clothing,  and  such  al- 
lowances as  are  now  made  by  law  to  the  slave,  the  laborer 
should  work  for  his  master  three- fourths  of  his  time,  leaving  it 
to  be  settled  by  contract  whether  for  three-fourths  of  the  week 
or  of  each  day. 

3d.  That  the  laborer  should  have  a right  to  claim  employ- 
ment of  his  master  for  the  remaining  one-fourth  of  his  time,  ac- 
cording to  a fixed  scale  of  wages. 

4th.  That  during  such  one  fourth  of  his  time,  the  laborer 
should  be  at  liberty  to  employ  himself  elsewhere. 

5th.  That  the  master  should  fix  a price  upon  the  laborer  at 
the  time  of  his  apprenticesRip. 

6thi  That  the  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  master  should  bear 
such  a proportion  to  the  price  fixed  by  him,  that  for  the  whole 
of  his  spare  time,  if  given  to  the  master  the  negro  should  re- 
ceive l-12th  of  his  price  annually;  and  in  proportion  for  each 
lesser  term. 

7th.  That  every  negro,  on  becoming  an  apprentice,  shall  be 
entitled  to  a money  payment  weekly,  in  lieu  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing should  he  prefer  it,  the  amount  to  be  fixed  by  a magistrate 
with  reference  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  legal  provision. 

8th.  That  every  apprenticed  laborer  be  bound  to  pay  a por- 
tion, to  be  fixed,  of  his  wages,  half  yearly,  to  an  officer  to  be 
appointed  by  his  majesty. 

9th.  That  in  default  of  such  payment  the  master  to  be  liable 
and,  in  return,  may  exact  an  equivalent  amount  of  labor  with- 
out payment  in  the  succeeding  half  year. 

lOih.  That  every  apprenticed  nesro,  on  payment  of  the  price 
fixed  by  his  master,  or  such  portion  of  it  as  may  from  time  to 
titne  remain  due,  be  absolutely  free. 

11th.  That  every  such  apprentice  may  borrow  the  sum  so 
required,  and  bind  himself,  by  contract  before  a magistrate  for 
a limited  period,  as  an  apprenticed  laborer  to  the  lender. 

III.  That  a loan  to  the  amount  of  £15,000,000  sterling  be 
granted  to  the  proprietors  of  West  India  estates  and  slaves,  on 
such  security  as  may  be  approved  by  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  lords  commissioners  of  his  majesty’s  treasury. 

IV.  That  such  a loan  be  distributed  among  the  different  co- 
lonies, in  a ratio  compounded  of  the  number  of  slaves,  and  the 
amount  of  exports. 

V.  That  the  half  yearly  payments  hereinbefore  authorised  to 
be  made  by  the  apprenticed  negroes  be  taken  in  liquidation  of 
so  much  of  the  debt  contracted  by  the  planter  to  the  public. 

VI.  That  all  children  who  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
act  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  be  free,  and  be  maintain- 
ed by  their  re.^-pective  parents. 

Vll-  That  in  a failure  of  such  maintenance,  they  be  deemed 
apprentices  to  the  master  of  the  parents,  without  receiving 
w'ages,  tlie  males  till  the  age  of  24,  the  females  to  the  age  of  20, 
at  which  period  respectively  they  and  their  children,  if  any, 
shall  be  absolutely  free. 

VIII.  That  this  act  shall  not  prevent  his  majesty  from  as- 
senting to  such  acts  as  may  be  passed  by  the  colonial  legislatures 
for  the  promotion  of  industry  or  the  prevention  of  vagrancy,  ap- 
plicable to  all  classes  of  the  community. 

IX.  That  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  local  legislatures, 
his  majesty  will  be  prepared  to  recommend  to  parliament,  out 
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of  the  revenues  of  this  country,  to  grant  such  aid  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary  for  the  due  support  oi  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  of  an  efficient  police  establishment,  and  of  a ge- 
neral system  of  religious  and  moral  education. 

— ©♦«.— 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

Williamsport^  June  1. 

The  canal — Change  of  location — General  Mercer,  president, 
and  Messrs.  Smith,  ~Janney,  Cunton  and  P7icc,  directors  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company,  accompanied  by  colonel 
Gruger,  engineer,  paid  this  towui  a visit  on  Wednesday  last,  on 
business  relating  to  the  canal.  We  have  learned  that  they 
transacted  business  at  Harper’s  Ferry  and  Sheplierdstown,  on 
their  way  up,  a pail  of  which  was  the  letting  of  that  portion  of 
Uie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road,  being  (our  miles  and  one- 
tenth  betw'cen  the  Point  of  Rocks  and  Harper’s  Ferry,  which 
lire  canal  company  have  undertaken,  by  the  recent  compromise, 
to  grade.  The  contracts  entered  into  for  this  purpose,  provide 
that  tlie  wmrk  required  is  to  be  finished  on  or  before  the  1st  day 
of  March  next,  being  two  inontlis  and  ten  days  within  the  time 
allowed  by  the  compromise;  and  yet  considered  amply  snfticienl 
for  the  execution  of  the  task. 

The  gentlemen  above  named  proceeded  from  this  place  to 
Hagerstown  on  Thursday,  where  they  also  transacted  business; 
and  we  greatly  regret  to  be  informed,  that  they  there  adopted  a 
resolution  to  institute  a survey  of  a route  for  the  canal,  on'tlie 
Virginia  shore,  commencing  at  MiddlekauflT’s  dam,  (eight  miles 
above  this  place),  where  the  present  contracts  terminate.  The 
reason  for  this  contemplated  change  of  location  is  the  excessive 
and  enormous  damages  given  in  Maryland  by  juries,  which  the 
board  do  not  think  the  resources  of  the  company  justify  them  in 
incurring  in  future.  They  will  therefore,  if  more  advantageous 
terms  be  met  witli,  on  the  opposite  shore  above,  (of  which  there 
appears  to  be  no  doubt),  conduct  their  work  across  the  river  at 
the  point  mentioned 

We  do  hope  that  the  public-spirited  landholders  on  the  Po- 
tomac, in  this  and  Alleghany  counties,  through  whose  property 
the  canal  was  contemplated  to  pass,  and  upon  wdiose  estates 
it  would  confer  the  most  signal  benefits,  will  not  permit  this 
noble  enterprise  to  leave  our  borders,  carrying  with  it  into  a 
neighboring  state,  villages  and  manufacturing  capital  and  estab- 
lishments which  would  otherwise  be  our  own,  besides  its  or- 
dinary convenience  as  a public  highway.  The  survey  ordered 
is  to  be  made  forthwith. 

In  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  vs. 
George  Lefever,  tried  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last,  being  a 
proceeding  to  condemn  land  for  the  canal,  the  jury  returned  an 
inquisition  of  ^6,500  damages.  The  quatitity  of  land  condemned 
was  42i  acres,  36^  of  which  were  arable.  The  quality  was 
good  bottom  land.  The  location  of  the  canal  threw  a body  of 
the  land  of  the  owner  between  the  canal  and  the  river,  to 
which  two  modes  of  access  were  provided  by  previous  stipula- 
tion, one  a ferry  at  the  most  convenient  place  to  the  proprietor, 
the  other,  a bridge  over  the  canal  where  a public  road  crosses 
it.  It  was  also  previously  stipulated  that  wan^ritig  places  were 
to  be  made  for  the  proprietor’s  cattle,  and  that  the  water  of  a 
spriiii;,  used  heretolbre  by  his  tenants,  and  over  which  the  canal 
would  pass,  should  be  conducted  under  the  canal  by  pipes, 
connecting  with  a pump  upon  the  upper  side  of  the  canal,  all 
of  which  the  company  was  to  have  done  at  their  expense.  Ad- 
ditional fencing  was  required,  of  about  1,800  pannels,  upwards 
of  600  of  which  being^  new,  and  the  balance  removed  fencing. 
The  body  ofland  separated  by  the  canal  from  the  farm  compris- 
ed about  46  acres  of  the  best  bottom  land  in  it,  and  is  in  a shape 
perfectly  susceptible  of  cultivation,  having  now  wheat  crops 
upon  it  equal  to  any  in  the  country. 

As  to  the  benefits  which  the  canal  is  capable  of  conferring 
upon  the  estates  of  owners  through  which  it  passes,  we  will 
mention  one  instance  in  the  neighborhood.  A farm  lying  con- 
tiguous to  this  town,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Conococheague, 
the  largest  part  of  which  is  bottom  land,  equal  to  any  in  the 
county,  was  recently  sold,  after  the  canal  company  had  con- 
demned what  was  required  of  it  for  their  use,  to  an  enterprising 
citizen  of  this  county  for  $55  per  acre.  A small  body  of  it, 
comprising  about  an  acre  or  more,  cut  off  and  thrown  next  to 
the  river,  was  sold  to  another  individual  for  $700.  This  land 
had  been  several  years  in  market,  and  a year  ago  could  not 
command  from  $40  to  $45.  Other  in.stances  might  be  adduced, 
if  it  were  deemed  necessary  further  to  illustrate  the  beneficial 
operation  of  canals  upon  property,  which  experience  every  where 
has  confirmed. 

0 e«».- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 
official. 

Report  on  the  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States, 
made  by  M.  Humann,  the  minister  of  finance,  to  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  on  the  Qth  of  ^pril.  Translated  for  publication  by 
order  of  the  department  of  state. 

Gentlemen— We  are  now  about  to  submit  to  the  chamber, 
the  treaty  concluded  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831,  between  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  and  France,  as  was  announced  by  the  king  at  the 
opening  of  the  session.  The  object  and  result  of  this  treaty 
was  to  put  an  end  tathe  discussions  which  have  so  long  exist- 
ed between  the  two  countries,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  both. 

The  United  Slates  have  been  for  twenty  years  demanding  in 
deninification  for  the  seizures  and  confiscation  of  American 


vessels,  not  only  under  the  imperial  decrees  of  Berlin,  Milan 
and  Ratnbouillet,  but  even  alter  their  revocation.  Other  de- 
mands are  also  made  by  them,  on  account  of  vessels  burnt  at 
sea  by  French  .squadrons,  in  order  to  prevent  the  conveyance  to 
the  enemy  of  intelligence  re>pecting  their  motions. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  terms  of  these  decrees,  which 
are  well  known;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  proceedings  which 
took  place  under  them,  however  rigorous  they  might  have  been, 
and  injurious  to  the  commerce  of  neutral  nations  were  only  in- 
tended as  reprisals  against  the  orders  in  council  of  the  British 
cabinet.  The  United  States,  on  their  part,  in  1809,  made  simi- 
lar reprisals,  by  ordering  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  British 
and  French  vessels  in  their  ports,  as  also  of  the  productions  of 
those  countries,  without  regard  to  the  character  of  the  vessel 
which  brought  them.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  these 
measures  altered  the  position  of  the  Uiiited  States,  as  far  as  re- 
gards their  complaints  respecting  the  decree.-;  of  Berlin,  Milan 
and  Rainbouillet;  and  their  gov(;rnment,  in  undertaking  to  do  it- 
self ju.-tice,  surrendered  all  right  to  protests  or  to  found  claims, 
on  account  of  confiscation  made  in  virtue  of  those  decrees. 

There  were,  however,  exce|)lions,  of  which  justice  requires 
the  admission;  and  although  France  could  not  be  called  on  to 
satisfy  all  the  claims  of  the  Americans,  there  were  a certain 
number  which  could  not  with  equity  be  denied.  Such,  for  in- 
stance, were  the  following  cases: 

Of  American  vessels  seized  and  confiscated  in  virtue  of  the 
decrees  of  Berlin,  Milan  and  Rainbouillet,  before  the  persons 
interested  in  them  could  have  received  information  of  those 
decrees. 

Of  American  vessels  condemned  after  the  1st  of  November, 
1810,  the  dale  of  the  revocation  of  those  decrees. 

Of  American  vessels  burnt  at  sea  by  the  French  squadron. 

The  imperial  government  even  did  not  deny  that  these  excep- 
tions were  founded  on  just  grounds,  and  it  appears  from  the  ne- 
gotiation which  had  been  begun  sometime  before  its  overthrow, 
that  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  now  presented  to  the  cham- 
ber, was  in  contemplation  at  that  period. 

The  government  of  the  restoration,  after  long  opposing  the 
claims  of  the  Americans  on  the  ground,  that  it  was  not  answer- 
able  for  the  acts  which  had  given  rise  to  them,  at  length  aban- 
doned that  position,  and  like  the  imperial  government,  allowing 
the  possibility  that  some  of  the  demands  might  be  founded  in 
justice,  declared  its  readiness  to  examine  them,  if  the  United 
Stales  would,  on  their  part,  listen  to  the  demands  which  might 
be  made  on  them  by  France. 

Indeed,  not  only  had  many  claims  of  a pecuniary  nature  been 
urged  on  various  accounts,  against  the  United  States  by  French 
citizens,  but  the  8th  article  of  the  treaty  of  cession  of  JiOui.-iana, 
by  which  French  vessels  were  to  be  always  allowed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  most  fiivored  nation  in  that  part  of  the  union,  still 
reuiained  unattended  to.  By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  Briti.sh  ves- 
sels were  to  be  received  on  the  same  terms  as  American,  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States;  and  the  French  government  there- 
upon claimed  for  French  vessels  the  same  privilege  in  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  cession  above  cited.  This  was  refused  by  the  ca- 
binet at  Washington,  which  denied  that  the  8th  article  of  that 
treaty  could  be  so  interpreted,  and  moreover  attempted  to  shew 
that  as  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  the  whole  coun- 
try was  under  the  same  regulations  as  to  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, such  admission  would  he  granting  a monoply,  or  exclusive 
advantages  to  Louisiana  in  the  trade  with  France,  which  would 
be  incompatible  with  their  system  of  government. 

At  length  the  United  Slates,  though  always  contesting  the 
principle  on  which  our  demands  were  made,  offered  to  allow 
an  important  reduction  in  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  our 
wines. 

This  was  the  .state  of  things  when  the  revolution  of  July,  1830, 
interrupted  the  negotiation,  which  was,  however,  soon  renew- 
ed, under  the  inflnence  of  the  sympathy  which  that  great  event 
called  up  between  the  twm  nations. 

The  ciiief  difficulty  was  as  to  the  amount  of  indemnifications 
to  be  paid  by  France,  which  the  United  States  estimated  at  se- 
venty-five millions  of  francs.  But  as  in  this  case  the  length  of 
time  which  had  elapsed,  with  various  othei  circumstances,  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  make  a just  estimate,  all  that  could  be 
done  w’as  to  compound  in  a friendly  manner,  and  adjust  the  bu- 
siness as  fair  as  possible. 

Both  governments  saw  that  there  were  political  reasons  which 
rendered  an  acknowledgment  necessary;  that  the  two  nations 
were  in  a great  measure  united  in  feeling,  and  that  every  obsta- 
cle to  a more  intimate  and  a reciprocal  intercourse,  ought  to  be 
removed. 

The  American  claims  urged  every  year  in  congress,  and  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  the  messages  of  the  president,  were  at 
length  considered  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  rather  as 
a political  question,  than  one  of  mere  private  pecuniary  interest. 
The  government  of  the  United  States  was  under  obligation  to 
press  the  demands,  and  that  of  France  could  not  refuse  to  no- 
tice them;  above  all,  since  the  Americans  had  declared  tln-ir 
willingness  to  do  justice  to  the  complaints  on  our  side.  Utider 
these  considerations  the  treaty  of  July  4th,  1831.  was  conclud- 
ed, and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at  Washington  on  the  2d  of 
Fehurary  last. 

By  this  treaty,  the  claims  of  Americans  were  admitted  to  the 
amount  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  being  just  one  third  of 
the  original  demand;  and  of  this  sum  one  million  and  a half  is 
to  be  employed  in  satisfying  the  claims  of  French  citizens  on 
the  American  government. 
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The  United  States,  on  their  part,  in  lieu  of  the  privileges  se- 
cured to  our  shipping  in  the  ports  of  Louisiana,  by  the  8th  arti- 
cle of  the  treaty  of  cession,  have  consented  to  a modification  of 
their  tariff,  in  favor  of  French  wines,  which  for  ten  years  suc- 
ceeding the  2d  of  February  last,  are  to  be  admitted  at  duties 
lower  than  those  imposed  on  other  wines. 

Finally,  France  admits  the  long  staple  cottons  of  the  United 
States  on  the  same  terms  with  the  short  staple. 

Such  are  the  principal  provi -ions  of  a convention  which  was 
absolutely  indispensable;  and  which,  terminating  all  causes  of 
irritation  on  either  hand,  gives  place  to  those  sentiments  of  ami- 
ty, which  are  so  natural  in  the  relative  situations  of  the  two 
countries,  and  to  which  our  glorious  revolution  has  made  an 
accession. 

It  is  true  tliat  this  treaty  adds  another  charge  to  the  budget, 
but  the  sum  is  employed  in  acquitting  a debt,  the  justice  of 
which  cannot  be  denied;  good  faith  was  interested  in  the  ad- 
mission, and  true  political  considerations  required  that  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  alfair  should  not  be  deferred.  Moreover,  the 
provisions  are  not  exclusively  to  the  advantage  of  the  United 
States;  the  engagements  are  reciprocal,  and  the  rights  of  French 
citizens  to  whom  the  American  government  was  in  debt,  are 
secured  by  it. 

Ever  since  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications,  the  United  States 
have  faithfully  observed  all  the  stipulations  relating  to  the  low- 
ering of  duties  on  French  wines.  We,  on  our  part,  have  begun 
by  admitting  their  long  staple  cottons  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  short  staple.  We  have  now  to  fulfil  the  financial  part  by 
paying  the  sums  agreed  upon  as  indemnification,  not  only  to  the 
Americans,  but  also  to  French  claimants  of  the  United  States. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  the  honor  of  submitting  to  the  cham- 
ber the  following 

BILL. 

Art.  1.  For  carrying  into  effect  a treaty  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  concluded  on  the  5th  of  July,  18.31,  and  ratifi- 
ed at  Washington  on  the  2d  February,  1832,  l»y  which  France  en- 
gages to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  in  six 
annual  instalments,  with  interest  at  four  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
sum  payable  at  each  annual  period,  the  minister  of  finance  is 
hereby  authorised  to  add  to  the  budget  of  each  year  from  1833, 
to  1838,  inclusive,  the  sum  stipulated  for  such  payments,  accord- 
ing to  the  2d  article  of  said  treaty. 

Art.  2.  The  minister  of  finance  is,  therefore,  authorised  to 
receive  a credit  for  5,166,668  francs  66  centimes  each  year,  to 
wit;  4,166,666  francs  66  centimes  as  the  amount  of  the  first  sixth 
of  the  whole  sum,  and  one  million  as  interest. 

Art.  3.  The  sum  of  1,500,000  francs  which  the  government  of 
the  United  States  engages  to  pay  to  France  in  lieu  of  the  claims 
of  French  citizens  against  it,  shall  be  received  in  annual  instal- 
ments of  250,000  francs  eacli,  with  the  interest;  being  reserved 
out  of  the  annual  sum  which  France  engages  to  pay  to  the  U. 
States,  and  put  to  the  credit  of  the  minister  of  finance,  for  the 
acquittal  of  claims  of  French  citizens  against  the  United  States. 

The  above  report  and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  and  laid 
before  a committee. 

— »»e® 

NEW  NATIONAL  BANK! 

From  the  New  York  Mercantile  Advertiser  and  Advocate. 
“Outline  of  a plan, for  a national  bank.”  A pamphlet 
under  the  above  title,  with  incidental  remarks  on  the  bank  of  the 
U.  States,  is  now  in  circulation  in  this  city.  It  emanates  from  a 
meeting  convened  on  the  2Uth  of  February,  1833,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  a report  from  the  committee  of  a former  meet- 
ing, to  whom  was  referred  apian  fora  new  national  bank. — 
Preserved  Fish  resumed  the  chair,  and  Henry  W.  Hicks  was 
again  appointed  secretary. 

A committee  composed  of  Isaac  Bronson,  George  Griswold, 
Daniel  Jackson  and  John  Bolton,  presented  the  report  contain- 
ing the  outline,  which  commences  with  some  strictures  upon 
the  present  bank  of  the  United  States. 

We  annex  the  principal  features  of  t!ie  plan  as  they  are  laid 
down  in  the  pamphlet  before  us,  believing  that  in  this  manner 
one  of  the  objects  of  the  committee,  at  least,  will  be  best  pro- 
moted, namely,  that  of  inviting  discussion. 

1st.  That  a bank  of  the  United  States  be  established  by  anew 
act  of  incorporation,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  with  a capital 
of  thirty  seven  and  a half  millions  of  dollars,  whereof  ten  mil- 
lions to  he  subscribed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  twelve  and  a half  millions  by  the  several  states,  in  the 
ratio  of  their  electoral  votes,  (subject  to  modifications  introduc- 
ed into  section  11th),  in  a stock  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest, 
payable  half  yearly,  and  subject  to  the  restrictions  hereinafter 
specified.  The  remaining  fifteen  millions  of  capital  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  individuals  or  corporate  bodies,  and  paid  for  in 
money. 

The  stock  in  which  the  subscriptions  of  the  government  and 
the  states  are  to  be  made,  to  he  irredeemalile  d uring  the  exist- 
ence of  the  charter,  and  inalienable  as  regards  the  bank  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  government,  under  circumstances  of 
imperious  necessiiy,  and  then  only  in  hypothecation,  for  money 
borrowed  for  the  term  of  one,  two  or  three  years. 

'J'hc  bank  stock  subscribed  by  the  general  and  state  govern- 
ments noi  to  be  sold  during  the  existence  of  the  charter. 

The  dividends  of  bank  stock  owned  by  the  general  and  state 
governments,  and  the  interest  on  the  4 per  cent,  stock,  in  pay- 
ment of  their  hank  stock  to  be  made  payable  at  one  and  the 
same  period,  at  the  bank. 


The  excess  of  dividends  over  the  interest  payable  by  tlie  U. 
States  and  the  several  states,  may  be  considered  an  ample  sub- 
stitute for  bonus  to  the  former,  and  for  taxes  on  the  part  of  the 
latter. 

2.  The  United  Slates  to  appoint  eight  directors,  and  the  states 
to  elect  ten  directors,  but  not  more  than  two  of  those  appointed 
by  the  United  States,  nor  more  than  one  of  those  elected  by  the 
stales,  to  be  residents  of  the  same  slate. 

The  money  stockholders  to  elect  twelve  directors,  each  stock- 
holder being  a citizen  of  the  United  Stales,  to  vote  in  person, 
and  no  votes  by  proxy  to  be  allowed,  excepting  those  of  trus- 
tees, guardians,  executors  and  administrators,  who  may  dele- 
gate their  power  to  one  of  their  associates — and  excepting  also 
corporate  bodies,  who  may  authorise  one  of  their  officers  or  a 
director  to  vote  on  their  behalf.  At  the  annual  election,  one- 
fourth  of  the  directors  elected  by  the  government,  and  by  the 
money  stockholders  who  shall  then  be  in  office,  to  retire  from 
the  board;  and  of  the  directors  elected  by  the  states,  two  to  go 
out  of  office  the  first  election,  three  the  second,  two  the  third, 
and  three  the  fourth  election. 

Stockholders  residing  out  of  the  state  in  which  the  bank  is 
located,  may  lodge  their  voles  at  an  office,  on  a certain  day  to 
be  specified,  or  may  forward  the  same  by  mail,  addressed  to  the 
cashier  of  the  bank  under  a sealed  envelope,  on  which  shall 
be  written  the  number  of  shares  which  they  respectively  hold, 
bedring  their  own  signatures  written  across  the  seal  of  said  en- 
velope. The  votes  thus  sealed,  if  lodged  in  the  offices  of  the 
bank,  to  be  forwarded  by  the  cashiers  thereof,  accompanied  by 
a statement  and  a list  of  the  stockholders  and  number  of  shares 
then  on  the  books  of  the  respective  offices,  and  which  are  not 
to  be  opened  until  the  close  of  the  polls  at  the  bank. 

Each  subscribing  state,  in  which  an  office  is  established,  may 
appoint  two  directors  of  such  office.  Other  directors  of  offices 
to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  the  bank. 

“At  the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  (after  an  elec- 
tion), a president,  a vice  president  and  an  executive  committee 
of  five  members  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  one  year,  of  which 
committee  the  presidentand  vice  president  should  also  be  mem- 
bers ex-officio.” 

The  president  and  vice  president  of  the  bank  to  be  re-eligible 
as  directors;  the  office  of  president,  however,  not  to  be  held  by 
the  same  individual  two  years  in  succession,  but  to  be  filled  by 
the  vice  president  or  a member  of  the  executive  committee. 

3.  The  bank  to  be  located  in  New  York. 

4.  An  office  of  discount  and  deposite  also  to  be  established  in 
the  same  city,  for  the  management  of  its  local  business,  with  a 
specific  capital  assigned  therefor. 

An  office  of  discount  and  deposite  to  be  established  in  each 
state,  but  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  corporation  to  place 
an  office  in  a non  subscribing  slate,  unless  required  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  so  to  do. 

The  directors  of  the  bank  to  have  the  same,  but  no  other  con- 
trol, over  the  office  in  New  York  than  is  exercised  over  other 
offices. 

Capitals  to  be  assigned  to  each  office,  and  varied  at  pleasure. 

5.  The  notes  or  bills  issued  by  the  bank  to  be  made  receivable 
at  any  and  all  the  offices  in  payment  of  debts  due  the  bank  or 
offices,  and  also  in  payment  of  government  revenue. 

8.  Nonoteorhill  to  be  issued  under  twenty  dollars.  Checques 
or  drafts  not  to  bear  the  similitude  of  current  bank  notes. 

7.  No  note  or  bill  having  more  than  ninety  days  to  run  to  be 
discounted,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  nor  any  loan  to  be  made 
for  a longer  period  than  ninety  days  by  the  bank  or  any  of  its 
offices;  and  every  note,  bill  or  other  obligation  to  be  bona  fide 
paid  as  they  respectively  become  due;  nor  is  any  renewal  to  be 
granted  unless  the  essential  interests  of  the  bank  should  require 
it,  and  then  only  with  additional  security,  and  by  the  affirmative 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  the  board. 

8.  The  whole  amount  of  profits  to  be  divided  half  yearly,  ex- 
cepting only  a reasonable  sum  to  provide  for  losses;  but  the  fund 
tlius  reserved  not  to  exceed  two  millions  of  dollars  at  anyone 
time. 

9.  The  bank  not  to  charge  over  the  rate  of  6 per  cent,  per 
annum  on  loans  or  discounts,  not  to  deal  in  foreign  exchange, 
but  to  have  this  privilege  in  domestic  bills  of  exchange  and  in 
gold  and  silver  bullion. 

10.  The  amount  of  discounts  and  loans  not  to  exceed  forty 
millions  of  dollars;  but,  if  from  the  aggregate  statements  of  the 
bank  and  its  offices,  it  be  at  any  time  found  that  this  sum  has 
been  exceeded,  the  excess  in  that  case'  to  be  reduced  within 
ninety  days. 

11.  The  stock  of  the  bank  appropriated  to  any  one  state  not 
to  be  less  than  200,000  dollars,  whether  entitled  by  its  number 
of  doctors  to  this  amount  or  not;  but  after  assigning  this  mini- 
mum to  the  states  that  may  be  thus  restricted,  the  remainder  of 
the  twelve  and  a half  millions  to  be  apportioned  among  the 
other  states  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  first  article,  and 
the  capital  may  be  increased,  on  the  admission  of  each  new 
state  into  the  union,  to  the  extent  of  ^200,000,  if  desired  by  such 
new  states,. 

12.  If  the  capital  assigned  to  an  office  be  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  bank  stock  appointed  to  the  state  in  which  such 
office  is  located,  the  excess  may  be  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as 
state  banks  in  the  same  state. 

13.  The  bank  to  render  the  same  services  to  government  in 
the  collection  and  distribution  of  its  funds,  and  on  the  same 
terms  prescribed  and  provided  for  in  the  charter  of  the  existing 
bank. 
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OC^The  president,  and  his  suite,  at  the  date  of  our  last 
accounts,  had  readied  Rhode  Island,  and  would  soon  ar- 
rive in  Boston.  He  has  been  every  where  treated  with 
the  highest  marks  of  I'espect — and,  generally,  such  as 
ought  to  be  conferred  by  the  people  and  received  by  their 
own  efecrec/ chief  magistrate;  but,  in  many  instances,  acts 
have  been  committed  disgraceful  to  freemen,  and  insult- 
ing, as  we  believe,  to  the  dignity  of  the  presidential  of- 
fice— and,  probably,  also,  disgusting  to  general  Jackson. 

We  shall,  in  due  season,  offer  a brief  history  of  the 
president’s  tour.  The  accounts  are  lumbered  with  so 
much  staff  that  we  have  not  leisure  just  now  to  throw 
away  the  rubbish. 

The  secretary  of  state  has  returned  to  Washington. 
The  vice  president  joined  the  president’s  suite  at  New 
York,  and  proceeded  eastward  with  him.  It  is  said  that 
the  president,  on  his  return,  will  stop  at  Saratoga  Springs, 
and  visit  Albany,  Harrisburg,  &c. 

Qi5“The  very  great  importance  of  the  proceedings  had 
in  England  concerning  negro  slavery  in  the  British  West 
Indies,  has  induced  us  to  give  the  speech  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
(long  as  it  is),  in  extenso — that  the  views  of  the  ministry 
may  be  clearly  understood,  as  well  as  the  facts  on  which 
they  rely  for  the  support  of  these  views.  This  subject, 
in  our  opinion,  is  deeply  interesting  to  all  the  people  of 
the  United  States;  and,  if  the  scheme  of  emancipation 
shall  be  carried  out,  it  will  have  a material  effect  on  the 
relations  and  business  of  the  northern  and  southern  parts 
of  our  union. 

We  have  in  type  the  elaborate  opinion  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Pennsylvania,  lately  pronounced  by  judge  Baldwin,  in 
the  case  of  an  assault,  &c.  made  to  prevent  the  arrest 
and  carrying  off  of  a slave.  It  is  of  great  length— but 
the  points  made  are  so  clearly  and  powerfully  stated, 
and  the  law  so  decidedly  established,  that  we  shall  in- 
cur the  expense  of  a supplement  to  present  it  entire  to 
our  professional  friends,  and  all  others  who  have  a ge- 
neral interest  in  the  questions  determined. 

(Jd^'It  appears  by  the  “Globe”  that  an  attempt  was  made 
to  rob  the  mail,  near  Bladensburg,  when  on  its  way  from 
Baltimore  to  Washington,  on  Tuesday  night  last.  The 
canvas  bags,  which  contain  only  newspapers  and  pam- 
qihlets,  were  cut  out  of  the  rear  boot  of  the  stage,  and 
some  of  them  broken  open,  but  abandoned  by  the  robbers. 
The  letter  mails  are  either  placed  in  the  forward  boot, 
or  in  the  body  of  the  coach— generally  in  the  latter. 

A reward  is  offered  for  the  depredators. 

The  cholera.  It  was  officially  stated,  on  the  1st  inst.  that 
no  dangerous  or  contagious  disease  prevailed  at  Key  Went. 

The  brig  Ajax,  from  New  Orleans  for  Liberia,  with  150  emi- 
grants (chiefly  manumitted  slaves),  was  lately  compelled  to  put 
into  Key  West,  hecausO'Of  the  cholera.  Sho  lost  three  persons 
when  only  two  days  out,  and  of  the  whole  about  50  had  died. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazelle  of  the  11th  inst.  notices^lhe  death  of 
two  raftsmen,  by  cholera.  They  arrived  from  below. 

The  disease  seems  to  have  nearly  ceased  at  Wheeling. 

Some  deaths  still  happened  at  Nashville. 

Lexington  has  been  severely  visited  by  the  cholera.  Deaths, 
June  2nd — 2;  on  the  3rd — 13;  on  the  4th — 14;  on  the  5th— 9;  on 
the  6th — 5;  on  the  7th— 6;  on  the  8th— 30;  and  on  the  9th,  10th 
and  11th  about  .30,  daily!  This  is  terrific!  Up  toihellththe 
whole  number  of  deaths,  at  Lexington,  were  estimated  at  200! 

Speaking  of  the  disease,  the  IiCxington  Reporter  of  iheSih 
gays — “We  have  never  witnessed  such  anxiety,  such  alarm, 
such  a panic  as  the  countenances  of  the  citizens  generally  evinc- 
ed, on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last.  It  would  he  far  beyond 
our  powers  of  description,  to  give  to  those  who  did  not  witness 
if,  even  a faint  idea  of  the  sorrow’  and  gloom  visible  in  every 
countenance.  The  stoutest  hearts  seemed  to  quail  before  the 
relentless  destroyer,  that  was  stalking  among  us  unseen,  giving 
scarcely  an  intimation  to  the  persons  whom  it  had  selected  for 
its  victims,  before  prostrating  them  upon  a dying  bed.  No  one 
pretended  to  claim  an  immunity  from  its  grasp,  and  no  one  knew 
at  what  moment  be,  or  some  of  his  family,  w’ould  be  one  of  its 
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victims.  All  seemed  to  be  seized  with  an  awful  dread.  We 
heard  an  old  veteran  say  he  had  been  in  many  a hard  fought  bat- 
tle; he  had  heard  the  sound  of  cannon  and  musket  balls  passing 
through  the  air;  he  had  seen  the  dead  and  dying  strewed  around 
him,  and  heard  the  groans  and  shrieks  of  the  wounded;  but  ne- 
ver had  he  felt  such  an  awful  dread  of  impending  danger,  as  he 
felt  during  the  four  day’s  ending  yesterday.” 

The  fatal  cases  of  cholera  at  Maysville,  Ky.  up  to  the  12tli 
June,  were  41 — an  awful  number  for  that  place,  which  was  also 
deserted  by  nine-tenths  ofits  population. 

Cases  have  also  happened  in  Washington,  Georgetown,  Ver- 
sailles, Bardstown,  Shelbyville,  Simpsonville,  Lavvrenceburg, 
Paris,  Flemingburg,  and  many  other  places  in  Kentucky. 

Private  letters  received  at  Charleston  from  New  Orleans,  give 
the  most  horrible  account  of  the  ravages  of  the  epidemic  among 
the  negroes  on  the  plantations  in  that  vicinity.  On  one  planta- 
tion it  is  said,  there  had  been  upw'ards  of  one  hundred  deaths. 

The  Baton  Rouge  (Lou.)  Gazette  of  May  25,  states  that  in 
fifteen  days,  during  which  the  cholera  had  prevailed  in  that 
place,  the  deaths  were  about  twenty,  wdiite  and  black. 

Ohio.  Bridgeport  (opposite  Wheeling)  had  a population 
of  about  200  persons,  more  than  one-half  of  whom  instantly 
abandoned  their  homes  on  the  appearance  of  the  cholera;  and 
it  is  stated  of  the  70  or  80  who  remained,  50  were  attacked, 
of  whom  eighteen  died  in  one  day!  The  details  are  truly  awful. 
In  one  instance,  a man  and  his  wife  were  found  dead,  in  the 
same  bed. 

Some  cases  are  reported  at  Steubenville. 

The  cholera  has  made  its  appearance  at  Galena  and  Dubuque’s 
mines.  At  the  latter  place  it  was  very  fatal,  as  most  of  the  niU 
ners  were  living  in  tents,  and  were  w'iihout  the  necessary  means 
of  curing  the  disease. 

The  health  of  Natchez  appears  neatly  restored,  but  the  ac^ 
counts  of  cholera  in  its  neighborhood  are  unfavorable. 

Two  deaths  by  cholera,  of  a father  and  son,  have  happened  at 
Charlestoun,  Indiana. 

.Alabama.  Cases  have  appeared  at  Montgomery. 

The  New  Orleans  Argus  of  June  6 says — The  cholera  has 
broke  out  in  Fort  Gibson;  the  number  of  deaths  are  ten  out  of 
fifteen  eases.  It  has  also  reappeared  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary’s, 
both  among  the  white  and  colored  population;  but  has  proved 
fatal  only  to  the  latter  class.  It  is  also  in  Lafayette,  and  raging 
to  a great  extent  in  Rapides,  especially  among  the  slaves.  We 
also  understand  that  it  has  again  visited  Covington,  (parish  of 
St.  Tammany),  and  many  slaves  are  daily  falling  victims  to  it  on 
the  coast.  We  have  heard  of  one  planter  who  has  lost  forty- 
four. 

Many  of  the  most  respectable  and  worthy  citizens  of  the  west 
have  been  swept  away  by  the  choler.a — which,  especially  at 
some  places,  spares  neither  age,  sex,  not  condition. 

LATEST  ACCOUNTS. 

Louisiana.  Deaths  at  New  Orleans,  by  cholera,  on  the  7tli 
June,  between  40  and  50. 

One  planter  at  Franklin  lost  45  slaves  in  48  hours — another 
1.50!— and  he,  with  the  rest  of  his  slaves,  fied,  leaving  the  dead 
unburied. 

Mississippi.  The  cholera  has  appeared  at  Jackson,  the  capi- 
tal of  this  state. 

Alabama.  Some  fatal  cases'have  happened  at  Mobile,  but,  up 
to  the  7th  of  June,  no  great  alarm  existed. 

Florida.  Several  deaths  have  occurred  at  Appalachicola. 

Missouri.  The  cholera  was  bad  at  Palmyra  and  New  London, 
about  the  4th  instant.  , 

Pittsburg.  One  case,  which  originated  in  the  city,  happened 
on  the  lltli  inst.  A paper  of  the  14th  says  that  no  other  had  yet 
occurred. 

Key  West.  All  the  deaths  on  this  island  were  of  colored  per- 
sons.' 

Nashville.  Only  2 or  3 deaths  a day  at  the  last  accounts. 
Mr.  Yentman,  of  the  banking  house  ofYeatman,  Woods  & Co. 
died  on  boarcl  the  steamboat  Mount  Vernon,  on  the  12th  inst. 
on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  after  30  hours  illness. 

Louisville  vv.as  healthy  on  the  13th< 

Maysville,  (Ky.)  An  extra  from  the  office  of  the  Eagle,  dated 
June  12  says: 

“Maysville,  at  this  moment,  presents  a scene  that  finds  a pa- 
rallel no  where,  in  the  annals  of  her  previous  history;  nine-tenths 
ofher  population  have  left  the  city,  and,  of  those  who  still  lin- 
ger within  the  vicinity,  anxiety  and  dejection  are  depicted  in 
every  countenance,  and  each  one  looks  as  though  the  next  hour 
was  tliat  allotted  for  his  destruction.” 

Lexington,  Ky.  As  above  stated,  the  disease  at  this  place, 
has  been  terrific.  For  several  days,  the  deaths  were  30  a day — 
though  the  population  had  become  very  small.  A number  of  the 
most  respectable  of  the  citizens  had  died. 
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The  following  is  the  latest  accounts  from  this  town — 

Lexington,  June  12. 

* * “I  do  assure  you  we  have  seen  and  heard 

enough  since  I wrote  you,  two  days  since,  to  strike  terror  to  the 
strongest  nerve;  even  the  physicians  wore  such  awful  counte- 
nances, that  it  was  enough  to  confound  and  terrify  the  weak 
and  timid.  Nearly  all  the  physicians  are  completely  prostrate, 
and  many  of  them  now  in  bed;  surely  there  never  has  been  such 
mortality  in  any  place  of  the  same  number  of  inhabitants.  Since 
nine  or  ten  o’clock  this  morning,  it  is  admitted  by  every  one, 
almost,  that  the  disease  is  subsiding;  and  since  that  time  until 
the  present,  say  5 o’clock,  P.  M.  I do  not  think  that  there  has 
been  a single  new  case,  (I  mean  a violent  one);  there  are  but 
few  left  in  the  place  to  have  it,  nearly  all  that  could  go  to  the 
country  have  been  gone  some  days;  many  of  whom  have  died. 
There  are  not  enough  well  persons  left  to  take  care  of  the  con- 
valescent and  inter  the  dead.  I have  been  told  there  were  twelve 
or  /ourteen  uiiiriterred  at  one  time  this  morning,  at  one  of  the 
grave  yards.  It  is  useless  for  any  one  to  attempt  to  guess  how 
many  have  fallen.  Three  hundred  would  probably  be  a reasona- 
ble computation.  On  yesterday  and  to-day,  it  has  been  impos- 
sible to  get  coffins  or  rough  boxes  made  sufficiently  soon  to  put 
them  away.” 

Another  letter  of  the  same  date,  says — there  seems  to  be  an 
abatement  of  tlie  cholera  to-day. 

Cheering  ! Blessed  are  those  'who  find  con:  olation'.''' 
An  exceedingly  large  amount  of  distress  prevails  in  the 
British  agricultural,  as  well  as  in  the  manufacturing 
districts.  To  relieve  the  fears  of  the  landholders  and 
cultivators,  the  house  of  lords  has  promptly  refused  to 
consider  a motion  to  modify  the  corn  laws;  and,  to  en- 
courage the  manufacturing  and  working  classes,  the  pros^ 
pect  of  an  open  trade  with  India  and  China  is  held  out;  on 
the  ])resumptio;i  that  scientific  power  will  not  be  used  in 
the  former,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  persuaded  to  ex- 
change her  '■'^riatural  productions”  for  “British  produc- 
tions of  science  and  art.”  The  latter  is  a very  pretty 
scheme!  And,  if  China  will  sulFer  the  labor  of  one  per- 
son in  Britain  to  purchase  the  fruits  of  the  labor  of  twenty 
jiersons  in  China — there  is  no  doubt  that  Britain  will 
wonderfully  prosper.  But  there  is  an  “if”  in  the  way 
of  this  jiroject,  and  we  “guess”  that  it  will  not  be  easily 
removed!  “Bell’s  Weekly  Messenger,”  however,  ad- 
ministers “consolation”  with  more  reason  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“One  thing  is  in  operation,  which,  within  a very  short 
interval,  will  totally,  we  think,  alter  the  present  aspect 
of  their  affairs,  and  raise  them  to  a degree  of  prospe- 
rity of  which  they  have  little  notion.  We  speak  of  the 
mitigation  and  gradual  removal  of  the  American  tariff, 
and  the  admission,  nearly  duty  free,  of  British  mann- 
factnres  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We  feel 
persuaded,  that  an  immense  market  is  here  about  to  open 
to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  England;  and,  there- 
fore, as  regards  this  class,  we  entertain  very  strong  and 
confident  hopes  that  their  state  of  difficulty  and  distress 
will  be  but  temporary.” 

I'liere  is  one  thing,  nevertheless,  which  the  “Mes- 
senger” ought  to  have  thought  of.  How  are  the  Americans 
to  pay  for  British  goods  under  the  present  British  tariff^ 
What  have  we  wore  to  export  which  Britain  will  receive.? 

Is  not  the  consumption  of  ALL  our  chief  pro- 

ductions,” except  cotton,  virtually  prohibited,  or  so  se- 
verely taxed  that  they  cannot  he  used  freely.?  If,  as  Mr. 
Jejferson  once  said,  it  is  the  policy  of  America  to  have 
her  “workshops  in  Europe,” — is  it  not  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land to  have  her  corn  fields  and  pastures  in  America? 

On  the  subject  of  the  new  tariff  the  “doctors  differ.” 
'rhe  ‘^‘Boston  Gazette,”  a few  days  since,  spoke  of  the 
late  law  as  infusing  fresh  life  into  the  manufacturing  in- 
terests— but  “Bell’s  Messenger”  calculates  on  obtaining 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  American  market,  because  of 
that  law ! 

The  “Gazette”  is  mistaken,  as  we  believe — because  of 
the  fact,  perhaps,  that  frresent  security  to  the  manufactu- 
rers held  out  in  the  law,  has  given  fresh  life  to  present 
manufacturing  establishments;  but  we  know  that  it  has 
checked,  and,  in  some  instances  forbidden,  the  erection 
of  new  ones — and  we  know  also  that  certain  great  manu- 
facturers are  looking  to  a retirement  from  their  present 
business,  and  are  already  making  some  arrangements  for 
that  pui-])Ose.  I'he  “Messenger,”  however,  is  also  mis- 
taken. The  market  for  English  goods  in  the  U.  States,  as 
now  interfered  with  by  our  own  productions,  m.ay  not  be 


essentially  affected  for  s/a: year®*— except  in  the  increased 
demand  for  goods  with  the  increase  ot  our  population, 
and  in  the  want  of  proportionally  increased  domestic 
manufacturing  establishments — as  just  above  suggested. 
And  the  reduced  amount  of  protection  afforded,  may  be 
made  up  to  proprietors  in  the  equally  reduced  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  our  working  people.  England  cannot  go 
lower  in  wages— we  may.  It  is  the  latter,  however, 
that  we  have  most  solemnly  protested  against.  We  never 
will  place  the  labor  of  American  citizens  on  a par  with 
that  of  British  paupers — if  it  can  be  avoided.  It  is  the 
truth — -that  vast  numbers  of  the  English  “operatives”  are, 
in  part,  supported  by  their  parishes— and  hence,  in  many 
instances,  the  greater  cheapness  of  English  manufactures. 

But  there  will  be  a redaction.  The  free  laboring  people 
of  the  United  States  will  have  a “free  trade,” 
or  a mutually  restricted  trade.  One  or  the  other  ! We 
shall  endeavor  to  be  content  with  either— but  one  or  the 
other  we  must  ever  insist  upon. 

Ex-lieutenant  Randolph  and  general  Jackson. 
The  “miserables,”  of  whom  we  have  more  than  once 
spoken,  seem  determined  to  keep  up  public  excitement, 
because  of  an  individual  outrage  committed  on  the  person 
of  the  president,  by  Mr.  Randolph.  The  real,  or  affect- 
ed, attempts  to  arrest  the  latter,  without  the  District  of 
Columbia,  have  been  generally  considered  as  a grasping  at 
a power  less  tolerable  than  the  assault  itself,  or  as  the 
essence  of  all  that  is  ridiculous  in  the  annals  of  crawling 
sycophancy.  There  is  no  present  authority  to  arrest  Mr. 
Randolph,  out  of  the  District — and  the  fuss  that  has  been 
made  about  it  is  contemjitible.  The  moral  sense  of  the 
community  is  against  all  such  proceedings  of  private  in- 
dividuals, on  the  persons  of  public  agents,  for  public  acts 
— and  if  this,  superadded  to  the  local  laws,  is  not  suffi- 
cient, we  have  no  other  alternative  than  to  surround  the 
president,  members  of  congress,  and  other  public  offi- 
cers, with  a mercenary  guard,  armed  with  sabres  or  ball- 
charged  muskets.  It  has  been  the  glory  of  our  countiy, 
that  every  good  citizen  felt  himself  to  be  a constitu- 
tional peace  officer,  and  also  a soldier — if  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  not  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  use 
of  force.  Is  this  glory  to  fade  away,  and  the  moral  power 
of  the  republic  be  transferred  to  the  keeping  of  indiscri- 
minating  fighting  7nacA/«e®”— because  that  one  case  has 
happened  in  which  a president  of  the  United  States  was 
personally  assaulted,  with  the  intent,  only,  of  inflicting 
an  indignity  upon  him — an  intent  as  impotent  as  its  en- 
tertainment was  unjustifiable;  and  which  altogether  fail- 
ed of  its  purpose,  through  the  sound  judgment  of  all  men  ? 
The  person  of  general  Jackson  was  sli^tly  injfured,  and 
his  personal  feelings  rightfully  excited;  but  the  flat  of  the 
whole  public  is— that  such  an  act  cannot  attach  an  indig- 
nity to  a president  of  the  United  States. 

The  “Alexandria  Gazette”  of  Tuesday  last  has  the 
following: 

“The  motion  of  the  district  attorney  for  the  issuing  of  an  at- 
tachment against  J.  H.  Pleasants,  esq.  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Whig,  was  yesterday  argued  before  the  circuit  court  at  great 
length,  by  the  district  attorney,  F.  S.  Key,  esq.  and  Walter 
Jones,  esq.  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Pleasants:  present,  judges  Thrus- 
ton  and  Morsell.  The  opinion  of  the  court  was  given  by  judge 
Thruston,  ordering  the  attachment  to  be  issued;  stating,  at  the 
same  lime,  that  it  was  a subject  of  much  delicacy  and  doubt — 
that  he  entertained  doubts,  but  that,  being  called  upon  at  this 
time  to  make  up  an  opinion,  he  had  so  decided.  On  motion  of 
Mr.  Jones,  it  was  then  ordered,  that  the  attachment  be  accom- 
panied with  a recital  of  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  issued. 
The  attachment  is  made  returnable  to  the  court  the  first  Mon- 
day in  October,  being  the  first  day  of  the  next  term  of  the  court.” 
And  Ibe  same  paper  of  Wednesday,  observes— 

“It  will  be  recollected  that  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Randolph 
committed  the  assault  upon  the  president,  the  grand  jury  were 
in  session.  That  body,  immediately  and  properly,  presented  this 
breach  of  the  laws  and  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  Mr. 


* It  was  this  period  of  time,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  induced  Mr.  Clay  to  introduce  the  bill — pressed  as  he 
was  by  other  considerations,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
allude.  If,  after  six  more  years  of  experience,  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  government  to  protect  the  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try, shall  be  questioned,  and  the  administration  remains  adverse 
— the  glorious  limes  for  England,  anticipated  by  the  “Messen- 
ger,” may  be  enjoyed.  “There  is  many  a slip  between  the  cup 
and  the  lip” — and,  perhaps,  even  the  south  may  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  that  protection  which  is  at  present  eschewed,  glranger 
things  have  happened! 
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Randolph,  however,  had  made  his  escape  from  the  presence  of 
the  marshal  of  the  District,  the  president’s  secretaries,  a coterie 
of  his  personal  friends,  and  Mr.  Silas  £.  Burrows:  and  this  fact, 
together  with  an  impression  that  some  difficulty  would  occur  by 
an  attempt  to  arrest  him  in  Virginia,  as  well  (as  some  have  ma- 
liciously supposed)  as  a desire  to  make  the  most  of  the  business, 
created  a necessity  for  a bold  step  on  the  part  of  those  coneern- 
ed.  Accordingly,  it  was  at  once  announced,  and  rumor  says 
officially  announced  through  the  Globe, that  a “plot” — a “con- 
spiracy”— had  been  hatched  here  by  a “band  of  ruffian  con- 
federates;” that  this  assault  was  the  fruit  of  this  “conspira- 
cy;” that  Mr.  Randolph  was  excited  to  the  deed  by  these  “ruf- 
fian confederates,”  and  afterwards  preserved,  protected,  and 
aided  in  his  escape,  by  the  same  “base  crew.”  The  district 
attorney  himself,  determined  to  support  these  charges,  entered 
at  once  into  the  subject  with  great  zeal  and  ardor,  and  laid  be- 
fore the  grand  jury  his  attempt  to  do  so,  with  the  avowed  design 
of  indicting  certain  persons  in  aiding  or  assisting  in  the  assault, 
or  in  assisting  the  escape  of  the  assailant.  For  a month  the 
grand  jury  have  been  patiently  and  laboriously  engaged  in  an 
examination  of  all  the  facts  which  the  district  attorney  has  been 
able  to  lay  before  them.  The  failure  of  Mr.  Plecasants,  the 
editor  of  the  Richmond  Whig,  to  obey  the  subpoena  of  the  court, 
rather  abruptly  terminated  the-examination;  and  the  grand  jury 
were  on  Monday  discharged,  and  the  court  adjourned  over. 
Mr.  P.  was  summoned  here  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  writer  of 
an  extract  of  a letter,  which  appeared  in  his  paper,  detailing  an 
account  of  the  assault,  containing  such  terrible  expressions  as 
these — “I  and  a friend  accompanied  Randolph  to  the  boat,”  &c. 
&c.  Mr.  P.  respectfully  denied  the  power  of  the  court  to  bring 
him  to  the  District;  at  the  same  time  making  oath  that  he  is  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  any  “plot”  or  “conspiracy”  whatever,  and 
that  the  extract  of  the  letter  referred  to  was  handed  to  him  by  a 
gentleman  of  Richmond,  and  inserted  as  a matter  of  news,  &c. 
&c.  at  once  showing  that  bis  evidence,  if  obtained,  will  be  en- 
tirely unimportant.” 

“As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  evidence  adduced  only  proves 
what  is  known  already  to  the  public,  and  no  more.  It  is  certain 
that  the  whole  attempt  to  make  out  a conspiracy  has,  so  far, 
proved  a miserable  abortion.  That  Mr.  Randolph  was  accom- 
panied to  the  wharf  by  his  uncle — that  to  prevent  his  being 
murdered  by  the  umbrellas,  sticks,  swords,  &c.  of  the  valorous 
entlemen  who  surrounded  the  president,  a gentleman  present 
id  shove  him  from  the  boat  to  the  wharf— that  he  walked  away 
in  sight  of  those  who  saw  the  assault,  and  were  bound  to  have 
taken  him — that  he  went  up  to  the  hotel  deliberately,  and  as 
deliberately  mounted  a horse  and  slowly  rode  away — is  all  true 
and  fully  proved;  and  if  this  shows  a conspiracy — a base  plot — a 
combination  of  confederates — why,  ail  honor  to  the  district  at- 
torney for  the  marvellous  discovery!” 

9Cj“So  stands  the  case  at  present.  The  court,  we 
think,  would  have  better  rejected  the  application  for  an 
attachment,  than  expressed  its  doubt  of  a power  to  issue 
one— "Unless  with  a view  of  hearing  an  argument  on  the 
case,  when  the  attachment  shall  ^ returned,  and  thus 
bring  certain  important  questions  to  their  final  judgment; 
for  we  take  it  as  granted,  that  Mr.  Pleasants  will  resist 
the  attachment— and,  if  taken  by  force,  will  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  Vii"ginia;  and,  by  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  be  dis- 
charged. What  then.?* 

As  a simple  violation  of  the  law,  the  attack  on  general 
Jackson,  cannot  be  considered  a higher  offence  than 
would  have  been  an  attack  on  the  person  of  his  polite 
portei^the  man  who  opens  and  shuts  the  great  door  of 
the  “White  House.”  Had  Mr.  Randolph  been  arrested 
within  the  District — the  law,  as  enforced  against  Houston, 
because  of  the  assault  and  batteiy  which  he  committed 
on  Stanberry,  would  have  operated  on  his  case,  so  far  as 
the  court  had  jurisdiction  in  that  matter — and  no  further 
than  as  if  between  two  of  the  humblest  private  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Dfstrict.  Yet,  while  there  is  a law  intended 
to  render  the  persons  of  members  of  congress  “sacred,” 
because  of  words  uttered  in  debate,  the  courts  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  administration  oi‘  that  law — the  judg- 
ment belonging  to  the  house  of  congress  w hose  dignity  is 
supposed  to  have  been  violated:  but  there  is  no  special 
law  which  renders  the  person  of  a president  moi*e  sacred 
than  is  that  of  any  other  man;  and,  before  the  court,  ge- 
neral Jackson  and  Mr.  Randolph  would  stand  upon  the 
same  footing,  as  private  individuals  of  the  District.  In 
England,  such  an  assault  upon  the  person  of  the  KING 


*We  know  nothing  about  the  nice  points,  and  twists  and 
turns,  of  the  law— and,  perhaps,  may  only  shew  our  own  ignor- 
ance in  expressing  a regret  that  Mr.  Pleasants  appeared,  by 
counsel,  in  the  case;  but  he  knows  more  than  we  do  about  such 
things — and  is  not  a person  that  will  easily  give  up  any  portion 
of  his  political  rights.  It  was  entirely  proper,  we  apprehend, 
that  he  should  have  made  the  statement  which  he  did — but  fur- 
ther than  that  we  cannot  believe  that  he  ought  to  be  questioned; 
nor  can  we  admit  such  an  inquisition  over  the  press  as  seems 
about  to  be  attempted. 


would  be  HIGH  TREASON — but  there  is  no  king  in  the  U. 
States!  We  have  no  “/.{/e guards,"  to  protect  tlie  per- 
sons of  our  presidents — nor  goveniment-jrriests  to  direct 
their  consciences!  The  first  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
hearts  of  the  whole  people;  and  the  second  belongs,  or 
ought  to  belong,  to  our  presidents,  only,  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  own  judgment. 

We  certainly  think  that  Mr.  Randolph,  if  legally  ar- 
rested, ought  to  be  punished— severely  punished,  because 
of  various  circumstances  attending  the  affair;  but  still, 
it  is  only  a case  of  assault  and  battery — and  we  would 
not  have  any  thing  more  made  of  it,  except  in  the  force 
of  public  opinion,  which  indignantly  rejects  all  such  vio- 
lences. And  if  others  were  associated  with  him  in 
making  the  assault  and  battery,  they,  surely,  are  also 
under  the  same  liabilities;  but  the  laws  of  the  land  may 
not  be  set  aside,  and  new  laws  made,  for  this  special  oc- 
casion. 

The  dry  docks,  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  and 
Gosport,  Virginia,  a?*e  among  the  noblest  works  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  They  are  now  both  finished,  and  we 
soon  expect  a particular  account  of  them.  On  the  17lh 
inst.  the  Delaware,  ship  of  the  line,  was  floated  into  the 
dock  at  Gosport,  and,  by  aid  of  the  steam  engine,  pump- 
ing out  the  Mater,  she  was  soon  left  dry,  and  in  a proper 
state  for  repairing  her  bottom.  T’his  dock  has  fulfilled 
the  best  hopes  of  its  builders.  That  at  Charlestown  is 
of  the  same  size  and  construction,  and  also  finished — for 
the  reception  of  “Old  Ironsides,”  or  the  Constitution  fri- 
gate; which,  perhaps,  has  been  a few  days  delayed,  that 
the  president  might  witness  her  introduction. 

A NEW  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE,  constructed  by  Mr.  R. 
L.  Stevens,  was  lately  placed  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
rail  road,  and  works  beautifully.  The  rate  of  going  has 
not  yet  been  settled,  but  the  greatest  curves  have  been 
passed  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  because  of  cer- 
tain improvements  made  in  the  axle  trees.  The  rate  of 
25  or  30  miles  an  hour,  it  seems,  is  attained  without  any 
seeming  effort.  The  capacity  to  generate  steam  has,  also, 
been  much  improved;  and,  from  the  experiments  made,  it 
is  hoped  that  anthracite  coal  may  be  used  for  that  pur- 
pose. These  are  great  things. 

• There  are  three  engines  now  on  this  road,  and  six  or 
seven  more  will  soon  be  ready  for  use,  when  horse-power 
will  be  entirely  dispensed  with. 

The  locomotive  engine,  called  the  Pennsylvania,  in- 
vented and  |»atented  by  colonel  S.  H.  Long,  of  the  United 
States  army,  has  been  fairly  tried  and  approved'  on  the 
Germantown  rail  road. 

Recent  experiments  have  shown  that  the  engine  is  fit 
to  di-aw  thirty-two  tons,  easily,  on  a level  road,  at  the 
speed  of  fifteen  miles  an  hour. 

The  whole  weight  of  the  engine  is  four  tons  and  a half, 
the  boilers  evaporate  two  hundred  gallons  in  an  hour,  in 
which  time  they  require  the  consumption  of  something 
less  than  two  bushels  of  anthracite  coal,  the  only  fuel  used. 

The  wheels  are  made  of  wood,  each  with  an  iron  tire 
of  three  parallel  concentric  circular  bands,  cheap  in  price, 
but  veiy  substantial,  strong,  lasting  and  efficient. 

Col.  Long  has  employed  himself,  for  some  time  past, 
on  experiments  for  the  application  of  the  heat  produced 
by  anthi'acite  coal  to  the  production  of  steam  for  locomo- 
tive engines;  and  has  succeeded  in  a degree  above  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  with  which  he  started.  With 
his  arrangement  of  the  furnace  and  the  flue,  anthracite 
may  be  used,  for  raising  steam,  more  advantageously 
than  the  best  pine  wood.  It  sends  forth  no  sparky  to  burn 
or  alarm  passengers  careful  of  their  dresses;  and  emits  no 
disagreeable  or  pernicious  vapor;  and  it  enables  the  di- 
I’ector  to  travel  without  the  encumbrance  of  a tender,  as 
the  fuel  and  the  w-ater  are  boih  carried  on  tlie  engine. 

[Philada.  Daily  Chron. 

A “considerable”  business.  The  produce  of  the 
Great  Falls  manufacturing  company,  at  Somersworth,  N. 
H.  the  six  days  ending  the  31st  ult.  was  140,000  yards 
cotton  shirting,  30  to  38  inches  wide,  of  yarns  Nos.  26, 
33  and  40;  and  3,.300  yards  broadcloth  entirely  finished. 
The  capacity  of  the  woollen  establishment,  exclusive  of 
carpetings,  is  600  yards  broadcloths  per  day. 
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The  Gikard  estate.  In  the  select  council  of  Phila- 
delphia, the  following  report  was  received  on  the  13th 
inst: 

Office  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  the  Girard  estate, 

June  n,  1^2,2,. 

At  a meeting  of  the  board  held  this  day,  the  treasurer 
of  the  Girard  trust  informed  that  on  the  25th  May,  1833, 
the  executors  of  Stephen  Girard  filed  an  account  at  the 
register’s  office,  and  communicated  the  following  extract 
therefrom,  which  the  board  ordered  to  be  transmitted  to 
councils. 

Gross  amount  paid  over  by  executors  $4,030,384  20 
Commissions  allowed  for  trouble  on 

$2,r77,863  66,  2^  69,446  68 

Commissions  allowed  for  trouble  on 


$1,886,756  14,  5 95,337  80 

Balance  due  to  the  estate  470,451  40 

From  tike  minutes.  Morgan  Ash,  Secretary. 

The  estate  and  fund  are  accumulating  rapidly.  'I’he  in- 
terests, and  revenues,  are  large;  and,  if  well  managed,  will, 
of  themselves,  accomplish  great  things. 

Mr.  N.  Gevelot  has  been  engaged  to  make  a statue  of 
Mr.  Girard — ns  he  was — for  9,000  dollars. 

The  ground  for  the  great  college  has  been  broken,  and 
the  building  will  go  on  rapidly. 

[The  councils  of  Philarlelphia  Itave  instructed  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Girard  estates  to  take  measures  to  con- 
test the  charge  made  for  commissions  by  the  executors 
of  Ste])hen  Girard,  on  their  accounts  filed  in  the  regis- 
ter’s office,  which  in  the  opinion  of  these  councils  is  ex- 


cessive.] 


the  sum  of  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-eight  dollars  was  col- 
lected. 

The  Alexandria  Gazette  says— “We  yesterday  saw  a letter 
from  the  venerable  James  Madison,  expressing,  in  the  warmest 
terms,  his  interest  in  the  American  colonization  society,  and 
enclosing  a donation  of  fifty  dollars,  to  be  applied  to  the  funds 
of  the  society.” 

Mas.sachusetts.  Election  of  members  of  congress. 
The  votes  in  the  Boston  district  were — for  Mr.  Gorham, 
(N.  R.)  2,304;  Mr.  Lyman,  (.1.)  1,320;  Mr.  Walker, 
(anti-mason),  429,  aikd  52  scattering.  ’The  first  was  elect- 
ed. 

In  the  Essex  North  district — for  Mr.  Osgood,  ( J. ) 3,277; 
Mr.  Cuslking,  (N.  R. ) 2,894;  and  202  seaUering.  So  the 
first  was  elected  by  a small  majority.  He  was  supported 
by  the  aikti-masons — generally. 

In  the  Noi'folk  district,  lately  represented  by  Mr. 
Dearborn,  there  is  again,  “no  choice” — Mr.  D.  again  had 
the  greatest  number  of  votes.  The  votes  were — for  Mr. 
Dearbon  2,290 — Mr.  Jackson,  (atiti-mason),  2,006;  I'hur- 
ber,  (Jackson),  377;  and  11  scattering. 

The  Indians.  We  found  time  to  visit  Black  Hawk 
and  his  accompanying  Indian  chiefs,  and  the  Prophet,  at 
Congress  Hall  hotel. 

We  went  into  the  chamber,  and  found  most  of  them 
sitting  or  laying  on  their  beds.  Black  Hawk  was  sitting 
in  a chair,  and  apparently  depressed  in  spirits.  He  is 
about  65  years  of  age,  of  middling  size,  with  a head  that 
would  excite  the  envy  of  a iihrenologist— one  of  the  finest 
that  heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian. 


The  climate.  On  the  9th  of  June  the  temperature,  at  Que- 
bec, was  ri-sing  70  degrees.  A severe  .squall  came  from  the 
north-west,  and,  the  next  luoruiikg  the  ground  was  frozen,  and 
ice  formed  an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick. 

The  St.  Alban’s  [Vt.]  E,epository,  of  the  13th  inst.  remarks 
that  on  the  Sunday  previous,  the  snow  was  several  inches  deep 
on  the  inountahis  in  that  region.  This  was  on  the  same  day  of 
the  month  in  which  the  great  snow  storm  of  1816  there  occur- 
red. 

At  Utica,  N.  Y.  on  the  11  th  inst.  brisk  fires  were  necessary, 
within  doors,  and  surtouts  and  cloaks  without. 

Texas.  We  have  been  favored  with  a copy  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  slate  of  Texas,  which  commences  as  follows: 

“In  the  itame  of  God,  Omnipotent  Author,  and  Supreme  Le- 
gislator of  the  universe!  We,  the  people  of  Texas,  being  capa- 
ble of  figuring  as  a state  in  the  manner  contemplated  in  the  se- 
coikd  article  of  the  decree  of  the  general  congress  of  the  nation, 
ofthe  7th  of  May,  1.824,  Do  ordain  the  following  constitu- 
tion, and  do  mutually  agree  with  each  other,  to  form  our- 
selves into  a free  and  independent  state  of  the  Mexican  confe- 
deracy, by  the  name  of  the  state  of  Texas.” 

This  constitution  was  adopted  in  convention  at  San  Felipe  de 
Austin,  on  the  13th  April  last— 54  members  present:  William 
H.  Wharton,  president,  and  Thomas  Hastings,  secretary.  It 
contains  106  articles— and  the  provisions  which,  regard  life,  li- 
berty and  property,  have  the  same  general  principles  as  those  of 
the  several  states  of  the  United  States— indeed,  many  of  the  ar- 
ticles are  mere  copies  from  our  own,  the  people  of  Texas  being 
nearly  all  Americans.  Officers  are  required  to  take  an  oath  “to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  Mexican  States,  and  of 
this  stale,”  &c. 


The  Prophet  has  a coarser  figure,  with  ’.ess  of  iiktellect, 
but  with  the  marks  of  decision  and  firmness.  His  face 
was  painted  with  red  and  white. 

'I'he  son  of  Black  Hawk  is  a noble  specimen  of  physi- 
cal beauty' — ’a  model  for  those  who  would  embody  tbe 
idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a strange  fantasy. 

The  other  chiefs  bad  nothing  particular  in  their  ap- 
pearance to  distinguish  them  from  otlier  natives  of  the 
forest. 

The  whole  of  the  deputation  visited  tbe  water  wmrks 
yesterday,  and  subscquenily  were  taken,  to  the  Cherry 
Hill  prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which  white  men 
punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy  yard, 
led  the  Hawk  to  remark  that  he  suspected  the  great  father 
was  getting  ready  for  a war.  [U.  S.  Gaz. 

Railway  iron  for  America.  We  learn  that  a most 
respectable  mercantile  house  in  this  town  has  lately  re- 
ceived an  order  to  send  to  America  iron  for  the  use  of  the 
extensive  railways  now  forming  in  that  country,  to  the 
amount  of  j£90,0b0.  {Liverpool  Times. 

The  chains  of  Poland.  The  admiikistrative  council 
of  Warsaw,  by  a decree  dated  March  1st,  has  regulated 
the  weight  of  the  chains  by  wliich  Polish  prisoners  are 
to  be  fettered.  All  male  convicts  are  to  di  ag  seven  pounds 
weight  of  iron — women  six. 


The  rev.  Mr.  Avery,  since  his  acquittal  by  the  jury,  has 
been  also  unanimously  acquitted  by  the  Methodist  conference, 
Eiliinu  at  Boston,  not  only  of  the  charge  of.  murder,  but  of  bav- 
in" ihkd  any  improper  connexion  w'ith  Sarah  M.  Cornell;  but  yet 
it 'seems,  and  in  Boston,  a large  mob  collected  round  him  in 
the  street,  using  harsh  language,  and  menacing  personal  vio- 
lence;  but  the  sheriff  happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
dispersed  the  crowd:  and  the  Providence  Gazette  of  Friday  says 

^Yesterday  a coffin  came  floating  up  the  river.  It  was  picked 

np  by  a boatman,  who,  having  examined  it  to  his  satisfaction, 
shokiidered  it  and  carried  it  away.  It  attracted  no  small  amount 
of  curioqs  beholders;  and  to  add  to  the  wretchedness  of  the  af- 
fair, the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  marked  with  the  name  of  the  rev. 
Epliraim  K.  Avery.” 

Such  proceedings  are  to  be  deeply  regretted.  The  decision  of 
the  law  must  be  respected  by  every  good  citizen.  All  else  is 
from  a spirit  of  “nullification.” 

And  again — The  Newport  Republican  say.«,  we  understand 
that  the  jury  believe  that  Mr.  Avery  was  proved  guilty,  hut  that 
the  proof  was  uol  so  strong  as  to  preclude  tlie  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  or  the  huudredlh  cliance  of  his  innocence,  agreeably  to 
the  saying  of  the  law — ‘It  is  better  that  ninety-nine  guilty  per- 
sons should  go  unpunished  for  their  crimes,  than  ojie  innocent 
m.an  should  suffer.’ 

Coi.oNtzATioN.  At  a meeting  of  the  friends  of  the  American 
colonization  society,  held  in  New  York  on  Monday  evening, 


Mr.  Webster  arrived  at  Cleaveland,  Ohio,  on  tbe  5tli 
inst.  in  the  steamboat  “Datkiel  Webster”  from  Buffalo, 
and  left  that  place  on  tbe  following  day,  for  the  interior 
of  that  state.  On  tbe  lOtb  instant,  be  w as  at  Columbus, 
tbe  seat  of  government  of  Ohio.  He  proceeded  tlience, 
southward,  next  da)'.  At  all  places  be  lias  visited,  says 
tbe  Zanesville  Republican,  Mr.  Webster  has  been  treated 
W'ith  the  respect  due  to  bis  talents  and  services,  without 
I'eference  to  party  politics. 

Duties  on  wines.  The  following  letter  from  the  treasury 
department,  addressed  to  a house  in  New  York,  is  important  to 
wine  dealers: 

Comptroller’s  office,  4th  June,  183.3. 

Gentlemen — The  secretary  o(  the  treaskiry  has  referred  to  me 
your  letter  to  him  of  the  27th  ult.  in  which  you  submit  the  fol- 
lowing questions  for  the  decision  of  the  department.. 

“Are  the  duties  on  wines  to  be  reduced  on  tlie  4lh  March,  1834, 
to  one-half  their  present  rates,  and  a return  duty  to  he  allowed  on 
those  then  on  hand,  or  instead  thereof  will  the  progressive  re- 
duction contemplated  hy  the  tariff  act  of  2d  March  apply  to 
wines?  In  the  latter  case  will  the  wines  in  bond  on  the  4th 
March,  183-1,  be  entitled  to  the  first  reduction  of  duty.”’ 

In  reply,  I liaye  to  observe,  that  the  duties  on  such  wines  as 
are  now  in  bond,  and  shall  remain  so  until  tbe  31st  December, 
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1833,  ail (1  OH  such  wines  as  may  be  imported  before  that  day, 
and  shall  at  tlie  time  of  iniportation  be  deposited  under  control 
of  the  proper  olticers  of  the  customs,  and  sliall  remain  so  until 
after  tJiat  day,  will  have  to  be  reitulated  by  the  provisions  of  the 
1st  section  of  tile  act  of  :ld  March,  1833,  to  modify  Mie  act  of 
14th  inly,  183:2,  and  ail  other  acts  iinpositii;  duties  on  imports, 
and  accordingly  if  such  duties  exceed  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20 
percent-  a reduction  thereon  will  he  made,  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawing tile  wines  from  the  public  st<ires,  equal  to  the  lentil 
part  of  such  excess.  Respectfully, 

Jos,  Anderson,  comptroller. 

T&  Messrs, New  York. 

Doty  on  linens.  Treasury  instructions  to  collectors,  by 
which  the  difficulties  heretofore  existing  are  said  to  fee  settled: 
List  of  Linens  to  be  !ulinitte<r  at  an  ad  vaJoreun  duty  of  15  per 
cent,  under  the  act  of  14th  July,  IS32. 

Tlcklcnburgs,  osntibiirgs  and  burlaps:  Britagnes:  bel^feldes:  bo- 
dettwerders:  hroivn  Hollands,  wherever  manufactured:  cassaril- 
loes:  ereus:  crash:  choiet  linens:  dowlas:  heedens,  or  white  aud 
brown  rolls:  ordinary  Hessians:  Rouam:  Russia  sheetings:  Ger- 
man, French  and  Flanders  lineit  sheetings,  and  similar  sheetings 
of  other  couHtiTies:  imitation  Russia  sheetings:  Irish,  Scotch  and 
English  linen  sheetinos:  platillas:  Scotch  or  Dundee  linen  pad- 
dings: twilled  sacking:  warenderps:  generally  ail  plain  flaxen 
cloth  woi  colored,  stained,  dyed,  striped,  or  checked:  Irish  linen 
lawns:  Russia  diapers:  French  linen  cambrics:  cambric  linen 
handkerchiefs:  lawns:  German  estopillas:  table  cloths  and  nap- 
idns:  damasks  and  dnllings. 

CoTTOx  AXD  wixE.  In  the  British  house  of  lords, 
JMay  9.  Lord  Jlacklund,  on  moving  that  iRe  liouse  go 
into  committee  on  this  bi!i,  shortly  explained  its  object 

Lord  Elletiborough  said  when  the  duties  were  impos- 
ed, in  1831,  upon  cottons,  k was  proposed  to  include 
East  India  produce  of  that  description,  but  he  ohjeelet!  to 
it^  and,  on  intpsiry  into  the  probable  effects  the  imposi- 
tion of  riie  duty  would  have,  that  intention  was  abainlon- 
ed.  What  he  now  ventured  to  suggest  was  that  even  the 
small  duty  on  cottons  coming  from  the  East  Indies  should 
lie  given  up,  as  he  was  persuaded  it  vvoulcl  have  a very  be- 
neficial effect;  for  when  the  duty  was  lowered,  the  im- 
portation from  that  country  had  improved  both  in  quality 
and  quantilj^ 

The  earl  of  Ripon  saitl  he  should  be  one  of  the  last 
persons  to  oppose  any  thing  which  might  be  supposed 
beneficial  to  the  importation  of  produce  from  India,  but 
he  really  could  not  concur  in  wliat  the  noble  lord  had 
stated.  The  duties  on  East  India  produce — such  as  iu- 
■tligo,  lac,  and  other  articles,  tvitlt  tlie  exception  of  sugar, 
which  formed  another  consideration  on  other  grounds — 
were  next  to  nothing;  and  so  far  as  an  increase  of  their 
consumption  depended,  lie  was  induced  to  believe  no  such 
effect  would  follow.  He  must  therefore  oppose  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  noble  lord. 

Lord  Ellenborough  thought  there  was  another  duty  wor- 
thy consideration,  which  underwent  an  alteration  at  the 
same  time — 'viz:  in  1 831 — he  meant  the  wine  dtity.  So  far 
from  that  duty  being  favorable  to  the  revenue,  it  had  pro- 
duced, if  he  mlglit  so  term  it,  a loss  of  £5,000.  The  con- 
sumption liad  not  increased,  as  was  argued  would  be  the 
case,  nor  had  the  revenue  benelitted  thereby.  -He  thought, 
therefore  the  sultject  was  deserving  the  attention  of  mi- 
nisters with  a view  of  alteration. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdo-vm  said  that  with  respect  to 
the  article  of  wine,  the  subject  had  not  had  a fair  trial, 
for  last  year,  owing  to  the  prevailing  disorder  which  was 
spread  throughout  the  country,  the  light  wines  were  not 
drunk.  He  defended  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  his 
majesty’s  ministers  in  the  course  they  liad  pursued,  both 
with  respect  to  llie  alteration  in  the  wine  duties,  and  the 
duties  on  cottons,  and  printed  cottons. 

Lord  Anckta7.id  saaA  tliat  during  the  last  three  months 
there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  importiition  of  wines, 
and  that  last  year  the  falling  off  of  the  duties  arose  from 
there  not  being  so  great  a demand  for  light  wines,  Imt  the 
stronger  desci-iptiou  of  wines  bad  increased  in  the  quan- 
tity imported. 

'fhe  bill  then  went  through  a committee. 

“Deau  letteus.  In  the  general  post  ofhee  at  Waslt- 
ington,  there  is  one  department  for  the  examination  of 
dead  Ictlei's,  wliich  hasa  superintendent  and  five  clerks.” 

The  above  paragragli,  wliich  we  finfl  in  circulation  in 
the  newspapers,  reminds  us  to  say,  that  the  number  of) 
dead  letters  relunied  to  the  genei  al  post  o-TTice,  and  there  { 


examined,  &c.  amounts  to  the  enormous  number  of  six 
hundred  thousand  annually.  This  bi-anch  of  the  post  of- 
fice is  under  excellent  regulations.  Every  thing  of  value 
is  carefully  preserved,  to  be  restored  to  its  owners,  if 
they  can  be  found.  hit. 

Napoleon,  by  Ids  will  made  at  St.  Helena,  left  to  his 
son  his  arms,  which  he  thus  describcd-«“My  arms, 
namely,  iny  sword,  the  same  which  I wore  at  Austerlitz, 
the  sabre  of  Sobieski,my  poiniard,  my  cutlass,  kc.  ” — M. 
M.  Bertrand,  Marchand,  and  otlier  companions  of  Napo- 
leon’s exile  were  appointed  depositaries,  anrl  were  to 
transmit  the  objects  deposited  in  their  hands  to  the  son 
ol  Napoleon  on  his  attaining  the  age  of  16.  When  young 
Napoleon  became  of  age  he  was  laboririg  under  a moi-tal 
disease,  and  died  before  he  could  receive  his  father’s  le- 
gacy. The  objects  are  still  in  the  hands  of  the  deposita- 
ries, who  have  thought  }M'0[>er  to  take  counsel’s  opinion 
as  to  w hat  they  are  to  do  in  order  to  be  legally  disengag- 
ed from  res{)onsibility.  M.  Palorny,  an  advocate  for  the 
royal  court  of  Paris,  has  drawn  up  an  opinion,  in  which  he 
proposes  tlie  lollowiog  three  questions: — '“Do  the  arms 
of  Napoleon  belong  to  Maria  Louisa,  that  is  to  say  the 
Austrian?  Do  they  belong  to  the  father’s  family  at  Rome? 
Do  they  belong  to  the  French  nation?  I'he  opinion  of  M- 
Odillon  Barrot,  Paillet,  and  Philip  Dupin,  in  conformity 
with  that  of  M.  Patorny,  is,  that  the  arms  of  Napoleon 
are  national  property,  and  that  the  state  has  a right  to 
claim  them,  to  1^  deposited  in  a public  establishment. 

[J\'.  Y.  Standard. 

MELANCHOLY  CONDITION! 

From  the  Georgia  Telegraph. 

The  summer  is  a season  of  leisure  with  a great  many — ■ 
and  from  a spirit  of  liberality,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  tra- 
velling about  and  seeing  the  country,  h'rom  the  state  of 
Georgia  alone,  not  fewer  than  1,000  come  every  year.  * 
Tiiese  cannot  .spend  on  an  average  less  than  $500  a piece, 
making  a total  of  $500,000  a t^ear,  drawn  from  that  state, 
and  paid  to  her  neighbors.  No  wonder  that  the  south  is 
every  day  growing  poor,  and  the  north  much  richer, 
when  the  odtls  is  so  much  against  it.  Now  if  this  ex- 
change w'ere  mutual,  I would  recommend  a frequent  in- 
tercommunication. But  it  is  not  llie  fact.  Wlio  ever  goes 
to  the  south  to  spend  seasons!  If  a visit  is  made  there,  it 
is  to  collect  money.  You  have  travellers  enough  from  the 
nortli — such  as  they  are — but  they  carry  no  money  wiUi 
them.  They  either  go  to  peddle,  to  beg,  or  to  dun!  lu 
all  of  which  ctqiacities  you  see  a jilenty. 

Let  us  look  to  the  various  ways  in  which  the  north 


fleeces  the  south,  besides  the  tariff: 

Spent  for  pleasure  as  above  named,  $500,000 

100  Medical  students  eacli  year,  at  $600  60,000 

20  Law  do.  do.  600  12,000 

20  Ministerial  do.  do.  400  8,000 

100  Females  300  30,000 


Northern  shoes  and  boots 1,000,000 

Saddles  and  bridles, 100,000 

Carriages  and  harness 80,000 

Leathei* 10,009 

Ready-rhade  clothing 100,000 

"Watches,  clocks  and  jewelry 100,000 

Household  furniture 100,000 

Paper 100,000 

Newspapers 10,000 

Books 20,000 

Medicine 10,000 

Homespuns 10,000 

Calicoes,  &c 100,000 


Besides  wh.at  is  paid  for  northern  beef,  butter,  cheese, 
potatoes,  garden  seeds,  pork,  horses,  mules,  &c.  amount- 
ing to  a sum  almost  beyond  calculation. 

You  may  say  I am  getting  warm  on  the  subject — and 
so  1 am.  I cannot  help  getting  warm  every  time  1 think 
about  it.  I sliall  curtail  ray  tour  of  one-half  its  lengtli, 
and  fetnrn  to  Georgia  as  speedilj^  as  possible,  wbei-e  I 
shall  .study  economy  by  confining  my  expenditures  as  far 
as  practicable  to  my  own  state. 

*VVUy  do  they?  wliy  shouldtliey.^ 


Ed.  Reg- 
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[The  preceding  appears  to  be  extracted  from  the  let- 
ter of  some  full-blooded  Georgian,  who  was 
his  own  slate  by  spending  his  own  money  elsewhere.] 
{)C|-Truly — lliis  is  a fiightful  picture;  but  it  falls  far 
short  of  the  l eality ! Only  2,30U,0U0  dollars  enumerated. 
The  cheese  and  garden  seeds,  and  the  €t  cetera^  (which 
include  “wooden  nutmegs”  and  “horn  gun-flints”)  how- 
ever, by  the  aid  of  a lively  imagination,  may  make  the 
whole  sum  three  millions.  But  that  isn’t  near  enough — 
to  settle  the  “balance  of  trade!” — for  Georgia  exports  a 
great  deal  more  than  that  value  to  “the  north;”  and  we 
should  like  to  know  why  the  rule  which  the  “Georgia 
Telegraph”  applies  to  the  north  is  “abominable,”  “ro- 
guish” and  “rascally,”  when  applied,  by  “the  north,”  to 
England? 

In  the  last  year,  we  imported  34,848,562  dollars  worth 
of  goods  from  England,  of  which  “the  north”  (and  the 
west)  consumed  at  least  three-fourths,  or  say,  26,000,000. 
The  whole  export  to  England,  of  domestic  products,  in  the 
last  year  was  valued  at  26,632,068 

Deduct — Cotton  21,262,900 

Tobacco  2,319,596 

Rice  419,682 

24,002,178 


2,629,890 

Leaving  only  2,629,890  for  the  value  of  the  exports  of 
the  north  and  the  west  to  pay  for  the  26  millions  worth  of 
British  goods  consumed  by  them! 

Isn’t  “what’s  good  for  this  goose  good  for  the  gander?” 
^there  is  a balance  of  trade  against  Georgia,  in  her  rela- 
tions with  the  north — what  sort  of  an  argument  may  be 
made  why  Georgia  should  “cw/”  tliese  relations,  which 
the  north  may  not  also  use  with  resjiect  to  England? 
Won’t  the  “rule  work  both  ways?”  Is  a rule  of  right 
in  the  south,  a rule  of  wrong  in  the  north?  I'ry  again. 
This  “pistol  has  missed  fire,”  or  “kicked  its  owner 
over;”"— no  matter  which. 

THE  CH^ROKEES. 

From  the  Charleston  Courier. 

The  Cherokee  council  assembled  at  Red  Hill,  on  the  13th  ult. 
to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  accepting  the  offer  of 
the  general  government,  recently  made  them  for  their  claim  to 
lands  on  this  side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  generally  attended  on 
the  part  of  the  intelligent  portion  of  the  people,  and  very  nu- 
merously attended  by  the  common  Indians.  They  remained  in 
council  several  days,  upon  this  all  important  subject,  and  have 
at  length  dispersed  without  agreeing  to  the  liberal  proposition  of 
the  general  government,  which  should  have  been  by  all  means 
so  very  desirable  to  them.  This  result  is  attributed,  by  the  Au- 
. raria  (Geo.)  Herald,  from  which  the  particulars  are  taken,  to  a 
chief,  named  John  Ross,  who,  it  would  appear,  possesses  much 
influence  over  the  Indians,  and  is  very  unfavorable  to  the  gene- 
ral government,  and  to  the  people  ofGeorgiain  particular.  Many 
of  the  most  enlightened  chiefs  are  said  to  have  advocated  the 
acceptance  of  the  proposition,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
“sons  of  the  forest”  should  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  sway- 
ed by  one  who  has  more  probably  acted  from  personal  motives, 
rather  than  the  advantage  of  those  whom  he  was  advising. 

The  Milledgeville  Federal  Union,  states  that  the  Indians  have 
,only  postponed  making  a treaty,  until  the  meeting  of  congress, 
and  to  prevent  any  unnecessary  delay  after  that  time,  an  explor- 
ing party  is  to  visit  the  Arkansas  country  during  the  present 
summer;  and  remarks,  “we  believe  that  our  Indian  controver- 
sies are  rapidly  approaching  a harmonious  and  satisfactory  close” 
—but  from  the  confident  manner  in  which  the  Herald  asserts 
that  the  council  has  broken  up,  and  its  feeing  nearer  the  place  at 
which  that  body  assembled  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  has 
given  the  more  correct  statement. 

From  the  Cherokee  Phccnix^  May  Wth. 

U will  be  recollected  in  1821,  the  rev.  H.  Clauder  missionary 
of  the  Moravians,  stationed  in  this  vicinity,  with  a flourishing 
school,  and  a prosperous  church  was  arrested  by  the  Georgia 
guard,  and  ten  days  given  him  to  remove  without  Georgia,  which 
he  was  compelled  to  do;  and  after  leaving  a valuable  improve- 
ment he  returned  to  the  society  in  Salem,  N.  C.  Mr.  Clauder 
was  again  sent  out  by  the  society  to  Sjning  Phice  to  supersede 
the  rev.  G.  Byhal,  and  received  the  appointment  of  post  master 
at  that  place.  This  appointment  placed  him  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  general  government,  and  seemed  to  secure  his  resi- 
dence as  a missionary  there,  without  t,he  molestation  of  the 
Georgia  authorities.  But  it  appears  that  the  learned  Georgians 
are  wretchedly  behind  the  Roman  notions  ofjustice,  they  have 
not  the  “perpetual  will  of  doing  right;”  they  surveyed  the  Chero- 
kee country,  placed  Mr.  C.  in  a lot  with  a respectable  Indian, 
drew  for  It,  then  granted  by  the  goverrmr,  and  the  worthy  mis- 
sionary with  his  post  office  commission,  was  driven  off  from  a 
valuable  improvement  by  the  drawer,  utterly  destroying  two 
missionary  stations  in  the  Cherokces  of  the  U-irtlHcn 


The  national  government  have  a character  to  sustain,  and  it  i» 
with  that  government  to  see  her  own  citizens  protected  from 
the  persecution  of  usurpers. 

Again:  At  Ellijay,  an  industrious  Indian  had  by  his  steady  ha- 
bits, improved  his  premises  to  be  of  considerable  value,  when  it 
was  drawn  by  one  of  the  lottery  gamblers  in  Georgia.  The  for- 
tunate holder  of  the  ticket  applied  to  the  governor  for  a grant 
which  was  given  him,  on  his  assurance  that  there  was  no  Indian 
occupant  on  it.  The  fortunate  drawer  gathered  up  his  all,  in- 
cluding some  two  or  three  pistols,  and  moved  to  the  Cherokee 
country,  loaded  his  pistols,  entered  the  possession  of  Oolaw- 
lunsta,  pointing  one  at  him,  and  drove  the  innocent  Cherokee 
from  his  well  cultivated  field,  and  he  was  without  a home  the 
last  account  we  had. 

The  Cherokees  are  doomed  to  suffer. 


The  Washington  Telegraph,  contains  a letter  of  judge  Clay- 
ton, of  Georgia,  respecting  the  negotiation  which  the  executive 
of  the  United  States  pursued  last  winter  with  the  Cherokee 
delegation  in  congress.  The  Judge  ludkes  the  following  state- 
ments: 

“The  administration  believed,  and  had  so  given  out,  that  there 
would  be  no  difliculty  in  procuring  a treaty,  and  public  opinion 
seemed  to  be  settled  in  that  expectation,  and  gratified  at  the 
prospect  of  such  an  issue.  The  first  intimation  of  a contrary  re- 
sult came  from  the  secretary  of  war  himself,  and  that  on  the 
evening  before  congress  adjourned.  On  that  evening,  being 
Friday,  and  the  day  after  the  passage  of  the  force  bill,  gov.  Cass 
came  to  the  capital,  and  sent  in  for  one  of  the  members  from 
Georgia.  His  message  was  delivered  to  me;  I immediately  wait- 
ed upon  him.  He  commenced  by  observing,  that  he  had  called 
to  request  an  interview  with  the  Georgia  representation,  at  his 
office,  on  the  next  morning  at  10  o’clock,  and  then  said,  the  ob- 
ject of  it  was  to  consult  us  as  to  the  course  necessary  to  be  pur- 
sued in  relation  to  the  treaty  with  the  Cherokees.  He  stated, 
he  considered  the  government  had  been  trifled  with  by  their  de- 
legation; that  after  giving  every  reasonable  indication  of  their 
intentions  to  treat,  they  had  strangely  and  suddenly  broken  off 
the  negotiation.  He  remarked  that  several  propositions  had 
passed  between  them  from  time  to  time;  and  that,  finally,  the 
Indians  asked  to  know  what  the  government  would  give  for 
their  lands,  in  a round  sum,  and  they  would  go  off  on  their  own 
“hook,”  as  they  expressed  it.  He  said  he  replied,  two  millions 
and  a halfof  dollars.  They  took  time  to  consider  the  offer,  and 
on  yesterday  morning,  Thursday,  he  stated,  they  called  to  inquire 
if  the  president  would  give  no  more.  He  answered,  perhaps  the 
president  would  give  a little  more,  rather  than  the  treaty  should 
tail;  they  rejoined,  that  unless  he  would  give  a great  deal  more, 
there  was  no  use  for  further  negotiations.  To  this  remark, 
which  he  said  surprised  him  very  much,  he  replied,  ‘meet  me 
at  the  president’s  to-morrow  morning,  Friday,  and  we  will  as- 
certain what  additional  sum  the  president  will  give  you.’  They 
promised  to  do  so,  but  to  his  astonishment  they  had  failed,  and 
had  addressed  him  a note,  requesting  to  know  when  it  .should 
suit  the  president  to  admit  them  to  take  leave  of  him.  Now, 
said  he,  we  have  some  idea  of  offering  three  millions  for  their 
land,  and  I wish  to  know  whether  your  delegation  will  advise 
the  ineasure.  I answered  without  hesitation,  that  I would— 
nay,  it  necessary,  he  ought  to  give  more.  For  though  it  was  too 
inuch,  yet  it  was  a property  we  ought  to  have  had  long  ago;  our 
citizens  had,  and  were  daily  acquiring  it  under  a late  disposition 
of  it  by  the  state,  were  going  into  the  possession  of  it,  and  as  we 
could  never  consent,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might, 
to  have  that  possesion  disturbed,  I did  think,  for  the  sake  of 
peace,  and  the  adjustment  of  a much  vexed  and  e.xciting  ques- 
tion, that  the  land  could  scarcely  be  purchased  too  dearly. 

“I  promised  to  meet  him  next  morning,  and  accordingly  did 
so,  finding  none  other  of  our  delegation  there  but  judge  Wayne. 

I repeated  what  I hud  said  on  the  evening  before,  in  which 
judge  Wayne  concurred,  and  he  said  he  would  draw  up  a writ- 
ten communicatioii  to  that  effect,  and  obtain  the  signatures  of 
the  whole  representation,  which  I approved,  and  had  no  doubt 
It  would  meet  with  the  similar  a|q>robation  of  the  rest  of  the  de- 
legation. I heard  no  more  of  it,  congress  adjourned  next  even- 
ing, and  the  members  separated.  I afterwards  understood  that 
three  niillions  of  dollars  had  been  offered  by  the  government,  and 
that  the  Indians  had  proposed  to  submit  the  offer  to  a meeting 
of  the  nation,  some  time  in  this  month;  if  tliey  would  agree  to 
take  it,  there  would  be  a treaty.” 


CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

The  recent  election  of  a president  of  this  company  hav«> 
ingexcitetl  considerable  attention,  we  are  induced  to  re- 
ccu'd  tlie  votes  given,  &c.  as  we  find  them  stated  in  the 
National  lutclligcncer.” 

For  president. 

Jolin  H.  Eaton  5,054  C.  F.  Mercer  3,430 

For  directors. 

7,360  Etiward  Lucas  4,627 

7,810  A.  Stewart  .3,8.34 

8,821  F.  Thomas  3.017 


William  Price 
,T.  ,T.  Abert 
W.  Guritoa 
W.  Smith 
P.  Janiiey 
R.  H.  Henderson 


Tlie  fit's!  six  elected 


10,281 

10,180 

5,643 
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The  vote  for  Mr.  Eaton  was  made  up  of  the  following 
parts: 

I'he  United  States  2,008  votes. 

'I'he  corpoi-ation  of  W^ashington  2,008  votes. 

Individual  stockholders  1,038  voles. 

For  president,  the  proxies  of  the  state  of  JVIaryland 
(Mr.  Fori'est  and.  Mr.  JMcCuUoh)  were  divided;  and  so 
were  those  of  the  corporation  of  Georgetown.  The  voles, 
therefore,  of  both  these  interests  were  lost. 

Had  these  two  latter  interests  been  voted  upon,  and 
the  vote  been  (as  expected)  for  Mr.  jyiercer^  it  would 
have  added  to  his  vote. 

For  Maryland 1,290  votes 

Georgetown. 508  votes 

and  would  have  elected  him  by  a majority  of  182  votes: 
The  aggregate  vote  for  Mr.  Mercer  was  composed  of 
the  following  particulars; 

1‘he  state  of  Virginia  570  votes. 

Corporation  of  Alexandria  508  votes. 

Individual  stockholders  2,362  votes. 

Of  the  votes  of  individual  stockholders,  therefore,  Mr. 
Mercer  received  2,362  to  Mr.  Eaton's  1,038.” 

“The  directors  attempted  to  be  put  in  by  political  in- 
fluence, were  signally  defeated.*  It  seems  as  if  Mr.  JVIer- 
cer  was  the  only  sacrifice  upon  which  a majority  could  be 
brought  to  act  together. 

“In  the  election  of  directors  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  Janney  received  seventeen  hundred  votes 
more  than  the  joint  vote  for  president.  This  was  caused 
by  the  votes  of  Maryland  and  Georgetown  not  being  di- 
vided in  their  case,  and  the  aggregate  thereof,  being 
1,798  votes,  being  given  in  their  favor.” 

“The  list  of  directors,  however,  is  an  unexceptionable 
one,  and  some  of  them  have  much  practical  experience  in 
the  business  of  the  canal  company.” 

“At  an  adjourned  general  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
of  this  company,  held  on  a subsequent  day,  at  which  were 
represented  the  United  States,  the  state  of  Maryland,  the 
stale  of  Virginia,  the  corporations  of  Washington,  Alex- 
andria and  Georgetown,  and  a majority  of  the  individual 
stockholders,  the  following  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
McCullohy  on  behalf  of  the  state  of  Maryland,  was 
adopted: 

“ '■Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  stockholders  of 
‘the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  are,  in  the  opi- 
‘nion  of  this  meeting,  due  IoChaulks  Fexton  Mehcek 
‘for  the  zeal,  ability,  care  and  fidelity,  which  he  has  dis- 
‘played  in  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  of  president 
‘of  this  company;  and  that,  in  consideration  of  the  atten- 
‘tion  bestowed  and  expenses  incurred  by  him,  whilst  ren- 
‘dering  many  services  to  this  corporation  that  did  not 
‘pertain  to  that  office,  the  president  and  directors  be,  and 
‘they  are  hereby  authorised  and  directed  to  pay  to  him 
‘tlie  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  in  addition  to  his  pay  as 
‘president.  ’ 

“This  resolution  received  an  unanimous  vote,  except 
the  corporation  of  Georgetown,  who  preferred  a diffei-ent 
sum  for  the  extra  allowance,  but  concurred  in  the  s[)irit 
of  the  resolution. 

“A  motion  was  then  made,  from  the  same  quarter,  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  president  of  the  company,  to  begin 
at  this  date,  from  two  to  three  thousand  dollars;  and  also 
to  establish  the  office  of  superintendent  general,  or  engi- 
neer in  chief,  to  the  canal.  There  propositions  were, 
after  considerable  debate,  postponed  to  August  next,  to 
which  time  the  general  meeting  was  then  adjourned.” 

{jd=An  unanimous  vote,  with  such  acknowledgments 
of  services  rendered  by  general  Mercer — immediately 
after  such  a dismissal  of  him ! It  partakes  strongly  of  the 
absurd,  or  the  ridiculous. 

— 

WATER  WORKS. 

PHILADELPHIA  AND  WILMINGTON. 

From  the  Delaware  Journal. 

The  subjoined  view  of  die  Fairmount  water  xuorks,  which  re- 
flect so  much  credit  upon  the  spirit  and  entei prise,  and  contri- 
bate  so  essentially  to  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  our  neigh 


bors  of  Philadelphia,  is  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Herald. 
The  writer  has  certainly  not  laid  too  much  stress  upon  the  im- 
portance of  these  works;  for  among  all  public  improvements, 
there  are  none  which  philanthropists  or  economists  can  view 
with  more  approving  regard,  none  which  more  justify  and  call 
for  liberal  and  muniheent  expenditure,  than  those  which  have 
for  their  object  the  supply  and  distribution  of  an  abundance 
of  pure  and  wholesome  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  a large  and 
populous  city.  It  is  not  in  a spirit  of  mere  vanity,  that  we  in- 
troduce here  a notice  of  the  water  works  of  our  own  town;  but 
because  our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  subject  by  the  an- 
nexed statement,  and  because,  too,  we  feel  a justifiable  pride  in 
doing  honor  to  the  enterprise,  the  discernment  and  skill  which 
have,  in  this  respect,  placed  Wilmington  on  an  equality  with 
any  other  town,  we  believe,  in  the  world.  The  waterworks 
constructed  in  this  place,  in  1827,  are  remarkable  for  their  sim- 
plicity, their  excellence  and  efficiency — and  when  we  consider 
that  they  were  constructed  for  a population  of  7,000,  it  will  be 
admitted,  that  there  is  no  vain  boast  in  claiming  for  them  ail  the 
credit  which  has  been  given  to  Philadelphia  for  those  water 
works  upon  which  she  so  justly  prides  herself,  and  which,  em- 
bracing the  city  and  precincts,  supply  a population  probably  of 
150,000. 

The  present  water  works  in  this  place,  have  cost  about  65,000 
dollars. 

Iron  pipes.  There  have  been  laid  since  1827 — 28,371  feet,  or 
nearly  5^  miles. 

Fire  plugs — 62. 

Amount  of  water  and  mill  rents,  at  the  present  time,  ^d,350. 

About  ^‘40,000  had  been  expended  for  the  introduction  t)f  wa- 
ter, before  the  present  works  were  constructed;  making  the 
whole  expense  incurred  by  the  town  for  tliis  purpose,  about 
105,000  dollars. 

The  machinery  by  which  this  city  is  now  supplied  with  water, 
consists  of  a mill  situated  on  the  Brandywine,  which  cost  28,000 
dollars,  from  which  the  water  is  impelled  by  a forcing  pump, 
through  a line  of  pipes,  2,122  feet  in  length,  to  the  reservoir  at 
the  summit  of  the  town,  109  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water. 
This  reservoir  consists  of  two  basins,  each  83  feet  by  78,  and  10 
feet  in  depth.  They  contain  a^bout  11,000  hogsheads,  or  eleven 
millions  of  gallons  of  water.  Tt  requires  forty  hours  to  fill  the 
reservoirs,  which  contain  an  average  supply  of  a week  or  ten 
days — the  usual  consumption  being  from  140  to  160,000  gallons  a 
day.  The  mill  is  rented  at  $750  per  annum,  and  the  reservoir 
is  filled  at  the  expense  of  the  lessees.  From  these  works,  Wil- 
mington is  furnished  with  a copious  and  ample  supply  of  the 
purest  water— ample  either  for  comfort,  luxury  or  security 
against  fire — insomuch,  that  we  repeat  that,  in  all  these  particu- 
lars, it  yields  to  no  other  town  upon  earth. 

FAIRMOUNT  WATER  WORKS. 

Philadelphia  has  never  been  wanting  in  a proper  spirit  where 
objects  of  real  utility  were  to  be  gained.  The  most  conspicuous 
of  her  public  improvements,  is  the  Fairmount  works. 

We  have  only  leisure  to  present  our  readers  with  the  follow- 
ins  outline  of  the  operations  of  this  truly  magnificent  work.  At 
a future  period  we  propose  filling  up  our  sketch. 

The  increase  of  revenue  from  water  rents  in  1832  over  183), 
was  as  follows: 


City 

$2,928 

00 

Northern  Liberties 

1,250 

00 

Spring  Garden 

1,829 

25 

Southwark 

762 

25 

Moyamensing 

394 

50 

$7,163 

00 

The  receipts  for  the  water  rents  in  1833, 

, amount, 

In  the  city  proper,  to 

• $46,110 

2.) 

Northern  Liberties 

15,139 

75 

Spring  Garden 
Southwark 

8,010 

7,4^13 

00 

25 

Moy.amensing 

394 

50 

Total 

$77,567 

75 

The  expenditures  for  working  machinery 

at  Fairmount, 

and  for  materials 

For  salaries  and  incidental  expenses 

^3 

.$5,100 

Iron  pipes.  There  have  been  laid  from  October,  1819,  to 
January  1st,  1833 — 

In  the  city  248,261  feet — or  47  miles. 

Northern  Liberties  57,895  do ' 

Southwark  38,779  do  gsi  miles. 

Spring  Garden  36,349  do 

Moyamensing  4,217  do^ 


Total  385,501  feet— or  72i  miles. 

Fire  plugs.  The  number  of  fire  pings  in  the  city  is— 375 
Northern  Liberties 
Southwark 

66 


Spring  Garden 
Moyamensing 


8 


*A.  Stewart,  (if  the  member  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania), 
we  suppose,  was  not  attempted  to  be  put  in  by  the  influence  al- 
luded to.  Ed.  Reg. 


• Total 

The  dam  across  the  Schuylkill  at  Fairmount  is  1,416  feet  in 
length,  and  six  feet  si.x  inches  above  high  tide. 
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Fourteen  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- two  families  and 
factories  are  supplied  with  water — and  the  daily  consumption  is 
at  present  about  32,000,000  gallons.  This  quantity  will  shortly 
be  increased  upwards  of  thirty-five  millions  of  gallons  per  day. 

The  cost  of  the  present  works  amounts  to  one  million  two 
hundred  and  seventy-nine  thousand  eight  hurnlred  and  thirty- 
four  dollius.  The  whole  amount  actually  expended  by  the  city 
of  Pliiladelphiafor  tlie  iniroduciion  of  the  Schuylkill  water,  from 
1799  to  Uie  first  of  January,  1833,  exceeds  two  millions  sixty- 
three  thousand  dollars. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

The  following  was  the  increase  of  water  rents  in  1832: 

City  of  Philadelphia  ;j^2,928  00 

Northern  Liberties  1,250  00 

Spring  Garden  1,829  25 

Southwark  762  25 

Moyamensing  394  50 

The  following  are  the  water  rents  of  the  city  for  1832: 

City  ^46,610  25 

Northern  Liberties  15,139  75 

Spring  Garden  8,010  00 

Southwark  7,413  25 

Moyamensing  394  50 


To  Hambfo 
“ Bremen 
“ Amsterdam 
“ Rotterdam 
“ Antwerp 
“ Havre 
“ Trieste 
“ London  all  sorts 


The  estimate  of  expenses 


^•77,567  75 
25,986  52 


Balanee  ®5l,581  23 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  estimate  of  expenses  for 
the  year,  include  the  cost  of  laying  iron  pipes,  which  is  a means 
of  increasing  the  revenue. 

The  whole  amount  chargeable  to  salaries  in  connexion  with 
the  water  works,  is  only  ^3,240  00. 

— -..►>©  ® ©♦«♦<— 

FOREIGN  STATISTICS. 

Egypt.  The  following  statement  of  the  military  and 
naval  force  of  this  resuscitated  empire,  is  from  a late  fo- 
reign paper. 

Military  force — 

Maghreven  soldiers 211 

Bedouins 5,370 

French 15 

Hoouara,  irregular  calvary  of  Upper  Egypt 3,435 

Soldiers  belonging  to  the  marine. 25,143 

Artillery 6,357 

Ballagi,  sappers  or  pioneers 3,942 

Regular  cavalry 7,972 

Regular  infantry 70,011 

Generals,  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  irregular  ca- 
valry and  infantry 17,998 

Attached  to  the  army 3,483 


Total  193,932 

These  forces  are  distributed  as  follows— 

Mecca  :md  Hedjuz 13,223 

Egypt 5.3,511 

Negroland 7,460 

Candia 8,183 

In  the  camp 82,644 

In  the  arsenal  at  Alexandria 8,358 

Marine,  staff  and  military  schools 20,273 


193,932 

List  of  the  men  of  war  composing  the  Egyptian  fleet  in 


1 Thi’ee-decker  of 

3 Tu'o-deckers  of. 

“ 30  “ 

1 Do.  of, 

“ 30  “ 

6 Frigates  of. 

“ 30  “ 

1 Do.  of. 

....  60 

“ 42  “ 

6 Corvettes  of. 

“ 10  “ 

7 Brigs  of. 

4 Fire-ships 

1 Cutter 

“ 12  “ 

30  vessels. 

1 ,201 

ic 

At  this  moment  there  are  4 

vessels 

building,  viz:  3 of 

In  1832. 

7.600.000  lbs. 
828  000 

2,25l|l)00 

4.170.000 

1.321.000 

3.140.000 

3.275.000 

4.426.000 


In  1833. 

2.175.000  lbs. 
616,000 

2.229.000 

1.465.000 

1.596.000 

3.362.000 

2.900.000 

4.622.000 


100  guns  each,  and  another  three-decker,  the  latte 
anotlier  are  to  be  ready  to  be  launched  at  the  end  of  Marcl 

Coffee.  A London  cii-cnlar  of  13th  April  says — ^Cof- 
fee is  gaining  favor;  coloury  sorts  have  advanced  from  the 
lowest  point  to  5@6s. ; St.  Domingo  and  ,T:iva  sorts  are 
saleable;  Brazil,  lieingaliundant,  is  rather  neglected.  The 
im])ortations  of  coffee  from  1st  January  to  3lst  March  are 
about  as  follows— 


27,011, (XX)  19,056,000 

Presenting  a falling  off  in  the  imports  of  eight  millions, 
the  stock  of  coffee  in  London  is  less  by  12,000  bags  fo- 
x-eign,  and  17,500  bags  East  India,  than  on  the  l^t  Janua- 
I'y,  in  consequence  of  heavy  exports  to  the  above  conti- 
nental poi'ts,  which  has  swelled  the  imports  at  those 
places,  probably  thi-ee  or  four  millions  more  than  they 
otherwise  would  appear;  the  falling  off  in  the  imports  is 
therefoi’e  nearly  twelve  millions,  from  w hich  deduct  three 
nxillions  detained  since. 

Bermuda  papers  to  the  21st  inst.  liave  been  received  at 
New  Yoi'k.  The  value  of  the  imports  into  the  Bermudas 
in  1832,  was  £97,354  sterling,  of  which  £49,219  was 
from  the  United  States.  The  amount  of  exports  was 
only  £25,287 — of  which  £2,882  was  to  the  U.  States. 

Calcutta.  The  debts  of  Messrs.  Alexander  & Co. 
have  been  ascei’tained  by  the  special  assignees  to  amount 
to  34,400,000  rupees,  and  the  assets  to  17,500,000,  exclu- 
sive of  balances  considered  doubtful  or  bad,  amounting  to 

29.830.000,  a part  of  whiclx  may  probably  be  recovered. 
The  inhabitants  of  several  diitricts,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
di’as,  are  suffering  from  famine  and  disease. 

Public  debt  of  Great  Britain.  A paper  recent- 
ly laid  before  the  Bi-itish  liouse  of  commons,  on  a call 
for  the  information,  contains  some  cui-ious  particulars  as 
to  the  munlier  of  the  holders  of  the  funded  public  debt  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  amount  held  by  each.  It  appears 
that  there  were  about  279,000  persons  having  properly  in 
the  public  securities,  of  whom  only  71  drew  dividends  of 
£2,000  and  upw  ards.  There  wei'e  103  holding  in  trust 
for  societies  and  corporations,  but  only  71  as  individuals. 
The  number  drawing  less  than  £200  per  annum  was 

263.000.  To  this  279,000  might  be  added,  about  250,000 
who  bad  property  in  the  savings’  banks.  Thei-e  were 
therefore  540,000  families  whose  propei-ty  was  invested 
on  the  credit  and  faith  of  the  countiy. 

London  bf.ggary.  The  number  of  vagrant  beggars 
now  in  London  is  supposed  to  exceed  40,000.  The  num- 
ber of  paupers  I'elieved  in  London  in  one  year  w'as 
116,416.  The  money  i-aised  by  the  poor  rates  was 
$1,016,020  96;  being  13s.  5^d.  sterling  per  head  on  the 
population. 

Protestant  Episcofal  church,  Paris.  The  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  first  Protestant  Episcopal  church  ever 
built  in  Paris,  was  lai<l  on  the  23d  of  April,  in  the  rue 
d’Aguesseau,  Faubourg  St.  Honoi-e,  by  the  right  revei’end 
bishop  Luscombe,  who  was  attended  by  the  rev.  Ur.  Prit- 
chard, the  I’ev.  G.  Lefevre,  S.  Bi-ereton,  W.  M.  Bevan 
and  VV.  Wood.  Several  of  the  French  Protestant  pas- 
tors, and  a large  number  from  the  departments,  who  had 
assembled  in  Paris  to  attend  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
Protestant  Bible  society,  were  present. 

The  North  Holland  canal  is  32  feet  deep,  120  feet 
wide,  and  extends  from  the  point  of  the  Y nearest  Am- 
sterdam as  far  as  tlie  Helder,  a distance  of  16  leagues. 
No  steamboats  are  allowed  to  ply  upon  it;  but  wlien  a 
ship  of  war  or  other  large  vessel  has  occasion  to  pass  it, 
it  is  tewed  by  horses,  to  the  number  iierhaps  of  twenty 
on  either  side,  and  lest  it  should  not  be  obedient  to  the 
helm,  ropes  are  also  attached  to  the  ship’s  quarters,  which 
are  held  by  men  on  the  lowing  paths,  to  keep  the  vessel 
steadily  in  the  centre,  where  the  water  is  deepest.  The 
locks  are  fifty  feet  wide  and  220  feet  in  length;  they  are 
four  in  number — tw'o  ascending  and  two  descending. 

Law — IN  England,  At  the  Salop  assizes  a special 
jury  case  was  tried,  in  which  the  question  turned  entirely 
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Upon  the  identity  of  a horse  valued  at  £20.  The  plain- 
tiff obtained  a verdict  for  that  sum.  The  law  charges  are 
expected  to  amount  to  between  £500  and  £600.  Mr. 
Justice  Taunton,  in  addressing  the  jury,  congratulated 
the  county  of  Salop  on  tiie  extraordinary  wealth  it  pos- 
sesseil,  w’iiicli  perinitte<l  it,  w bile  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy  were  complaining  of  destitution  anti  embarras-sment, 
to* throw  away  vast  sums  in  bringing  a host  of  witnesses 
to  decide  a matter  of  £20.  1 lie  horse  was  brought  into 

couit,  and  underwent  a careful  examination  by  the  jury! 

Whiskex — IN  Scotland..  The  quantity  of  whiskey 
consumed  last  year  in  Scotland  was  4,861,515  gallons; 
being  about  700, OuO  gallons  less  than  for  the  year  liefore, 
and  about  1,200,000  less  than  for  the  }’ear  1830.  A\'e 
know  not  whetiier  this  great  falling  off  be  occasioned  by 
smuggling,  by  temperance  societies,  or  by  the  disti-ess  of 
the  numutacturing  population.  'I'lie  export  from  Scot- 
land to  Ireland  was  470,000  gallons  only,  and  to  England 
12,360,000.  We  fear  that  the  giant  smuggler  is  again 
abroad. 

Excise  officeiis  (Scotland.)  There  are  16  collectors 
of  excise,  whose  salaries  amount  to  £6,950.  Eighteen 
collectors’  clerks,  siilary  £2,590.  74  supervisors,  salary 

£l4,000,  and  794  officers,  &tc.  salary  £74,788  17s.  9^/. 

Edinhurgh.  The  Scotsman  announces  that  the  cor- 
poration of  Edinburgh  is  £700,000  in  debt,  and  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  It  seems  that  the  project  of  selling 
the  town  churches  has  been  seriously  entertained  b}  some 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  council. 

Paris.  According  to  the  reports  of  the  police  of  Paris 
for  1832,  there  was  arrested  during  the  year  77,548  indi- 
viduals, of  whom  26,653  were  w omen;  25,702  drunkards 
were  placed  in  confinement,  10,291  of  them  being  w o- 
men.  The  magistrates  infiicled  punishment  upon  23,438, 
women,  and  committed  3,656  persons  to  take  their  trials 
before  the  tribunals.  In  1832  there  were  4,719  persons 
arrested  more  than  during  the  preceding  yeai’. 

Irish  poor.  It  appears  from  a parliamentary  paper 
just  published,  containing  an  account  of  the  Irish  poor 
shipped  under  |)asses  from  Liverpool,  from  1824  to  1831 
inclusive,  that  the  total  number  shipped  from  that  port 
were  as  follow:  In  1824,  2,481;  1825,  3,028;  1826,  6,428; 
1827,6,055;  1828,  4,349;  1829,  5,086;  1830,5,679;  1831, 
5,863;  making  a total,  during  those  eight  years,  of  38,969 
persons;  of  which  number,  not  less  than  23,770  w'ere 
ship[)ed  under  passes  from  Liverpool  and  other  places  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  8,723  from  Middlesex.-— 
The  total  charge  for  passing  tliese  38,969  paupers  was 
£14,253. 


CoNatJSSTS  OF  IIUSSIA  DURING  THE  LAST  SIXTX  YEARS. 
Present  pulmlation, 

1770  Bessarabia  470,000 

1771  The  Crimea  451,000  Incorporated  1783 

1785  Geoigia  400,000  Incorporated  1801 

1793  Little  Poland  and  the 

Ukraine  6,474,000 

1794  Western  Russia,  in- 

cluding Lithuania, 

Podolia,  &c.  8,448,000  Incorported 

1795  Courland  581,000 

1803  I’he  Lesghian  Sc  other 

tribes  300,000 

1806  Schirwan  133,000 

1808  Fiidand  1,350,000 

1815  Kingdom  of  Poland  4,000,000  Incorporated  1832 

■ ■ 100,000 

400,000 


1827  Erivan  and  tribes 
1829  Armenia,  See. 


Wallachia  k Moldavia  2,817,000 


Total  25,92-1,000 

Gold  and  silver  coin.  It  appears  by  an  official  state- 
ment from  the  [British]  mint  office,  that  tor  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  year  1810,  there  was  coined  at  the  mint, 
gold  to  the  amount  of  £21,493,640  and  silver  to  £12,216; 
and  for  a period  of  tw'enty  years  subsequent  to  1810,  the 


gold  coined  amounted  to  £45,387,423,  and  the  silver  to 
£9,149,411. 

Rents.  The  last  Edinhurgh  Review  says— -“It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  shew  that  the  entire  landed  rental  of 
England  and  Wales,  is,  at  this  moment,  rather  under 
than  above  thirty  millions. 

China.  The  first  specimen  of  an  anglo  Chinese  Ka- 
lendar  and  Register  has  been  ])ublished  in  China  for  iho 
year  1832.  According  to  this  authority,  the  population 
i-eturns  of  the  celestial  empire,  in  1813,  amounted  to  362 
millions;  of  which  number  the  capital,  Pekin,  alone  is 
said  to  contain  five  millions. 

English  exports!  A cargo  of  three  hundred  and  fif- 
ty young  widows  and  sjiinsters  was  lately  sent  from  Lon- 
ilon  for  the  sujjply  of  Van  Dieman’s  Land.  They  were 
decently  clad,  and  well  provided  for. 

'I'he  earl  of  Egremont  has  chartei-ed  a fine  ship,  at  Ids 
own  expense,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  emigrants  to  Ca- 
nada, from  his  own  estates  and  their  neighborhood. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  tenantiy  of  the  earl  of 
Derby  have  been  shipped  for  Canada,  in  one  vessel. 

Such  things  seem  about  to  become  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. 

I'he  state  of  society  may'  he  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing:  . _ 

On  the  27th  April,  two  families,  consisting  of  eighteen 
individuals,  were  provided  with  the  means  of  emigrating 
to  Canada  by  the  parish  of  Debden.  The  circumstances 
attending  their  departure  caused  dee*])  sympathy  for  them 
in  the  neighborhood  where  they  lived.  'I  he  fathers  of 
the  two  families  were  agi-icultural  laborers,  greatly  re- 
spected for  their  sober  and  industrious  habits,  each  had 
served  the  same  master  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  so 
generally  was  their  determination  to  leave  the  country 
regretted,  that  their  stay  was  entreated  by  all  who  knew 
them.  They',  however,  refused  to  listen  to  all  entreaties, 
and  determined  to  quit  their  native  land,  assigning  as  a 
reason  that  at  that  time  twenty  or  thirty  young  men  were 
walking  about  in  the  parish  in  a state  of  idleness,  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  employment,  and  they  therefore  saw  no 
prospect  of  a livelihood  for  their  children. 

[ Chelmsford  Ckrovide. 

English  and  French  bishops.  The  ministry  of  Eng- 
land have  proposed  to  fix  the  income  of  the  archbishops 
of  Ireland  at  £10, QUO.  The  French  chamber  of  deputies 
has  just  fixed  the  stipends  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
Catholic  primate  of  France,  at  25,000  francs,  or  exactly 
£1,000. 

— -ve  ® 

BRITISH  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS— MAY  14. 

COLONIAL  SLAVERY. 

Mr.  Stanley  presented  15  petitions  praying  for  the  immediate 
abolition  ofslavery,  and  then  upon  his  motion  the  liouse  resolved 
itself  into  a committee  of  the  whole  house  upon  the  subject  of 
negro  slavery. 

Mr.  Stanley  then  proceeded  to  address  the  committee,  and 
commenced  by  expressing  bis  confidence  tliat  the  committee 
would  not  fail  to  extend  to  him  a large  share  of  kindness  when 
they  reflected  that,  after  having  been  for  only  a short  period  in 
the  oflice  which  lie  had  the  honor  to  fill,  it  devolved  upon  him, 
in  the  discharge  ofhis  official  duty,  to  bring  under  the  considera 
tion  of  parliament  a question  of  unparalleled  niagniMide  and  im 
portanoe,  involving  greater  interest  perliaps  than  any  question 
which  had  for  many  years  been  submitted  to  the  legislature. 
This  question  also  was  surrounded  with  difficulties  of  a pe- 
culiar nature,  owing  to  the  time  at  which  it  was  brought  for- 
ward. Jii  tile  safe  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  quesiioii 
were  involved  not  only  a maritime  commerce  amounting  to 
250,000  tons  of  shii)|)ing  annually,  and  a revenue  of  between 
£5,000.000  and  £6,000,000— not  only  the  interests  of  a vast 
body  of  proprietors  resident  in  the  colonies  and  this  country, 
whose  very  existence  depended  upftn  the  issue  of  the  question, 
but  also  the  temporal  interests  of  between  700,000  and  800,000 
of  our  fellow  subjects,  and  of  thcii  descendants  throughout  ge- 
nerations yet  unborn.  'I’liis  was  not  all — it  was  impossible 
not  to  perceive  the  influence  which  the  successful,  or  unsuc- 
cessful, issue  of  the  mighty  experiment  now  about  to  be  tried 
must  have  upon  millions  of  foreign  subjects.  7’hose  were  dif- 
ficulties enougli  to  appal  any  man  who  ventured  to  bring  the 
subject  lorward.  In  the  siUiaiion  in  which  he  was  placed,  all 
that  he  eonid  do  was  to  consider  what  course  he  could  pursue 
I'  liieh  would  achieve  the  most  good,  at  the  smallest  risk  of 
evil.  The  government  was  placed  between  two  conflicting 
parties— one  having  a deep  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question, 
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intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  connected  with  the  co- 
lonies by  social  ties,  and  at  present  laboring  under  enibarrass- 
nients  which  rendered  them  doubly  Jealous  of  any  measure 
which  might  affect  tlieir  interests.  On  the  other  hand,  a uni- 
versal and  extended  expression  of  feeling  pcivadcd  the  country, 
and  tlicre  never  was  a time  when  the  deterniinalion  of  tlie  peo- 
ple was  more  absolutely  or  more  irresistably  expressed,  because 
it  was  founded  on  that  deep  religious  feeling,  on  that  solemn 
conviction  of  principle,  which  admitted  of  no  palliative  or  com- 
promise, and  which  pronounced  itself  in  a voice  to  which  no 
minister  could  be  deaf.  The  time  had  gone  by  when  parlia- 
ment could  decide  the  question  whether  slavery  should  or 
should  not  be  perpetual;  tiie  question  now  to  be  decided  was, 
what  was  the  safest,  the  speediest,  and  most  effectual  mode  of 
procuring  its  dual  and  entire  abolition.  They  were  mistaken 
who  thought  that  the  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  the  utter 
extinction  of  slaveiy  was  a feeling  of  yesterday,  that  it  was  a 
momentary  enthusiasm,  which  if  opposed  would  die  away;  it 
was  the  same  spirit  which  fifty  years  ago  pressed  upon  parlia- 
ment, and  compelled  it,  in  spite  of  alleged  national  interests, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  tile  arguments  that  could  be  urged  in  fa- 
vor of  commercial  and  prudential  considerations,  to  decree  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  wdiich  supplied  negroes  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.  If  any  body  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  back  to 
the  language  of  the  great  men  who  labored  so  successfully  to 
effect  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  they  would  find  that 
though  the  question  was  then  separated  from  that  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  the  former  was  considered  only  as  the  prelimi- 
nary step  to  the  latter.  Perhaps  he  might  be  forgiven  if  he  called 
the  attention  of  the  house  particularly  to  the  language  of  those 
distinguished  men  who  in  former  days,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Canning,  “attacked  only  the  outworks  of  the  great  fortress, 
yet  undoubtedly  looked  forward  with  a certain  conviction  in 
their  minds,  that  the  destruction  of  those  outworks  would  lead 
to  the  fall  of  the  citadel  itself.”  In  1792  Mr.  Burke  published 
his  celebrated  letter  to  Mr.  Dundas,  in  which  he  exhibited  a 
plan  which  he  called  a negro  code,  and  which  he  apologized  for 
not  having  exhibited  to  the  public  12  years  before.  That  letter 
contained  this  passage — “I  conceive  that  we  should  not  look 
IftMWthe  origin  of  the  trade  to  the  place  in  which  it  began,  but 
to  the  place  of  its  final  destination.  I therefore  was  and  still 
am  opinion  that  the  whole  work  ought  to  be  taken  up  to- 
gether, and  that  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  any  thing  which  may  be 
done  with  respect  to  the  supply  of  negroes  from  the  coast  of 
Africa.”  Mr.  Burke’s  code  embraced  the  abolition  of  the  trade 
and  provisions  for  the  final  extinction  of  slavery  in  the  colo- 
nies. In  the  debates  of  1806  and  1807  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Wynd- 
bam  and  lord  Grenville,  though  they  disconnected  the  ques- 
tions of  the  abolition  of  the  trade  and  the  extinction  of  sla- 
very, evidently  looked  forward  confidently  to  a future  period, 
when  the  latter  object  would  be  effected.  Mr.  Fox  said  “the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  West  Indies.”  Mr.  Wyndham  said  “that  he  wished 
for  nothing  more  at  present  than  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  when  the  proper  pe- 
.-eiod  arrived,  and  the  consent  of  other  powers  could  be  ob- 
(tained  for  its  abolition,  slavery  itself  ought  not  to  be  suffered 
•to  exist  amongst  the  institutions  of  any  civilized  state.”  Lord 
.•Grenville,  on  bringing  forward  his  motion  in  1807,  said  “that 
the  first  step  from  slavery  to  freedom  was  effected  by  the  slaves 
rbecoming  praedial  or  attached  to  the  land,  and  that  from  thence 
they  ascended  to  liberty.  I look  forward  to  the  period  when 
the  negroes  of  the  West  Indies,  becoming  laborers,  will  feel  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  country  to  which 
they  are  indebted  for  protection,  and  w'ill  be  called  on  to  share 
largely  in  defence  of  the  islands  in  which  they  reside.”  He  had 
read  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  to  the  house  that  the  feeling 
which  now  pervaded  the  country  was  of  no  temporary  de- 
scription, and  that  the  imperative  cry  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very wsis  founded  on  a deep  and  settled  conviction  that  it 
was  consistent  with  religion,  justice  and  also  with  sound  po- 
licy, that  this  disgrace  should  not  be  suffered  to  remain  part  of 
our  national  system.  Parliament  had  frequently  confirmed  the 
principle  of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  1823  Mr.  Canning  pro- 
posed his  memorable  resolutions,  as  an  amendment  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Buxton,  which  motion  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, similar  in  scope  and  principle  to  that  which  ministers 
were  then  about  to  submit  to  the  consideration  of  parliament. 
Those  resolutions  received  the  unanimous  support  of  that  house, 
and  they  declared  that  parliament  looked  confidently  forward, 
through  the  local  legislatures  adopting  efficient  measures  of 
legislation,  to  the  final  termination  of  the  system  of  colonial 
slavery  too  long  in  existence.  They  had  more  than  eleven 
years’  experience  of  the  effect  upon  the  colonial  legislatures  of 
that  emphatic  expression  of  the  wishes  and  voice  of  parlia- 
ment and  the  mother  country,  conveyed  in  the  tone  of  friendly 
admonition,  and  strengthened  by  the  voice  of  authority,  and 
what  was  the  resulC  The  colonial  legislatures  were  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  friendly  expostulation,  they  seemed  to  set  at  de- 
fiance the  voice  of  authority.  They  had  doubtless,  in  some  in- 
stances adopted  regulations  since  1823,  calculated  to  ameliorate 
the  physical  condition  of  the  slave,  but  it  is  was  vain  to  look  to 
any  oftheirenactments  which  on  the  face  of  it  proposed  to  itself 
the  termination  of  the  system  of  negro  slavery.  Now  it  w’as 
important  to  bear  in  mind  that  without  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  legislature,  acting  on  what  Mr.  Burke  emphatically  called 
“the  executory  principle,”  it  was  idle  to  seek  for  the  termination 


I of  the  slavery  system,  unless  through  the  means  of  the  home 
legislature.  The  words  of  Mr.  Burke  were  worth  quoting.  “I 
have  heard,”  said  he,  speaking  in  1790  of  what  the  colonial 
legislatures  had  done,  (in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the 
condiiion  of  the  negro),  “they  have  done  little,  and  that  little 
is  good  for  nothing,  because  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  exe- 
cutory principle.”  But  to  return,  to  see  how  far  the  colonial 
legislatures  carried  executory  principle  into  efiect  in  relation  to 
the  resolutions  of  parliament  of  1823.  In  the  course  of  that 
year  lord  Bathurst,  as  colonial  secretary,  communicated  to  the 
crown  colonies  the  wishes,  intentions  and  determinations  of 
parliament,  with  a view  to  their  adopting  such  internal  regula- 
tions, and  effecting  such  modification  of  their  existing  domestic 
usages,  as  would  aitain  the  end  contemplated  by  the  mother 
country — namely,  the  total  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  con- 
verting the  negro  into  the  condition  of  a free  laborer.  In  the 
official  circular  of  lord  Bathurst  it  was  particularly  .«tated  that 
it  was  expected  that  immediate  steps  would  be  taken  by  the 
local  authorities  towards  the  abolition  of  the  Sunday  market, 
and  the  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  for  the  admission  of 
the  evidence  of  slaves — for  their  manumission — for  sanctioning 
slave  marriages — for  preventing  slaves  from  being  separated  from 
their  families — for  the  abolition  of  corporal  punishment  at  the 
hands  of  the  master  or  overseer — and  for  the  establishment  of 
slaves’  savings-banks.  The  resolutions  of  1823  were  followed 
up  by  an  order  in  council  in  1824,  which,  in  addition  to  these 
intentions  of  the  legislature,  added  the  establishment  of  a pro- 
tector of  slaves,  specified  the  right  of  the  negroes  to  possess 
property  under  certain  conditions,  and  to  demand  his  manumis- 
sion upon  certain  terms,  pecuniary  and  of  police,  even  against 
the  will  ofhis  master.  How,  then,  were  these  resolutions  of  par- 
liament in  1823,  backed  by  the  imperative  command  of  an  order 
in  council,  in  1824,  received  by  the  colonial  legislatures.’  Not 
a colony,  without  a single  exception,  but  scornfully  rejected 
them,  (hear,  hear);  not  one  colony  but  disdainfully  refused  to 
obey  the  suggestions  and  determination  of  parliament  and  the 
mother  country.  (Hear.)  Well,  matters  thus  remained — that 
is,  the  colonial  legislatures  persisted  in  setting  the  voice  of  par- 
liament at  defiance,  till  1826,  when  Mr.  Canning,  the  subject 
having  been  again  brought  under  their  consideration,  expressed 
on  the  occasion  his  deep  regret,  and  the  deepest  anxiety,  and 
he,  (Mr.  Stanley),  would  add  the  deepest  indignation,  at  the 
remissness  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  in  adopting  the  resolu- 
tions of  1823,  and  acting  upon  the  order  of  council  in  1824.  Mr. 
Canning,  however,  did  not  adopt  a harsh  tone,  though  far  from 
being  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  measures  of  1823  and  1824. 
He  did  not  call  upon  parliament  to  immediately  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  bring  the  “contumacious  opposition”  of  the 
colonial  legislatures  to  the  test,  but  thought  that  “a  respite” — 
more  time,  ought  to  be  extended  to  them  for  reconsidering  their 
proceedings;  and  as  a “test  of  their  sincerity”  to  carry  the  de- 
terminations of  parliament  into  effect,  he  proposed  that  certain 
draughts  of  bills  should  be  sent  out  to  them  for  their  adoption. 
This  respite  Mr.  Canning  proposed  avowedly  as  a “test  of  the 
sincerity”  of  the  colonial  legislature  previous  to  calling  upon 
parliament  for  its  effective  aid  towards  punishing  its  “contu- 
macious opposition.”  Mr.  Canning  never  for  a moment  ques- 
tioned the  right  of  parliament  to  thus  effectively  interfere  with 
the  colonies;  but  merely  considered  that  right  as  an  arcanum 
imperii— 'B.  constitutional  sanctuary,  that  should  only  be  brought 
under  the  public  eye  in  extreme  c.ases.  Parliament  acted  upon 
Mr.  Canning’s  suggestions,  and  accordingly  eight  bills  were 
sent  to  the  colonies  to  be  there  legislatively  and  executively 
carried  into  effect,  as  so  many  means  to  the  great  end  which 
the  mother  country  had  so  much  at  heart — the  final  termination 
of  the  entire  system  of  colonial  slavery.  What  was  the  result? 
Not  a single  colony  condescended  to  adopt  a single  bill  out  of 
the  entire  eight,  (hear,  hear);  and  the  colonial  legislatures 
raised  their  voices  in  lofty  indignation  at  our  interference  in 
what  they  declared  lo  be  their  exclusive  business  and  concern. 
This  took  place  in  1826:  he  was  then  addressing  parliament  in 
1833;  and  up  to  that  hour  neither  the  voice  of  friendly  expostu- 
lation nor  of  authority  had  produced  the  least  alteration  in  the 
contumacious  conduct  of  the  colonial  legislatures — not  a single 
step  had  been  taken  by  any  of  them  with  a view  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  negro  slavery.  (Hear,  hear.)  Briefly,  then,  the  account 
between  the  colonies  and  the  government  stood  thus: — 

1823 —  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  led  to  lord  Ba- 
thurst’s circular:  suggesting — 

1.  Abolition  of  Sunday  markets. 

2.  Admission  of  slave  evidence. 

3.  Sanctioning  marriage. 

4.  Abolition  of  taxes  on  manumission. 

5.  Prevention  of  slave  separation. 

6.  Regulation  of  punishments. 

7.  Establishment  of  savings-banks. 

Strong  remonstrances  from  the  colonies. 

1824 —  Order  in  council. 

1.  Added  eslahlishment  of  protector. 

2.  Prohibited  Sunday  labor. 

3.  Allowed  slave  property. 

4.  Compulsory  manumission. 

Recommended  to  legislatures  and  unanimously  rejected— 
(Hear,  hear.) 

1826— March  1st.  Mr.  Canning. 

Test  of  sincerity. 

Eiuht  bills  sent  out  and  rejected  by  all  but  Nevis. 

1828— Sir  George  Murray. 
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Two  circulars-general. 

Entirely  disregarded — (Hear,  hear.) 

1830 — Order  in  council,  specifying  some  points,  and  declaring 
oUiers  to  be  necessary,  as  duration  of  labor,  food,  dolbing,  &c. 

Also  disregarded — (Hear,  hear.) 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  colonies  had  gone  through  the  form 
of  carrying  the  outline  of  the  shadow  of  some  of  the  bills  into 
effect;  but  all  had  studiously  avoided  the  substance,  particularly 
in  that  important  particular,  the  appointing  as  a protector  of 
slaves  some  gentleman  wholly  unconnected  with  ihe  colonies, 
having  no  property  in  slaves,  and  therefore  no  interest  opposed 
to  their  moral  and  political  improvement;  and,  in  fact,  merely 
instituted  some  partial  modifications  of  their  own  domestic  re- 
gulations as  a mere  pretext,  by  means  of  which  they  might 
elude  the  real  intentions  of  the  legislature.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
whole  thing  was  on  the  face  of  it  a mockery,  an  insolent  mock- 
ery, of  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  mother  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  true  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  colonies,  as  a sub- 
stitute for  the  efficient  office  of  protector  of  slaves,  there  was 
appointed  what  was  called  a “council  of  protection.”  But 
who  constituted  that  council?  Were  they  persons  having  no 
interest  in  the  continuance  of  slavery,  because  deriving  no  pro- 
fit from  iL^  No,  far  from  it;  this  “council  of  protection”  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  negro  was  composed  of  magistrates, 
(two  being  a council),  themselves  the  possessors  of  slaves,  and 
tlierefore  having  a direct  unequivocal  interest  in  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  system,  and  as  having  this  direct  and  une- 
quivocal interest,  imbued  with  all  the  prejudices  and  sinister 
feelings  of  slave  proprietors.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  thus  showing 
the  mockery  of  the  wishes  and  determination  of  parliament, 
perpetrated  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  he  did  not  mean  to  slur 
over  the  few  beneficial  regulations  which  one  or  two  of  them 
had  made  in  reference  to  Sunday  markets,  and  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath.  They  did  not,  however,  by  any  means,  even 
in  this  item  fully  comply  with  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  mo- 
ther country,  but  certainly  evinced  a readiness  to  act  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  recommendation  respecting  the  Sabbath.  But  how 
was  it  with  respect  to  the  other  recommendations  of  the  order 
in  council  of  1824?  It  would  he  evidently  impossible  for  him  to 
go  through  the  details  of  all  these  recommendations— though  he 
was  prepared  to  show  that  all  the  colonial  legislatures  had 
slighted  and  set  at  nought  the  recommendations  of  parliament, 
if  any  gentleman  was  anxious  to  examine  the  question  minute- 
ly, so  that  be  would  confine  himself  to  the  more  prominent 
ones— those  involving  some  principle  which  might  serve  as  a 
^‘test  of  their  sincerity”  to  promote  the  views  of  the  mother 
country.  He  would  begin  with  the  recommendation  respecting 
corporal  punishment.  The  order  in  council  explicitly  laid  it 
down  that  no  slave  should  receive  more  than  a certain  amount 
of  corporal  punishment  (39  lashes)  in  one  day;  that  female  bo- 
dily punishment  should  be  abolished  altogether,  and  that  a re- 
gistry of  all  punishments,  crimes,  &c.  should  be  kept  by  the 
master  and  overseer,  to  be  submitted  to  the  protector  of  slaves, 
who  was  then  to  make  his  report  to  the  colonial  secretary. 
How  were  these  recommendations  acted  upon  by  the  colonial 
legislatures?  Here,  at  least,  was  a definite  and  tangible  test  of 
their  sincerity.  Here  were  recommendations,  one  of  which 
especially  came  recommended  by  every  principle  and  feeling 
dear  to  human  nature;  so  that  if  there  existed,  on  their  part,  the 
slightest  disposition  to  co-operate  with  parliament  in  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  condition  of  the  negro,  here  was  a graceful  oppor- 
tunity. If  there  was  any  one  recommendation  which  appealed 
more  than  another  to  the  manhood,  the  humanity,  the  honor  of 
the  colonial  legislatures,  it  surely  was  that  of  the  abolition  of 
the  corporal  punishment  of  female  slaves.  (Hear,  hear.)  It 
was  with  a spirit,  God  knew,  not  of  bitterness,  but  of  deep  re- 
gret and  sorrow,  that  he  bad  to  state  that  up  to  that  very  hour 
not  a single  colony  had  abolished  the  practice  of  the  corporal 
punishment  of  female  slaves.  (Loud  cries  of  “hear.”)  In 
some  of  them,  it  was  true,  certain  restrictions  had  been  impos- 
ed, but  in  those  very  restrictions  the  principle  of  the  right  and 
justice  of  the  punishment  was  distinctly  recognized;  and  in 
others,  where  some  regulations  respecting  the  decency  of  the 
sex  were  adopted,  the  practice  was  unequivocally  maintained. 
Talk  of  improving  the  social  habits  of  the  negro  as  a means  and 
essential  condition  of  his  political  improvement — talk  of  de- 
veloping and  culturing  his  moral  faculties,  in  the  face  of  this 
monstrous  abomination  (cheers)  —talk  of  inducing  a habit  of 
respect  and  reverence  for  the  law's,  of  teaching  him  to  behold 
in  his  white  master  a guardian,  a moral  guide,  an  intellectual 
instructor,  while  his  wife,  daughter,  or  sister,  was  at  the  mere 
mercy,  the  wanton  caprice,  of  some  overseer,  who  might  any 
moment  inflict  on  that  wife,  daughter,  or  sister,  degrading  bo- 
dily punishment  on  her  bare  person  (continued  cheers)— talk, 
he  repe.ated,  of  their  improving  the  negro  as  a moral  being  and 
as  a subject  of  the  laws,  while  they  themselves  perpetuated  a 
practice,  the  test  of  barbarism,  of  fierce  brutal  savagery — that 
test  which  separated  the  civilized  man  from  the  barbarian — the 
inhuman  treatment  of  women  (great  cheering)!  How  could  a 
negro  with  such  degrading  and  demoralizing  facts  staring  him 
in  the  face,  improve  as  a moral  being,  and  a member  of  political 
society?  (Hear,hear.)  The  supposition  was  a mockery— a cruel 
insult.  (Cheers.)  Connected  with  the  subject  of  the  corporal 
punishment  of  the  negro,  he  would  refer  them  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Jamaica  legislature.  He  had  stated  that  39  lashes 
were  the  maximum  of  bodily  punishment  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  one  slave  in  one  day;  but  what  was  this  without  some 
check  or  restraint  upon  the  person  who  might  inflict  this  re- 


stricted amount  of  punishmenL^  They  had  the  evidence  of  a 
gentleman  (whose  name  he  did  not  then  recollect)  who  had 
been  himself  an  overseer,  that  he  “might  inflict  39  lashes  if  he 
liked,  merely  for  looking  at  him  in  the  face.”  (Hear,  hear.)  Was 
this  the  way  to  teach  the  negro  to  respect  the  British  laws,  to 
prepare  him  for  the  iininunities  of  a British  subjecU’  Was  it 
thus  that  he  was  to  be  enabled  to  take  his  stand  amongst  the 
human  race?  Was  it  thus  that  he  was  (to  quote  the  words  of 
Mr.  Canning)  to  be  taught — 

“Coelumque  tuerl 

“Jussus,  et  erectos  ad  sidera  tollere  vuiius?” 

How — how,  he  would  ask,  in  the  name  of  common  sense  and 
common  humanity,  could  it  be  expected  that  the  moral  eye 
should  be  trained  to  the  contemplation  of  moral  beauties  while 
the  physical  eye  was  daily  outraged  by  the  sight  of  the  suffer- 
ings and  degradation  of  their  negro  fellow- beings?  He  did  not 
himself  believe  that  this  arbitrary  power  of  inflicting  bodily 
punishment  on  the  negro  was  wantonly  abused  by  the  master, 
but  he  must  deprecate  its  very  possibility,  and  still  more  must 
he  loudly  condemn  the  mockery  of  redress  which  was  held  out 
to  slaves  who  might  feel  themselves  unjustifiably  punished. 
Was  the  committee  aware  of  the  means  which  the  negro  had  of 
redressing  himself  if  wrongfully  punished?  He  might  go  before 
two  magistrates — not,  mark,  a protector  of  slaves,  having  no 
property  in  slaves  nor  interest  in  the  continuance  of  the  abuses 
of  the  present  system — but  two  magistrates,  themselves  slave 
proprietors,  and  therefore  interested  in  punishing  slave  delin- 
quency and  slave  contumacy.  If  these  two  disinterested  gen- 
tlemen agreed  that  the  slave  had  established  his  case,  and  could 
substantiate  it  before  a jury  by  valid  evidence,  they  permitted 
him  forthwith  to  go  before  a jury;  but  if  the  slave  could  not 
bung  forward  what  these  gentlemen  conceived  to  be  valid  evi- 
dence, he  was  encouraged  to  seek  for  justice  at  the  risk  of 
being  again  flogged  if  he  failed  in  his  evidence.  (Hear,  hear.) 
And  this  was,  in  cruel  mockery,  called  “the  slave’s  redress 
against  the  cruelties  of  his  master.”  This  was  his  encourage- 
ment to  seek  for  the  protection  of  the  law  against  a slave  pro- 
prietor! (Loud  cries  of  “hear.”)  But  even  that  was  not  all. 
Suppose  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  slave  had  established,  by 
evidence,  a case  of  cruelty  against  his  master;  what  was  his  re- 
dress now  in  Jamaica?  Why,  he  was  sold  to  some  other  tender 
proprietor,  and  the  proceeds  were  handed  over  to  the  cruel 
master  against  whom  he  had,  at  such  risk,  obtained  a verdict. 
Then,  again,  with  respect  to  negro  property,  though  the  order 
in  council  of  1824  distinctly  specified  the  right  of  the  slave  to 
enjoy  property,  under  certain  defined  circumstances,  the  se- 
veral local  legislatures  so  multiplied  restrictions  and  qualifica- 
tions that  the  order  in  council,  so  well  intended  and  sound  in 
principle,  was  in  most  of  the  colonies  altogether  nugatory  and 
inefficient.  He  had  forgotten  to  state  that  some  of  the  colonies 
had  facilitated,  or  rather  removed  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negro 
marriage;  but  the  regulations  on  this  head  were  chiefly  of  a 
physical  character,  and  the  negro  entered  the  mamage  state 
without  being  made  previously  aware  of  the  moral  and  religious 
obligations  of  the  state  of  wedlock.  The  next  point  he  would 
call  their  attention  to  was  that  of  slave  evidence,  in  reference 
to  which  the  proceedings  of  the  colonial  legislatures  were  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  spirit  of  scorn  and  inoekery  that  he  had 
been  pointing  out  in  relation  to  the  recommendations  and  order 
in  council  of  1823  and  1824.  7'he  order  in  council  prescribed 
that  the  evidence  of  slaves  should  in  all  cases  be  .admissible  in 
courts  of  justice,  care  being  taken,  as  in  the  case  of  infants  and 
persons  of  imperfect  intellect  and  education,  that  the  negro  (a 
full  grown  infant  to  all  practical  intents)  should  be  thoroughly 
examined,  and  proved  to  understand  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
and  the  effects  of  his  evidence,  the  onus  of  disproving  l)is  com- 
petency being  thrown  on  the  party  against  whom  he  sought  re- 
dress. How  was  this  just  and  wholesome  rule  followed  by  the 
colonial  legislatures?  In  but  two  of  them  (as  we  understood 
the  right  honorable  gentleman)  was  slave  evidence  admissible 
at  all,  and  in  none  against  his  master,  or  against  a white. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Even  against  a fellow-slave  a certificate  of  a 
magistrate  ora  clergyman,  according  to  circumstances,  was  ne- 
cessary to  his  being  permitted  to  give  evidence. 

He  had  stated  that  a slave  could  not  give  evidence  under  any 
circumstances  against  his  master — (loud  cries  of  “hear”) — nor 
in  any  capital  case  against  a white  man. — (Hear.)  Now,  in  the 
name  of  common  justice,  and  our  common  nature,  how  could 
it  be  justified  that  evidence  might  be  given  which  would  bring  a 
negro  to  the  scaffold,  and  yet  refused  against  a white  man  even 
in  a civil  case?  Either  the  evidence  in  the  former  case  w'as 
valid,  or  it  was  not.  If  it  was,  why  should  the  white  master  be 
beyond  its  reach;  if  it  was  not,  why  should  the  fellow  slave  be 
its  victim?  He  had  stated  that,  as  a general  proposition,  no  slave 
evidence  could  tell  against  a white  man.  There  was  an  excep- 
tion, which,  however,  but  strengthened  the  rule — a negro’s  evi- 
dence would  be  received  against  a white  man  in  any  cas'e  in 
which  a white  might  be  alleged  to  co-operate  as  an  accomplice 
with  a black  in  any  resistance  of  a master’s  oppression;  but  in 
no  other  case  save  one,  involving  an  attack  upon  another  white, 
was  a slave’s  evidence  admissible.  And  this,  again,  was  justice, 
and  teaching  the  slave  to  reverence  the  law,  and  to  revere  tijjfe 
white  man  as  a moral  guide. — (Cheers.)  The  negro  was  tauL'ht, 
and  painfully  made  to  feel,  that  though  his  evidence  might  hang 
a brother  slave,  it  could  not  aflect  a white  man’s  property  to  the 
extent  of  a shilling,  and  yet  he  was  di.scontented  with  the  ten- 
der mercic'.s  of  his  white  protector!  Was  not  the  whole  system, 
he  repeated,  a cruel  mockery.’— (Hear,  hear.)  The  last  point 
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on  wiiicli  he  would  comment,  in  relation  to  the  order  in  coun- 
cils of  1824,  was  the  manumission  of  the  slave — a principle 
which  alone  protected  him  against  the  effects  of  despair  liy  gild- 
ing the  horizon  of  even  of  liis  blackest  lorlnnes  with  the  bright 
lines  of  hope,  and  the  expectation  o(  daj  s of  freedom,  ease  and 
indepinidence.  Tlie  order  in  council  laid  it  down  that  the  slave 
should  be  entitled  to  demand  his  manumission  on  the  payment 
of  a eei  lain  sum  to  his  ina>ter.  In  all  the  colonies,  with  the 
honorable  exception  of  the  Haliamas,  this  order  in  council  was 
very  partially  eli'ectivc;  though  he  admitted  in  some  of  them 
improvements  and  facilities  had  been  adopted  with  respect  to 
tile  lees  on  manumission,  but  in  none  (save  the  Bahamas)  was 
the  slave’s  right  to  demand  his  manumission,  on  the  payment  of 
the  stipulated  price  practically  recognized,  the  power  and  dis- 
cretion being  entirely  vested  with  the  master.  Having  thus 
lirieHy  touched  upon  the  various  heads  under  which  the  orders 
in  council  of  1824,  and  the  resolutions  of  parliament  in  1823  and 
182.0,  were  applied  to  the  West  Indian  colonies,  he  would  leave 
it  to  the  house  to  judge  for  itself  how  far  those  colonies  had 
manifested  a disposition  to  carry  the  wishes  and  determination 
of  the  mother  country  into  effect,  confident  that  there  would  be 
but  one  opinion — namely,  that  if  ever  there  was  a case  which 
justified  the  exercise  of  the  paramount  authority  of  parliament, 
it  was  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  every  means  of  friendly 
remonstrance  and  authoritative  warning  had  been  exhausted  in 
vain.  (Hear.)  tie  would  liere  read  a passage  bearing  on  this 
point  from  a speech  of  Mr.  Canning,  delivered  in  1799,  in  an- 
swer to  sir  William  Young.  “The  hon.  baronet  contended  that 
the  colonial  assemblies,  and  not  the  British  house  of  commons, 
w'ere  the  agents  most  proper  to  be  employed.  But  what  was 
the  hon.  baronet’s  argument  ‘Trust  not  the  masters  of  slaves 
in  what  concerns  legislation  for  slavery! — However  specious 
their  law’s  may  appear,  depend  upon  it  they  must  he  ineftectual 
in  their  application — it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should 
be  so.’  Granted,”  said  Mr.  Canning  in  re|)ly.  “Let,  then,  the 
British  house  of  commons  do  their  part  themselves!  Let  them 
not  delegate  the  trust  of  doing  it  to  those  who,  according  to  the 
lion,  baronet’s  testimony,  cannot  execute  that  trust  fairly.  Let 
the  evils  of  the  slave  trade  be  remedied  by  an  assembly  of  free- 
men. by  the  government  of  a free  people,  and  not  by  those  whom 
tlie  hon.  baronet  represents  as  utterly  unqualified  for  the  under- 
taking, not  by  the  masters  of  slaves!  3'heir  laws,  the  hon. 
baronet  had  avowed,  could  never  reach,  could  never  cure  the 
evil.  So  that,  according  to  the  hon.  baronet’s  argument,  if  there 
had  even  been  no  doubt  upon  the  face  of  the  papers  upon  tlie 
table,  of  the  sincere  intention  of  the  colonial  assemblies  to  carry 
the  wishes  of  this  country  into  effect — if  there  had  been  no  doubt 
that  the  termination  of  the  trade  was  the  object  for  which  the 
regulations  (such  as  they  may  be)  were  intended — if  there  had 
been  no  doubt  that  these  regulatiotis  were,  in  fact,  calculated 
for  the  purpose— if  the  assembly  of  Jamaica  had  professed  as 
distinctly  its  anxiety  to  terminate  the  trade,  as,  in  point  of  fact, 
it  had  expressed  its  resolution  to  continue  it— still,  according  to 
the  hon.  tiaronet’s  argument,  no  tnest  could  be  rejiosed  in  these 
professions  and  appearances.  There  was  something  in  the  na- 
lure  of  absolute  authority  in  the  relation  between  master  and 
slave  which  made  despotism,  in  all  cases  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, an  incompetent  and  unsure  executor  even  of  its  own 
provisions  in  favor  of  the  objects  of  its  power.”  Could  any 
language  be  more  applicable,  or  sentiments  more  appropriate  to 
their  present  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery,  than  these  words  of 
Mr.  Canning  in  raference  to  the  alioliiion  of  the  slave  trade.^  If, 
in  1799,  Mr.  Canning  thought  parliament  justified  in  interfering 
in  its  paramoniii  character,  surely  the  experience  of34  succeed- 
ing years  did  not  invalidate  that  paramount  authority.’  He  did 
not  pretend  to  then  enter  minutely  or  discuss  gravely  the  consti- 
tutiomil  question  wdiere.  the  right  of  [larliament  to  interfere  in 
the  internal  regulations  of  the  colonies  began,  or  where  it  termi- 
nated. He  knew  of  no  law  or  boundary  line  which  restricted 
the  united  parliament,  save  such  as  it  imposed  for  the  time  be- 
ing itself;  and  he  left  it  to  those  (if  such  there  wure)  who  held 
that  parliament  did  not  possess  the  paramount  right  of  interfer- 
ence, to  point  out  in  what  cliarter  of  wdiat  colonial  assembly 
was  there  an  exci'ption  to  this  imperial  legislative  control — and 
to  show  by  reasons  and  argument  that  a delegated  authority 
could  or  should  exceed  in  its  power  and  privilege  the  delegating 
authority  to  which  it  ou'ed  its  existence.  It  was  true  lliat  in 
1778  parliament  did  formerly  restrict  itself  in  reference  to  the 
internal  regulations  of  such  colonies  as  bad  a colonial  legisla- 
ture, but  that  was  not  an  abandoning  of  its  paramount  power  so 
to  interfere,  but  suspending  or  rather  delegating  it  under  certain 
• expressed  conditions,  and  for  a definite  purpose.  It  <lid  not 
even  then  cease  to  interfere  in  the  regulations  of  trade  in  those 
colonies,  and  on  no  occasion  which  called  for  its  internal  inter- 
f(!rence  did  it  lie.-^itate  to  exercise  its  authority.  It  actrni  on  the 
principle  of  internal  intciTerence  in  1700,  (as  wirumbjrstood), 
when  a commi-sion  was  sent  out  to  the  colonies  to  try  cases  of 
piracy  and  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  whicdi  commission  su|)cr- 
seded  all  the  local  irihnnals,  including  their  local  legislatures, 
under  the  penalties  in  the  event  of  their  attempting  to  interfere 
with  the  working  of  the  coimni.ssion.  Then  in  1732  a petition 
ivns  presented  to  that  honsr;  from  merchants  trading  with  Vir- 
ginia and  Jamaica,  complaining  that  the  local  legislatures  of 
those  colonies  bad  exempted  slaves,  houses  and  other  property 
from  executions  for  (hdrt.  It  would  be  impossible  to  cite  a case 
more  strongly  involving  the  principle  of  paramount  legislative 
interference  in  the  inteiual  affairs  of  our  colonies  than  this 
^letiliou. 


The  board  of  trade  tried  at  first  to  induce  the  colonial  legis- 
latures themselves  to  abolish  those  exemptions;  but  they  failing, 
an  act  was  passed  the  5th  of  Geo.  11.  which  declared  houses, 
slaves,  &c.  to  be  liable  like  other  colonial  property,  to  execu- 
tions for  debt.  He  telt  unwilling  to  trouble  the  house  by  citing 
instances  ot  the  interference  of  the  mother  country  in  the  in- 
ternal atl'airs  of  the  colonies,  but  could  not  avoid  referring  them 
to  the  doctrine  laid  down  on  this  head  by  Mr.  Otis,  the  president 
of  Massachusetts,  in  1765.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  here  re:id 
a passage  from  tlie  manifesto  o(  Mr.  Otis,  to  the  eftect  that  “the 
mother  country  possessed  the  right,  and  was  bound  to  exercise 
it,  of  interfering  in  the  regulation  of  all  its  colonies  and  depend- 
encies for  the  good  of  the  whole — that  she  alone  was  the  judge 
of  the  propriety  and  time  of  this  interference — and  that  from  her 
final  determination  there  was  tio  appeal.”  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
could  not  he  charged  with  having  confined  himself  to  the  prece- 
dents of  England  after  this  declaration  of  an  American.  But  here 
he  thought  it  right  to  observe  that  many  hon.  members  permit- 
ted themselves  to  be  led  away  by  an  assertion  frequently  urged 
by  the  iiiore  zealous  advocates  of  what  was  called  the  planters’ 
interest.  It  had  been  said  by  these  gentlemen  that  if  the  colo- 
nies had  been  lett  alone,  and  to  thcii  own  internal  government, 
all  would  have  gone  on  smooth  and  well  between  the  master 
and  the  slave — that  both  would  have  been  happy  and  prosper- 
ous, but  for  the  perpetual  agitation  of  the  question  of  negro  sla- 
very in  this  country,  which  had  so  tainted  West  India  property 
as  to  seriously  lower  the  planter’s  profits  and  thereby  tend  to 
the  injury  of  the  slave.  Now,  no  man  was  more  sensible  than 
he  was  of  the  depth  of  distress  in  which  West  India  prbiteriy 
was  just  now  placed,  as  no  man  was  more  aware  of  the  strong 
colors  in  which  that  distress  had  been  portrayed  by  the  holders 
of  that  property  themselves.  He  did  not  mean  to  accuse  these 
representations  as  being  exaggerated,  and  highly  colored  for  the 
occasion,  and  therefore  would  receive  the  picture  as  they  them- 
selves had  drawn  it,  prepared,  however,  to  maintain  that  it  had 
no  connexion  whatever  with  the  proceedings  ofparliament  since 
1823,  to  which  he  had  just  called  their  attention.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  here  read  a statement  put  forth  by  the  West  India 
interest,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  mass  of  West  In- 
dia property  was  mortgaged,  and  that  the  mortgagees  were 
afraid  to  foreclose,  lest  they  should  become,  unhappily,  them- 
selves i»roprietors  of  West  India  property.  Now,  he  repeated, 
h«  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  statement;  all  that  he 
begged  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  house  to  was  the  period 
when  it  was  issued.  What  then,  was  that  period?  Was  this 
picture  drawn  of  the  state  of  the  West  Indies  since  1823?  Was 
this  a picture  of  the  state  of  the  colonies  since  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade  in  1807?  Was  it  a picture  of  the  ruin  entailed  on 
the  property  of  the  West  India  planters  by  the  efforts  of  the  abo- 
litionists to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  and  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery?  Di<l  it  refer  to  a period  subsequent  to  1823?  No! 
This  picture  of  unmitigated  distress — of  annihilated  credit— of 
ruined  hopes — and  of  the  impossibility  of  continuing  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil,  referred  to  the  high  and  palmy  days  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  was  contained  in  a report  of  a committee  of  the 
liouse  of  assembly  of  Jamaica,  dated  November,  1804.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  Such  was  the  account  given  at  that  time  of  the 
condition  of  the  West  Indian  colonies,  by  the  very  class  of  men 
who  now  declared  that  all  their  distress  was  owing  to  one  sin- 
gle cause — the  fanatical  agitation  in  the  British  parliament, 
which  threw  a taint  on  their  pioperty  in  1832.  (Hear,  hear, 
hear.)  Equally  strong  evidence  had  been  given  before  the  com- 
mittee of  the  house  of  commons,  proving  that  the  West  Indian 
property  had  always  been  liable  to  smiden  and  extreme  fluctua- 
tions; speculations  had  been  embarked  in  with  the  utmost  reck- 
lessness; which  had  been  the  cause  of  the  greatest  embarrass- 
ment to  the  planters,  who  acting  upon  the  notion  of  the  necessi- 
ty of  continuing  slavery,  had  only  increased  their  distress  by  the 
means  which  they  adopted  for  their  own  relief.  It  was  thought 
important  to  continue  the  exportation  of  sugar,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  quafitily  exported,  which  in  1803  was 
1,430,000  cwt.  was  in  1831  raised  to  3,787,000  cwt.  One  cause 
of  the  distress  of  the  West  Indian  planters  was,  that  possessing 
the  monopoly  of  the  English  market,  they  had  gone  beyond  its 
wants;  and  they  could  now  no  longer  obtain  such  a price  as 
would  repay  them  for  the  culiivalion  of  their  estates.  The 
amount  of  sugar  imi»orted  at  present  exceeded  the  amount 
of  consumption  by  1,000,000  cwt.  annually.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
con.sequence  of  this  enormous  excess  of  supply  over  the  demand 
was,  that  the  monopoly  was,  as  respected  the  planters,  a dead 
letter;  and  the  piice  of  the  produce  in  this  country  was  necessa- 
rily regulated  by  the  price  of  the  same  article  in  the  European 
markets.  Nothing  therefore  could  efrectiially  relieve  their  dis- 
tress short  of  enabling  the  consumption  of  that  country  to  come 
up  to  the  produce  of  the  colonies,  or  of  reducing  the  amount  of  pro- 
duction in  the  colonies  to  the  amount  of  consunqition  in  this 
country.  N.ew  soils  and  new  lands  had  been  brought  into  cul- 
tivation, and  the  conseipience  of  this  was,  that  additional  e.x- 
pense  was  thrown  on  the  cultivators  of  the  old  soils.  ‘ To  meet 
their  engagements,  and  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts,  they 
were  compelled  for  the  same  amount  of  money  to  raise  a still 
larger  amount  of  produce.  The  increased  amount  of  produce 
diminished  the  price  which  the  article  boro,  and,  thus  running 
continually  in  a vicious  circle,  one  embarrassment  led  to  expe- 
dients to  give  temporary  relief,  which,  in  the  course  of  events 
had  only  the  effect  of  doubling  the  evil.  (Cheers.)  It  was  not 
his  intention  to  have  gone  into  this  p.ai  t of  the  question,  but  he 
was  led  to  notice  it  in  consequence  of  the  asset  lion,  wliich  was 
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BO  frequently  made,  that  the  distress  of  the  planters  was  the  fruit 
of  agitation  alone,  and  not  the  necessary  result  of  the  state  of 
slavery,  and  the  system  of  cultivation,  he  would  not  say  adopt- 
ed willingly  by  the  present  proprietors,  but  forced  upon  them  by 
circumstances.  But  supposing  that  agitation  were  the  cause  and 
only  cause  of  the  present  distress  among  the  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors, he  turned  round  again  and  asked  “where  is  yoiir  reme- 
dy?” It  was  very  well  to  say  “we  will  exclude  from  the  island  all 
knowledge  of  what  passes  elsewhere,”  but  he  would  tell  them 
that  they  could  not  rlo  that.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  could  not  pre- 
vent the  voice  of  the  country  being  heard  within  the  walls  of 
that  house;  they  could  not  prevent  the  debates  within  those 
walls  from  being  read  throughout  the  country;  they  could  not 
prevent  the  report  of  those  debates  spreading  far  and  wide;  they 
could  not  prevent  the  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on  in  this 
country  from  reaching  the  colonies  themselves,  and  from  pene- 
trating into  the  minds  of  the  slaves,  aggravated  by  the  incautious 
comments  and  language  which  they  found  applied  to  those  de- 
bates. If,  therefore,  they  wished  to  stop  this  agitation,  and  put 
an  end  to  this  danger,  their  only  course  was  to  advance.  (Cheers.) 
They  must  remove  the  cause  of  agitation  and  of  complaint,  the 
voice  of  which  was  now  heard,  and  would  continue  to  be  heard 
as  long  a.s  the  house  of  commons  did  not,  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  tin-  country,  take  decided  and  effectual  measures 
for  declaring  that  the  system  of  slavery  shonld  cease.  (Cheers.) 
If  he  should  be  told  tliat  the  course  he  was  taking  was  unsafe, 
and  that,  indeed,  there  was  no  course  he  could  pursue  whicli 
was  not  full  of  danger  to  the  colonies  and  this  country,  he  would 
reply,  that  of  all  the  dangerous  platis  that  could  be  adopted,  the 
most  likely  to  entail  ruin  and  destruction  on  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  was  Ihesystetn,  now  happily  impracticable 
of  standing  still  at  the  present  juncture,  instead  ofat  once  acting 
fearlessly  and  decidedly.  (Cheers.)  This  was  not  the  only  case 
in  which  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  difficulties  was  boldly  to  face 
and  grapple  with  them,  and  in  which  a timid  attempt  to  shrink 
from  the  danger  they  were  afraid  to  meet,  and  appalled  to  look 
at,  only  aggravated  the  reality  of  that  danger,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  them  successfully  to  cope  vvitli  it.  (Cheers.)  Va- 
rious objections  had  been  raised  against  any  precipitate  and 
hasty  ineasure;  indeed,  against  the  taking  of  any  steps  for  the 
conversion  of  the  slave  population  into  a population  offreeinen. 
In  the  first  place,  it  was  said  that  the  effect  of  any  such  measure 
would  be  greatly  to  diminish  the  amount  of  production,  and  to 
render  the  cultivation  of  sugar  impracticable.  Tlie  colonies 
would  consequently  be.  thrown  up,  and  the  planters  involved  in 
absolute  ruin.  Now,  as  far  as  the  amount  of  the  production  of 
sugar  was  concerned,  lie  was  not  certain  that  it  would  not  b.e 
for  the  benefit  of  the  planters  and  the  colonies  in  the  end,  if  that 
production,  were  in  some  degree  diminished.  But  the  question 
for  the  members  of  that  house  to  consider  was,  whether,  look- 
ing at  the  statements  which  he  should  have  the  honor  to  lay  be- 
fore them— and  lie  should  state  facts  and  figures  which  could 
not  be  denied — they  would  encourage  and  support  a system  by 
which  this  extent  and  amount  of  production  was  kept  up. 

He  would  cautiouslj'  abstain,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  case 
allowed — at  least  such  was  his  intention — from  using  any  irri- 
tiffing  expressions,  or  of  availing  himself  of  any  popular  topic 
of  declamation,  his  object  being  to  have  this  question  deliberate- 
ly and  calmly  discussed,  rather  than  to  excite  the  feelings  ofthe 
house  by  statements  of  individual  cases,  which  would  pre- 
judice the  general  question,  and  only  tend  to  an  acrimoni- 
ous discussion;  and  he  trusted  that  every  gentleman  who  fol- 
low'ed  him  in  the  debate  would  so  far  do  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject under  consideration  as  to  abstain  from  quoting  individual 
cases.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  was  his  duty  to  lay  before  the 
house  papers  with  respect  to  the  production  of  sugar,  the  labor 
pvacted  to  produce  if,  and  its  effect  on  the  population,  which  he 
believed  would  produci;  smdi  a strong  impression  as  to  induce 
lfn!  house  to  believe  that  the  time  was  now  come  when,  for  the 
Bake  of  humanity  alone,  they  ought  to  step  in  for  the  purpose  of 
limiting  and  regulating  the  extent  to  which  the  slave  was  at  pre- 
sent called  on  to  labor.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  held  in  hi.s  hand  a 
comparativ'e  statement,  with  refenmec  to  six  West  India  colo- 
nies, showing  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  slave  population, 
and  the  amount  ofthe  [iroduction  of  sugar  within  those  islands 
durim;  the  same  period.  The  account  was  extracted  from  an 
official  statement  in  X\\e  triennal  registry,  and  was,  therefore, 
ojien  to  no  objection  on  the  score  of  inaccuracy.  Allowance 
was  made  in  it  for  every  importation  and  exportation,  and  for 
every  manumission;  it  gave  the  apparent,  and  also  the  real  in- 
crease and  decrease,  during  three  periods  of  three  years— name- 
ly, from  June  18-3.3  to  June  1826;  from  June  1836' to  June  1829, 
and  from  June  1829  to  June  1832;  and  likewise  the  average 
amount  of  the  slave  population  and  of  the  production  of  sugar 
during  the  same  periods.  He  ought,  however,  to  state,  that  witli 
Inspect  to  the  last  period  all  the  returns  had  not  yet  been  made. 
He  found  by  this  document  tliat,  with  two  exceptions,  and  even 
they  bore  out  the  statement — in  all  those  islands  there  had  been 
a gradual  increase  in  the  production  of  sugar,  and  a correspond- 
ing  gradual  decrease  in  the  amount  of  the  laboring  population. 
(Hear,  hear.)  ° ‘ 

In  the  island  of  Jamaic.a  the  average  quantity  of  sugar  annual- 
ly exported  was,  for  the  first  period  1,. 358,448  cwt.  for  the  se- 
cond, 1,389,576  cwt.  and  for  the  third,  1,410,626  cwt.  'I’he 
number  of  tlie  slave  population  was,  during  the  first  period, 
334,393,  and  during  the  second,  327,464.  The  return  of  the  num- 
ber in  the  third  period  liad  not  yet  been  completed.  The  island 


of  Demarara  afforded  a frightful  proof  of  the  destructive  effects 
which  the  amount  of  labor  compelled  from  the  slaves  had  on 
the  population.  In  that  island  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported 
during  the  three  periods  was,  respectively,  652.336  cwt.  662,655 
cwt.  and  806,120  cwt.  while  the  slave  population  had  constant- 
ly decreased  during  the  same  periods.  In  the  first  the  number 
was  72,722;  in  the  second,  71,005;  and  in  the  third  only  67,741. 
(Hear,  liear.)  Thus  in  the  last  period  67,741  slaves  produced 
806,120  cwt.  of  supr,  while  in  the  first  72,722  slaves  were  re- 
quired to  produce  6.52,336  cwt.  (Hear.)  In  Berhice  the  slave 
population  amounted  in  the  first  period  to  22,074  in  the  second 
to  21,246,  and  in  the  third  it  had  decreased  to  20,831;  while  the 
exportation  of  sugar  during  the  corresponding  peiiods  amounted 
to  58,655  cwt.  64,230  cwt.  and  94,312  cwt.  showing  a fright- 
ful increase  in  the  production  couqiared  with  the  amount  of  ihc 
population.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  account  with  respect  to  St. 
Lucia,  showed  a similar  result.  The  number  of  the.  population 
the  first  period  was  13,909;  during  the  second,  13,860;  and  du- 
ring the  third.  13,687;  vvliile  the  amount  of  sugar  exported 
was,  during  the  first  period,  77,976  cwt.  during^lhe  second, 
87,410  cwt.  and  dining  the  third,  88,778  cwt.  In  these  four 
islands,  therefore,  the  amount  ofthe  negro  population  had  fal- 
len, while  the  amount  of  production  had  gone  on  continually  in- 
creasing. (Hear.)  He  had  incniioned  that  there  were  two  ex- 
ceplinns,  and  these  were  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  Barbadoes. 
Ill  ilie  former  there  had  been  a trifling  increase  in  the  pojiulalion 
as  well  as  in  the  amount  of  production;  hut  it  must  he  taken  in- 
to consideration  that  there  was  a gro;al  influx  of  free  laborers  in- 
to this  island  from  the  Spanish  main.  With  respect  to  Barha- 
does,  the  amount  of  sugar  exfiorffd  during  ilie  first  period  was, 
320,795  cwt.  and  during  the  second  299,456  cwt.  while  the  po- 
pulation was  during  the  same  periods  respectively  79,848  and 
81,347.  He  therefore  conceived  that  he  had  proved  as  plainly 
as  could  he  done  by  figures,  that  wlienever  there  was  a forced 
increase  in  tlie  production  of  sugar,  whether  occasioned  Iiy  the 
distress  of  the  planters,  or  by  any  other  cause,  it  was  necessari- 
ly attended  liy  a sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  a diminution  of  tlie 
slave  population.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  not  help  reading 
another  statement  with  respect  to  Demarara,  which  placed  in  a 
more  striking  view  the  friglitful  effect  which  this  forced  increase 
in  the  pioduelion  had  on  human  life.  3'he  statement  to  wliich 
he  alluded  pointed  out  the  age,  quality  and  strength  ofthe  slaves, 
on  vvlioin  this  great  mortality  had  fallen.  He  might  perhaps  be 
told  that  the  decrease  which  had  taken  place  in  the  slave  popu- 
lation was  the  not  yct-recovcred-froin  efi'ect  of  the  stoppage  of 
the  slave  trade.  But  he  found  in  this  docnnieiu  that  thcre'’vvas 
a decrease  in  the  number  of  children  under  ten  years  of  age, 
which  could  only  be  accounted  for  in  one  way — the  increa.^ed 
labor  and  diminished  productiveness  of  the  parents.  As  com- 
pared with,  1817.  there  was  a decrease  in  the  number  of  slaves 
under  the  age  of  40,  of  23,644;  and  between  the  ages  of  30  and 
40,  the  lime  at  which  labor  was  most  severe,  tbe  present  popu- 
lation, as  compared  with  its  amount  in  the  same  year,  had  ex- 
perienced a diminution  of  11,6.53;  wliilc,  on  tlie  otlier  hand,  an 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  nnmher  of  the  slaves,  who  had 
passed  that  age,  and  were  considered  unequal  to  any  great  labor. 
He  did  not  think  that  he  need  add  any  thing  to  this  statement, 
(hear,  hear),  hut  if  it  were  necessary  for  him  to  do  so,  lie  could 
refer  to  returns,  which  had  been  carefully  examined,  and  which 
showed  tlie  decrease  of  population  on  cattle  farms  to  be  2 per 
cent,  among  unattaelied  slaves,  1^  per  cent,  on  coffee  farms, 
3 l-IO  per  cent,  and  on  sugar  plantations  5^  per  cent.  (Hear, 
hear.)  On  cotton  plantatinn.s  tliere  had  been  no  decrease,  but 
an  increase  of  I 6-10  percent. 

He  had  now  shown  that  increased  production  was  accom- 
panied by  decreased  population:  that  the  decrea.-e  of  population 
fell  heaviest  on  those  classes  from  whom  the  severest  labor  was 
exacted:  and  he  had  now  only  to  .^how  the  mode  in  which  this 
labor  was  exacted  by  the  increased  severity;  tlie  recorded  pu- 
nishinents  in  Demarara  were  17, .359,  the  nninber  of  slaves  heimr 
60,599.  In  1830,  the  number  of  slave.s  had  decreased  to  .59,547’] 
while  the  number  of  punishments  b.ad  increased  to  18,324,  ami 
the  number  of  lashes  inflicted  in  that  year  was  no  less  tlian 
194,744.  In  1831,  the  population  had  still  fiiriher  decreased  to 
58,404,  hut  the  punisbn-  nts  liad  increased  to  21,656,  and  the 
number  of  lashes  amounted  to  199, .507.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
let  the  house  bear  in  mind,  that  this  was  the  official  record  of 
punishment,  not  including  the  imnishment  inflicted  by  judicial 
authority;  or  on  reference  to  magistrates,  because  Miere  existed 
no  return  of  this  latter  sort,  but  inflicted  in  one  of  ilm  crown  co- 
lonies, under  the  improved  system,  and  under  the  elieck  of  the 
record.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a return  given  by  tlie  masters  of 
the  slaves  themselves,  of  the  extent  of  despotic  and  irresponsi- 
ble punishment,  inflicted  hy  their  own  atiMioritv,  amounting  in 
one  to  almost  200,000  lashes.  (Hear,  hear.)  Witlmni  desiring 
to  impute  any  cruelty  to  tlie  planters,  ho  called  on  the  house  to 

consider  what  must  he  the  amount  of  uniecorded  piinishiiient 
in  colonies  where  the  same  iiroiection  was  not  afforded  the 
slave,  as  in  this  comparatively  free  Cfdony  of  Demarara,  ami 
what  Hie  extent  of  unredressed  injiistiee,  and  of  hitler  op'pn  s- 
sion;  and  he  was  sure  that  the  house  would  not  refuse  to  in  ter- 
fere,  and  to  interpose  its  supreme  authority  between  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  slaves  and  what  Mr.  Canning  called  “the  ahstraet 
love  of  the  cart- whip.”  ( Hear,  liear.)  They  were  told  that  it 
would  be  impossible,  under  any  other  system,  to  render  slaves 
industrious;  thus,  all  their  legislation  proceeded  on  a mistaken 
notion;  that  they  knew  not  the  condition  of  the  colonies  and 
that  they  were  absolutely  ignorant  of  what  those  gentlemen  pleas- 
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ed  to  call  the  “negro  character.”  He  conscientiously  believed 
that  any  man  who  chose  to  take  the  pains  of  informing  himself 
upon  the  subject,  might  form  a better  and  clearer  idea,  because 
a more  unprejudiced  one,  of  the  “negro  character,”  than  those 
men  who  had  passed  their  lives  in  the  West  Indies.  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  latter  individuals  made  this  palpable  mistake:  they 
attributed  to  the  character  of  the  negro  those  faults  which  neces- 
sarily resulted  from  the  moral  degradation  of  slavery.  He  be- 
lieved,that  it  might  be  proved,  that  the  negro  under  proper  in- 
ducements, would  be  found  neitlier  less  inclined  to  be  indus- 
trious or  to  accumulate  property  than  those  whose  lot  it  was  to 
wear  a fairer  skin.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  they  were  told  with  an 
air  of  triumph,  to  look  at  the  manumitted  negro;  and  tliey  were 
asked  to  point  out,  if  they  could,  twenty  instances  of  manumit- 
ted slaves  engaged  in  field  labor.  In  reply  to  this  objection  he 
would  ask  another  question;  and  he  called  upon  these  objectors 
to  produce  him  twenty  instances  of  field  laborers  who  had  been 
manumitted.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  fact  was,  that  the  manumit- 
ted slaves  mostly  belonged  to  one  class,  and  that  not  the  class 
of  field  laborers.  Within  a period  of  ten  years,  commencing  in 
1817,  there  had  been  14,163  slaves  manumitted,  and  hardly  an 
instance  could  be  produced  of  a field  negro  among  the  number. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Two-thirds,  if  not  three-fourths,  were  females, 
a fact  which  spoke  for  itself;  for  it  was  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand to  what  class  of  females  they  belonged,  and  what  induce- 
ment the  planters  had  to  liberate  them  as  well  as  their  children. 
(Hear,  hear.)  If  it  could  be  proved  the  manumissions  occur- 
red only  among  domestic  slaves,  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
it  w'as  not  extraordinary  that  no  case  could  be  discovered  of 
their  applying  themselves  immediately  on  their  manumission  to 
the.most  degrading  and  fatiguing  occupation  of  field  labor.  (Hear.) 
The  fact  of  the  case,  then,  destroyed  the  inference  which  was 
sought  to  be  drawn  from  it.  (Hear,  hear.)  If  an  instance  was 
shown  of  a manumitted  field  slave  who  would  not  work,  he 
would  then  admit  that  a prima /«cia  case  was  made  out  by  those 
who  asserted  the  incapacity  of  the  negro  for  freedom;  but  if  this 
argument  was  good  for  any  thing — if  it  was  to  be  considered 
conclusive,  it  was  an  argument  against  the  abolition  of  slavery 
within  any  definite  period — not  merely  within  the  next  10  years 
but  within  the  next  100  years.  (Cheers.) 

It  was  said  that  the  slaves  w'ere  at  present  unfit  for  freedom, 
because  they  had  no  donie.stic  ties,  and  no  habits  of  industry; 
and  that  they  would  be  utterly  ruined  if  thrown  on  the  w'orld  to 
act  for  themselves.  Continue  them,  then,  it  was  said,  in  a state 
of  slavery  until  they  were  fit  for  liberty.  His  answer  was,  that 
they  would  be  kept  in  a state  of  unfitness;  that  they  would  be 
debarred  from  acquiring  industrious  habits  and  the  ties  of  fa- 
mily; and  they  would  be  told  that  they  must  on  those  accounts 
remain  in  a state  of  slavery.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  also  said 
that  they  were  unfitted  for  a participation  in  the  blessings  of 
liberty  because  they  had  no  education,  no  religious  feelings,  but 
were  ignorant  and  brutal.  If  this  charge  was  just,  on  whom 
did  the  guilt  fall.?  (Hear,  hear.)  Who  w’as  to  blame  that  the 
negro  was  still  ignorant,  if  so  he  was,  and  that  he  lacked  indus- 
trious habits?  Was  it  not  those  who  regarded  him  from  the 
childhood  to  the  grave,  and  from  generation  to  generation,  as  a 
rtiere  laboring  animal,  who  took  no  pains  to  cultivate  his  mind 
and  raise  his  moral  feelings;  nay,  more,  (and  he  spoke  it  to  the 
shame  of  a Christian  age  and  a professedly  Christian  country), 
who  were  permitted  to  deprive  the  negro  of  the  means  of  reli- 
gious instruction,  because  they  feared  it  was  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  a state  of  slavery.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  as- 
suming that  religious  instruction  was  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  slavery,  would  that  house  shut  out  the  light  of  gos- 
pel truth,  and  stifle  education  on  purpose  that  at  all  hazards 
and  at  all  risks  the  system  of  slavery  might  be  preserved? 
(Cheers.)  He  believed  that  from  the  state  of  most  of  the  colo- 
nies belonging  to  other  countries  they  might  draw  a lesson  of 
deep  censure  to  themselves.  In  the  Catholic  colonies  the  great- 
est attention  had  been  paid  by  the  priesthood  to  the  religious  in- 
struction and  education  of  the  slaves.  In  some  of  these  colo- 
nies it  was  a regulation  that  no  man  should  be  at  liberty  to  keep 
a slave,  unless  he  could  prove  that  he  had  taken  pains  to  in- 
struct him  in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Had  any 
such  system  prevailed  in  the  English  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.) 
He  had  no  wish  to  touch  on  any  point  of  an  irritating  nature, 
nor  to  refer  further  to  the  obstacles  which  had  been  put  in  the 
way  of  the  spread  of  religious  instruction  in  the  colonies;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  that  house  would  ill  discharge  its  duty  if 
it  did  not  put  forth  its  authoritative  declaration,  that  throughout 
all  the  possessions  of  his  majesty  the  benefit  of  religion.^  in- 
struciion,  and  the  free  choice  of  religious  worship,  should  be 
left  undisputed  to  all  classes  of  the  king’s  subjects.  (Cheers.) 
In  contradiction  of  the  assertion  that  the  habits  of  voluntary  in- 
dustry were  denied  by  nature  to  the  negro,  he  begged  to  refer  to 
the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  by  Mr.  Lovell,  him- 
self a man  of  color,  and  originally,  he  believed,  a slave.  [The 
right  honorable  gentleman  here  read  a short  extract  from  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Lovell,  to  the  effect,  that  a number  of  liberated 
negroes  in  Antigua  had  worked  for  themselves  with  great  in- 
dustry, had  accumulated  some  little  property,  and  purchased 
dwelling  houses.]  He  would  also  appeal  in  support  of  his  ar- 
gument to  the  experience  of  a gallant  admiral  in  that  house, 
who  knew,  from  personal  observation,  that  free  labor  in  Baha- 
ma, bad  been  attended  with  a similarly  good  result.  Dismiss- 
ing St.  Domingo  from  his  consideration,  because  he  did  not 
tbhik,  when  the  |*.'culiar  situation  of  tliat  island  was  looked  to, 
arising  out  of  the  revolution  which  occurred  in  that  place,  it 


could  be  fairly  taken  into  the  argument,  though  he  could  state 
that  sugar  was  cultivated  to  a great  extent  even  there;  he  would 
state  to  the  house  the  only  practical  example  which  the  world 
afforded  of  the  emancipation  of  a slave  population  effected  on  a 
large  scale,  and  with  comparatively  entire  success.  Since  the 
Tian  of  government  had  been  before  the  country,  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  conversing  with  the  vice  president  of  the  repub- 
lic of  Venezuela,  who  had  been  a protector  of  slaves  in  the  Ca- 
raccas,  on  the  subject;  and  he  learned  from  that  gentleman  that 
in  1821,  Bolivar  having  determined  on  adopting  a general  sys- 
tem of  emancipation,  a council  was  formed  of  persons  of  high 
station,  to  purchase,  according  to  a tariff  of  value,  the  freedom 
of  slaves  out  of  funds  raised  from  a tax  on  the  property  of  per- 
sons dying  intestate.  They  first  of  all  liberated  those  who  had 
borne  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  next  the  aged  and  de- 
crepid,  and  afterwards  they  preferred  such  as  were  remarkable 
for  industrious  and  moral  habits.  In  1821  there  was  100,000 
slaves  in  Venezuela,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  were 
only  25,000.  The  effect  of  the  manumission,  he  was  told,  had 
been  most  happy.  The  freed  slaves  were  industrious  and  felt 
no  degradation  in  associating  with  those  who  had  not  yet  gain- 
ed their  liberty;  while  on  the  part  of  those  there  was  no  jea- 
lousy, because  they  felt  that  their  hour  of  freedom  was  ap- 
proaching surely,  though  perhaps  slowly.  The  freed  slaves  had 
no  reluctance  to  engage  in  agricultural  employment;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  agriculture  of  the  country  was  in- 
creasing in  prosperity  every  day.  He  was  also  informed  that 
sugar  cane  which  before  was  not  cultivated,  was  now  produced 
in  great  abundance;  and  that  rum  was  exported  to  the  neighbor- 
ing islands,  and  to  the  British  possessions  of  Trinidad,  and  sold 
in  the  Trinidad  market,  under  the  name  of  the  best  Jamaica 
rum.  (Hear,  hear.)  Having  stated  what  he  conceived  to  be 
the  circumstances  under  which  Ihe  question  w'as  now  placed — 
the  circumstances  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  us  to  stand 
still,  and  which  also  made  it  impossible  for  us  to  proceed  on- 
wards without  incurring  some  danger,  the  events  which  had 
recently  taken  place  in  the  colonies,  the  facts  as  they  stood  re- 
corded in  their  official  documents,  the  repugnance  of  the  co- 
lonial legislatures  to  take  any  effectual  measures,  and  the  ne- 
cessity which  existed  for  parliament’s  proceeding  cautiously 
and  gradually,  but  firmly  and  re.solutely,  to  the  complete  and 
final  attainment  of  the  one  great  object  which  the  country  now 
had  at  heart— he  meant  the  ultimate  extinction  of  colonial  sla- 
very— having  stated  all  this  he  would  now  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  committee  the  means  by  which,  in  his  opinion  the  great 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  might  be  effected  xvith  the 
most  certainty  and  the  least  danger.  He  would  preface  the 
statement  which  he  was  going  to  make  by  observing  that  the 
vote  to  which  he  should  call  upon  the  house  to  come  that  even- 
ing, would  not,  of  necessity  lead  any  member  to  acquiesce  in  all 
the  details  of  the  plan  which  it  would  be  his  duty  forthwith  to 
submit  to  their  consideration.  Those  details  would  sketch  the 
outline  of  the  proposal  which  it  was  now  his  business  to  make 
to  the  house,  but  which  in  its  future  progress  would  be  suscep- 
tible of  much  modification  and  amendment.  He  held,  that  in  a 
plan  of  this  kind,  embracing  objects  so  important  and  so  vari- 
ous, there  was  an  absolute  impossibility  that  any  government 
could  devise  a measure  which  in  all  its  parts  should  be  unex- 
ceptionable— which  should  not  be  liable  to  many  great  and  grave 
objections,  and  which  should  not  be  capable  of  receiving  many 
amendments  from  the  advocates  of  the  different  interests  which 
would  be  affected  by  it.  He  thought  that  by  submitting  it  to 
their  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration,  and  by  endeavoring 
to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests  and  claims  to  which  it  was 
likely  to  give  rise,  they  would  be  enabled  to  aecomplish  the  hal- 
lowed object  of  extinguishing  slavery  in  every  country  which 
owed  allegiance  to  the  British  crown.  The  honorable  member 
for  Weymouth,  in  the  year  1823,  had  made  a proposal  to  this 
effect— that,  after  a period  to  be  limited  by  law,  the  children  of 
all  slaves  born  in  the  British  plantations  should  be  declared 
free.  That  was  the  extent  to  which  the  proposal  of  the  honor- 
able member  for  Weymouth  then  went.  He  stated  that  that 
was  all  he  wanted,  that  he  asked  for  nothing  more— that  it 
would  be  the  consummation,  the  full  consummation,  of  all  his 
wishes.  He  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  declare  that  that  propo- 
sal, if  carried,  would  secure  the  speedy  extinction  of  slavery. 
The  memorable  expression  which  the  honorable  member  for 
Weymouth  had  then  employed,  was  this:  “I  call  upon  you  not 
to  go  back,  but  to  abstain  from  going  forward— call  upon  you 
not  to  retrace  your  steps,  but  not  to  advance  them — I call  upon 
you  to  make  no  further  slaves,  and  I demand  that  every  child, 
hereafter  born  of  slave  parents  in  any  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions, should  be  entitled,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  to  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  a freeman.”  Now,  to  the  entire  and 
full  extent  of  what  the  honorable  member  for  Weymouth,  in  the 
year  1823,  declared  to  be  tbe  consummation  of  his  wishes,  his 
majesty’s  government  were  now  prepared  to  go  (hear,  hear); 
but  under  certain  limitations,  which  they  had  devised  to  avoid 
the  danger  which  was  no  less  distinctly  than  eloquently  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Canning,  in  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this 
question  in  the  year  1822.  Mr.  Canning  argued— “What!  will 
you  consent  to  place  the  future  generation  in  a situation  so 
much  more  enviable  than  that  in  which  you  place  the  present 
generation?  Will  vou  consent  to  elevate  the  child  by  the  degra- 
dation of  the  parent?  Will  you,  as  it  were,  invert  the  feelings 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  the  parent  and  the  child,  by 
saving  that  the  child  shall  be  entitled  to  its  freedom  from  th« 
hour  of  its  birth,  but  that  the  parent  shall  be  condemned  to  the 
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hour  of  his  death  to  a state  of  hopeless,  irremediable,  irretriev- 
able slavery?”  The  house  on  that  occasion,  felt  the  force  of  the 
argument  which  Mr.  Canning  addressed  to  it,  and  left  both  pa- 
rent and  child  in  the  same  degraded  and  degrading  slate  of  sla- 
very. He  (Mr.  Stanley)  trusted  that  the  house  would  also  feel 
the  force  of  that  argument  now,  but  in  a different  point  of  view. 
He  trusted  that  it  would  feel  that  it  was  not  safe  to  stand  still, 
either  for  tlie  present  or  future  generation  (hear,  hear);  and  that 
it  would  say  to  the  planters,  “you  must  not  only  declare  the 
children  born  hereafter  of  slave  parents  to  be  free,  you  must  also 
manumit  the  existing  generation.”  (Cheers.)  But  while  he 
would  in  this  manner  provide  freedom  for  the  existing  genera- 
tion— while  he  would  thus  provide  that  the  young  negro  should 
be  born  a freeman,  and  that  the  old  negro  sliould  not  feel  him- 
self condemned  to  the  horrors  of  irretrievable  slavery — he  would 
not  at  once,  by  one  hasty  act  of  legislation,  remove  all  the 
shackles  by  which  the  slave  was  at  present  bound.  He  would 
not  fling  him  from  a state  of  unrelieved  and  unmitigated  slave- 
ry into  a state  of  absolute  and  unrestricted  freedom,  for  which 
his  past  habits  and  his  past  feelings  had  rendered  him  totally 
unlit.  But  in  saying  this,  did  he  mean  to  say  that  the  slaves 
were  to  remain  as  they  now  were  for  1, 3,  5 or  10  years,  and 
that  then  they  should  be  free  unconditionally  and  without  re- 
serve? Perhaps  he  might  see  more  danger  in  that  course  than 
other  gentlemen  did;  but  certainly  as  at  present  advised,  he  was 
not  inclined  to  adopt  it,  for  he  thought  that  a period  in  which 
the  slave  was  left  in  such  an  undefined,  unlimited  and  uncer- 
tain condition,  would  be  a period  of  anxious  irritation  to  all 
parties — that  it  would  be  a period  of  great  excitement,  and  pro- 
bably of  much  danger,  above  all,  that  it  would  be  a period  of 
unmitigated  authority  on  the  part  of  the  master,  and  of  deter- 
mined and  irresponsible  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  slave. 
(Cries  of  hear  hear.)  He  proposed  what  be  considered  to  be  a 
middle,  and,  therefore,  a safer  course,  which,  while  it  got  rid  at 
one  swoop  of  all  the  restrictions  which  had  been  woven  by  the 
colonial  legislatures  to  fetter  the  rights  which  they  professed  to 
give,  would  leave  the  negro  at  liberty  to  benefit  by  the  exertion 
of  his  own  talents  .and  his  own  industry— would  give  him  an  in- 
centive to  regularity  and  assiduity,  and  would  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  forming  those  habits  of  frugal  labor,  of  which  at 
present  he  stood  much  in  need.  He  proposed  that  every  negro 
should  from  that  day— or  periiaps  he  ought  to  have  said  from  the 
day  in  which  this  act  should  be  passed — be  entitled  forthwith  to 
claim  to  be  put  in  such  a situation  as  would  entitle  him  here- 
after to  claim  all  the  riglits  and  privileges  of  a freeman — a situa- 
tion in  which  he  would  no  longer  bear  about  him  any  taint  of  a 
servile  condition — in  which  he  would  be  released  from  all  dread 
of  irresponsible  corporal  punishment — in  which  he  would  be  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  domestic  ties  and  comforts — in 
which  he  would  not  be  compelled  to  see  his  nearest  and  dearest 
connexions  insulted  by  the  whip,  or  by  the  threat  of  the  whip — 
in  which  his  evidence  would  be  received  in  all  courts  of -justice, 
either  for  or  against  his  employer,  as  freely  as  that  of  any  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects — in  which  his  right  to  property,  acquired  or 
bequeathed,  would  be  full  and  undisputed — in  which  he  would 
enjoy  every  privilege  of  a freeman,  subject  only  to  this  restric- 
tion, that  he  should  be  under  a contract  to  labor  for  a certain 
time  industriously  for  his  present  owner,  who  would  then  only 
be  his  employer.  (Hear,  hear.)  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for 
him  (Mr.  Stanley)  to  meet  here  the  objection— “How  will  you 
deal  with  the  multitudinous  restrictions  with  which  the  colonial 
legislature  has  fettered  the  slave?”  He  would  sweep  away  all 
those  restrictions  at  once  by  declaring  the  negro  a freeman. 
From  the  moment  he  was  declared  a freeman,  the  restrictions 
whieh  applied  to  him  as  a slave  would  cease  to  apply  to  him  in 
his  capacity  of  a freeman.  The  negro,  being  no  longer  a slave, 
would  be  entitled  to  contract  marriage — his  evidence  would  be 
indisputable — his  right  to  property  would  be  admitted— he  would 
be  entitled  to  seek  the  religious  instructor  he  liked  best — and,  in 
a word,  as  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  said  before,  he  would  enjoy 
every  privilege  of  a freeman,  upon  the  condition  of  consenting 
to  labor  for  a given  time  upon  a particular  soil. 

He  could  not  believe  that  if  the  matter  merely  stood  thus,  this 
proposition  could  be  considered  such  an  infraction  on  the  free- 
dom of  labor  as  would  hold  out  a temptation,  even  to  the  stur- 
diest advocate  of  unqualified  emancipation,  to  hesitate  in  giv- 
ing his  assent  to  the  boon  of  freedom,  coupled  as  it  was  with 
these  restrictions;  for  any  man  of  common  reflection  must  see, 
that  under  this  system  slavery  must  in  a few  years  vanish  from 
the  king’s  dominions.  He  called  upon  the  house  to  contrast  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  this  country  with  the 
condition  in  which  the  negro  laborer  would  be  placed  under  this 
new  system.  In  England  the  agricultural  laborer  worked  hard 
for  a pittance  which,  God  knew,  was  scanty  enough;  he  was 
distracted  with  cares  for  the  subsistence  of  his  wife  and  family; 
he  labored  diligently  and  hardly,  in  order  to  earn  a sum  which 
was  barely  suflicient  to  provide  him  with  food  and  clothing. 
Now  what  was  the  condition  in  which  the  resolutions  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  would  place  the  negro  laborer?  He  would  be 
made  to  enter  into  a contract,  by  which  his  master  would  be 
bound  to  give  him  food  and  clothing,  and  such  allowances  as 
were  now  made  to  him  by  law,  or  to  give  him  in  lieu  thereof  a 
pecuniary  allowance.  For  this  consideration  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  work  for  his  master  three-fourths  of  his  time,  leaving 
it  to  be  settled  between  them  whether  that  should  be  for  three- 
fourths  of  the  week  or  of  each  day.  The  remaining  fourth  of  his 
time  he  would  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  his  labor,  if  he  so  thought 
fit,  elsewhere;  but  if  he  were  inclined  to  give  it  to  his  master, 


his  master  would  be  obliged  to  find  him  employment  according 
to  a fixed  rate  of  wages.  One  of  the  great  ditficnities  which  en- 
vironed this  question  was,  how  they  were  to  fix  this  scale  of 
wages  for  free  labor?  How  could  any  man  in  this  country  fix  a 
rate  of  wages  which  would  be  applicable — he  would  not  say  to 
all  the  islands,  but — to  any  two  of  them?  Could  the  house  s.ay 
that  it  would  fling  this  question  loose  to  the  world— that  it 
would  leave  the  negro  to  work  or  no,  as  he  pleased,  and  to 
satisfy  himself,  as  a man  easily  could  in  a tropical  climate, 
with  a bare  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life?  In  some  of  the 
islands  it  might  be  difficult  to  obtain  even  that;  but  in  those 
where  the  quantity  of  land  unoccupied  was  as  great  as  the  fer- 
tility which  distinguished  it,  the  wants  of  men  living  in  a tro- 
pical climate  would  be  so  few,  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
under  a system  of  free  and  unrestricted  wages,  that  the  state  of 
society,  as  it  now  existed,  should  not  come  to  an  entire  cessa- 
tion. (Hear,  hear.)  But  it  had  been  asked,  whether  the  wages 
so  given  would  be  a sufficient  inducement  to  the  negro  in  the 
present  state  to  give  himself  up  to  continuous  labor  for  so  many 
years?  Now  he  had  already  told  the  house  that  he  did  not  give 
the  slightest  credit  to  what  he  so  oltcn  heard  said  about  the  ne- 
gro character;  but  he  did  give  credit  to  w'hat  he  had  heard  about 
the  slave  character.  He  knew,  too,  the  eflect  of  a tropical  cli- 
mate— he  was  aware  how  far  it  went  to  dump  exertion  and  to 
paralyse  activity — but  he  likewise  knew  the  effect  of  slavery, 
and  that  it  was  calculated  to  promote  this  idea,  that  as  the 
greatest  of  humau  curses  was  labor,  so  the  height  of  human 
bliss  was  relaxation  from  labor.  To  remove  the  slave  suddenly 
from  labor,  and  to  place  him  in  a situation  in  which  he  would 
be  called  to  provide  for  nothing  more  than  the  necessaries  of 
life,  would  be  to  extinguish  labor — W’ould  be  to  extinguish  civi- 
lization— in  a word,  would  be  to  fling  before  the  negro  popula- 
tion the  desire  to  recur  again  to  savage  life.  He  contended  that 
some  restrictions  in  that  measure  were  necessary,  not  only  for 
the  security  of  the  master,  but  also  for  the  welfare  of  the  slave. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

He  appealed  boldly  to  the  house,  and  asked  honorable  mem- 
bers whether  there  was  any  thing  unreasonable  in  such  a stipu- 
lation as  that  v/hich  he  had  just  described— a stipulation  which 
led  gradnaiiy,  but  certainly,  slowly  it  might  be,  but  still  surely, 
to  the  unrestricted  freedom  of  the  slave.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then 
he  had  been  asked  how  was  this  scale  of  wages  to  be  fixed? 
This  was  undoubtedly  a point  of  some  difficult}',  as  there  was 
no  criterion  by  which  to  settle  it.  Refer  the  question  to  the 
planters,  and  they  would  say  that  the  rate  of  wages  should  be 
according  to  the  outlay  in  procuring  for  them  the  necessary 
articles  of  food  and  clothing.  But  that  he  denied  to  be  a true 
criterion;  and  yet  you  had  no  free  labor  to  compare  slave  labor 
with,  or  to  regulate  its  prices  by.  (Ironical  cheers.)  The  noble 
lord  cheered;  but  he  should  be  obliged  to  the  noble  lord  to  point 
out  to  him  where  free  labor  existed  in  our  West  India  colonics, 
and.  when  he  had  pointed  it  out,  to  prove  its  existence.  He, 
(Mr.  Stanley),  was  convinced  that  at  present  there  was  not 
that  demand  for  free  labor  in  any  of  our  slave  colonies  which 
could  form  any  certain  regulator  for  the  amount  of  wages  which 
ought  to  be  paid  to  a free  negro.  He  could  devise  no  better 
mode  than  that  of  compelling  the  planter  to  fix  a price  on  the 
laborer  at  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  by  enacting  that 
the  wages  to  be  paid  by  the  master,  should  bear  such  a propor- 
tion to  the  price  fixed  by  him  that  for  the  whole  of  his  spare 
time,  if  given  to  the  master,  the  negro  should  receive  l-12th  of 
his  price  annually.  In  this  way  the  master  and  the  slave  would 
both  act  in  reference  to  each  other.  If  the  master  fixed  a high 
price  for  his  negro,  he  would  have  to  pay  him  high  wages  in 
proportion  to  that  price.  If  he  fixed  a low  price,  then,  upon  the 
payment  of  that  price  by  any  other  person  on  his  behalf,  the 
negro  would  be  positively  and  absolutely  free. 

The  proposal,  then,  which  he  had  to  make  to  the  house  was 
that  the  apprenticed  laborer  should  give  up  to  his  owner,  3.4ths 
of  the  profits  of  his  labor,  in  consideration  of  the  food  and 
clothing  which  he  received  from  him;  that  he  should  be  at  li- 
berty, if  he  so  thought  fit,  to  give  l-4th  of  bis  labor  elsewhere; 
but  that  if  he  gave  it  his  master,  whose  interest  it  would  be  to 
receive  it,  he  should  receive  for  it  an  amount  of  wages  pro- 
portional to  the  price  set  upon  it  by  his  master.  The  govern- 
ment had  therefore  divided  the  price  for  his  freedom  into  so 
many  instalments  that  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  all  the  price 
put  on  the  slave  by  the  master  would  be  paid  to  the  master  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  slave’s  industry.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  what 
condition,  then,  was  it  that  the  planter  stood  at  the  moment? 
He  obtained  for  the  next  12  years  three-fourths  of  the  labor 
which  he  now  possessed  in  the  slave  from  the  apprenticed  la- 
borer; for  the  remaining  fourth  he  would,  if  he  employed  it, 
have  to  pay  certain  wages.  He  might  notchoo.se  to  employ  it;  but 
then,  if  such  was  his  determination,  he  lost  the  labor  of  his  ap- 
prentice, and  if  nobody  else  engaged  it,'he  was  bound  in  law  to 
make  the  loss  good.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  put  it  to 
the  house  whether  it  was  not  strictly  in  order  to  allude  here  to 
the  loss  which  this  alteration  would  occasion  to  many  of  the 
West  India  proprietary.  Was  it  fitting  that  upon  them  and 
upon  them  alone  should  he  thrown  the  loss  accruing  from  the 
destruction  of  a species  of  pnrperty  into  the  leaality  of  which 
he  would  not  at  that  moment  enter,  but  of  which  he  would 
say  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  sanctioned  by  the  imperial  le- 
gislature? It  was  exceedingly  difficult,  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  West  India  property,  to  get  any  safe  criterion  by  which 
to  judge  of  its  value.  He  knew  an  instance  of  an  e.<tate  which 
now  produced  JE  1,400  a year,  and  on  which  there  was  a 
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mortgage  of  a sum  between  £4,000  and  £6,000.  Some  years 
ago  there  was  a mortgage  of  £10,000  upon  it,  which  iiad  been 
diminished  by  payments  out  of  the  rents  of  the  estate  to  the 
sum  he  had  just  mentioned.  Tlie  house  would  scarcely  credit 
him  when  he  told  them  that  that  very  estate  had  recently  been 
sold  for  a sum  which  would  be  covered  by  the  proceeds  of  the 
lirst  year  from  it. 

He  admitted  that  the  insecurity  of  West  India  property  had 
had  a great  and  palpable  effect  upon  the  exchangeable  value  of 
it  in  the  money  market,  and  that  when  West  India  property  was 
brought  there  now,  it  was  at  a depreciation  truly  frightful.  Now, 
let  the  house  look  for  a moment  at  the  profit  derived  at  present 
from  West  India  properly;  and  on  this  point  he  was  speaking 
from  the  returns  of  West  Indian  property  to  the  board  of  trade. 
On  examining  those  returns,  the  house  would  find  the  nett  pro- 
fits arising  from  the  sale  of  sugars.  The  planters  had  told  the 
house  the  cost  of  raising  a hogshead  of  sugar,  the  number  of 
hogsheads  which  they  imported  annually,  and  the  price  of  each 
hogshead,  as  ascertained  by  the  Gazette.  Now,  from  these  da- 
ta, it  would  appear  that  the  nett  profits  ari.sing  from  the  cultiva- 
tion of  sugars  was  £1, ‘200, 000  a year.  The  house  had  n»«t  equal 
data  for  calculating  the  nett  profits  upon  rum  and  coffee;  but 
taking  them  to  amount  to  £'2.50,000  or  £300,000  a year,  the  to- 
tal nett  profits  of  W.  India  property  would  amount  to  £1,500,000 
a year.  Now,  his  majesty’s  ministers  proposed  to  advance  to  the 
West  India  body  a loan  to  the  amount  of  ten  years’  purcliase  of 
this  annual  profit,  or  in  other  words  a loan  of  £15.000,000. 
It  would  remain  as  a question  with  parliament  in  what  manner 
and  upon  what  condition  that  loein  should  be  re|mid  to  the  coun- 
try. It  would  also  remain  with  parliament  to  consider  whether 
it  would  require  the  repayment  of  that  loan,  or  would  convert 
it  into  a gift,  according  to  a plan  which  it  might  hereafter  be- 
come his  duty  to  submit  briefly  to  the  house.  Tarliament  might 
consider  that  sum  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
slave’s  labor,  and  with  that  sum,  and  the  other  three-fourths  of 
his  labor,  he  would  at  the  end  of  twelve  years  have  received  a 
just  compensation  for  the  price  of  his  slave,  and  for  all  the  ex- 
jiense  to  which  the  slave  might  have  imt  him  for  food  and 
clothing. 

It  was  only  riglit,  however,  to  state,  that  during  that  lime  the 
planter  would  have  to  pay  interest  upon  his  loan,  and  to  tnat 
amount  he  might  perliaps  be  considered  a loser.  Now,  he  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  denied  that  tliis  remuneration  must  be  borne 
either  by  the  produce  of  negro  labor  or  by  the  revenue  of  Eng- 
land. It  could  not  be  borne  by  the  planters,  for  tliat  would 
neither  be  fair  nor  just;  it  must,  tlierefore,  be  borne  by  one  of 
the  two  alternatives  to  which  he  had  already  alluded.  Upon 
one  or  other  of  them,  beyond  all  question,  the  choice  of  parlia- 
ment must  rest.  There  might  be  gentlemen  who  thought  that 
you  ought  not  to  take  any  thing  from  the  profits  of  the  negro  so 
long  as  he  continued  a slave.  In  that  opinion  he  could  not  con- 
cur. He  thought  that  taking  a portion  of  their  wages  from  them 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  their  freedom  hereafter, 
would  induce  them  to  lay  by  some  part  of  their  earnings  after- 
wards when  they  became  free,  would  teach  them  habits  of  pru- 
dence and  forethoimht,  and  would  materially  tend  to  their  mo- 
ral improvement.  He  thought  such  a plan  much  better  tlian  say- 
ing to  them,  “You  shall  work  three- fourths  of  the  day  for  your 
master,  and  your  master’s  advantage;  but  for  the  remaining 
fourth,  wliich  belongs  to  you,  you  may  work  or  not  as  you  please, 
for  in  either  case  food  and  clothing  will  be  provided  fiir  you.” 
He  believed  that  he  had  stated,  in  as  much  detail  as  was  then 
necessary,  the  principal  features  of  his  plan  with,  perhaps,  one 
single  exception.  That  exception  was,  that  it  might  he  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill  tliat  of  which  the  want 
had  rendered  all  former  enactments  null  and  void — he  meant 
that  it  might  be  necessary  to  give  to  the  executive  some  discre- 
tionary power.  It  might  be  necessary  to  distribute  through  the 
chartered  colonies  what  already  existed  in  the  crown  colonies — 
namely,  stipendiary  magistrates  appointed  by  the  crown,  unin- 
fluenced by  the  local  assemblies — free  from  local  passions  and 
prejudices — who  would  discharge  equal  justice  to  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  black  and  the  white — who  would  watch  over  and 
proteiU  the  negro  in  his  incipient  state  of  freedom,  and  who 
would  aid  and  direct  his  inexperience  in  forming  a contract 
which  rniitht  have  so  material  an  effect  upon  his  future  life. 

There  was  one  other  object  to  which  he  thought  that  the  pro- 
tecting care  of  this  country  ought  most  specially  to  be  extended. 
He  would  call  upon  the  house  to  aid  the  local  legislatures,  or 
even  to  proceed  without  the  aid  of  local  legislatures,  in  esta- 
blishing in  the  colonies  .schools  for  the  religious  and  moral  edu- 
cation of  their  inhabitants.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  were  now  going 
to  emancipate  the  old  negro  upon  certain  conditions,  after  the 
I'.ipse  o(  a ctutain  fixed  period  of  time;  but  they  were  also  going 
to  emancip.iU!  the  young  negro  immediately,  and  without  any 
conditions.  {Hear.)  From  the  present  moment,  then,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Stanley,  your  responsibility  begins.  Into  their  minds 
you  must  iiii[)lant  wholesome  principals  as  the  basis  of  whole- 
some habits.  You  are  piaeiriK  them  in  the  rank  of  freemen,  it 
is  your  duty  to  qualify  them  for  holding  that  rank  honorably, 
virtuously  .and  beneficially.  Yon  are  bound  not  to  throw  them 
upon  the  world  impressf;d  with  the  idea  Hint  the  lot  of  man  is 
labor  from  his  cradle  to  his  grave,  and  tliat  he  must  die  with  no 
other  hopi?  and  with  no  other  consolation  than  that  he  has  come 
to  the  eml  of  a weary  and  lahorions  pilgrimage.  (Cheers.)  You 
must  emhue  them  with  such  principles  as  will  ensure  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  here— as  will  leach  them  the  necessity  of 
moral  restraint  to  secure  their  happiness  hereafter— as  will  in- 


stil into  them  the  purest  motive  of  action— as  will  fit  them  for 
freedom  in  tins  world,  and  as  will  enable  them  to  leave  it,  not 
as  the  brutes,  who  perish  without  hope  of  immortality.  (Hear, 
hear,  hear.)  1 have  now  gone  through  the  details  of  the  propo- 
sition which  his  majesty’s  government  had  deemed  it  their  duty 
to  submit  to  your  consideration.  I know  the  difficulties, 
the  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  which  it  will  have  to 
encounter  in  carrying  it  into  practice.  I know  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  I bring  it  forward  at  this  particular 
crisis;  but  I still  bring  it  forward,  in  the  confident  hope,  that  in 
these  resolutions  the  germ  is  sown  which  will  soon  ripen  into 
perfect  truit,  which,  when  matured  by  the  fostering  care  and 
protection  of  persons  wiser  and  better  qualified  than  myself,  will 
secure  to  the  country,  to  the  colonies,  and  to  all  ranks  and 
classes  and  colors  of  bis  majesty’s  subjects,  that  from  this  day 
forth  there  will  be  a virtual  extinction,  in  the  dominions  of  Bri- 
tain, of  all  the  horrors  ot  slavery;  and  that  in  no  distant  period 
by  no  uncertain  operation,  but  by  the  action  of  this  macliinerv 
every  trace  which  mars  the  face  of  freedom  will  be  erased  and 
blotted  for  ever  from  our  laws  and  institutions.  (Great  cheer- 
ing.) I’here  are  those  who  first  started  this  mighty  question, 
and  broached  its  god-like  principles,  who  have  not  lived  to  see 
the  triumph  which  is  reserved  for  it  in  these  days.  Thev  labor- 
ed in  their  generation  strenuously  and  vigorously  for  that  fulfil- 
ment which  we  are  now  about  to  accomplish— they  were  satis- 
fied  with  the  foundation  which  it  was  their  fortune  to  lay,  arid 
tliey  trusted  that  it  would  be  strong  enough  to  support  the  Glo- 
rious superstructure  which  is  now  about  to  be  reared  upon  it 
Like  the  prophets  of  old,  they  hailed  the  day  star  from  on  hiGh 
and  exulted  in  that  prospect,  which  they  saw  through  a glLs 
darkly,  and  not  as  we  do,  face  to  face.  It  is  not  however,  with- 
out feelings  of  tlie  deepest  and  most  heartfelt  satisfaction  that  I 
recall  to  your  recollecliou  the  fact  that  one  man,  the  most  reli- 
giously inspired,  the  most  conscientiously  influenced  of  all  who 
labored  in  the  dawn  and  the  rising  of  this  great  and  glorious 
cause— Wilberforce  (great  cheering)  still  remains  to  witness  the 
final  consummation  of  that  important  triumph  to  which  his  early 
energies  were  devoted,  and  to  exclaim,  like  the  last  of  the  pr(> 
pliets  to  whom  I have  before  alluded,  “Lord,  now  let  thy  ser- 
vant depart  in  peace.”  (Great  cheering.) 

I have  now  only  to  offer  to  the  house  my  humble  apology  for 
having  detained  them  so  long  on  this  subject.  I will  conclude 
after  thanking  them  once  more  for  the  patient  attention  witli 
which  they  have  listened,  by  expressing  my  sincere  and  earnest 
hope  that  the  counsels  of  the  house,  under  God’s  gracious  Pro- 
vidence, will  be  so  guided  and  directed,  that  England  may  now, 
a second  time,  set  to  the  world  the  bright  and  glorious  example 
of  a commercial  nation  holding  commercial  advantages  light  in 
the  balance  when  compared  with  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and 
justice  and  religion— that  we  may  see  the  extinction  of  slavery 
gradually  and  safely,  but  completely  and  entirely  accomplished; 
and  that  by  moderation  of  language,  and  reconciliation  of  con- 
flicting opinions,  we  may  be  induced  to  forget  the  extreme 
wishes  we  may  have  formed  on  either  side,  and  thus  show  to 
the  world  the  proud  example  of  a deliberative  assembly  vindicat- 
ing its  character  for  moderation  and  decision  in  the  line  which 
it  adopts — a line  which,  in  iny  conscience,  I believe  to  be  ho- 
norable to  the  nation  to  which  this  assembly  belongs,  and  which 
I consider  is  the  surest  pledge  of  the  successful  issue  of  the  ex- 
periment on  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter— (great  cheer- 
ing.) The  right  honorable  gentleman  then  moved  the  series  of 
resolutions  which  appeared  in  our  paper  of  Saturday  last. 

Mr.  Stanley  then  said,  that  he  was  too  well  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  resolutions  to  call  upon  the  house  to  come  to 
a hasty  decision  upon  them.  It  had  been  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance that  he,  as  a member  of  the  government,  had  been 
obliged  to  announce  to  the  West  India  interest  that  he  could 
not  accede  to  their  proposition  to  defer  the  statement  which  he 
had  just  made  beyond  to-night,  but  after  the  publicity  which 
had  been  given  to  this  plan  in  all  the  public  journals,  he  felt 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  not  to  let  the  government  have  an 
opportunity  of  slating  the  grounds  upon  which  it  had  gone,  and 
the  principles  on  which  it  had  proceeded.  Having  made  his 
statement,  he  had  no  wish  to  call  upon  the  house  for  an  im- 
mediate vote:  on  the  contrary,  ifany  gentleman  should  propose 
that  further  time  be  given  for  their  decision  he  should  have  no 
objection  to  the  proposal. 

Lord  Howick,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  in  .which  he 
referred  to  his  painful  situation  in  being  compelled  to  state  an 
opinion  adverse  to  the  plan,  expressed  his  views  of  the  subject 
and  said  that  the  resolution  which  purported  to  give  to  the 
slave  the  essentials  of  freedom,  was  an  attempt  to  dupe  the 
house  with  words.  He  then  commented  upon  the  distinction 
between  the  slave  in  his  present,  and  the  apprentice  in  his  fu- 
ture condition,  and  thought  that  as  it  wa.s  made  compulsory  upon 
him  to  work  three-fourths  of  the  time  for  his  master,  he  would 
still  remain,  to  that  extent  at  least,  a slave.  He  also  adverted 
to  the  provision  respecting  corporal  punishment,  and  was  of 
opinion  that  merely  restricting  the  number  of  lashes  that  rniiilit 
be  inflicted,  would  not  better  the  situation  of  the  slave,  for,  as 
in  Dernarara,  what  was  diminished  in  number,  would  he  in- 
creased in  intensity.  There  were  many  other  topics  discu.s^cd 
by  his  lordship,  and  he  sat  down  amidst  loud  cheering. 

PirKohert  Peel,  lord  Althorp,  Mr.  Buxton.  Mr.  Stewart  and 
sir  R.  Vyvian,  made  remarks  on  the  subject,  but  they  principal- 
ly related  to  the  period  to  which  the  further  consideration  of 
the  subject  should  be  postponed,  which  was  fixed  for  May  the 
30th. 
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{)t^The  present  number  contains  twenty-four  pages— 
eight  extra  being  added  to  get-in  judge  Baldxvin’s  opinion, 
without  interfering  with  the  usual  run  of  matter.  In  the 
present  want  of  exciting  subjects,  we  sl«all  endeavor  to 
give  value  to  this  work  by  the  record  of  useful  things. 

Qi^The  article  concerning  the  introduction  of  slavery 
into  the  British  colonies,  pi-esented  on  behalf  of  the  West 
India  committee,  sitting  in  London,  is  highly  interesting. 
John  Bull  was  once  pleased  to  regard  slaves  as  “mer- 
chandise.” He  much  encouraged  a trade  in  men — but 
now  abuses  those  who  hold  the  property  which  he  forced 
on  their  fathers,  calling  them  bad  names,  and  so  forth. 

OCf^Our  latest  accounts  left  the  president  at  Boston,  so 
much  indisposed,  that,  on  Monday  last,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  bleed  him  freely,  and  prohibit  the  entrance  of 
all  persons  into  his  cliaraber,  except  his  immediate  at- 
tendants; but  it  was  hoped,  on  Tuesday,  that  he  might 
leave  his  apartment  on  the  following  day.  The  fatigue 
and  excitement  to  Avhich  he  had  been  exposed  were  too 
much  for  him — indeed,  it  was  hardly  to  have  been  ex- 
pected that  he  could  have  kept  up  so  long.  Those  im- 
mediately about  him  should  insist  upon  his  being  placed 
more  at  his  ease.  It  is  not  a trifling  matter  to  pass 
through  the  various  ceremonies,  and  dense  crowds  of 
persons,  Avhich  attend  the  president  in  his  tour. 

The  reception  at  Boston  was  consistent  with  the  gene- 
ral character  of  the  people  of  that  city.  It  was  neither 
uproarious  nor  sycophantic — nor  did  it  partake  of  that 
rude  party  exclusiveness  which  has  disgraced  some  other 
j)laces;  and  it  seems  that  the  president  was  delighted  with 
the  manly  and  kind  tokens  of  respect  that  were  paid  him, 
so  long  as  he  could  partake  of  them.  As  was  predicted, 
he  will  leave  New  England  with  new  feelings — and  be 
assured  that  political  opposition  has  no  effect  upon  the 
people  of  that  country  in  their  respect  for  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  the  nation — nor  the  least  influence  over  that 
courtesy  which  is  due  to  distinguished  visiters. 

The  president  was  too  ill  to  witness  the  docking  of  the 
Constitution  frigate — though  he  earnestly  desired  it. 

The  slave  ctuESTioN.  We  have  intended,  several 
times,  to  notice  the  proceedings  of  the  “nullifiers, ” in 
their  wicked  attempt  to  cause  a new  excitement  in  the 
south,  on  account  of  the  slaves — as  though  some  delibe- 
rate plans  had  been  laid  in  the  north  to  unsettle  their 
property  in  them;  for  which  purpose  they  have  earnestly 
seized  upon  the  most  tn'vial  circumstances — and,  because 
of  the  acts  of  a few  intemperate  individuals,  desire  to 
make  G7jo?Apr  “calculation  of  tlie  value  of  the  union!” 
We  have  laid  aside  a variety  of  papers  on  this  subject, 
and,  peihaps,  shall  use  some  of  them — to  shew  the  mi- 
serable shifts  to  which  these  desperate  men  are  reduced 
to  maintaiv  notoi'iety,  and  keep  themselves  from  sinking 
altogether  from  the  public  view;  for  they  v'ell  know  lliat, 
for  several  reasons,  the  xvhole  somli  is  alive  to  every  ques- 
tion concerning  negro  slavery — atnl,  on  that  ie.terest,  may 
be  rallied  into  an  united  action,  if  fearful  of  tlie  intei-fer- 
ence  of  the  norlli.  But,  independent  of  a regard  for  con- 
stitutional principles,  it  is  manifestly  tl.e  pecuniary  inte- 
rest of  tin-  north  that  slaveiw  sliould  not  lie  disturbed  in 
the  south — and  ;/’lhe  “Yankees’"  ai-e  as  mercenary-as  the 
nullifiers  have  described  them  to  be,  there  is  no  possible 
ground  to  suspect  any  iiiovement  in  t!ie  tiorth,  on  this 
subject.  It  is  true,  that  almost  every  reflecting  i)erson 
on  lids  side  of  “Mason  and  Dixon's  line,”  i-egards  slave- 
ry as  a mightv  evil,  a gi-eat  curse — as  many  tens  of  thou- 
sands on  tiie  other  side  ol’ that  line  regarrl  it — but  they  as 
universally  believe  that  there  is  no  l ight  in  them  to  med- 
dle in  this  matter,  and  that  the  entire  jui-isdiclion  over  the 
case  rests  with  the  several  slates,  individually. 

We  have  not  time  to  enlarge  on  this  subject,  just  now 
• — and  would  only  refer  our  readers  to  judge  liald-win's 
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opinion,  and  the  decision  of  a Pennsylvania  jury,  in  the 
case  of  a fugitive  slave — and  the  correspondence  between 
Messrs.  Bolton  and  Webster,  inserted  in  subsequent  pages. 

The  cholera.  We  continue  our  melancholy  notices  of  the 
progress  of  this  extraordinary  disease— but  with  as  much  brevity 
as  is  consistent  with  a general  record  of  its  fearful  and  fatal 
doings. 

Pittsburgh.  The  sanitary  board  announced  3 cases  of  cholera, 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  their  report  of  June  22.  It  was  supposed  they 
would  all  prove  fatal.  No  new  eases  had  been  reported.  [The 
Gazette  of  the  2oth  mentions  4 or  5 deaths— in  which,  perhaps, 
the  three  cases  just  above  mentioned  are  included,  and  says — 
The  hospital  report,  dated  Monday  morning,  9 o’clock,  states 
that  no  case  of  cholera  asphyxia  had  been  presented  there  dur- 
ing the  last  24  hours. 

Wheeling.  The  cholera  had  nearly  disappeared  from  this 
place,  at  the  latest  accounts. 

Kentucky,  The  cholera  seems  to  have  nearly  abated  in 
most  of  the  towms  of  this  state  in  which  it  appeared,  after  com- 
mitting terrible  ravages  in  some  of  Uiem. 

It  is  computed  that  about  350  persons  died  of  this  disea.se  at 
Lexington,  only — the  entire  population  of  which  was  only  about 
4,000  at  the  time  of  its  desolation,  2,000  having  fled.  Among 
those  who  perished  were  many  of  the  njost  respectable  people, 
male  and  female.  Indeed,  in  this  city  it  seemed  to  pay  no  re- 
gard to  age,  sex  or  condition.  Our  latest  date  is  of  the  19th — 
and  the  cholera  is  spoken  of  as  having  nearly  disappeared.  It 
had  carried  off  23  persons  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  and,  in  one  in- 
stance, ten  others  of  one  family. 

The  P.  E.  bishop  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Peers,  president  of  the 
Transylvania  university,  and  the  theological  students,  exerted 
themselves  manfully  at  Lexington,  in  attending  upon  the  sick. 

A letter  from  Sherburne’s  Mills,  dated  June  15,  says,  “There 
is  great  excitement  here  about  cholera.  Many  persons  fled  to 
the  mountains,  and  left  their  crops  and  every  thing  standing, 
sliould  the  excitement  not  cease  in  a week,  the  crops  will  not 
be  cut.  Flemingsburg  has  suffered  greatly,  indeed  there  has 
been  in  town  and  vicinity  near  fifty  deaths  since  Sunday  morn- 
ing; there  has  been  as  many  as  twelve  deaths  in  one  family  of 
only  fourteen  persons.” 

Georgetown  has  suffered  severely.  After  a few  cases  at  Win- 
chester, the  town  was  nearly  abandoned.  One  case  at  Mount 
Sterling.  There  were  10  deaths  out  of  11  cases  at  Millersburg — 
because  that  the  physicians  fled  from  the  place.  Fredericksburg 
and  Springfield  have  been  visited.  Flemingsburg  had  sufl"ered 
much,*  as  well  as  Lawrenceburg,  with  Stamford,  parts  of  the 
Green  River  country,  &c.  In  the  village  of  Eliza,  in  Fleming 
country,  where  there  are  near  a hundred  houses,  there  was  not 
a single  living  soul  to  be  found,  and  three  dead  bodies  were 
h'ft  unburied. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  Maysville,  Ky.  dated 
the  Uth. 

“We  have  just  returned  from  the  country,  where  we  have  been 
since  tiie  first  insl.  'J'he  stores  are  still  shut,  and  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants  in  town.  We  are  among  the  first 
in.  The  cholera  is  raging  through  the  country — there  had  been 
several  deaths  around  us.  I hope  the  disease  has  left  our  city — 
we  have  not  had  one  case  to  day.  Four  families  within  a stone’s 
throw  of  us.  lost  nineteen  in  two  or  three  days.” 

At  Bardslovvn  the  disease  was  awfully  fatal — in  one  family  of 
16,  there  were  9 deaths — seven  coloied  and  two  of  the  gentle- 
man’s children.  It  was  sometime  before  persons  could  be  found 
who  had  courage  to  inter  the  de.od.  The  sisters  of  charity,  at- 
tached to  the  Nazareth  and  Loretto  stations,  hastened  to  attend 
tiie  sick,  and  one  of  them  died  a martyr.  The  rev.  Wra.  Byrnes, 
principal  of  St.  Mary’s  seminary,  died  after  7 Itours  illness. 

There  is  a report  that  3 cases  happened  at  Frankfort,  on  tho 
20ih. 

Ohio.  During  the  week  ending  the  1.5lh,  there  were  15  deaths 
in  Cinciniiali;  hut  we  have  not  heard  of  any  since.  A few  cases 
had  happened  at  Stcuhcnville,  but  the  health  of  the  town  was 
fully  restored. 

It  i.s  said  that  11  deaths  took  place  in  Gallipolis  in  one  day! 
Mahama.  A few  cases  have  ap;»eared  at  Mobile  and  Mont- 
gomery, &c.  ^ 

Tennessee.  Tlie  cholera  had  nearly  cfflsed  at  Nashville,  but 
was  spreading  through  the  couutry,  and  espiieially  fatal  to  the 
slaves.  There  had  heou  31  deatlis  in  Pulaski,  and  this  small 
town  was  ahaiidmiefl— all  ihe  stores  closed.  &c.  The  disease 
was  active  at  Mi  iiiphis.  Five  convicts  died  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mississippi.  Many  persons,  chiefly  colored,  were  dying  at 
Natchez,  and  in  its  vicinity — also  at  Port  Gibson,  and  there 
were  yet  a few  eases  at  Vicksburg,  and  at  Jackson. 


*Tvvo  of  the  physicians  had  died,  and  the  other  two  were  aot 
expected  to  live— at  the  last  accounts. 
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Lomnana.  In  the  first  six  days  in  June,  there  were  179  in- 
terments in  the  Catholic  burying  ground,  and  34  in  the  Protest- 
ant—tgtal  21 1,  at  New  Orleans.  The  e.\cess  in  the  former  is 
partially  accounted  for  in  the  greater  cheapness  of  graves! — two 
dollars,  only,  being  charged,  whereas  in  the  latter  six  are  de- 
manded. One  report  of  the  deaths  on  the  7th  is  59;  another  81. 
On  the  10th — 71 — from  the  1st  to  the  11th,  inclusive,  555. 

On  the  8th  there  was  a favorable  change  of  the  weather,  aiid 
new  eases  of  cholera  less  numerous.  Among  the  deaths  was 
that  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Hull,  the  Episcopal  minister.  The  “Bulle- 
tin” of  the  15th  speaks  of  the  disease  as  being  on  the  decline, 
and  reports  55  deaths.  This  is  the  latest  date  that  we  have. 

The  general  population  of  New  Orleans  is  from  40  to  45,000 — 
but  many  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  their  homes.  The  cholera 
has  been  chiefly  fatal,  this  season,  to  emigrants  and  slaves. 

A letter  from  Mobile  dated  June  14,  says — “The  cholera  is 
raging  in  New  Orleans,  and  is  attended  with  more  malignancy 
and  fatality  than  it  ever  was,  in  any  known  part  of  the  globe, 
not  even  excepting  the  jungles  of  India.  No  premonitory 
symptoms  attend  the  disease.  The  first  warning  a man  has, 
who  may  be  in  perfect  health,  is,  that  he  is  dying.  A man,  a 
few  days  since,  actually  died  standing  up:  he  felt  faint  and  un- 
well, reached  a fence,  which  he  grasped,  and  then  died,  his 
hands  cramped  to  the  rails,  which  held  him  up  after  death. 

Fata!  cases  have  appeared  at  New  Iberia,  Martinsville,  in  the 
parishes  of  St.  Mary,  Lafayette,  and  Rapides.  At  some  places, 
the  crops  had  been  abandoned,  great  numbers  of  the  slaves 
having  died.  But  the  disease  here,  has  generally  yielded  to  medi- 
cine, if  properly  attended  to.  In  the  parish  of  La  Fourche  Ihte- 
rieure,  one  planter  lost  83  out  of  his  200  negroes— others  have 
lost  one  half,  some  a third,  &c.  The  crops  of  these  will  also 
suffer. 

Missouri.  Mr.  Buckner,  of  the  senate  of  the  U.  States,  and 
his  wife,  have  died  of  the  cholera  in  Cape  Girardeau  county, 
with  some  of  his  slaves.  There  were  other  deaths  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

A yt.  Louis  paper  of  June  8,  says— With  the  deepest  regret 
we  announce  the  sudden  death  by  cholera  of  Mr.  John  New- 
man, attorney  at  law,  of  this  place.  The  deceased  was  yester- 
day walking  in  the  street,  and  this  morning,  between  7 and  8 
o’clock,  he  was  a corpse. 

The  disease  was  subsiding  at  Palmyra. 

Canada.  One  of  the  rigid  quarantine  regulations  adopted  at 
Quebec,  provides  that  the  concealment  of  sickness  on  board  of 
vessels,  or  giving  false  answers  on  that  head,  shall  be  felony, 
punishable  with  death,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Cuba.  The  Boston  Gazette  of  Saturday  gives  the  following 
extract  of  a letter  dated  Matanzas,  June  5th. 

“You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  gloom  that  prevails  here  in  con- 
sequence of  that  dreadful  scourge,  the  cholera.  In  the  cities  it 
has  nearly  ceased,  but  in  the  country  its  path  is  marked  with 
desolation  and  ruin.  On  an  estate  having  100  slaves,  every  soul 
perished.  Another  with  60  lost  55.  A slave  ship  lately  landed 
400  miserable  wretches,  of  whom  all  but  three  died.  Eight  ne- 
groes w'ere  taken  down  on  an  estate  18|miles  from  this  town,  a 
few  days  ago.  The  proprietor,  Mr.  S.  an  Englishman,  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine,  immediately  came  to  town  to  our  house. 
His  servant  was  taken  down  after  he  got  in,  and  died  in  the 
yard  under  my  window.  The  old  gentleman  returned  to  his 
estate  the  day  before  yesterday;  where  he  found  38,  out  of  69, 
dead.  He  was  immediately  seized  himself,  when  a black  boy 
was  despatched  to  us  with  a note  stating  that  his  master  was 
dying.  The  boy  had  scarcely  delivered  the  note,  when  he  stag- 
gered, fell  on  the  floor,  and  in  a few  hours  was  a corpse.  The 
old  gentleman  is  dead  and  the  estate  entirely  deserted.  This  is 
a picture  of  many  other  estates.” 

A postscript  to  a letter  from  Havana  of  the  8th  inst.  states 
that  the  government  had  then  resolved  to  suspend  the  granting 
of  clean  bills  of  health. 

A letter  from  Havana,  under  date  of  11th  instant,  states  that 
the  cholera  is  still  prevailing  in  that  city,  and  is  again  making 
dreadful  ravages  at  Guanebacoa,  about  two  leagues  distant.  In 
the  lower  grounds  and  along  the  rivers,  both  in  that  vicinity  and 
Matanzas,  the  colored  population  were  said  to  be  literally  mow- 
ed down, 

Mk.  Webster  partook  of  a public  dinner  at  Cincin- 
nati on  the  19th  inst.  and,  on  being  complimented  in  the 
6th  toast,  delivered  a speech — a copy  of  the  report  of 
which  may  be  expected  in  the  next  Register,  with  a re- 
gular account  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion.  All 
parties  united  to  honor  the  distinguished  visiter,  and  all 
seem  to  have  been  highly  gratified  with  him.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Webster  feelingly  stated,  that 
the  health  of  the  country  and  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
with  the  e.’trnest  r^tnonstrances  of  his  friends,  had  im- 
posed on  him  the  necessity  of  proceeding  no  further  at 
present;  but  declared  his  inteiitiou,  at  a future  day,  to 
penetrate  the  great  Mississippi,  and  make  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  xvest,  &c.  On  the  20lh,  Mr.  W. 
slai-ted  on  his  return  home  ward. 

Mr.  White.  We  much  regret  to  learn,  that  E.  D. 
White,  esq.  one  of  the  representatives  of  Louisiana  in  the 
last  congress  of  the  United  States,  aiid  w ho  w as  a pas- 


senger in  the  steamboat  Lioness,  with  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
others — has  died  of  his  wounds.  He,  also,  was  a most 
worthy  and  excellent  gentleman. 

Black  Havtk  and  his  party  left  New  York,  some  days 
ago,  on  their  return  home,  via  the  Hudson  river,  the 
canal  and  lake  Erie  to  Detroit,  and  thence  to  the  resi- 
dence of  their  tribe  beyond  the  Mississippi.  They  will, 
no  doubt,  make  an  imposing  report  to  their  brethren  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  who  shall  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  their  view,  and  of  the  manv  strange 
things  which  they  have  seen  in  their  journey.  The  run- 
nings after  the  chief  and  his  parly,  by  vast  numbers  of 
persons-— must  not  have  a little  surprised  these  savages; 
but  the  American  people  are  great  lovers  of  “sights” — 
and  mighty  fond  of  seeing,  and  being  seen,  in  huge  masses 

-no  matter  on  what  occasion.  Even  a hanging-match 

has  brought  20  or  30,000  of  them  together!  It  is  said, 
that  some  men  ran  the  risk  of  being  trampled  under  the 
horses’  feet,  at  New  York,  that  they  might  “touch  the 
hem  of  the  garment”  of  the  president— and  added,  that 
several  of  the  ladies  of  that  city,  admiring  the  noble  form 
and  handsome  face  ot  young  Black  Hawk,  warmly  kissed 
him!  That  was,  indeed,  sufficiently  near  “going  the 
whole!” 

On  the  arrival  of  Black  Hawk  at  Albany,  in  the  steam- 
boatj  thousands  rushed  to  the  river  to  receive  him!  The 
press  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  land  for  an  hour! 
At  last,  he  dolled  his  blanket,  and  was  smuggled  on 
shore,  and  passed  througii  the  solid  mass,  without  being 
recognized!  The  chief  and  his  party  were  immediately 
sent  off  on  the  rail  road,  to  relieve  them  from  the  im- 
mense crowd  of  noisy  persons  who  desired  to  shake  hands 
with  him,  or  lay  hold  of  his  blanket!  Such  things  are 
not  very  creditable  to  our  people. 

A series  of  articles  called  Randolpluand'^  has  lately 
had  a great  run  through  the  papers,  and  we  meet  with 
the  following  in  the  New  York  Gazette — 

Rlackhaivkiana.  One  day  last  week  after  our  “red 
brethren”  had  risen  from  a dinner  table  to  which  they  had 
lieen  invited,  they  retired  to  an  anti-room  to  seek  repose. 
Among  the  gentlemen  present  was  one  who  request- 
ed an  introduction,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a religious 
co7ivei'sation  with  the  sous  of  the  forest.  Young  Hawk, 
sometimes  called  Tomm}'  Hawk,  had  just  thrown  him- 
self on  a sofa,  when  the  object  of  the  visiter  was  made 
known  to  him  through  the  interpreter.  He  smiled,  and 
saying,  “/  luzee — / lazee,'b — covered  his  head  with  a 
blanket,  and  fell  asleep. 

The  new  tariff.  From  the  Baltimore  Gazette.  The 
Boston  Commercial  G.azette,  in  speaking  of  .Mr.  Clay’s 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  question,  says  that  it  “has_§-it’en 
7iexv  h fe  to  the  manufacturing  interest.  Instead  of  being 
a dc.atli-blow  to  the  manufacturers,  it  has  induced  them 
to  eiilarge  their  plans  of  optralion  in  every  direction.”  If 
this  be  the  fact,  it  is  evident  that  Mr.  Clay  could  not  have 
foreseen  the  operations  of  his  own  bill,  since  he  intro- 
duced it  with  reluctance,  arid  merely  as  an  alternative  to 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  manufacturing  interest.  Nor 
could  it  have  been  understood  by  Messrs.  Niles  and  Ca- 
rey, who  would  not  so  violently  have  deprecated  any 
measure  tending  to  “give  new  life  to  the  manufacturing 
interest.” 

(ICI^The  “Boston  Gazette”  was,  always,  severely  anti- 
tariff. It  is  true,  that,  at  ]iresent,  many  of  the  old  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  in  full  operation  and  doing  a 
fair  business — but  not  many  nezo  ones  are  making,  and 
we  <lo  know  that  a large  number  of  the  manufacturers 
are  looking  to  a stoppage  of  their  wheels,  at  a future 
day— especially  the  makers  of  iron;  unless  in  a greatly 
reduced  price  for  wages.  Present  prospects  may  be 
changed.  A thorough  “reform”  in  England  would  do 
much  to  help  us.  If  the  working  people  there  lived  as 
ours  do  live,  and,  we  hope,  always  will  live,  we  should  not 
feel  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  making  liberal  exchanges  with 
them.  But  God  forbid  that  the  freemen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  reduced  to  paupers,  to  uphold  the  theory 
of  “free  trade”' — which,  w hen  the  term  is  used  by  Eng- 
lishmen, as  Mqiported  liv  their  |iractice,  is  as  superla- 
tively impude7it  as  scandalously  ftlse.  It  is  as  if  J\'ell 
Gzey7m,  of  the  2<1  Charles,  or  J\fother  JordaTi,  of  the 
present  4th  William,  of  England  (fruitful  mothers  of 
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dukes  and  other  lords — “Corinthian  capitals  of  society !”) 
had  lectured  hoarding-  school  inisses,  not  yet  in  their 
teens,  on  the  beauties  of  chastity ! 

The  tariff  law.  It  seems  tl.at  “the  enemy”  has 
been  put  “at  fault”  by  the  treasury  construction  which 
follows: 

A sample  of  goods  made  of  doubled  and  twisted  w ni-st- 
ed  yarn,  manufactured  into  a .stout  twilled  cloth,  resemb- 
ling kersey,  having  been  forwarded  to  the  comptroller  of 
the  treasury  lor  his  decision  as  to  what  rate  of  duty  it 
should  bear,  the  following  decision  has  been  received. 
Treasury  depart niem.,  comptroller'' s office^  June  17,  1833. 

Sir:  1 have  received  your  letter  of  the  4tU  inst.  enclos- 
ing one  from  the  public  apj)raisers,  accompanied  by  a 
sample  of  a coarse  article  with  black  stripes  in  it,  said  to 
be  composed  entirely  of  woi^sted  yarn,  in  relation  to  the 
duty  payable  on  which,  a question,  it  ajipears,  has  ari.sen. 

Ever  since  worsted  stuff  goods  have,  by  law,  been 
placed  at  a lower  rate  of  duty  than  otiier  manufactures  of 
wool,  it  has  uniformly  been  decided  that  the  term  was  to 
be  considered  as  embracing  only  such  articles  as  had  in 
the  known  commercial  sense,  and  in  the  usage  of  trade, 
acquired  the  distinct  a])])eliation  of  worsted  .stuff  goods — 
namely,  bomba^etls,  calimancoes,  wilclbores,  shalloons, 
&c. 

I do  not  consider  tiie  article  in  q\iestion,  as  coming 
under  that  denomination.  llespectfuliy, 

Jos.  Anoekson,  comptroller. 

James  JV*.  Barker,  esq. 

The  treasury  constructions  have  caused  a good  deal  of 
grumbling  among  cex’tain  importers.  Take  the  follow- 
ing as  a specimen; 

From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

I am  satisfied,  Messrs.  Editors,  tiiat  llie  importing  merchants 
in  the  Uiiiled  Suites  will  feel  much  obliged  to  the  treasury  de- 
partment, as  soon  as  it  is  positively  known  that  they  have 
linislied  changing  the  construction  of  the  tariff  acts.  Every 
week  do  we  hear  of  some  new  decision,  some  new  construc- 
tion, and  some  new  interpretation  of  the  intenlion.-«  of  congress, 
keeping  the  mercantile  community,  or  those  immediately  inter 
esled,  in  a state  of  agitation  and  uncertainty,  as  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  any  particular  article.  I presume  every  one  is  aware, 
that  the  treasury  department  can  only  interpret  the  law  and  the 
irjtent  of  the  framers;  consequently  when  congress  declares  that 
after  a certain  period  certain  articles  shall  pay  such  rales  of 
duty  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  some  lime  after  the  treasury 
department  decides  that  articles  liitlierto  classed  under  a dift'er- 
ent  rate,  were  intended  by  congress  to  come  under  a per  cent- 
age  of  duly  more  favorable  than  they  were  previously.  I do  con- 
tend, that  the  benefit  of  a reductioir  of  duty  should  extend  to 
these  articles  from  the  time  of  the  approval  or  passage  of  the  acts 
of  congress  making  these  reductions,  and  not  from  the  date  of 
the  treasury  circular,  some  6 or  8 moiillis  after  announcing  that 
the  department  has  decided  it  was  tlie.  intent  of  congress  that 
the  articles  were  to  be  admitted  to  entry  at  a different  rate  of 
duty  than  heretofore,  which  may  be  some  15  or  20  per  cent 
less  than  the  impoiters  had  been  paying  from  the  passage  of  the 
acts  until  the  date  of  a treasury  circular  with  different  instruc- 
tions. 

A recent  circular  from  tlie  treasury  decides  that  under  the 
tariff  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  whidj  was  to  go  into  effect  after  the 
4lh  March,  1833,  linen  cambrics  and  handkerchiefs  shall  pay 
but  15  per  cent,  duty,  instead  of  25  per  cent,  wdiich  has  until 
some  time  last  month  been  charged  on  the  article.  Why  was 
this  construction  not  given  in  lime,  in  order  that  this  description 
of  goods  might  be  placed  in  the  custom  house  stores  prior  to 
the  4th  of  March,  for  the  return  duty?  Or  why  will  not  the  de 
partment  give  orders  at  this  time  to  the  collectors  to  have  a re- 
turn duty  allowed.?  I had  on  hand  (and  have  now)  luffore  the 
4th  March,  a large  lot  of  linen  cambrics  which  the  Irea.sury  has 
decided  w’cre  horiestly  entitled  to  a reduction  of  10  percent, 
duty;  yet  as  .such  decision,  was  not  made  till  after  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  depositing  merchandise  for  return  duty  within  the 
custom  house  stores,  1 am  to  he  debarred  of  the  actual  inten- 
tions of  congress.  Pray,  whose  fault  was  it.^  Surely  not  mine; 
and  yet  I mu't  suffer  for  it,  as  my  neighbor  can  now  import  the 
article,  and  b}'  reason  of  paying  a less  duty,  consirhuably 
under  sell  me.  Under  all  these  circumstances,  I cannot  but  be- 
lieve that  the  collectors  will  be  instructed  to  refund  the  diffci- 
ehce  of  duty  on  this  and  such  other  articles  as  were  entitled  to 
a reduction  on  the  4lh  March,  but  owing  to  a delay  in  fi.xing  the 
construction  of  the  law,  were  not  deposited  in  the  custom  hou.=e 
stores  at  that  lime.  Pe.vrl  street. 

CoFTEE.  We  have  seen  an  elaborate  calculation  pub- 
lished to  ]>rove  that  the  annual  consumption  of  coffee  in 
the  United  States  i.s  ninety-one  niiUions  of  pounds  a year. 


C^iciul  documents  should  be  preferred — when  to  be 
obtained!  It  is  true,  lliey  do  not,  in  all  cases,  present 
perfect  facts;  but  they  are  the  be.st  evidences  that  can  be 
ofiered;  and,  in  the  instance  before  us,  must  be  regarded 
as  pretty  clore  approximations  to  the  “wliole  truth.” 
The  treasury  tables  for  the  tliree  last  years  have  the  fol- 
lowing aggregates: 

Imported — I bs.  Exported — lbs. 

1830  51,488,248  13,124,561 

1831  81,757,386  6,056,629 

1832  01,722,329  55,251,158 


Deduct  ex 


ports 


22-1,967,963 

74,432,348 

3'150,535,615 


74,432,348 


Average 


50,178,538^ 

Am'  so  the  actual  animal  consumption  is  50  millions  of 
pounds,  or  4l  millions  less  tlian  the  calculated  cohsump- 

)U. 

But — it  may  be  said  that  great  allowances  should  be 
made  because  of  smuggling.  .Some  small  parcels  w'ere 
smuggled  v hen  the  <iuty  was  5 cents  per  lb. — but  the 
quantity'  was  not  tlien  large.  In  1831  the  duty  was  only 
two  cents,  in  18.32,  reduced  to  one  cent,  and  now  no  duty  is 
payable.  In  1831  and  1832,  the  inducement  to  smuggle 
was  not  equal  to  the  risk,  and  the  amount  illegally  intro- 
duced had  no  sensible  effect  on  the  quanlity  consumed. 
We  therefore  think  that  from  50  to  55  millions  of  pounds 
is  fully  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  renrtark,  that  the  duty  on  coffee 
has  not  hud  any  seeming  effect  on  its  price — and,  of 
course,  no  great  influence  over  its  consumption.  In  1820, 
’21  and  ’22,  the  duty  was  5 cents,  and  the  average  price 
27  cents;  but  in  1829,  ’30,  the  duty  being  the  same,  the 
average  price  was  12^  cents.  In  1831,  the  duty  being 
two  cents,  the  price  was  12^  cents;  in  July  18.32,  duty  one 
cent,  price  13  cents;  at  present,  July  1833, /ree  of  duty, 
and  the  average  price  of  all  the  qualities  about  13  cents. 
So  that  now,  when  there  is  no  duty,  the  price  is  ^ cent 
per  Ih.  more  than  it  was  in  1829,  ’30,  when  the  duty  w-as 
5 cents. 

“Free  trade!”  We  liave  omitted  to  mention,  that, 
on  the  14th  ult.  earl  Fitzwilliam  offered  a resolution  in 
the  British  house  of  lords,  with  a view  of  mollifying  the 
CORN  LAWS,  which  was  taken  up,  and  negatived  -without 
a division.  So  much  for  “reform” — and  to  “relieve 
commerce  of  its  shackles!” 

But  some  free  trade  is  going  on.  Jonathan  smuggles  a 
few  hundred  dollars  wortli  of  tobacco  into  Ireland,  in  re- 
turn for  the  millions  vvorlh  of  English  goods  which  John 
Bull  smuggles  through  the  American  custom-houses,  and 
otherwise;  and  it  is  said,  that  British  cotton  lace  to  the 
value  of  more  than  a million  of  pounds  sterling,  is  smug- 
gled into  h'rance — and  a million’s  worth  of  French  silks 
smuggled  into  England.  Here  is  the  '-'■quid pro  quo.'*'' 

Valuable  iirportations  ! It  has  too  often  happened, 
that,  ju.st  after  the  arrival  at  this  port  of  a ship  laden  with 
passengers  from  Germany,  many'  of  onr  citizens  were 
w orried  into  an  ill-hnmor  by  the  streams  of  beggars  which 
beset  them.  Twenty,  or  more,  have  often  applied  to  us, 
in  one  day,  for  ])ecuniary  aid — wliich,  thougli  quite  as 
mucli  accustomed  to  furnish  as  any  of  our  neighbors,  has 
lieeu  universally  refused  in  such  cases,  as  a protest  against 
the  practice,  and  because  of  a serious  belief  that  the  en- 
couragemer.l  of  it,  in  one  instance,  was  the  fruitful  parent 
of  otiiers,  liolding  out  iiidiiceuients  for  fresh  cargoes  of 
beggars.  For  we  have  known  several  cases  iii  w hich  per- 
sons were  seeking  cli:->rily,  from  house  to  house,  in  regu- 
lar succession,  who  had  on  hand  cousiflerable  quantities 
of  gold! — ami  are  clearly  of  oiiiniou,  that  the  success  of 
one  party  of  such  degraded  ami  ungenerous  beings,  has 
invited  otliers  into  the  same  vicious  comlucl.  But  in  the 
last  week  lliere  arrivi  d iu  Baltimore  800  or  1,000  Ger- 
mans— Iieallliy  am!  clean  and  well  clothed  jiersons,  evi- 
dently of  the  laboring  classes,  but  manifestly  sober  and 
decent  ami  imiu.strious  imli\ idimls.  It  Is  not  easy  to 
jilace  a money-value  ou  sucli  emigrants.  These  are  mien 


The  maker  of  this  calculation,  probably',  has  a considera-  j ami  women  to“make  the  wilderness  Idos.som  as  the  rose,” 
ble  quantity  of  the  article — on  hand  ! I being  generally  in  tlie  prime  ot  lile — and  they  will  make 
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rapid  additions,  and,  in  a geometrical  ratio,  to  the  popu- 
lation and  wealth  of  our  country — to  which  we  bid  them 
a hearty  welcome. 

A powerful  emigration  is  going  on  from  Germany — 
and,  in  the  present  year,  we  are  told  that  it  consists  of  the 
valuable  classes,  of  which  those  present  are  specimens. 
We  have  received  several  cargoes  of  passengers  in  the 
present  week. — and  others  are  expected. 

Production  of  sugar.  Louisiana  has  a soil  sufiicient, 
south  of  30  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  to  yield  300,000 
hogsheads  of  sugar,  of  1,000  lbs.  each,  and  (of  course)  40 
gallons  molasses  to  each  hogshead.  Were  seasons  regu- 
lar, as  much  may  be  produced  in  South  Carolina',  the 
Floridas,  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  ei-e  long  the  south 
west  may  furnish  500,000  or  600,000  hogsheads.  But 
whilst  rice  and  cotton  command  more  remunerating  pri- 
ces, this  estimate  cannot  be  realized.  We  speak  only  of 
capability. 

Supposing  us  to  extract  from  a suitable  soil  half  a mil- 
lion of  hogslieads  at  five  and  a half  cents  ]>er  pound,  they 
would  yield  $27,500,000;  two-fiftbs  to  be  deducted  for 
cost  of  production.  Then  add  the  amount  of  forty  gal- 
lons molasses  per  hogshead,  or  2,000,000  gallons,  at 
twenty-three  cents  per  gallon — $460,000. 

As  it  is,  the  ex|)orts  of  Louisiana  produce,  of  all  kinds, 
exceed  those  of  South  Carolina,  who  boa.sts  of  her  eight 
millions.  Let  us  labor,  then.  In  di^velope  our  resources. 

Sugar  is  now  very  scarce  in  this  market,  and  in  great 
demand.  [JV*.  O.  Bulletin. 

Napping  hats  rt  steam.  The  invention  of  man  ap- 
pears to  have  no  bounds,  since  Fulton  discovered  the 
utility, and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  the  pow- 
er of  steam,  the  improvements  that  have  been  maiie  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  are  almost  incredible.  We  ste[)ped 
into  a hat  manufactory  a few  days  since,  and  were  sur- 
prised and  gratified  to  see  in  successful  and  admiralile 
operation  a new  patent  machine  for  napping  hats,  carried 
on  by  steam.  The  beauty  and  superiority  of  the  work  is 
admitted  by  all  who  examine  it.  On  inquiring  wherefore 
hats  napped  in  this  manner  are  preferable  to  others,  we 
were  informed  that  it  required  extremely  hot  water  to 
bring  the  article  to  perfection,  and  that  this  is  accom- 
plished much  belter  through  the  agency  of  steam  than  in 
any  other  manner,  it  having  been  ascertained  that  steam 
applied  in  this  way  is  five  times  as  hot  as  boilinij:  water. 

[Philad.  Inq. 

Thf.  DRV  ROT.  The  Hudson  frigate,  which  was  built 
in  1826,  and  which  has  made  but  one  cruise,  is  decayed 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  is  not  worth  repairing. 

The  discovery  and  adoption  of  a cheap,  safe  and  effica- 
cious preventive  of  rot,  would  save  millions  to  both  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. 

The  rail  road  and  the  canal.  The  Frederick  Her- 
ald of  Saturday,  furnishes  the  following  interesting  infor- 
mation: 

Pursuant  to  a previous  agreement,  the  presidents  of 
the  two  great  companies,  respectively  accompanied  by  a 
committee  of  the  directors,  assembled  in  this  city  on 
Wednesday  last,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  eflect 
the  arrangement  entered  into  some  time  since  for  ihe  jias- 
sage  of  the  rail  road  around  the  Point  of  Rocks,  &c.  and 
it  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  state  that  the  best  possible 
feelings  prevailed  on  the  occasion,  both  parlies  manifest- 
ing a desire  heartily  to  co-operate  to  promote  mutual  in- 
terests. The  arrangements  which  have  been  entered  into 
have  not  been  lully  communicated  to  us;  but  we  have 
been  assured  that  all  obstacles  which  heretofore  prevent- 
ed the  prosecution  of  the  works  have  been  removed  be- 
yoml  the  possibility  of  collision.  Sincerely  do  we  con- 
gratulate the  public  ujion  this  desirable  result,  and  hope 
that  the  liberal  spirit  which  has  been  manifestejil,  mav 
add  to  the  energies  of  both  companies,  and  that  all  pri- 
vate feelings  may  be  merged  in  a desire  to  promote  the 
public  good. 

Utica  and  Schenectady  rail  road.  The  following 
are  the  sums  subscribed  at  the  respective  places  at  which 
the  books  were  opened  for  the  capital  stock  of  tliis  com- 


pany. The  aggregate  exceeds,  it  will  be  perceived, 
fourteen  7nillions  of  dollars! 

New  York  $5,276,00© 

Albany 3,257,100 

Utica  -------  4,300,000 

Schenectady  ------  1,541,500 

$14,374,600 

[The  capital  of  the  company  is  only  two  millions.] 

Boston.  I'liree  rail  roads  are  now  making  from  this 
city,  and  will,  very  soon,  be  completed — to  wit: 

To  Providence  40  miles;  to  Worcester  43  miles;  to 
Lowell  25  miles. 

These  roads  pass  through  or  lead  to  certain  of  the 
most  populous  and  important  parts  of  the  state;  and  may 
be  regariled  as  mighty  labor-saving  machines. 

Passengers.  On  Sunday  evening  and  on  Monday,  no 
less  than  1,922  passengers  arriveil  trom  foreign  ports,  at 
the  New  York  quarantine  ground. 

The  missionaries.  Tlie  release  of  Messrs.  "NYorces- 
ter  and  Buttler,  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  appears  like- 
ly to  create  much  excitement  in  that  state,  and  to  become 
a leading  question  in  the  ensuing  contest  for  governor, on 
the  part  of  the  “Troup  republicans”  against  the  other 
republicans. 

American  nankeen.  We  have  before  us  a beautiful 
specimen  of  American  naidceen,  made  from  nankeen  co- 
lored cotton,  raised  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia.  The 
nankeen  cotton  was  first  raised  in  the  south,  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  Imt  was  not  then  thought  much  of — as  is  the 
case  witli  all  new  articles,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  per- 
sons could  be  found  to  try  it.  Mr.  Forsyth  has  perse- 
vered until  he  has  been  able  to  induce  the  manufacturers 
to  work  up  the  raw  material,  and  thus  hring  the  article 
fairly  into  market.  'I'he  specimen  before  us,  a piece  of 
seven  yards,  is  reall}’ beautiful;  somewhat  darker  color- 
ed than  the  India  article,  and  much  superior  to  the  mise- 
rable imitations  from  the  English  loom  and  dye  shops. 
It  being  of  the  natural  color  of  ihe  cotton,  it  doi  s not  fade 
by  wear  and  washing;  and  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  For- 
syth thinks  the  strongest  mineral  acids  will  not  extract 
the  color.  This  may  be  correct,  but  all  vegetable  colors 
disappear  under  the  action  of  chlorine — and  we  shall  take 
an  earl}’  ojiportunity  to  test  the  fastness  of  the  color  of 
tliis  article  by  the  use  of  the  chlorine,  and  other  chemical 
agents.  Mr.  Nathaniel  F.  W illiams,  merchant  of  this 
city,  agent  for  the  sale  of  the  nankeen,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  an  opportunity  of  examining  it,  informs  us 
that  a friend  of  his  had  accidentally  got  a large  spot  of 
ink  on  a new  pair  of  pantaloons,  which  lie  considered  had 
spoiled  them.  Mr.  W.  advised  him  to  apply  a little 
lemon  juice  and  salt  to  the  spot,  and  expose  it  to  the  sun, 
which  was  done,  the  ink  extracted,  and  the  color  of  the 
cloth  remained  unchanged. 

We  have  thought  it  important  to  the  interests  of  the 
southern  cotton  planters,  tliat  a knowledge  of  the  value 
of  this  nankeen  cotton  cloth  should  be  disseminated,  as 
the  manufacture  of  nankeen  will  add  to  the  consumption 
of  the  raw  material.  No  one  will  ever  wear  the  imitated 
article  when  they  can  get  the  genuine  one.  The  color 
tlie  common  imported  nankeen  disappears  on  the  first 
washing,  and  clothes  made  of  it  are,  therefore,  very  soon 
laid  aside.  We  recommend  a trial  of  this  nankeen,  and 
also  the  culture  of  the  cotton,  as  an  imjioiTant  object  of 
attention  to  our  southern  frieiuls.  [jhn.  Farmer. 

Ot^=It  is  an  objection  to  this  valuable  product  of  our 
fields  and  workshops,  that  it  has  the  same  width,  and  is 
otherwise  put  up  in  imitation  of  the  Chinese  article — be- 
cause that  the  w’idth  and  length  of  the  pieces  are  un- 
friendly to  an  economical  use  of  the  goods:  but  we  join 
the  “Farmer”  in  expressing  a decided  opinion  that  the 
American  nankeen  is  very  superior  even  to  the  best  Chi- 
ne.se,  for  firmness  of  texture  and  durability  of  color. 

We  have  accidentally  learned  that,  when  certain  con- 
tracts shall  have  expired,  the  American  nankeens  will  he 
made  of  the  cas.slmei'e  width;  and,  we  hope,  sold  by  the 
yard,  like  other  goods,  instead  of  the  piece — remlering 
its  use  more  economical  to  consumers,  without  iuterfer- 
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with  the  profits  of  producers,  but  greatly  increase 
their  sales. 

Law — Infancy.  A person  recently  was  brought  to 
trial  in  New  York  for  an  amount  of  $154  59,  for  goods 
bought  by  him  to  supply  his  own  business  as  a grocer 
and  pleaded  “infancy”  as  a bar  to  recovery! 

The  judge  charged  the  jury — ’“That  it  w.  s a fran<Mor 
a person  who  had  the  ai)pearance  of  an  adult  to  commence 
business  and  then  set  up  infancy  in  payment  of  his  debt 
yet  so  was  the  law  if  he  was  an  infant.  The  proof  being 
conclusive  as  to  the  fact  of  infancy,  notwithstanding  his 
large  whiskers,  the  jury  found  a verdict  for  the  defend 
ant.” 

*‘KA5DOLPHiAjrA.”  A Series  of  sprightly  articles  have 
appeared  in  the  “New  York  American,”  detailing  con- 
versations with  the  late  Mr.  Batidolph,  intermixed  with 
several  brief  letters  from  him  to  the  writer — who  was  on 
quite  easy  terms,  as  it  would  appear,  with  that  extraoi 
dinary  man. 

Some  of  the  matters  of  fact  stated  in  the  Randolphiana 
have  been  contested — on  which  the  “American”  point- 
edly says: 

“In  reference  to  the  contradictions,  we  feel  called  upon 
to  say,  that  if  there  is  any  inaccuracy  or  misstatement,  it 
lies  not  at  the  door  of  the  writer  of  the  numbers.  What 
he  delivers  he  received:  we  vouch  for  his  veracity,  as  in 
the  first  number  we  promised.  For  that  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph we  did  not  assume,  and  certainly  do  not  feel  called 
upon  to  vouch,  nor  in  any  way  to  defend  the  probability 
or  consistency  of  his  sayings  and  doings.” 

From  the  JVational  Gazette.  The  Lynchburg  Virgi- 
nian asks  if  it  be  possible  that  John  Randolph,  of  Roan- 
oke, fraternized  with  “the  great  bug-bear  federalist,” 
the  editor  of  the  National  Gazette’  Mr.  Randolph  was 
intimately  connected  with  greater  bug-bears  of  the  kind, 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  of  the 
“Royal  George”  mess  at  Georgetown;  gave  Rufus  King 
a preference  over  all  other  politicians;  lived  and  acted 
with  Hanson  and  Grosvenor,  and  fraternized,  almost  ex- 
clusively, with  the  principal  adversaries  of  the  adminis- 
tration. His  speeches  against  the  war  were  received  ami 
reprinted  in  Great  Britain  as  the  strongest  testimony  in 
her  favor.  Mr.  Stevens,  the  author  of  War  in  Disguise, 
edited  one  of  them  on  that  account,  &c. 

[^t^The  less  that  is  said  about  the  '•'■democracy'^'’  of  Mr. 
Randolph — the  better  for  his  memory.  There  was  no 
more  democracy  in  his  practice  than  “Tippoo  Sultan” 
displayed;  he  was  as  haughty  as  “the  proud  duke  of  So- 
merset,” who  felt  his  dignity  insulted  because  that  his  wife 
playfully  touched  his  cheek  with  her  fan. 


Reform:.  The  Dover  (N.  H. ) Enquirer  states  that 
Joseph  Hammons,  lately  a representative  in  congress,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at  Dover,  in  room 
of  S.  H.  Palmer,  '•'■J\''ortoiuzed.'‘'‘  Tlie  most  exception- 
able feature  of  this  appointment  is,  that  Mr.  Hammons  is 
not  a resident  of  Dover,  but  of  Farmington,  and  has  not 
yet,  owing  to  indisposition,  been  able  to  return  to  his  own 
state  from  the  seat  of  the  general  government.  He  has 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office,  however,  though  ab- 
sent, by  deputy.  {J^Tat.  Int. 

Maixe.  From  the  Boston  JMercantile  Journal.  On  the 
19th  ult.  at  Bangor,  the  public  sale  of  six  townships  of 
the  commonwealth’s  land  in  Maine,  took  place  according 
to  advertisement.  Our  correspondent,  under  date  of  that 
day,  says:— “There  has  been  an  immense  concourse  ot 
people  from  all  quarters,  and  the  sale  was  conducted  with 
great  interest.  The  result  was  as  follows; 

Choice.  No.  Acres.  Pr.  acre. 

1st  3,  4th  range,  W.  branch  22,080  $3  56 

2d  W.  on  Moosehead  lake  13,588  3 16^ 

3d  3,  3d  range,  W.  branch  22,080  3 07 

4th  A.  2d  range  11,165  3 13j 

5th  B.  2d  range  22,080  3 40^ 

6th  (to  be  selected  this  day) 3 8l| 

All  purchased  bv  Mr.  Ralph  Huntingdon,  of  this  city. 
Amount  of  sales^l.  $78,604  80;  2.  $43,617  48;  3. 
$67,785  60;  4.  $35,002  27;  5.  $75,182  40.  Total  of  five 
townships,  $299,402  75. 


Deaf  and  dumb.  The  report  of  the  Jlmerican  asy- 
lum for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  at  Hartford,  (Conn. ) has  lately 
been  published.  We  learn  from  it,  that  the  present 
number  of  pupils  is  130;  those  who  have  left  the  asylum 
216;  total  number  of  pupils  from  the  foundation,*  446. 
Of  these.  111  have  been  supported  by  their  friends,  the 
rest  by  the  states  of  New  England,  except  Rhode  Island. 
The  report  states  furthermore,  that  the  directors  being 
conviticed  that  the  body  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellect ot  the  young  require  a systematic  training,  as  eai-ly 
as  1822  opened  a workshop  for  tlie  scholars,  and  adopted 
such  other  plans  as  they  thought  conducive  to  the  great 
objects  of  education.  The  result  has  been,  as  they  ob- 
served, that  thwy  “have  found  bodily  activity  and  sound- 
ness of  health  promoted  bv  labor;  that  induces  confidence 
in  their  own  powers,  independent  of  character,  cheerful- 
ness in  study,  and  liope  in  overcoming  difficulties.  It 
keeps  youth  from  contracting  idle  habits  while  at  school; 
and  diminishes  their  exposure  to  temptation,” 

Boston.  Officers  of  the  ancient  and  honorable  artille- 
ry company,  chosen  on  the  3d  June: 

Gol.  Eilward  G.  Prescott,  captain. 

Capt.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  1st  lieutenant. 

Lieut,  col,  Peter  Dunbar,  2d  “ 

Maj.  Lewis  Dennis,  adjutant. 

Ensign  Charles  A.  Macomber,  1st  sergeant. 

Capt.  George  W.  Cram,  2d  ‘‘ 

Capt.  Joseph  B.  Towle,  3d  “ 

Capt.  Thomas  C.  Hollis, 4th  “ 

Major  Charles  Saunderson,  5th  “ 

Capt.  William  R.  Stacy,  6th  “ 

Col.  Benjamin  Loring,  treasurer, 

George  H.  Whitman,  esq.  clerk. 

Mr.  Josiah  W,  Homes,  armorer. 

Major  J.  L.  White,  assistant  do. 

[This  company  has  been  well  called  “the  soul  of  the 
soldiery” — and  has  sent  to  and  received  from  the  field  of 
battle,  some  thousands  of  membei-s.  It  is  kept  up,  in  all 
its  old  spirit— its  ancient  pride  of  patriotism,  and  glori- 
ous devotion  to  “liberty  and  law,”’ — not  in  “chivalry,” 
but  in  action. 


Dickinson  college.  Under  an  arrangement  made  with  the 
full  consent  of  the  present  board  of  trustees  of  Dickinson  col- 
lege, at  Carlisle,  Pa.  the  buildings,  land,  library,  apparatus  and 
other  property  of  that  institution,  have  been  transferred  to  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  conferences 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  acting  in  behalf  of  those 
bodies.  This  transfer  has  been  made,  from  a laudable  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  present  trustees,  to  place  the  college  again  in 
a flourishing  .situation,  and  with  a belief  and  confidence  that,  in 
the  hands  of  the  Methodist  society,  it  may  be  made  eminently 
serviceable  in  promoting  the  cause  of  education  and  literature 
generally^  By  a joint  committee  a new  board  of  trustees,  con- 
sisting of  Methodist  ministers,  Methodist  laymen,  and  gentle- 
men not  members  of  the  society,  in  equal  numbers,  met  at 
Carlisle  to  organize  on  Thursday,  the  6th  of  June.  Those  ap- 
pointed on  behalf  of  the  Philadelphia  conference  were — 

Rev.  Samuel  Harvey,  rev.  Jos.  Lybrand,rev.  Charles  Pitman, 
rev.  Joseph  Holdich,  Dr.  M.  Anderson,  J.  B.  Longacre,  esq. 
Richard  Benson,  esq.  John  Davis,  esq.  Dr.  J.  M.  Ke.agy,  John 
Antes,  esq.  Thomas  A.  Budd,  esq.  Benjamin  Mathias,  esq. 

Samuel  Parker,  esq.  Dr.  J.  Higgins, Hicks,  esq.  Dr.  J. 

Roberts. 

Baltimore  conference,  as  far  as  heard  from. 

Re.v.  S.  G.  Rozel,  rev.  Jacob  Guest,  Dr.  Samuel  Baker,  Dr. 
Theodore  Myers,  Charles  Warfield,  esq.  John  Philips,  esq.  Win. 
M.  Biddle,  esq.  rev.  Alfred  Griffith,  Dr.  Thos.  Bond,  Dr.  Thos. 
Sewell,  Dr.  Ira  Day,  John  P.  Dulaney,  James  Dunlop,  esq. 
Charles  McClure,  esq. 

Both  committees  also  joined  unanimonsly  in  the  nomination 
of  the  hon.  John  McLean  and  bishop  Emory  as  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  board. 

Arrangements  will  be  immediately  made  by  the  new  board 
for  re-opening  the  college  under  the  direction  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced professors,  and  on  a basis  which  will  ensure  the 
permanent  usefulness  of  the  institution.  {Carlisle  Herald. 

Wheeling.  In  copying  an  article  from  some  other 
paper,  we  carelessly  accepted  a statement  that  the  popu- 
lation of  this  thrifty  and  rajiidly  growing  town  was  about 
,500.  It  is  about  twice  that  amount  now — being  5,211 
in  1830. 

The  great  raft  on  Red  river.  We  understand 
that  an  official  communication  has  just  been  received  at 
this  place  from  capt.  Shreve,  the  enterprising  agent  of 
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the  government  for  removing'  obstructions  to  navigation 
from  tlie  Mississippi  and  some  of  its  important  tributa- 
ries, stating  that,  within  the  space  of  twenty-six  days,  lie 
had  succeeded  in  removing  twenty-six  miles  of  the  great 
raft  on  tlie  Red  River.  Captain  S.  entertains  the  hojie  of 
being  able  to  extend  steam  boat  navigation  up  that  river, 

80  miles,  before  the  close  of  the  jiresent  season;  and  ex- 
resses  great  confidence  in  his  ability,  with  the  means  at 
is  control,  aided  by  a moderate  sum,  to  removi^  the 
entire  raft  within  a short  time.  {Wushivgton  Glohe. 

[A  later  account  says  that  sixty  miles  of  the  raft  had 
been  cleared,  at  the  expense  of  only  about  $14,000,  and 
a perfectly  good  navigation  made  so  far.  It  was  believed 
that  the  whole  work  might  be  soon  completed.] 

New  Yoiik  Standaiu).  From  the  Pennsylvcnnan. 
We  find  the  following  droll  announcement  in  a copy  of 
the  New  York  Standard  sent  us  by  a friend. 

The  friends  of  the  JVew  York  Stavdard  ai'e  informed 
that  its  publication  will  be  discontinued  after  the  .30th 
instant.  The  subscriber  does  not  feel  called  upon  for 
reasons.  John  I.  Mumford. 

Jmie  lithj  1833. 

Yet  further!  The  following  strange  article  is  from 
the  “Standard”  of  Monday  last — 

“I  do  not  yet  see  cause  to  regret  or  alter  my  notice,  of 
the  l4th  inst.  1 have  served  my  party  faithfully  and  de- 
voted myself  in  all  honor  to  private  friends;  and  shall  re- 
gret to  be  compelled,  like  Samson,  to  bear  away  the  pil- 
lars and  involve  myself  with  others,  who  may  force  me  to 
the  act,  in  a common  ruin.  It  was  and  is  still  improper 
for  me  to.give  the  reasons  for  this  determination  in  re- 
gard to  an  establishment  which  now  yields  $11,000  per 
annum  clear  profit;  but  they  -who  knoxv  me  knoio  full  -well 
that  I will  not  see  the  Standard  perish  without  a struggle, 
nor  ever  see  it  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  I HOtn 
THE  POWER,  AND  I WILL  EXERT  IT  to  right  the  party  and 
myself.  John  I.  MuAtronn. 

June  24,  1833. 

Another  notice.  From  the  New  York  Standard  of  the 
26th  inst.  “The.  causes  which  induced  the  notice  of  the 
l4lh  instant,  announcing  the  intended  discontinuance  of 
the  STANUAun,  have  so  far  ceased  to  opei-ate  as  to  enable 
us  to  state  to  the  friends  of  the  paper  that  it  will  not  be 
discontinued,  but  will  be  carried  on  with  increased  ef- 
ficiency. We  are  gratified  to  be  able  to  announce  this 
fact.  ” 

The  longitude  discovert.  We  find,  by  a commu- 
nication in  the  Cincinnati  Republican,  that  the  longitude 
is  at  length  discovered.  Captain  Benjamin  Jones  Shain, 
of  Cincinnati,  a native  of  Delaware,  has  constructed  a 
mathematical  figure,  from  which  he  says  that  he  can  as- 
certain a ship’s  longitude  at  sea,  by  first  having  the  lati- 
tude, the  bearings  of  an  object, the  assistance  of  some 
nautical  tables. 

Post  office  wit.  A few  days  since  we  received  the 
following  epistle,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  post  office 
department,  “in  such  cases  made  and  provided” — 

Dover,  JV*.  H.  post  office,  1 ^Ih  June,  1 833. 
Si.r^Pursuant  to  an  instruction  of  the  postmaster  ge- 
neral of  the  United  States,  I have  to  inform  you  that  the 
“New  Bedford  Gazette,”  addressed  to  the  N.  H.  Palla- 
dium., is  not  taken  up,  hut  remains  dead  in  this  office.  I 
am,  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

B.  f'.  Guppy,  assistant  P.  M. 
“Reason — The  Palladium  ceased  publication  in  Au- 
gust last — tl»e  publisher  is  since  dead — his  wife  is  dead, 
and  it  is  a dead  concern  altogether.”  [JV*.  Bed.  Goz. 

United  States  debtors.  It  may  he  a friendly  ser- 
vice to  those  who  were  indebted  to  the  United  States  pre- 
viously .to  the  1st  of  January,  1831,  and  who  ai’e  unable  to 
pay  the  same,  to  remind  them  that  the  acts  of  congress 
for  their  relief  will  expire  in  tlie  month  of  March  next; 
and  as  the  .proofs  and  exiiibits  in  such  cases  usually  re- 
quire much  time  in  their  preparation  and  arrangement, 
it  may  be  expedient  lor  them  to  give  early  attention  to 
the  subject,  lest  by  casualty  or  the  pressure  of  oilier  con- 


cerns, the  opportunity  of  relief  may  he  lost  by  procrasti- 
nation. 

,T)ie  editorial  plural  unit.  As  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  prefatory  note  to  the  Melange  is  very  short, 
we  slrall  transcribe  it,  although  FascaVs  hit  at  editors 
will  probably  naturally  give  tlie  greatest  umbrage  to  those 
to  whom  the  satire  is  the  most  applicable: 

“We  have  heard  it  intimated  that  there  is  something 
of  ostentation  or  egotism  in  the  use  of  this  said  plural 
unit,  which  is  confined  to  monarchs  and  editors;  but  we 
conceive  the  reverse  to  be  the  iact,  and  we  shall  adduce 
in  defence  of  the  practice,  the  authority  of  a celebrated 
satirist.  Pascal  ridiculed  those  egotists  who  said  ‘my 
hook,’  ‘my  commentary,’  ‘my  history;’  and  observed,  that 
to  say  ‘our  book,’  ‘our  conimentary,’  ‘our  history,’  would 
be  much  better,  since  there  is  in  them  much  more  of 
other  people’s  than  their  own.” 

Catholicisyi  in  the  United  State.s.  From  the  Mje- 
moirs  of  American  JMissionaries,  published  by  Piei'ce  & 
Parker,  under  direction  of  the  Andover  society  of  inqui- 
ry, we  learn  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  this 
country  is  estimated  at  800,000,  the  number  of  congrega- 
tions at  784.  There  are  ten  dioceses,  or  bishoprics;  an 
archbishop  resides  at  Baltimore. 

The  Boston  diocese  comprises  all  New  England,  hut 
only  a Catholic  population  of  20,000  (half  of  which  are  in 
Boston  and  vicinity)  18  priests  and  23  congregations.  Of 
the  latter  6 are  in  Maine  and  9 in  Massachusetts. 

“Here  are  eight  or  ten  colleges,  besides  many  acade- 
mies and  other  literary  institutions,  entirely  under  the 
control  of  the  Catholics;  as  many  theological  seminaries; 
and  more  than  twice  that  number  of  convents  or  nunne- 
L’ies.  ” 

“In  Baltimore  they  have  several  charity  schools;  St. 
Mary’s  free  school  and  orphan’s  asylums,  where  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  orphans  are  early  brought  under 
their  influence.  Several  hundred  children  are  in  these 
schools,  which  are  under  the  direction  of  the  sisters  of 
charity.  ” 

St.  Mary’s  college,  also  in  this  city,  has  a theological 
department,  and  eight  of  the  nineteen  instructors  are  ec- 
clesiastics. The  course  requires  seven  years.  The  libra-, 
ry  contains  10,000  volumes.  Students,  150. 

At  Georgetown,  D.  C.  is  a jesuit  college  with  the  same 
number  of  students,  20  instructors  and  8,000  volumes  in 
the  library.  There  is  a college  at  Mobile,  at  New  Or- 
leans and  Jackson,  in  Louisiana;  one  at  Bardstown,  (Ky. ) 
with  150  students;  one  at  Cincinnati;  two  in  the  St.  Louis 
district,  including  one  with  160  students  in  that  city.  The 
most  splendid  cathedrals  are  in  St.  Louis,  Mobile  and 
Baltimore.  The  latter  city  is  styled  the  Rome  of  the 
United  States.  It  contains  20,000  Catholics,  five  splen- 
did edifices,  a public  Catholic  property  of  a million  of 
dollars,  and  a convent,  and  a nunnery  for  blacks,  besides 
the  college.  'I'he  cathedral  is  the  most  magnificent  and 
largest  temple  in  the  union,  having  cost  over  $300,000, 
exclusive  of  ornaments,  &c.  The  ground  plan  is  190  by 
117  feet,  diameter  of  the  dome  77,  and  height  116  feet; 
two  towers,  at  each  wing,  120  feet  high.*  The  congrega- 
tion numbers  6,000,  and  is  the  same  with  whom  Carroll 
worshipped.  There  are  67  priests  in  this  diocess,  besides 
those  connected  with  seminaries,  of  which  there  are  14  in 
all.  In  the  Cincinnati  district  the  Catholics  are  said  to 
be  “rapidly  increasing.”  In  the  St.  Louis  and  New  Or- 
leans districts  are  more  than  100  priests. 

{Boston  JSler.  Journal. 

— 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

A second  instance  lias  happened  at  Albany  of  the  dismissal  of 
one  of  Mis.  Bradstreet’s  suits,  because  the  jury  could  not  agree. 
This  lady  claims  a considerable  portion  of  the  city  of  Utica. 

A Scotch  paper  notices  an  old  woman  living  at  Glasgow,  who 
is  130  years  of  age.  She  never  took  a doctor’s  drug  in  all  her 
life,  nor  was  a lancet  ever  applied  to  her  frame.  She  is  per- 
fectly free  of  affections  of  the  chest,  and,  during  the  last  century 
of  her  life,  slie  has  been  a perfect  stranger  to  pain,  and  her  pulse 
does  not  exceed  70.  Her  grandfather  died  at  the  age  of  129,  and 
her  father  died  in  the  120th  year  of  his  age. 

The  oldest  member  of  congress  now  living  is  Paine  Wingate, 
of  Stratham,  N.  H.  He  was  of  the  first  congress,  held  in  New 

* Only  one  is  yet  built. 
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York,  under  gen.  Washington’s  administration— is  the  eldest 
living  on  the  Harvard  college  catalogue,  having  graduated  in 
1758 — 75  years.  He  married  a sister  of  col.  Pickering,  whom  he 
buried  a few  years  since.  He  .<till  superintends  his  farm,  at  the 
age  of  95  years,  is  an  old  school  gentleman,  and  wears  his  revo- 
hUion  hat  and  rnjjles. 

Some  of  the  friends  of  Mr.  Parkins,  ex-sherifF  of  London,  but 
now  a resident  of  New  York,  got  up  a commission  to  inquire 
into  his  sanity,  and  so  prevent  the  waste  of  his  property — for  he 
had  lately  gotten  himself  into  many  law  suits  and  difficulties  of 
an  extraordinary  character.  Mr.  P.  plead  his  own  case,  and 
convinced  the  jury  that  he  was  not  insane.  He  seems  subject 
to  “an  ungovernable  tentper.” 

Yet  another  bad  fire  has  happened  in  the  little  city  of  Raleigh, 
and  the  loss  of  property  was  large. 

The  defalcation  of  Edwin  R.  Harford,  late  cashier  of  the  Da- 
rien bank  at  Macon,  Georgia,  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
Blilledgeville  tecorder  states,  that  he  has  been  tried  and  con- 
victed on  the  charge  of  embezzlement,  and  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary  for  six  years. 

Very  many  passengers  from  foreign  countries  are  now  arriv- 
ing at  Baltimore,  &c. 

The  editor  of  the  Wyoming  Herald,  thus  notices  the  copper 
mine  recently  discoveied  in  Luzerne  county. 

“The  mine  is  opened  about  twenty  yards  in  length,  and  four 
feet  thick;  the  ore  is  imbedded  in  grawacke,  and  in  appearance 
is  very  extensive.  A specimen  of  the  ore,  and  also  of  the  cop- 
per made  from  it,  was  a few  days  since  shown  to  us,  and  we 
were  assured  that  the  yield  is  fifty  per  cent.  If  so,  it  is  of  itself 
‘a  mine  of  wealth,’  and  will  add  much  to  the  univ«tr.<al  resour- 
ces of  the  county,  already  rich  in  minerals,  and  all  it  wants  to 
convert  it  into  the  solid  metal  is  ‘capital.’  ” 

At  a public  sale  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Boston,  a few 
days  since,  the  ground  belonging  to  the  late  Daniel  D.  Rogers, 
containing  18,396  square  feet,  bounding  112  feet  on  Beacon 
street,  202  feet  6 inches  on  Mount  Vernon  street,  92  feet  on  the 
adjoining  estate  north,  and  168  feet  4 inches  on  Bowdoin  street, 
was  sold  in  lots,  for  the  aggregate  sum  of  j^2,283  45. 

Large  quantities  of  specie  are  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  Mexico. 

The  locomotive  for  the  Saratoga  rail  road  will  soon  be  in  ope- 
ration, when  a large  patty  will  leave  New  York  in  the  morning 
steamboat,  and  take  tea  at  Saratoga  springs  before  sunset,  a 
distance  of  about  l80  miles. 

A newspaper  to  be  called  the  “Moderator”  is  to  be  published 
at  Washington,  by  W.  R.  Collier,  to  support  John  McLean  of 
Ohio,  as  the  next  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  capital  stock,  and  deposites  and  other  funds  on  hand,  in 
the  Maryland  Savings  Institution,  on  the  1st  June,  amounted  to 
the  large  sum  of  $1,291, 195  46. 

A branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  has  been  extend- 
ed through  the  city  of  Frederick,  and  was  first  used  on  the  5th 

instant.  - 

The  two  sphynxes  lately  discovered  near  the  statue  of  Mem- 
non,  among  the  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes,  have  been  purchased 
by  the  Russian  government  for  64,0OO  roubles.  The  expense  of 
their  transport  to  St.  Petersburgh  will  antount  to  28,000  roubles. 
These  sphynxes  are. destined  to  adorn  the  Russian  capital,  where 
they  will  be  placed  on  pedestals. 

The  life  of  lord  Foley,  recently  deceased,  was  insured  for 
£200,000  sterling,  ft  is  said  that  this  is  the  severest  blow  which 
the  London  life  insurance  companies  have  experienced  since 
the  death  of  the  elder  members  of  the  present  royal  family.  The 
affairs  of  lord  Foley  being  greatly  einbarriissed,  it  is  probable  the 
insurance  was  effected  tor  account  of  his  creditors. 

Early  this  spring,  a farmer  who  lives  on  Long  Island,  in  pre- 
paring a piece  of  new  ground  for  cultivation,  discovered  under 
an  old  stump,  a great  number  of  our  common  black  snakes,  who 
appeared  to  be  in  a torpid  slate.  Oh  being  exposed  to  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  they  were  reanimated  and  endeavored  to 
make  their  escape,  but  were  overtaken  by  the  laborers  employ- 
ed in  the  field  and  killed.  After  the  frolic  was  over,  they  num- 
bered tire  slain,  and  found  them  to  exceed  four  hundred  and  fifty. 

[-V.  F.  Post. 

Robert  J.  Tunibull,  esq.  a distinguished  writer  in  favor  ofnul- 
lificatioii,  died  at  Charleston  on  the  I4th  inst.  of  the  “country 
fever.”  He  was  a man  of  much  industry  and  talents,  and  one 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  party. 

The  Belfast  (Ireland)  Whig  of  the  9th  ult.  contains  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“Lord  Grenville,  now  very  old,  is  senously  indisposed.  On 
his  death,  the  secret  respecting  the  author  of‘<Junius’s  letters,” 
will  be  disclosed— his  lord.ship  having  long  been  in  po.?seasion  of 
it.  The  d«»cuments  are  at  Stow,  the  seat  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  is  also  ill.” 

The  only  important  thing  in  this  “secret”  is  that  it  has  been 
*o  long  and  so  well  kept.  If  is  no  noiatter  wAo  was  the  author 
of“J\inius.” 

Great  deposites  of  marl  have  been  recently  discovered  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland. 

It  is  stated  that  col.  William  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  is 
about  to  abandon  his  native  stale,  because  of  the  unceasing 


hostility  of  his  political  opponents.  Judge  Smith  left  it,  on  the 
same  account — and  hundreds  of  the  most  v.nluable  and  enter- 
prising of  its  citizens  have  sought  peace  in  Alabama,  and  else- 
where. 

New  Bedford,  which  has  a population  of  only  about  10,000 
persons,  is  the  tburih  port  in  respect  to  tonnage.  Thus— Dec. 
31,  1831. 

Total. 
286,438 
138,174 
79,986 
64,049 
43,263 


Prom  Paris  papers  to  the  IGth  May  inclusive. 

FRANCE. 

The  duchess  of  Berri  has  named  her  illustrious  baby  Anna 
Maria  Rosalie,  and  insists  that  she  has  a husband,  count  Hector 
de  Luchesi  Palli,  second  son  of  the  viceroy  of  Sicily — which  some 
believe,  and  some  do  not,  is  the  father  of  her  child.  She  was  . 
about  to  be  sent  to  Palermo.  She  is  said  to  have  expressed  a 
wish  to  be  sent  to  America,  supposing  that  her  family  will  not 
receive  her  kindly. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  state  of  affairs  between  these  kingdoms  is  rather  war- 
like— but  neither  dare  fight  without  leave. 

SPAIN. 

A letter  of  the  5th  of  May,  from  Tarragona,  mentions  an 
insurrection  among  the  country  people  about  Reus,  three  leagues 
from  that  town,  oecasioned  by  the  instigation  of  the  monks. 
SevesraJ  villages  had  united  and  taken  up  arms.  Tlieir  banner 
bears  the  inscription;— “long  live  Charles  V.  and  death  to  the* 
queen!”  Of  all  the  villages,  Alforge  and  Pevoleda,  have  dis- 
played the  greatest  violence. 

But  the  queen  is  reported  to  be  again  pregnant,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  Carlists,  and  yet  may  have  a male  baby  for  a 
king! 

PORTUGAL. 

Letters  from  Lisbon  stale  that  the  Miguelite  army  is  constant- 
ly diminishing  in  consequence  of  desertions,  and  that  the  squad- 
ron destined  for  Oporto  is  detained  in  the  Lisbon  roads,  being 
unable  to  leave  for  want  of  sailors.  Arrests  are  continually  tak- 
ing place,  and  there  are  now  more  than  fifteen  thousand  prison- 
ers of  state,  shut  up  in  the  , neighboring  prisons.  Numbers  of 
these  unhappy  people  daily  perish  by  hunger. ' 

RUSSIA. 

A letter  from  St.  Petersburgh,  dated  25th  April,  states,  that 
gen.  Orloft’  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Constantinople  to 
take  command  of  the  Russian  land  and  sea  troops  there,  and 
has  been  accredited  also  as  extraordinary  ambassador.  Hence 
it  has  been  naturally  concluded  that  the  war  will  be  continued. 
All  the  numerous  disposable  regiments  were  concentrated  on 
the  Turkish  boundaries.  Prince  Paskewitch  has  prepared  a 
plan  of  military  operations  against  Ibrahim. 

A conscriptiop  of  troops  has  been  ordered  in  Poland— four 
out  of  every  1,000  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

The  intelligence  from  Constantinople  is  six  days  later  than 
before  received,  extending  to  the  23d  of  April.  The  Augsburg 
Gazette  of  the  12th  of  May  gives  the  following,  of  that  date,  as 
received  by  express  from  Constantinople: 

^‘The  negotiations  with  Ibrahim  pacha  are  broken  off,  and 
preparations  are  making  here  to  resnine  liostilities.  Ibrahim 
pacha  has  received  orders  from  his  father  not  to  renounce  Ada- 
na, and  he  refuses  to  evacuate  Natolia,  until  the  sultan  shall 
have  made  this  conces^on.  But  the  latter  retuses  to  comply 
with  the  demand  of  the  Egyptians,  and  has  declared,  that  hav- 
ing given  sutficent  proofs  of  his  forbearance,  he  retracts  all  his 
former  concessions.  Thus  tire  sultan  regards  as  null  and  void 
the  proposals  made  to  effect  an  arrangement,  after  the  arrival 
of  the  auxiliary  army  from  Russia.  He  wholly  relies  on  this 
power,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  admiral  Ronssin.  It  was 
supposed  by  many  that  the  porte  only  negotiated  to  gain  time; 
this  opinion,  however,  appears  not  to  have  been  entertained  at 
head-quarters  at  Koniah,  or  by  the  French  embassy. 

“It  will  now  be  a cause  of  regret  to  the  Egyptians  that  the  real 
intentions  of  the  porte  were  not  ascertained  sooner;  for  Ibrahim 
pacha  will  scarcely  venture  to  attack  the  Russian  camp,  and  in 
ease  of  a further  loss  of  time,  he  will  find  it  difficult  to  maintain 
his  ground.  The  main  army  of  the  Russians  will  reach  Con- 
stantinople about  May  15th,  and  will,  it  is  saiil,  immediately 
commence  offensive  operations.  The  most  inlirnate  friendship 
now  prevails  between  the  Russian  and  'I'iirkish  authorities,  and 
the  sultan  is  most  attentive  in  supplying  the  Russian  troops  with 
every  thing  necessary.  There  are  now  14.700  Russians  in  the 
camp  ntScutari,andlo  morrow  they  will  be  joined  by400Turk- 
ish  artillerymen.  Russian  officers  have  been  sent  to  tiie  Darda- 
nelles to  put  the  castles  into  a state  of  defence.  Thus  the'  war 
appears  to  begin  again  with  new  vigor.  The  capital  enjoys  per- 
fect tranquillity,  to  which  the  presence  of  the  Russians  no  doubt 
contributes  greatly.”  ^ 

The  above  account  is  substantially  confirmed  by  a letter  of 
the  same  date,  received  at  Vienna,  which  says— 

“Ibrahim  imperiously  demands  the  cession  of  Adana  and  Tar- 
sus, and  threatens,  not  only  not  to  quit  Kintais,  but  again  to  ad- 
vance. The  sultan  somewhat  reassured  by  Hie  daily  arrival  of 
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the  Russian  troops,  and  encouraged  by  the  envoy  of  the  czar, 
avoids  all  new  concessions,  and  gives  himself  up  with  the  great- 
est confidence  to  the  Russians.  If  then  Ibrahim  persists,  we 
may  expect  a renewal  of  hostilities.” 

An  insurrection  took  place  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  favorable 
to  Mehemet  Ali,  but  the  island  soon  returned  under  the  doini- 
nion  of  the  grand  seignor. 

MEXICO. 

The  reported  resignation  of  the  presidency  by  Santa  Anna  is 
not  true.  He  was  inducted  into  office  on  the  16th  of  May,  and 
in  his  speech  to  the  congress  declares — 

“That  the  only  and  sacred  object  of  his  life  has  been  to  secure 
to  the  Mexicans  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  consti- 
tute public  felicity,  to  destroy  the  triple  yoke  of  ignorance,  tyran- 
ny and  vice.  That  the  moment  for  securing  repose  has  arrived, 
and  that  he  would  never  cease  from  seeking  this  result,  which 
humanity  and  philosophy  have  promised  from  the  last  revolu- 
tion. He  declares  that  the  exercise  of  the  public  power  shall 
not  be  in  his  hands,  the  instrument  of  vengeance  and  oppression. 
That  education,  the  vital  element  of  the  prosperity  of  nations, 
shall  receive  the  first  care  of  his  government,  in  order  that  the 
nation  may  be  worthy  of  its  elevated  rank  and  prepare  the  ex- 
istence of  a people  that  shall  exult  in  the  memory  of  its  bene- 
ftetors.  My  political  intercourse,  he  adds,  with  the  nations 
that  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  us,  is  upon  the  basis  of  the 
most  strict  reciprocity — ^just,  impartial  and  unalterable.  Peace 
is  a blessing  to  the  human  race,  and  shall  be  preserved  so  long 
as  the  national  dignity  permits.” 


COTTON  CROPS. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  are  copied 
Journal  of  Commerce: 
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AMERICAN  IRON. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  Register  will  recollect, 
that,  when  discussing  the  tariff  question  some  time  ago, 
w'e  made  some  important  explanations  as  to  the  different 
qualities  of  iron,  and  used  certain  pointed  remarks,  be- 
cause that  Mr.  Hayne^  of  S.  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Yyler,  of 
Virginia,  had  ignorantly  adopted  some  scandalously  false 
statements  which  had  been  made  eoncerning  the  duties 
payable  on  ii’on,  regard  being  had  to  the  quality  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  article.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
review  the  facts;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  British  iron, 
which  these  gentlemen  spoke  of,  as  compared  with  Ame- 
rican iron,  to  shew  the  “excessive”  duty  paid  on  the 
former  to  protect  the  manufacture  of  the  latter,  was, 
and  is,  altogether  a different  article—  as  diffei-ent  as  negi*o 
cloths  manufactured  from  old  clothes,  are  from  domestic 
cloths  made  out  of  the  wool  of  “native”  A men  can  sheep; 
as  the  following  interesting  article  extracted  from  the 
(Philadelphia)  “Pennsylvanian”  of  the  25th  uU.  will 
shew; 

Interesting  expenments  on  the  tenacity  of  iron.  We 
witnessed  on  Thursday  afternoon,  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments of  the  Franklin  institute,  a series  of  very  interest- 
ing experiments  on  the  tenacity  of  iron,  conducted  bjr 
Mr.  Johnson,  a scientiiie  gentleman,  attached  to  that  es^ 
tablishment. 

It  seems  that  during  the  last  few  years,  the  frequency 
of  steamboat  explosions  on  the  waters  of  the.  Mississippi, 
and  the  consequent  destioictiou  of  life  and  property,  have 
turned  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  subject,  with  a 
view  of  arriving,  by  experiment,  at  some  result  calculat- 
ed to  abate  the  evil,  so  far  as  legislation  can  interfere  in 
so  valuable  a purpose.  Some  years  ago,  a western  mem- 
ber introduced  a resolution,  which  passed  congress,  au- 
thorising the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  expend  a stipu- 
lated amount  in  constructing  machines  to  perform  a se- 
ries of  experiments  on  the  tenacity  of  iron,  or  other  me- 
tals, uged  in  the  construction  of  steam  boilers.  A scien- 
tific gentlemen  of  this  city,  was  selected  for  the  purpose; 
and  a machine  was  constructed  to  conduct  the  experi- 
ments, which  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  an  upper 
apax’tment  of  the  institute. 

We  learn  from  those  qualified  to  judge,  that  this  ma- 
chine is  far  more  complete  than  any  thing  of  the  like  na- 
ture, either  in  England  or  France.  Tlie  experiments 
made  upon  the  tenacity  of  iron  in  both  those  countries, 
have  been  meagre  and  unsatisfactory,  compared  to  what 
has  already  been  achieved  in  this  city. 

It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  the  reader  any  satisfac- 
tory description  of  the  machine  in  question,  which  is  a 
model  for  neatness,  accuracy  and  despatch.  It  is  con- 
structed too,  in  such  a way  as  to  make  experiments  on 
the  mefals  under  any  degree  of  temperature,  from  that 
of  the  atmosphere  up  to  500  degrees  above  zero  in  Fah- 
renheit. In  lliis  equal  applicability  of  the  apparatus  to 
iron  in  a cold  or  warm  state,  it  possesses  a decided  ad- 
vantage over  any  experiments  yet  made  either  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  laws  of 
nature,  which  have  already  grown  out  of  these  experi- 
ments, is  the  fact  tliat  the  tenacity  of  good  iron  is  increas- 
ed by  the  application  of  a degree  of  heat  under  400  or 
450  degrees.  Tlie  popular  belief  has  been,  that  iron 
heated  to  that  degree,  is  rendered  less  strong;  or,  in 
other  words,  its  tenacity  is  impaired  in  a ratio  equal  to 
the  heat  applied.  Such  is  now  ascertained  not  to  be  the 
fact,  within  the  limits  of  zero  and  450  degrees. 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  we  witnessed  the  experi- 
ments made  on  several  bars  of  American  iron,  manufac- 
tured in  dift'erent  parts  of  the  country.  One  bar,  in  par- 
ticular, of  Tennessee  manufacture,  was  submitted  both 
to  the  hot  and  cold  process  in  succession,  and  it  exhibited 
a tenacity  equal  to  that  of  any  iron  manufactured  in  the 
country.  To  express  it  in  scientific  language,  it  ranged 
from  59,000  to  64,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  increas- 
ing under  a degree  of  heat  varying  from  the  atmosphere 
to  450  degrees;  for  the  heat  under  450  degrees  gives  it 
invariably  a small  additional  tenacity. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  that  this  iron  was  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  Cumberland  iron  works,  situated  on  the  Cum- 
berland river,  100  miles  below  Nashville,  in  Tennessee 
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•—a  large  iron  foundry,  consisting  of  a rolling  mill,  two 
blast  furnaces,  two  forges,  &c.  &c. 

The  records  of  a number  of  experiments  on  Juniata, 
Pittsbui’gli  and  other  iron,  were  shown  us,  and,  with  some 
exceptions,  the  best  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  iron  ex- 
hibit the  same  qualities.  Tlie  iron  of  Connecticut  is  also 
remarkable  for  it  tenacity,  but  we  understood  that  New 
York  iron  had  not  yet  been  submitted  to  experiments. 
One  remarkable  fact  we  were  made  acquainted  with.  It  is 
this:  the  most  ordinary  American  iron  is  equal  to  the  best 
Hritish — and  the  best  Jlmerican  is  equal  and  frequently 
superior  to  the  best  Swedish  or  Russian  that  can  be  im- 
ported. These  facts  are  encouraging  to  American  science 
and  art. 

We  understand  that  these  interesting  experiments  are 
conducted  in  the  afternoon  of  every  Tliursdav  and  Satur- 
day, and  are  open  for  the  inspection  of  the  lovers  of  sci- 
ence and  the  useful  arts. 

An  extremely  valuable  report  of  these  experiments  is 
now  preparing  to  be  presented,  through  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  to  the  next  congress. 

CURVED  ROADS  AND  LOCOMOTIVES. 

The  invention  spoken  of  in  the  following  communication, 
(says  the  Baltimore  Gazette),  is  not  new  in  principle — it  is  a 
*>orf  onlyoflhe  combination  claimed  to  be  invented  by  Mr.  James 
Wright  of  Columbia  in  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
rail  road  cars  to  pass  with  equal  facility  on  curved  or  straight 
roads,  for  which  Mr.  Wright  obtained  a patent  in  September, 
1829.  A vibrating  axle  was  also  necessarily  a part  of  the  inven- 
tion of  Mr.  Ross  Winans,  in  the  construction  of  carriage  wheels 
of  reduced  friction,  for  which  he  obtained  a patent  in  October, 
1828.  The  right  of  Mr.  Stevens  might  therefore  be  questioned 
if  he  were  to  obtain  a patent  for  using  a vibrating  axle  on  a rail 
road  car. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

Mr.  Editor — I was  yesterday  in  crossing  New  Jersey,  com- 
pelled to  stop  by  the  way  and  was  so  much  gratified  with  the 
operations  of  a locomotive  engine  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy 
rail  road,  that  I avail  myself  of  your  columns  to  make  it  known 
to  the  public. 

This  engine  I undertand  is  the  second  one  completed  for  this 
company  by  Mr.  Stevens,  with  improvements  on  the  English 
engine  imported  by  them.  Six  or  seven  more  it  is  said  will  be 
added  in  a few  weeks,  when  this  species  of  power  will  be  used 
on  the  road.  This  engine  though  only  put  up  on  Monday  and 
never  before  worked  on  a road,  yesterday  run  from  Amboy  to 
Bordentown  in  the  most  admirable  manner.  The  distance  from 
Highstown  to  Bordentown  was  performed  at  the  rate  of  18  miles 
an  hour,  the  speed  was  occasionally  increased  to  thirty  miles 
and  could  evidently  have  been  very  much  accelerated. 

My  object  however  in  noticing  it  is  to  call  public  attention  to 
an  invention  by  which  all  difficulty  from  curvation  in  rail  roads 
are  overcome,  and  the  advantage  is  so  obvious,  that  one  is  as- 
tonished in  looking  at  it  that  the  idea  has  never  before  occurred 
to  those  interested  in  the  subject.  The  difficulty  from  curves  in 
the  line  of  a rail  road  has  arisen  from  the  axle  of  the  wheel  of 
the  carriage  being  stationary — their  tendency  to  a direct  line  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  friction  from  the  action  and  lateral 
pressure  of  the  flanges  of  the  wheel  upon  the  edge  of  the  rail. 
In  carriages  drawn  by  horses  the  draughts  has  a tendency  to  re- 
move the  difficulty  by  inclining  the  carriage  to  the  direction  of 
the  line  which  is  pursued  by  the  horse.  It  was  necessary  to 
overcome  it  altogether  to  enable  a carriage  to  run  as  free  on  a 
curve  as  on  a straight  line.  By  the  improvement  alluded  to  this 
desideratum  is  attained. 

I am  no  mechanic  but  perhaps  can  make  myself  sufficiently 
explicit  to  be  understood,  the  improvements  consist  simply  in  a 
change  in  the  mode  of  attaching  the  axle  to  the  carriage.  The 
boxes  instead  of  being  stationary  in  the  frame  of  the  carriage, 
work  upon  a sliding  'plane  so  as  to  admit  of  a change  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  wheels.  The  ends  of  the  axle  run  in  a strong  frame 
work  which  is  projected  in  front  of  the  carriage  and  is  there  at- 
tached to  the  axle  of  two  smaller  wheels,  as  the  carriage  is  pro- 
pelled forward  these  guide  wheels  follow  the  direction  of  the 
track,  and  always  preserve  the  parallelism  of  the  carriage  wheels 
with  Uie  rails.  I witnessed  several  experiments  on  the  most 
severe  curves  on  the  line.  The  result  was  uniform  and  the  suc- 
cess complete.  The  flange  never  touched  or  run  near  the  rail. 
It  was  manifest  on  an  examination  f>f  the  wheels  at  Bordentown 
that  this  had  been  the  case  throughout,  although  the  curves  had 
purposely  been  passed  at  the  highest  speed  ofthe  engine.  I un- 
derstand that  this  was  but  a repetition  of  prior  experiments 
made  with  another  engine  on  a carriage  of  the  same  construc- 
tion with  which  a train  of  ten  cars,  besides  the  tender  and  a 
weight  (exclusive  of  the  carriage)  equal  to  340  passengers  was 
propelled  without  the  slightest  impediment  over  all  that  portion 
of  the  line  from  which  any  difficulty  could  be  antici|)ated. 

I presume  a patent  has  been,  or  will  be  obtained  by  Mr.  Ste- 
ven* to  secure  the  right  to  this  valuable  invention. 

A FRIEND  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 

June  12,  1833. 


BOSTON  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Boston,  June  1, 1833. 

Hon.  T.  H.  Perkins — 

Dear  sir:  Mr.  Prescott  having  laid  before  the  trustees  ofthe 
New  England  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  your 
proposal  to  convey  to  that  corporation  your  estate  in  Pearl  street, 
provided  the  sum  of  tJjiSOjOOO  should  be  raised  from  other  sources 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May;  they  immediately  proceeded 
to  take  measures  to  comply,  if  possible,  with  this  comlition,  and 
thus  secure  to  the  institution  the  benefit  of  your  munificent  of- 
fer. 


The  undersigned  were  appointed  a committee  on  the  part  of 
the  board,  to  prepare  a circular  and  solicit  subscriptions.  The 
period  within  which  tlie  sum  required  was  to  be  raised  has  now 
expired,  and  the  committee  having  performed  the  duty  assigned 
them,  beg  leave  to  present  you  the  fdlovving  statement: 
Amount  of  subscriptions  in  the  city  of 


Boston  _____ 

Salem  - _ _ _ . 

New  Bedford  _ _ _ - 

Hartford,  Conn.  _ _ _ 

Nett  proceeds  of  ladies’  fair,  Boston 

“ “ “ Salem  - 

$•33,310 
- l,!.^;) 

] ,U00 
1 ,300 
11,400 
2,957 

$•51,117 

An  additional  amount  has  been  subscribed  in  New  Bedford, 
Springfield  and  VV^orcester,  but  as  the  subscription  papers  have 
not  been  returned,  the  committee  are  unable  to  state  it  precisely. 

In  laying  before  you,  sir,  this  gratifying  result,  the  undersign- 
ed have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the  ready  and  efficient 
aid  afforded  them  by  their  fellow  citizens  in  general.  They  are 
under  particular  obligations  to  the  committee  of  gentlemen  who 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the  subscription  paper,  to  whom 
the  community  is  greatly  indebted  for  their  exertions.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  ladies’  fair  amount  to  nearly  a fourth  part  of  the 
whole  sum.  Considerable  as  is  this  contribution,  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  obtained  constitutes  its  highest  value.  The  en- 
thusiasm with  which  our  whole  population  repaired  to  Faneuil 
hall  on  that  occasion — the  touching  nature  of  the  appeal — the 
associations  of  the  place,  and  the  propriety  and  good  taste  of  the 
arrangements,  combined  to  render  the  scene  in  a remarkable 
degree  interesting  and  impressive. 

These  circumstances  altogether,  convey,  sir,  the  most  accept- 
able tribute  of  thanks  that  can  be  offered  to  you,  since  they  fur- 
nish conclusive  evidence  that  not  only  the  inhabitants  of  Bos- 
ton, but  our  fellow  citizens  of  the  neighboring  towns,  and  of 
other  states,  enter  fully  into  the  motives  which  prompted  you  to 
this  splendid  act  of  beneficence. 

The  committee  feel  that  they  can  add  nothing  to  this  unequi- 
vocal expression  of  public  sentiment.  They  can  only  thank  you 
in  behalf  of  their  associates,  for  the  generous  aid  you  have  ex- 
tended to  this  charity,  and  assure  you  that  they  will  endeavor  to 
make  such  use  of  it  as  shall  deserve  the  approbation  of  yourself 


and  the  community.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 
EDWARD  BROOKS,  > 

JOHN  D.  FISHER,  f 
WM.  P.  MASON,  ( 

WM.  H.  PRESCOTT,' 


committee  of  trustees. 


Boston,  June  9,  1833. 

To  Messrs.  Edward  Brooks,  John  D.  Fisher,  Wm.  P.  Mason, 
Wm.  H.  Prescott,  a committee  of  the  trustees  of  the  New 
England  institution  for  the  education  ofthe  blind. 
Gentlemen:  I received  your  letter  yesterday  on  the  subject 
of  the  “New  England  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind,” 
by  which  I am  informed  that  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  dollars 
have  been  raised  by  the  trustees  in  aid  of  that  institution.  In 
the  confidence  that  this  condition,  annexed  to  the  donation  of 
my  estate  in  Pearl  street,  would  be  met  by  the  public  in  the 
month  of  May,  I executed  a deed  of  the  estate  and  lodged  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  hon.  William  Prescott  and  William  H.  Gardi- 
ner, esq.  to  be  delivered  when  they  were  advised  that  the  sum 
named  had  been  subscribed;  who  will  deliver  the  deed  to  you 
upon  application. 

Hoping  and  believing  that  all  the  good  anticipated  by  those 
who  have  subscribed  to  this  interesting  establishment  may  be 
realized,  I am,  gentlemen,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

T.  H.  PERKINS. 


[The  deed  above  referred  to  has  been  delivered  to  the  trus- 
tees, and  consequently  the  elegant  edifice  which  has  long  been 
the  residence  of  the  liberal  donor,  is^now  the  property  ofthe  in- 
stitution.] 

— "»9  @ 6o«'-  I 


DOCKING  OF  THE  DELAWARE. 

From  the  Norfolk  Herald. 

The  docking  of  the  Delaware  74,  took  place,  agreeably  to 
previous  notice,  on  Rlonday  morning,  [17th  June]  in  the  new 
dry  dock  at  Gosport.  The  arrangements  previously  made  were 
carried  into  effect  with  the  utmost  precision — no  accident  nor 
oversight  caused  a moment’s  delay;  the  huge  floating  castle  was 
accurately  adjusted  in  the  centre  of  the  dock,  presenting  a grand 
■spectacle  to  the  tliousanils  of  spectators  who  surrounded  her. 
Presently  the  steam  engine  for  pumping  the  water  from  the 
(lock  was  set  in  motion,  and  the  noble  ship  settled  down  till  her 
keel  rested  on  the  blocks.  Then  commenced  the  work  of  ap- 
plying props  to  either  side,  to  preserve  her  level;  and  successive 
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rows  of  these  were  afti.ved  as  the  water  was  drawn  off,  until  at 
last  she  was  left ‘‘higli  and  dry,”  standing  fast  and  upright  in 
the  position  in  which  it  was  intended  to  place  tier,  and  lixed 
with  as  much  accuracy  as  if  -he  liad  been  lifted  and  placed 
there  by  a giant  hand.  Tin:  operation  consumed  the  remainder 
of  the  day,  and  yesterday  the  dock  was  literally  dry. 

Thus  has  this  stupendous  work  been  completed,  and  the  anxi- 
ous and  interesting  operation  of  applying  it  to  its  intended  pur- 
pose happily  accomplished,  under  the  direction  and  siiperinKoi- 
dence  of  its  scieniitic  and  skilful  engineer,  col.  Baldwin,  to 
xvhom  too  much  credit  cannot  be  giveu  for  his  successful  con- 
Eummation  of  so  arduous,  responsible  and  difficult  an  under- 
taking. In  viewing  the  w'ork  as  it  now  appears,  in  its  perfect 
state,  the  mind  is  excited  to  admiration  by  its  magnitude  atid 
bt:auty;  and  the  practical  evidence  which  it  presents  of  its  great 
utility,  will  convince  any  one  who  has  an  idea  of  the  expense 
of  “heaving  down”  a seventy  four,  that  however  great  the  cost 
of  this  work  may  be,  it  is  economy  in  the  end.  The  Delaware 
xvas  coppered  twelve  years  agf»,  but  will  require  it  again,  we 
nhould  judge,  before  she  can  go  to  sea.  Some  breaches  have 
been  made  in  her  old  copper  (wdiich  appears  to  have  not  been 
of  the  best  quality)  through  wdiich  that  destructive  enemy,  the 
worm,  has  perforated  her  plank.s,  and  in  several  small  places 
eaten  its  way  entirely  through  them. 

A vast  concourse  of  spectators  were  present  to  witness  this 
novel  and  interesting  scene,  of  whom  a large  proportion  were 
ladies,  from  Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  and  the  neighboring  country. 
We  must  do  justice  to  the  gallantry  as  well  as  science  of  col. 
Baldwin  on  this  occasion;  he  had  set  apart  the  second  story  of 
the  engine  house,  which  commands  a full  and  near  view  of  the 
dock  in  front,  and  erected  galleries,  covered  with  sails  and  de- 
corated W’ith  evergreens,  on'each  side  of  the  dock,  for  the  ex- 
clusive accommodation  of  the  ladies. 

The  doors  of  the  hospitable  mansion  of  commodore  If'arring- 
lon,  commandant  of  the  navy  yard,  were  thrown  open  on  the 
occasion,  and  the  worthy  commodore  gave  a hearty  welcome  to 
all  who  called  to  partake  of  the  ample  store  of  refreshments 
which  he  had  providetl  for  their  entertainment. 

As  the  ship  passed  into  the  dock,  a salute  was  fired  by  the  U. 
S.  frigate  Java,  (receivinu  ship)  under  the  command  of  lieut. 
Fitzhugh,  which  was  anchored  off  the  navy  yard,  and  splen- 
didly decorated  with  the  flags  of  all  nations.  Commodores 
Rodgers  and  Morris,  commissioners  of  the  navy  hoard,  were 
present  at  and  for  some  days  previous  to  the  docking  of  the  De- 
laware. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  time  announced  in  the  papers  for 
the  docking,  was  anticipated,  by  which  the  great  mass  of  visit 
ers  were  di.sappointed  in  their  ardent  desire  to  see  that  part  of 
the  exhibition— though,  in  truth,  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
in  it — nothing  more  than  hauling  a vessel  into  dock,  which  may 
be  seen  every  day.  We  learn,  however,  that  the  circumstance 
was  accitlenlal;  the  tide  served  before  the  lioiir  appointed  for 
the  ship  to  go  in,  and  we  are  told  (though  we  knew  it  before) 
that  “time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man.”  Our  readers  may  he  as- 
sured that  the  dock  with  the  ship  in  it,  as  we  said  before,  “high 
and  dry,”  is  much  better  worth  seeing  than  the  ship  passing  into 
the  dock,  or  alter  she  was  docked,  previous  to  pumping  out  the 
' water. 

C.aptain  Henry  E.  Ballard,  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
U.  S.  ship  Delaware,  arrived  here  yesterday  morning  in  the 
steamboat  Columbus,  from  Baltimore. 

The  Delaware  is  called  a T4 — hut  capable  of  throwing  as  great 
a weight  of  shot  as  a British  ship  rated  at  100  guns.  She  is, 
however,  much  less  than  the  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  some 
others  of  our  heavy  ships. 

From  the  Boston  Jitlas  ofHoth  June. 

Docking  of  Old  Ironsides.  That  splendid  structure,  the 
dry  dock  at  the  navy  yard  in  Charlestowm,  commenced  in  June, 
1827,  and  lately  finished,  was  opened  yesterday  morning  at  5 
o’clock  to  receive  the  frigate  Constitution.  The  veteran  Isaac 
Hull  had  the  command  of  the  ship,  and,  with  his  speaking  trum- 
pet in  hand,  trod  the  deck,  as  well  be  might,  with  a proud  spirit. 
On  board  the  frigate,  were  the  vice  president,  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  the  secretary  of  war,  lion.  Joel  II.  Poinsett,  of  South 
Carolina,  his  excellency  governor  Lincoln,  his  honor  the  lieut. 
governor,  and  many  distinguished  strangers,  who  are  now  the 
guests  of  the  city.  At  half  past  5 a salute  was  fired  from  a bat- 
tery in  the  yard,  and  the  gates  of  the  dock  were  opened,  fn 
about  25  iiiinutc.s  the  gallant  ship  was  safely  lodged  within,  and 
the  hundred  horse  power  engines  immediately  commenced 
pumping  out  the  water,  the  Columbus  74  paying  a grand  salute 
to  the  occasion  with  her  hmg  thirty  two  pounders. 

After  the  ciitraiiee  of  the  Constitution  into  the  dock,  com.  Hull 
delivered  three  canes  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  made  of  the 
original  timber  of  the  shij),  which  he  stated  were  intended  for 
the  president,  gov.  I.incoln  and  Mr.  Poiii-sett,  of  .South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Woodbury  observed  that  he  felt  mucli  pride  in  being  se- 
lected .as  the  individual  to  deliver  the  presents  to  the  distinguish- 
ed personages  for  whom  they  were  designed.  It  added  to  his 
proud  satisfaction  to  do  the  .act  on  the  deck  of  a ship  that  had 
accomplished  so  much  for  our  nation.al  character,  and  which 
was  so  justly  a public  favorite.  So  far  as  it  was  in  the  power 
of  man  to  preserve  a vessel  which  was  an  emblem  of  this  rnigh- 
ly  republic,  and  from  whose  bond  of  union  it  derived  its  name, 
he  hoped  that  it  would  be  done. 
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He  regretted  deeply  that  the  indisposition  of  the  president 
prevented  his  being  present  on  the  occasion,  and  he  would 
therefore  place  in  tlie  hands  of  the  vice  pre.  iilent  the  gift  de- 
si'.'iied  for  the  chief  who  was  richly  entithul  to  the  appellation 
of  “first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  couii- 
iryiuen.” 

The  presents  were  then  placed  in  the  liands  of  the  respective 
gentlemen,  who  returned  their  thanks  in  an  apjiropriate  manner. 

Commodore  Elliott,  it  will  be  recollected,  commanded  the' 
naval  station  at  Charleston  flaring  the  last  winter,  and  had  am- 
ple opportunity  to  witness  the  noble  stand  taken  by  Mr.  Poinsett 
against  the  nullifiers  and  in  defence  of  the  federal  constitution. 

The  gift  to  this  eminent  patriot  could  not  therefore  have  bevn 
otherwise  than  gratifying.  In  making  his  acknowledgments,  he 
said  that  he  w.as  proud  to  be  a citizen  of  these  United  States, 
and  he  was  also  proud  ttiat  he  was  a native  of  South  Carolina. 
'I’hough  some  of  the  leading  politicians  of  that  state  had  pursued 
a course  that  was  at  war  with  the  existence  of  the  union,  he 
was  happy  in  having  an  opportunity  to  say.  that  their  voice  was 
not  the  voice  of  the  people. 

Commodore  Hull  gave  his  orders  on  board  in  true  sailor-like 
character.  'Po  his  remark  that  he  was  not  at  home  in  making 
speeches,  commodore  Elliott  replied,  “No  matter,  my  friend  — 
make  your  speech  as  short  as  your  figlit,  and  all  will  be  satisfied.” 
[In  two  hours  after  tlie  entrance  of  the  ship,  she  rested  upon 
the  stone  blocks  prepared  to  receive  her,  and,  in  a short  time, 
the  dock  was  dry.] 

MILITARY  ACADEMY  AT  WEST  POINT. 

Report  of  the  board  of  visiters  to  the  general  examination  of 
cadets  of  the  United  States  military  academy,  in  June,  1833., 
To  the  secretary  of  war; 

The  board  of  visiters  who  have  been  invited  to  be  present  at 
the  general  examination  of  the  cadets  of  the  United  States  mili- 
tary academy,  in  order  that  the  war  department  may  be  correct- 
ly informed  of  the  condition  and  management  of  tlie  academy, 
have  attended  the  examination  of  all  the  classes  and  are  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  the  cadets  in  the  seve- 
ral departments  of  their  studies  in  which  they  were  examined. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent,  a committee  appointed 
by  order  of  the  hoard,  .assigned  the  subjects  to  each  individu.al  of 
tlie  class,  in  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion  of  the  examining  pro- 
fessor having  adapted  tlie  subject  to  tlie  capacity  and  attain- 
ments of  the  cadet,  so  as  to  exhibit  an  appearance  of  greater 
proficiency  than  the  class  really  possesses. 

'I'lie  first  class  was  examined  in  military  and  civil  engineering, 
in  mineralogy,  rlietoiic,  eibics  and  constitutional  and  national 
law,  and  in  infantry  and  artillery  tactics;  and  in  each  of  these 
departments  exhibited  proofs  of  their  application  and  attain- 
ments, .and  of  tlie  zeal,  cap.acity  and  industry  of  tlie  professor 
aiid  assistants.  The  cadets  of  liiis  class  will  leave  the  academy 
well  fitted  to  fulfil  the  great  objects  of  the  institution,  viz.  to 
introduce  into  the  armies  of  the  United  Stales  all  the  modern 
improvements  in  the  art  of  war,  and  the  liigh  state  of  discipline 
which  distinguishes  the  best  armies  of  Europe,  to  disseminate 
throughout  our  country  a knowledge  of  military  tactics  and  en- 
gineering, so  as  to  furnish  the  means  of  rendering  our  militia  as 
well  as  our  regular  army  an  efficient  arm  of  defence  in  time  of 
war;  and  to  provide  officers  properly  in-lructed  and  fully  capable 
of  superintending  the  constriiciiori  of  fortifications  for  Die  per- 
manent defence  of  our  mariliine  frontier,  and  of  works  connect- 
ed will)  the  internal  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  cadets  of  the  second  class  were  examined  in  chemistry 
and  natural  jihilosopliy,  and  showed  a degree  ol  proficiency  very 
creditable  to  the  professors  and  .assistants,  wlio  have  been  charg- 
ed with  their  instruction  in  tliese  departments.  'J’he  hoard  would 
here  remark,  that  in  their  ofiinion  it  would  be  expedient  to 
establish  a permanent  professor  of  chemistry.  The  important 
discoveries  made  and  still  making  in  this  department  of  science, 
and  its  application  to  the  useful  arts,  as  well  as  its  connexion 
with  the  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  soldier  in  camps 
and  barracks  render  if  important  that  it  should  he  taught  in  this 
academy,  and  it  is  obvious  that  it  requires  great  application,  ex- 
perience and  long  practice  to  teach  .a  science  which  must  be 
illustrated  by  experiments  made  before  the  pupil.  It  is  believed 
to  be  diffionli  to  acquire  the  art  of  iiiAtrncting  youth  in  any  de- 
partment of  literature  or  science;  but  it  is  especially  so  in  those 
wbieh  require  skill  in  demonstrating  the  theories  and  principles 
by  experiments.  Instrneiion  in  such  branches  ought  not  to  be 
entrusted  to  officers  liable  to  be  frequently  removed. 

I’he  third  class  were  examined  in  mathematics  and  French. 
There  is  no  institution  that  we  are  acquainted  with  whore  this 
de(>artmerit  of  science  in  its  higher  branc  hes  is  more  thoroughly 
taught  than  in  this  academy.  The  high  attainments  and  unwea- 
ried industry  of  the  professors  and  assistants  together  witli  tlie 
great  applicaiion  and  capacity  of  the  cadets  of  the  third  cl.ass 
were  exhibited  thronglioiil  the  course  of  this  examination  in  a 
manner  liiglily  satisfactory  to  the  board. 

The  examination  in  French  was  very  creditable  to  the  teach- 
ers and  cadets  of  this  cla«s.  They  appeared  to  be  well  instructed 
in  the  grammar  of  this  difficult  langn.age,  conjugating  the  regu- 
lar and  irregular  verbs  very  correctly,  and  they  translated  it  into 
English  with  great  facility,  which  is  all  that  is  deemed  reqni.site: 
the  principal  object  of  this  course  being  to  enable  the  cadet  to 
consult  the  best  French  authors  on  military  science. 
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As  there  are  at  least  160  students  to  be  taught  in  this  language, 
it  is  believed  by  those  best  acquaitiled  with  the  subject,  that 
another  teacher  in  tliis  branch  ought  to  be  added  to  those  already 
employed. 

The  fourth  class  were  examined  in  mathematics  and  French. 
The  cadets  of  this  class  evinced  a degree  of  protieiency  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  matheinalies  highly  creditable  to  the 
gentleman  wlio  is  charged  with  this  department  of  their  studies. 
Whatever  may  be  the  talents  and  application  of  the  student,  he 
cannot  make  any  proficiency  in  tiiis  es.=ential  department  of 
study,  which  may  be  considered  astiie  foundation  ol  all  military 
education,  unless  his  studies  are  directed  by  a person  not  only 
profoundly  versed  in  the  science,  but  possessed  of  great  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  in.=tructing  youth;  and  the  board  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  remarking  that  to  remove  such  an  instructor 
from  the  academy  for  the  purpose  of  substituiirig  another,  who, 
whatever  his  talents  and  acquirements  may  he,  does  not  possess 
the  same  experience  and  practice  in  teaching,  cannot  but  be 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  academy,  and  would  be  unjust 
to  the  cadets. 

The  government  exacts  from  them,  especially  in  the  depart- 
ment of  mathematics,  a degree  of  proficiency,  which  they  can- 
not obtain  without  the  assistance  of  competent  instructors;  and 
they  may  be  exposed  to  be  turned  back  as  deficient,  or  to  lie 
dismissed  as  incapable  of  going  through  the  course  of  studies  in 
the  academy,  because  the  instructor  provided  for  them  is  in- 
competent or  inexperienced. 

The  board  is  induced  to  make  these  remarks  from  having  had 
before  them  a late  order  of  the  commander  in  chief,  containing 
regulations  sanctioned  by  you,  which,  if  applicable  to  this  aca- 
demy, would  seenr  calculated  to  alFect  very  materially  the  in- 
struction of  the  cadets.  It  appears  to  them  that  tlie  regulations 
requiring  all  officers,  who  have  not  served  with  their  regiments 
for  three  years  to  join  their  respective  corps,  as  it  will  remove 
nearly  all  the  assistant  professors  from  tlie  academy,  would  be 
attended  with  very  great  inconvenience  at  any  time;  and  at  this 
period,  wlien  the  superintendent,  who  has  so  long  presided  over 
this  institution,  with  such  signal  ability  and  success,  is  about  to 
retire,  such  a change  would  seriously  embarrass  his  successor. 
This  embarrassment  will  be  increased  by  the  effect  of  the  regu- 
lation, which  takes  from  the  superintendent  the  power  of  norni 
nating  the  officers  to  be  detached  for  that  service.  He  is  sup- 
posed from  his  situation  to  be  better  acquainted  than  any  one 
else  with  the  acquirements  and  moral  character  of  the  gradu- 
ates, and  as  the  responsibility  rests  with  him,  it  appears  but  just 
that  he  should  have  the  power  of  selecting  his  assistants.  Jt  is 
deemed  important,  that  the  course  of  studies  should  be  steady, 
and  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  which  daily  take  place 
in  the  progress  of  science.  This  would  be  impracticable  if  the 
assistant  professors  were  frequently  changed  and  selected  from 
officers  who  had  graduated  prior  to  the  iiitroduciioii  of  the  im- 
provements now  taught  in.  this  institution  throughout  every  de- 
partment of  science.  Indeed  it  would  appear  advisable  that 
the  professors  and  assistant  professors,  who  have  evinced  so 
much  capacity  in  imparting  instruction  to  youth,  sliould  he 
offered  every  inducement  to  remain  by  being  permanently  at- 
tached to  the  institution,  and  receiving  some  additional  aliow- 
ance  for  services  materially  affecting  the  future  character  and 
efficiency  of  the  army,  and  which,  if  they  were  rendereil  in  any 
literary  institution  in  the  country,  would  command  much  high- 
er pecuniary  rewards.  The  board  attended  the  battalion,  light 
iiifaiitry,  and  artillery  drills,  and  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  instruction  <»f  the  cadets  in  their  field  exercises.  Tliey 
were  present  likewise  in  the  laboratory  when  the  cadets  exhi 
bited  their  proficiency  in  pyrotechny,  and  they  subsequently 
saw  them  throw  shells,  and  fire  at  the  target  with  light  and  hea- 
vy pieces  of  artillery;  all  which  they  executed  with  a precision 
rarely  equalled,  and  not  surpassed  in  any  school  of  practice  in 
Europe. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable  from  the  state  of  the  pieces  used 
for  practice.  They  are  very  defective,  and  the  hoard  recom- 
mend that  the  several  pieces  of  ordnance  which  are  required  for 
the  instruction  of  the  cadets  by  tlu  ir  able  and  scientific  instruc- 
tor, should  be  furnished  of  the  best  quality  and  most  approved 
constructions. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  the  officer  charged  with  the  instruction 
of  the  cadets  in  this  department.  He  has  compiled  a [)ractieal 
treatise  on  military  pyrotechny,  ami  translated  an  excellent 
elementary  treatise  on  the  forms  of  cannon  ann  various  systems 
of  artillery,  and  another  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  gimnery, 
from  the  French  of  professor  Persy,  of  Metz;  all  of  which, 
with  numerous  plates  illustrating  the  subjects,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  lithographic  press  in  the  academy. 

The  cadets  are  encamped  two  months  in  every  year,  and  dur- 
ing that  period  are  instructed  in  all  the.  duties  of  the  soldier  in 
active  service,  in  the  use  of  instruinents,  and  in  the  application 
of  the  different  branches  of  science  necessary  to  a knowledge 
of  their  profession;  whether  this  practical  course  of  the  applica- 
tion of  science  to  the  purposes  of  military  ami  civil  engineering 
may  not  be  usefully  extended  is  worthy  of  considerarinti. 

The  library  of  tlie  academy  contains  a very  valuable  collec- 
tion of  works  adapted  to  the  peculiar  objects  of  this  institution. 
It  is  rich  in  works  on  military  science  and  on  civil  engineering, 
and  contains  a valuable  series  of  military  hi.'tory  and  the  best 
geographical  and  topographical  maps  of  the  states  of  Europe  to 
Illustrate  this  important  study.  It  is  true  that  in  works  on  po- 
lite literature  it  is  as  yet  rather  deficient,  although  the  selection 
bu  been  very  judicious;  but  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 


augment  tiie  number  of  volumes  on  miscellaneous  subjects,  tbe 
real  object  ol  tbe  iiisliliition  inust  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  ami 
it  will  contiiMie  to  be  tlie  duty  of  tbe  .superintemlcnt  to  pur-, 
cliase,  in  preference  to  all  others,  books  relating  to  tlie  sciencc.s 
taught  in  tills  acadi'iny,  and  to  siqiply  the  necessary  works  on 
architecture,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy  and  moral  science, 
in  which  the  libiary  is  still  very  deficient. 

The  philosoidiieal  apparalns  ami  astronomical  iiistriiments 
are  of  tlie  best  kind  ami  of  the  latest  invention,  but  many  more 
are  requiri'd  fully  to  illustrate  ilic  course  of  natural  philosophy. 

The  building  wliicb  contaiii.s  tbe  library  and  pliilosopbical  ap- 
paratus is  both  unsafe  ami  unstable,  and  tlie  rooms  arc  so  small 
and  inconvenient  as  not  to  admit  of  tlie  necessary  arrangement 
and  display  of  them  for  useful  purposes.  Many  instfuments  of 
the  philosophical  apparatus,  which  are  delicate  in  their  struc- 
ture and  uses,  and  require  to  be  very  nicely  and  accurately  ad- 
justed, are  exposed  to  be  injured  by  the  constant  and  violent 
shaking  of  the  edifice,  and  the  finer  astronomical  instruments 
cannot  be  used  from  the  same  reason  and  from  want  of  space. 

A large  telescope  is  placed  in  a detaclied  building  entirely  un- 
siiited  to  its  uses. 

For  these  reasons  and  from  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  books 
and  instruments,  the  board  recommend  the  erection  of  a fire 
proof  biiildiiig  with  an  observatory  annexed  to  it. 

Upon  a careful  and  minute  examination  of  tbe  public  build- 
ings of  the  academy,  it  has  been  found,  that  they  are  inadequate 
to  the  purposes  of  tlie  iiistitulion,  and  are  not  only  badly  con- 
structed, but  entirely  too  limited  to  afford  comfortable  or  proper 
accommodations  for  the  cadets  who  are  lodged  in  them. 

A number  of  cadets  are  from  necessity  crowded  into  a small 
room,  which  must  produce  a prejudicial  eftect  upon  their  stu- 
dies, their  morals  and  their  health.  7'hat  they  have  been  ex- 
empt hitherto  from  the  diseases  which  are  engendered  in  con- 
fined and  crowded  apartments,  is  due  nltogetlier  to  the  admira- 
ble system  of  internal  police  and  strict  attention  to  cleanliness, 
which  distiiigiiisli  every  department  of  this  institution. 

'I’liere  is  besides  a want  ol  accoimnodalions  for  the  assistant 
professors;  and  the  quartermaster,  paymaster  and  adjutant  are 
without  offices.  For  all  these  purjioses  nearly  fifty  new  rooms 
are  required.  7’he  board  would  recommend,  that  the  superin- 
tendent be  instructed  to  furnish  a plan  of  a building  capable  of 
nniliiig  all  the  accommodations  required  by  the  officers  and  ca- 
dets now  at  the  academy,  and  of  being  extended  whenever  the 
government  may  think  it  expedient  to  enlarge  this  institution, 
and  render  it  firoportionate  to  our  vast  territories  and  rapidly 
increasing  population:  and  that  whenever  it  may  be  thought 
proper  to  erect  the  building  now  called  for,  it  may  be  so  eon- 
strucled  as  to  form  part  of  an  edifice  hereafter  to  be  completed 
with  more  extensive  accommodations. 

On  examining  info  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  academy,  the 
board  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied,  that  great  economy  has 
been  exercised  in  the  administration  of  this  department  of  the 
institution,  and  cheerfully  bear  testimony  to  the  order  and  regu- 
larity with  wliicb  the  hooks  are  kept,  and  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements accounted  for,  as  well  as  to  the  integrity  and  judi- 
cious economy  with  which  the  finances  of  the  academy  are  ad- 
ministered. 

7’here  are  several  subjeets,  the  importance  of  which  is  fully 
understood  and  acknowledged  by  the  superintendent  and  aca- 
demic slafl',  but  which  are  not  taught  in  this  institution  for  want 
of  time.  In  military  and  civil  engineeiing,  it  is  thought  that  the 
following  might  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  to  the  ca- 
dets: A course  of  a|»plied  mechanics  on  the  investigation  and 
description  of  some  of  the  most  usual  machines  employed  in 
the  construction  of  public  works.  Some  practical  exercises 
in  the  field,  such  as  laying  out  and  throwing  up  some  of  the 
works  of  a campaign  wliich  are  most  ordinarily  used;  batte- 
ries, trenches,  cavaliers,  the  manner  of  coiiilucfing  saps,  the 
construction  of  gaiiions  and  fascines,  &c.  &c.  and  a course  of 
topography  as  applied  to  military  reconnoissances;  indeed,  such 
is  the  vast  importance  of  this  branch,  that  a new  departmeiiT, 
embracing  the  whole  subject,  could  not  fail  to  be  very  advan- 
tageous to  the  military  stinhmt. 

In  the  department  of  natural  philosophy,  many  important  prac- 
tical illustrations  might  be  advantageonsly  introduced.  At  pre- 
sent, tlm  experimental  part  of  the  course  is  piiiicipally  confined 
to  the  illustration  of  such  facts  and  general  principles  as  may  be 
establislu'd  by  experiments  exhibited  in  the  presence  of  the  entire 
class.  These  illustrations  are  attemled  with  tlie  most  benefirial 
effeets,  as  they  serve  to  make  a very  forcible  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  student,  but  they  are  alone  insufficient.  It  is  fre- 
quently important  that  the  student  should  not  only  be  acquaint- 
ed witit  tbe  name  and  use  of  an  instruineiit,  l.ut  that  he  should 
be  able  to  employ  it  hirn-clf.  T'liis  can  only  be  done,  when 
snffieient  time  is  allowed  for  each  student  to  make  frequent  use 
of  such  instruments  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  pro- 
fessor. 

This  deficiency  i?  particularly  felt  in  the  course  of  astronomy, 
wliere  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  use  of  instriimenf.s, 
and  the  habits  of  submitting  the  data  furnished  by  observation 
to  the  proe»‘ss  of  ealcnlation,  are  essentially  neecssary  to  enable 
the  student  to  apply  his  theoretical  knowledge  to  useful  purpos- 
es. ^'lle  instruction  in  practical  astronomy  is  altogetlier  too 
limited.  7’he  time  which  can  be  devoted  to  this  object  being 
scarcely  more  than  sufficient  tf>  permit  tbe  professor  to  make 
t he  students  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  few  instruments 
in  the  possession  of  this  department.  This  is  certainly  a great 
defect;  important  lines  arc  frequently  required  to  be  established 
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as  boundaries  between  states  and  territories  of  neighboring  na- 
tions, where  the  accurate  use  of  instruments  is  of  the  last  im- 
portance, and  the  cadets  of  this  academy  ought  to  be  practically 
taught  to  use  them  with  perfect  correctness. 

The  principles  of  strategy  or  grand  tactics  might  be  taught 
with  advantage. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  work  treating  of  those  subjects  which 
is  suliiciently  condensed  and  at  the  same  time  perlectly  unex- 
ceptionable in  its  principles  and  illustrations;  but  the  same  in- 
dustry and  talent  which  have  furnished  text  books  in  other  de- 
partments of  military  science,  might  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose with  great  success,  and  furnish  a series  of  lectures  embrae- 
ing  a definition  of  the  technical  terms  employed  and  of  such 
general  principles  as  admit  of  the  clearest  and  most  exact  il- 
lustration.* 

It  appears  always  to  have  been  desirable  that  cavalry  tactics 
should  be  taught  at  a great  national  military  academy.  This  branch 
has  hitherto  been  totally  neglected;  but  it  has  become  more  es- 
sentially necessary  since  this  arm  has  been  added  to  the  regular 
army  of  the  country.  The  service  of  cavalry  and  horse  artillery 
ought  to  form  a part  of  the  practical  instruction  of  this  academy, 
and  the  board  respectfully  recommend  this  subject  to  your  con- 
sideration. As  the  cadets  are  now  occupied  sedulously  every 
hour  of  the  day  in  the  prosecution  of  the  studies  now  taught  in 
this  institution,  it  will  be  necessary,  if  these  subjects  are  deem- 
ed of  sufficientimportance  to  be  added  to  the  present  course, 
that  the  term  of  the  academic  study  should  be  extended— or  that 
the  qualifications  required  on  entering  the  academy  should  be 
made  much  greater  than  they  now  are.  They  are  now  lower 
than  is  required  by  any  literary  institution  in  this  country,  and 
no  doubt  the  frequent  dismissal  of  those  young  men,  who  can- 
not keep  up  with  their  class,  arises  principally  from  this  cause. 
Parents  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  great  advantage  their  sons 
would  derive  the  first  year  of  their  course  of  this  academy  by 
being  well  grounded  in  the  classics,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra, 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  the  French  language. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cadets  are  furnished  with  clothing; 
was  a subject  of  inquiry  by  the  board,  who  were  satisfied  that 
this  was  done  in  the  most  economical  manner.  Their  mess 
room  was  inspected  while  the  cadets  were  at  their  meals,  and 
the  board  were  satisfied  that  the  steward  fulfilled  his  contract 
faithfully,  and  supplied  the  tables  with  abundance. 

An  inquiry  having  been  made  into  the  manner  in  which  the 
cadets  are  supplied  with  the  class  books  and  stationery,  the 
board  are  satisfied,  after  a careful  investigation,  that  the  cadets 
are  supplied  with  all  such  articles  at  a lower  price  than  they  can 
be  purchased  in  New  York  and  in  the  most  convenient,  just  and 
economical  manner;  and  that  the  arrangement  made  by  the  su- 
perintendent in  this  particular,  is  marked  by  the  same  prudent 
economy,  order  and  intelligence,  which  characterize  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  institution. 

The  board  having  learnt  that  the  present  superintendent  of 
the  military  academy,  whose  health  has  suffered  from  his  close 
attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  has,  by  his  own  solici- 
tation, been  called  to  the  performance  of  other  duties,  cannot 
forbear  to  express  the  very  high  sense  they  entertain  of  his  me- 
rit and  services  during  the  long  period  of  his  command  of  the 
station. 

To  the  knowledge  acquired  with  this  view  by  col.  Thayer,  the 
military  academy  of  the  United  States  owes  its  present  admira- 
ble organization;  and  to  his  zeal,  capacity  and  unwearied  atten- 
tion to  his  duties,  is  to  be  attributed  the  high  state  of  disci|»line 
and  improvement  of  the  institution.  To  his  exertions  we  owe 
in  a great  measure  the  success  of  this  establishment,  the  exten- 
sive ustffolness  of  which  needs  only  to  be  understood  by  the 
nation  to  be  fully  appreciated. 

Independently  of  serving  to  disseminate  over  the  vast  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  knowledge  of  a description  which 
cannot  enter  into  the  usual  course  of  studies  in  other  acade- 
mies, and  furnishing  the  means  of  rendering  most  effective  our 
army  and  militia,  of  securing  our  frontier  and  improving  the 
communications  throughout  the  states,  it  is  calculated  to  ele- 
vate the  moral  state  of  tlio  military  profession  in  our  country, 
the  importance  of  which  to  the  general  interests  of  the  nation, 
cannot  be  too  much  insisted  upon. 

The  annals  of  history  prove,  that  success  in  arms  is  one  of 
the  most  faithful  sources  of  personal  popularity,  and  in  a coun- 
try where  the  soldier  is  still  a citizen,  and  may  he  called  upon 
to  share  in  the  civil  government,  or  rise  to  the  highest  honors  of 
the  state,  the  standard  of  study  and  discipline  cannot  be  too  high, 
which  developes  his  talents  and  forms  his  character.  The  same 
annals  show  that  at  the  close  of  successful  wars,  the  liberties  of 
a country  depend  in  a great  measure  upon  the  char.acier  of  its  ar- 
mies— at  such  a period  the  fortunate  soldier  possesses  power,  and 
great  and  probably  well  earned  popularity,  and  ifhis  character  is 
not  so  elevated  by  nature  or  education  as  to  lead  him  to  prtTer  the 
solid  fame  of  having  preserved  the  liberties  of  his  fellow-eiti 
zens  to  the  glitter  of  false  ambition,  and  to  sacrifice  all  per- 
sonal views  of  aggrandizement  to  the  good  of  his  country,  he 
may  plunge  the  state  into  anarchy  or  rivet  upon  his  fellow  citi- 
zens the  chains  of  despotism.  If  ever  the  liberties  of  the  states 
of  Europe  shall  be  recovered,  it  will  be  effected  through  the  im- 
proved condition,  character  and  education  of  their  officers  and 
■oldiers;  and  while  we  indulge  the  hope  that  the  liberty  of  these 
states  rests  upon  too  firm  a basis  to  be  overthrown  by  the  ambi- 
tion of  those  who  compose  our  armies,  it  cannot  be  concealed 
that  if  they  were  not  instructed,  their  ignorance  and  depravity 
might  seriously  endanger  the  peace  of  the  country. 


The  hoard  have  observed  with  some  regret,  that  the  old 
works  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  academy  have  been  in  some 
instances,  disturbed.  They  ought,  in  their  opinion,  to  be  pre- 
served as  monuments  of  the  glorious  struggle,  which  secured 
our  independence.  The  contemplation  of  such  memorials  can- 
not fail  to  have  a beneficial  effect.  They  are  calculated  to 
inspire  all  Americans  with  sentiments  of  exalted  patriotism,  and 
to  remind  them  of  the  extraordinary  efforts  and  great  sacrifices 
made  by  our  forefathers  to  achieve  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  the  country — and  cannot  fail  to  lead  them  to  form  virtuous 
resolutions  and  to  reflect,  that  as  heirs  of  the  immortal  fame  of 
their  ancestors,  they  are  bound  to  emulate  their  glorious  career, 
and  preserve  their  bright  inheritance  with  the  same  inflexible 
courage  and  undeviaiing  purpose. 

S'J’EPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  -president. 


Charles  Coffin 
J.  R.  Burden, 

J.  S.  Skinner, 

Levin  Gale, 

Jas.  Russell, 

T.  Hartley  Crawford, 

E.  Banks, 

John  R.  Fenwick,  brig,  gen 
James  Bankhead, 


J.  R.  Poinsett, 
Erastds  Rooa’, 

John  Forsyth, 
Joseph  C.  Yates, 
James  Fenner, 

John  A.  Tomlinson, 

F.  B.  PovALL,  Virginia. 
R.  Pollard,  Virginia. 

G.  Read,  Delaware. 

J.  Rogers,  Delaware. 

JOHN  NORVELL,  secretary. 


The  following  list,  says  the  American,  presents  the  names  of 
the  first  five  cadets  of  each  class  attached  to  the  array  register, 
conformably  to  a regulation  for  the  government  of  the  military 
academy,  requiring  the  names  of  the  most  distinguished  cadets, 
not  exceeding  five  in  each  class,  to  be  reported  for  that  purpose 
after  each  annual  examination. 

The  cadets  of  the  first  class  having  completed  their  academic 
course,  have  left  the  institution. 

First  Class.  . . . Frederick  A.  Smith,  Massachusetts. 

Jonathan  G.  Barnard,  do.' 

George  W.  Cullum,  Pennsylvania. 

Rufus  King,  New  York. 

Francis  H.  Smith,  Virginia. 

Second  Class.  . . William  Smith,  New  York. 

John  Sanders,  Florida. 

Robert  Allen,  1st,  Maryland. 

Harrison  Loughborough,  Kentucky. 

William  T.  Stockton,  Pennsylvania. 

Third  Class.  . . . Charles  H.  Bigelow,  Massachusetts. 

Charles  J.  Whiting,  Maine. 

John  M.  Legate,  New  York. 

John  H.  Martiudale,  do. 

Thomas  T.  Gantt,  Maryland. 

Fourth  Class.  . . James  L.  Mason,  — ^ . 

Danville  Leadbetter,  Maine. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  New  York. 

Barnabas  Conkling,  do. 

Joseph  R.  Anderson,  Virginia. 
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Canal  collector's  office,  Mbany,  Dec.  24, 1832. 

The  whole  quantity  of  down  freight,  upon  which  toll  is  charg- 
ed by  weight,  that  was  conveyed  on  the  New  York  canals  to  the  . 
city  of  Albany,  during  the  se.ison  of  canal  navigation  in  the  year 
1832,  amounts  to  one  hundred  and  nine  thousand,  three  hun- 
dred tons,  estimating  a ton  at  two  thousand  pounds,  and  con- 
sists principally  of  the  following  articles. 

Arrivf.d — 422,695  barrels  of  flour,  19,091  do.  ashes,  21,274  do. 
beef  and  pork,  23,117  bushels  salt,  21,285  barrels  whiskey,  1,274 
hhds.  do.  145,960  bushels  of  wheat,  57,929  do.  coarse  grain, 
151,014  do.  barley. 

Also  the  following  property  upon  which  toll  is  not  charged  by 
weight. 

15,224  cords  of  wood,  55,569  feet  of  solid  timber,  36,020,594  do. 
sawed  lumber. 

The  quantity  of  merchandise,  &c.  that  was  conveyed  on  the 
canals  from  the  city  of  Albany,  was  forty  six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-one  tons,  and  the  amount  of  toll  paid  there- 
on at  this  office,  is  two  hundred  and,thirty  six  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  twenty  eight  dollars.  The  number  of  boats  that  arriv- 
ed at  and  departed  from  Albany  is  thirteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty-one.  JOHN  B.  STAATS,  coRcefor. 


'I'he  following  schedule  presents  a comparative  view  of  the 

freights  on  the  canal  arrived  at  Albany  durin 

g the  last  four  years. 

1829. 

ia30. 

1831. 

1832. 

Barrels  flour 

260, .520 

396,900 

427,021 

422,695 

do.  ashes 

18, .558 

25,671 

19,342 

19,091 

do.  provisions 

13,241 

22,008 

16,805 

21,274 

Bushels  salt 

39,218 

42,601 

25,306 

2.3,117 

Barrels  whiskey. 

18,194 

28,207 

18,681 

21,285 

Hogsheads  do. 

3,744 

1,420 

1.875 

1,274 

Boxes  glass 

9,403 

6,.374 

2,924 

Barrels  lime 

9,132 

2,404 

2.54 

Bushels  wheat 

266,287 

209,011 

1.34, .321 

145,960 

do.  corn,  rye  and  oats 

206,2.51 

114,989 

127,533 

114,989 

do.  barley 

132,164 

182,783 

177,624 

151,014 

Cords  w'ood 

18,008 

12,976 

15,193 

15,224 

Feet  of  timber 

.'12,1.56 

31,621 

18,087 

55,569 

M.  shiuEles 

17,130 

11,810 

12.290 

Feet  of  lumber  28,180,884 

25,832,142  40,569,719 

36,020,594 
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The  amount  of  lolls  received  at  Albany, 

In  1829  was ^161,418  64 

1830  212,027  27 

1831  269,443  73 

1832  236,628  00 

The  decrease  in  1832  as  compared  with  1831,  is  attributable  to 

the  cholera. 

CHESAPEAKE  AND  OHIO  CANAL. 

We  copy  the  following  neat  abstract  from  the  Baltimore 
“American.” 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  company  occupies  one  entire  page 
of  the  ample  sheet  of  the  National  Intelligencer  of  yesterday, 
It  is  an  important  and  valuable  docuntent,  but  entirely  too  long 
for  repuhlication  in  this  paper.  We  can  only  furnish  an  abstract 
of  the  principal  statements,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  work,  its 
condition  and  prospects,  and  the  finances  of  the  company. 

The  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  the  valley  of  the  Potomac 
during  last  summer  retarded  the  works,  but  notwithstanding 
that  obstruction,  the  most  costly  part  of  the  new  line  above 
Harper’s  Ferry,  (14  miles  in  length),  has  been  completed,  bring- 
ing 26  miles  more  into  use,  which  were  formerly  without  water, 
so  that  by  the  first  of  July  boats  may  enter  the  canal  from  the 
bed  of  the  Potomac  above  Harper’s  Ferry  falls,  or  from  the 
Shenandoah,  in  the  midst  of  them.  The  works  above  the  falls 
have  proceeded  with  like  diligence. 

The  force  employed  on  this  part  averaged,  for  the  five  weeks 
preceding  the  18th  of  May,  2,700  laborers,  655  horses,  mules  and 
oxen,  and  the  powder  employed  in  blasting  rock,  7,000  pounds 
a week.  The  entire  force  on  the  canal,  for  the  same  period, 
was  4,460  laborers,  1,048  horses,  mules  and  oxen,  and  an  aver- 
age weekly  consumption  of  10,000  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

The  work  done  since  the  1st  of  May,  1832,  has  cost  ;$915, 211  89, 
of  which  ^753,019  26  was  expended  above  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
and  162,102  63  below.  Of  the  latter  sum  $53,107  35  was  ex- 
pended in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  $21,220  72  at  the  Little 
Falls  dams.  This  excludes  cost  of  superintendence,  land  pur- 
cha.ses,  condemnations  and  incidental  expenses. 

The  amount  necessary  to  be  done  before  the  first  of  October 
next,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  contracts,  and  complete  the  line  of 
102  miles  of  canal  and  15  miles  of  still  water  navigation,  the 
report  states  in  the  following  form,  dating  from  the  first  of  May 
last.  At  that  time  there  remained  to  be  done. 

For  the  line  of  canal,  in  Washington,  $11,740  28^ 

For  that  between  the  Point  of  Rocks  and  the  head 
of  Harper’s  Ferry  falls,  94,545  00 

For  that  above  these  falls,  and  below  the  ferry  at 

Shepherdstown,  inclusive  of  the  lock  just  let,  82,537  00 
And  for  that  above  Shepherdstown,  513,958  22^ 

Making  the  total  amount,  $702,815  51^ 

Some  of  these  are  stated  as  incidental  works,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  may  be  deferred. 

To  this  sum  must  be  added  $12,-500  for  another  lock  opposite 
to  Shepherdstown  in  compliance  with  the  conditions  of  the  Vir- 
ginia sub-scription.  The  hoard  has  determined  to  transfer  the 
locks  above,  to  a point  below  and  increase  the  canal/ortr  miles, 
diminishing  the  still  water  navigation  that  much,  and  thus  add 
$100,000  to  the  cost  of  the  canal.  These  sums,  ($100,000  and 
$12,.W0),  added  to  the  aggregate  above,  give  $81.5,315  51  as  the 
estimated  expenditures  to  be  made  between  the  first  of  May 
last  and  first  of  October  next,  to  fulfil  the  contract.  Nearly  the 
whole  line  below  Shepherdstown  will  be  finished  by  the  first  of 
August,  and  the  report  anticipates  that  a concentration  of  all 
the  force  on  the  line  above  that  point,  would  finish  it  in  due 
time. 

The  amount  of  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  May  1st  ult. 
was  $821,392  74  in  the  following  proportions — For  construction, 
$754,573  87;  engineer  department,  $19,453  30;  pay  of  officers, 
^,935  50;  lands  $27,655  79,  besides  incidental  expenses.  A 
large  amount,  not  included  in  the  above,  is  retained  by  con- 
tracts as  security  for  diligence  and  fidelity  in  the  contractors. 

The  sums  reiiuired  from  May  first  to  October  first,  are  stated 
as  follows:  The  estimate  of  cost  of  construction  as  stated  above 
is  $815,351,  which,  added  to  the  retained  amount  due  contrac- 
tors, is,  exclusive  of  April  estimate  and  the  retained  money  of 


the  month  of  May,  &c.  $900,000 

To  which  add  for  these  items,  engineer  allowances, 

expenses,  &c.  206,000 

Total  sum  required  $1,106,000 

I’o  meet  this  the  resources  are: — cash,  508,.532  62 

Uncalled  for  and  uncollected  stock  616,571  92 

Amount  to  be  received  from  the  rail  road  company, 
above  the  cost  of  graduating  road,  &c.  170,000  00 


$1,295,104.54 

The  report  thus  shows  a ^irplus  of  $189,000,  after  completing 
117  miles  of  canal  and  still  water  navigation.  Upon  the  faith 
of  this  surplus,  considering  it  applicable  to  the  extension  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  canal  to  Cacapon,  they  have  directed  the 
necessary  location  and  survey.  This  sum  is  to  be  used  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  dams  and  aqueducts  in  part,  during  the  sue 
ceeding  autumn. 

The  estimates  for  the  icmaining  75  milesof  the  eastern  section 
of  the  canal  arc  the  next  general  head,  preliminary  to  which 


the  report  enters  into  several  statements  to  show  the  economy 
with  which  the  work  has  been  prosecuted.  They  show  that 
exclusive  of  six  miles  below  tide  water,  100  miles  of  the  canal, 
three  of  tow  path  beneath  a cliff  of  rocks,  and  11  of  slack  water 
navigation,  have  been  made  at  an  expense  of  less  than  .$32,000 
per  mile,  and  that  42  miles  above  Harper’s  Ferry  have  cost, 
including  land  purchases,  condemnations,  and  every  thing  but 
contingent  expenses,  less  than  $25,000  per  mile. 

At  this  latter  sum  is  estimated  the  cost  of  the  remaining  75 
miles,  making  a total  of  $1 ,8.50,000— of  which  the  pecuniary  re- 
sources of  the  company,  making  due  allowance  for  unavailable 
stock,  do  not  at  present  supply  more  than  $150,000;  leaving, 
consequently,  $1,700,000  to  be  hereafter  provided. 

To  supply  this  deficiency,  ultimately,  much  reliance  is  plac- 
ed on  the  water  rights  granted  by  the  charters  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  but  any  application  to  that  resource  is  advised  against, 
until  the  final  issue  of  “the  legal  controversy,  respecting  its 
Just  extent,  now  depending,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Slates,  and  the  issue  of  such  efforts  as  the  friends  of  the  canal 
in  Maryland,  may  make,  to  liberate  the  recent  grant  of  that 
state  from  those  restrictions  which  prevent  it  from  being  respon- 
sive, in  terms  to  the  preceding  act  of  Virginia.” 

It  is  recommended  that  for  the  present,  loans  should  be  sought 
for  on  the  future  exercise  of  these  rights,  and  confident  expec- 
tations are  expressed  of  future  subscriptions  by  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia and  the  United  States.  TJie  comitliance  of  the  canal  com- 
pany with  conditions  annexed  to  the  subscription  of  Virginia, 
and  their  acceptance  of  the  compromise  law  of  Maryland,  in 
favor  of  the  rail  road  company,  are  urged  as  giving  them  claims 
to  further  favor. 

The  report  further  contemplates  the  aid  of  the  United  States 
in  the  employment  of  the  army,  to, tunnel  the  Alleghany  moun- 
tains. 

The  tolls  for  the  last  year  were  $22,625  55,  and  the  whole 
sum  received  from  the  commencement  of  the  work  $88,989  28. 

The  rest  of  the  report  consists  of  some  speculations  upon  the 
future  productiveness  of  the  canal  after  it  shall  have  reached 
the  coal  region,  and  a history  of  the  compromise  with  the  rail 
road  com[)any,  in  which  the  following  paragraph  occurs: — 

When  the  canal  shall  have  been  completed,  as  the  under- 
signed now  confidently  trusts  it  will  be,  without  further  embar- 
rassment, while  the  rail  road  car  is  seen  pursuing  its  rapid 
course  to  the  south,  and  the  canal  boats  steadily  urging  their 
course  to  the  west,  the  line  of  but  twelve  miles  for  which  these 
great  works  are  brought  in  contact,  by  the  late  compromise, 
will  dwindle  into  a point,  not  of  collision  between  embittered  ri- 
vals, but  of  union  between  generous  friends,  seeking,  by  dif- 
ferent means,  a common  object — the  public  good. 

— -►>«©©♦»— 

THE  LATE  COL.  WM.  MACREE. 

COMMUNICATED  BY  ONE  WHO  KNEW  HIM  WELL. 

William  MacRee  was  a native  of  Wilmington,  N.  C.  the  son 
of  capt.  G.  S.  MacRee,  of  the  continental  line  of  that  state.  In 
the  year  1803,  at  Ihe  age  of  14  he  was  accidentally  met  by  the 
late  and  venerated  chief  of  the  engineers,  col.  Williams,  who, 
discovering  in  him  an  ardent  and  inquisitive  mind,  procured  for 
him  a cadetship  of  the  military  academy.  In  two  years,  Mac- 
Ree was  commissioned  in  the  engineers. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  he  had  obtained  a ma- 
jority in  that  corps.  The  war  roused  his  genius  and  brought  it 
to  notice.  His  talents  had  been  usefully  employed  at  various 
points  of  the  union,  between  Georgia  and  Canada.  The  annals 
of  the  frontier  war  at  Niagara  show  that  to  MacRee's  military 
genius  and  valor,  gen.  Brown,  with  just  magnanimity,  ascribed 
much  of  the  best  success  of  the  army. 

Peace  found  the  virtuous  and  modest  MacRee  rewarded  with 
brevets.  In  tlie  following  year  tlie  government  associated  him 
with  the  then  major  (now  colonel)  Thayer,  in  a mission  to 
France,  to  collect  the  records  of  Euiopean  military  science  and 
experience,  for  the  use  of  the  military  academy;  which  service 
was  most  ably  performed.  In  the  year  1819,  col.  MacRee  retir- 
ed from  the  army  to  private  life,  from  whence  the  government 
and  individual  states  sought  to  draw  his  talents  for  prominent 
stations,  which  he  modestly  declined— finally  .-iccepting  the  sur- 
veyor-generalship of  Missouri,  &e.  In  the  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties of  that  troublesome  and  thankless  office,  preparatory  to 
again  retiring  to  privacy,  his  career  in  this  life  was  arrested  by 
cholera,  in  the  46th  year  of  liis  age,  at  St.  Louis,  in  May,  1833. 

Colonel  MacRee  was  distinguished  by  a highly  cultivated  mind, 
strong  reasoning  faculties,  and  a safe  Jndgmeni:  to  which  were 
united  the  talents  of  a general  and  the  virtues  of  benevolence. 
His  society  was  eagerly  coveted;  his  con  vernation  was  most 
interesting.  His  retiring  mode.-ty  and  deference  to  other.'*,  made 
it  difficult  to  draw  him  forth;  but  when  the  grov\  ing  interest  of 
:i  topic  had  excited  his  atleuiion,  his  eloquence  became  alike 
attractive  and  instructive.  Educated  by  and  for  the  nation,  at 
an  institution  where  sectional  and  pt'rsonal  objects  are  lost  in  a 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  whole  union,  entire  and  free,  MacRee 
was  never  known  lo  be  a member  of  any  politictil  parly. 

From  early  youth  his  deportment  was  ever  grave  and  digni- 
fied; his  personal  attachments  few,  warm  and  steady. 

[iVaf.  Int. 

COIA. ECTOR  AT  NEW  OKLEANR. 

The  coinmiUec  appointed  by  the  mcrcliauls  and  ruhers  ofNew 
Orleans,  signers  of  a memorial  addre.*sed  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  remonstrating  against  the  official  conduct  of  Mar- 
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tin  Gordon,  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  are  now  cn- 
{jaged  ill  accoidance  with  the  re(|nestot  the  secretary  of  tlie  trea- 
sury, coniained  in  the  following  letter,  in  [ircpariiig  a s|)ecilica- 
tion  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  rely  to  sustain  the  charges  by 
them  made  in  said  memorial. 

'J’he  committee  request  that  persons  disposed  to  make  any 
communications  on  tiii.s  suhjeei,  will  address  them  to  William 
Robeson,  chairman  of  said  cominiuee,  or  to 

VV.  A.  GASOUET,  secretary.  . 
[copy.] 

Treasury  dejiartrnent,  JJjiril  16t/i.,  1833. 
Gentlemen — The  presiileiit  h.iving  read  ilie  memorial  wliich 
wiis  addressed  to  him  by  you,  relative  to  the  con-.lnct  of  the  col- 
lector of  New  Orleans,  has  iti.^tructed  tne  to  inform  you  that  be- 
fore he  can  form  any  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  deems  it  proper 
that  the  particular  acts  complained  of  should  be  stated,  and  that 
the  collector  should  have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his  de- 
fence. 

You  are  therefore  requested  to  state  particularly  the  acts  of 
tyranny,  persecution  and  insult,  and  other  improper  conduct  al- 
leged to  have  been  cominilteil  by  him,  towards  whom,  and  at 
what  times  they  were  committed,  and  the  names  of  persons 
given  w’ho  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  acts,  and  which  you 
perceive  are  necessary  to  lie  stated,  that  the  collector  may  have 
the  proper  means  o(  defence. 

A copy  ol'your  communication,  and  of  this  letter,  will  be  this 
day  transmitted  to  the  collector,  and  it  is  recommended  that  if 
any  specilic  charges  in  the  form  proposed  be  sent  to  the  depart- 
ment, you  sliould  at  the  same  tune,  furnish  the  collector  with  a 
copy.  ‘ 1 am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LOUIS  McLANE,  secretary  of  Ike  treasury. 
Messrs.  TV.  L.  Robeson  Go.  and  others,  Neu<  Orleans. 

PATENT  RIGHTS-LAW  CASES. 

From  the  Jimcrican  of  May  31. 

We  have  received  for  publication  the  following  detailed  no- 
tice of  the  trial  of  the  case  which  has  occupied  the  U.  States 
circuit  court  for  this  district  during  the  last  three  weeks: 

James  IVrigkt,  vs.  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  company. 
This  case  terminated  on  Wednesday,  after  a laborious  investi- 
gation uf  Iwenty-hve  days.  The  plaintiff,  in  September,  1829, 
obtained  a patent  for  the  combination  of  the  conical  form  of  the 
edges  of  the  wheels,  and  the  vibratory  motion  of  the  a,\les,  to 
make  a rail  road  car  travel  with  equal  facility  on  straight  and 
curved  roads:  and  the  action  was  brought  for  an  alleged  invasion 
of  the  patent  right  by  the  defendants.  The  only  question  was, 
whether  the  invention  of  the  combination  had  been  known  and 
used,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  of  congress,  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  plaintiff’s  patent:  for,  if  so,  his  patent  was  void.  To 
prove  such  a use  and  knowledge,  the  defendants  offered  in  evi- 
dence—that  the  Winans’  friction  wheel,  patented  by  the  inven- 
tor, in  October  1828,  and  the  use  of  which  they  had  purchased, 
could  not  be  applied  to  the  coned  wheels  in  use  on  rail  roads,  at 
the  date  of  the  patent,  without  producing,  as  an  inevitable  con- 
sequence, the  combination  of  cone  ami  vibration,  identical  in 
principle  with  that  claimed  by  the  patentee:  and  that  it  had  been 
so  applied,  anterior  to  the  date  of  the  plaintiff’s  patent.  It  was 
also  proved,  that  the  cone,  on  the  edges  of  rail  road  wheels,  was 
well  known,  and  used,  in  England,  as  facilitating  the  turning  of 
curves,  long  before  the  (lato  of  the  plaintiff  ’s  patent,  and  the 
defendants  contended,  that  a recovery,  therefore,  by  the  plain- 
tiff, would  deprive  them  of  the  use  of  a right,  purchased  in  1828, 
although  the  earliest  date  of  the  discovery  of  Wright  only  went 
back  as  far  as  the  1st  day  of  September  1829,  and  although  the 
originality  and  merit  of  Winans’  invention  w'as  undisputed.  In 
dependent  of  this,  however,  the  defendants  offered  evidence  to 
prove  that  in  January  182i),  Winans  went  to  England  to  perfect 
his  friction  wheel,  and  in  March,  1829,  ajiplied  it  to  the  coned 
wheel  cars,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail  road,  using 
the  flanges  on  the  outside,  with  the  wheels  loose  on  the  axles; 
that  after  one  or  two  trials  he  reversed  the  wheels,  fastened 
them  to  the  axles,  to  see  how  the  cone  would  act;  and  thus,  his 
friction  wheels  necessarily,  having  the  vibration,  produced  the 
combination  of  the  cone  and  vibrating  axle;  that,  seeing  imme- 
diately the  success  of  the  combination,  he  proceeded  to  make 
the  calculations  necessary  to  ascertain  the  cone  that  would  be 
required  for  curves  of  400  feet  radius,  the  limit  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  rail  road,  and  in  the  month  of  June,  1829,  built  a car, 
with  wheels  coned  for  curves  of  400  feet  radius,  with  which  va- 
rious experiments  were  made  to  his  satistaction,  to  see  among 
other  things  how  its  increased  play  w'ould  do  on  a straight  road 
like  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  road,  during  the  month  of 
July,  1829.  That  this  car  was  sold  after  the  experiments  made 
W'ith  it,  W'as  shipped  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  compa- 
ny, on  the  28lh  of  July,  1829,  and  reached  the  United  States  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  1829,  and  in  the  spring  of  1830,  ns  soon 
as  rails  were  laid  down  for  flanges  on  the  inside,  the  car,  thus 
imported,  was  put  on  the  road,  answ'ercd  all  the  purposes  ron- 
templated  by  Mr.  Winans,  turned  the  curves  by  means  of  the 
cone  and  vibration,  and  was  used  until  the  wheel.s,  which  were 
cast  of  soft  metal,  not  chilled,  wore  out  on  the  coned  part:  That 
the  same  car,  with  w'hecds  of  the  cone  and  cylinder  form,  like 
those  at  firesent  used,  {and  whose  operation  was  jiroced  to  he  the 
same  in  jirinr.ipte  uith  the  wheels  sent  out  by  Mr.  TVinans)  was 
employed  upon  the  road  for  a long  time  afterwards:  That  the 

cars  now  tised  were  the  same  in  principle  w'ith  the  car  last  men- 
tioned, the  only  difference  being  in  the  form  of  the  cone  on  the 


triad.  That  when  the  car  was  sent  to  the  United  States  its  pro- 
perties to  turn  curves  by  the  combination  were  communicated 
by  Mr.  Winans  to  the  Messrs.  Browns  and  others,  in  Liverpool: 
That  in  the  month  of  August,  1829,  Mr.  Winans  employed  an 
English  solicitor  to  prepare  a specification  of  hi.s  inventions,  a 
copy  of  which  speciflcaiion  was  jiroduced  in  court,  and  wit- 
nesses were  examined  to  prove  that  it  contained  a description 
of  a self  adjusting  car,  aciiiig  upon  the  principle  patented  by  the 
idaiiititf  in  the  September  following.  Upon  the  evidence  here 
stated,  th(‘  deiendants  conceived  that  they  had  proved,  that  the 
plaintiff  was  not  the  first  and  true  inventor  of  the  combination, 
in  the  meaning  of  the  patent  law,  but  that  it  h.id  been  known 
and  used  before  the  dale  of  his  supposed  invention;  and  various 
prayers,  having  reference  to  this  question,  were  offered  to  the 
court.  With  regard  to  the  court’s  decision  upon  these,  no  opi- 
nion is  intended  to  be  expressed,  as  it  will  be  hroughi  before  the 
supreme  court  on  appeal.  Tl'.e  verdict  of  the  jury,  in  favor  of 
the  plaint  iff,  W'as  for  ,‘|2,100,  a sum  just  sufficient 'to  authorise 
an  appeal.  Had  it  been  less  than  .y2,0U0,  no  appeal  could  have 
been  taken;  and  the  rail  road  conqiariy  in  any  future  suits,  it  is 
po,ssil)le,  w'ould  have  been  prevented  from  disputing  the  plain- 
tiff’s title,  and  limited  to  the  ascei  lainment  only  of  the  amount 
of  damages. 

From  the  Portland  Courier. 

The  patent  baker  case.  This  was  an  action  for  damage  brought 
by  1.  Hobson,  of  Connecticut,  against  Campbell  & Mills, ofBan- 
gor,  for  making  and  vending  doulde  reflecting  bakers,  for  which 
said  Dobson  had  a patent  right.  It  occii|)ied  about  a day  and  a 
half  itefore  tlie  United  States  circuit  court,  in  this  place  last 
week,  and  excited  a good  deal  of  interest.  The  case  was  ma- 
naged on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  by  Messrs.  Gi  eenleaf,  Fessen- 
den and  Deblois,  and  for  tlie  defendant  by  Mr.  Sprague. 

The  plaintiff’ proved  hi.s  patent  right,  aiid  also  proved  by  depo- 
sitions that  defendants  had  made  and  vended  two  or  three  thou- 
sand of  the  bakers. 

I’lie  argnments  of  the  counsel  were  able  and  ingenious,  and 
the  charge  of  judge  Story  as  usual  learned  and  interesting.  The 
jury  after  being  absent  a short  time,  returned  with  a verdict  of 
120  dollars  for  the  plaintiff.  And  the  law  in  such  eases  allow- 
ing triple  damages,  the  plaintiff  recovers  360  dollars  and  costs. 

Massachusetts  superior  judicial  court,  Bristol  county,  ,8pril  term, 
1833.  ’ 

E.  G.  Perkins  vs.  James  Stephens. 

Mr.  P.  the  plaintiff  in  this  cause,  is  an  engraver  of  celebrity 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Stephens,  the  defendant,  is 
the  topographical  engineer  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

Tlie  nature  of  the  action  and  the  evidence  produced  on  the 
trial  by  the  iilaintiff,  elicited  an  intense  interest. 

'Phe  defendant  offered  no  testimony. 

The  action  was  to  recover  the  value  of  a copper  plate  engrav- 
ed by  Mr.  P.  called  the  Village  Cotp’ette,”  deposited  into  the 
hands  of  a third  person,  from  whom  it  was  obtained  by  Mr.  S. 
ill  a fraudulent  manner,  wlio  can.sed  a large  number  of  impres- 
sions to  be  taken  therefrom,  having  erased  lhe  name  of  Perkins. 

After  an  able  charge  from  judge  Wilde,  the  jury  found  a ver- 
dict for  the  plaintiff’ (‘I'SOO  and  costs. 

Warren  for  plaintiff’;  Baylie  for  defendant. 

PENNSY'L VANIA  CANAL  DEBT. 

More  than  half  the  amount  of  this  debt  is  in  the  hands  of  fo- 
reigners; but  the  list  i«  a very  motley  one.  We  copy  the  follow- 
ing names  from  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph.  It  shows  that  fo- 
reigners have  great  confidence  in  the  goveriiineiit  of  that  state 
and  of  the  country;  and  that  while  we  enjoy  such  confidence 
capital  will  be  abundant. 

The  wlnde  amount  held  by  foreigners  is  $9,301,712  out  of 
$16,463,661,  or  upwards  of  one  half  of  the  whole.  Among  this 
curious  list  we  notice  the  following: — His  royal  highness  Charles, 
sovereign  duke  of  Bruswick,  $.52,500;  the  most  bon.  Francis 
Seymour  Conway,  marquis  of  Hertford,  21,200;  John  Marshall, 
of  Leeds,  38,700;  do.  23,500;  sir  Charles  Richard  Blunt,  of  Heath- 
field  Park,  Sussex,  20,000;  count  de  Excevill,  of  Paris,  7,500; 
R.  I.  Thompson,  of  Kirby  Hall,  Yorkshire,  26,600  93,  admiral 
Fellows,  of  Porlman  square,  London,  12,000;  Mr.  Henry  Fel- 
low.'!, of  Karnsay  Abbey,  Huntingdonshire.  25,000;  Wilhclmina 
Phillipiiia  Van  Tuyl  V.an  Scrookkerken  of  Amsterdam,  sum  not 
stated;  right  bon.  William  Alexander,  ofLondon,  17, .500;  Samuel 
Giimr-y,'of  London,  25,000;  John  Hey  Puget,  of  Totteridge, 
England,  18,878  47;  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  of  Leeds,  7,604  70;  gen. 
Thornton,  of  Herfordshire,  14,000;  Aliicl  Tucker,  of  St.  Tho- 
mas, 20,000;  Candelari.s  Vardi  de  Bell,  of  St.  Jago  de  Cuba, 
27,800;  Louis  Albert  de  Biancas,  duke  of  Cereste,  500;  Ma- 
dame Louisa  Paulina  de  Chastellnx,  countess  de  Damas,  of 
Paris,  32,900;  major  general  John  Maister,  of  Marwick,  England, 
91,000;  the  hon.  Anne  Rnshout,  of  Wanstead,  Essex  co.  20,000; 
Andrew  Service,  of  London,  32,353  56;  Alexander  Saunderson, 
of  Castle  Saunderson,  county  of  Cavan,  Ireland,  20,000;  Ema- 
nuel Victor  Paurray  de  L’Aiiberied^.errede  (iuinsonal,  of  Paris, 
20,000;  Gowan  and  Mera.  of  London,  97,400;  Josefa  Espenosia 
de  GiiP.'!ta,  of  Mexico,  5,380  67;  Thomas  Cotterell,  of  Birming- 
ham, Eniiland,  17,614  38;  William  Death,  of  Herts  co.  24,000; 
Pierre  Maria  Dit  Dnrienx,  of  South  Wale.s,  6,581  41;  Wiliiam 
John  Jacob  Hum',  of  Great  Yarmouth,  6,480  26;  Richard  Bolus 
Hall,  of  Wye,  21.600;  John  Hall,  of  do.  16,800;  John  Bacon 
Sawny  Morritt,  of  Rokeby  Park,  Yorkshire,  23,000:  Mrs.  Ann 
Kedfurn,  of  Birmingliatii,  25,653  23;  Helene  Francoye  Fefte 
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Gniliaume  Favre,  of  Geneva,  Aiiii  Selonia  Fairer  and  lient.  eol. 
William  Fawcett,  of  Bath,  Eniilaiid,  28,000;  Joliannes  de  Veer 
and  Philip  Disk  Tliompson  Milton  Sjiii  t,  of  St.  Eustatia,  15,000; 
Charles  Louis  eonnt  de  Vogere  of  France,  4,500;  Robert  Peel, 
esq.  of  Paik  Crescent,  Portland  Place,  London,  20,000  Philip 
Louisa  de  Peyronnet  Baron  de  Saint  Marce,  8,700. 

The  whole  list  is  a very  amnsing  docnim  rit;  some  ofthe  names 
are  in  the  highest  degree  uniiiue  and  odd,  worthy  of  a place  in  a 
new  dictionary  of  proper  names. 

Will  not  some  of  the  ‘'reformers”  speak  to  IhUl  What — 
the  canals  of  “democratic”  Pennsylvania  digin  d hy  foreign 
money — the  money  of  dukes  and  lords,  and  knights  and  squires, 
in  England,  France,  and  elsewhere!  It  is  a “burning  shame” 
that  foreigners  should  hold  stock  in  the  hank  of  the  United 
(States,  though  they  liave  no  control  over  the,  direction  of  its 
atiairs— hut  poor  Pennsylvania,  how  deeply  must  she  he  under 
“foreign  intiuence!”  Will  not  some  recent  “hitre  light  ti  de 
ralist,’-'  but  now  “wool-dyed  democrat,”  propose,  at  the.  next 
sitting  of  the  legislature,  to  pay  off  the  canal  didii,  for  tlie  sole 
purpose  ofgettingrid  (yf  royal  and  most  noble  aud  ri^ht  honorable, 
and  honorable  (trreign  creditors.'’ 

-—■•»»©  © 

LAW  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

tin  net  to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  for  other  pvrvoses. 

Sec.  1.  Be  it  enacted,  'Phat  the  cost  on  appeals  hereinaftei 
entered,  from  the  judgments  of  the  justices  ofthe  peace  and  al- 
dermen shall  abide  the  event  of  suit,  and  he  paid  hy  the  nnstre- 
cessful  party  as  in  other  cases.  Provided,  I’hat  if  the  plaintiff 
be  the  appeiinnt,  he  shall  pay  all  costs  that  may  accrue  on  the 
appeal  if  in  the  event  of  the  suit  he  shall  not  recover  a greater 
Slim,  or  a more  favorable  judgment  than  was  rendered  by  the 
ju.<tice.  Jlnd  provided  also.  That  il  the  defendant,  either  on  the 
trial  ofthe  cause  before  the  jn.<tice  or  the  referees,  or  before  an 
appeal  is  taken,  shall  offer  to  give  the  plaintiff  a judgment  for 
the  amount  which  the  defendant  shall  admit  to  be  due,  which 
offer  il  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  justice  and  of  the  referees  to 
enter  on  the  record,  and  if  said  plaintiff  or  his  agent  shall  not 
accept  such  offer,  then  in  that  ease,  if  the  defendant  shall  ap- 
peal, the  plaintiff  shall  pay  all  the  costs  which  shall  ac  crue  on  the 
appeal,  if  he  shall  in  event  of  the  suit  recover  a greater  amount 
than  Ihatfor  which  the  defendant  offered  to  give  a judgment,  and 
in  both  cases  the  defendant’s  bill  sball  be  taxed  and  paid  by  the 
jilainliff,  in  the  same  mariner  as  if  a judgment  had  been  render- 
ed in  the  court  for  the  defendant. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  fur  liter  enacted.  That  so  much  of  any  act 
of  assembly  as  is  altered  or  supplied  hy  this  act,  shall  be  and  is 
hereby  ivpealed. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  all  the  jnri-diction, 
right,  title,  pioperty  and  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  over,  in 
and  for  the  territory  now'  in  possession  ofthe  governinenl  of  the 
United  States,  and  occupied  as  an  asylum,  situate  in  the  tow’n- 
ship  of  Passyunk,  county  of  Philadelphia,  is  hereby  ceded  and 
conveyed,  together  with  all  the  buildings  and  appurtenances 
thereunto  belonging,  to  the  goviuii merit  of  the  U.  States;  Pro- 
vided always,  nevertheless,  That  the  cession  hereby' made  shall 
continue  in  force  as  long  as  the  same  territory  shall  be  used  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  a naval 
asylum,  and  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  exonerate  said 
property  from  taxation;  Provided  further.  That  all  process, 
civil  and  criminal,  of  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  shall 
extend  into  and  be  effectual  within  the  territory  hereby  ceded, 
as  if  this  law  had  not  passed;  Provided  also.  That  this  act  shall 
not  prevent  the  opening  of  streets,  lanes  or  alleys,  which  have 
been  laid  out,  or  are  authorised  to  be  laid  out,  through  said  pro 
perly. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the 
passage  of  this  act  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  for  any  debt  or 
sum  of  money,  due  on  contract,  contracted  from  and  after  the 
fourth  of  July  next,  where  the  debt  demanded,  is  less  than  five 
dollars  and  thirty’-four  cents  exclusive  of  cost. 

Approved  April  9,  1S33. 

NEGRO  SLAVERY. 

From  the  Savannah  Georgian. 

The  nnllifiers,  driven  W'ilh  di.-gracc  from  the  stand  they  occu- 
pied, disappointed  in  enlisting  the  sympathies  and  gaining  the 
favor  of  tlie  people  of  the  southern  stales,  have  prematurely, 
rashly,  madly,  agitated  the  subject  of  shivery,  as  a last  despe- 
rate effort  to  cause  them  to  make  a cf)rnmon  cause  against  the 
north.  'J’hey  liave  imputed  to  the  people  ofthe  north^  a settled 
design  to  interfere  with  our  domestic  policy,  wiiich  e.'.ists  no 
where  but  in  their  teeming  imaginations  and  rich  faticies.  In 
vain  have  the  most  respectable  presses  at  the  north  repelled  the 
accusation  with  indigtiafion,  in  vain  have  they  assured  their 
brethren  of  the  south,  that  the  ties  of  affection  and  interest  be- 
tween them  are  too  strong  to  b(>  lightly  and  unadvisedly  sever- 
ed. With  this  disclaimer,  shall  we  say  the  wicked  and  detesta- 
ble efforts  of  such  wretches  as and * show  a 

settled  policy  on  the  part  of  the  north?  ^hall  we  by  discussion 
give  to  their  argnmenl.s  a consideration  which  their  intrinsic 
value  never  could  give?  The  efforts  of  fanatics  cannot  be  en- 
tirely prevented  by  tlie  sensible  part  of  the  community,  but  let 
us  not  impute  to  the  vnany  the  designs  of  the  few.  We  regret 
that  this  subject  ever  should  have  been  started,  and  we  regret 

*The  names  of  the  persons  here  inserted  are  net  w'orth  pre- 
serving, and  we  \\a\*i  dashed  them  out.  Ed.  Rkg. 


still  more  the  manner  in  which  the  Calhoun  presses  in  and  out 
ofthe  stale,  have  treated  il.  It  is  too  plain  that  they  are  endea- 
voring to  bister  picjndiccs  ami  create  tears  which  they  may 
turn  to  their  own  poliiical  aggrandizement. 

Mr.  John  Bolton,  w ho  is  well  known  to  this  community  as  a 
man  o(  the  most  sterling  intem  iiy  and  the  purest  patiionsiii,  and 
who  has  always  continued  to  feel  and  to  niatiirest  the  must 
lively  iiitcrcst  in  the  w(  Hare  ol  Georgia,  having  seen  the  discus- 
sion.^ going  on  in  the  southern  new's(iapers,  tt  li  desirous  of  as- 
certaining if  there  really  was  a jn.-t  inundation  tor  the  accusa- 
tions brought  agaiu.'t  the  north.  He.  accordingly  aildressed  a 
letter  to  the  hoiiorahle  Daniel  Webster,  who  is  recognized  on 
all  hands  as  the  head  of  the  federal*  party  at  the  north,  and 
whose  opinions  ihercfoie  may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  those  of 
the  party  at  large.  The  letter  of  Mr.  Bolton  will  explain  his 
patriotic  motives  in  wiiting  it.  We  lake  great  iiletisure  in  lay- 
ing helbre  our  re.iders  the  answer  of  tliis  dir-tinguished  states- 
man. These  letters  have  been  obligimgly  furnished  us  by  a 
liicnd. 

Mr.  Bolton  to  the  honorable  Daniel  Webster. 

iMew  York,  May  16,  1833. 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 

DiiAR  SIR — il  cannot  have  escaped  your  observation,  that 
waim  discussions  are  now  going  oii  in  many  of  Hie  southern 
papers,  and  much  agitation  is  felt  or  leigned  in  a portion  of  Ihe 
south,  oil  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  of  imputed  designs  at  the 
iiorlli  against  the  security  and  value  of  that  species  of  property. 

I liave  been  so  long  and  closely  connected  with  Georgia,  that 
I am  periiaps  more  watcliful  than  most  others  in  lliis  quarter  of 
sucli  discussions  as  tlie.-'e,  and  having  reason  iimreover  to  ap 
prebend  that,  at  this  particular  juncture,  the  leudeucy,  if  nut  the 
deliberate  aim  and  purpose,  is  to  excite  universal  iineasiiiesii 
and  di.-trusl  in  the  slave  bolding  states,  and  by  consequence,  to 
foment  jealousies  and  heart  burnings  against  tlie  nou-slave-hold- 
iug  states,  wliich  designing  politicians  may*  turn  to  mischievous 
account;  I have  felt  desirous  since  our  coiiversatiou  this  morn- 
ing of  obtaining  ail  expiessiou  in  writing  of  your  views,  as  to 
the  power  of  congress  on  the  subject  of  slaves  and  slavery,  and 
also  as  to  Ihe  existence  of  any  w ish  or  design  on  the  part  of 
northern  men,  to  interfere  in  any  w'ay  with  tlie  security  or  regu- 
lation of  that  species  of  property. 

My  immediate  object  in  thus  seeking  to  obtain  a written  ex- 
pression of  your  opinion  on  these  subjects  is,  that  I may  com- 
municate it  to  a distinguished  friend  of  mine  in  Georgia,  who 
shares  in  iny  solicitude  in  relation  thereto,  and  througli  him  to 
the  public  at  large. 

I am,  dear  sir,  with  great  respect,  and  esteem,  your  obedient 
servant.  (Signed)  JOHN  BOLTON. 

Mr.  Webster's  answer  to  Mr.  Bolton. 

New  York,  May  Mth,  1833. 

My  dear  sir — I have  received  your  letter  of  last  evening, 
requesting  me  to  state  my  opinion  ofthe  pow’ers  of  congress  on 
the  subject  of  slaves  and  slavery;  and  of  the  existence  of  any 
wish  or  design,  on  the  part  of  the  northern  men,  to  interfere 
with  the  security  or  regulation  of  that  species  of  property. 

My  senlimeiits  on  this  sulijecl,  my  dear  sir,  have  been  often 
publicly  expressed;  but  1 can  have  no  objection  to  repeat  the 
declaration  of  them,  if  it  be  thought  by  you  that  such  a declara- 
tion might,  in  the  smallest  degree,  aid  the  friends  of  union  and 
the  constitution  in  the  south,  in  dispelling  prejudices  which  are 
so  industriously  fostered,  and  in  quieting  agitations  so  unneces- 
sarily kept  alive. 

In  my  opinion,  the  domestic  slavery  of  tlie  southern  states  is 
a subject  vvitliiii  Ibe  exclu.^ive  control  of  tlie  slates  themselves; 
ami,  this,  I am  sure,  is  the  opinion  of  the  wliole  north.  Con- 
gress has  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  enianeipatioii  of  slaves, 
or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the  stales.  This  was  so 
resolved  by  Hie  bouse  of  representatives,  w’heu  congress  sat  in 
this  city  in  1790,  on  Ihe  report  of  a committee,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  iioriliern  members;  and  1 do  not  know  an  instance 
of  the  expre^ssion  of  a different  opinion,  in  either  iiouse  of  con- 
gress, since.  I cannot  say  that  pailioular  individuals  might  not 
possibly  he  found  who  suppose  that  congress  iiniy  possess  gome 
power  over  the  subject,  but  I do  not  know  awy  such  persons, 
and  if  there  be  any,  [ am  sure  they  are  few'.  The  servitude  of 
so  great  a portion  of  Hie  population  of  the  south  is,  undoubte'diy, 
regarded  at  the  north,  as  a great  evil,  moral  and  political;  and  the 
discussions  upon  it,  w liich  liavc  recently  taken  place  in  the  le- 
gislatures of  several  of  the  slave-holding  stales,  have  been  read 
w'itli  very  deeji  interest.  But  il  is  regarded,  nevertheless,  .as  an 
evil,  the  remedy  for  which  lies  with  those  legislatures  them- 
selves, to  be  provided  and  applied  .according  to  their  ow'n 
sense  of  policy  and  duty.  The  imputations  which  you  say,  and 
say  truly,  are  constaiilly  made  against  the  north,  are,  in  my 
opinon,  entirely  destitute  of  any  ju.st  foundation.  I have  en- 
deavored to  repel  them,  so  far  as  has  been  in  my  power,  on 
nil  proper  occasions;  and  for  a fuller  expression  of  my  own 
opinions,  both  on  the  power  of  congress,  and  on  the  groundless 
ciiarges  against  northern  men,  F beg  leave  to  refer  you  to  my  re- 
marks in  the  debate  on  Mr.  Foot’s  resolutions  in  1830. 

1 am,  my  dear  sir,  with  much  true  regard,  vour  obedient  ser- 
vant, DAN’L  WEBSTER. 

To  John  Bolton,  esq. 

*By  Hie  wotd  “federal”  we.  .-nppo.-e  that  the  editor  of  the 
“Georgian”  means  a friend  of  the  union— or  anti  nullHier. 

Ed.  Reg. 
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BRITISH  COLONIAL  SLAVERY. 

From  the  John  Bull, 

Tlie  following  documents,  copies  of  which  have  been  transmit- 
ted to  each  member  of  the  legislature,  are  submitted  to  the 

consideration  of  the  British  public: 

W.  India  committee  rooms,  60,  St.  James’ st,  1st  March,  1833. 

The  acting  committee  of  West  India  planters  and  merchants 
respectfully  invite  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  statement,^ 
exhibiting  the  case  of  a large  class  of  your  fellow  subjects  who 
are  wholly  unrepresented  in  the  British  legislature. 

The  West  India  colonists  do  not  propose  to  vindicate  the  sys- 
tem of  slavery,  but  they  consider  that  (to  use  the  words  of  lord 
Stowel)  “if  it  be  a sin,  it  is  a sin  in  which  the  country  has  had 
its  full  share  of  guilt,  and  ought  to  bear  its  proportion  of  the  re- 
demption.” 

'I’he  colonists  themselves  are  ready  to  bear  their  share  of  any 
national  sacrifice  which  may  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  cau- 
tiously substituting  a better  system,  ifsuch  should  be  the  nation- 
al determination;  but  they  mean  to  shew  by  the  accompanying 
paper,  that  Great  Britain  is  herself  responsible  for  the  establish- 
ment and  actual  existence  of  colonial  slavery — that  with  the 
view  of  extending  the  market  for  her  African  trade,  she  passed 
laws  and  made  grants  of  land  expressly  enjoining  cultivation  in 
the  colonies  by  slave  labor;  and  that  thus  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  her  subjects  all  eagerly  contending  for  participation 
in  the  trattic,  she  gradually  peopled  the  West  India  colonies 
with  slaves,  and  received  the  value  of  them  in  money,  conse- 
quently that  any  measure  of  the  legislative  interference  tending 
to  impair  or  endanger  the  value  of  property  so  acquired,  must 
either  be  accompanied  by  adequate  compensation,  or  give  a 
death-blow  to  that  confidence  in  the  national  faith  and  charac- 
ter which  has  hitherto  been  the  sole  support  of  private  property 
in  this  country. 

But  without  reference  to  the  just  claim  of  the  planter  to  com- 
pensation, there  arfi  other  considerations  which  ought  to  sug- 
gest caution  to  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist,  when  deal- 
ing with  the  question  ofsiavery. 

It  will  be  admitted  that,  under  any  changes  of  system  the  con- 
tinuance of  active  cultivation  in  the  colonies  by  Europeans  is 
not  only  of  vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  mother  coun- 
try, but  indispensably  necessary  to  the  desired  object  of  raising 
the  negro  in  the  scale  of  society.  While,  therefore,  it  remains 
unascertained  by  actual  experiment  that  the  negro  will  give 
continuous  labor,  and  for  reasonable  wages,  as  a free  man — and 
while  the  weight  of  evidence  and  experience  discourages  the 
expectation  of  his  willingly  consenting  to  do  so — there  must  be 
the  greatest  danger  that  any  hasty  change  of  system,  unaccom- 
panied by  regulations  calculated  to  insure  the  slaves  becoming 
an  industrious  peasantry,  and  to  teach  them  the  duties  and  ob- 
ligations of  civil  society,  would  lead  to  the  immediate  destruc- 
tion of  the  colonies,  and  throw  the  black  population  into  a state 
of  barbarism. 

That  you  may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  which  such  a 
calamity  would  produce  on  the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  of  the  irresistible  impulse  it  would  give  to  the  slave 
trade,  in  which  foreigners  still  persist,  the  committee  beg  leave 
to  remind  you  that  the  present  annual  gross  revenue  derived 
from  West  India  produce  is  seven  millions;  the  value  of  British 
.manufactures  annually  consumed  in  those  colonies  is  four  mil- 
lions and  a half;  and  the  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  direct 
trade  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
tons — exclusive  of  an  extensive  cross  trade  constantly  main- 
tained between  the  colonies  and  British  America.  Also,  that 
the  British  colonies  at  present  supply  nearly  one  half  of  the  su- 
gar imported  into  Europe. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  WEST  INDIA  SLAVERY. 

One  very  important  question  now  about  to  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  emancipation  of 
the  negroes.  In  whatever  way  this  may  be  effected,  much  in- 
jury must  necessarily  fall  on  the  West  Indian  proprietors.  To 
bearing  their  share  of  the  national  loss,  they  make  no  complaint; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  most  willing  to  do  so.  But  in  opposi- 
tion to  any  scheme  of  emancipation  which  may  propose  to  make 
their  properly  the  subject  of  hazardous  experiment,  without  pre- 
viously providing  certain  and  adequate  compensation,  they 
earnestly  seek  to  draw  your  attention,  as  a member  of  the  legis- 
Jatftre,  to  such  facts  as  will  enable  you  to  judge  how  far  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  slavery  has  been  the  guilt  of 
the  West  India  proprietors,  or  of  the  British  nation. 

In  1.585— The  slave  trade  was  instituted  in  the  reign  of  queen. 
Elizabi'ili,  who  personally  took  a share  in  it.  At  that  time  the 
West  India  colonies  did  not  exist. 

In  Ifilri,  Charles  II.  granted  an  exclusive  right  in  the  slave 
trade  to  queen  Catherine,  the  queen  dowager,  the  duke  of  York 
and  others,  who  formed  themselves  into  a trading  company, 
they  undertaking  to  sujiply  the  West  India  planters  with  3,000 
slaves  annually.  In  the  same  year  that  monarch  issued  a pro- 
clamation inviting  his  subjects  to  transport  themselves  to  Ja- 
maica, agreeing  to  allot  land.s  to  every  individual  who  would 
go  to  reside  in  the  island,  and  signify  his  resolution  to  plant 
there. 

1’hc.  slave  traile  continued  to  be  fostered  during  the  reigns  of 
Charle.s  [ I.  and  .lames  II.  but  still  iimh'r  a monopoly. 

In  lfiV9,  petitions  from  the  nianulacturiTs  in  Great  Britain  of 
woollen  and  other  cloths,  and  the  makers  of  vaiious  articles  ne- 
cessary to  the  slave  trade  with  Africa,  were  presented  to  parlia- 
ment, alleging  that  the  trade  was^  cramped  by  being  in  the  hands 
of  an  exclusive  company,  and  praying  that  it  might  be  opened. 


In  consequence  of  these  and  similar  petitions  to  the  house  of 
commons,  a cominiltee  of  the  whole  house,  in  1565,  resolved, 
“That  for  the.  better  supply  of  the  plantations,  all  the  subjects 
of  Great  Britain  should  have  liberty  to  trade  to  Africa  for  ne- 
groes, with  such  limits  as  should  be  prescribed  by  parliament,” 
and  by  statute  9 and  10  William  III.  c.26.  the  trade  was  accord- 
ingly laid  partially  open,  the  preamble  of  that  act  stating,  that 
“the  trade  was  highly  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  the  king- 
dom and  to  the  plantations  and  colonies  thereunto  belonging.” 
The  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain,  however,  were  still  dis- 
satisfied with  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  the  trade.  They 
continued  to  ply  the  legislature  with  petitions  to  give  greater  la- 
titude to  a traffic,  by  which  they  exchanged  their  goods  for  ne- 
groes and  sold  these  negroes  to  the  West  India  proprietors. 

The  house  of  commons  adopted  their  arguments;  they  declar- 
ed, by  a report  from  a committee,  in  1708,  “That  the  trade  was 
important,  and  ought  to  be  free  and  open  to  all  the  queen’s  sub- 
jects trading  from  Great  Britain.”  By  another  report  in  1711, 
that  “the  trade  ought  to  be  free  in  a regulated  company,  that  the 
plantations  ought  to  be  supplied  with  the  negroes  at  reasonable 
rates,  that  a considerable  slock  was  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  trade  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  an  export  of  £100,000 
at  least  in  merchandise  should  be  annually  made  from  Great 
Britain  to  Africa.” 

From  this  period,  1711,  until  1729,  the  demands  of  the  manu- 
facturers for  a more  unrestricted  trade  continued  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  parliamentary  investigation  and  dispute. 

It  was  found  that  the  trade  could  not  be  conveniently  and  ex- 
tensively carried  on  without  forts  on  the  coast  of  Africa;  and 
such  was  the  appetite  of  the  British  nation  for  the  slave  trade, 
that,  in  1729  a committee  of  the  house  of  commons  passed  the 
Ibllawing  resolutions; 

1st.  “That  the  trade  should  be  open.”  2d.  “That  it  ought  not 
to  be  taxed  for  the  support  of  forts.”  3d.  “That  forts  were  ne- 
cessary for  securing  the  trade.”  And  4th.  “That  an  allowance 
ought  to  be  made  for  maintaining  such  forts.” 

These  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  but  the  3d  with  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  forts  should  be  maintained  “as  marks  of  the  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain,”  instead  of  “for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  trade.”  At  the  same  time,  the  house  was  informed  that 
hi.s  majesty  recommended  that  provision  should  be  made  for  the 
support  of  the  African  forts. 

At  length,  in  1749,  the  statute  23d  Geo.  II.  c.  31,  was  passed, 
which  removed  all  obstruction  to  the  operations  of  private  tra- 
ders, declaring  “the  slave  trade  to  be  very  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain,  and  necessary  for  supplying  the  plantations  and 
colonies  thereunto  belonging,  with  a sufficient  number  of  ne- 
groes at  reasonable  rates.” 

While  the  British  public  had  been  intent  on  breaking  down 
the  partial  monopoly  of  trading  in  negroes,  which  had  existed 
among  themselves,  they  had  on  the  same  principles  been  equal- 
ly intent  on  setting  up  a monopoly  against  foreigners,  and  on 
excluding  all  but  British  subjects  from  participating  in  a trade 
pronounced  to  be  “so  highly  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.” 

1689.  In  answer  to  a case  referred  to  the  judges  for  their 
opinion  by  the  crown  on  the  alien  contract,  they  report — “In 
pursuance  of  his  majesty’s  order  in  council  hereunto  annexed, 
we  do  humbly  certify  our  opinions  to  be,  that  negroes  are  mer- 
chandise; that  it  is  against  the  statute  of  navigation  made  for 
the  general  good  and  preservation  of  the  shipping  and  trade  of 
this  kingdom,  to  give  liberty  to  any  alien  to  trade  in  Jamaica, 
or  other  his  majesty’s  plantations,  or  for  any  shipping  belonging 
to  aliens  to  trade  there,  or  to  export  thence  negroes,  &c.”  And 
the  certificate  is  signed  by  lord  C.  J.  Holt,  justice  Pollexten,and 
eight  other  judges. 

The  proclamation  of  Charles  II.  had  invited  British  subjects 
to  settle  in  the  West  India  colonies,  and  offered  them  lands  on 
condition  of  their  being  planted. 

A reference  to  the  patents  by  which  land  was  granted,  will 
show  what  was  me.ant  by  the  proclamation. 

The  following  patent  may  be  found  at  length  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  report  of  the  house  of  lords,  dated  August  1832,  on  the 
slate  of  the  West  India  colonies,  p.  1,198. 

1690.  “William  and  Mary,  by  the  grace  of  God,  8tc.  To 
all  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come:  know  ye  that  we,  for 
AND  IN  CONSIDERATION  that  Chrislop/icr  Senior,  esq.  hath  trans- 
ported himself,  together  with  his  servants  and  slaves,  into  our 
island  of  Jamaica  in  pursuance  of  a proclamation  made  in  the 
reign  of  our  royal  uncle,  king  Charles  II.  and  for  his  belter  en- 
couragement to  become  one  of  our  planters  there,  &c.  do  give 
and  grant  unto  the  said  Christopher  Senior,  his  heirs  and  assigns 
forever,  a certain  piece  of  land,”  &c, 
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RIGHTS  OF  PROPERTY  IN  SLAVES. 

From  Poulson’s  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

Caleb  Johnson,  ) In  the  circuit  court  of  the  IJ. 

vs.  > States  for  the  eastern  district 

John  Kinderdine,  and  others.  ) of  Pennsylvania. 

The  jury  impannelled  in  the  above  case  have  unanimously 
instructed  their  foreman  to  request  judge  Baldwin,  to  permit 
the  able,  clear  and  lucid  charge  delivered  by  him  in  the  above 
case,  to  be  publi.shcd.  They  make  this  request  from  a sense 
of  duty,  believing  that  the  publicalion  will  be  salutary  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  community,  and  that  the  charge  ic  replete 
with  the  soundest  constitutional  principles,  applied  to  one  of 
the  most  important  and  delicate  subjects  that  can  be  presented 
for  examination  before  the  judicial  tribunals  of  our  country. 

JAMES  McALPlNj/orcman. 
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Caleb  Johnson  vs.  Isaac  TompkAis,  and  others. 

CHARGE  OF  BALDWIN,  J.  TO  THE  JURY. 

The  facts  at'  tliis  case  are  not  complicated,  and  there  is  not 
much  contest  about  those  which  are  material  to  its  decision. 

That  Jack  was  a slave  for  lil'e,  the  property  of  Mr. 'Johnson, 
absconded  from  the  service  of  his  master,  to  this  stale,  and 
liad  been  for  some  time  in  the  employment  of  the  Messrs.  Kin- 
derdines.  That  Mr.  Johnson  and  otliers  of  his  party,  came  to 
the  Billet  on  the  evening  of  the -JOth  October,  1822,  being  Sun 
day,  with  the  intention  of  taking  him,  which  they  made  known; 
went  to  the  liouse  of  Mrs.  Kinderdine,  which  they  entered 
peaceably,  took  Jack  without  disturbing  the  family,  put  him  in 
the  wagon,  and  put  hand  cutis  on  him.  After  some  altercation 
at  the  gate,  with  Mr.  Issachar  Kinderdine,  they  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  the  Billet;  that  near  the  IJorsheim  meeting  house, 
a crowd  of  from  20  to  30  persons  had  assembled.  Mr.  Kinder- 
dine attempted  to  take  hold  of  the  horses  of  the  plaintitf  in 
order  to  stop  them  in  the  road,  but  desisted  on  the  threat  ol 
Mr.  VVithington  to  blow  out  his  brains  if  he  stopped  them. 
That  on  their  arrival  at  the  Billet,  the  crowd  had  increased, 
Mr.  Johnson  had  received  a severe  blow  on  the  head,  from 
some  of  the  crowd,  near  the  meeting  house;  the  traces  of  the 
wagon  were  cut;  thd*Jersey  party  were  ordered  to  go  forth- 
with to  judge  McNeill’s,  under  threats  of  force  if  they  would 
not  go  peaceably.  After  sometime  they  went,  attended  by  a 
crowd  variously  estimated  from  30  to  60,  and  returned  after  a 
short  time  to  the  Billet,  under  the  charge  of  a constable,  they 
were  detained  all  night'nnder  guard,  without  being  permitted 
to  retire  to  a lodging  room;  taken  next  morning  to  justice 
Tompkins;  brought  back  by  the  constable  to  the  tavern,  where 
they  were  detained  all  Monday  by  the  constable,  and  watched 
during  the  niaht  by  him  and  some  of  the  defendants.  Mr. 
Withington  had  escaped  on  Monday  night;  came  to  this  place, 
procured  bail  and  counsel;  and  on  Tuesday  morning  the  plain- 
tiff and  his  party  were  liberated,  on  giving  security  for  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  next  court,  in  Montgomery  county. 

They  were  indicted  for  kidnapping,  under  the  act  of  1820, 
tried  and  acquitted;  Mr.  John,  Issachar  and  Sarah  Kimlerdine 
were  witnesses  for  the  prosecution;  Jack  was  present  at  the 
trial,  but  was  not  examined;  counsel  were  employed  to  assist 
the  prosecuting  counsel,  to  whom  Jack  paid,  through  Mr. 
Ellis,  .30  or  50  dollars.  In  January  1823,  Mr.  Johnson  took 
Jack  home,  under  a warrant  from  judge  Jones,  and  detained 
him  as  a slave  till  about  two  years,  since  when  he  manumitted 
him;  Jack  is  now  free,  and  residing  in  Princeton. 

These  facts  are  not  contested. 

On  one  side  the  plaintiff  asserts  certain  rights  under  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  this  state  and  of  the  United  States,  what 
they  are  we  shall  state  to  you  plainly  and  axplicitly,  and  whe- 
ther they  justified  tite  plainliif  and  his  party  in  the  course  they 
pursued.  The  defendants  deny  these  rights,  by  what  au- 
thority you  have  heard  and  must  decide;  they  assert  in  them- 
selves certain  rights,  but  from  what  source  we  are  not  inform- 
e<j — they  profess  to  have  acted  from  motives  of  humanity  and 
benevolence — from  the  admitted  facts  their  conduct  towards 
the  Jersey  party  could  not  well  have  been  governed  by  such 
motives.  How  far  Jhey  operated  to  influence  their  conduct 
for  the  benefit  of  Jack,  we  can  ascertain  from  another  uncon- 
tested fact,  that  on  Sunday  nighty  Mr.  Jolmson  offered  to  manu- 
mit him  and  pay  all  the  costs  of  the  proceeding — the  manumis- 
sion was  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Hill,  and  cvccuted  in  his  presence, 
but  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  ?rlr.  John  Kinderdine,  and 
the  Jersey  party  was  prosecuted  as  you  ha,ve  heard,  while  no  con- 
cern was  taken  in  Jack’s  freeedom.  Ilis  part  in  the  trial  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  payment  of  the  wages  ear<ied  by 
him  during  his  elopement,  or  put  into  his  hands  by  others,  to 
counsel  thus  hired  to  prosecute  his  master,  without  any  com- 
plaint of  hard  usage  to  Jack. 

That  the  plaintiff  has  been  grievously  injured  by  some  one; 
that  he -has  been  restrained  of  his  liberty  and  severely  pro- 
secuted as  a felon,  are  also  admitted  facts.  If  it  has  been  done 
by  the  defendants  or  any  of  them,  it  becomes  a most  interesting 
case  to  the  parties,  as  well  for  the  (]uestion  involved  as  the 
extent  of  the  injury  inflicted  and  damages  claimed. 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  plaintiff  committed  any  breach  of 
the  peace  in  entering  the  house,  taking  Jack,  securing  him  into 
the  wagon,  or  in  carrying  him  to  the  Billet — the  only  alleged  out- 
rages are  the  threat  to  Mr.  Issachar  Kinderdine  at  the  gate, 
(which  Joseph  Kinderdine  did  not  hear,  ihough  standing  by  the 
side  of  the  wagon  near  his  uncle  and  aunt— and  who,  though  in 
the  house  when  Jack  was  taken  out,  heard  no  noise)— and  the 
threat  in  the  road  when  Issachar  had  seized,  or  was  about  seiz- 
ing the  horses  by  the  head.  The  defendant’s  witnesses  all  con- 
cur in  stating  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  and  his  party,  with 
these  exceptions,  to  Iniye  been  quiet  and  civil  throughout  all 
the  occurrences  till  their  liberation  on  bail. 

The  plaintiff  appeals  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  for  the  as- 
sertion of  his  rights,  and  redress  of  his  injuries;  the  defendants 
instruct  their  counsel  to  appeal  to  other  laws  and  rules,  which 
they  contend  justify  all  their  acts;  they  do  not  atteinpt  to  miti- 
gate or  palliate  their  conduct  as  having  been  committed  under 
any  mistake;  they  offer  no  evidence  of  Jack’s  right  to  freedorn, 
or  of  an  infringement  of  any  of  their  rights  by  the  plaintiff  or  his 
friends— they  stand  boldly  and  manfully  on  their  rights,  as  a 
ju.stification,  disdaining  damages,  or  making  any  excuse  or  apo- 
logy for  what  they  had  done,  down  to  the  moment  of  submitting 
their  case  through  their  counsel  to  you.  The  plaintiff  is  de- 
nounced before  vou  as  a felon,  ruffian  and  kidnapper,  though 
VoL.  XLlV— SiG.  20. 


he  voluntarily  manumitted  Jack  after  all  he  suffered,  and  though 
I here  cannot  now  be  even  a pretence  that  he  was  free  in  1822. 
I’he  witnesses  for  pluintill  are  said  to  be  perjured,  although 
you  will  piobably  concur  with  us  in  thinking,  that  the  only 
material  difference  between  their  statement  and  that  of  the 
defendant’s  witnesses,  is  in  relation  to  the  threats  made  use  of 
to  the  Jersey  party  belore  going  to  judge  McNeill’s.  'J'he  plain- 
tiff’s witnesses  say  the  threat  was  to  tie  and  take  them  if  they 
would  not  go  voluntarily;  the  defendant’s  witnesses  say  the 
threat  was  to  use  force  to  take  tlKun,  a diflerence,  in  our  opi- 
nion, of  no  importance,  for  it  mattered  not  how  the  force  was 
threatened  to  be  ap[)lied.  ]lTr.  Withington  and  Skillman  are 
called  old  soldiers,  practised  kidnappers,  used  to  the  trade,  be- 
cause they  had  sometime  before  taken,  from  the  same  neigh- 
borhood, a runaway  slave  of  the  father  in-lavV  of  Mr.  Withing- 
ton, who  returned  voluntarily,  :ind  expressed  himself  glad  they 
had  come  for  him.  You  thus  see  that  to  this  moment  their 
spirit  does  not  relent,  they  have  no  respict  for  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  of  their  neighbors  in  their  own  county,  given  on  the  evi- 
dence of  the  defendants  themselves,  nor  for  the  law,  which, 
after  a verdict  ofacquiltal,  pronounces  the  parties  accused  to  be 
innocent  of  the  offence  charged.  ♦ 

This  view  of  the  case  makes  it  interesting  to  us  and  to  every 
one.  It  is  time  to  know  whether  the  acts  which  have  been 
done  by  the  plaintiff  have  made  him  a felon,  \^■hether  he  is  yet 
to  be  called  one  in  a court  of  justice,  after  an  acquittal  by  a 
jury,  or  if  in  any,  or  what'respect  is  due  to  *he  verdict  of  a jury 
in  Pennsylvania,  in  repelling  the  imputation  of  an  infamous - 
crime.  If  Mr.  Johnson  is  yet  open  to  the  epithets  so  freely  be- 
stowed on  him,  there  can  be  no  end  to  prosecutions,  and  no 
protection  by  tlie  laws. 

Another  matter  must  be  settled,  whether  the  owner  or  claim- 
ant of  a fugitive  slave,  who  comes  into  this  state  under  the  au- 
thority of  its  laws,  its  constitution,  the  law  and  constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  reclaim  his  property,  is  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  submit  the  evidence  of  his  right  to  any  person  who  makes 
the  demand,‘to  do  it  in  the  public  highway  in  the  evening  or  at 
night,  before  an  assembled  crowd  in  a road  nr  at  a tavern.  And 
if  any  man  has  a right  to  demand  the  papers  and  other  evidence 
of  the  claimant’s  property  in  a fugitive,  he  has  the  same  right 
to  judge  of  their  sufficiency.  Whether  the  plaintiff  could  be  com- 
pelled to  go  before  any  particular  judge  or  justice  to  prove  his 
property,  and  if  he  failed  in  his  opinion  to  make  out  his  right, 
was  to  be  bound  by  it,  and  to  be  considered  and  treated  as  a 
felon  for  having  seized  his  slave;  deprived  of  his  liberty,  refused 
a bed,  and  compelled  to  go  from  place  to  place,  without  any  le- 
gal arrest  or  warrant,  Finally  be  compelled  to  undergo  a vin- 
dictive prosecution  for  arresting  a fugitive,  proved  by  his  own 
admission  to  be  the  plaintiff’s  slave  till  he  was  30,  and  his  sub- 
sequent right  to  freedom  resting  on  his  naked  assertion  not  only 
not  attempted  to  be  supported,  but  contradicted  by  the  most 
incontestible  and  uncontested  evidence.  Look  at  the  conduct 
of  the  judge,  and  the  reasons  he  gave;  the  plaintiff  had  no  hill  of 
sale  to  himself  from  Raiiley,  and  yet  the  judge  saw  the  re.ceipt 
of  the  purchase  money  paid  for  Jack;  he  vvas  called  Jac7:,  with- 
out any  further  description,  and  the  judge  said  the  plaintiff  might 
lake  up  any  black  man  by  the  name  of  Jack;  yet  Jack  stood  be- 
fore him  acknowledging  his  identity  as  the  same  slave  who  was 
sold  by  Mr.  Berrian  to  Ranley,  and  by  him  to  Mr.  Johnson.  Is 
this,  gentlemen,  the  law  of  Pennsylva-nia,  and  are  such  the 
rules  by  which  property  is  held  in  this. state;  if  (bey  are,  who 
can  be  safe  when  the  evidence  before  judge  McNeill  was  held  to 
be  insufficient;  this  is  a question  which  comes  home  to  every 
man.  Who  can  show  a better  right  to  personal  property  than  a 
purchase,  the  receipt  for  the  money,  fourteen  years  peaceable 
possession,  and  the  public  acknowledgment  of  Jack  confirm- 
ing it. 

Here  is  a specimen  of  the  security  for  the  rights  of  property, 
when  the  law  of  the  land  is  disregarded;  and  (he  security  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  ourciiizens  when  individuals  take  ipe  law 
into  their  own  hands,  to  be  administered  by  their  opinions  of 
justice,  natural  right,  social  law,  public  opinion,  humanity  and 
philanthropy.  It  does  not  indicate  the  laudable  zeal  to  release 
the  free  from  bondage,  but  rather  to  make  the  slave  free,  and 
the  freeman  a slave. 

Such  are  the  questions  involved  in  this  case  which  comes  be- 
fore us  not  on  a mere  inquiry  into  tire  injury  done  the  plain-  . 
tiff,  or  the  compensation  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  the  de- 
fendants; but  on  an  issue  of  right  by  the  law  of  the  land;  on 
which  w’e  shall  give  our  opinion  most  explicitly  as  we  are  in 
duty  bound  to  do;  the  facts  of  the  case  are  for  your  decision. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  do  it  iu  writing,  that  our  opinion 
may  neither  he  misunderstood  or  misrepresented,  so  that  the 
oiiinion  of  the  supreme  court  may  he  had  upon  it,  and  I hope 
that  the  party  dissatisfied  with  it,  may  take  it  before  them  for 
their  revision,  in  order  that  the  whole  law  may  be  definitely 
settled  and  known.  What  then  is  the  law,  and  with  whom  is 
the  right  of  the  case,  you  will  be  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
evidence  you  have  heard,  and  the  opinion  which  we  have  form- 
ed; judge  Hopkinson  concurs  in  the  general  results  which  will 
be  stated  to  you;  there  has  not  been  time  to  submit  to  him  the 
detailed  view  taken  of  the  subject. 

On  a question  of  slavery  or  freedom,  the  right  is  to  be  estab- 
lished bv  the  same  rules  of  evidence  as  in  other  contests  about 
the  right  to  property — 7 Cr.  295. 

It  is  an  universal  principle  that  possession  of  property,  quiet 
and  undisturbed,  is  evidence  of  ownership,  and  that  possession 
' cannot  be  disturbed,  unless  by  one  having  a better  right. 
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The  burthen  of  proof  rests  on  those  who  attempt,  or  claim  the 
right,  to  take  property  from  the  possession  of  another,  or  to  in- 
terfere with  his  control  and  disposition  of  it. 

The  evidence  of  the  property  in  this  case  is  uncontradicted. 
That  the  mother  of  Jack  was  the  slave  of  the  late  judge  Ber- 
riau,  of  New  Jersey;  that  Jack  was  born  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Berrian,  in  1791  or  2;  that  he  was  a slave  of  the  estate 
sold  or  allotted  to  Thomas  Berrian,  one  of  the  children  and 
heirs,  at  a very  early  age;  kept  by  him  as  a slave  till  1807,  wheh 
he  was  sold  to  Perez  Hanley,  for  300  dollars,  who  in  the  same 
year  sold  liiin  for  the  same  price  to  the  painlifF,  with  whom  he 
remained  for  14  years,  before  he  absconded  from  his  service. 

Jack  admitted  his  original  slavery,  but  alleged  that  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Berrian,  he  was  entitled  to  freedom  at  30.  The  will 
has  been  pioduced,  but  has  no  such  condition  or  direction,  and 
no  evidence  has  been  oftered  to  support  Jack’s  assertion,  which 
must  therefore  be  taken  as  not  only  unsustained,  but  directly 
contradicted  and  false,  and  his  identity  was  admitted. 

The  original  bill  of  sale  to  Ran  ley  has  been  produced,  and  the 
sale  by  him  to  the  plaintiff,  proved  by  the  production  and  proof 
of  the  receipt  for  the  purchase  money,  which  is  as  effectual  for 
the  transfer  (?^  personal  property,  as  a deed  or  regular  bill  of 
sale,  all  which  is  required  in  such  cases,  is  evidence  of  the  sale, 
which  may  be  by  parol  .as  well  as  writing,  or  inferred  from  long 
and  quiet  possession — 1 Dali.  169. 

The  plaintiff  has  therefore  given  abundant  evidence  of  pro- 
perty in  Jack  to  entitle  him  to  recover;  were  it  on  a trial  of 
freedom,  the  judge  was  entirely  mistaken  in  saying  that  a bill 
of  sale  to  the  plaintiff  was  necessary,  or  that  the  papers  produc- 
ed to  him,  connected  with  Jack’s  admission,  were  not  sufficient 
proof  of  his  being  a slave,  and  the  same  person  who  was  sold, 
and  in  the  possession  of  the  plaintiff.  He  was  not  bound  to 
disprove  Jack’s  assertion,  but  those  who  denied  the  right  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  were  bound  to  prove  it  true — yet  long  as  this  contro- 
versy h.as  subsisted,  and  interesting  as  it  has  now  become,  no 
attempt  is  made  to  support  this  assertion,  on  the  belief  of  which, 
or  under  color  of  which  the  defendants  has  acted  from  the  time 
of  their  first  interference  between  Jack  and  the  plaintiff.  The 
ownership  of  Jack  b<;ing  thus  clearly  made  out,  he  must  be 
deemed  to  be  the  property  of  Mr.  Johnson,  over  which  he  has 
the  same  control  as  over  his  land  or  his  goods.  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  you  or  us  to  indulge  our  feelings  of  abstract  right  on 
these  subjects;  the  law  of  the  land  recognizes  the  right  of  one 
man  to  hold  another  in  bond.age,  and  that  right  must  be  protect- 
ed from  violation,  although  its  existence  is  abhorent  to  all  our 
ideas  of  natural  right  and  justice. 

As  a consequence  of  this  right  of  property,  the  owner  may 
keep  possession  of  his  slave — if  he  absconds  he  may  retake  him 
by  pursuit  into  another  state,  and  may  bind  or  secure  him  in 
any  other  way  to  prevent  his  second  escape— he  may  arrest  him 
by  the  use  of  as  much  force  as  is  necessary  to  effect  his  recla- 
mation; he  may  enter  peaceably  ou  the  property  or  into  the 
house  of  another,  taking  care  to  commit  no  breach  of  the  peace 
against  third  persons.  But  it  is  no  breach  of  the  peace  to  u.se  as 
much  force  or  coercion  toward  the  fugitive  as  suffices  for  his 
security — as  without  such  force  no  slave  could  be  retaken  with- 
out his  consent.  The  master  may  also  use  every  art,  device  or 
stratagem  to  decoy  the  slave  into  his  power — odious  as  these 
terms  may  be  in  their  application  to  an  unlawful  act,  they  ought 
to  he  considered  as  far  otherwise  when  used  for  a lawful  and 
Justifiable  purpose.  It  is  every  day’s  practice  to  detect  counter- 
feiters, and  those  who  pass  counterfeit  money,  by  employing 
persons  to  purchase  it  from  them — it  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  public  justice  that  such  and  similar  means  should  be 
resorted  to,  or  criminals  would  escape  detection — they  are  nei- 
ther immoral  or  illegal. 

Jack’s  escape  was  by  fraud  and  art,  practised  to  his  master’s 
injury,  and  he  is  forbidden  neither  morally  or  legally  from  re- 
claiming his  properly  by  circumventing  and  defeating  the  fraud 
of  the  slave.  To  deny  to  the  owner  of  property  the  use  of  such 
means  to  recover  it,  would  make  his  right  an  empty  and  barren 
one,  by  taking  from  him  the  means  of  enjoying  it — it  was  the 
mode  least  calculated  to  alarm  or  disturb  the  family.  This 
right  of  a master  to  arrest  his  fugitive  shave,  is  not  a solitary 
case  in  the  law;  it  may  be  exercised  towards  a fugitive  appren- 
tice or  redemptioncr,  to  the  same  extent,  and  is  done  daily  with- 
out producing  any  excitement — an  apprentice  is  a servant,  a 
slave  is  no  more;  though  his  servitude  is  for  life,  the  mature  oHt 
is  the  same  as  apprenticeship  or  by  redemption,  which  though 
terminated  by  time,  is,  during  its  continuance,  as  severe  a ser- 
vitude as  that  for  life.  Of  the  same  nature  is  the  right  of  a 
parent  to  the  services  of  his  minor  children,  which  gives  the 
custody  of  their  persons.  So  where  a man  enters  special  bail 
for  the  appearance  of  a defendant  in  a civil  action,  he  may  seize 
his  person  at  his  pleasure,  and  commit  him  to  prison;  or  if  the 
principal  escapes,  the  bail  may  pursue  him  to  another  stale, 
arrest,  and  bring  him  back  by  the  use  of  all  necessary  force  and 
means  of  preventing  an  escape.  The  lawful  exercise  of  this 
authority  in  such  cases  is  calculated  to  excite  no  sympathy;  the 
law  takes  its  course  in  peace,  and  unnoticed,  yet  it  is  the  same 
power,  and  used  in  the  same  manner,  as  by  a master  over  his 
slave.  Had  Jack  been  the  apprentice  of  Mr.  Johnson,  or  he 
had  been  the  special  bail  of  Jack,  he  would  have  the  same  right 
lo  retake  him  as  he  had  by  being  his  owner  for  life— the  riglit  in 
each  case  is  from  the  same  source,  the  law  of  the  land.  If  the 
enforcement  of  the  right  excites  more  feeling  in  one  case  than 
tha  other,  it  is  not  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  done,  but  the 


nature  of  the  right  whiih  is  enforced— properfy  in  a human  being 
for  life.  If  this  is  unjnst  and  oppressive,  the  sin  is  on  the  heads 
of  the  makers  of  laws,  which  tolerate  slavery,  or  in  those  who 
have  the  power  in  not  repealing  them;  to  visit  it  on  those  who 
have  honestly  acquired,  and  lawfully  hold  property,  under  the 
guarantee  and  protection  of  the  laws,  is  the  worst  of  all  oppres- 
sion, and  the  rankest  injustice  towards  our  fellow-men.  It  ia 
the  indulgence  of  a spirit  of  persecution  against  our  neighbors, 
for  no  oflence  against  society  or  its  laws;  for  no  infringement  of 
the  rights  of  others,  but  simply  for  the  assertion  of  their  own  in 
a lawful  manner. 

If  this  spirit  pervades  the  country;  if  public  opinion  is  suffered 
to  prostrate  the  laws  which  protect  one  species  of  properly, 
those  who  lead  the  crusade  against  slavery  may,  at  no  distant 
day,  find  a new  one  directed  against  their  lands,  their  stores, 
and  their  debts;  if  a master  cannot  retain  the  custody  of  his 
slave,  apprentice,  or  redeniptioner,  a parent  must  give  up  the 
guardianship  of  his  children,  bail  have  no  hold  on  their  princi- 
pal, the  creditor  cannot  arrest  his  debtor  by  lawful  means,  and 
he  who  keeps  the  rightful  owner  of  lands  or  chattels  out  of  pos- 
session, will  be  protected  in  his  trespasses. 

When  the  law  ceases  to  be  the  test  of  right  and  remedy — 
when  individuals  undertake  to  be  its  adfllinistralors  by  rules  of 
their  own  adoption,  the  bands  of  society  are  broken  as  effec- 
tually by  the  severance  of  one  link  from  the  chain  of  justice, 
which  binds  man  to  the  laws,  as  if  the  whole  was  dissolved. 
The  more  specious  and  seductive  the  pretexts  are  under  which 
the  law  is  violated,  the  greater  ought  to  be  the  vigilance  of 
courts  and  juries  in  their  detection;  public  opinion  is  a security 
against  acts  of  open  and  avowed  infringements  of  acknowledged 
rights — from  such  combinations  there  is  no  danger — they  will 
fail  by  their  own  violence,  as  the  blast  expends  its  force  by  its 
own  fory.  The  only  permanent  danger  is  in  the  indulgence  of 
the  humane  and  benevolent  feelings  of  our  nature,  at  what  we 
feel  to  be  acts  of  oppression  towards  human  beings,  endowed 
with  the  same  qualities  and  attributes  as  ourselves,  and  brought 
into  being  by  the  same  power  which  created  us  all;  without 
reflecting,  that  in  suffering  these  feelings  to  come  into  action 
Rgainst  rights  secured  by  the  laws,  we  forget  the  first  duty  of 
citizens  of  a government  of  laws — obedience  to  Us  ordinances. 

Those  who  are  looking  only  to  the  oppre.ssion  wliich  exists, 
but  in  their  own  imagination,  may  make  their  own  philanthropic 
feeling  the  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, and  impressed  on  every  member  of  society,  that  no  man 
can  consider  that  to  be  injustice  which  the  law  declares  and 
protects  as  a right,"  or  an  act  to  be  oppressive  which  the  law  has 
provided  as  a remedy  for  its  infringement.  The  impression  may 
be  honest,  the  feeling  laudable,  and  the  motive  virtuous  in  the 
abstract,  but  the  law  forbids  its  action  on  the  property  or  per- 
sons of  others.  Tfie  history  of  Ihis  cause  affords  a striking 
illustration  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  these  feelings  being  suf- 
fered to  influence  the  conduct  of  even  the  best  members  of  the 
community.  The  fair  character  and  high  standing  in  life  of  the 
defendants  in  this  case,  may  be  a guaranty  lo  the  public  against 
any  intentional  infraction  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society, 
but  one  incident  in  the  cause  shows  the  contagious  effect  of  bad 
example  in  tlie  higher  orders  of  society  on  the  lower.  John 
Chester  felt  authorised  to  take  and  act  his  part  in  the  transac- 
tion, more  humble  indeed  than  that  of  his  superiors,  but  not 
less  efficient  in  its  furtherance  of  the  object,  by  cutting  the  tra- 
ces of  the  wagon;  where  John  would  have  stopped  in  the  use  of 
his  knife,  had  its  employment  in  another  way  been  likely  to 
eff'ct  the  liberation  of  Jack,  is  difficult  to  say,  and  would  bo 
inviduous  to  conjecture,  it  suffices  to  refer  to  it  as  a salutary 
lesson — the  case  is  full  of  them. 

The  opinion  of  judge  Washington,  in  Hill  vs.  LavV,  meets  our 
entire  concurrence.  “That  if  a man  should  honestly  believe 
that  the  person  claimed  as  a fugitive  did  not  in  fact  owe  service 
to  the  Glaiinant,  he  could  not  in  his  defence  allege  ignorance  of 
the  law,  and  that  such  matters  were  unfit  for  the  inquiry  of  the 
jury.  That  it  was  sufficient  to  bring  the  defendant  within  the 
provisions  of  the  law,  if  having  notice  either  by  the  verbal  de- 
clarations of  those  who  had  the  fugitive  in  custody,  or  were 
attempting  to  seize  him,  or  by  circumstances  brought  home  to 
the  defendant,  that  the  person  arrested  was  a fugitive  or  wag 
arrested  as  sueli.” — 4 Wash.  329.  The  case  must  be  decided 
by  the  facts  in  evidence,  and  will  not  be  influenced  by  the  de- 
fendant’s belief  or  knowledge  of  them  in  any  other  way  than  in 
mitigation  of  damages,  if  you  are  satisfied  that  they  were  really 
ignorant  of  Jack’s  situation  and  they  believed  him  free. 

From  the  fall  investigation  of  its  merits,  wliieh  has  now  been 
had,  all  donlits  of  the  slavery  of  Jack  as  the  property  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  by  fair  purchase  of  his  right  to  his  possession  and  cus- 
tody, and  to  retake  him  wherever  he  was  fomid,  have  wholly 
disappeared,  and  the  defendants  by  confiding  in  his  naked  asser- 
tion of  being  free,  have  sr^en  the  bad  effects  of  trusting  to  the 
fabricated  stories  of  fugitives  from  service.  In  opposing  his 
reclamation  by  his  master  they  acted  at  their  peril;  he  wag  in 
pursuit  of  his  right — he  entered  peaceably  into  the  house  where 
lie  found  his  slave;  he  arrested  and  secured  him  in  the  wagon 
without  any  breach  of  the  peace.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any 
-cr^iclty  practised  on  Jack,  or  of  any  complaint  of  hard  usage; 
he  appears  to  have  made  none,  nor  lo  have  called  for  any  assist- 
ance from  any  one,  even  after  some  of  the  defendants  had  come 
lo  the  wagon;  their  interference  was  purely  voluntary.  The 
first  inquiry  then  is,  was  it  justifiable.^ 

The  slave  was  arrested  on  Sunday  it  is  true,  but  no  law  pro- 
hibits a man  from  protecting  or  rcelaimlng  his  properly  on  that 
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dny,  5 S.  & R.  301.  Working  on  Sunday  is  no  breach  of  Uin 
peace,  1 S.  St  R.  3.50,  when  done  without  noise  or  disorder.  A 
justice  of  ttie  peace  lias  no  right  to  enterton  the  land  of  another 
Gii  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  evidence  of  a breach  of 
tiie  Sabbath  against  tlie  will  of  another.  He  ought  to  suinnion 
the  offenders  the  ne.vt  day,  and  proceed  against  them  in  the 
usual  manner,  .351.  If  the  service  of  process  on  Sunday  was 
illegal  except  for  a breach  of  the  peace  or  felony,  the  defendants 
could  pot  arrest  or  detain  the  Jersey  party  without  processor 
legal  authority  for  any" other  cause. 

The  slave,  it  seems,  was  seized  in  the  twilight  or  night,  but 
that  did  not  justify  the  interference  of  the  defendant  to  rescue 
him,  or  obstruct  the  plaintiff  in  removing  him; — the  putting  of 
irons  upon  him  is  of  itself  no  justification  of  the  infliction  of 
any  violence  upon  the  plaintiff.  Ifit  wasan  act  of  unnecessary 
severity,  it  would  be  a circumstance  for  which  you  would  make 
a proper  allowance  in  assessing  damages  as  one  which  would 
mitigate  the  conduct  of  the  defendants,  by  the  excitement  which 
it  would  be  apt  to  produce.  Whether  however  it  was  a mea- 
sure of  prudence  or  of  cruelty  not  called  for  by  the  circumstan- 
ces in  which  they  were  placed,  yoh  will  probably  be  able  to 
ascertain  to  your  satisfaction  from  the  facts,  tliat  the  defendants 
appear  not  to  have  directed  the  irons  to  be  taken  off  till  the 
Messrs.  Kinderdines  had  given  their  recognizance  before  justice 
Tompkins  for  his  appearance,  and  the  attempt  made  by  John 
Chester  and  the  other  black  man  at  the  Billet  to  take  them  off, 
may  not  improperly  be  considered  as  some  evidence  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  imposition. 

If  in  these  or  any  other  particulars,  Mr.  Johnson  or  his  party 
made  use  of  any  unnecessary  or  wanton  violence  towards  his 
slave,  he  became  amenable  to  the  laws,  but  not  to  the  defend- 
ants; he  was  not  bound  to  regulate  his  conduct  by  rules  they 
might  think  proper  to  prescribe,  or  to  sulier  them  to  be  the 
judges  of  his  rights;  he  acted  at  his  peril  in  arresting  Jack,  and 
they  at  theirs  in  interposing  any  opposition. 

If  you  believe  the  evidence  the  plaintiff  has  established  his 
right  to  arrest  Jack— proof  of  his  slavery  and  owing  service  to 
him  absolves  him  from  the  risk  he  run  in  seizing  him — but  the 
same  fact  which  absolves  him  makes  the  defendants  liable  if  they 
have  done  any  act  not  warranted  by  law  by  which  tlie  plaintiff 
has  suffered  an  injury.  It  is  contended  that  they  had  a right  to 
arre.st  the  plaintiff  and  his  party  when  in  the  act  of  committing, 
attempting  to  commit  a felony,  or  doing  an  act  which  might 
amount  to  a felony  and  prevent  its  commission  thereby;  and 
such  is  undoubtedly  the  law. 

There  may  be  an  arrest  without  warrant  by  a public  officer, 
or  a private  person,  who  sees  another  commit  a felony — or  if  a 
felony  is  known  to  have  been  committed,  the  person  commit- 
ting it  may  be  pursued  and  arrested; — and  when  there  is  only 
probable  cause  of  suspicion  a private  person  may  without  war- 
rant at  his  peril  make  an  arrest,  6 Rinney,  3,  18 — 19. 

A constable  may  arrest  without  warrant  for  a breach  of  the 
eace  in  his  presence,  and  commit  the  offender  to  jail  lor  safe 
eeping,  so  may  a private  person  for  felony,  or  on  an  affray 
which  has  taken  place  in  his  presence,  or  where  an  arrest  is 
made  on  suspicion,  8 S.  & R.  49,  50.  Such  is  the  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  secures  the  peace  of  the  public,  but  the  law 
does  not  stop  here;  it  does  not  leave  the  citizen  at  the  mercy  of 
peace  officers  or  individuals — they  make  the  arrest  at  their  peril 
— in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  late  chief  justice  Tilghman. 
“I  say  at  his  peril,  for  nothing  short  of  proving  the  felony  will 
justify  the  arrest,”  C Binney,  319 — and  the  present  chief  jystice 
in  declaring  the  right  of  the  constable  to  arrest  in  such  case 
says,  “Tliere  is  no  damrer  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizen  in  this, 
for  if  the  arrest  and  detention  be  improper,  the  prisoner  can 
have  instant  redress  by  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  con- 
stable may  be  punished  by  indictment  or  subject  to  damages  in 
an  action  of  trespass,”  8 S.  St.  R.  50. 

The  law  is  the  same  as  to  the  plaintiff;  “at  the  common  law 
a master  had  a right  to  take  up  his  runaw,ay  servant,  ami  fur 
this,  as  for  any  other  lawful  purpo.«e,  might  enter  peaceably  into 
any  house,  unless  forbidden  by  the  owner.  Any  person  with 
authority  from  the  master  might  do  the  same.  The  domestic 
authority  of  masters  and  parents  must  be  supported  as  essentia! 
to  the  peace  of  society,  and  contributing  to  a due  subordination 
to  the  authority  of  government.  Addison’s  Rsp.  325,  the  acts 
of  assembly  do  not  give,  but  only  enforce  this  right. 

If  the  person  arrested  is  not  a servant  or  slave,  or  the  person 
making  the  arrest  has  not  the  authority  of  the  master  for  so 
doing,  he  is  in  either  case  liable  for  the  illegal  arre.st. 

You  will  therefore  consider  the  law  as  settled,  that  Vvhere  an 
arrest  is  made  without  a warrant  from  a proper  officer;  the  per- 
son making  the  arrest  is  liable  in  damages  to  the  party  arrested, 
if  he  is  innocent  of  the  offence  with  which  he  is  charged,  and 
for  which  he  has  been  arrested — though  the  person  arresting 
may  have  honestly  believed  the  other  guilty;  though  there  was 
ground  for  suspicion,  or  probalile  cause  for  the  arrest,  he  is  lia- 
ble to  an  action  for  the  arrest,  unless  actual  guilt  appears. 
These  circumstances  will  w'cigh  w'ith  a jury  in  reducing  dama- 
ges, but  as  the  arrest  turns  out  to  be  illegal,  it  cannot  be  justi- 
fied; the  reason  is  obvious,  though  the  public  peace  requires  the 
speedy  apprehension  of  offenders  against  the  law,  it  does  not 
authorise  the  imprisonment  of  the  innocent;  from  this  rule  there 
is  no  exception,  where  the  arrest  is  without  warrant.  If  a law- 
ful w’arrant  is  directed  to  an  officer,  or  a private  person,  and  he 
does  not  exceed  or  abuse  the  authority  it  confers,  he  is  liable  to 
no  action,  though  the  person  who  Ls  described  in  the  warrant, 
and  arrested,  is  wholly  innocent  of  the  offence  charged;  this 


is  also  an  incontestible  princi|)le  of  the  law.  So  that  while  in- 
nocent men  are  protected  in  their  liberty  against  arrests,  by  offi- 
cers or  private  persons,  on  their  own  authority,  the  latter  are 
equally  protected  in  the  execution  of  lawful  process.  In  the 
one  case  they  act  at  the  peril  of  the  party  arrested  being  guilty, 
in  the  other  the  law  absolves  them  from  any  responsibility.  The 
law  is  the  same  if  a constable  seizes  a person  as  a runaway  ser- 
vant, by  order  of  one  claiming  to  be  his  master,  he  is  liable  to 
an  action  if  the  person  arrested  is  not  his  servant;  but  if  he 
apprehends  him  on  a warrant  from  a magistrate  no  action  Ilea 
against  iiim. 

You  will  then  apply  these  rules  of  law  to  the  case  before  you, 
and  inquire  whether  the  plaintiff,  and  those  acting  under  his 
authority,  committed  any  felony  or  breach  of  peace,  in  seizing, 
securing  and  carrying  Jack  to  the  house  of  Marple,  in  Hatbo- 
rough.  The  record  of  their  acquittal  is  conclusive  evidence  of 
their  innocence  of  the  offences  charged  in  the  indictment  pre- 
ferred against  them  at  Norristown,  either  jointly  or  severally — 
you  are  bound  to  consider  them  each  and  every  one  as  not 
guilty  of  any  of  the  matters  charged  as  a felony  or  offence  under 
the  act  of  assembly,  of  March,  1820,  or  the  common  law.  In- 
dependently of  this  acquittal,  if  Jack  was  the  slave  of  the  . plain- 
tiff, neither  he  nor  the  others  of  the  party  could  be  guilty  of  kid- 
napping, under  that  or  any  other  law  of  the  state.  So  long  since 
as  1795,  the  supreme  court  unanimously  decided  that  it  was  no 
offence,  under  the  seventh  section  of  the  act  of  March,  1788, 
for  a master  to  arrest  his  slave  forcibly,  and  carry  him  out  of  the 
state;  that  the  law  was  intended,  and  only  applied,  to  carrying 
a freeman  out  of  the  state  into  bondage,  2 Dallas,  226. 

The  law  of  1820,  section  1st,  on  which  the  plaintiff  was  pro- 
secuted, was  copied  from  the  law  of  1780,  and  must  receive  the 
same . construction;  its  re-enaction,  with  the  full  knowledge 
which  the  legislature  must  be  pre.sunied  to  have  had  of  its  judi- 
cial exposition  by  the  supreme  court,  which  liad  remained  un- 
questioned for  twenty-five  years,  without  any  alteration,  is  to 
be  considered  as  not  intended  to  alter,  and  as  not  altering  the 
law  on  tlie  subject.  Tlie  rule  thus  established  by  the  legislature 
and  courts  of  the  state,  is  the  rule  for  our  decision  both  by  the 
34tli  section  of  the  judiciary  act,  and  the  uniform  decisions  of 
the  supreme,  court  of  the  United  States;  it  need  not  therefore, 
be  regarded  with  any  jealousy  as  opposed  to  the  laws,  policy  or 
feelings  of  the  state,  or  tlie  people  thereof — neither  do  we  think 
.it  necessary  to  add  any  reasons  to  those  given  by  chief  justice 
McKean;  2 Dallas,  226,  which  lias  been  read  by  counsel.* 


*Note  1.  Charge  of  the  court  to  the  jury. 

The  severity  of  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  in  case  of  a 
conviction,  (a  punishment  the  same,  in  its  nature,  a.s  is  inflicted 
for  the  most  infamous  crimes),  oiiglit  certainly  to  induce  the 
jury  to  deliberate  well,  before  they  determine,  that  the  act  com- 
mitted by  the  defendant  constitutes  the  offence,  which  i.s  the 
object  of  the  law.  The  extravagant  operation  and  extent  of  the 
doctrine,  on  which  the  prosecution  is  maintained,  ought  also  to 
awaken  the  most  serious  attention,  for  it  has  been  contended  in 
effect,  lliatsliould  a traveller  bring  into  this  state  a negro  or  mu- 
latto slave;  nay,  sliould  a tradesman  of  Pennsylvania  have  a ne- 
gro or  mulatto  indented  servant,  who  being  sent  on  an  errand, 
loiters  away  his  time  in  tippling  and  debauchery,  the  master 
cannot  forcibly  seize  and  carry  the  delinquent  to  another  place, 
cither  beyond  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Pennsylvania,  with- 
out incurring  the  penalties  of  the  act  of  assembly:  ifit  is  intendr 
ed  afterwards  to  keep  and  detain  the  negro  or  mulatto  as  a slave 
or  servant.  Is  it  rational  to  conceive,  that  any  legislative  body 
would  have  destined  for  such  an  act,  sogrieyous  a punishment? 
Again:  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  law  has  made  no  difference 
and  therefore,  that  the  court  car)  tpake  none,  between  a free- 
man and  a slave,  provided  the  injured  party  is  a negro  or  mu- 
latto. But  is  it  possible  lliat  any  individual  of  common  sense, 
tliat  any  assemblaae  of  enlightened  rrien  shofild  so  confound  the 
nature  of  things,  should  so  pervert  the  principle  of  justice,  as  to 
suppose,  that  it  is  as  criminal  for  a master  to  carry  off  his  own 
slave  with  the  intent  to  retain  him  in  slavery,  as  for  a stranger 
to  carry  off  a freeman  with  the  intent  to  sell  him  into  bondage.^ 
Can  these  actions  merit  the  same  degree  of  punishment.^- 

It  is  evident  however  that  such  enormities  are  not  irnpqtah)p 
to  tlie  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  By  the  lOffi  section  of  tha 
act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  (I  vo).  Oali.'cdit.  p.  81.) 
persons  merely  sojourning  in  this  state  have  a right  to  retain 
their  slaves  for  a term  of  six  months,  and  the  delegates  in  coii- 
gress,  from  other  states,  foreign  ministers  and  consuls,  enjoy 
tliat  riglit  as  long  as  they  continue  in  their  public  charac- 
ters; tlie  succeeding  section  likewise  e.xpressly  provides  that 
absconding  slaves  shall  derive  no  behefit  from  the  law,  but 
tiiat  their  masters  shall  have  the  same  right  and  aid  to  demand, 
claim  and  take  them  away  that  they  bad  before.  This  act  of 
assembly  and  particularly  these  provisions  are  not  repealed  by 
the  supplemental  act  on  wlilcb  the  prosecution  is  founded. 
Then  we  find  that  any  traveller  who  comes  into  Pennsylvania 
upon. a temporary  excursion  for  business  or  amusement,  may 
detain  ins  slave  for  six  months,  and  tlie  previous  law,  (recogniz- 
ed by  act  of  assembly  during  that  term),  authorises  the  master 
to  apprehend  the  slave,  and  entitles  him  to  the  aid  of  the  civil 
police  to  secure  and  carry  him  away.  By  a regulation  of  this 
kind,  the  policy  of  our  own  system  is  reconciled  with  a due  r»- 
spect  to  the  system  ofother  states  and  countries,  while  an  opposite 
construction  would  render  it  impossible  for  any  American  or 
foreigner  to  pass  with  a slave  through  the  territory  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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We  have  laid  down  the  law  to  he,  that  hail  may  arrest  their 
principal;  this,  too,  we  have  done  in  accordance  with  the  dec- 
sions  ol'  the  supreme  court  of  this  state.  “In  the  relation  in 
•which  the  several  slates  comprising  the  union  stand  to  eacit 
other,  the  bail  in  a suit  entered  in  another  state,  have  a right  to 
seize  and  take  the  principal  in  a sister  state,  provided  it  does  not 
interfere  with  the  interest  of  other  persons  who  have  arrested 
such  principal.”  2 Yeates,  264. 

Special  hail  may  take  up  the  principal  when  attending  court, 
or  at  any  time  he  pleases — “It  has  heen  quaintly  said,  that  the 
bail  have  their  principal  always  on  a String,  and  may  pull  the 
string  whenever  they  please,  and  render  him  in  their  own  dis- 
charge”—4 Yeates,  125.  S.  P.  3 Yeates,  37.  The  court  refer  to 
and  adopt  the  law  as  laid  down  in  England,  in  the  same  words, 
in  6 Mod.  231,  in  which  it  is  added  they  may  take  him  even  on 
a Sunday,  “and  confine  him  til!  the  next  day,  and  then  render 
him;” — it  is  therefore  the  common  law  of  Pennsylvania  as  well 
as  of  England. 

We  have  also  stated  the  law  to  be  that  apprentices,  fedemp- 
tioners,  slaves  and  servants  who  abscond  from  the  service  of 
their  masters,  may  be  apprehended  wherever  tliey  may  be  found 
— this  we  have  done  not  only  on  the  authority  of  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania,  but  of  its  various  laws. 

By  the  act  of  1770,  yet  in  force,  a fugitive  apprentice  may  be 
apprehended  by  a warrant  from  a justice,  and  committed  to  jail 
till  he  will  consent  to.  return  to  his  master,  or  give  security  to 
answer  his  complaint.  Purdon,  42.  This  act  was  extended  to 
redemptioners  in  1820.  If  any  person  harbor  him  without  giving 
notice  to  his  master,  he  shall  pay  20  shillings  a day — Purdon,  42, 
3— and  the  apprentice  to  serve  3 days  for  each  day’s  abscond- 
ing— Purden,829. 

The  act  of  March,  1780,  which  declared  all  issue  of  slaves  born 
after  that  day  to  be  free,  unless  registered  according  to  its  provi- 
sions, puts  negro  and  mulatto  servants,  till  28,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  servants  by  indenture — 1 Dali.  839-40.  sect.  4. 

The  reward  for  taking  up  runaway  and  ab.sconded  negro  and 
mulatto  servants  and  slaves,  and  the  penalties  for  enticing  away; 
dealing  with,  or  harboring  them,  are  also  the  same  as  in  the  case 
of  servants  bound  for  four  years — Sec.  9,  p.  841. 

It  was  “provided  that  this  act,  or  any  thing  it  contained,  shall 
not  give  any  relief  or  shelter  to  any  absconding  or  runaway  ne- 
gro or  mulatto  slave  or  servant,  who  has  absented  liiiri.self,  or 
shall  absent  himself,  from  his  or  her  owner,  master  or  mistress, 
residing  in  another  state  or  country — but  they  shall  have  like 
right  and  aid  to  demand,  claim  and  take  away  his  slave  or  ser- 
vant as  he  might  have  had  in  case  this  act  had  not  been  made — 
Sect.  11,  p.  842. 

This  section  remained  in  force  till  1825 — it  was  therefore  a*p- 
plicable  to  this  case  in  1822.  It  is  all  important,  as  evincing 
the  spirit,  policy  and  feeding  of  the  state  to  be  utterly  opposed 
to  the  relief  or  sheltering  of  absconding  or  runaway  slaves  or 
servants  from  other  states,  or  considering  the  masters  who  come 
to  reclaim  them  as  kidnappers,  rutfians  or  felons,  fit  objects  for 
ignominious  punishment  in  penitentiaries.  On  the  contrary,  it 
expressly  declares  that  they  shall  have  right  and  aid,  to  demand, 
claim  and  take  away  his  slave  or  servant— and  in  order  that 
the  meaning  of  this  part  of  the  law  should  not  be  misunderstood, 
that  the  benevolent  objects  ofthe  legislature,  as  declared  in  the 
preamble,  should  not  be  perverted  to  purposes  forbidden  by  the 
law,  it  puts  the  master  on  the  same  footing  as  to  cairying  his 
slave  jopt  of  the  stales,  as  if  the  law  had  never  been  passed. 
This  is  language  which  cannot  be  mi.sunderstoGd. 

It  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  state  that  its  own  laws  at 
least  should  be  respected  in  courts  of  justice,  by  all  who  are 


It  has  been  said  that  the  words  slaves,  or  servants,  which  are 
used  in  the  other  provisions  ofthe  supplemental  act,  being  omit- 
ted in  this  section,  it  must  be  inferred  that  the  legislature  in- 
tended to  protect  the  slave  or  servant,  as  well  as  the  freeman 
■from  the  outrage  contemplated;  but,  in  our  opinion,  that  very 
omission  shows  the  fallacy  of  such  a construction,  for  if  the  le- 
gislature designed  to  protect  freemen  and  not  slaves,  they  could 
not  in  any  other  way  more  effectually  manifest  their  meaning. 
In  short,  the  evil  apprehended  was  that  of  forcing  a free  negro 
or  mulatto  into  another  country  and  there  taking  advantage  of 
his  color  to  sell  him  as  a slave,  and  for  such  an  offence  the  pu- 
gushment  denounced  by  the  law  would  be  justly  indicted. 

Upon  a review  of  the  facts,  likewise,  we  find  occasion  to  re- 
gret that  the  prosecution  should  have  been  conducted  with  a 
zeal  which  rarely  appears  in  the  prosecution  of  the  highest  cri- 
minal on  the  strongest  proof.  There  is  not,  however,  a,  tittle  of 
evidence  to  establish  the  charge  that  Ihi*  defendant  seduced  the 
negro,  or  that  he  even  spoke  to  him  in  Pennsylvania  where  tlio 
action  of  stvduetion  must  be  committed  to  vest  the  jurisdiciion 
in  the  court.  Nor  can  it  be  fairly  said  that  he  caused  the  negro 
to  be  seduced,  for  the  advice  given  to  general  Sevier  was  mere- 
ly the  advice  of  a friend,  which  could  not  surely  merit  the  igno- 
niinous  punishment  ofthe  law,  and  which  was  tiot  in  faetaihipt- 
ed,  as  the  negro  was  forcibly,  and  not  by  seduction,  sent  out  of 
the  state. 

B.ut,  upon  the  whole,  we  were  unanimously  of  opinion,  as 
soon  as  it  was  proved  the  negro  was  a slave,  tiiat  not  only,  his 
master  had  a right  to  seize  and  carry  him  away,  butthat  in  case 
he  ’sbsconded  or  resi.stcd,  it  was  the  duty  of  ev  ery  magistrate  to 
employ  all  legitimate. means  of  coercion'in  his  power  fiir  secur- 
ing and  restoring  the  negro  to  the  service  of  his  owner,  whither- 
. soever  he  might  be  afterwards  curried. 


concerned  in  its  administration — it  is  our  most  solemn  duty  to 
enjoin  it  on  you  to  lake  the  law  of  the  land  as  you  see  it  in  the 
statute  books,  and  enforce  it  according  to  its  provisions.  Re- 
member too  that  this  law  is  that  act,  which  has  been  the  pride 
of  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  the  most  noble  and  glorious  emana- 
tions from  the  spirit  of  the  revolution,  as  declared  in  the  pream- 
ble, which  has  been  read  to  you  with  the  most  touching  force 
and  eloquence. 

But  you  must  not  take  the  spirit  of  the  law  according.to  the 
im()ulse  which  operates  to  rouse  the  feelings  of  counsel  in  the 
cause  of  their  clients;  look  on  it,  examine  its  enactment  not  on- 
ly with  a watchful  eye,  but  ifyou  please,  in  the  plenitude  of  phi- 
lanthropic zeal  in  the  cause  of  oppressed  humanity.  To  relieve 
the  oppressed,  rescue  the  free  from  bondage,  to  punish  those 
who  violate  the  rights  ofmau  and  humanity,  to  protect  our  fel- 
low man  from  injustice,  and  to  secure  to  all  alike  the  benefit  of 
the  laws,' are  the  imperious  duties  of  jurors.  In  obedience  to 
such  dictates,,  we  call  your  attention  to  the  laws  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  slavery  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  two  first  sections  arc  the  preamble. 

The  third  declares  that  m/  child  hereafter  to  be  born  shall  be 
a servant  for  life  or  a slave.  The  slavery  of  children  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slavery  of  their  mothers,  is  forever  abolished. 

The  fourth  has  been  noticed. 

The  fifth  direct  slaves  to  be  registered  before  the  first  of  No- 
vember, 1780. 

The  seventh  directs  negroes  to  be  tried  for  crimes  and  oflTen- 
cc§  like  other  inhabitants. 

The  tenth  declared  all  unregistered  slaves  to  be  free,  except 
the  domestic  slaves  of  members  of  congress,  foreign  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  persons  passing  through  or  sojourning  in  the 
state,  not  resident  in  it,  and  seamen  not  owned  in  the  state  or 
employed  in  ships  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  state.  This 
is  the  substance  ofthe  abolition  act. 

The  eleventh  excepts  fugitives,  as  has  been  noticed. 

This  law  was  explained  and  amended  by  the  act  of  March, 
1788,  which  declared  all  slaves  brought  into  the  state  by  persons 
residing,  or  intending  to  reside  in  it,  to  be  immediately  free — 
proliibiis  the  taking  of  the  slave  out  of  the  state  with  intent  to 
change  his  place  of  residence,  or  selling  him  for  such  purposes, 
directs  the  registry  of  the  children  of  slaves,  and  punishes  kid- 
napping. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  law§  the  legislature  passed  “an  act  to  in- 
corporate a society  by  the  name  ofthe  Pennsylvania  society  for 
promoting  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  for  the  relief  of  free  ne- 
groes unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the  condi- 
tion of  the  African  race.”  No  society  was  ever  founded  for  no- 
bler objects,  or  more  deserving  of  public  encouragement  and  ap- 
probafion;  but  it  was  no  part  of  the  design  or  objects  of  this  be- 
nevolent society  to  protect  or  rescue  runaway  slaves  from  the 
claims  of  their  masters.  It  was  provided  in  their  charter,  that 
their  by-laws,  rules,  orders  and  regulations  enacted,  or  to  be 
enacted,  be  reasonable  in  themselves,  and  not  contradictory  to 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  state.  Acts  of  assembly,  pp. 
218,  223,  A.  D.  1789. 

So  far  as  has  come  to  our  knowledge  or  information,  this  so- 
ciety has  acted  on  the  philanthropic  principles  of  its  institution 
and  none  other,  never  interfering  with  the  rights  of  property,  as 
secured  by  the  laws;  they  have  not  infringed  the  condition  of 
their  charter,  but  pursued  their  legitimate  objects  with  untiring 
zeal.  If  they  have  been  perverted  by  any  honorary  member,  like 
Mr.  Ellis,  by  contributing  money  to  employ  counsel  to  prosecute 
a master  for  lawfully  seizing  and  taking  away  his  runaway  slave, 
we  are  well  convinced  that  it  has  been  equally  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  and  practice  of  the  members  of  the  society,  as  it  would 
be  to  their  charter. 

These  laws  remained  unchanged  till  1820,  when  an  act  was 
passed  on  the  subject,  the  provisions  of  which  need  not  be  par- 
ticularly recited — the  proviso  in  the  second  section  is  however 
important,  “Provided  always,  that  nathing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  as  a repeal  or  alteration  of  any  part  of  an  act  of  as- 
sembly, passed  1st  March,  1780;  or  of  any  part  of  the  act  of29th 
March  1788,  except  the  7th  secti'>n  which  is  repealed.” 

This  is  the  section  which  pro.-cribed  the  punishment  for  kid- 
napping, and  was  copied,  except  as  to  the  punishment,  into  the 
first  section  of  the  law  of  1820. 

By  the  law  of  1788,  the  puni.shnient  was  a fine  of  £100  and 
confinement  at  hard  labor  not  less  than  six  or  exceeding  twelve 
months,  until  the  costs  be  n.aid.  2 U.ill.  589. 

By  the  law  of  1820,  the  fine  was  not  less  than  ^500,  or  more 
than  ,'$2,000,  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a felony  and  sentenced  to 
undeigo  a servitude  not  less  than  seven  or  more  than  twenty- 
one  years,  confined,  kept  to  hard  labor,  fed  and  clothed  ns  is 
directed  by  the  penal  laws  of  this  commonwealth,  for  persons 
convicted  of  robbery.  Purd.  6.53. 

The  punishment  of  the  first  oftence  of  robbery  is  a servitude 
of  not  les.s  than  one  or  more  than  seven  years,  pud  for  a second 
offence  not  exceeding  twelve  years.  Act  of  1829.  Purd.  821. 

On  the  first  conviction  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  the 
punishment  is  servitude  for  not  less  than  four  or  moxe  than 
twelve  ycar.s;  for  the  second  offence,  confinement  for  life.  Act 
of  18-29.  Purd.  648.  . 

The  penal  laws  of  Pennsylvania  are  just,  mild  and  humanej 
her  penal  code  is  admired  not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  the  civitiz- 
e’d  nations  of  the  world.  Here  punishment  is  graduated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  cruel  punishment* 
are  c.x^)ressly  forbiddeu  by  the  constitution,  as  well  as  cxcessLv* 
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Ijnes.  Art.  9,  sec.  13,  ami  by  the  8th  ameiidmeHt  to  the  consti- 
tution U.  S. 

That  offence  must  be  dark  and  black  indeed,  which  is,  in  the 
view  of  tile  leiiislature,  so  nnu-h  more  lieinous  than  highway 
robbery  or  willul  murder.  Can  you  believe  that  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  subject  the  man  who  arre.sted  his  own  fugitive  slave 
by  force,  with  the  intention  of  conveying  him  to  liis  home  in 
anotlier  state,  to  a punisliment  greater  in  a threefold  degiee 
than  the  most  aggravated  highway  robbery,  and  for  a lime  e.\- 
ceeding  by  nine  years  the  utmost  term  of  servitude,  which  a 
court  could,  for  the  first  offence,  inflict  on  the  vilest  murderer 
whose  forfeited  life  may  have  been  spared  by  the  mistaken  hu- 
manity of  a jury. 

Would  a wise,  just  or  humane  body  of  men  pass  a law  which 
would  put  on  a level  the  man  who  reclaimed  his  own  property 
by  lawful  means,  and  the  wretch  who  would  drag  a freeman 
into  bondage,  and  arrest  as  felons  of  equal  grade,  a respectable 
farmer  from  an  adjoining  state,  with  the  sordid  habitual  tratfie- 
er  in  human  llesh— the  lawful  taking  of  one’s  own  property, 
with  the  stealing  of  a human  being. 

When  the  punishment  of  kidnapping  was  only  a fine  of  £100, 
and  the  extent  of  confinement  only  one  year,  the  supreme  court 
declared  that  such  enormities  were  not  imputable  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Pennsylvania;  we  should  do  them  great  injii.stice  not  to 
rescue  them. a second  time  from  the  imputation,  when  the  fine 
is  greatly  increased,  and  the  servitude  extended  not  only  to  se- 
ven, or  twenty-one  limes  the  extent,  but  directed  to  be  as  a 
felon,  and  highway  robber;  law,  justice  and  humanity  combine 
to  repel  an  idea  so  dreadful.  The  great  and  benevolent  act  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  did  not  abolish  the  di.stinction 
between  bond  and  free  negroes  and  mulattocs,  the  free  man  and 
the  absconding  slave,  the  master  who  brought  his  slave  here  to 
reside,  and  the  master  who  came  here  in  pursuk  of  one  who 
absconded  from  him;  and  when  you  are  invoked  to  respect  the 
legislation  and  spirit  of  the  state,  you  will  remember  that  this 
consists  in  obedience  to  its  laws,  which  expressly  declare— that 
they  give  no  relief  or  shelter  to  runaway  slaves  from  other  states 
— that  their  master  shall  have  a like  right,  and  aid,  to  demand, 
claim  and  take  them  away,  as  if  the  law  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  had  never  been  pass.ed;  and  remember  too,  that  this  law 
is  expressly  declared  not  to  be  changed  or  repealed*  tV  tb« 
of  1820,  under  color  of  which  the  defendants  claim  the  right  to 
consider  the  plaintiff  as  a felon  for  doing  the  very  act,  for  which 
he  had  a right  to  aid,  help  and  assistance  by  th»  abolition  act, 
and  by  which  the  runaway  slave  was  denied  relief  or  shelter 
within  the  state.  • 

While  the  abolition  act  put  free  blacks  on  the  footing  of  free 
white  men,  and  abolished  slavery  for  life,  as  to  those  thereafter 
born,  it  did  not  otherwise  interfere  \vilh  those  born  before,  or 
slaves  excepted  from  the  operation  of  the  law;  they  were  then, 
and  yet  are,  considered  as  property — slavery  yet  exists  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  rights  of  the  owners  are  now  the  same  as  be- 
fore the  abolition  act— though  their  number  is  small,  their  con- 
dition is  unchanged.  The  rights.of  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves 
to  take  them  to  their  homes  in  another  state,  were  as  perfect  in 
1822  as  they  were  before  the  revolution — these  rights  are  defin- 
ed by  the  abolition  act  in  the  most  plain,  explicit  terms,  without 
any  condition  imposed  on  their  exercise.  The  right  was  com- 
plete and  perfect,  if  there  existed  between  the  person  seizing 
and  the  person  seized,  the  relation  of  owner  and  slave,  or  mas- 
ter and  servant,  the  master  or  owner  might  take  away  his  slave 
or  servants  to  another  state  or  country  where  he  resided,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  negro,  the  person  with  whom  he  lived, 
the  neighborhood,  or  the  order  or  warrant  of  any  magistrate. 
The  law  was  his  warrant,  his  authority,  in  the  execution  of 
which  the  master  had  a right  to  aid,  and  it  is  by  this  law  that 
the  rights  of  the  parties  in  this  suit  must  be  tested  in  this  case. 
If  Jack,  therefore,  was  the  slave  or  servant  of  Mr.  Johnson,  he 
was  no  felon,  kidnapper  or  ruffian,  the  act  of  seizure  was  law- 
ful; and  if  the  defendants,  or  any  of  them,  beat,  assaulted,  ar- 
rested or  imprisoned  him,  or  any  one  acting  by  his  authority, 
the  act  was  illegal,  without  the  lawful  warrant  or  authority  of 
an  officer  of  the  law. 

Had  the  defendants  any  such  authority.^ 

In  inquiring  into  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  citizens,  and  those  of  other  states, 
a court  who  is  to  decide  and  instruct  a jury  upon  them  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  land,  is  not  at  liberty  to  overlook  that  law 
which  is  supreme.  If  the  constitution  of  this  state  or  the  union 
prescribes  rules  for  the  conduct  of  officers  in  relation  to  arrest 
for  crimes  or  breaches  of  the  peace,  we  must  obey  them  accord- 
in"  to  their  terms,  meaning  and  judicial  exposition,  without  re- 
gard to  opinions  or  treatises  delivered  or  published  elsewhere; 
an  examination  of  rules  to  he  deduced  from  such  sources  does 
not  suffice  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  our  dirties;  we  at  least 
must  search  for  that  law  which  we  must  respect  and  obey,  as 
well  as  enjoin  on  your  observance. 

The  8th  section'of  the  9th  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania  declares,  “that  the  people  shall  be 
secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  possessions,  from 
unreasonable  searches  and  seizures— and  that  no  warrant  to 
search  any  place  or  to  seize  any  person  or  thines.  shall  issue 
without  describing  them  as  nearly  as  may  be,  nor  without  pro- 
bable cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation.” 

The  4ili  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares,  “that  the  right  of  the  people  to  he  secure  in  their  per- 
sons, houses,  papers  and  effects  against  unre^asonable  searches 
«nd  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrant  shall  issue 


but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and 
particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched  and  the  person 
or  things  to  be  seized.” 

The  .supreme  court  of  this  state  have  decided  that  a warrant 
for  forgery  issued  by  a president  of  tin;  court  of  common  pleas, 
on  the  ground  that  it  appeared  to  the  judge,  from  commou  re- 
port, that  there  was  strong  reason  to  suspect  the  party  charged  - 
to  be  guilty,  and  that  he  was  likely  to  depai l and  rcli'eat  to  p.irls 
unknown,  beiore  the  witnesses  emild  lie  summoned  to  afqiear 
before  the  judge — to  eiiahl;;  him  to  issue  a warrant  on  oath  was 
illegal  on  the  face  of  it,  and  aeoiisiahle  not  homni  to  execute  it. 

3 Biiiney,  4-3- 1,  Pnrd.  Tlie  first  order  issued  by  judge  McNeill 
was  to  Jolin  Kinderdine,  williont  oath,  atfirmalion  or  any  pro- 
bable cause  wliatever — on  the  mere  statement  made  by  him,  llie 
particulars  of  which  the  judge  has  been  imahle  to  recollect,  so 
as  to  even  stale  them  at  the  trial  for  our  information— if  instead 
•of  a verbal  direction  to  bring  the  Jersey  jiarty  before  him,  he  had 
issued  a warrant  for  the  purpose,  the  legal  result  would  have 
been  the  same. 

Being  in  direct  violation  of  both  constitutions,  utterly  wanting 
every  requisite  prescribed,  tliis  order  was,  as  every  warrantor 
written  authority  from  the  judge  would  have  been,  utterly  ille- 
gal, null  and  void  to  all  intents  and  purposes — affording  no  jus- 
tification to  Kinderdine,  to  execute  it  or  to  any  one  in  assisting 
him — any  act  done  under  such  an  order  is  as  illegal  as  if  none 
bad  been  given,  and  for  any  injury  done  to  the  person  or  pro- 
perty of  the  plaintiff,  or  the  others  of  his  party,  an  action  would 
lie  as  well  again.^-t  the  judge  as  all  those  who  acted  in  pursuance 
of  that  order,  whether  it  issued  to  bring  the  parties  before  the 
judge  to  prove  the  plaintifl'’s  property  in  Jack,  or  to  answer  for 
a crime  or  any  oft'ence  against  tlie  laws. 

The  liberties  of  our  citizens  do  not  depend  on  such  a tenure 
as  an  admission  of  the  legality  of  this  order  would  imply,  nor 
are  constitutional  provisions  for  tlieir  protection,  to  be  deemed 
such  solemn  mockeries  as  we  should  make  them  by  justifying 
the  conduct  of  the  defendants  in  pursuance  of  it. 

You  will  therefore  consider  evrn-y  act  done  by  them  or  any  of 
them,  every  assault  or  offer  of  force,  arrest,  confinement  or  re- 
straint of  the  personal  liberty  of  any  of  the  Jersey  party,  under 
or  by  virtue  of  the  order  of  judge  McNeill,  as  wholly  wiihout  au- 
thority of  the  law  and  in  direct  violation  of  its  most  solemn  pro- 
visions. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  order  of  the  judge. 

The  judge  tells  us  that  he  look  it  for  granted,  from  seeing  the 
justice  and  constable  in  company,  that  the  Jersey  party  were  in 
their  legal  custody,  and  in  consequence  of  such  belief,  he  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  committing  the  negro  to  the  county  jail, 
and  binding  over  the  other  party  to  prove  their  property,  if  they 
liad  any.  If  yon  believe  the  statement  of  the  judge,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  this  part  of  the  trans- 
action, taking.it  in  either  way.  As  a compulsory  proceeding  on 
the  Jersey  party  to  compel  them  to  prove  the  property  in  Jack, 
it  was  without  any  authority  of  law  as  utterly  void  as  the  former 
order.  If  it  was  to  detain,  confine  or  arrest  them  on  a criminal 
accusation,  it  was  unconstitutional,  for  the  want  of  an  oath  and 
probable  cause;  there  is  no  evidenee  of  even  an  accusation 
made  against  them  in  any  specific  sliape,  or  charging  any  defi- 
nite offence;  the  judge  does  not  state  tliat  any  application  was 
made  for  any  process  to  be  issued  by  him— if  be  is  credited,  he 
gave  no  order,  but  only  suggested,  advised  or  recommended  the 
course  he  pointed  out. 

You  will  judge  from  the  whole  evidence,  what  was  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  the  proceeding  before  the  judge,  and  of  what 
he  did  advise  or  direct.  By  referring  to  that  part  of  the  book  of 
justice  Tompkins,  which  has  been  read,  it  seems  to  have  been 
well  understood  by  him  at  least,  “that  it  was  thought  advisable 
to  commit  the  said  Jack  to  jail  for  safe- keeping,  until  the  said 
Caleb  Johnson  should  have  an  opportunity  to  prove  his  proper- 
ty.” The  recognizance  of  Mr.  John  and  Justinian -Kinderdine, 
taken  on  their  return  from  the  judge’s  on  Sunday  night,  shows 
their  understanding  of  tlie  matter;  the  condition  was  to  deliver 
to  tiie  stiid  Caleb  Johnson,  whenever  his  claim  \s  completely 
established , or  AaViwo.Y  him  up  at  the  next  court  of  qnarti^r  ses- 
sions of  Montgomery  county,  &c.  This  was  the  only  act  of  Mr. 
Tompkins  which  appears*  to  have  been  done  officially  by  him 
that  night,  of  which  flntre  is  any  evidence,  ntilcss  the  setting 
Jack  free  under  the  recognizaneo  was  intended  ,to  be  an  official 
act.  As  the  advice  or  direction  of  judge  McNeill  was  not  pur- 
sued bv-the  commitment  of  Jtick,  the  condition  of  the  recogn^ 
zatice  was  one  which  the  judge  or  justice  had  no  powi.Tor  right 
to  imitose — the  proceeding  at  the  judge’s  was  wholly  illegal,  and 
the  detention  of  the  Jersey  party  that  night  lawless  atid  unjnsti- 
liahlo. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  proceedings  before  the  justice  on  Mon- 
day tiioriiing.  According  to  the  ticcoiitU  of  Mr.  Roney,  the  con- 
stable, no  wittiesses  wore  examined,  no  oath  or  affirmation  was 
administered  by  the  justice,  or  any  question  put  to  the  Jersey 
party,  except  whether  they  had  hail;  they  said  they  eoiild  pro- 
cure hail  if  they  had  an  opiKirtimily — the  justice  said  he  must 
commit  them,  and  took  up  his  pen  to  write,  the  constable  then 
said  he  would  he  forthcoming  for  their  appearance  m;xt  inorn- 
iii2,  and  they  returned  to  the  Billet.  Skillman  gave  the  sam« 
acemint  of  this  part  of  the  transaction  at  the  jnslice’s. 

If  yon  believe  this  statement,  it  is  the  worst  part  of  the  trans- 
action; with  ample  time  to  proceed  deliberately  in  due  form  of 
law,  with  no  crowd  or  confusion  to  prevent  a full  and  patient 
examination,  there  was  no  excuse  for  not  .strictly  purs.ning  every 
step  required  by  the  law  and  consiiuuion.  Thp  .question  of 
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Jack’s  slavery  Iiad  assumed  a dcfinile  shape  hy  liis  admission 
before  tlie  judge  in  tlie  presence  of  justice  Tompkin.s  and  the 
rest  of  the  party;  that  lie  was  born  a slave,  and  that  he  had  lived 
with  Mr.  Johnson  as  such;  he  u<(uiitted  his  slavery  till  he  was 
Ihifty,  when  he  alleged  he  was  free  by  the  will  of  judge  Herrian. 
of  New  Jersey.  The  production  of  this  paper  then  was  neces- 
sary to  make  out  the  truth  of  Jack’s  assertion,  but  it  does-not 
appear  to  have  been  called  or  sent  for,  nor  was  Jack  called  on 
to  verily  liis  statement  on  oath,  though  he  was  a competent 
witness  against  Mr.  Johnson,  if  he  was  a free  man  or  only  a 
servant  for  years. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  circumstance  that  we  have  no  evi- 
dence on  this  subject  except  Jack’s  admission  before  the  judge, 
that  he  was  not  recognized  as  a witness  to  appear  at  court;  that 
though  he  attended  the  trial  he  was  not  a witness  on  the  indict- 
ment, and  though  now  free  and  residing  at  a very  convenient 
distance  to  attend  the  trial  or  answer  interrogatories — we  do  not 
know  what  he  would  say  on  oath,  or  what  account  he  gave  of 
himself  on  coming  to  Mr.  Kinderdine’s.  The  entry  on  the  book 
of  Mr.  Tompkins  describes  him  as  there  in  the  employment  of 
John  and  Justinian  Kinderdine — how  long  we  know  not,  but  if 
the  money  he  gave  to  Mr.  Ellis  at  the  trial  at  Norristown  was 
)iisown,you  may  presume  it  was  a considerable  time — if  you 
take  the  sum  according  to  Mr.  Ellis’  evidence  there,  it  was  fifty; 
if  according  to  his  evidence  now,  it  was  thirty  dollars.  Jack  is 
now  a competent  vvitness.to  any  part  of  the  case — by  their  not 
producing  or  taking  his  evidence,  or  examining  any  witness  to 
show  the  account  Jack  gave  of  Jhmself,  or  what  other  reason 
the  defendants  had  for  believing  him  free,  and  prosecuting  the 
plaintiif  for  felony,  than  Jack’s  .assertion  at  judge  McNeill’s — 
you  and  we  must  consider  it  as  the  only  evidence  for  our  consi- 
deration on  this  part  of  the  case.  Justice  Tompkins  appears  to 
have  acted  on  no  other  evidence  of  the  fact  of  slavery  or  free- 
dom, the  whole  prosecution  rested  on  th.at  fact;  if  Jack  was  free 
the  defendants  might  have  been  guilty;  if  he  was  a slave  to  the 
plainlifi',  they  could  not  be  guilty  of  kidnapping.  There  could 
not  be  probable  cause  for  the  prosecution,  unless  there  was  at 
least  some  legal  evidence  of  his  freedom  made  out  by  oath  or 
affirmation.  Jack’s  assertion  not  under  oath  or  affirmation,  was 
not  even  the  shadow  of  probable  cause — to  justify  the  justice  in 
committing,  arresting,  detaining  or  issuing  a warrant  for  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  Jersey  party,  or  any  of  them.  Jf  a warrant 
issued  on  no  other  proof  it  would  have  been  illegal  even  for 
their  arrest;  a commitment  without  warrant  would  have  been 
without  any  authority;  a verbal  direction  to  detain  or  confine 
them  was  equally  so. 

IJoes  the  evidence  of  Robert  Tompkins  change  the  result.” 

It  is  your  exclusive  province  to  decide  on  his  credibility,  you 
may  believe  or  disbelieve  his  evidence  as  you  may  think  proper; 
but  in  giving  you  our  opinion  as  to  its  legal  effect  we  must  con- 
sider it  as  true. 

He  says  that  John  and  Sarah  Kinderdine  were  examined  be- 
fore the  justice,  but  does  not  state  what  evidence  was  given, 
and  no  paper  or  book  containing  it  was  given  in  evidence;  this 
removes  one  constitutional  objection — but  it  leaves  the  proceed- 
ings open  to  another  fatal  one,  the  want  of  probable  cause  on 
which  to  issue  a warrant  or  order  of  arrest.  This  witness  does 
not  state  whether  any  of  the  other  party  was  pre.^ent  or  not. 
This  is  an  all  important  matter.  The  ninth  section  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  constitution  provides, ‘That  in  all  criminal  prose- 
cutions the  accused  hath  a right  to  be  heard  by  himself  and 
counsel,  to  demand  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation 
against  liim  and  to  meet  the  witnesses  face  to  face.” 

The  sixth  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides,  “that  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation  against  him,  and  to 
be  confronted  with  the  witnesses.” 

It  is  therefore  incumbent  on  the  defendants  to  satisfy  you  that 
the  parties  accused  before  the  justice,  were  present  on  the  exa- 
mination of  the  witnesses  against  them;  if  it  took  place  before 
they  were  brought  before  him  and  was  not  read  to  them  or  in- 
formation given  to  them  of  its  substance;  or  if  it  was  h.ad  after 
they  left  the  office  or  done  at  any  time,  as  a color  or  cover  for 
the  proceedings  which  took  place  without  the  presence  or  know- 
ledge of  the  accused,  it  w.as  not  only  titterly  lawless  but  .aggra- 
vated by  being  done  under  the  pretence  of  conformity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution. 

As  to  all  the  proceedings  then  of  the  defendants  which  took 
place  either  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  Jersey  party  before  the 
jf  sticc  or  judge  to  prove  the  property  of  the  plaintiff  or  to  estab- 
lish a charge  of  kidnapping;  we  instruct  you  without  hesitation, 
that  they  were  without  any  warrant  or  authority  of  law,  wholly 
unqualified  and  illegal. 

We  will  now  inquire  whether  there  was  any  lawful  course  to 
arrest  on  any  other  ground. 

If  J.ack  was  the  slave  or  servant  of  Mr.  Johnson,  if  he  ab- 
sconded from  his  residence  in  New  Jersey  to  this  state,  he  was 
entitled  to  neither  relief  or  shelter  by  the  abolition  act,  it  vyas 
prohibited  by  law,  to  harbor,  deal  with,  conceal  or  enqilny  him, 
without  notice  to  his  master,  (if  known)  under  a severe  daily 
penaitv.  The  laws  of  the  state  recognized  him  as  the  property 
*)f  the  plaintiff  which  he  had  a right  to  take  away  from  this  state 
to  his  residence.  The  1st  section  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  the  con- 
stitution of  Pennsylvania  declares,  “tliM  all  men  have  the  inhe- 
^•ent  and  indefeasible  right  of  enjoying  and  defending  life  and 
liberty,  of  acquiring,  possessing  and  protecting  property,”  “that 
no  man  cun  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property  but  by  the 
judgment  o^his  peers,  or  tJie  law  of  the  laud.”  Sect.  9. 


“That  the  right  of  citizens  to  bear  arms  in  defence  of  them-, 
selves  and  the  slate  shall  not  lie  questioned.”  See.  21. 

The  second  section  of  the  4th  article  of  the  constitution  of  the 
U.  States  declares  “tiie  citizens  of  each  state  .shall  be  entitled  to 
all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  staie.s.” 
Tlie  Hiili  section  of  the  1st  article  prohibits  any  state  from 
pa>sing  any  law  “vvbidi  impairs  the  obligation  of  a contract.” 
The  second  amendment  provides,  “that  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  keep  and  hear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed.” 

'J’he  sixth,  “that  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  liberty  or  pro- 
perty,' without  «lue  process  of  law.” 

In  addition  to  these  rights  Mr.  Johnson  had  one  other  import- 
ant one  to  which  we  invite  your  special  attention,  and  a com- 
parison of  the  right  given  and  duty  enjoined  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Slates  with  the  eleventh  section  of  the  abolition 
.act  of  1780. 

“No  person  held  to  serve  or  l.abor  in  one  state  under  the  laws 
thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party,  to  whom  such  labor  or 
service  shall  be  due.”  4th  art.  sec.  2,  clause  3. 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  the  constitution,  the  act  of  con- 
gress of  the  12lh  February,  1793,  was  passed,  not  to  restrain  the 
rights  of  the  master,  but  to  give  him  the  aid  of  a law  to  enforce 
them.  This  law  has  been  read  to  you,  together  with  the  opi- 
nion of  our  respected  predecessors,  in  the  case  of  Hill  vs.  Law, 
to  which  vve  give  our  entire  assent,  so  far  as  it  affirms  the  un- 
qualified right  of  the  master  to  seize,  secure  and  remove  kis  fu- 
gitive slave.*  Do  you  perceive  in  this  any  thing  discordant  with 
the  feelings,  the  spirit,  the  policy,  or  the  legi.slaiion  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  manifested  in  tlie  abolition  act,  or  the  one  passed  to 
amend  and  explain  it.  Do  these  constitutional  and  legal  provi- 
sions give  any  right  to  the  plaintiff,  or  enjoin  any  duty  on  others, 
whicli  are  notthe  fundamental  principles  of  her  own  law.s,  as 
acted  on  and  enforced  in  her  own  courts,  as  of  paramount  and 
supreme  authority.  If  you  have  any  doubt,  here  is  the  opinion 
of  one  of  the  most  humane  and  benevolent  judges  who  ever  pre- 
sided in  any  court,  tlie  late  chief  justice  Tiighnian,  in  delivering 
the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  slate— Wright  vs.  Dea- 
con 5 S.  & R.  63. 

“Whatever  may  be  our  private  opinions  on  the  subject  of  slave- 
ry, it  is  well  known  that  our  southern  brethren  would  not 
have  consented  to  have  become  parties  to  a constitution  under 
which  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  so  much  prosperity,  un- 
less their  property  in  slaves  liad  been  secured.  This  constitu- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  the  free  consent  of  tbc.citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man,  whatever  may  be  his 
office  or  station,  to  give  it  a fair  and  candid  construction.”  Af- 
ter referring  to  the  constitution,  be  observes — “Here  is  tlie  prin- 
ciple—tlie  fugitive  is  to  be  delivered  upon  claim  of  his  master.” 
But  it  required  a law  to  regulate  the  manner  in  wliicli  this  prin- 
ciple should  be  reduced  to  practice.  “It  was  necessary  to  estab- 
iish  some  mode  in  wliieli  the  claim  should  be  made,  and  the  fu- 
gitive be  delivered  up.”  He  then  recites  the  act  of  congress, 
and  continues— ^“It  plainly  appears  from  the  whole  sense  and 
tenor  of  the  constitution  and  .act  of  congress,  that  the  fugitive 
w.as  to  be  delivered  up  on  a summary  proceeding,  without  the 
delay  of  a formal  trial  in  a court  of  common  law.  But  if  he  h.ad 
really  a right  to  freedom,  that  right  was  not  impaired  by  this 
proceeding— he  was  placed  just  in  the  situation  in  which  he 
.^tood  before  he  fled,  and  might  prosecute  his  right  in  the-state  to 
which  he  belonged.” 

This  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  law,  policy  and  feeling  of  Penn.eyl- 
vania,  as  declared  hy  the  supreme  court,  and  if  the  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings of  inferior  courts  and  judges  in  opposition  to  the  rights 
of  the  owners  of  fugitive  slaves  are  (luashed  as  illegal,  of  what 
nature  must  be  the  lawless  conduct  of  individuals,  who,  by  an 
assumed  authority,  undertake  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land.?  The  supreme  court  declares  that  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  would  never  have  been  form- 
ed or  assented  to  by  the  soutiiern  slates,  without  some  provision 


*Note  2.  Extract  from  the  charge  of  judge  Peters  in  Hill  vs. 
Law. 

To  carry  into  effect  the  constitutional  provisions  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  act  of  congress  of  February  I2th,  1793,  was  enacted. 
This  act  empowers  the  person  to  whom  a fugitive  from  labor  or 
service  is  due,  liis  agent  or  attorney  “to  seize  or  arrest  such  fu- 
gitive front  labor,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before  any  judge  of  the 
circuit  or  district  courts  of  tlie  United  States  residing  within  the 
state,  or  biTore  any  magistrate  of  a county,  city,  &c.  wherein 
such  seizure  was  mnde,  and  on  proof  of  owing  service  to  the 
claimant,  either  hy  affidavit  or  other  evidence  taken  before  a judge 
or  magistrate  of  the  state  from  which  the  fuoilivc  escaped,  the 
judge  or  ir.agistrate  of  the  state  in  which  he  or  she  is  arrested 
shall  give  a certificate  thereof  to  tlie  claimant,  his  agent  or  at- 
torney, which  shall  be  a sufficient  warrant  for  removing  such 
fugitive.” 

By  tills  it  clearly  appears  that  tlie  claimant,  his  agent  or  attor- 
ney, has  the  antlinrifv  of  this  la\V  to  seize  and  arrest  without 
warrant  or  other  legal  process,  the  fugitive  be  claims,  and  that 
witlioul  being  accompanied  by  any  civil  officer,  tliougb  it  would 
be  prudent  to  have  such  officer  to  keep  the  peace.  Whilst  thus 
seized  and  arrested,  the  fugitive  is  as  much  in  custody  of  the 
claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  as  he  would  be  in  thavof  a she- 
riff er  other  officer  of  justice,  having  legal  process  to  seize  and 
arre.st,  who  may  use  any  place  proper,  iu  his  opinion,  for  tem- 
porary and  safe  custody. 
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for  securing  their  property  in  slaves.  Ijook  at  the  first  article, 
and  yon  will  see  that  slaves  are  not  only  property  as  chattels, 
blit  political  property,  which  confers  the  highestand  most  sacred 
political  rights  of  the  stales,  on  the  inviolability  of  which  the 
very  existence  of  this  government  depends. 

The  apportionment  among  the  several  slates  comprising  this 
union,  of  their  representatives  in  congress. 

The  apportionment  of  direct  taxes  among  the  several  slates. 
The  number  of  electoral  votes  for  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent, to  which  they  shall  respectively  be  entitled. 

The  basik  of  these  rights  is — ’‘according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians,  not  taxed,  three- fifths  of 
all  other  jiersons.’^  So  that  for  all  these  great  objects,  five  slaves 
are,  in  federal  numbers,  equal  to  lliree  freemen.  You  thus  see 
that  in  protecting  the  rights  of  a master  in  the  properly  of  a 
slave,  the  constitution  guarantees  the  highest  riglits  of  tlie  re- 
spective states  of  which  eacli  has  a right  to  avail  itself,  and 
which  each  enjoys  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  slaves  within 
its  boundaries. 

This  was  a concession  to  the  southern  states;  but  it  was  not 
w ithout  its  equivalent  to  the  other  states,  especially  the  small 
ones — the  basis  of  representation  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  was  perfect  equality,  each  being  enlitled  to  two  senators 
— Delaw’are  had  the  same  weight  in  the  senate  as  Virginia. 

Thus  you  see  that  the  foundations  of  the  government  are  laid, 
and  rest  on  the  rights  of  property  in  slaves — the  whole  structure 
must  fall  by  disturbing  the  corner  stones — if  federal  numbers 
cease  to  be  respected  or  held  sacred  in  questions  of  properly  or 
government,  the  rights  of  the  smajl  stales  must  disappear  and 
the  government  and  union  dissolve  by  the  prostration  of  its 
laws  before  the  usurped  authority  of  individuals. 

VVe  shall  pursue  this  subject  no  further  in  its  bearing  on  the 
political  rights  of  tiie  stales  composing  the  union — in  recalling 
your  attention  to  these  rights  which  are  the  subject  of  this  con- 
troversy vve  declare  to  you  as  the  law  of  the  case,  that  they  are 
inherent  and  unalienable,  so  recognized  by  all  our  fundamental 
laws. 

The  constitution  of  the  state  or  union,  is  not  the  source  of 
these  rights  or  the  others  to  w’hich  we  have  referred  you,  they 
existed  in  their  plenitude  before  any  constitutions,  which  do 
not  create,  but  protect  and  secure  them  against  any  violation 
by  the  legislatures  or  courts,  in  making,  expounding  or  admi- 
nistering laws. 

The  nature  of  this  case,  its  history,  and  the  course  of  the  ar- 
gument call  on  us  to  declare  explicitly  what  is  the  effect  of  a 
constitutional  protection  or  guaranty  of  any  right  or  the  injunc- 
tion of  any  duty.  The  26th  section  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  is  in  these  words  “To  guard  against 
transgressions  of  the  high  powers  we  have  delegated,  we  declare 
(we  the  people  of  Pennsylvania),  that  every  thing  in  this  article 
is  excepted  out  of  the  general  powers  of  government  and  shall 
forever  remain  inviolate.”  A higher  power  “declares  this  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  shall  be  made 
in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and 
the  judges  in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing  in  the 
constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing,” 6 art.  2 clause  const.  U.  S. 

An  amendment  of  the  constitution  is  of  still  higher  anthority, 
for  it  has  the  effect  of  controlling  and  repealing  the  express  pro 
visions  of  the  constitution  authorizing  a power  to  be  exercised; 
by  a declaration  that  it  shall  not  be  construed  to  give  such  pow- 
er. 3 Dali.  382. 

We  have  slated  to  you  the  various  provisions  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  its  amendments,  as  well  as  that  of 
this  state;  you  see  their  authority  and  obligation  to  be  supreme 
over  any  laws  or  regulations  which  are  repugnant  to  them,  or 
which  violate,  infringe  or  impair  any  right  thereby  secured;  the 
conclusions  which  result,  are  too  obvious  to  be  more  than 
stated. 

Jack  was  the  property  of  the  plaintiff,  who  had  a right  to  pos- 
sess and  protect  his  slave  or  sf  rvant,  whom  he  had  a right  to 
seize  and  take  away  to  his  residence  in  New  Jersey  by  force,  if 
force  was  necessary,  he  had  a right  to  secure  him  from  escape, 
or  rescue,  by  any  means  not  cruel  or  wantonly  severe — he  had  a 
right  to  carry  awns  in  defence  of  his  property  or  person,  .and  to 
use  them  if  either  were  assailed  with  such  force,  numbers  or 
violence  as  made  it  necessary  for  the  protection  or  safety  of 
either;  he  had  a right  to  come  into  the  state  and  take  Jack  on 
Sunday,  the  act  of  taking  him  up  and  conveying  him  to  the  Bil 
let,  was  no  breach  of  the  peace  if  not  done  by  noise  and  disor- 
der, occ.asioned  by  himself  or  his  party — and  their  peaceable 
entry  into  the  house  of  Mrs.  Kinderdine  was  lawful  and  justi- 
fiable, for  this  purpose,  in  doing  these  .acts,  they  were  supported 
by  laws  which  no  human  authority  could  shake  or  question. 

The  power  of  the  stale  was  incompetent  to  impair  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  contractor  purchase  from  Ranley  and  Berrian,  or  to 
discharge  Jack  from  the  service  of  his  master;  he  could  not  be 
impeded  in  the  prosecution  of  his  lawful  pursuit,  or  restrained 
of  his  liberty  without  the  commission  ofan  offence  and  process 
of  law. 

Did  they  commit  any  breadh  of  the  peace.^ 

Joseph  Kinderdine  proves  he  was  in  the  house  when  they  en- 
tered and  took  Jack,  he  heard  no  noise,  and  did  not  see  them 
enter — he  informed  his  uncle  of  what  had  happened,  came  with 
him  and  his  aunt  to  the  wagon,  but  does  not  recollect  what  was 
said. 


Sarah  Rakestraw  testifies  she  heard  Issachar  ask  them  t° 
prove  their  property,  to  which  they  replied,  to  stand  otf,  and 
if  he  resisted  they  would  blow  him  ih/ough— if  this  witness  is 
credited,  it  shows  the  use  ol  language  rude  and  rough;  but  it  did 
imt  amount  to  a breach  of  the  peace  without  an  ofier  to  use  an 
offensive  weapon,  or  proof  of  some  act  done.  Had  such  ofier 
been  made  when  Mr.  Kinderdine  was  doing  an  act  which  inter- 
fered with  their  rights,  they  would  have  been  justified  in  using 
as  much  force  as  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in 
their  lawful  bu.siness — his  deirmiid  of  proof  of  properly  was  un- 
authorised, if  the  law  gave  him  this  right  he  would  also  have 
the  right  to  judge  of  its  sufficiency;  but  he  was  acting  in  his  own 
wrong  in  making  the  demand,  and  they  were  under  no  obliga- 
tion, legal  or  moral,  to  exhibit  their  papers,  and  submit  to  an  ex- 
amination by  him  in  the  highway.  A request,  at  a proper  time 
and  place,  and  under  circumstances  where  there  would  be  any 
probability  of  a candid  and  impartial  atteiiiion  to  legal  evidence, 
respect  for  the  rights  of  properly,  or  the  laws  of  the  land,  would 
if  refused  rudely,  have  indicated  a disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Jerseymen  extremely  reprehensible,  and  put  their  refusal  on  a 
very  different  footing  from  that  in  which  it  appears  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Miss  Rakestraw;  though  even  in  such  case  they  would 
not  have  been  compelled  by  law  to  show  their  property  or  au- 
thority, yet  rude  conduct  or  language  would  have  tended  much 
to  liave  palliated  any  excitement  or  violence  which  followed  a 
refusal  to  accede  to  a proper  request.  On  this  subject  there  is 
much  weight  in  the  remark  of  the  defendant’s  counsel,  that 
there  is  a social  law,  a law  of  decent  respect  for  the  opinion  of 
others,  which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  assertion  of  right 
— but  it  is  most  certainly  a gross  violation  of  this  social  law,  to 
rudely  demand  as  a right,  that  which  ought  to  be  conceded  only  to 
courtesy  of  manner,  and  propriety  of  time,  place  and  circum- 
stance. 

The  next  act  of  the  Jersey  party  which  is  complained  of,  is 
the  threat  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  Issachar  Kinderdine,  when 
he  either  had  seized  or  was  about  to  seize  one  of  their  horses 
by  the  head,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  them  in  the  road,  near 
the  meeting  house.  At  this  time  there  was  a crowd  of  some  ’20 
or  30  about  the  wagon,  and  shortly  after  the  plaintiff  was  struck 
in  the  head  with  a stone. 

Under  such  circumstances,  a demand  to  prove  properly  or  to 
stop,  was  most  unseasonable  and  improper,  any  attempt  to  stop 
them  was  unlawful,  and  would  have  justified  the  repelling  such 
an  attempt  by  as  much  force,  and  with  such  weapons  as  would 
be  necessary  to  their  safe  passage  to  the  Billet;  what  was  said 
or  done  by  them  was  no  breach  of  the  peace,  or  other  offence, 
which  in  any  manner  justified  their  arrest  or  detention,  5 S.  & 
R.  301. 

It  would  be  a severe  reproach  on  the  laws  of  the  stale  if  any 
of  the  acts  testified  to  have  been  done  by  the  plaintiff  or  his 
party  could  be  deemed  a crime  or  oftence,  it  is  our  duty  to  say 
to’  you  that  in  point  of  law  they  were  guilty  of  neither;  their 
conduct  did  not  expose  them  to  any  other  notice  of  the  law  than 
possibly  the  fine  for  doing  worldly  business  by  the  mere  seizure 
of  Jack  on  the  Sabbath.  If  that  had  been  the  only  offence 
imputable  to  them  by  the  defendants,  you  may  be  jnclined  to 
think  with  us  that  the  Jersey  party  were  not  the  only  persons 
who  were  expo.«ed  to  the  penalty — it  may  well  be  doubted  whe- 
ther it  was  a work  of  necessity,  mercy  or  charity,  to  proceed 
further  on  that  day  than  was  done  by  the  defendants  before  the 
Jersey  party  and  the  crowd  reached  the  Billet. 

At  any  rate,  travelling  on  Sunday  does  not  fall  within  the 
legal  description  of  worldly  employment  or  business,  or  any 
offence  within  the  law  cognizable  by  a magistrate,  5 S.  & R.  301 
— as  going  from  Mrs.  Kindordine’s  to  the  Billet. 

The  naxt  inquiry  is  whether  the  plaintiff  has  been  assaulted, 
beat,  or  imprisoned  by  the  defendant.s,  or  either  of  them,  and  by 
whom.  An  assault  is  an  offer  to  strike,  beat,  or  commit  an  act 
of  violence  on  the  person  of  another,  without  actually  doing  it, 
or  touching  his  person. 

A battery  is  the  touching  or  commission  of  any  actual  violence 
to  the  person  of  another  in  a rude  or  angry  manner. 

Imprisonment  is  any  restr.aint  of  the  personal  liberty  of  ano- 
ther; any  prevention  of  his  movements  from  place  to  place,  or 
his  free  action  according  to  his  own  ph;asure  and  will;  a man  is 
imprisoned  when  he  is  under  the  control  of  another  in  these 
respects,  or  either  of  them  against  his  own  will. 

It  is  false  imprisontnent  when  this  is  done  without  lawful  au- 
thority, and  such  imprisonment  is  deemed  an  assault  in  law, 
though  no  .assault  in  fact  is  made;  the  one  includes  both  offen- 
ces, the  .act  being  unlawful.  In  .actions  for  injuries  of  this  kind, 
all  parties  who  are  proved  to  have  taken  any  part  in  the  assault, 
battery  or  imprisonment,  are  principals,  and  answerable  for  all 
acts  done  by  themselves  or  by  any  others  concerned  in  the  trans- 
.action,  by  their  order,  consent,  or  procurement;  or  in  pursuance 
and  furtherance  of  an  object  or  enterprize  in  which  they  have 
all  engaged,  and  which  is  illegal.  If  two  or  more  agree  or  com- 
bine to  effect  an  unlawful  purpose,  each  one  of  the  party  is 
civilly  answerable  for  all  acts  done  in  or  leading  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  the  joint  object,  directly  connected  with  it 
or  naturally  consequential.  If  the  object  and  purpose  is  entered 
upon  and  commenced  by  the  parties  concerned,  and  other  indi- 
viduals, or  a crowd  assembled  in  consequence,  and  consummate 
the  act  or  join  in  its  execution;  the  original  parties  are  respon- 
sible for  their  conduct,  though  the  immediate  actors  may  be 
unknown  to  thorn,  or  have  no  other  concerted  agreement  or 
connection  with  them,  than  by  the  unlawful  acts  committed, 
intended  or  tending  to  effectuate  the  original  ot^ect  and  purpose. 
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If  a man  does  an  unlawful  act,  apt  or  likely  to  do  an  injury 
to  some  person,  and  an  injury  is  actually  caused  thereby,  it  is 
immaterial  by  what  intermediate  hajid  it  is  indicted,  rhe  drst 
wrong  doer  is  directly  answerable  to  the  injured  party  as  the 
immediate  trespasser;  as  where  a man  threw  a lighted  squib 
into  a crowded  market  house,  it  was  thrown  by  one  and  other, 
till  it  struck  a person  and  put  out  his  eye— the  man  who  drst 
threw  the  squib  was  made  answerable,  3 Wils.  407.  So  is  the 
law  where  one  man  publicly  and  unjustly  charges  another  with 
the  commission  of  an  otfence  or  crime  of  which  he  is  innocent, 
and  an  injury  is  indicted  on  him  by  an  excited  crowd. 

It  i.s  more  dangerous  than  tlie  squib,  because  more  apt  to  be 
attended  with  fatal  consequences,  and  no  cry  would  be  more 
exciting  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  most  orderly  community,  than 
that  of  kidnapping. 

You  will  then  understand  the  law  to  be  well  settled,  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  bring  home  to  any  of  the  defendants,  the  defi- 
nite act  which  has  caused  the  injury;  the  law  fastens  the  conse- 
quences of  any  illegal  act  upon  them,  which  they  have,  in  any 
manner  as  before  mentioned,  d*irectly  or  indirectly,  done,  brought 
about  or  caused. 

Their  mere  presence,  however,  when  the  act  is  committed, 
does  not  make  them  accountable  for  it,  without  some  particifta- 
tion  on  their  part,  or  exciting,  directing  or  encouraging  it — there 
must  be  some  evidence  of  their  acting,  or  causing  others  to  act. 
If  they  take  any  part  you  may  consider  any  or  each  of  them 
who  do  so,  answerable  for  all  that  is  done,  unless  you  are  satis- 
fied that  this  interference  was  unconnected  with  the  original 
and  principal  purpose. 

If  an  illegal  act  is  done  under  color  of  legal  authority  or  pro- 
cess, from  an  officer  who  had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  subject  mat- 
ter, or  whose  order  or  process  is  made  or  issued  in  violation  of 
the  law,  the  judge  or  justice,  and  party  procuring  it,  are  tres- 
passers, so  is  the  officer  and  all  who  act  under  him,  if  the  pro- 
cess is  void  on  the  face  of  it,  10  c.  76,  and  his  who  procures 
such  order  on  false  pretences,  is  the  most  aggravated  ease,  It 
is  not  necessary  toconstilue  false  ijuprisonmenl,  that  the  person 
restrained  of  his  liberty  should  be  touched  or  actually  arrested, 
if  he  is  ordered  to  do  or  not  to  do  the  thing,  to  move  or  not  move 
against  his  own  free  will,  if  it  is  not  left  to  his  own  option,  to  go 
or  stay  where  he  pleases,  and  force  is  offered  or  threatened,  and 
the  means  of  coercion  are  at  hand,  ready  to  he  used — or  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  apprehend  that  coercive  means  will  be 
used,  if  he  does  not  yield.  A person  so  threatened  need  not 
wait  for  its  actual  application.  His  submission  to  the  threaten- 
ed and  reasonably  to  he  apprehended  force,  is  no  consent  to  the 
arrest,  detention  or  restraint  of  the  freedom  of  his  motion — he 
is  as  much  imprisoned  as  if  his  person  was  touched,  or  force 
actually  used;  the  imprisonment  coiuinues  unlil  he  is  left  at  his 
own  will  to  go  where  he  pleases,  and  must  be  considered  as  vo- 
luntary, till  all  efforts  at  coercion  or  restraint  cease,  and  the 
means  of  effecting  it  are  removed. 

On  the  part  of  Mr.  Tompkins,  it  i-s  contended  that  the  plaintiff 
has  failed  in  his  action  as  to  him,  for  want  of  the  notice  required 
by  the  act  of  assembly  which  has  been  read,  Purd.  492. 

This  act  applies  to  all  official  acts  of  a justice  of  the  peace,  and 
must  be  liberally  cotistrued  so  as  to  give  them  the  full  benefit  of 
the  protection  intended  by  the  notice.  Though  the  act  done  is 
prohi-  ited  by  law,  and  a penalty  imposed,  a.s  for  marrying  a 
minor  without  the  consent  of  his  father,  5 Binn.  24,  or  arresting 
a parly  by  warrant  for  an  act  which  is  no  offence,  as  travelling 
on  Sunday,  or  jf  in  the  honest  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  he 
judges  erroneously  of  the  legal  character  and  consequences  of 
ar.  act  done,  and  treats  as  an  offender,  a person  who  has  com- 
mitted no  crime,  5 S.  & R.  301-2,  he  is  entitled  'to  notice.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  he  acts  from  improper  motives,  in  a case 
where  he  had  no  authority  to  act  at  all,  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  did  act,  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  acted  merely  under 
tlie  color  or  pretence  of  his  office,  and  not  by  virtue  of  it,  and 
no  notice  is  neepssary.  Nor  if  he  took  any  part  in  this  (irocecd- 
ing  without  intending  to  act  as  a justice  of  the  peace  in  his  offi 
cial  character,  or  did  or  directed  any  act  to  be  done,  in  a matter 
whereof  he  had  no  jurisdiction.  lie  must  be  clothed  with  offi- 
cial power  to  do  the  act  officially,  so  that  he  is  authorised  to 
judge  atid  decide  whether  the  offence  charged  has  been  commit 
ted,  or  whether  the  thing  done  is  punishable  or  within  his  cogni 
zance — if  he  judges  honestly,  however  mistakenly  or  ignorantly, 
he  is  entitled  to  notice  in  all  such  cases,  though  he  cannot  be 
justified  in  doing  the  act. 

But  if  some  things  are  indispensable  to  bring  his  official  power 
into  action,  and  those  things  appear  not  to  have  been  done,  his 
acts  are  null  and  void,  and  cannot  be  official;  as  issuing  a war 
rant  of  arrest  in  a criminal  accusation,  without  probable  cause, 
supported  by  oath  or  affirmation — the  power  to  do  this  is  ex- 
pressly excepted  from  all  the  powers  of  the  grtvcrninent,  by  the 
bill  f)f  rights  of  Pennsvivania,  and  the  amendment  to  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  Stales. 

No  act  can  be  by  virtue  of  office,  which  the  power  of  govern- 
ment is  incompetent  to  authorise;  it  rnu.«t  be  taken  to  be  by  the 
mere  color  of  office,  and  no  notice  is  necessary,  whatever  his 
motives  or  intentions  were.  It  is  for  you  to  decide  on  all . the 
evidence  in  the  cause  applicable  to  Mr.  Tompkins — how  he  act- 
ed in  any  of  the  .«cenes  wliich  occurr(>d,  you-will  consider  him 
a®  any  other  defendant,  as  to  all  matters  over  which  he  had  no 
official  power  to  act,  or  in  which  he  did  'not  intend  to  act  offi- 
cially— yon  must  find  in  his  favor,  if  all  his  acts  to  the  injury  of 
the  plaintiff  were  official. 


These  are  points  of  law  which  furnish  the  rules  for  the  deci- 
sion of  this  case;  you  will  apply  the  evidence  you  have  heard  to 
ascertain  the  facts  as  they  bear  on  each  defendant. 

In  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  re.speelive  parties,  you  cau 
decide  which  has  acted  within  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
law,  and  which  has  violated  it;  if  the  evidence  has  made  the 
same  impression  on  your  minds  as  on  ours,  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that  the  defendants  have  inflicted  injuries  on  the  plaintiff 
for  which  he  is  entitled  to  redress  at  your  hands.  If  the  rights 
with  which  he  was  clothed  by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  are 
to  be  neither  respected  or  protected,  you  or  we  cannot  be  pro- 
tected in  its  administration;  our  powers  are  derived  from  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  the  state  and  union;  his  are  from  the 
same  source  and  authority,  and  from  one  source  higher  than 
either.  That  power  which  can  at  its  pleasure  alter  and  rescind 
any  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  itself,  by  a constitu- 
tional amendment;  by  that  power  Caleb  Johnson  is  invested 
with  and  guaranteed  in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  which  can  be 
neither  infringed  or  impaired  by  all  the  power  of  the  state  or 
general  'government  so  long  as  the  supreme  law  to  which  they  • 
are  subordinate  is  obeyed.  And  shall  it  be  permitted  to  indivi- 
duals acting  under  the  impulse  of  their  own  feelings  and  passions 
to  do  what  is  forbidden  to  the  legislative  power  of  the  country, 
with  no  other  check  on  their  actions  than  . what  thdy  may  call 
the  social  law  of  the  place,  or  public  opinion.^  This  case  illus- 
trates the  effects  of  indulging  that  false  philanthropy  which 
prostrates  the  law  and  the  constitution  in  its  zeal  against  slave- 
ry; as  we  remarked  to  you  before,  it  extends  not  merely  to  make 
the  slave  free,  but  freemen  slaves.  The  plaintiff  and  his  party 
were  denied  the  use  of  a bed,  and  this  by  zealots  in  the  cause 
of  humanity  and  benevolence.  What  would  have  been  said  of 
Mr.  Johnson  if  he  had  refused  Jack  a place,  and  means  of  rest 
and  sleep — and  it  is  to  sanction  such  philanthropy  that  laws  are 
to  be  disregarded,  not  only  to  justify  the  defendants  in  attempt- 
ing to  liberate  Jack,  but  forcing  his  master  from  place  to  place 
as  a criminal,  prosecuting  and  now  denouncing  him  as  a felon. 
Though  he  offered  manumission  to  his  slave  on  the  first  night, 
and  has  since  executed  it,  the  defendants  did  not  then,  nor  do 
they  now  relent,  even  after  the  full  investigation  which  the 
cause  has  undergone. 

We  had  hoped  that  they  would  have  offered  some  circum- 
stances of  mitigation  or  excuse,  which  would  have  made  the 
question  for  your  decision  one  of  mere  compensation  to  the 
plaintiff  for  the  injury  he  has  actually  sustained,  without  giving 
any  thing  in  dantages  by  way  of  public  example,  to  prevent  fu- 
ture outrages  against  the  laws  and  the  constitutional  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  very  much  regret  that  by 
justifying  their  whole  conduct,  and  boldly  making  the  issue  be- 
fore you  one  of  right,  there  is  but  one  mode  left  to  you  by  which 
you  can  meet  your  duty  to  the  parties  and  the  country. 

If  there  are  any  rights  of  property  which  can  be  enforced,  ifour 
citizens  have  personal  riglits  which  are  made  inviolable  under  the 
protection  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  state,  and  union,  they  are 
those  wliich  have  been  set  at  naught  by  some  of  the  defendants. 
As  the  owner  of  property — which  he  had  a perfect  right  to  pos- 
sess, protect,  atid  take  away,  .as  a citizen  of  a sister  state,  enti- 
tled to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  any  other 
stale,  Mr.  Johnson  stands  before  you  on  ground  which  no  law 
can  take  from  under  him — it  is  the  same  ground,  on  which  the 
government  is  built.  If  the  defendants  can  be  justified  in  what 
they  have  done,  we  have  no  longer  law  or  government — f»nd 
if  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizens  can  be  thus  violated  with 
impunity,  there  remain  to  us  no  rights  worth  protecting. 

The  political  aspect  of  public  affairs  cannot  be  overlooked 
when  a court  and  jury  are  called  on  to  decide  on  constitutional 
questions.  The  country  has  happily  passed  through  some  ex- 
citing and  painful  scenes,  threatening  its  peace.  No  one  can 
tell  what  danger  may  be  impending  over  us,  or  how  imminent  it 
may  be — but  it  is  certain  that  there  is  much  cause  for  vigilance 
in  all  those  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  in  enforcing  its  provisions;  and  by  punishing  all  infraction, 
in  such  a manner,  that  it  shall  be  in  its  operation,  as  well  as  in  its 
name,  supreme — the  only  test  and  standard  of  right  and  wrong. 

As  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  United  States,  it  now 
rests  with  you  to  pass  upon  the  rights  in  controversy  between 
these  parties;  they  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  every  man 
in  the  community,  and  to  the  whole  countryf  as  affecting  its 
deepest  concerns. 

The  question  of  damages  is  exclusively  with  you — though  the 
defendants  have  not  given  in  evidence  or  urged  by  their  counsel, 
any  mailers  in  extennali(tn,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  they 
appear  to  be  respected  in  their  neighborhood;  they  are  members 
of  a society  distinguished  for  their  obedience  and  submission  to 
the  laws;  than  whom  none  other  is  more  meritorious  in  their 
charity,  bencvoletice  and  exemplary  good  conduct  in  all  the  re- 
lations of  life.  By  w’hat  motives  they  were  actuated  towards 
the  plaintiff',  who  never  injured  them  or  theirs  in  the  pursuit  of 
his  property,  is  hard  to  imagiiif! — it  would  seem  that  they  were 
impclletl  by  some  cause  not  disclosed  in  the  evidence  or  argu- 
ment of  the  cause — some  spirit  or  tone  in  public  opinion;  the 
temper  of  the  times,  some  erroneous  itnpressions  of  the  policy 
of  the  law  of  1820,  or  mistaken  advice  on  its  construction. 
This,  however,  is  left  to  mere  conjecture,  as  we  are  not  autho- 
rised by  the  defendants  to  place  their  conduct  on  this  footing, 
the  case  must  he  left  to  you  on  the  question  of  right,  according 
to  the  laws  and  constitution,  as  they  have  been  shown  to  you, 
and  on  the  question  of  damages,  as  you  shall  think  the  justice 
of  the  case  demands. 
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Od^TIie  president,  after  two  or  lliree  days  repose,  by 
the  aid  of  his  medical  attendants,  was  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  near  Bostpn,  on  the 
26th  ult.  where  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  faculty  of  that  distinguished 
seminary  of  learning — as  has  been  the  custom  on  the  visit 
of  a president  of  the  United  States.  After  which  he 
passed  to  Charlestown,  where  he  was  hamlsomely  receiv- 
ed and  escorted  to  Bunker^s  Hill — 'from  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  tour,  visiting  Marblehead  and  Salem,  &c. 
and  arrived  at  Low'ell,  where  he  lodged.  On  the  28th 
he  was  received,  in  much  form,  by  the  state  authorities  at 
Concord,  N.  H.  the  legislature  being  yet  in  session — but 
he  was  a good  deal  exhausted,  and  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  press  of  the  people.  Here  was  the  last  ])lace 
at  which  we  had  heard  of  him,  until  it  was  known  that  he 
passed  through  Baltimore  in  the  night  of  the  3d  of  July 
—hastening  home  to  Washington! 

It  appears  that  the  president’s  health  was  such  as  to  de- 
mand a rapid  movement  south,  and  one  that  would  not  be 
interrupted  by  calls  made  upon  him,  or  other  like  demon- 
strations of  respect — for  he  needed  rest,  and  he  found  it 
on  hoard  of  the  steamboats  and  rail  road  cars,  on  his  jour- 
ney. Instead  of  going  to  Portland,  in  Maine,  as  w’as 
intended,  he  left  Concord  on  Monday,  the  1st,  after 
breakfast,  and  arrived  at  Washington  at  9 or  10  o’clock 
on  Thursday,  the  4th  of  July,  making  a journey  of  474 
miles,  in  three  days^  very  considerably  recruited.  Such 
are  the  present  accommodations  for  travelling. 

The  vice  president  and  secretary  of  tlte  navy,  w ith  !Mr. 
Bonnelson  and  col.  Earle,  arrived  at  Washington  w ith  the 
president. 

The  addresses  of  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  of  the 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  of  the  president  of  the  university, 
are  among  the  things  which  we  have  laid  aside  for  record 
—for  we  regard  them  as  fine  specimens  of  what  ought  to 
be  said  on  such  occasions,  if  such  formalities  are  deemed 
“necessary  and  proper” — of  which  we  have  considerable 
doubt,  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  such  as  the  visit  of 
Lafayette— the  most  extraordinaiy  man  of  his  time,  the 
illustrious  link  betw’een  the  past  and  present  generation, 
a man,  indeed,  of  three  generations,  and  great  and  glo- 
rious and  beloved  in  all — the  pure  and  unquestioned  friend 
of  all  the  human  family' — the  brave,  the  disinterested,  and 
the  good. 

We  have  inserted  the  address  of  Mr.  Everett,  and  the 
reply  of  the  president,  at  BunJeer^s  Hill,  and  present  a 
brief  account  of  the  reception  at  Loivell,  because  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  which  belong  to  both  places:  for 
if  the  former  be  regarded  as  the  ^^Jilount  Hisgah”  from 
whence  success  in  the  revolutionary  struggle  was  first 
clearly  discerned,  the  latter  may  be  respected  as  a splen- 
did demonstration  of  the  victory  obtained  in  establishing 
the  right  to  '•'•regulate  traded’’  and,  as  our  disputes  w itli 
the  “mother  country”  on  that  subject,  caused  the  revo- 
lution, so  the  necessity  of  securing  tlie  benefits  of  the 
newly  gained  ])Ower  to  “regulate  trade”  brought  about 
the  adoption  of  our  present  federal  constitution:*  and  the 
battle  of  Bunker's  Hd I will  have  been  fought  in  vain,  and 
the  constitution  be  rendered  null  and  void,  when  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  not  j)Ower  in  the  federal  government 
to  defend  and  protect  the  virtuous  industry  of  the  females 
of  IjOwell. 

3Cf“The  case  of  Mr.  Pleasants,  “attached”  to  appear 
at  the  circuit  court  of  the  I3istrict  of  Columbia,  will  in- 
terest many  of  our  readers.  If  the  proceeding  ;s  not  re- 
tired from — important  results  may  be  expected  from  it. 


*To  “regulate  trade”  was  the  leading  point  made  by  Virginia, 
in  Jan.  1786,  when  proposing  that  commissioners  should  hold  a 
convention,  &c.  which  resulted  in  the  present  federal  union. 
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anticipation  of  obtaining  a copy  of  Mr.  Webster’s 
speech,  delivered  at  Cincinnati,  we  have  inserted  what 
may  be  esteemed  the  preliminary  matters. 

Mr.  W HITE.  There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  the  re- 
port of  tlie  decease  of  this  worthy  gentleman,  is  not  true. 
A New  Orleans  ]>aper  of  the  18th  ultimo  still  j)resenls 
his  name  as  a candidate  for  the  gubernatorial  chair  of  the 
state. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

Maryland.  A few  cases  have  appeared  on  the  line  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  above  Williamsport. 

Pittsburg.  A few  more  solitary  deaths  had  occurred  in  this 
city— our  latest  dates  do  not  show  an  absence  of  the  disease; 
but  afford  no  present  cause  to  apprehend  it  will  become  epide- 
mical. 

A few  cases  have  happened  at  Claysville. 

Kentucky.  The  Bardstown  Herald  of  the  22d  ult.  says,  that 
no  case  of  cholera  had  yet  occurred  in  that  town,  though  they 
had  been  very  numerous  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  Maysville  Eagle  of  the  27ih  says  “the  cholera  still  lingers 
amongst  us,  though  in  a greatly  mitigated  form. 

At  Flemingsburg  the  disease  had  not  suffered  any  abatement. 
It  was  tliought  that  one  sixth  of  the  population  W’ho  remained  in 
the  town,  had  died.  Among  them  the  editor  of  the  “Intelligen- 
cer” and  his  two  daughters. 

It  had  appeared  at  Paris  with  almost  unparalleled  malignity. 
The  town  was  literally  deserted  in  48  hours— but  the  flight  of 
many  was  prevented  by  disease  and  death.  In  like  manner  it 
burst  out  at  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  a watering  place  thronged 
with  visiters.  The  venerable  major  Bedinger,  a relick  of  the 
revolution,  lost  every  white  member  of  his  family,  including  a 
married  daughter,  and  a son,  a physician,  who  came  to  attend 
upon  the  family. 

The  cholera  had  not  yet  ceased  at  Lexington — but  had  so 
much  abated,  that  the  people  were  returning  to  their  homes. 
The  list  of  ascertained  deaths  in  this  city  is  awful,  the  popula- 
tion being  regarded.  There  died,  in  20  days — 186  whites,  164 
blacks,  and  25  lunatics  in  the  hospital — total  375. 

One  white  person,  6 Indians  and  5 blacks,  have  died  of  the 
cholera,  at  the  Choctaw  college,  in  Scott  county. 

A few  deaths  have  happened  at  Cynthiana. 

Many  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  various  parts  of  Kentucky. 
The  disease  seems  suddenly  to  present  itself,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly retire  without  any  known  cause. 

We  had  very  alarming  accounts  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
cholera  at  Louisville — but  it  seems  that  up  to  the  25th  only  10  or 
12  deaths  had  happened,  and  these  chiefly  of  persons  who  had 
been  attacked  on  the  river. 

Wheeling.  A letter  signed  by  the  physicians  of  this  town  (11 
in  number)  addressed  to  the  board  of  health  on  the  28th  ult. 
says  that  no  new'  cases  of  cholera  had  appeared  in  the  last  five 
da3's. 

Ohio.  Though  a few  cases  still  happened  at  Cincinnati,  the 
disease  had  not  at  all  assumed  the  character  of  an  epidemic. 

Tennessee.  The  cholera  had  ceased  to  prevail  at  Nashville 
on  the  19th — hut  cases  occurred  in  the  adjacent  country.  It 
W'as  bad  at  Pulaski. 

From  the  14th  Dec.  1832,  when  the  first  case  was  reported,  to 
the  20th  June  last,  there  died  of  the  cholera  at  Nashville,  1.58 
persons — of  whom  65  were  in  the  last  20  days  of  the  period 
given. 

Netv  Orleans.  A.-.stoamboat  had  arrived  at  Louisville  from 
New  Orlc.^ns,  which  lost  17  of  her  passengers  by  the  cholera. 

There  were  only  23  interments  af  New  Orleans  on  the  17th 
ult.  and  a .strong  hope  w'as  entertained  that  the  disease  was 
about  to  cease  its  ravages;  but  private  letters  inform  us  that  it 
was  still  causing  a great  number  of  deaths  on  the  plantations. 

It  is  .stated  that  the  use  of  calomel,  in  cholera,  has  produced 
almost  certain  death  in  Louisiana,  in  the  present  season.  Opium 
seem  to  be  chiefly  relied  on,  for  a successful  practice. 

Mississippi.  A.  M.  Scott,  governor  of  this  state,  has  died  of 
the  cholera. 

Missow~i.  Cases  are  happening  in  some  parts  of  this  stale. 
The  cholera  had  been  dreadful  at  Palmyra.  The  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  town  w'as  only  700 — but,  it  is  stated  that  120  deaths 
occurred,  from  the  4th  to  the  22nd  June! 

Texas.  The  cholera  has  appeared  in  this  country,  but  had 
not  yet  been  very  destructiv  e. 

Cuba.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  accounts  of  the  cho- 
lera at  Havana  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

Mexico.  An  arrival  at  New  Orleans  from  Tampico,  and  the 
“Courier”  says— a letter  dated  Tampico  the  7th,  states  that  in 
the  14  days  previous  to  the  6th,  there  had  been  500  deaths  from 
the  disease,  and  on  that  day  the  deaths  amounted  to  130. 
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This  fatality  we  believe  is  unprecedented  in  this  country 
The  town  of  Tampico  is  estimated  to  contain  3,000  souls;  by 
some  there  is  said  to  be  between  4 and  5,000  inhabitants.  On 
the  8th  (the  day  before  the  Emperor  sailed)  there  was  said  to 
have  been  183  deaths.  VVe  understand  that  it  was  generally 
confitied  to  the  lower  classes,  and  but  one  foreign  merchant  had 
died  of  it. 

A French  barque,  the  name  of  which  we  did  not  learn,  lost 
every  person  belonging  to  her  with  the  exception  of  one  man. 

The  rev.  Mr.  Avery.  There  seems  to  be  a foul  disposition 
to  persecute  this  man — though  acquitted  of  the  heinous  offen- 
ces with  which  he  was  eliarged,  by  a jury  of  his  countrymen; 
and  since  then  reinstated  in  the  performance  of  his  clerical  du- 
ties, by  a conference  of  his  own  church,  after  a full  and  delibe- 
rate examination  of  all  the  points — even  some,  perhaps,  which 
the  law  of  the  land  could  not  have  reached.  And  because  that 
we  thoughtlessly,  or  inadv(;rtently,  copied  a brief  paragraph 
which  insinuated  that  the  jury  had  acquitted  him  ratlier  on  the 
principle  that  it  was  better  many  guilty  persons  should  escape 
than  an  innocent  one  suffer,  than  because  of  the  strength  of  the 
testimony  in  his  favor — it  is  proper  to  recur  to  the  subject  and 
say,  that  facts  have  transpired,  since  the  trial,  which  go  entirely 
to  relieve  Mr.  Avery  of  certain  parts  of  the  testimony  which 
seemed  to  be  the  most  decided  against  him. 

The  AGKTCutTtrnAL  i?^terest.  Though  equally  friend- 
ly to  every  pursuit  of  the  laboring  people  of  the  United 
States,  we  have  naturally  had  the  greater  or  more  decid- 
ed interest  in  the  business  of  the  agricultural  class — for 
the  good  reason  that  it  is,  by  far,  the  most  numerous  and 
important:  and,  in  doing  all  that  we  could  to  excite  ma- 
nufactures of  iron,  and  other  metals,  wool,  cotton,  leather, 
wood,  earths,  &c.  &c.  the  fact  has  always  been  present  to 
our  mind  that  a (on  of  iron  or  a bale  of  cloth,  a pair  of 
shoes  or  a ship,  represented,  (for  each  contains),  a large 
proportion  of  its  value  in  the  products  of  the  land,  and 
of  labor  variously  employed  upon  it.  A bale  of  cloth, 
for  an  example,  worth  400  dollars,  made  and  consumed 
in  the  United  States,  as  certainly  represents  an  agricul- 
tural value  of  300  dollars,  as  60  barrels  of  flour  exported, 
at  5 dollars  per  barrel — because  of  the  ivool  contained  in 
the  cloth,  and  the  bread  and  meat,  &c.  -which  har>e  entered 
into  its  composition,  through  the  subsistence  of  the  makers 
of  it.  And,  if  the  vvliole  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  in 
our  country  is  worth  §40,000,000  a year,  as  has  been 
supposed,  it  is  fully  equal  to  an  export  of  thirty  millions 
worth  of  flour,  beef,  pork,  &c.  &c.  for  it  matters  not  how 
the  value  is  gained.  The  demand  at  Boston,  Providence 
and  other  eastern  cities  and  towns,  for  the  flour  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  much  ex- 
ceeds the  general  foreign  demand — and  the  wheat-grow- 
er can  discover  no  sort  of  difference  in  five  dollars  paid 
him  on  account  of  a barrel  of  flour  consumed  at  Lotvell, 
or  in  five  dollars  received  because  that  a barrel  of  his 
flour  is  consumed  in  London.  But  he  has  this  gi-eat  ad- 
vantage, though  all  are  not  so  sensible  of  it  as  they  should 
be,  that  the  market  at  Lowell  is  steady— -at  London  ca- 
pricious; the  first  may  be  depended  on,  but  concerning 
the  second  no  calculation  can  be  made;  and  there  are 
other  equally  important  reasons  why  the  home  market 
should  be  preferred  w hich  have  often  betn  urged  upon  the 
consideration  of  our  readers,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
on  the  present  occasion.  If  the  gross  value  of  all  the 
manufactures  of  iron,  wool,  cotton  and  leather,  in  the 
United  States,  be  125  millions  of  dollars  a year  (which  is 
pretty  near  the  real  amount),  we  have  the  representative, 
in  these  articles,  of  nearly  one  hundred  millions  worth  of 
the  products  of  the  land,  and  labor,  excited  to  render  the 
mines  and  the  forests — 'the  grain  fields,  and  hay  fields, 
the  pastures  and  ranges,  profitable — even  mines  of  gold, 
without  labor,  have  no  more  value  than  mountains  of  gra- 
nite. The  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  might 
have  been  purchased,  a few  years  ago,  for  a few  cents  per 
acre;  but  labor  has  been  applied  to  the  making  of  canals 
and  roads,  and  the  value  of  these  fields  is  immense — far 
greater  than  the  gold  fields  of  the  south,  or  southern  Ame- 
rica, or  even  the  diamond  districts  of  Golconda  and  Bra- 
zil. And  so  it  is — that  the  land  holding,  or  agriadtural 
interest,  has,  directly  or  indirectly,  an  average  of  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  all  the  leading  ar- 
ticles manufactured  in  the  United  States.  Every  steam 
engine  employed  depends  on  this  interest  for  its  fuel — 
every  wagon,  used  in  transportations,  relies  iq>on  it  for 
the  supply  and  subsistence  of  horses,  as  w'ell  as  the  sup- 
port of  the  driver  of  them — whose  food  constitutes  a large 


part  of  his  earnings.  But  if  the  driver  were  not  so  em- 
ployed, he  would  probably  be  a producer  of  food;  and,  at 
least  to  the  amount,  or  value,  of  his  own  consumption,  in- 
terfere with  the  general  market  for  food,  and  so  depreciate 
its  ])rice.  And  what  is  price?  It  costs  as  much  labor  to 
make  a busliel  of  wheat  at  50  cents  a bushel,  as  if  at  200; 
and  it  is  the  manifest  interest  of  the  grain-grower — the 
farmer,  to  build  up  a market  for  his  pi’oducts.  If  all  the 
people  were  farmer.s,  there  -would  be  no  market  for  grain. 
The  foreign  demand  for  bfead-stuft’s,  including  rice,  is 
not  efpial  to  2,000,000  barrels  of  flour  a ycai’ — and  what 
wotdd  be  the  price,  per  barrel,  if  every  American  citizen 
raised  biTad  for  his  own  family .?  J^ot  one-third  of -what 
it  is;  for  the  small  surplusses  happening  would  do  more 
than  sui)ply  the  whole  foreign  demand.  And  these  sur- 
plusses would  always  exist — (times  of  scarcity  excepted), 
because  that  the  closest  and  best  managing  farmer  must 
have  eo7?je  money,  to  be  obtained  through  the  sale  of  his 
])i’oductions;  and  hence  the  surplusses  would  always  be 
pressing  against  one  another,  to  reduce  price.  This  must 
be  clear  to  the  understanding  of  every  reflecting  person,  as 
well  as  that  a money-price  has  only  a certain  relation  to 
value.  The  annual  subscription  to  the  Register  is  five 
dollars;  but  we  can  much  better  afford  to  send  a copy  of 
it  to  a new  customer  in  exchange  for  a barrel  of  flour, 
than  pay  five  dollars  for  the  barrel  of  flour,  in  the  usual 
course  of  business.  The  former  would  be  the  disposition 
of  a surplus;  but  the  latter  bears  directly  upon  the  profit 
in  possession.  We  have  not  time  to  carry-out  the  points 
now  made;  nor  is  it  necessary  with  respect  to  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  think.  It  is  the  great  interest  of 
the  American  community  that  the  money-price  of  the 
products  of  the  land  should  be  high,  and  the  demand 
steady.  We  would  rather  that  the  ordinary  price  of 
flour  was  9 dollars  then  six  dollars,  and  of  cotton  15  cents 
per  lb.  than  ten.*  The  circulation  of  money  thereby  to 
be  caused,  in  extra  profits  earned,  would  enable  us  better 
to  purchase  three  barrels  of  flour  or  thi-ee  pounds  of  cot- 
ton-goods, at  the  high  price,  than  one  barrel  or  pound  at 
the  low  one.  And  besides,  every  kind  of  labor  would 
have  its  corresponding  advance.  Our  doctrine  will  not 
lead  to  extremes.  A glass  of  w ine  may  be  good  for  the 
“stomach’s  sake;”  but  a bottle  may  sicken  the  stomach. 
We  would  not  force  the  money-price  of  the  great  ne- 
cessaries of  life,' but  earnestly  and  steadily  encourage  \\ig 
production  of  them,  relying  on  as  a balance- 

wheel  to  regulate  all  affairs  between  producers  and  con- 
sumers. We  refer  to  the  home  trade.  The  intercourse 
with  foreign  countries  must  rest  upon  its  own  laws — re- 
stricted or  free,  as  reciprocated  by  the  parties;  but  the 
amount  of  it  is  small,  compared  with  that  of  the  internal 
commerce  of  a country.  In  the  United  States,  the  home 
trade  is  as  from  15  to  20  to  one,  as  compared  with  our 
foreign  commerce. 

These  bj*ief  hints  or  remarks,  have  been  caused  by  the 
reception  of  a letter  from  a plain  farmer  of  Chenango 
county.  New  York — who,  in  remitting  his  dues  for  sub- 
script ion,  w'as  kindly  pleased  to  hold  a little  familiar 
chat  w ith  us— -w  hich  we  are  always  thankful  to  receive, 
though  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  we  are  plac- 
ed, forbids  a reciprocation  of  such  courtesies,  in  most 
cases.  He  says — 

“The  advance  on  wool  in  Europe,  has  enabled  the  do- 
mestic ntanufacturer  to  give  a fair  price  for  wool  this  sea- 
son— ’and,  as  my  farm  is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the 

raising  of  wool,  I am  enabled  to  enclose  you dollars. 

You  are  on  the  right  track.  It  is  the  land  and  the  labor 
on  the  land,  that  must  be  sacrificed  by  an  abandonment 
of  tlie  protecting  system.  The  woollen  mill  is  precisely 
in  (he  same  situation  to  the  gi-azier,  as  the  flour  mill  to 
the  tillage  farmer.  Neither  could  get  on  without  the 
aid  of  tlie  other.  The  flour  mill  will  continue  to  grind  if 
w'heat  is  reduced  to  50  cents  per  bushel — and  the  woollen 
mill  will  move  if  fine  w’ool  falls  to  25  cents  per  lb.  But  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  furnish  the  wheat,  he  must  reduce 
his  rent  and  labor  to  one-half  its  present  amount  or 
cost — and  the  wool-grower  must  keep  sheep  at  50  cents, 
per  annum,  instead  of  one  dollar,  the  present  presumed 
fair  cost  of  them — but  the  w heat  cannot  be  supplied  at  50 
cents,  nor  the  wool  at  25,  witliout  corresponding  reduc- 
tions in  the  value  of  land  and  labor. 

*Except  on  account  of  bad  crops. 
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“As  you  are  in  the  habit  of  using  figures  for  proof,  I 
send  you  the  annexed  calculations.  I am  informed  that 
the  Oriskany  woollen  factory  will,  in  the  current  year,  re- 
quire 200,000  lbs.  of  wool.  I heir  agents,  (and  others), 
have  come  into  this  county  to  lay  in  their  stock.  To  sup- 
ply this  200,000  lbs.  of  wool  will  requre  the  whole  clip  of 

80.000  sheep — 2J  lbs.  to  the  head.  To  supj)ort  these 
sheep  will  require  530  grazing  farms,  150  sheep  to  each, 
which  is  a large  average  for  sheep-farmers.  This  is  a 
great  wool  county — estimated  to  possess,  at  this  time, 

280.000  sheep,  mostly  of  the  fine  woolled  kinds,  which 
have  been  increased,  in  consequence  of  the  manufactur- 
ing demand,  from  60,000,  or  thereabouts.  These  sheep 
have  taken  the  place  of  the  cow-pastures,  and  have  rais- 
ed the  price  of  butter  from  6 and  8 cents  to  12^  and 
15,  cash,  in  any  quantity.  If  these  220,000  extra  sheep 
were  destroyed,  and  their  place  occupied  by  cattle, 

36.000  cows  might  be  sujipoi  ted — the  food  of  one  cow 
being  equal  to  that  of  six  sheep,  and  their  product  would 
be  36,000  firkins  of  butter — but  at  a much  reduced  price, 
perhaps.  We  cannot  imi)ort  more  than  we  can  pay  for. 

I think  that  we  have  now  the  requisite  skill,  and  that  the 
manufacturing  interest  will  be  as  valuable  as  any  other — ■ 
as  the  price  of  flour  may  decline  from  5^  dollars  to  3 
dollars.  The  south  will  then  have  no  other  gi-atification 
than  in  raising  the  price  of  European  lal)or,  and  reducing 
that  of  northern  labor  to  the  same  standard.  The  pre- 
sent general  prosperity  of  the  farming  interest  in  this 
county,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  protection  given  to  ma- 
nufactures. There  can  be  no  mistake. 

“Moses  and  Joshua  warned  the  Israelites  that  when 
they  were  w’ell  settled  and  grown  fat  on  the  promised 
land — not  to  rebel,  and  forget  their  Lord  and  Protector. 
But  they  did  forget  and  did  rebel,  atul  their  sufterings 
were  great — until  a new  generation  destroyed  their  idols, 
and  returned  to  the  true  faith.  We  must  suffer — 'before 
our  eyes  shall  be  opened. 

“P.  S.  Where  a single  woollen  mill  gives  employment 
to  half  the  inhabitants  of  a county — nearly  40,000  free' 
persons,  can  it  be  doubted  who  are  protected  by  a protect- 
ing policy?” 

The  population  of  Chenango,  in  1830,  was  37,404. 
We  see  it  stated  that  the  sheep  in  this  county  require 
1,860  farms.  At  2^  lbs.  each,  they  supply  700,000  lbs. 
wool — 'Say  at  only  40  cents,  equal  to  280,000  dollars. — 
Wool  is  the  “crop”  and  profit  of  the  farmers  of  Che- 
nango, generally,  and  a very  handsome  one  it  is — at  fair 
rices.  But  the  county  also,  fully  furnishes  itself  with 
read  and  meat,  &c.  and  ha.s  many  manufacturers  and 
mechanics  who  keep  up  a lively  market,  at  home,  for 
the  other  surplus  productions  of  the  agriculturists,  and 
supply  them  with  many  things  which  they  need — the 
sur])lusses  of  all  these  being  likewise  added  to  the  general 
stock  of  wealth,  in  exchanges  with  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  preceding  letter  was  not  written  for  publication — 
hut  we  thought  that  the  facts  set  forth  ought  not  to  be 
lost;  and  hope  that  its  author  will  excuse  its  insertion. 

Important  facts.  We  have  adduced  hundreds  of  in- 
stances, at  different  times,  to  shew  that  duties  iiuposed 
on  articles  imported,  are  not,  necessarily,  taxes  upon 
consumers;  and  that  a reduced  amount  of  domestic  duties 
may  only  increase  the  profits  of  producers.  On 

this  subject  the  “United  States  Gazette”  says — “It  is  a 
fact  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  honest  0])])Osei-s  of  a 
protection  to  American  industry,  tliat  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  British  manufacture  which  are  admitti'd  at  a re- 
duced duty  under  the  altered  tariff,  have  advanced  in 
price  in  England,  so  as  to  cost  the  consumer  here  more 
than  when  they  paid  a higher  rate.  Stuif  goods  of  every 
description,  of  which  the  consumption  in  this  country  is 
imnr»ense  and  increasing,  have  advanced  full  fifteen  per 
cent,  and  coarse  woollens  generally  from  10  to  12^  per 
cent. 

“This  result  is  no  novelty  to  the  merchant,  nor  by  any 
means  unexpected  by  him;  as  an  individual,  the  change 
in  no  manner  affects  his  interest  injuriously.  The  price 
at  which  he  sells  an  article  bears  a regular  proportion  to 
its  cost  of  importation.  To  the  country  at  large,  it  makes 
an  important  difference.” 
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The  west!  About  forty-five  years  ago,  “Red  Stone 
Old  Tort”— -the  location  of  which  is  not  veiy  far  from  the 
centie  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  the  “Back  AVoods;” 
and  the  writer  of  this  well  remembers  the  departure  of  a 
resjiected  family  for  that  |>lace,  of  whom  leave  was  taken 
as  of  persons  now  proceeding  to  the  “Rocky  Mountains.” 
Next  Ohio  became  ‘■’■the  west,”  then  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
and  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  eutreme 
“west.”  But  the  “Father  of'Waters”  was  leaped  at  a 
bound,  and  what  is  now  the  state  of  Missouri  became  the 
west — then  Boon’s  Lick,  and  where  the  city  of  Jefferson 
now  stands;  the  west  was  next  located  on  the  Yellow 
Stone,  some  two  thousand  miles  from  the  Mississippi, 
but  has  been  removed  over  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
will  soon  have  its  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
river,  on  the  Pacific  ocean.  AVhen  that  happens,  “the 
west”  will  no  longer  be  heard  of.  In  the  present  journey 
10  the  west,  pretty  near  three  tliousand  miles  are  passed 
over  in  steamboats. 

A COLORED  CONVENTION  has  lately  been  held  at  Phila- 
deli>hia.  Its  chief  purpose  seems  to  have  been  to  foster 
and  extend  an  opposition  to  the  African  colonization  pro- 
ject, now  in  operation;  as  the  following  resolution  will 
shew: 

‘■'■Resolved,  That  this  convention  discourage,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  the  colonization  of  our  people, 
anywhere  beyond  the  limits  of  this  continent;  and  those 
who  may  be  obliged  to  exchange  a cultivated  region  for  a. 
howling  wilderness,  we  would  recommend  to  retire  back 
into  the  w^estern  wilds  and  fell  the  native  forests  of  Ame- 
rica, where  the  plo'iighshare  of  prejudice  has  as  yet  been 
unable  to  penetrate  the  soil — ^and  where  they  can  dwell  in 
peaceful  retirement,  under  their  own  vine  and  under  their 
own  fig-tree.” 

()C|=lt  is  in  Africa  or  the  West  Indies,  only,  that  the 
people  of  color  can  expect  to  possess  the  rights  of  self- 
government,  in  becoming  a nation;  and,  without  that,  we 
regard  it  as  morally  impossible  that  they  can  obtain  a 
much  improved  character  or  standing  amongst  men. 
The  “ploughshare  of  prejudice”  has  forbidden  it. 

Liberia.  From  the  “Liberia  Herald” — “It  is  but  a few 
months  since  we  noticed  the  erection  of  two  or  three 
warehouses  of  good  size,  on  our  Water  street,  and  among 
the  improvements  progi’essing  in  that  part  of  our  town, 
we  perceive  three  other  w'arehouses,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Nelson,  Cheeseman  and  McGill,  ready  to  receive  their 
roofs.  The  great  rise  of  property  in  this  part  of  the 
town  would  astonish  many  across  the  Atlantic,  who  pre- 
tend to  believe  that  land  can  be  purchased  for  a mere 
trifle  in  this  colony.” 

A “high  school”  was  about  to  be  established  in  Liberia, 
through  the  bounty  of  Henry  Sheldon,  of  New  York,  who 
has  given  $2,000  foi*  that  jiurpose.  Common  scliools 
are  abundant;  and  there  is  a free  school  for  recaptured 
Africans. 

I'he  “Herald”  notices  the  suicide  of  a famous  slave 
trader,  John  Ormond,  of  Bangoland,  Rio  Pongas.  It  is 
supposed  that  he  had  shipped  2,000  slaves  in  the  last  four 
3'ears.  It  does  appear  as  if  there  was  an  especial  Provi- 
dence over  the  affairs  of  the  dealers  in  human  blood.  In 
almost  every  case  that  we  have  heard  of,  these  wicked 
men  have  had  their  punishment  in  this  world;  and  often, 
like  Ormond,  been  bniried  into  the  next,  by  acts  of  vio- 
lence, committed  by  themselves  or  others. 

Statistics.  The  intelligent  part  of  the  community 
will  be  much  gratified  with  the  following  annunciation, 
in  the  “National  Gazette” — ■ 

The  hon.  is  engaged  on  a continuation 

of  his  valuable  “Statistics  of  the  United  States.”  He 
will  use  the  latest  materials,  and  particularly  exhibit  the 
condition  of  our  West  India  trade  since  Mr.  McLane’* 
agreement. 

Hurl  Gate,  or  Hell  Gate.  AVe  learn  from  the 
Providence  Journal,  that  the  steamboat  Providence  met 
with  an  accident  on  the  24th  ult.  which,  had  she  not  been 
an  excellent  vessel,  must  have  resulted  in  very  serious 
consequences.  “When  about  to  enter  Hurl  Gate,  on  her 
way  to  New  Amrk,  very  early  in  the  morning,  the  w'ea- 
ther  suddenly  became  very  thick  and  dark;  and  from 
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some  cause  she  was  driven  from  her  course,  and  struck 
on  the  well  known  rock  called  the  Hog’s  Back.  She 
was  under  her  common  pressure  of  steam  and  struck  the 
rock  with  tremendous  force.  Some  idea  of  the  force  of 
the  blow  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  the  best  bow- 
er chain  cable,  box  and  all,  was  driven  with  such  vio- 
lence against  the  railing,  as  to  take  the  railing  with  it 
into  the  sea.  The  tables  ytid  chairs  were  overturned,  and 
scattered  in  every  direction — the  crockery  and  glass  ware 
were  broken  to  pieces — the  piano  forte  in  the  ladies’ 
cabin  had  its  legs  broken  off,  and  the  passengers  were 
thrown  completely  out  of  their  berths.  The  scene  is  de- 
scribed as  one  of  universal  terror  and  confusion,  but  hap- 
pily no  person  was  seriously  injured;  indeed  we  have 
heard  of  no  injury  to  any  one,  but  capt.  'I'hayer,  and  he 
was  but  slightly  hurt.  The  boat  soon  proceeded  on  her 
way,  and  it  is  thought  she  has  received  little  damage. 
No  blame,  we  believe,  is  attributed  to  any  one.” 

New  Hampshire  banks.  Absti-act  of  the  report  on 
the  state  of  the  banks,  on  the  first  Monday  of  May,  last, 
presented  to  the  legislature. 

Banks  . _ _ - 


Capital  stock  paid  in 
Real  estate 
Amount  of  debts  due 
Specie  in  the  vaults  - 
Bills  of  other  banks 
Deposites 
Bills  in  circulation 


22 

$2,271,308 

79,124 

3,390,826 

464,571 

86,013 

361,860 

1,238,643 


Red  River  Raft.  From  the  Louisville  Advertiser. 
The  Herculean  task  of  removing  this  raft  is  in  rapid  pro- 
gress. A letter  dated  15th  May,  and  written  on  the  the- 
atre of  operations,  states  that  thirty-eight  sections,  em- 
bracing fifty  miles  of  the  raft,  had  been  removed.  Tlie 
portions  detached  have  been  disposed  of  by  running  them 
into  the  low  bottoms  or  down  the  bayous  that  lead  from 
the  main  channel  of  the  river  in  the  lakes  on  either  side.' 
The  leaning  timber  on  the  margin  of  the  river  has  been 
taken  away,  and  the  small  islands  have  been  “unmoored” 
and  disposed  of.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  after  tin;  work 
shall  have  been  completed,  the  navigation  will  be  as  good 
through  what  is  now  termed  the  raft,  as  it  has  heretofore 
been  below  the  raft.  The  rapidity  of  the  current  has 
been  doubled  below  b}"^  the  work  already  done.  The  su- 
perintendent expected  to  continue  his  labors  until  the 
25th  of  June,  by  which  time  the  funds  appropriated 
would  be  exhausted;  but  he  felt  confident  of  going 
through  the  first  great  section  of  the  raft,  and  thereby 
extending  steamboat  navigation  about  eiglity  miles  up 
the  river,  cutting  off  two-thirds  of  the  keel  boat  naviga- 
tion round  the  raft. 

The  party  had  enjoyed  perfect  health.  Tlie  land  is 
said  to  be  excellent  and  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
cotton.  Millions  of  acres  will  be  greatly  improved  in 
value  by  the  work  in  progress.  We  only  regi*et  that  the 
ap\)vopriation  was  insufficient  to  enable  the  persevering 
and  accomplished  superintendent  to  demolish  the  raft  in  a 
single  season.  Though  it  was  supposed  the  work  would 
take  years  of  labor  and  cost  a million  of  dollars,  he  will 
effect  two-thirds  of  it  with  an  expenditure  of  less  than 
$22,000!  The  services  of  such  an  individual  are  invalu- 
able. 

Paris.  A table  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  the  twelve 
arondissemeuts  of  Paris,  during  the  year  1832,  which  has 
lately  been  published,  presents  the  following  results:  I 
the  course  of  the  year,  there  were  45,675  deatlis,  and 
26,346  births;  namely,  28,568  deaths,  and  21,322  births 
in  private  houses;  and  17,010  deaths  and  4,992  births  in 
the  hospitals.  Thus  one-fifth  of  the  population  are  born 
in  the  hospitals.  Among  the  births  in  private  houses 
there  were  16,553  of  legitimate  children,  and  4,769  of 
illegitimate.  In  the  hospitals  only  499  were  legitimate 
and  4,498  illegitimate.  Thus  of  the  total  births  above 
one-thiid  were  illegitimate  children.  The  deaths  exceed 
the  births  by  19,371;  Init  by  subtracting  about  I6,00t)  oc- 
casioned by  the  cholera,  there  remain  nearly  25,000 
deaths,  which  number  corresi»onds  with  that  of  former 
years. 

The  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  11th  and  12th  arondissements 
lost  in  private  houses  in  1832,  the  22d  part  of  their  popu- 


lation, whilst  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th  and  6th,  lost  but 
one  34th.  This  disproportion  becomes  still  greater,  if, 
to  the  number  of  deaths  in  private  houses  we  add  those 
which  took  place  in  the  hospitals,  and  which  chiefly  con- 
sisted of  individuals  belonging  to  the  last  six  arondisse- 
ments of  Paris.  The  arondissements  where  the  mor- 
tality was  greatest,  arc  the  most  uidiealthy  quartei’s  of 
Paris,  where  the  streets  are  narrow  and  the  houses  very 

lofty.  

Algiers.  The  Frencli  editors  are  very  indignant  at 
the  idea  which  eai'l  Grey  conveyed  in  the  British  house 
of  lords,  of  a relinquishment  of  Algiers  by  France.  They 

“It  is  a great  fault  to  have  opened  negotiations  on  such 
a question.  France  is  mistressat  home,  and  has  no  more 
occasion  to  apply  to  the  English  for  the  investiture  of  Al- 
giers, than  they  had  to  apj)ly  to  France  for  the  investi- 
ture ot  Ireland.  We  possess  this  territory  by  more  libe- 
ral and  just  titles  than  England  possesses  Gibraltar,  Jfal- 
ta  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  Shall,  then,  France  be  the 
only  counti-y  in  Europe  that  has  not  her  right  engraven 
on  her  sword?” 

I The  circulating  medium  of  England,  for  a period  of  paper 
basis  and  a period  of  specie  basis,  are  thus -estimated  in  the 
Times. 

From  1810  to  1818  to  be  of  bank  of  England  and  country  bank 
P'lPt'f  -----  £45, *229, 000 

Silver  - - - - - . 4,500,000 

Balance  of  individuals  at  the  bank  of  England  - 1,672,603 

In  all  - - - - £51,401,603 

And  in  1830  and  1831,  (and  probably  at  the  present  time), 
£.52,523,815,  viz: 

Bank  of  England  . - . 

Country  batiks  - _ . _ 

Gold  in  circulation  - . . 

Silver  ditto  - - - . 

Private  balance  in  the  bank  of  England 


£20,142,005 

7.000. 000 

12^000,000 

8.000. 000 

5,381,810 


£52,523,815 

Opium  trade  at  Lintin,  in  18.32.  3’be  editors  of  ilie  New 
York  Mercantile  Advertiser  have  been  favored  witli  a state- 
ment of  the  opium  trade  at  Lintin,  in  1832,  from  which  they  an- 
nex an  abstract  of  the  monthly  sales,  and  the  aggregate  for  the 
year,  amounting  to  the  cnornious  sum  of  neaily  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  equal  it  is  supposed,  to  the  whole  export  of  tea 
from  China. 

Deliveries. 

- 1,150  chests,  valued  at 
1,314  “ “ 


January, 

February, 

March, 

April, 

May, 

■lune, 

July, 

August, 

September 

October, 

November, 

December, 


1,263 
1,.387 
1 ,237 
1,749 
3,256 
2,017 
2,007 
2,880 
1,748 
1,051 


$916,618 
985,083 
1 ,023.344 
1,069 >91 
961,242 
1,213,651 
1,682,531 
1,130,071 
1,115.180 
1.687;660 
1,270,988 
861,667 


Total, 


21,062  chests,  valued  at  $13,917,426 
The  largest  stock  on  band  in  any  one  inonth  was  in  July, 

1 1,503  cliests — and  the  stock  remaining  on  the  1st  January,  1833, 
was  5,110  chests. 

Speech  making.  In  the  vacation  of  parliament,  the  editor 
of  the  Spectator,  in  the  hope  of  assuaging  the  speech  making 
fever,  has  amuscat  himself  in  atbxing  to  the  name  of  each  mem- 
l)(!r  of  the  house  of  commons,  the  number  of  times  each  speaker 
addressed  the  Jiouse  during  the  last  session,  ami  the  coin  intis 
occupied  by  the  printed  repoit  of  Ilii  ir  speeelies.  Lord  Altboi  p, 
we  perceive,  spoki;  182  limes,  Cobbett  65,  [hmie  98,  O’Connell 
134,  Sutton  46,  Stanley  29,  and  sir  Robert  Peel  17.  Lord  Al- 
tborp  occupied  59  columns,  Cobbeit  41,  Hume  .55,  O'Connell 
197,  Sutton  7,  Stanley  47,  and  Peel  30.  'I’be  whole  number  of 
speakers  was  292,  and  the  whole  number  of  spceche.s  made  was 
1,776  [iV.  F.  Com.  Ad. 


Mrs.  Ann  Royali.  gives  ns  tlic  following  “taste  of 
I’.er  quality”  in  a late  number  of  lier  Paul  Pry — ■ 

IJ’ushington  ^•entility.  In  onr  last  visit  to*  the  war  tle- 
partnient,  we  touiul  from  a dozen  to  twenty  of  the  most 
slumielcss  ruffians  on  eartli  in  the  iiension  office.  Tlie 
oidy  to!era!)le  clerk,  was  a negro,  and  lie  blackguarded 
us  not  of  llic  office. 

[Some  one  has  proposed  that  Mrs.  Royali  shall  be  sent 
to  England  on  a tour,  to  match  Mrs.  Trollope’s  account 
of  the  United  States.  It  isn’t  worth  the  cost  and  time. 
But  and  if  it  were,  we  think  that  the  English  lady  would 
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mniiitaui  her  rank,  unrivalled,  in  deliberate ; what 

we  must  not  siiy  of  a ”] 

CaoMWKLL’s  OUATORT.  “Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  re- 
ly on  your  pikes,”  was  on  one  occasion  Cromwell’s  ad- 
dress to  his  soldiers  on  going  into  battle.  On  another 
occasion  his  general  address  was,  “Trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  keep  your  powder  dry.”  Equally  characteristic  was 
his  remark  to  his  fatigued  soldiers,  when  from  the  range 
of  mountains  called  the  Gallecs  he  pointed  to  the  fei’tile 
vales  of  South  Munster,  and  said,  “Soldiers  of  Israel! 
behold  a comitry  worth  fighting  for.” 

Outrage  on  an  Indian.  A late  number  of  the  Apa- 
lachicola Advertiser  states  that  three  or  four  desperate 
ruffians  attacked  the  house  of  col.  Blunt,  head  cliief  of 
the  Apalachicola  Indians,  at  lola  or  Bluntstown,  in  his  ab- 
sence, and  having  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  door 
with  axes,  jjlundei’ed  nearly  all  the  personal  apparel  of 
himself  and  family,  about  $150  woi'th  of  goods,  and  up- 
wards of  $700  in  cash.  The  money  was  a portion  of  the 
amount  received  by  him  last  fall  from  the  government, 
under  the  treaty  concluded  with  colonel  Gadsden,  by 
wdiich  himself  and  Davy,  the  chief  of  Spanewatka,  or 
Cochi*anstown,  stipulated  to  remove  with  the  people  of 
their  towns  from  Florida,  this  summer  or  fall. 

[Had  such  an  act  been  committed  by  Indians — what 
then?] 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

London  18lh — Paris  20tk  May. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

In  the  house  of  commons  a motion  was  made  on  the  16th  of 
May,  by  Mr.  Cobbelt,that  the  name  of  sir  Robert  Peel  be  strick- 
en from  the  list  of  members  of  the  privy  council,  in  consequence 
©f  his  being  the  author  of  the  bill  to  restrict  the  issue  of  bank 
notes  to  the  sum  of  five  pounds.  He  was  left,  however,  in  a 
marvellously  lean  minority — only  four  votes  being  given  in  fa- 
vor of  the  motion,  and  278  against  it. 

Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  M.  P.  had  left  London  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  of  the  people  which  he  had  called  at  Birmingham,  to 
petition  the  king  that  he  would  discharge  his  bad  ministers.  It 
was  thought  that  the  meeting  would  not  be  allowed,  because  of 
the  character  of  its  getting-up,  which  was  inflammatory;  but  if 
held,  it  was  supposed  that  many  vast  assemblages  of  the  people 
W'ould  follow  it,  for  similar  purposes. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  was  present  at  a grand  review  in  Hyde 
Park.  His  visit  has  no  connection  with  political  movements. 

A Paris  paper  says — It  is  not  true  that  a duel  has  been  fought 
in  London  between  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  The  duke  of  Orleans  having  made  use  of  language 
at  a ball,  which  being  repeated  to  prince  Bonaparte,  was  thought 
offensive  by  him,  the  latter  demanded  satisfaction.  Colonel 
Marbot  having  replied,  on  the  part  of  the  duke,  that  being  heir 
presumptive  to  the  throne  of  France,  he  had  more  to  risk  in  a 
duel  than  the  exiles  of  the  imperial  family,  it  became  a personal 
affair  between  M.  Achille  Murat  and  col.  Marbot,  who,  by  the 
by,  is  one  of  the  individuals  remembered  by  Bonaparte  in  his 
will,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor,  received,  through 
the  liberality  of  the  great  man,  100,000  francs.  No  meeting  has 
as  yet  taken  place  between  Messrs.  Marbot  and  Murat,  though 
at  the  departure  of  the  post,  matters  were  fast  approaching  to 
an  appeal  to  arms. 

The  university  ofLondon  is  much  involved  in  debt. 

Lord  Liffe,  who  squandered  one  immense  fortune,  has,  by  the 
death  of  a schoolfellow,  come  into  possession  of  another  of  2 or 
£300,000,  which  he  was  distributing  at  Rotherhithe  in  splendid 
entertainments.  His  personal  property  was  lately  sold  to  pay 
his  bill  at  an  hotel. 

FRANCE. 

The  Paris  Moniteur  contains  the  following  [royal}  documents: 
In  the  year  1833,  May  lOlh,  at  half  past  three  in  the  morning, 
we,  the  undersigned,  Thomas  Robert  Bugeaud,  member  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  major  general,  comtnandant  of  Blaye — 
Antoine  Dubois,  honorary  professor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
at  Paris — Charles  Francoise  Marchand  Dubreuil,. sub-prefect  of 
the  arrondissement  of  Blaye — Daniel  Theotiine  Pastoureau,  pre- 
sident of  the  tribunal  de  premiere  instance  at  Blaye — Pierre  Na- 
daud,  procureur  du  roi  of  the  same  tribunal— Guillaume  Bellon. 
president  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  and  deputy  mayor  of 
Blaye — Charles  Bordes,  commandant  of  the  national  guards  of 
Blaye — Elie  Descruinbes,  rector  of  Blaye — Pierre  Camille  De- 
lord, commandant  of  the  garrison  of  Blaye — and  Claude  Ollivier 
Dufresne,  civil  commissary  at  the  citadel — witnesses  called  in 
by  gen.  Bugeaud,  to  be  present  at  the  delivery  of  her  royal  high- 
ness Marie  Caroline,  princess  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  duchess  of 
Bcrri— (M.  Merlet,  mayor  of  Blaye,  and  Regnier,  judge  de  Paix. 
who  were  also  summoned,  being  in  the  country,  and  unable  to 
arrive  in  time).  We  went  into  the  citadel  and  entered  the  house 
inhabited  by  her  royal  highness,  and  were  introduced  into  the 
room  adjoining  that  in  which  the  princess  lay.  Dr.  Dubois,  gen. 
Bugeaud  and  M.  Delord  were  in  the  room  when  the  pains  first 
came  on,  and  declared  to  the  other  witnesses  that  the  duchess 


of  Bern  had  been  delivered,  at  twenty  minutes  before  three 
q clock,  alter  suflering  but  a very  short  time;  that  they  saw  her 
m labor,  and  receiving  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Deneux  and  Dr. 
Meniere,  Dr.  Dubois  remaining  in  the  apartment  till  the  delive- 
ry. Gen.  Bugeaud  then  entered  and  asked  the  duchess  whether 
she  would  receive  the  witnesses.?  She  answered— “yes,  as  soon 
as  the  child  is  w.ashed  and  dressed.” 

A few  ininutes  afterwards  Madame  d’Hautefort  came  out,  by 
desire  of  the  duchess,  to  request  that  the  witnesses  would  enter, 
which  we  did  imincdialely.  We  found  the  duchess  l>ing  in  her 
bed,  with  a new-born  child  on  her  left  side.  At  the  loot  of  the 
bed  were  seated  Madame  d’Hautefort  and  Madame  Hanster; 
Dr.  Deneux  and  Dr.  Meniere  were  standing  at  its  head. 

President  Pastoureau  then  approached  the  princess  and  ad- 
dressed to  lier,  in  a loud  voice,  the  following  questions — “Is  it 
to  the  duchess  of  Berri  that  I have  the  honor  to  speak?”  “Yes.” 
“Y"ou  are  positively  the  duchess  of  Berri.?”  “Y'es,  sir.”  “Is 
the  new-born  infant  near  you,  yours?”  “Y"es,  sir,  this  infant  is 
mine.”  “What  is  its  sex?”  “it  is  of  the  female  sex.  More- 
over, I have  charged  M.  Deneux  to  make  declaration  thereof.” 
And,  instantly,  Louis  Charles  Deneux,  doctor  in  medicine, 
ex-professor  of  clinical  midwifery  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  titular 
member  of  the  royal  academy  of  medicine,  made  the  following 
declaration:  “I  have  just  delivered  the  duchess  of  Berri,  here 
present,  wife  by  lawful  marriage  of  count  Hector  Lucchesi  Palli, 
one  of  the  princes  of  Campo  Franco,  gentleman  of  the  chamber 
of  the  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  domicilated  at  Palermo.” 

The  count  de  Baissac,  and  the  countess  d’Hautefort  being 
asked  by  us  whether  they  would  sign  the  relation  of  what  they 
had  witnessed,  replied,  that  they  had  come  here  to  attend  the 
duchess  of  Berri  as  friends,  but  not  to  sign  any  act  whatever. 

Of  all  which  we  have  drawn  up  the  present  process-verbal  in 
threefold,  one  of  which  has  been  deposited,  in  our  presence, 
among  the  archives  of  the  citadel,  the  two  others  have  been  de- 
livered to  general  Bugeaud,  governor,  whom  we  have  charged 
to  send  them  to  the  government;  and,  after  this  had  been  read, 
h ave  signed  on  the  day,  month  and  year  mentioned  above. 

Signed— Deneux;  A.  Dubois;  P.  Meniere;  D.  M.  P.  Bugeaud; 
Descrurabes,  rector  of  Blaye;  Marchand  Dubreuil;  Pastoureau; 
Nadaud;  Belon;  Bordes;  Delord;  O.  Dufresne. 

[The  duchess  would  be  shipped  for  Palermo,  as  soon  as  fitted 
for  the  voyage,  in  a vessel  of  war.] 

SPAIN. 

Nothing  important  from  Spain,  except  that  the  king  was  to 
review  25,000  men,  and  the  reception  of  the  protest  of  Carlos 
against  the  female  succession — with  the  usual  supply  of  robberies 
and  assassinations. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  war  between  the  royal  brothers  remains  as  it  was.  Mi- 
guel’s batteries  had  sunk  two  schooners  laden  with  provisions 
which  were  entering  Oporto. 

POLAND. 

The  people,  made  mad  by  oppression,  have  again  appealed  to 
force,  on  the  frontiers  of  Gallicia,  in  large  numbers — but  they 
cannot  hope  to  accomplish  any  good  purpose.  All  that  are  able, 
and  are  willing  to  labor,  should  leave  it. 

Paris,  20fA  May.  The  grand  council  of  Berne  has  proposals 
under  consideration,  the  purport  of  which  is,  that  permission 
shall  be  asked  for  the  Poles  to  return  to  France  who  left  that 
country  on  the  news  of  the  disturbances  at  Frankfort,  and  that, 
in  the  meantime,  a specified  sum  shall  be  allowed  for  their  sup- 
port. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

The  accounts  from  Constantinople  do  not  agree.  While  some 
say  that  the  negotiations  with  Ibrahim  had  been  broken  off,  be- 
cause that,  by  order  of  his  father,  he  insisted  on  the  cession  of 
Adana,  others  say  that  a treaty  of  peace  had  been  actually  sign- 
ed between  the  sultan  and  the  pacha,  on  which  account  great 
rejoicings  had  taken  place  at  Alexandria;  all  the  foreign  ships 
in  the  harbor  firing  a salute  of  21  guns.  Y"et  this  news  is 
doubted. 

The  second  corps  of  auxiliary  Russians  had  arrived  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Constantinople — another  had  landed  on  the  .^siafic  side 
of  the  Bosphorus,  on  the  line  between  Ibrahim  and  the  sultan. 
(y^Later  news — London  papers  of  the  ^d  May. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  question  of  the  expediency 
of  the  corn  laws  has  been  again  discussed  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons; on  which  the  London  Courier  says — 

“It  would  appear  from  the  observations  of  lord  Alihorp  in  the 
house  of  commons  last  night,  tliat  ministers  are  not  agreed 
either  as  to  the  expediency  of  maintaining  the  protective  corn 
duties  to  their  present  extent,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  imposing  du- 
ties on  the  importation  of  foreign  corn.  Earl  Ripon,  in  the  house 
of  lords  on  Tuesday,  distinctly  declared  his  opinion  in  favor  of 
a protective  corn  duty;  and  his  declaration  has  been  generally 
received  throughout  the  country,  as  an  intimation  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  cabinet  not  to  deprive  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
protection  which  the  present  system  affords  to  them.  Lord  Al- 
thorp  last  night,  expressed  his  doubts  whether  the  present  sys- 
tem of  corn  laws  did  afford  any  such  great  advantage  to  the 
landed  interest.  From  the  general  tenor  of  his  lordship’s  obser- 
vations, it  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  lord 
Altliorp  is  inclined  to  a sort  of  free  trade  in  corn;  and  the  princi- 
pal reason  of  his  opposition  to  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  of 
the  present  system  of  corn  laws,  is,  as  his  lordship  stated,  the 
un  fitness  of  the  time  for  such  an  inquiry.” 

The  cotton  duties  reduction  bill,  had  passed  both  houses  and 
received  the  royal  assent. 
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On  the  subject  ofnegro  emancipation,  a question  being  put  in 
the  house  of  commons,  to  ministers,  lord  Althorp  said  that  he 
was  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  state,  that  ministers  were  deter- 
mined to  persevere  with  the  question  with  all  possible  despatch. 

The  accounts  from  Ireland  represent  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  of  that  country  as  perieclly  tranquil. 

The  ministers  appear  to  have  a large  majority  in  the  house  of 
commons,  in  support  of  their  project  concerning  the  church  in 
Ireland. 

The  great  meeting  of  the  political  union  of  Birmingham,  call- 
ed by  Mr.  Attwood,  had  passed  over  without  any  disturbance; 
Mr.  O’Connell  was  present.  Some  strong  resolutions  were 
passed  condemning  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union  with 
Ireland. 

Kean,  the  actor,  died  at  London  on  the  15th  May. 

At  the  late  great  meeting  of  the  people  atSpitalfields  (London) 
some  disturbances  took  place  and  a police  man  was  killed.  The 
following  was  the  verdict  of  the  coroner’s  jury  in  the  case. 

‘‘We  find  a verdict  of  justifiable  homicide  on  these  grounds, 
that  no  riot  act  was  read,  nor  any  proclamation  advising  the 
people  to  disperse;  that  the  government  did  not  take  the  proper 
precautions  to  prevent  the  meeting  from  assembling,  and  that 
the  conduct  of  the  police  was  ferocious,  brutal  and  unprovoked 
by  the  people;  and  we  moreover  express  our  anxious  hope  that 
the  government  will  in  future  take  better  precautions  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  disgraceful  transactions  in  the  metropo- 
lis.” (Loud  cheering  in  the  room.) 

The  coroner  said — I do  not  know  how  you  can  say  all  these 
things  on  the  evidence  wl;ich  you  have  heard.  The  only  evi- 
dence which  you  have  to  show  you  how  this  man  met  his  death 
was  that  young  woman,  who  saw  the  stab  given  to  a man,  who 
was  acting  in  a laudable  and  unoffending  manner;  and  how  any 
one  of  the  jury  can  justify  such  an  act,  I don’t  understand.  I hope 
gentlemen,  you  will  reconsider  your  verdict.  You  are  not  here 
to  try  the  conduct  of  other  persons,  whether  in  the  government 
or  police.  This,  in  my  opinion  is  no  verdict,  (cries  of  oh,  oh.) 
Indeed  it  isn’t.  It  was  not  justifiable  homicide;  it  was  either 
wilful  murder  by  some  one  you  do  know  or  some  one  you  don’t 
know.  (Laughter,  and  oh,  oh,  wliich  was  suppressed  by  the 
officer  in  attendance.) 

Foreman — We  have  patiently  considered  our  verdict.  There 
have  been  confiicting  opinions  amongst  us;  but  we  have  all  anx- 
ionsly  compared  ouropinions — and  that  is  the  conscientious  ver- 
dict of  us  all,  patiently  and  carefully  formed  with  the  most  anx- 
ious deliberation. 

Coroner — You  are  called  upon  to  say  how  Bobert  Cully  came 
by  his  death,  and  the  only  evidence  you  have  to  decide  upon 
that  is  that  of  the  young  woman  who  saw  him  stabbed. 

Several  of  the  jury  exclaimed  “we  do  not  believe  her;  no,  not 
one  of  us.” 

Coroner — And  why  noC 

A juror — Because  she  was  contradicted  by  other  witnesses. 
She  said  she  was  two  minutes  talking  to  the  policeman,  and  it 
was  proved  by  all  the  other  witnesses  that  that  was  impossible. 

■ She  was  tutored. 

Another  Juror — She  was;  she  was  tutored  by  the  police.  She 
acknowledged  to  having  been  with  them  ever  since  that  day. 
Why  ask  us  to  give  a verdict  against  our  consciences? 

Coroner — You  say  there  were  no  precautions.  I think  there 
were  plenty  of  measures. 

A juror— There  were  no  measures  to  prevent  the  meeting; 
and  the  means  employed  to  disperse  it  were  disgraceful. 

Coroner — Well,  gentlemen,  your  verdict,  is,  that  Robert  Cully 
was  kiUed  with  justifiable  homicide? 

Jurors — We  do. 

Coroner,  (to  the  foreman — Well  sir,  I shall  strike  out  all  the 
rest.  [The  coroner  here  drew  his  pencil  across  all  the  words 
.that  followed  “justifiable  homicide.”] 

Foreman — I cannot  agree  to  that,  sir. 

All  the  jury — Nor  any  of  us. 

Foreman — Before  God  and  our  country — on  our  solemn  oaths 
— we  have  given  the  subject  all  the  consideration  in  our  power: 
and  that  paper  which  I have  handed  you,  contains  the  judgment 
in  which  we  have  unanimously  agreed.  If  you  strike  out  any 
part  of  that,  it  is  not  our.verdict. 

Jury — Certainly  not. 

Foreman — We  have  told  you  our  verdict;  but  we  would  not 
give  an  act  of  justifiable  homicide  standing  by  itself. 

Coroner — Well,  as  you  did  your  duty  by  giving  in  a verdict 
to  say  that  a man  is  justified  in  stabbing  an  nnoffending  man. 

Foreman — If  proper  measures  had  been  taken,  either  by  read- 
ing the  riot  act  or  proclamation,  or  any  other  means,  we  would 
not  bring  in  a verdict  to  justify  the  homicide.  Therefore  to  let 
that  verdict  go  abroad  aione,  would  be  very  dangerous,  and  it 
might  be  thought  we  justified  the  stabbing  of  a policeman  who 
was  legally  employed.  > 

Coroner — I think  that  is  the  fact. 

Foreman — No,  on  the  contrary,  we  wish  to  give  the  police 
every  protection. 

Coroner — What  von  call  your  verdict  don’t  sound  like  it;  I 
don't  think  that  a fair  verdict. 

S(  veral  jurors — We  will  not  give  any  other. 

Coroner — H is  not  a good  verdict. 

A juror — Well,  if  you  will  not  take  it,  you  had  better  dismiss 
us,  and  call  another  jury. 

A great  deal  more  of  the  controversy  between  the  coroner  and 
the  jury  is  given,  but  we  have  inserted  enough  of  it  to  show  the 
wh^e  spirit  of  fhe  proceeding.  The  first  insisted  on  a reconsi-  I 


deration  of  the  verdict,  saying  that  it  traduced  the  police  and 
the  government— the  jury  disavowed  such  a design,  but  would 
render  no  other  verdict,  &c.  After  the  verdict  was  recorded — 

The  coroner  said,  “Gentlemen,  I consider  your  verdict  dis- 
graceful to  you;  but  I thank  you  for  your  great  attention  to  the 
case.” 

The  foreman  bowing,  said,  “We  th.ank  you,  sir.” 

Thereupon  a number  of  persons  in  the  room,  which  was 
crowded  to  excess,  exclaimed,  “Bravo,  jurors;  you  have  done 
your  duty  nobly,  the  country  is  indebted  to  you!”  was  followed 
by  the  most  vociferous  cheering  in  the  room,  re-echoed  with 
prodigious  vehemence  by  the  crowd  outside.  As  the  jury  with- 
drew, numbers  of  persons  pressed  forward  and  shook  each  of 
them  eagerly  by  the  hand.  In  the  streets,  as  they  passed,  they 
were  cheered  by  name,  but  the  police  were  hooted. 

The  jury  was  occupied  in  this  case  from  10  o’clock,  A.  M. 
until  11,  P.  M. — and  very  much  exhausted. 

The  stock  of  wool  is  small,  and  the  price  high,  in  England, 
though  large  quantities  had  been  received  from  Australasia. 

A bill  for  the  better  observance  of  Sunday,  or  the  Sabbath, 
has  been  negatived  in  the  house  of  commons — objections  being 
made  to  its  details. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Cobbett,  respecting  sir  Robert  Peel,  (no- 
ticed above),  was  expunged  from  the  journals  of  tlie  house — 
295  to  5.  The  baronet  was  very  severe  on  Cobbett,  and  the 
latter  very  disorderly.  The  reports  of  the  speeches  might  amuse 
some  of  our  readers,  but  the  greater  part  would  feel  no  interest 
in  them. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Buckingham  gave  notice  that  on  Thursday, 
the  30th  of  May,  he  would  move,  as  an  amendment  to  the  go- 
vernment plan  for  emancipating  the  slaves,  the  following  reso- 
lutions: 

“1.  That  every  slave  in  his  majesty’s  dominions  has  an  inde- 
feasible right  to  emancipation,  without  delay,  and  without  price. 

“2.  That  from  and  after  the  21st  of  August,  1834,  the  anniver- 
sary of  his  present  majesty’s  birth-day,  slavery  shall  cease  to 
exist  in  every  part  of  the  British  empire. 

“3.  That  immediate  measures  be  taken  to  ascertain  the  actual 
amount  of  pecuniary  loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  the  owners 
of  colonial  estates,  by  the  substitution  of  free  labor  for  slave 
labor  on  their  several  plantations;  and  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  national  funds  should  be  appropriated  to  compensate 
all  those  by  whom  such  pecuniary  loss  may  be  actually  sus- 
tained. 

“4.  That  an  adequate  supply  of  preventive  police,  an  inde- 
pendent and  impartial  magistracy,  and  teachers  for  infant  and 
adult  scfiools,  be  sent  from  the  mother  country  to  all  our  colo- 
nies in  which  slavery  may  be  abolished,  the  expense  to  be  borne 
out  of  the  funds  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  support  of  our 
military  establishments  in  those  parts,  which,  on  the  entire 
abolition  of  slavery,  may  be  extensively  and  safely  reduced.” 

Portugal.  Pedro’s  prospect  of  success  are  said  to  be  bright- 
ening. 

East  Indies.  A scarcity  of  food  is  expected.  A letter  from 
Bombay,  29th  November,  says — 

“We  have  had  so  little  rain  this  year,  especially  in  the  Dec- 
can,  that  grain  and  forage  have  risen  in  price  greatly,  so  much 
so,  that  in  Poonali  and  other  places,  the  native  troops  have 
plundered  several  of  the  principal  grain  dealers.  These  dis- 
turbances have  occasioned  considerable  trouble.  The  natives 
(the  poorer  classes)  wish  government  to  fix  a rate  for  grain, 
which  probably  will  be  done.  A common  laborer’s  pay,  in  the 
Deccan,  is  from  three  to  four  rupees*  a month— a sepoy  is  seven. 
Grain  is  now  selling  at  3^  rupees  a maund,  equal  to  about  28  lbs. 
English.” 

Holland  and  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  former  has  agreed  to 
an  indefinite  armistice,  on  which  fresh  speculations  of  peace  are 
set  afloat. 

London,  May  22.  It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  that  we 
have  to  announce  that  a preliminary  treaty  was  signed  yester- 
day by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Hol- 
land. By  this  convention  the  English  and  French  embargoes 
will  be  taken  off  Dutch  vessels  in  the  ports  of  England  and 
France,  and  the  interruption  of  their  navigation,  on  the  part  of 
the  Dutch  government,  will  be  removed.  The  services  of  the 
English  and  French  united  squadrons  will  thus  likewise  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  intercourse  between  the  respective  parties 
and  Holland  placed  on  tlie  same  footing  as  before  the  French 
expedition  in  November  last.  The  Dutch  garrison  of  Antwerp, 
now  prisoners  in  France,  will,  by  the  same  arrangement,  be 
sent  home.  The  armistice  between  Holland  and  Belgium  will 
be  continued  till  the  deflnite  settlement  of  a permanent  separa- 
tion, and  till  that  time  the  navigation  of  fhe  Scheldt  will  remain 
free.  This  convention  has  been  agreed  upon  with  the  Dutch 
plenipotentiary,  and  was  sent  off  to  Holland  for  ratifleation  yes- 
terday. 

The  Polish  fugitives.  The  following  is  the  answer  of  the  Po- 
lish fugitives  to  the  council  of  Berne,  on  the  propo.sal  that  they 
petition  the  government  of  France  to  be  readmitted  into  that 
country: 

“Consider  yourselves,  gentlemen,  whether  it  is  possible  that 
we  can  take  this  step  without  injuring  the  dignity  of  our  iiation- 

*The  rupee,  for  common  use,  may  be  valued  at  .50  cents — but 
its  real  commercial  value  does  not  average  more  than  47a  cents. 

A common  laborer’s  pay,  in  fhe  East  Indies,  is  from  1.50  to  200 
cents  per  month — finding  his  own  provisions!  How  docs  he 
live? 
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al  character,  whose  guardians  we  are.  Wlien  we  left  France, 
in  order  to  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  oppression  of  that  go- 
vernnient,  we  did  not  do  so  with  a view  of  returning  under  the 
same  yoke,  if  we  might  obtain  an  asylum  tliere.  VVe  could  wil- 
lingly spare  the  noble  Swiss  nation  the  burden  which  the  pre- 
sence of  a corps  of  50  persons  imposes  on  it;  but  we  cannot  re- 
turn to  France  with  the  sacrifice  of  our  honor,  and  to  induce  us 
again  to  enter  France,  the  inhabitants  of  which  country  sympa- 
thise with  us,  the  law  which  makes  exceptions  to  onr  advantage 
must  be  first  repealed.  This  is  our  resolution,  which  I hope 
you  M ill  approve.  Accept,  &c.  . (The  signatures.) 

^‘Sai^inelegier,  Ji-pril  -25,  18.3.3.” 

Hamburgh,  May  17.  The  Russian  government  in  Poland  has 
published  an  ordinance  of  the  emperor,  dated  the  23d  nil.  by 
which  persons  ac.  used  of  certain  political  offences  including  the 
publication  of  false  news,  are  ordered  to  be  tried  before  courts 
martial,  the  sentence  of  such  courts  to  be  carried  into  execution 
as  soon  as  they  have  received  the  confiimation  of  the  viceroy. 

The  Warsaw  papers  also  contain  an  account  of  25  individuals 
belonging  to  the  late  Polish  army,  who  were  concerned  in  a re- 
cent unsuccessful  attempt  at  insurrection.  Five  of  the  party 
were  taken  by  Cossacks  on  the  frontier;  one  of  them  poisoned 
himself,  but  the  other  four  were  brought  before  a court  martial 
and  sentenced  to  death.  The  sentence  was  carried  into  execu- 
tion on  three  of  the  surviving  prisoners;  with  respect  to  the 
fourth,  on  account  of  his  extreme  youth,  the  sentence  was  miti- 
gated into  corporeal  punishment  and  hard  labor. 

Turkey  and  Egypt.  There  is  no  later  news  concerning  the 
affairs  of  these  countries. 

CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Asa  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  Philadelphia,  the  enterprise  and 
spirit  of  her  citizens,  the  public  improvements  in  progress,  and 
the  antici|iated  internal  advantages  in  our  city,  the  Commercial 
Herald  had  recently  two  articles  on  the  local  statistics  of  the 
city,  chiefly  relative  to  the  public  buildings  or  work.s,  recently 
completed  or  now  in  preparation.  We  extract  the  list,  with  the 


computed  cost  of  each  building  or  work: 

The  Fairmount  water  works,  cost  - - - $2,063,000 

Bank  of  the  United  States  _ - _ - - 413,000 

Bank  of  Pennsylvania  235,000 

Girard  bank  - 250,000 

Philadelphia  bank  50,000 

Mint  175,000 

Arcade  - 162,000 

University,  (new  buildings  only)  - _ - - 60,000 

Chesnut  street  theatre  75,000 

Arch  street  theatre  -------  63,000 

Franklin  institute  -------  34,000 

Schuylkill  Permanent  bridge  -----  300,000 

Upper  Ferry  bridge,  Fairmount  -----  110,000 

Arsenal,  on  the  Schuylkill,  below  South  street  - 150,000 

First  Presbyterian  church,  Washington  square  - - 55,000 

St.  Andrews’  church.  Eighth  above  Spruce  streets,  65,000 

City  prison,  corner  of  Broad  and  Arch  streets  - - 50,000 

American  Sunday  School  Union  -----  42,600 

Sixth  Presbyterian  church.  Spruce  street  - - - 30,000 

Baptist  church,  Sansoni  street  - - - - 33,000 

Baptist  church.  Spruce  street  -----  25,0o0 

Twelfth  Presbyterian  church,  Twelfth  and  Walnut-sts.  30,000 
Custom  house  and  stores  ------  97,100 

Farmers’  and  Mechanics’  bank  . - - - .50,000 

Commercial  bank  -------  27,000 


To  these  may  be  added  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  academy  of  fine  arts,  academy  of  national  scien- 
ces, masonic  hall,  city  library,  orphan’s  asylum,  widow’s  asy- 
’lutn.  Walnut  street  theatre,  Pennsylvania  hospital,  almshouse, 
hall  of  independence,  and  a hjiig  list  of  other  public  buildings, 
and  upwards  of  one  hundred  churches,  the  cost  of  which  we 


are  unable  to  state. 

The  following  public  buildings  are  now  in  progress: 

New  exchange,  to  be  completed  next  year,  architect’s 
estimate  $2.50,000 

Naval  asylum,  to  be  completed  this  season  - 250,000 

Penitentiary,  to  be  completed  this  season  - - 510,000 

County  prison  -----  228,000 

Will’s  hospital,  for  the  lame  and  blind,  to  be  completed 
this  season  -----  50,000 

Almshouse,  to  be  completed  next  year  - 7 to  800,000 

Girard  college,  just  commenced,  architect’s  estimate  *90,000 
Central  Presbyterian  church,  estimate  - - 58,000 

Bricklayer’s  hall  ------  11,000 

Moyametising  hall  -----  13,000 

South  front  of  Girard’s  square,  16  houses,  4 stories  high, 

with  marble  basements,  256,000 

North  side  of  Girard’s  square,  22  houses  - 200,000 

Rail  road  in  Broad,  from  Vine  to  South  streets  - 60,000 

Public  school.  Front  near  Pine  streets  - 10,000 

Girard  appropriation  for  improving  the  eastern  front  of 

the  city  500,000 


From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of  the  public 
improvement  in  progress  at  this  time  amount  to  nearly /owr  mil- 
lions and  a half  of  dollars . 

And  on  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  and  coun- 
ty of  Philadelphia— excluding  all  the  public  buildings,  all  the 

*This  must  be  short  of  the  true  amount — but  it  is  so  in  the 
“copy”  before  us.  Ed.  Reg. 


churches,  the  squares,  burying  grounds,  &c.  none  of  which  are 
subject  to  taxation — the  Herald  has  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
average  value; 

In  the  city  and  liberties  - - - - $95,063,057  50 

Penn  township,  Germantown,  Roxborough,  Ilris- 
tol,  Oxford,  Byberry,  Moreland,  Lower  Dublin, 

Blockley  and  Kingsessing  - - - - 11,872,350  00 


Total  $106,935,407  50 

—•••»»©  © e<n-. 

THE  LATE  MR.  TURNBULL. 

We  copy  the  following  from  tite  “Charleston  Mercury”  ofthe 
22d  ult.  just  as  we  find  it — as  a matter  of  record. 

“interesting  document. 

“At  the  late  public  meeting,  in  the  coarse  of  a feeling  and 
eloquent  tribute  to  Mr.  'TurnbulPs  memory — after  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  genuine  kindliness  anil  warmth  of  heait  which  all, 
who  knew  him  intimately,  acknowledged  and  loved— to  the 
pure  disinterestedness  of  his  patriotism,  his  freedom  from  all 
personal  rancor;  and  the  lofty  purity  and  generoua  chivalry  of 
his  motives,  gov.  Hayne  produced  and  read  a letter,  which  he 
had  received  from  his  deceased  compatriot,  immediately  after 
the  ap(iearance  of  the  president’s  proclamation — a time  vvhen  it 
was  expected  that  those  who  were  true  to  the  cause  of  Carolina, 
would  have  to  seal  their  fidelity  with  their  blood.  The  letter  is 
as  characteri.ctic  as  it  is  honorable,  and  w'ill  remain  among  the 
records  of  the  state  a proud  memorial  of  the  deceased.  We 
have  been  permitted  to  take  a copy  which  we  subjoin: 

“Jo/w’s  Island,  22d  December,  1832. 

“Sir — The  st.ate  having  called  upon  her  patriotic  sons,  to  sup- 
port her  in  her  present  arduous  and  unequal  conflict  with  the 
federal  government,  1 beg  of  your  excellency  to  order  iny  name 
to  be  enrolled,  as  a private,  amongst  the  volunteers — to  enter 
upon  any  service,  to  which  your  excellency  may  be  pleased  to 
appoint  me. 

1 however  submit  to  your  excellency,  that  my  untiring  zeal  in 
a cause,  than  which  ancient  or  modern  history  records  none  so 
mighty  to  save  the  liberties  of  a people,  entitles  me  to  belong  to 
that  corps  to  which  you  may  assign  the  post  of  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty, danger  and  honor. 

“I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  highest  consideration  and 
respect,  your  excellency’s  most  ot.’t  serv’t, 

“ROBERT  J.  7’TTRNBULL. 
“His  excellency  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  gov.  of  S.  Carolina. 

“The  reading  of  this  letter,  so  full  ofthe  spiiit  of  the  Carolina 
Brutus,  was  received  by  the  meeting  with  much  emotion.  The 
governor  stated,  that,  knowing  full  well  that  this  was  no  empty 
bravado,  but  -a  sincere  offering,  he  accordingly  assigned  Mr. 
Turnbull  to  that  corps,  which  had  been  chosen  to  form  a rallying 
point  and  forlorn-hope,  in  case  of  alarm;  that  Mr.  T.  immedi- 
ately came  to  the  city,  armed  himself  and  regularly  attended  the 
drills  of  his  corps;  and  he  added,  that  he  was  very  sure  that,  had 
a bloody  conflict  with  our  oppre.ssors  followed,  and  our  liberties 
been  cloven  down,  Robert  J.  Turnbull  would  not  have  survived 
to  moutn  their  loss.  None  can  doubt  this,  who  saw  how  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  rose  as  the  storm  thickened,  and  who 
heard  his  tone  of  proud  defiance  and  animated  confidence,  w hen 
the  frown  of  tyranny  was  darkest.” 

THE  CHOLERA  At" LEXINGTON. 

Extract  of  a letter  to  the  editor  of  the  ' National  Gazette,  dated 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  June  16, 

“On  Sunday,  the  2d  instant,  that  awful  scourge  of  God,  the 
cholera,  broke  out  in  Lexington,  and  its  ravages  have  been 
dreadful  and  desolating,  beyond  example — not  excepting  even 
New  Orleans,  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  informed,  that  not 
far  short  of  400  have  fallen  victims  in  about  14  days — atid  this 
too  w'ith  a greatly  reduced  population.  More  than  one-half, 
probably  two-thirds,  fled  soon  after  its  commencement.  Not 
the  intemperate,  not  the  dissolute,  not  the  wretched  and  pover- 
ty-stricken alone  have  fallen,  but  many  of  our  best  citizens — 
men  of  wealth,  of  character,  of  sobriety,  of  religion.  No  less 
than  ten  or  twelve  communicants  in  our  church,  and  I presume 
a proportional  number  in  all  the  test.  Many  of  our  most  wor- 
thy and  respectable  ladies  also; — among  them  Mrs.  Scott,  relict 
of  the  late  governor  Scott.  Thus  the  pestilence  has  seemed  to 
take  a more  elevated  range  than  it  has  usually  done  in  other 
places.  It  is  true,  that  many  of  the  lower  classes  have  fallen. 
It  has  been  very  severe  upon  the  blacks,  especially  upon  those 
who  were  free.  They  had  nobody  to  care  for  them,  and  money 
would  not  command  attendants.  But,  after  all,  no  more  than 
upon  others,  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 

“The  progress  of  the  disease  has  been  frightfully  rapid.  Many 
have  gone  to  their  beds  well,  and  have  been  in  their  graves  be- 
fore the  next  noon.  The  panic  has  been  dreadful,  and  the  nn)re 
so  as  it  was  wholly  unexpected.  All  that  could  fly,  fled.  The 
city  authorities  disappeared— no  hospital  for  the  poor  provider! — 
no  board  of  health  formed— no  medical  reports  made  or  required 
— and  now,  no  mode  of  ascertaining  our  exact  loss.  We  can 
only  guess  at  it  by  the  numbers  of  the  missing.  Stores  have  been 
shut — hotels  and  taverns  shut— public  houses,  printing  offices, 
he.  all  shut;  and,  in  short,  nothing  open  but  grave  yards  and  their 
jrremonitories — apothecaries’  shops.  Even  butchers  and  bakers 
suspended  their  functions,  and  country  people  ceased  to  supply 
our  market.  In  short,  the  general  cry  seemed  to  be  that  of  Na- 
poleon’s shattered  troops,  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo — ‘Saiire  gui 
pent.’  Our  physicians  are  either  ilead  or  broken  down.  Dr.  Dud- 
ley alone  I believe  has  stood  it  through,  and  is  still  on  the  alert. 
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Some  otliers  are  trying  to  follow  his  example,  a la  distance.  Dr. 
Cooke,  a host  in  such  .a  scene,  has  been  unfortunately  put  Aors  de 
combat,  by  a fall.  But,  alas! — the  most  they  liave  done  is  by 
way  of  ■prevention.  The  real  cholera  has  been  cured  but  in  a 
few  cases.  They  tell  us,  indeed,  that  it  will  yield  to  medicine, 
if  taken  in  season.  By  this  I understand,  before  the  disease  fair- 
ly sets  in.  They  can  cure  or  stop  the  premonitory  symptoms;  and 
this,  I think,  is  about  the  whole  amount.  If  the  disease  be  urt- 
der  the  control  of  medicine,  why,  with  some  of  the  ablest  physi- 
cians, as  1 believe,  in  the  United  States,  have  we  lost  400  citi- 
Kens?  If  the  disease  be,  truly  within  the  control  of  medicine, 
have  not  those  physicians,  who  have  devoted  themselves,  day 
and  night,  to  the  sick,  an  awful  responsibility  resting  on  them 
still  wired, ecincdl  But  1 h.ave  no  doubt  .all  h.as  been  done  that 
was  possible,  in  a state  of  society  so  completely  disorganised. 
The  general  suftering  has  been  great,  and  individual  suffering 
beyond  description.  No  paper  has  been  printed,  or  handbill  is- 
sued, because  there  was  nobody  to  do  it.  All  was  consternation 
and  dism.ay.  Some,  who  ded,  were  soon  brought  back  on  the 
bier — others  were  buried  in  the  country.  Graves  could  not  be 
dug,  nor  coffins  made,  so  fast  as  they  were  wanted.  A number 
of  eoilins,  or  boxes,  were  sometimes  put  in  one  hole.  Ten  or  a 
dozen  bodies  have  been  left  in  the  grave  vard,  unburied  till  their 
turn  came  the  next  day.  When  we  retired,  at  night,  we  could 
not  expect,  and  hardly  dared  to  hope,  to  meet  again  tvell.  Such, 
sir,  has  been  the  cholera  in  Lexington. 

“I  said  our  city  authorities  had  disappearnd.  This  is  true  of 
them  as  a body.  The  mayor  and  col.  Combs  have  been  active. 
But  individuals  have  generously,  and  I may  add,  with  a godlike 
zeal,  devoted  themselves  to  doing  good,  and  to  the  mitigation  of 
suffering.  First  and  foremost,  on  this  list,  is  bishop  Smith,  of 
the  Episcopal  church,  who,  in  body,  is  but  the  skeleton  of  a man, 
but  in  heart  and  soul,  a giant  in  every  good  word  and  work. 
Mis  whole  time,  day  and  night,  rain  and  shine,  has  been  devot- 
ed to  the  consolation  of  the  dying,  or  the  funeral  services  of  the 
dead.  From  early  dawn  to  midnight  he  h.as  been  constantly  on 
his  feet,  or  on  his  knees;  and  to  me,  it  seems  a miracle,  that  he 
is  still  on  duty,  as  bright  as  ever!  What  other  clergymen  here 
have  done— I have  not  heard.  David  Sayre,  too,  has  devoted 
himself,  body  and  soul,  and  purse,  to  the  alleviation  of  misery, 
and  deserves  from  the  friends  of  humanity  a brighter  meed,  than 
ever  graced  the  brow  of  a monarch.  Many  others  have  follow- 
ed his  example.  Several  gentlemen  too  in  the  country  have 
contributed  generously  to  our  relief,  by  sending  in  and  distribut- 
ing, gratuitously,  beef  and  other  necessaries.  Among  these  I 
need  not  name  the  patriot  farmer  of  Ashland. 

“But  we  trust,  that  the  agony  is  nearly  over.  The  cloud  of 
pestilence,  which  has  so  long  brooded  over  our  city  and  burst 
upon  it  with  all  its  fury,  is  beginning  to  recede.  Only  10  or  12 
deaths  last  night,  and  but  few  new  cases.  The  weather  is  now 
fine,  and  we  cannot  but  hope,  that  Providence,  in  his  infinite 
mercy,  will  s.ay  to  the  torrent  of  desolation  which  h,as  been  de- 
luging our  city— thus  far  and  no  farther.  But  Lexington  has  re 
ceived  a shock,  from  which  it  cannot  speedily  recover.” 

WYOMING  MASSACRE. 

Correspondence  of  the  United  States  Gazette. 

New  Troy,  Pa.  June  5,  1833. 

This  little  village  was  yesterday  made  the  scene  of  an  exhibi- 
tion of  most  unusual  and  thrilling  interest.  The  remains  of 
those  who  were  sacrificed  at  the  Wyoming  massacre  on  the 
3d  of  July,  1778,  were  disinterred  preparatory  to  the  erection  of 
a monument  commemorative  to  that  disastrous  event.  On  the 
beautiful  plain  where  now  stands  the  cheerful  village  of  New 
Troy  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  a short  distance 
above  Wilkesbarre,  was  recently  discovered  the  sepulchre 
where  the  dead  had  been  hastily  interred  by  the  surviving  set- 
tlers. The  bodies  had  evidently  been  promiscuously  thrown 
into  one  common  grave,  and  as  no  stone  had  been  placed  to 
mark  the  spot,  it  had  long  since  been  lost  sight  of.  Different  in- 
dividuals residing  in  the  neighborhood,  some  of  whom  were 
children  of  the  sufferers,  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  disco- 
ver the  grave,  but  the  progress  of  cultivation  had  so  effectually 
obliterated  all  traces,  that  every  search  had  heretofore  proved 
fruitless.  The  grave  is  situated  in  a lot  adjoining  the  road  .and 
is  slightly  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  Sus- 
quehanna is  within  a short  distance  and  adds  to  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  which  from  every  point  of  view  possess- 
es uncommon  interest.  About  twelve  hundred  dollars  had  been 
already  subscribed  towards  defraying  the  expense  of  a monu 
inent.  The  workmen  are  now  Giig.aged  in  preparing  a vault  in 
which  the  remains  are  to  be  deposited,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  monument  will  be  erected  on  the  3d  of  the  ensuing  month,  it 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle. 

The  remains  are  now  lying  in  boxes  placed  in  an  adjoining 
building  under  the  care  of  a neighbor,  Erastus  Hill,  and  are  cer- 
tainly objectsofgreat  curiosity  as  well  as  interest.  Eighty  skulls 
are  displayed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  spectator  and  the  light 
ofday,  alter  having  for  more  than  halfa  century  reposed  beneath 
the  soil  on  which  the  merciless  savage  left  their  slaughtered  bo- 
dies. The  limbs  and  skulls  are  variously  marked.  Some  bones 
are  perforated  by  ball.s,  ami  the  skulls  .aiitiost  invariably  broken 
by  the  tomahawk;  in  some  cases  the  pole  of  that  instrument  h.as 
appartmlly  alone  performed  the  work  of  death,  while  in  others 
the  edite  has  cleft  through  the  skwil  in  a manner  that  shows  the 
enemy  to  have  been  proficient  in  the  use  of  his  weapon.  In 
every  instance  the  marks  of  tlie  scalping  knife  are  distinctly  vi- 
sible. On  removing  one  particular  skull,  a bullet  was  found,  al- 


most imbeded  in  the  bone,  a little  above  the  left  ear  and  back  of 
the  temple.  The  lead  is  partially  divided,  apparently  battered, 
by  the  force  of  the  concussion,  and  at  this  moment  is  preserved 
in  its  original  position  from  which  it  is  removed  without  difficul- 
ty for  the  inspection  of  the  curious. 

Among  the  relics  was  found  small  portions  of  a garment, 
made  of  wool,  on  which  the  color,  a “bottle”green,  is  distinctly 
visible. 

- ^ 

DREADFUL  SLAUGHTER— SUxMATRA. 

The  Singapore  Chronicle  of  the  12th  of  December,  contains 
the  following  account  of  the  assassinating  of  no  less  than  three 
thousand  Dutch  troops  and  natives  of  the  interior  of  Sumatra, 
whither,  it  appears,  they  had  penetrated  with  the  view  of  mak- 
ing reprisals  upon  the  native  princes: 

“Intelligence  of  much  importance  has  reached  this  settlement 
from  Siac;  relative  to  the  Dutch  expedition,  which  we  mention- 
ed on  the  authority  of  some  native  traders  lately  arrived  from 
Camp.ar,  as  having  reached  Gunoug  Berapi  in  the  Menamkebu 
country.  The  intelligence  we  allude  to  is  of  such  a nature,  and 
involves  statements  of  such  disastrous  occurrences,  that,  on 
being  made  acquainted  with  it,  we  deemed  it  highly  necessary 
to  make  minute  inquiries  as  to  its  truth  or  probability,  before  we 
gave  publicity  to  it.  3’he  result  of  our  investigation  among  the 
several  Siac  people  who  arrived  during  the  week,  is  such  as  to 
leave  little  doubt  on  our  miuds,  of  the  entire  probability  of  the 
statements.  Our  principal  informant,  on  whose  account  reliance 
can  be  placed  mo.-;t,  is  the  naquodah  of  a Siac  prow,  and  son  of 
one  of  the  rajah  of  Siac’s  chief  men.  This  person  stales,  pre- 
vious to  his  leaving  Siac,  some  10  or  15  days  ago,  a confideirtial 
person  arrived  there  from  Menanghebu,  (a  distance  of  about  15 
days  journey  overland,  according  to  some,  and  10  or  12  days 
only,  according  to  others)  who  informed  the  r.aj.ah  in  the  pre- 
sence of  this  naquodah,  that  the  Dutch  troops  had  been  cut  off 
by  an  immense  number  of  the  natives,  who  assembled  at  night 
and  slaughtered  them  in  a desperate  amuk.  The  troops  are  said 
to  have  been  stationed  at  three  different  places,  Paya,  Kurnboh 
and  Along  Pangang,  in  the  divisions  of  Ag.ain  and  Rown  beyond 
Guong  Berapi.  It  is  stated  that  the  Dutch,  having  gained  over 
the  rajah  of  Pageruyong  as  an  auxiliary,  came  into  easy  posses- 
sion of  most  parts  of  the  country;  for  through  the  influence  of 
this  rajah,  the  natives  submitted  to  the  Dutch,  and  allowed  them 
to  proceed  so  far  inland  as  they  did  with  little  or  no  opposition. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Dutch  too  confident  of  their  poli- 
tical strength,  abused  the  power  so  e.asily  obtained,  and  treated 
the  natives  with  such  severity  and  oppression,  by  raising  levies 
and  contributions,  that  the  latter  became  desperate,  and  having 
formed  an  extensive  combination,  attacked  the  troops  at  the 
three  places  above  named,  simultaneously,  (in  order  to  prevent 
a junction)  and  slaughtered  them  with  their  native  weapons,  it 
is  believed,  to  a man.  The  number  of  their  victims,  we  are  told 
was  not  less  than  three  thousand.” 

® ft  im  — 

ACCELERATED  MOVEMENT  UPON  CANALS. 

On  Saturd.ay  afternoon  a trial  was  made,  upon  the  Padding- 
ton canal,  of  the  new  canal  boat.  The  object  of  the  trial  was, 
to  show  that  a boat  built  in  a different  form,  .and  constructed  of 
other  materials  than  the  ordinary  canal  boat,  might,  by  using 
superior  horses,  be  drawn  along  the  water  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  or  more  in  an  hour,  instead  of  two  miles  an  hour,  the  pace 
of  the  boats  now  in  use.  The  day  was  remarkably  fine.  The 
portion  of  the  canal  more  particularly  appropriated  to  the  expe- 
riment was  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  mile  from  Paddington. 
The  bo.at  was  constructed  of  sheet  iron,  rivetted  hot.  It  was  70 
feet  long,  by  5^  feet  wide,  and  painted  green  and  white.  The 
boat  was  provided  with  an  awning  made  of  white  twilled  cotton^ 
cloth,  which  had  been  rendered  semi-transparent  with  oil.  The* 
awning  was  so  set  up  that  the  top  was  extended  over  light 
wooden  arches,  which  rested  upon  a thin  upright  frame  of  rod 
iron;  and  the  sides,  in  the  form  of  curtains,  were  made  to  slide 
at  pleasure  upon  parallel  rods  placed  at  the  upper  and  lower 
erids  of  the  curtains.  The  rudder  was  of  a single  sheet  of  iron, 
of  .about  a yard  in  length,  and  it  was  moved  by  a tiller  made  of 
about  two  yards  of  stout  rod  iron.  Two  steady  hunting  horses, 
e.ach  mounted  by  a had,  and  the  two  harnessed  to  a towing  rope 
of  about  150  feet  in  length,  eonstituted  the  moving  power.  The 
number  of  persons  on  board  the  boat  was  48,  including  the  crew, 
the  gentlemen  making  the  experiment,  some  of  the  principal 
metnbers  of  the  Grand  Junction  company,  and  the  visiters, 
amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Telford,  Mr.  Babb.age,  captain  Bazil 
Hall,  Mr.  Hellyer  and  Mr.  Gill;  a lady  also  made  one  of  the 
party  on  this  interesting  occ.asion.  Certain  distances  were 
me.asured  on  the  canal  bank,  and  marks  set  up  at  the  ends  of 
them.  At  e.ach  of  these  ()l.aces,  also,  a man  was  stationed  with 
a guaged  rod  in  his  hand,  which  he  so  held  .as  that,  upon  the 
boat’s  passing,  he  might  instantly  read  off  the  height  of  the  wave 
caused  by  the  disturbance  of  the  water.  When  all  things  were 
ready  on  the  shore,  and  the  party  h.id  embarked,  the  boat  was 
put  in  motion.  The  speed  from  one  station  to  another,  taken 
by  seconds  watches,  showed,  for  some  time,  a progress  at  the 
rate  ot  thirteen  miles  an  hour.  The  horses,  however,  soon  be- 
gan to  tire,  and  the  speed  fell  to  eleven,  and  ultimately,  in  re- 
turning fi)r  the  third  time,  to  ten  and  a quarter  miles  in  the  hour. 

The  experiment,  as  far  as  it  goe.s,  was  attended  with  complete 
success.  The  motion  is  the  easiest  imaginable.  The  boat  glides 
along  the  water  so  smoothly  and  noiselessly,  that  its  progress  is 
all  but  imperceptible  to  those  on  board  whose  attention  is  not 
extended  to  external  objects.  A relay  of  horses  will  be  required 
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at  the  end  of  every  four  or  five  miles.  The  b:mks  of  the  canal 
will  have  to  be  edged  for  nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  ordinary 
level  of  the  water  with  hard  materials,  and  the  towing  path  to 
he  slightly  sloped  outwards.  Improvements,  no  doubt,  will  also 
be  made  to  faeilitaie  the  passing  of  locks,  and  in  tlie  mode  of 
attaching  the  horses  to  the  boat,  so  that  the  animals  may  exert 
their  power  upon  the  boat,  disembarrassed  of  the  awkwardness 
of  the  ilireclion  in  wiiich,  under  the  present  form  of  towing,  they 
are  made  to  put  forth  their  strength.  [London  Albion. 



SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAIL  ROAD. 

The  Charleston  Patriot  of  tiie  Idlh  ult.  contains  a report  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  South  (,'arolina  rail  road  eonutany, 
including  a general  statement  of  all  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  company  since  its  organization,  classed  under  their 
several  heads.  VVe  gather  from  it  the  following  [lartieulars: 

All  the  means  of  the  company,  including  capital  stock,  loans 
and  receipts  for  tolls,  Stc.  have  amounted  to  $831,499  9-2,  and  the 
expenditures  of  all  kinds  to  $831,365  87.  This  sum  includes 
the  cost  of  all  the  locomotive  tuigines  (seven  in  number),  forty- 
six  passenger  cars,  and  all  the  tt  nders,  freight  cars,  &c.  used  on 
the  road,  negroes,  horses,  &c. — amounting  altogether  to  nearly 
$100,000.  To  finish  the  contracts  and  complete  the  road  finally, 
with  all  the  engines  and  cars  estimated  to  be  necessary,  a fur- 
ther sum  eif  $73,044  08  is  required;  giving  the  sum  of  $904,410  07 
as  the  gross  cost  of  the  road  and  all  the  appurtenances  and  con- 
tingencies. The  round  sum  of  $800,000  is  for  the  actual  cost 
lor  the  construction  of  the  road  and  the  materials.  It  exceeds 
the  highest  estimated  cost  at  the  commencement  of  the  work — 
the  first  estimate  being  $405,000  and  the  second  $687,000.  The 
excess  is  accounted  for  by  the  adoption  of  a more  expensive 
style  of  work  than  was  at  first  contemplated. 

The  current  expenses  of  the  company,  for  a chief  engineer, 
commissioner,  resident  engineer,  and  two  assistant  residents, 
W'oodnien,  &c. — is  $14,340  per  annum.  With  the  exception  of 
a superintendent,  this  expense  will  cease  within  the  ne.xt  two 
months. 

The  report  proposes  an  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company  to  $1,000,000,  with  a view  of  extinguishing  all  exist 
ing  debts  for  loans,  &c.  and  providing  the  funds  for  completing 
the  work.  Four  new  locomotive  engines  have  been  oialered 
from  England,  and  three  contracted  for  in  Charleston,  making  a 
force  o(  fourteen  locomotive  engines  alretidy  in  operation  or  in 
preparation.  The  report  recommends  a further  increase  of  this 
power  to  the  extent  of  ordering  two  engines  monthly,  until  they 
amount  to  a number  to  be  decided  on  in  the  meeting  of  stock- 
holders. 

A statement  is  made,  by  way  of  appendix,  of  the  amount  of 
business  calculated  upon,  and  the  force  necessary  to  transport 
it.  The  amount  of  cotton  received  at  Hamburgh  and  Augusta, 
each  year,  is  from  160,000  to  180,000  bales,  of  w'hicli  from  one- 
fourth  to  one  fifth  is  now  transported  to  Charleston  by  the  river 
and  coastwise — a circuitous  and  tedious  route.  The  committee 
think  that  at  least  tA7ec-/oMrfAs  will  pass  by  the  rail  road,  but 
they  take  as  a moderate  estimate  only  one-half,  or  8-5,000  bale?, 
27,200,000  lbs. — the  freight  of  which  would  amount  to  $128,520. 
Tlie  return  freight  being  taken  at  an  equal  amount,  and  the  in- 
come from  passengers  at  .$202, .500 — the  aggregate  income  for  the 
year  is  assumed  to  be  very  low  at  $449,540.  Large  allowances 
are  then  made  for  locomotive  power,  cost  of  conveyance,  wear 
and  tear,  and  interest,  repairs,  agencies,  &c.  and  the  whole  ex- 
penses are  put  dowm  at  $167,400.  The  net  annual  income  is  thus 
stated  at  $295,140,  or  upwards  of  twenty-nine  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000.  Various  other  estimates  and  allowances 
are  made,  but  the  smallest  possible  income— on  the  supposition 
that  the  business  fall  short  one-third — is  put  at  fourteen  per  cent. 
The  prospects  of  the  road  are  thus  considered  highly  favorable. 
It  is  a valuable  monument  of  southern  enterprise  and  persever- 
ance. [Balt. 

UNITED  STATE.S  DRY  DOCKS. 

From  the  United  States  Gazette. 

Mr.  Chandi.er — At  this  juncture  it  may  be  interesting  to  your 
readers,  to  peruse  a correct  and  minute  account  of  the  great 
granite  dry  dock,  at  Gosport,  which  last  week  received  within 
its  bosom,  the  Delaware  ship  of  the  line.  This  magnificent  na- 
tional work,  corresponds  in  every  resjiect  will)  the  dry  dock  at 
Charlestown,  Mass,  which  is  about  to  embrace  old  Ironsides, 
the  successful  battle  shift  in  the  late  war. 

A trip  to  Norfolk  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year,  afforded  the 
writer  many  an  intisresting  excursion  across  Elizabeth  river  to 
the  navy  yard,  to  wilness  the  progress  of  improvements  at  this 
extensive  nav.il  depot.  The  most  novel,  exfiensive  and  import 
ant  undertaking,  was  the  dry  dock,  then  nearly  completed,  and 
built  as  well  as  the  one  eastward,  under  the  suiierintendcnce  of 
our  countryman,  Col.  Baldwin,  architect  and  engineer. 

The  cost  of  this  stupmidous  work,  at  Gosiiort,  was  estimated 
at  about  7 to  800,000  dollars. 

It  is  worth  millions  to  the  naval  service  of  the  country. 

United  States  dry  dock  at  the  Norfolk  station. 

The  excavation  for  the  dry  dock  was  finished  at  the  depth  of 
about  34  feel  below  ordirmgy  high  water. 

Tlie  foundation  of  the  dock  is  formed  of  piles  driven  into  hard 
stiff’ blue  clay,  at  the  di.'tance  of  three  feel  from  each  other  from 
cenire  to  centre.  More  than  4,000  of  these  piles  weie  driven. 
'J’hey  vary  in  leiictli  from  15  to  30  feel,  and  were  driven  with 
rams  weighing  about  2,000  lb.s.  each,  falling  from  a lieight  of  25 


or  30  feet.  The  piles  are  capjied  with  timbers  of  a foot  square, 
and  laid  in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  dock. 
The  sp.aces  between  the  caps  are  filled  with  stones,  and  the 
whole  IS  levelled  to  receive  the  first  floor,  which  is  of  plank, 
and  is  three  inches  thick.  On  this  floor,  and  directly  over  the 
caps  of  the  piles,  are  laid  timbers  sixteen  inches  by  twelve, 
the  spaces  between  which  are  filled  with  brick  laid  in  cement. 
Upon  this,  the  second  plank  floor  is  laid  similar  to  the  first. 
This  floor  is  about  341  feet  in  length  and  100  in  breadth,  and 
upon  it  rests  the  masonry  of  the  dock.  The  stone  work  of  the 
dock  rises  to  the  height  of  36  feet  above  tlii!  [dank  floor,  and  5 
feet  above  high  water  mark.  The  mouth  or  entrance  of  the 
dock  is  60  feel  in  width,  and  at  high  tides,  will  admit  a man  of- 
war  or  line  of  battle-shifi  drawing  25  leel  of  water.  The  stotie 
floor  here  is  6 fe-cl  thicK,  and  is  conqiosed  of  3 courses  of  ham- 
mered stone.  'J'he  chamber  of  the  dock,  or  that  part  in  which 
the  shi|)  rests,  is  228  leet  long  at  the  bottom  and  249  feet  at  lop, 
and  is  30  fei;t  wide  at  boiioin  and  86  at  lop.  I'lie  sides  and 
upper  end  of  the  chamber  are  formed  of  sets  of  altars  as  steps, 
which,  as  they  rise,  recede  from  the  centre  of  the  dock,  thus 
forming  level  walks  around  the  chamber  lor  the  convenience  of 
workmen  and  for  placing  shores  to  support  the  ship.  The  stone 
floor  of  the  chamber  is  an  inclined  plane,  and  the  masonry  is  4 
feel  thick  at  the  lower,  and  5 feet  3 inches  at  the  upper  end, 
sloping  15  inches  in  a distance  of  206  feet,  and  is  composed  of 
two  courses  of  hammered  stone. 

The  gates  of  tlie  dock  which  secure  and  close  the  entrance, 
consist  of  ,a  j air  of  turning  gates,  made  in  a manner  similar  to 
the  gates  of  canal  locks,  and  a floating  gate  or  boat  which  last 
will  be  placed  near  the  entrance.  The  boat  when  placed,  will 
present  a broad  side  to  the  river,  and  the  keel  w'ill  be  formed  so 
as  to  fit  exactly  a groove  cut  in  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  in- 
verted arch,  which  forms  the  entrance.  The  turning  gates  are 
placed  in  recesses  between  the  floating  gate  and  the  chamber  of 
the  dock.  Each  gale  is  supported  by  a pintle  and  two  rollers, 
which  move  upon  iron  rails  laid  in  the  stone  floor  of  the  recess. 
Each  gate  is  computed  to  weigh  from  50  to  60  tons.  To  move 
the  immense  weight,  two  capstans  with  gearing,  are  placed  on 
each  side  of  the  dock,  within  the  masonry,  with  chains  at- 
tached  to  the  gates  to  open  or  shut  them  at  pleasure.  The  mitre 
sill  or  that  part  of  the  stone  flooring  against  which  the  gales 
shut,  is  composed  of  blocks  of  stone,  weighing  from  5 to  12  tons 
each.  To  drain  off  the  water  from  the  dock,  there  are  culverts 
formed  on  each  side  commencing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  terminating  in  a large  reservoir  built  in  the  masonry 
at  ross  the  head  of  the  dock.  This  reservoir  is  a large  chamber, 
of  7 feet  in  width,  11  feet  high,  and  about  86  feet  long,  and  by 
means  of  a tunnel,  communicates  with  two  large  wells,  sunk 
within  the  engine  house.  The  tunnel  is  of  an  oval  form,  built 
of  brick,  laid  in  cement,  and  is  165  feet  long,  4 feet  high,  and  2^ 
feet  wide.  In  each  of  the  great  wells  are  placed  4 lifting  pumps 
of  2^  feet  diameter,  and  30  feet  long,  and  4 chain  pumps,  with  a 
sectional  area  of  one  square  font  each.  These  pumps,  worked 
by  a high  pressure  steam  engine  of  120  horse  power,  it  is 
thought  will  be  sufficient  to  discharge  all  the  water  from  the 
dock  in  about  two  hours. 

The  process  for  docking  a ship  is  conducted  as  follows: 

The  reservoir,  wells  and  tunnel  are  drained  of  their  water, 
and  the  communication  with  the  chamber  cut  oflT,  by  means  of 
composition  sluice  gates,  placed  at  the  heads  of  the  culverts. 
The  great  gates  being  open,  the  ship  is  warped  into  the  chamber 
by  means  of  capstans  placed  in  convenient  situations,  when 
the  gates  are  shut,  and  the  small  sluice  gates  opened,  which  dis- 
charge the  water  slowly  into  the  reservoir  and  wells,  till  the 
ship’s  keel  totiches  the  blocks  upon  the  floor  of  the  chamber. 
Shores  are  then  placed  to  keep  the  ship  in  an  upiight  position, 
and  the  steam  engine  put  in  operation,  which  soon  frees  the 
dock  from  water  and  leaves  the  ship  perfectly  dry,  when  her  re- 
pairs may  be  commenced. 

When  the  repairs  are  finished,  and  the  ship  is  to  be  taken  out 
of  the  dock,  the  chamber  must  be  filled  with  water,  before  the 
great  gates  can  be  opened.  The  chamber  is  filled  by  rneatis  of 
culverts,  through  which  water  is  allowed  to  pass  from  the  river. 
During  the  lime  the  ship  is  in  dock,  these  culverts  remain  closed 
by  comimsition  sluice  gales.  When  the  chamber  of  the  dock  is 
filled,  the  pressure  on  both  sides  of  the  great  gates  being  the 
same,  they  may  then  be  opened  and  the  ship  discharged.  M. 

EXCURSION  TO*LOWELL. 

From  the  Salem.  ( Mass.)  Register. 

Last  Thursday  we  took  a ride  to  Lowell,  by  the  direct  route 
through  Danvers,  Reading,  Wilmington  and  Tewksbury.  The 
face  of  the  country  on  this  route,  after  leaving  Danvers,  is  gene- 
rally sandy  and  sterile,  and  affords  but  few'  objects  worthy  of 
notice.  The  canker  w'orm  has  spread  devastation  over  this 
w'hole  tract  of  country,  and  nearly  all  the  apple  trees  between 
Danvers  and  Lowell  are  scorched  tind  dried  up.  We  passed  a 
few  fields  of  barley,  of  a scanty  and  meagre  growth,  and  here 
and  there  a hop  yard  bristling  up  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  por- 
cupine. One  object,  how'cver,  was  piiculiarly  interesting,  it  was 
a solitary  crow  sittinii  upon  a rock  in  the  midst  of  a sandy  corn- 
field, looking  wistfully  on  the  lean  and  sallow  leaves  of  the 
yoiiim  corn,  just  struggling  above  the  yellow  and  rocky  soil. 
'I’lie  houses,  and  fenerrs,  and  out  buildings  w<!re  in  admirable 
keepini,' with  the  rest  of  the  scenery — they  are  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  trictiire.  Farming,  indeed,  along  here,  is  considered 
a poor  business;  accordingly,  whenever  we  got  to  a cluster  of 
1 houses  we  found  the  iniiabiianls  had  betaken  themselves  to  the 
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manufacture  of  siioes,  In  wlticli  tliey  are  prolicieiit,  and  liave 
even  rivalled  their  neighbors  of  Lynn.  Now  and  then  we  {lass- 
cd  a cluster  of  neat  houses,  painted  while,  and  iuoRing  very 
prettily  as  they  glistened  through  the  dark  masses  of  ioliage 
which  hung  pendant  from  llie  branches  of  the  majestic  eiiiis.. 
We  stopped  at  a shoemaker’s  shop  vvluTe  the  road  branched  off, 
to  inquire  the  way  to  Lowell,  and  tlie  man,  mistaking  our  ques- 
tion, and  being  filled  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  three  great 
white  meeting  houses  on  a hill  belonging  U)  his  village,  and 
wbicb  stood  in  view,  answered  us,  very  readily,  “one  is  ortho- 
dox, one  is  Universal,  and  the  other  is  Baptist.”  We  informed 
him,  that  lie  had  misunderstood  our  question,  and  that  we  had 
inquired  the  way  to  Lowell,  on  tliis  he  pointed  to  the  road  be- 
fore us,  and  we  drove  on.  The  road  vva.s  now  more  and  more 
sandy,  till  at  last,  rising  a hill,  we  descried  Lowell  spreading  out 
on  all  sides,  half  hid  behind  the  trees,  and  half  opening  to  onr 
view,  with  its  huge  factorie.«,  its  numerous  church  towers  and 
its  white  dwelling  houses.  We  soon  came  to  the  beantilul  vil- 
lage called  Bolvidere,  situated  on  a gentle  slope  of  land  on  this 
side  of  the  Concord  river.  Tliis  village  is  separated  from  the 
town  of  Lowell,  but  in  fact  forms  a part  of  the  fettlemeiits  wliicli 
have  grown  up  with  the  establishment  of  the  factories.  On  the 
right  hand,  beyond  the  Merrimack  which  is  seen  winding  its 
way  through  its  rocky  banks,  whitened  with  foam,  we  .see  the 
hills  rise  gently  and  spread  around,  forming  the  outlines  of  a 
grand  amphitheatre;  in  the  centre  of  which  Lowell  is  situated. 
These  hills  have  been  selected  for  the  sites  of  villa.s,  and  several 
elegant  dwellings  have  been  erected,  and  more  are  going  up.  A 
bridge  has  lately  been  tiirown  ovi-r  Concord  river,  connecting 
Belvidere  with  the  main  body  of  the  settleinent.s  on  the  other 
side.  The  Concord  river  meets  the  Merrimack  at  i iglit  angles, 
and  the  pjointof  land  included  between  the  two  rivers  has  been 
chosen  for  the  site  of  Lowell.  PJere  then,  is  a gniat  city,  teem- 
ing with  an  indu'^trioiis  population,  built  up  within  si.x  or  eight 
years,  as  if  bV  princely  power,  and  whose  interest  and  prospe- 
rity are  founded  upon  an  imperishable  basis;  already  become  the 
second  town  in  the  commonwealth,  in  population  and  wealth, 
and  rapidly  increasing  into  greater  importance.  We  shall  not 
enumerate  the  factories,  churches,  houses,  printing  offices,  ho- 
tels, taverns,  stores,  shops,  &c.  this  has  been  often  done,  and 
need  not  be  repeated. 

We  arrived  at  Lowell  about  noon,  and  put  up  at  the  Amerioan 
Hotel,  a spacious  and  convenient  house,  fitted  up  in  good  style, 
and  furnished  with  every  convenience  for  the  accommodation 
of  travellers.  We  took  dinner  and  set  out  on  a tour  of  obser- 
vation. We  found  a friend  who  acted  as  our  conductor,  and  we 
were  led  through  the  factories  and  shewn  many  other  things  of 
great  interest  and  curiosity.  We  continued  our  ratnhles,  some- 
times in  the  city,  sometimes  on  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack,  and 
then  about  the  scenery  around  the  Concord  river,  till  after  the 
evening  hell  rang  for  nine.  We  retired  to  rest  at  an  early  hour,  as 
seemed  to  be  uniformly  the  habit;  ami  the  inhabitants  liave  good 
reason  for  doing  so;  for  at  tliree  o’clock,  the  next  morning,  even 
before  day  liglit,  one  factory  bdl  rang  a merry  peal,  and  as  soon 
as  the  last  pulsation  strnok  upon  the  ear,  the  whirring  and  clank- 
ing of  the  machinery  was  heard.  Wc  looked  out  of  the  window 
and  saw  the  dawn  had  just  began  to  throw  its  grey  light  over 
the  east,  and  right  opposite  a factory  lighted  upland  all  alive 
and  in  motion.  At  5 o’clock  the  great  hell  rung  for  a general 
turn  out,  and  a simultaneous  movement  in  all  the  factories. 
The  girls  swarmed  out  from  all  tlie  streets  and  avenues  which 
led  from  their  hoarding  houses,  arid  directed  their  steps  towards 
a single  point,  where  they  became  concentrated  in  a dense  mass, 
at  the  bridge  leading  to  the  entrance  of  a range  of  factories, 
Etaiiding  on  a line  on  the  opposite  side  of  a straight  canal  which 
supplies  the  water  power  to  each  of  the  factories  included  in 
the  entire  establishment.  The  canal  is  bordered  on  the  side 
next  the  factories,  witli  stores  for  receiving  the  raw  cotton,  and 
on  the  bank  next  the  street  with  rows  of  elms  or  other  orna- 
mental trues,  which  are  enclosed  and  separated  from  the  main 
street  by  a handsome  fence.  At  7,  the  great  bell  rang  for  break- 
fast— the  great  wlieels  were  stopped  again,  and  all  became 
silent;  the  girls,  men  and  hoy.s  poured  forth  from  the  gales,  and 
cros.singthe  bridge,  diverged  and  radiated  off  towards  the  hoard- 
ing houses.  In  half  an  hour  the  great  bell  is  again  heard,  the 
wheels  commence  their  gyrations,  the  streets  are  again  full  of 
people.  The  same  ceremonies  and  the  same  ajipearances  takr; 
place  at  the  dinner  hour,  which  is  half  pa.<t  twelve,  and  at  half 
past  one  the  bells  ring  again,  and  the  afternoon  operations  com- 
mence. 'J’he  wheels  go  roiiml,  the  spindles  twirl,  the  lomns 
jerk  in  the  thread  so  quick  that  the  eye  can  only  catch  a glance 
of  them  as  they  dart  through  the  warps,  while  the  tissue  is 
plainly  perceivetl  growing  and  winding  itself  upon  tlie  cylin- 
ders. VVe  took  a glance  at  tlie  whole  establishment  of  a cotton 
mill,  from  the  opening  of  a bale  of  raw  cotfmr  to  its  being  drawn 
out  into  a thread,  and  from  that  to  its  warping,  sizing,  weaving, 
folding,  packing,  and  finally  its  loading  and  carrying  in  wagons 
drawn  by  six  stont  horses,  through  the  heavy  sands  on  the 
Tewksbnrv  mad,  down  to  Boston. 

The  ringing  of  the  great  hell  at  TiOwell,  either  at  three  or  five 
o’clock  in  the  morning  is  certainlv  to  some  purpose.  Ft  is  no 
play-tbing  to  call  idlers  from  their  beds,  or  to  rlistnrb  tbnse  who 
had  better  be  abed  and  asleep.  How  silly  it  is  for  people  to  be 
talking  of  morning  walks,  and  boasting  of  taking  exercise  before 
breakfast,  and  then  coming  home  tired  out,  and  scarcely  able  to 
worry  tbrongh  the  tedious  day.  There  is  no  such  (ancy  as  this 
at  Lowell.  It  is  quite  another  thing  to  bear  tlie  great  bell  ring 
there.  It  starts  up  from  their  beds  ten  thousand  peojrle  in  the 


prime  of  life,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  ready  and  able  to 
biuidle  and  direct  the  rullmg  and  twirling  and  twisting  and 
lliumpiiig  wliicti  is  going  on  every  wlieie  around  on  the  right 
and  on  the  left,  beidre  and  behind.  'J'liere  docs  not  appear, 
however,  any  unreasonable  duty  iiiqiosed  upon  any  individual. 
All  are  at  liberty  to  conn!  and  go  wlieriever  they  please.  Tire 
girls  come  to  Lowell  when,  and  slay  as  long  as  it  jileases  them; 
and  a.s  they  woi  k by  the  (liece,  or  job,  the  pi  ices  for  wliieli  are 
placarded  upon  tlie  doors  ot  all  the  laetories,  tlie  attendance  is 
voluntary,  and  tlie  well  to  earn  the  iitiiio>t  in  the  slioiiest  lime, 
induces  them  to  a close  appiieaiioii  to  business.  'I'hey  come 
(Voiii  all  quarters  of  tlie  country,  and  tlie  stage  coaelies,  drawn 
by  six  liorses,  are  coiilimiaily  occupied  in  bringing  in  and  carry- 
ing out  loads  of  well  dressed,  rosy  country  gills.  VV’e  iiolieed 
groups  of  these  fae-lory  girls,  as  they  were  in  alieridaiiee  upon 
the  looms  and  spinning  frames.  They  were  in  tlie  lieshness 
and  bloom  ot  life,  generally  of  about  20  yeai>  of  :ige.  youie- 
tiiiies,  when  half  a dozen  in  a neiglihurliood  had  put  their  looms 
ill  order,  they  would  leave  tlieiii  to  their  own  exact  and  rapid 
iiiotinns,  and  assenibie  in  little  squads  at  some  favorite  place  of 
resort,  vvhere  there  was  a looking  glass,  at  which  they  arranged 
their  curls  or  adjusted  their  combs,  tattled  all  the  gossip,  and 
found  out  vvlio  was  who,  and  w'liat  was  what.  Tliis  is  tlieir 
busine.is  for  the  day;  but  after  lea,  wliicli  they  take  at  7 o’clock, 
they  dress  up  for  the  evening,  and  the  well  lighted  streets  and 
the  brilliantly  illuminated  stores  were  full  of  them.  There  was 
not  a dry  gooils  store  nor  a milliner’s  shop  in  which  there  were 
not  to  be  seen  groups  of  these  fair  purchasers.  The  workmen 
of  the  various  factoiies,  tlie  builders,  masons,  carpenters,  &c. 
of  which  Lowell  is  full,  were  also  on  the  go.  The  hotels  were 
filled  or  thronged  about  the  piazzas,  and  in  two  places  we  ob- 
s(;rved  auctioneers  mounted  on  a stand  and  bawling  as  usual, 
wiiile  their  ivory  balls  were  flourisbiiig  about  and  glancing  in 
the  rays  of  the  torch  ligh,  as  the  presiding  genius  of  the  gaping 
crowd.  All,  however,  was  every  where  ordeity  and  respectful. 
There  was  no  noise,  no  rudeness,  no  assembling  at  the  corner.s, 
no  justling — nor  did  we  see  any  constables  stalking  to  and  fro 
with  their  poles,  to  keep  the  peace.  At  the  ringing  of  the  9 
o’clock  bell  tlie  multitude  retired  from  the  streets.  We  ought 
not  to  forget,  that  as  we  walked  about  the  place,  we  noticed  tlie 
refinoftients  of  social  life,  in  listening  to  the  piano,  accompanied 
by  the  flute,  and  were  quite  delighted  at  the  high  degree  of  taste 
and  oxcciuion  of  two  arnatner  performers.  We  inquired  of  one 
of  the  crowd  of  listeners,  and  were  informed  that  the  perform- 
ers were  some  of  the  head  workmen  of  one  of  tlie  factories. 
Indeed  we  found  that  music  was  a favorite  amusement,  and  a 
taste  for  that  elegant  accnmpli.-liment  is  established  in  the  place. 
We  saw  in  a cliiirch,  spacious  and  beautifully  finished  witliin, 
a large  and  elegant  organ,  lately  built  by  tliose  excellent  organ 
builde.r.«,  the  Messrs.  Hook,  of  Boston,  remarkable  for  the  rich- 
ness of  its  open  diaiiason,  and  the  iriajcstic  power  of  its  sub  bass. 
The  church  and  organ  cost  the  proprietors  28.000  dollars.  We 
believe  there  are  not  less  than  fifteen  churches  in  Lowell,  all 
of  modern  architecture,  and  most  of  them  built  either  of  brick 
or  stone,  several  of  whieb  are  furnished  with  organs. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  much  what  Lowell  is,  as  what  it  is 
inevitably  destined  to  hecoiiie — a city,  second  to  none  in  the 
State  for  population  and  importance.  The  immense  extent  of 
the  factories  already  established,  and  the  magnificent  works  now 
in  the  progress  of  erection,  will  lay  a foundation  for  the  industry 
and  prosperity  of  a population  of  one  hundred  thousand  souls. 
7’here  is  already  a theatre  in  liuilding,  of  wood,  very  spacious, 
and  will  contain  an  auditory  not  less  than  can  be  accommodated 
in  the  Tremonl  itself.  Among  the  conveniences  of  tlie  place, 
we  visited  a hatliing  house,  fitted  up  with  much  taste  and  ele- 
gance. It  contains  apartments  for  ladies  in  one  division,  and 
for  gentlemen  in  another.  'J'he  rooms  wi're  carpeted  and  fur- 
nished with  chairs,  tables,  glasses,  and  all  the  aceonipaiiinients 
of  the  toilette.  Below  the  bathing  rooms  there  are  apartments 
for  bathing  in  the  river,  and  one  spacious  enclosure,  in  wdiich 
there  is  a basin  four  feet  in  depth,  calculated  for  swimmers. 

We  saw  the  carpet  estahlishmciit,  where  they  were  \yeaving 
Kidderminster  and  Brussels  carpeting,  rugs,  &e.  This  is  done 
by  eom[)lieate  looms  not  easily  described,  fl’here  appeared  to 
be  about  twenty  looms  at  work,oaeli  one  having  a different  pat- 
tern, which  come.s  out  without  the  care  or  thought  of  the  ope- 
rator. fl'he  Bm-'sels  carpeting  w’as  woven  in  the  loom  altoge- 
ther different  from  the  Kidderminster,  and  required  the  aid  of  a 
boy  to  move  some  of  ilio  maeliinery.  The  operation  is  slow  and 
tedious,  and  requires  groat  care.  The  hearth  rugs  were  of  two 
kinds,  one  having  on  it  some  fanciful  figures,  and  the  other  with 
a thick  nap  of  variegated  enlors. 

Buildings  were  going  up  all  over  the  immense  extent  of  ground 
on  which  T.owell  stands,  or  is  to  stand.  Bnildings  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  stone,  brick  and  wood,  were  ascending,  and  some  most 
extensive  factories,  with  all  their  accompanimeiits  of  dwellings 
and  ont-lioiises,  were  erecting  in  that  quarter  of  the  town  bor- 
dering on' the  M(;rritiiaek,  towards  tlie  falls.  There  i.s  one  very 
large  and  beantinil  briek  factory  near  the  nutlet  of  Concord 
river,  seven  nr  eiglit  stories  high,  just  finished,  but  not  yet  in 
opi’ratinn,  designed  for  the  nianufaeliire  of  broadelotbs. 

'flic  great  tiiiiiiber  of  stores  is  quite  surprising.  Tliey  stand 
in  row's  in  all  the  principal  streets,  and  are  of  every  description 
— dry  goods  stores,  apothecaries,  furniture  warehouses,  shoe 
stores,  milliners,  tailors,  groceries,  oonfpclioiiers,  &c.  &c.  They 
are  spacious  and  beautiful,  parficiilarl v those  under  the  n«“W 
FTnitarian  ehnreh.  These  have  no  windows,  either  bow  win- 
dows or  any  oilier.  The  entire  front  i.s  thrown  open,  and  the 
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whole  interior  of  the  shop  displaj  ed  to  the  passengers  as  they 
proceed  along  llie  brick  side  walks. 

We  walked  over  the  back  part  of  the  city,  (as  we  cannot  help 
calling  it)  to  look  at  tlie  Herculean  labors  of  a gang  of  men, 
cutting  a deep  excavation  through  a solid  mass  of  granite,  to 
make  an  opening  for  the  entrance  of  tlie  railway  which  is  now 
building  between  this  place  and  the  capital.  They  have  a pretty 
tough  job  in  hand.  It  is  no  less  than  to  cut  tiirougii  a solid 
rock  about  forty  feet  in  depth,  and  I'or  the  distance,  at  a guess, 
of  one-fifth  of  a mile.  Upon  mounting  to  the  top  of  the  smooth 
bald  head  of  the  granite  mass,  we  saw  beyond,  in  the  line  of 
the  road,  another  gang  of  men,  working  their  way'  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  to  meet  those  at  this  end.  As  many  teams  were 
kept  employed,  carting  and  dragging  away  the  fragments  of 
rock,  as  could  get  at  the  foot  of  the  excavation,  and  as  many 
groups  of  men  as  could  stand  to  work,  some  drilling,  some  tumb- 
ling down  the  loose  fragments  of  the  rock,  some  loading,  and 
some  goading  the  oxen  away  with  their  loads.  Ever  and  anon, 
the  workmen  would  clear  out  and  hide  themselves  bcldnd  trees 
or  among  the  rocks,  when  an  explosion  would  take  place,  and 
the  whole  air  would  be  filled  with  smoke  and  stones  and  great 
rocks  flying  out  in  all  directions.  Then  all  the  gang  would  re- 
turn and  resume  their  work  again. 

LOWELL  COTTON  AND  WOOLLEN  GOODS. 

A late  number  of  the  Lowell  Journal  has  the  following  inter- 
esting article: 

The  whole  amount  of  capital  at  present  invested  is  6,150,000 
dollars.  The  number  of  large  mills  in  actual  operation  is  19. 
These  mills  are  each  about  157  feet  in  length  and  45  feet  in 
breadth — of  brick,  five  stories  high,  each  averaging  from  ten  to 
thirteen  feet  high,  thus  giving*opportunity  for  a free  circula- 
tion of  air.  The  aggregate  number  of  spindles  used  is  84,000 — 
looms  3,000.  The  whole  number  of  operatives  employed  is 
about  5,000,  of  which  1,200  are  males,  3,800  are  females.  The 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  used  in  these  mills  per  annum,  exceeds 

7.000. 000  lbs.  or  20,000  bales.  The  number  of  yards  of  cotton 
goods  of  various  qualities  manufactured  annually  is  about 

27.000. 000.  Were  the  different  peices  united,  they  would  reach 
to  the  distance  of  15,300  milesl  In  this  estimate  is  included 
about  2,000,000  of  yards  of  coarse  mixed  cotton  and  woollen 
negro  clothing,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  about  80,000  pounds 
of  wool  are  used  per  annum. 

The  quantity  of  wool  manufactured  annually  into  cassimeres 
is  about  150,000  lbs.  making  about  150,000  yards. 

The  Lowell  carpet  manufactory  is  in  itself  a curiosity — 68 
looms  are  kept  in  operation  by  hand  labor,  viz:  50  for  ingrained 
or  Kidderminster  carpeting,  10  for  Brussels,  and  8 for  rugs  of 
various  kinds.  140,000  lbs.  of  wool  in  the  course  of  a year,  are 
manufactured  into  rich  and  beautiful  carpets,  the  colors  of  which 
will  vie  with  any  imported.  The  number  of  yards  of  carpeting 
made  per  annum  is  upwards  of  120,000,  besides  rugs.  The  ope- 
ratives at  present  enrployed  in  all  these  mills  receive  for  their 
labor  about  ^1,200,000  per  annum. 

The  Lawrence  company  has  now  but  one  mill  in  operation. 
One  other  is  erected,  and  will  be  in  operation  in  about  three 
months.  The  foundation  of  two  others  are  laid  which  will  be 
ready  to  go  into  operation,  one  in  9 months,  the  other  in  12. 
These  mills  will  contain  about  16,.500  additional  spindles  for 
cotton,  and  550  looms,  aiid  will  use  2,500,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton 
annually,  furnishing  employment  for  700  operatives.  3’hese 
three  mills  will  probably  be  the  means  of  adding  at  least  1,500  to 
the  population  of  Lowell. 

The  Middlesex  company  has  lately  erected  another  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  cassimeres  and  broadcloths,  which  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  first  manufacturing  edifices  in  the  U.  States.  It 
is  15.3  feet  in  length,  by  46,  and  six  stories  high.  Nearly  1,000,000 
of  bricks  have  been  used  in  its  construction.  It  will  go  into 
operation  in  about  two  months,  and  will  contain  2,880  spindles, 
and  64  looms  for  cassimeres,  and  40  for  broadcloths.  It  will 
work  up  about  .300,000  pounds  of  wool  annually,  and  employ 
about  225  operatives. 

The  edifice,  in  which  all  the  machinery  employed  in  the  mills 
is  manufactured,  is  termed  the  “machine  shop,”  belonging  to  the 
locks  and  canal  company,  and  is  probably  the  largest  “shop” 
in  the  country,  being  built  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  220  feet  in 
length  and  45  feet  in  width.  About  200  machinists,  some  of 
them  the  rno.«t  skilful  and  ingenious  workmen  in  the  United 
States,  or  in  the  world,  are  constantly  employed.  About  600 
tons  of  cast  and  wrought  iron,  two-thirds  of  which  at  lea«t  are 
of  American  production,  are  annually  converted  into  machinery, 
besides  a large  quantity  of  imported  steel. 

It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  5,000  tons  of  anthracite  coal 
are  annually  consumed  in  the  Lowell  manufacturing  est.aldi.sh- 
ments  and  machine  shop,  besides  immense  quantities  of  char- 
coal and  pine  and  hard  wood  fuel. 

— ® 9**^ — 

THE  PRESIDENT— AT  BUNKER’S  II ILL. 

Add  res.'- of  Mr.  Edward  Everett,  to  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  on  Bunker  Hill,  with  the  pre.=ident’.s  reply. 

Mr.  Presulcnt:  I have  been  directed,  by  the  committee  of  ar- 
rangements, on  behalf  of  themselves,  of  their  fellow  citizens 
and  of  the  vast  multitude  here  assembled,  to  bid  you  welcome 
to  the  ancient  town  of  Charlestown,  and  its  famous  heights. 

3’he  inhabitants  of  a small  and  frugal  community,  we  cannot, 
like  onr  brethren  of  the  metropolis  and  of  the  other  great  cities, 
through  which  you  have  passed,  receive  you  in  splendid  man 
sions  and  halls  of  state;  but  here,  sir,  upon  the  precious  soil 
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once  moistened  with  the  best  blood  of  New  England;  with  no- 
thing above  us  but  the  arch  of  heaven,  we  tender  you  the  unit- 
ed, respectful  and  conlial  salutations  of  our  ancient  town. 

I'here  are  iiiany  interesiiiig  historical  recrdlectious  connected 
w’ith  this  immediate  iieighboihood,  which  I will  not  take  up 
your  time  in  recounting.  1 will  only  say  that  on  yonder  gentle 
elevation,  the  first  company  of  the  .seiilcrs  of  this  common- 
wealth, a little  more  than  two  ctmturics  ago,  laid  the  foutida- 
tioris  of  the  ancient  colony  of  Massachusetts:  and  upon  the  hill 
on  which  we  are  now  assembled — u[»on  the  very  spot  on  w'hich 
we  stand — on  the  17th  of  Juno,  177.5 — beneath  the  thunder  of 
the  batteries  froiri  the  opposite  heights  of  Boston,  from  the  ves- 
sels of  war  on  the  l»ay  beneath  us,  and  from  the  head  of  the  co- 
lumns of  the  advancing  army  of  five  thousand  chosen  British 
troops — while  the  entire  town  of  Charlestown  was  wrapped  in 
flames,  and  every  steeple,  roof  and  hill  top  of  the  surrounding 
country  w'as  crowded  with  anxious  spcchitors  of  the  dreadful 
drama — Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark  and  their  gallant  associates 
bravely  fought,  and  Warren,  with  his  heroic  comrades,  nobly 
fell,  in  the  cause  of  American  independence.  You,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Cass,  may  well  cherish  the  memory  of  that  day,  for  your 
father  bore  his  share  in  its  perils  and  its  glory.  Stark’s  regi- 
ment, where  he  fought,  was  stationed  not  very  far  from  the  spot 
where  you  stand. 

We  bid  you,  Mr.  President,  who  like  those  our  fathers,  have 
exposed  your  life  in  the  cause  of  your  country,  and  more  favor- 
ed than  they,  have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruit  of  your 
toils  and  danger — we  bid  you  welcome  to  the  precious  spot. 
Most  of  those  who  have  preceded  you  in  the  chief  magistracy — 
Washington,  Adams,  Monroe  and  your  immediate  predecessor, 
have  trod  it  before  you — and  but  a few  years  since,  the  nation’s 
guest,  the  great  and  good  Lafayette,  made  his  pilgrimage  also  to 
the  same  venerable  precincts.  To  you,  sir,  who,  under  Provi- 
dence, conducted  the  banners  of  the  country  to  victory,  in  the 
last  great  struggle  of  the  American  arms,  it  must  be  pecniiarly 
grateful  to  stand  upon  the  spot  immortalized  as  the  scene  of  the 
/irst  momentous  conflict. 

We  have  thought  it  might  not  be  unwelcome  to  yon  to  pos- 
sess some  joint  memorial  of  these  two  eventful  days,  and  such 
a one  1 now  hold  in  my  hands— a grape  shot  dug  up  from  the 
sod  beneath  our  feet,  and  a cannon  ball  from  the  battle  field  of 
New  Orleans,  brought  from  the  enclosure  within  which  your 
head  quarters  were  e.«tablished.  They  are  preserved  in  one 
casket:  and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Charlestown,  I now 
present  them  to  you,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  perpetuate  in 
your  mind  an  acceptalde  association  of  the  17ih  of  June,  1775, 
and  the  8ih  of  January,  1815 — the  dates  of  the  first  and  last  great 
battles  fought  under  the  American  standard. 

To  de.?ignate  in  all  coming  time,  the  place  of  the  first  of  these 
eventful  contests,  the  gratitude  of  this  generation  is  rearing  a 
majestic  monumen'i  on  the  sacred  spot.  We  invite  you,  sir,  to 
ascend  it,  and  to  behold  from  its  elevation  a lovely  scene  of 
town  and  country — a specimen  not  unfavorable  of  this  portion 
of  the  great  republic,  whose  interests  have  been  confided  to  your 
care,  as  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States.  We  rejoice  that 
you  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a personal  know- 
iedge  of  its  character.  Less  fertile  than  some  other  portions  of 
the  union,  its  wealth  is  in  its  population,  its  institutions,  its 
pursuits — its  schools  and  its  churches.  We  doubt  not  you  will 
find,  in  your  extensive  journey,  that  the  great  springs  of  its  pros- 
perity are  in  harmony  with  the  interests  aiid  welfare  of  every 
other  part  of  our  common  country. 

3’he  spot  on  which  we  are  gathered  is  not  the  place  for  aduhi- 
tion.  Standing  over  the  ashes  of  men  w-ho  died  for  liberty,  we 
can  speak  no  language  but  that  of  freemen.  In  an  address  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  room  for 
one  word  of  compliment  or  flattery.  But  with  grateful  remem- 
brance of  your  services  to  the  country — with  becoming  respect 
for  your  station,  the  most  exalted  on  earth — and  with  cnani- 
Mons  approbation  of  the  firm,  resolute  and  patriotic  stand  which 
you  assumed,  in  the  late  alarming  crisis  of  affairs,  in  order  to 
preserve  that  happy  union  under  one  constitutional  head — for 
the  establisbntent  of  which  these  streets  were  wrapped  in  fiie, 
and  this  hill  was  drenched  in  blood — with  one  heart  and  one 
voice  we  bid  you  welcome  to  Bunker  Hill. 

To  the  foregoing  address  the  president  made  the  following 
reply: 

Sir:  For  the  kind  reception  you  have  given  me,  in  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Charlestown,  and  for  the  friendly  sentiments 
expressed  on  this  occasion,  I return  you  my  sincere  thanks. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  incidents  of  my  life  to  meet 
my  fellow  citizens  upon  Bunker  Hill,  at  the  base  of  that  monu- 
ment which  their  patriotism  is  erectinc;  and  upon  the  sacred 
spot  hallowed  by  so  many  interestim;  recollections — a rich  spot 
in  the  various  national  objects  which  it  presents  to  view;  and 
richer  still  in  the  associations,  moral  and  historical  which  be- 
long' to  it. 

3’he  earlier  incidents  of  the  revolution — the  high  toned  patri- 
otic declarations — the  stern  determination  to  meet  the  coming 
events,  and  the  viizorous  preparations  to  resist  them  successful- 
ly— the  great  battle  which  opened  the  revolutionary  contest, 
whose  full  results  upon  human  institutions  are  yet  to  be  disclos- 
ed, and  in  which,  if  your  sacred  mount  was  lost,  and  if  your  de- 
voted town  was  consumed,  imperi.'hable  glory  was  ac(|uired — 
the  services,  the  sacrifices  and  the  sufferings  of  this  generous 
and  enlightened  state,  and  the  memory  of  the  renowned  men 
she  has  furnished  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet;  all  these  recol 
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lections  crowd  upon  the  mind,  and  render  this  one  of  the  high 
places,  where  the  American  citizen  will  ever  repair,  to  contem- 
plate the  past  and  indulge  in  the  anticipation  of  the  future. 

And  when  to  all  these  are  added  your  moral,  social,  literary 
and  religious  institutions — your  happy  equality  of  condition — 
jour  charitahle  establishments — your  foundations  for  education 
— the  general  ditfusion  of  knowledge — your  industry  and  entcr- 
jtrise— and  when  we  reflect  that  most  of  this  is  common  to  the 
New  England  states,  you  may  well  be  proud  of  your  native 
land,  and  our  country  may  well  be  prr>ud  of  New  Englaml. 

I have  seen  much  to  admire  and  emulate — nothing  to  excite 
regret;  and  if  my  journey  be  attended  with  no  other  result  to 
myself,  I shall  feel  amply  repaid  by  witnessing  this  fair  prospect 
of  human  comfort;  and  by  finding,  that,  however  high  I had 
rated  tlie  moral  and  intellectual  character  of  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  union,  I had  yet  to  learn  that  I had  not  done  it  justice. 

I do  not  speak  of  the  personal  kindness  i have  met  with:  1 can- 
not. But  the  impression  is  on  my  heart;  it  will  only  leave  me 
when  life  departs. 

I accept,  with  gratitude,  the  interesting  relics  you  have  pre- 
sented to  me.  I am  sure  I speak  the  sentiments  of  my  fellow 
soldiers  upon  the  plains  of  New  Orleans,  when  1 say,  that  to  be 
associated  with  the  memory  of  that  band  of  patriots,  who  fought 
with  Warren,  when  he  sealed  his  principles  with  his  life,  is  the 
highest  meed  of  praise  which  our  country  could  bestow.  I am 
sensible  that  we  owe  it  to  a too  partial  estimate  of  our  services. 
It  was  my  good  fortune,  on  that  eventful  day,  to  lead  an  army 
composed  of  American  citizens,  a[ipreciating  the  value  of  the 
prize  they  contettded  for,  and  determined  upon  exertions  pro- 
portioned to  its  magnitude;  and  it  was  theirs  to  expel  a superior 
three,  and  to  preserve  an  important  section  of  the  union. 

Accept,  sir,  for  yourself,  my  acknowledgments  for  your  per- 
sonal kindness. 

The  following  inscription  was  engraved  on  a silver  plate  on 
the  box  containing  the  cannon  balls,  presented  to  president 
Jackson,  at  Bunker  Hill,  on  Wednesday: 

“These  now  harmless  memorials  of  the  17th  June,  1775,  and 
the  8th  of  January,  1815,  were  presented  to  general  Andrew 
Jackson,  president  of  the  United  States,  by  the  citizens  of 
C'harlestown,  on  the  24th  June,  1833,  on  his  visit  to  Bunker 
Hill.” 

THE  PRESIDENT  AT  LOWELL. 

Boston,  June  29.  A gentleman  of  this  city,  who  was  at 
Lowell  on  Thursday,  states  that  the  parade  in  honor  of  the 
president’s  arrival,  exceeded  all  anticipation.  The  president 
approached  the  place  about  3 o’clock.  The  military  escort  was 
composed  of  a company  of  artillery,  a company  of  riflemen,  se- 
veral companies  of  light  infantry,  and  a procession  of  young  fe- 
males employed  in  the  factories.  The  number  of  women  in  this 
procession  was  from  three  to  four  thousand.  All  were  neatly- 
dressed  in  white,  with  sashes  of  different  colors  to  designate  the 
different  manufacturing  establishments,  to  which  each  respec- 
tively belonged.  They  were  formed  four  deep.  The  length  of 
the  procession  gave  occasion  to  a spectator  to  remark  that  there 
was  a mile  of  girls.  After  the  president  and  suite  had  arrrived 
nt  the  Merrim‘dck  hotel,  the  whole  procession  passed  in  review 
Before  him. 

The  manufacturing  works  had  all  been  suspended  during  the 
day,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  president,  one  of  the  mills  was 
put  in  operation,  that  he  might  witness  the  ingenuity  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  immense  power  of  the  water-wheels.  He 
appeared  to  be  much  engaged,  and  made  such  inquiries  as 
evinced  that  he  felt  a deep  interest  in  the  establishments  and 
the  progress  of  our  manufactures.  He  afterwards  attended  a 
public  dinner  at  the  Merrimack  hotel,  where  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  pass  the  night  and  proceed  to  Concord,  N.  H.  the 
next  day.  He  appeared  to  be  in  better  health  than  for  several 
days  previous. 

We  are  unwilling  to  let  this  .account  pass  from  our  hands, 
without  a few  words  of  comment.  What  sentiments  the  scene 
inspired  in  the  minds  of  the  president  and  the  gentlemen  high 
in  office  and  expectation,  who  attended  him,  we  know  not; 
but  we  hope  that  the  evidences  of  personal,  as  well  as  national 
prosperity — of  a high  stamhard  of  moral  and  intellectual,  as  well 
as  pecuniary  independence— there  exhibited,  were  not  lost,  nor 
the  reflections  to  which  such  an  exhibition  would  naturally 
lead,  like  water  thrown  upon  the  ground,  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  again.  There  were  from  three  to  four  thousand 
females  in  the  procession — probably  every  one  of  them  under 
thirty  years  of  age.  Not  the  oppressed,  miserable,  half-starved  fe- 
males of  an  European  m:inufacturing  city,  but  well  educated, 
well  dressed  females,  perfectly  independent  ol  any  control  from 
the  proprietors,  at  liberty  to  return  to  their  work  when  the  festival 
should  close,  or  to  leave  it  and  seek  any  other  employment  that 
may  produce  more  money,  or  please  the  fancy 'better.  Is  such 
a population  to  be  trifled  with  by  the  legislators  and  rulers  of 
this  country?  Does  not  the.  spectacle  present,  in  a delightful 
aspect,  the  operation  and  ctfecl  of  our  truly  republican  institu- 
tions? These  females  are  not  destined,  like  those  of  Europe, 
who  labor  for  a subsistmice,  to  labor  forever  in  the  same  c.a- 
pacity.  I'hey  arc  to  be  the  wives  of  virtuous,  high-minded, 
independerU  citizens — the  mothers  of  our  future  law  givers, 
our  legislators,  our  judges,  our  presidents,  our  instructors  and 
our  protectors.  And,  with  this  view,  what  should  be  the  po- 
licy of  our  government?  Clearly  to  give  permanence  and  sta- 
bility to  ivhatcvcr  system  of  political  economy  will  raise  the 


price  of  labor,  apd  augment  the  value  and  quantity  of  agricul- 
lural  and  manulacturing  products.  The  pitiful  consideration 
of  a cent  in  the  price  of  a yard  of  cloth  should  never  enter  into 
competition,  in  the  minds  of  enlightened  statesmen,  with  the 
vveKare  and  prosperity,  the  industry  and  the  independence  of 
the  laboring  classes. 

The  governor’s  aids,  who  attemled  the  president  to  the  line 
between  tins  state  and  New  Hampshire,  returned  last  evening, 
having  left  him  in  tolerable  health  and  excellent  spirits. 

[ Courier. 

The  Daily  Advertiser  says — The  president  seemed  much  in- 
terested with  what  he  saw  and  heard,  [at  Lowell]  and  made 
many  inquiries  respecting  the  number  of  people  employed,  their 
average  wages,  the  amount  of  cotton  worked  up  daily,  of  cloth 
turned  out,  &c.  showing  by  his  remarks  that  the  subject  of  do- 
mestic manutactures  had  previously  engaged  his  attentive  ob- 
servation. In  order  to  show  more  distinctly  the  effect  produced 
by  the  introduction  of  the  power  loom  and  extension  of  the  cot- 
ton business  for  the  last  twenty  years,  a gentleman  exhibited  to 
him  a piece  of  British  cotton  shirting,  bought  at  a marshal’s 
sale  of  jnize  goods  in  the  autumn  of  1813,  at  eighty-fice  cents 
per  yard,  cash,  (Boston  money  or  specie)  and  also  a piece  of 
American  manufacture,  of  superior  fabric,  which  irow  sells  for 
fourteen  cents  per  yard,  which  is  considerably  less  than  one-half 
what  he  then  paid  for  the  bare  weaving  of  the  same  article  by 
hand.  The  president  examined  the  fabrics  attentively,  and  sa- 
tisfied himself. as  to  the  comparative  qualities  of  the  two  pieces. 
At  his  desire,  (all  the  works  having  been  suspended  in  conse- 
quence of  his  visit)  one  of  the  Merrimack  mills  was  put  in  ope- 
ration. He  visited  the  mill  and  the  print  works,  and  carefully 
examined  the  machinery  and  the  process  of  nranufacturing. 

During  his  visit  to  the  Merrimack  mills  and  print  works,  the 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  (which  is  probably  more  effec- 
tive than  any  other  similar  est.ablishment  in  the  country)  was 
put  in  motion,  and  the  immense  power  of  the  water  wheels  to 
which  they  were  attached  was  truly  astonishing,  covering  the 
different  buildings  with  water  in  a few  minutes,  by  various  pipes 
maimed  by  the  different  engineers. 

For  the  following  “MZing”  remark  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Boston  Advocate,  speaking  of  the  shew  of  girls  at  Lowell — 
“Such  a regiment  ofbeautiful  soldiers  was  never  before  seen 
on  parade,  and  though  they  carried  light  arms,  and  no  artillery 
but  their  eyes,  they  presented  a more  killing  force  than  ever 
Bonaparte  mustered.” 

MR.  WEBSTEl^AT  BUFFALO. 

On  his  recent  visit  to  Buffalo,  Mr.  Webster  was  invited  by  the 
citizens  of  that  place  to  attend  a public  dinner,  which  his  en- 
gagements, and  the  necessity  of  an  early  departure,  compelled 
him  to  decline.  He  accepted,  however,  an  invitation  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  launching  of  a steamboat,  to  which  the  proprietors 
had  given  the  name  of  Daniel  Webster,  and  in  reply  to  an  ad- 
dress of  one  of  them,  made  the  following  remarks — 

I avail  myself  gladly  of  this  opportunity  of  paying  ray  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  proprietors  of  this  vessel,  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me  by  allowing  her  to  bear  my  name.  Such  a 
token  of  regard,  had  it  proceeded  from  my  immediate  friends 
and  neighbors,  could  not  but  have  excited  feelings  of  grateful 
respect;  and  it  is  more  calculated  to  waken  these  sentiments, 
when  coming  from  gentlemen  of  character  and  worth,  with 
whom  I have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance, 
and  whose  motive,  I may  flatter  myself,  is  to  be  found  in  an  in- 
dulgent opinion  towards  well  intentioned  services  in  a public 
situation. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  also,  on  the  occasion  of  so  large  an 
assembly  of  the  city  of  Buffalo,  to  express  to  them  my  thanks 
for  the  kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  1 have  been  receiv- 
ed in  this  young  but  growing  and  interesting  city.  The  launch- 
ing of  another  vessel  on  these  inland  seas,  is  but  a fresh  occa- 
sion of  congratulation  on  the  rapid  growth,  the  great  active  |hos- 
perity,  and  the  exciting  future  prospects  of  this  city.  Eight 
years  ago,  fellow  citizens,  I enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  a short  visit 
to  this  place.  There  was  then  but  one  steamboat  oti  Lake  Erie; 
it  made  its  passage  once  in  10  or  15  days  only;  and  I remember 
that  persons  in  my  ow'ii  vicinity,  intending  to  travel  to  the  far 
west  by  that  conveyance,  wrote  to  friends  to  learn  the  day  of 
the  commencement  of  the  contemplated  voyage.  I understand 
that  there  are  now  18  steamboats  plying  on  the  lake,  all  finding 
full  employment;  and  that  a boat  leaves  BulTalo  twice  every  day 
for  Detroit  and  the  ports  in  Ohio.  The  population  of  Buffalo, 
now  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  then,  has  kept  p.ace  with  the 
augmentation  of  its  coimnercial  business.  This  fast  progress  is 
a sa.nple,  but  certainly  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  measure,  of 
the  future  advancement  of  the  city.  So  many  circumstances 
incline  to  favor  tliat  advancement,  that  it  is  dilficult  to  estimate 
the  rate  hy  which  it  may  hereafter  proceed.  It  will  probably  not 
be  long  before  the  products  of  t!ie  fisheries  of  the  east,  the  im- 
portations of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  the  productions,  mineral  and 
vegetable,  of  all  the  north-western  state.-^,  and  the  sugars  of 
Louisiana,  will  find  their  way  hither  by  inland  wafer  commu- 
nication. Much  of  this  indeed,  has  alreaily  taken  place,  and  is 
of  daily  occurrence.  Many  who  remember  the  competition  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  for  the  site  of  the  city,  will 
doubtless  live  to  see  the  city  spread  over  both.  This  singular 
prosperity,  fellow  citizen.*^,  so  gratifying  for  the  present,  and  ac- 
companied with  such  high  hopes  for  the  future,  you  owe  to  your 
own  industry  and  enterprise,  your  favored  position,  and  to  the 
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flourishing  condition  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country; 
and  the  blessings  and  the  riches  of  that  internal  commerce,  be 
it  ever  remembered,  are  the  fruits  of  a united  government,  and 
one  general  common  commercial  system. 

It  is  not  only  the  trade  of  New  York,  of  Ohio,  of  New  Eng- 
land, or  Indiana,  or  Michigan,  but  it  is  a part  of  the  great  aggre- 
gate of  the  trade  of  all  the  states,  in  which  you  so  largely  and  so 
successfully  partake.  Who  does  not  see  that  the  advantages 
here  enjoyed,  spring  from  a general  government,  and  a uniform 
code.^  Who  does  not  see,  that  if  these  slates  had  remained  se- 
vered, and  each  had  existed  with  a system  Pf  imposts  and  com- 
mercial regulations  of  its  own,  all  excluding  and  repelling,  ra- 
ther than  inviting  the  intercourse  of  the  rest,  the  place  could 
hardly  hope  to  have  been  more  than  a respectable  frontier  post? 
Or  can  any  man  look  to  the  one  and  to  the  other  side  ot  this 
beautiful  lake  and  river, and  not  see  in  their  different  conditions 
the  plain  and  manifest  results  of  different  political  institutions, 
and  commercial  regulations. 

It  would  be  pleasant,  fellow  citizens,  to  dwell  on  these  topics, 
so  worth}’  at  all  times  of  regard  and  reflection;  and  especially  so 
fit  to  engage  attention  at  the  present  moment;  hut  this  is  not  the 
proper  moment  to  pursue  them,  and  tendering  to  you  once  more 
my  thanks  and  good  wishes,  1 take  my  leave  of  you  by  express- 
ing my  hope  for  the  continued  success  of  that  great  interest  so 
esseniial  to  your  happiness — thk  commerce  of  the  lakes,  a 
NEW  DISCOVERED  SOURCE  OK  NATIONAL  PROSPERITY,  -AND  A NEW 
BOND  OF  NATIONAL  UNION. 

An  address  was  also  made  to  Mr.  Webster  in  behalf  of  the 
mechanics  and  manufacturers  of  Buffalo,  to  which  he  returned 
the  following  reply: 

I need  hardly  say,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  that  it  gives 
me  much  satisfaction  to  receive  this  mark  of  approbation  of  my 
public  conduct,  from  the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  of  Buf- 
falo. Those  who  are  the  most  immediately  affected  by  any 
measures  of  the  government,  are  naturally  the  earliest  to  per- 
ceive their  operation,  and  to  foresee  their  final  results.  Allow 
me  to  say,  gentlemen,  that  the  confidence,  you  express  in  my 
continuance  in  the  general  course  which  I have  pursued,  must 
rest,  and  may  rest  safely,  I trust,  on  the  history  of  the  past.  De- 
siring always  to  avoid  extremes,  and  to  observe  a prudent  mo 
deration  in  regard  to  the  protective  system,  [yet  hold  steadiness 
and  perseverance  in  maintaining  what  has  been  established,  to 
be  essential  to  the  public  prosperity.  Nothing  can  be  worse  than 
that  what  concerns  the  daily  labor,  and  the  daily  bread  of  whole 
classes  of  the  people  should  be  subject  to  frequent  and  violent 
changes.  It  were  far  better  not  to  move  at  all  than  to  move  for- 
ward and  then  fall  back  again. 

My  sentiments,  gentlemen,  on  the  tariff  question,  are  general 
ly  known.  In  my  opinion,  a just  and  a leading  object  in  the 
whole  system  is  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  American 
manual  labor.  I confess,  that  every  day’s  experience  convin- 
ces me  more  and  more  of  the  high  propriety  of  regarding  thi 
object.  Our  government  is  made  for  all,  not  for  a few.  Its  ob- 
ject is,  to  promote  the  greatest  good  of  the  whole;  and  this  ought 
to  be  kept  constantly  in  view  in  its  administration.  The  far 
greater  number  of  those  who  maintain  the  government  belong 
to  what  may  be  called  the  industrious  or  productive  classes  of 
the  community.  With  us  labor  is  not  depressed,  ignorant  and 
unintelligent.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  active,  spirited,  enterpris- 
ing, seeking  its  own  rewards,  and  laying  up  for  its  own  compe 
lence  and  its  own  support.  The  motive  to  labor,  is  the  great 
stimulus  to  our  vvhole'society;  and  no  system  is  wise  or  just, 
which  does  not  afford  this  stimulus,  as  far  as  it  may.  The  pro 
tcction  of  American  labor  against  the  injurious  competition  of 
foreign  labor,  so  far  at  least  as  respects  general  handicraft  pro 
ductions,  is  known  historically  to  have  been  one  end  designed 
to  he  obtained  by  establishing  the  constitution;  and  this  object 
and  the  constitutional  power  to  accomplish  it,  ought  never  to 
be  surrendered  or  compromised  in  any  degree. 

Our  political  institutions,  gentlemen,  place  power  in  the 
liands  of  all  the  per»pb;;  and  to  make  the  exercise  of  this  power 
in  such  liiMids,  salutary,  it  is  indispensable  that  all  the  people 
shouhl  enjoy,  first,  the  means  of  education,  and  second,  the  rea 
snnable  certainty  of  procuring  a competent  livelihood  by  indus- 
try ami  labor.  These  institutions  are  neither  designed  for  nor 
suited  to  :i  nation  of  itinorant  paupers.  To  disseminate  know- 
ledge, then,  universally,  and  to  secure  to  labor  and  industry 
their  just  rewards,  is  tlie  duty  both  of  the  general  and  state  go 
vernments,  each  in  the  exercise  of  its  .appropriate  powers.  To 
be  free,  the  people  must  be  intelligently  free;  to  be  substantially 
independent,  they  must  be  able  to  secure  themselves  agains 
want,  by  sobriety  and  industry;  to  be  safe  depositories  of  politi 
cal  power,  they  must  be  able  to  comprehend  and  understand 
the  general  interests  of  the  community,  and  must  have  a stake 
themselves,  in  the  welfare  of  that  community.  The  intere 
labor,  therefore,  has  an  importance  in  our  system,  beyond  what 
belongs  to  it  as  a mere  question  of  polilic.Tl  economy.  It  is 
connected  with  our  forms  of  government,  and  our  whole  social 
system.  The  activity  and  prosperity,  which  at  present  prevail 
among  us,  .as  every  one  must  notice,  are  produced  by  the  ex 
citement  of  compensating  prices  to  labor;  and  it  is  fervtmtiy  to 
be  hoped  that  no  unpropitious  circumstances,  and  no  unwise 
policy  may  counter.act  this  efficient  cause  of  general  competen 
cy  and  public  happiness. 

I pray  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  to  receive,  person 
ally, ray  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  you  have  communicat 
ed  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting  which  you  represent. 


IN  OHIO. 

Cincinnati,  (Ohio),  June  17.  On  Saturday  afternoon  a meet- 
ing took  place  at  the  exchange,  for  the  purpose  of  making  such 
arrangements  as  should  be  deemed  proper,  to  express  the  sense 
of  this  community  in  relation  to  the  public  and  patriotic  services 
of  the  honorable  Daniel  IVchster,  who  is  now  on  a visit  to  this 
city,  when  Morgan  Neville,  esq.  was  called  to  the  chair,  and 
Bellamy  Storcr  appointed  secretary.  After  some  appropriate 
and  pertinent  remarks  from  Robert  T.  Lytle,  esq.  the  following 
resolutions  were  submitted  by  him,  and  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  meeting: 

Resolved,  That  it  is  a source  of  much  gratification  to  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati,  to  learn  of  the  arrival  in  this  city  of  the 
honorable  Daniel  Webster,  upon  his  first  visit  to  the  western 
country;  that  the  high  qualifications,  long  and  eminent  public 
services,  and  well  directed  industry  of  that  gentleman,  in  his 
private  and  public  career,  for  the  advancement  and  prosperity 
of  our  common  country,  entitle  him  to  the  respect  and  .ad- 
miration  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Resolved,  That  as  friends  of  the  union,  we  appreciate,  with 
latitude,  his  etficient  and  zealous  co-operation,  during  the  last 
session  of  congress,  in  explaining  and  su.staining  the  principles 
of  the  federal  constitution;  and  the  devotion  which  he  display- 
ed for  the  stability  of  the  union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  free 
institutions. 

Resolved,  That  aside  from  all  party  and  political  consider.T- 
tions,  we  are  happy  to  recognise  in  this  distinguished  stranger, 
the  most  elevated  properties  of  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar, 
the  jurist  and  the  statesman;  and,  that  as  such,  he  merits  our 
regard,  and  is  entitled  to  our  hospitalities. 

Resolved,  That  a committee  of  thirty  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman,  to  wait  on  Mr.  Webster,  and  invite  him  to  partake  of 
a public  dinner,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  19th  instant. 

Saturday,  I5th  June,  183.?. 

Sir:  The  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  anxious  to  tender  to  you 
some  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they  hold  your 
character  and  public  services,  have  appointed  the  undersigned 
to  invite  you,  in  their  names,  to  a public  dinner. 

In  obedience  to  their  wishes,  we  have  the  honor  of  request- 
ing your  company,  on  Wednesd.ay,  at  4 P.  M.  at  the  commer- 
cial excliange.  MORGAN  NEVILLE,  c/iair7nan. 

Hon.  D.  IVehster. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  the  committee  to 
carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  of  the  citizens: 

Gen.  James  Findlay,  J.acob  Burnet, 

Joseph  Pierce,  D.  T.  Disney, 

Robert  Buchanan,  William  C.  Anderson, 

Judge  Torrence,  Judge  Goodenow, 

Bellamy  Storer,  Daniel  Drake, 

Josiah  Lawrence,  Ebenezer  Hulse,  . 

Robert  T.  Lytle,  General  Edward  King, 

Morgan  Neville,  Dr.  L.  Reives, 

Judge  William  Miller,  Col.  Francis  Carr, 

General  Samuel  Borden,  William  Tift, 

James  Goodloe,  William  R.  Foster, 

Jacob  Resor,  John  H.  Groesbeck, 

Allison  Owen,  Dr.  J.  Caswell, 

Peyton  S.  Symmes,  E.  S.  Thomas, 

Archibald  Irwin,  John  P.  Foote. 

MORGAN  NEVILLE,  chairman. 
Bellamy  Storer,  secretary. 

Saturday,  June  15,  1833. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter,  as  chairman  of  a committee  appointed  by  the  citizens  of 
Cincinnati,  inviting  me  to  a public  dinner  on  Wednesday.  In 
this  my  first  visit  to  the  west,  it  has  been  my  object  to  see  the 
country,  as  extensively  as  I could,  and  to  enjoy  an  intercourse 
with  the  people,  free  from  the  restraints  and  inconveniences, 
attendant  on  public  manifestations  of  regard  and  kindness.  On 
the  present  occ.n-sion,  however,  it  seems  to  be  thought,  that 
w'hat  is  so  kindly  proposed  may  afford  an  opportunity  of  enlarg- 
ing that  intercourse,  and  of  exchanging  salutations  with  the 
citizens  of  Cincinnati,  more  favorable  than  may  otherwise  be 
presented.  With  these  impressions,  I accept  with  pleasure  the 
invitation  which  is  given  to  me.  I am  with  much  true  regard, 
your  obliged  fellow  citizen,  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Morgan  Neville,  esq. 

Accordingly  on  the  19th  June  the  dinner  ivns  given,  of  which 
the  Cincinnati  Gazette  of  the  21st  says — ‘‘The  dinner  to  ."Mr. 
Webster,  on  Wednesday,  was  what,  in  the  language  of  truth, 
might  be  called  a brilliant  affair.  Everything  passed  off  well. 
The  company  was  full  to  overflowing,  and  no  mi|)lcasant  inci- 
dent occurred  to  mar  the  general  hilarity.  The  mayor  presided; 
the  rev.  Win.  Burke  made  an  invocation  to  the  throne  of  grace, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  festivities.  ?’he  dinner  was  a good 
one — abund.ant — well  prepared— the  wines — hut  in  them  I have 
no  skill.  Mr.  Webster  was  called  out  for  a speech  at  the  6th 
toast.  It  was  well  conceived  and  happy — natural  in  all  its  as- 
pects— a little  flattering  to  the  whole  west— a little  more  so  to 
Cincinnati  in  jiarticular — tind  yet,  [lerhaps,  nothing  .short  of  the 
whole  truth.  He  has  promised  to  furnish  a sketch  of  it  for  pub- 
lictition,  and  we  will  not  anticiptite  that  sketch,  by  giving  one 
from  mere  memory.” 

Mr.  Barry’^  declined  joining  in  the  festivities,  in  consequence 
of  the  visitations  of  the  cholera  among  his  friends  at  Lexington 
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v«*ry  properly  considering  that  these  ought  to  preclude  him  from 
being  one  of  a festive  board. 

Regular  toasts. 

].  The  president  of  the  United  sjtates. 

2.  The  heads  of  department. 

3.  TJie  federal  judiciary. 

4.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Slates. 

5.  The  memory  of  \Vasliinglf)n. 

6.  Our  distitiguished  guest,  the  hon.  Daniel  Webster — The 
profound  expounder  of  the  constitution,  the  eloquent  supporter 
of  the  federal  union,  and  the  uniform  friend  and  advoeate  of  the 
western  country. 

7.  The  patriots  of  the  revolution. 

8.  The  defend. ,'rs  of  our  country  during  the  late  war. 

9.  Our  friend,  fellow  citizen  arid  guest  gen.  Win.  Henry  Har- 
rison— identified  with  the  warfare  and  settlement,  prosperity 
and  glory  of  the  western  country— the  laurels  which  he  wears 
liave  been  well  won,  and  are  cheerfully  accorded. 

10.  The  press — When  conducted  by  learning  and  patriotism, 
a national  blessing;  but  in  its  licentiousness’,  a curse  to  all  man- 
kind. 

11.  Common  schools — New  England  has  taught  us  their  value, 
in  the  fruits  she  has  irroduccd  from  her  nurseries  of  science. 

12.  The  union — “ll  must  be  preserved.” 

13.  The  state  of  Ohio — May  the  devotion  of  her  sons  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  keep  pace  with  the  improvement  of 
her  soil,  the  increase  of  her  population,  and  the  enterprise  of 
her  citizens. 

14.  The  fair — While  they  are  for  union,  we  defy  the  world. 

f'^olunteers. 

By  Daniel  Webster.  The  city  of  Cincinnati— A beautiful  illus- 
tration of  the  co-operation  between  nature  and  art.  May  the 
prosperity  of  her  citizens  be  commensurate  with  their  hospi- 
tality ami  enterprise. 

By  Win.  H.  Harrison.  Daniel  Webster — The  true  representa 
live  of  the  character  and  manners  of  his  country.  Skilled  in 
all  the  labors  of  a farmer,  (his  oiiginal  profe.ssioii j,  he  is  able  to 
instruct  the  chief  justice  of  England  in  the  principles  of  the  law 
which  are  common  to  both  countries,  and  to  compete  with  lord 
chancellor  Brougham,  or  any  other  lord,  for  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence, and  in  explaining  the  principles  of  “good  old  English 
liberty.” 

Sent  by  a lady.  Daniel  Webster— 

“Westward  the  eastern  star  has  bent  his  way. 

May  more  than  empire  bless  its  cloudless  ray.” 

By  T.  Walker,  esq.  Daniel  Webster — The  Daniel  of  his  age. 
He  may  be  cast  among  lions,  as  many  as  you  please;  but  even 
there  you  will  find  him  the  master  spirit. 

By  Marcus  Smith.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States — 
Ambiguous  and  obscure  only  to  the  ambitious  and  corrupt: 
when  assailed  by  such,  may  there  ever  be  found  among  the  peo- 
ple a Daniel  ivho  can  interpret  the  writing. 

By  Samuel  Findlay.  To  him  who  yesterday  came  among  a 
community  of  strangers,  .and  to  morrow  leaves  a community  of 
friends. 

THE  DREAMS  OF  THE  POET  REALIZED. 

The  following  remarkable  prediction  by  Barlow,  in  his  Vision 
of  Columbus,  first  published  at  Hartford,  in  1787,  must  have 
been  regarded  by  the  generation  of  that  day  as  the  met  e concep- 
tion of  a visionary  enthusiast.  How  wonderfully  has  it  been 
fulfilled  by  the  completion  of  those  magnificent  undertakings, 
the  Erie  and  Ohio  canals! 

“He  saw,  as  widely  spreads  the  nnchannell’d  plain, 

Where  inland  realms  forages  bloom’d  in  vain, 

CANALS,  long  winding,  ope  a watery  flight. 

And  distant  streams,  and  seas,  and  lakes  unite. 

From  fair  ALBANIA,  tovv’rd  the  falling  sun, 

Back  through  the  midland  lengthening  channels  run, 

Meet  the  far  lakes,  their  beauteous  towns  that  lave. 

And  HUDSON  joined  to  broad  OHIO’S  wave.” 

Vis.  Col.  Ed.  1787— p.  246. 

— .“,>9  ® 9^*" — 

CASE  OF  JOHN  H.  PLEASANTS. 

From  the  Richmond  Whig,  of  June  27. 

ATTACHMENT  FOR  CONTEMPT,  AGAINST  THE  SENIOR  EDITOR  OF 

THIS  PAPER. 

As  we  promised  some  days  ago,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  first 
leisure,  to  lay  before  the  re.iders  of  this  paper,  the  answer  of 
John  H.  Pleasants,  (drawn  by  gen.  Waller  Jones),  showing 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  attached  for  an  alleged  contempt  of 
the  circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  county  of 
Alexandria,  in  disobeying  a summons  of  said  court,  to  attend  it 
as  a witness.  We  respectfully  solicit  an  attentive  perus'al  of 
that  answer,  by  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  and  by  the  public  at  large, 
believing  as  we  do,  that  grave  principles  of  constitutional  and 
municipal  law,  are  involved  in  the  case. 

We  beg  leave  here  to  anitex  extracts  from  a letter  from  gen. 
Jones,  which  will  contributf'  to  enable  the  reader.along  with  the 
answer,  to  form  a just  opinion  of  the  legality  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  court  at  Alexandria — a court  for  who.se  members, 
as  individuals,  we  entertain  every  respect. 

“The  attachment  is  made  returtiable  to  some  day  in  August, 
when  the  solenm  parade  of  another  special  meeting  of  the  court 
and  grand  jury  is  ordered,  for  the  sinirle  purpose  of  dealing  with 
your  refractory  body,  if  they  can  get  hold  of  it.  But  this,  f am 

* The  P.  M.  general,  who  happened  to  be  at  Cincinnati, 


well  satisfied,  they  can  never  do:  unless  you  voluntarily  sub- 
mit, as  a native  citizen  and  settled  inhabitant  of  our  old  com- 
monwealth, to  be  dragged  from  the  protection  of  domestic  laws 
and  institutions,  into  a foreign  jurisdiction,  to  which  you  never 
were  subject,  and  against  which  you  are  charged  with  no  ofl'enee, 
but  that  of  declining  upon  your  native  soil,  the  extra  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  a foreign  tribunal  over  your  person  and  liberty. 
You  may,  certainly,  if  you  please,  submit  to  be  thus  dragged 
away,  and  compulsorily  subjected  to  the  action  of  laws  and  tri- 
bunals, within  the  limited  sphere  of  whose  power,  nothing  but 
their  own  compulsion  had  brought  you;  to  whose  jurisprudence 
you  are  a stranger;  and  from  the  possible  abuses,  or  from  the 
arbitrary  principles  and  tendencies  of  which,  no  matter  how 
penally  they  may  operate  on  your  person  or  fortune,  the  laws 
and  tribunals  of  your  own  state,  could  give  you  no  relief— no 
redress,  though  the  identical  act,  with  the  commission  or  omis- 
sion of  which  you  are  charged,  was  committed  or  omitted, 
whilst  you  were  abiding  in  the  heart  of  your  own  state,  and  en- 
titled to  the  protection,  or  subject  to  the  censure,  of  the  consti- 
tution, laws  and  tribunals  of  that  state  alone.  No  invidious 
comparison  is  here  intended  between  the  actual  administration 
of  the  laws,  or  the  prim  iples  on  which  liberty  and  property  are 
secured  by  existing  institutions  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  in 
the  state  of  Virginia;  they  may  be  all  equally  excellent  in  theory 
and  practice.  But  as  no  stranger  can  assume  parental  authority 
over  a child,  without  the  consent  of  the  parent,  so  no  state  can 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  a citizen  of  another  sfate,  within  the 
territory  of  his  own  state,  w'ilhout  some  conventional  arrange- 
ment betw'een  the  states  to  that  efiect.  And  no  sovereign  state 
could  be  justified  in  remitting  her  citizens  to  the  cognizance  of 
a foreign  jurisdiction,  in  the  institution  of  wjiose  government 
and  laws,  those  citizens  could  have  had  no  voice,  nor  the  state 
herself  any  control  over  any  possible  vices  nr  abuses,  either  in 
the  laws  themselves,  or  in  the  administration  of  the  laws.  If 
any  such  concession  may  ever  be  deemed  consistent  with  the 
dignity  or  the  duties  of  a sovereign  state,  it  must  be  under  some 
very  peculiar  circumstances  of  manifest  and  urgent  necessity; 
and  then  the  concession  should  be  strictly  guaided,  by  positive 
regulations  and  well  defined  limitations,  instituted,  or  distinctly 
approved  and  confirmed,  by  the  laws  of  the  state  making  the 
concession.  I have  looked  in  vain,  after  an  anxious  and  dili- 
gent search,  for  any  law  of  congress  that  even  asserts  for  the 
tribunals  of  this  district  any  such  authority  over  the  citizens  of 
Virginia;  and  if  any  such  law  of  congress  could  be  found,  I 
should  still  challenge,  with  more  undoubting  confidence  in  the 
triumphant  maintenance  of  my  challenge,  a reference  to  any 
one  law,  or  any  one  act,  of  Virginia,  wdiereby  she  has,  either 
by  express  convention  or  any  tacit  implication,  made  any  con- 
cession to  congress  of  the  power  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  local  tribunals  of  the  District  of  Columbia  over  the  territory 
of  Virginia,  or  her  citizens  abiding  in  their  own  state.  Indeed, 
a state  rights  question  of  portentous  import  arises;  and  one  of 
far  more  interest  than  many  that  have  made  more  noise  in  the 
country.  ’Tis  a little  remarkable,  that  hitherto  the  states  have 
exerted  all  their  vigilance  and  jealousy  to  vindicate  their  sepa- 
rate rights  against  supposed  encroachments  of  the  general  go- 
vernment in  the  exercise  of  its  highest  powers;  but  now,  an 
inferior  court,  completely  local  in  its  institution  and  jurisdiction, 
and  no  otherw'ise  distinguished  from  other  local  tribunals,  but 
that  it  happened  to  be  created  by  congress  for  the  local  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  a small  district  under  the  exclusive  legisla- 
tion of  congress,  and  absolutely  excluded,  in  virtue  of  that 
exclusive  legislation,  from  the  community  of  slates,  both  in  their 
federal  relations,  and  in  their  separate  capacities  as  sovereign 
states,  this  same  local  and  inferior  tribunal  claims  an  extended 
jurisdiction  in  the  states,  qualifying  it  not  only  to  summon,  but 
to  attach  and  bring  to  its  bar  by  force  of  its  own  process,  citi- 
zens of  the  st.iles  residing  in  the  body  of  the  states,  and  as  com- 
[)letely  clear  of  its  jurisdiction,  as  citizenship  and  residence  can 
make  them. 

“The  decisions  of  chief  justice  Marshall  and  judge  Barbour 
against  the  pow'er  to  arrest  Mr.  Randolph  himself  in  Virginia, 
for  the  assault  committed  by  him  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  conclusive  against  the  power  now  assumed,  to  summon  and 
attach  you  as  a witness  in  the  same  or  any  similar  case;  and 
every  reason  that  operated  against  the  arrest  in  the  first  instance, 
concludes  a fortiori  against  the  summons  and  attachment  in  the 
other;  besides  other  and  more  conclusive  reasons  applicable  to 
the  latter  in  particular.” 

So  far  gen.  Jones.  We  doubt  not  that  every  lawyer  and  every 
man  who  has  just  views  of  our  federal  relations,  and  of  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,  will  agree  with  him;  and  with  this  argu- 
ment in  hand,  w'C  shall,  as  w'e  feel  il  our  imperative  duty,  apply 
for  a writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  perfect  confidence  that  the  pow- 
er assumed  by  the  court  at  Alexandria,  will  be  judicially  vetoed. 

Circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  county  of  Mex- 
andria. 

June  4,  1833. 

A summons  w'as  issued  from  the  clerk’s  office  of  the  county  of 
Alexandria,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  directed  to  the  marshal 
of  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia,  and  commanding  him  to  sum- 
mon John  H.  Pleasants  to  appear  before  the  honorable  the  U. 
Sfu/c.s  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  county  of  Alexandria,  at  the  court  house  in  the  town  of 
Alexandria,  to  testify  and  the  truth  to  say  on  be- 

half of  the  United  States  before  the  grand  jury  of  the  said  coun- 
ty of  Alexandria. 
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Juve  8,  1833. 

Thomas  Woodward,  dejaity  marshal  of  tlie  Distriol  of  Colum- 
bia {who  was  s(Mit  exjHCss  from  Washiiiaion  to  Jvlc-hinond.  Itifre 
to  serve  a smnmous  directed  to  the  marsal  of  the  eastern  district 
of  Virginia)  made  oath  in  open  court  that  he  had  served  the 
summons  on  the  said  Pleasants  in  the  city  of  Riclimond  in  Vir 
ginia,  on  the  ikh  June;  and  that  said  Pleasants  said  “he  should 
not  attend.”  TherPU[)on  the  district  attorney  moved  the  court 
for  an  attachment  against  said  Pleasants;  and  being  reqtiired  by 
the  court  to  slate  hat  evidence  he  expi'ctr^d  said  Pletisaiits 
could  give  to  tlie  grand  jury  for  Ali.-.vaiidria  coutity,  the  said  at- 
torney made  an  aifidavil  to  the  following  cffei  t: 

“That  he  had  been  informed  and  believes  that  said  Pleasants 
is  the  editor  of  a newspaper  published  in  the  city  of  Piichmoiui, 
called ‘Daily  Richmond  Whig  and  Public  Advertiser:’  that  he 
hath  seen  in  said  paper  a letter  ptihlished,  purporting  to  bear 
date  7th  May,  from  some  person  in  Alexandria  to  some  person  in 
Kichnioiid:  which  newspaper  is  produced  and  annexed  to  the 
affidavit  as  exhibit  C:  that  ttie  grand  jury  litive  now  before  them 
for  consideration,  a hill  of  indictment  charging  R.  B.  Randolph 
and  sundry  other  persons  as  Aartug  conspired  :iiid  conlmlerated 
together  to  commit  an  assault  on  the  president  of  the  U.  States 
in  the  county  of  Alexandria;  that  he  expects  the  said  Pleasants 
can  prove  who  was  the  wriler  of  said  letter:  that  he  considers 
the  facts  and  circumstances  stated  in  s.aid  letter  as  tending  to 
prove,  in  contiexioii  with  other  facts  and  circumstances  which 
he  has  reason  to  believe  have  been  proved  or  may  be  proved  be- 
fore the  grand  jury,  that  there  was  such  a cons|dracy.  He  further 
states  that  he  considers  the  facts  and  circumstances  staled  in 
said  letter  as  tending  to  prove,  if  not  such  a conspiracy,  \’et,  in 
connexion  with  other  facts  and  circumstances  of  which  he  be- 
lieves evidence  has  been  laid  before  the  grand  jurj",  an  illegal 
and  improper  combination  to  prevent  the  arrest  of  said,  E,andolfh, 
who  is  stated  in  said  letter  to  have  committed  an  assault  on  the 
presidentof  the  United  States,  and  which  assault  hath  baen  (ire- 
sented  by  the  grand  jury;  and  by  preventing  such  arrest  to  ob- 
struct the  administration  of  justice.  He  further  states,  that  it 
appears  from  the  said  letter  that  the  writer  thereof  was  acquaint- 
ed with  said  ojfcnce  of  said  Randolph,  both  befttre  and  after  the 
same  was  committed;  and  tiiat,  for  the  reasons  above  staled,  he 
hath  considered  it  his  official  duty  to  have  the  said  w'itness  sub- 
poenaed to  give  evidence,  as  fo  tive  writer  of  the  said  letter,  \o 
the  grand  jury.” 

Upon  the  strength  of  this  affidavit  (presuming,  as  we  must, 
that  its  weakness  was  its  strength),  the  court  instantly  laid  a 
rule  on  J.  H.  Pleasants  to  .^how  cause  in  court,  on  Monday  the 
17th  June,  why  an  attachment  should  not  issue  against  him  tor 
not  attending  agreeably  to  the  former  summons. 

This  rule  was,  on  the  llih  June,  served  on  said  Pleasants,  by 
the  same  deputy  marshal  Woodward,  who  w'as  a second  time 
despatched  I'rom  Washington  to  Richmond  on  this  most  import- 
ant errand. 

Deputy  marshal  'Woodward,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  at 
the  same  lime,  served  a second  summons  upon  said  Pleasants, 
directed  as  before  to  the  marshal  of  the  eastern  district  of  Fir- 
ginia,  and  commanding  that  marshal,  in  the  same  vague  terms 
as  before,  to  summon  said  Pleasants  to  appear.  Sic.  and  “to  tes- 
tify and  the  truth  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  grand  jury  of  said  county  of  Alexandria;”  but  with  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  what  was  required  by  the  former  summons: 
“and  to  bring  with  him  the  original  of  a letter,  dated,  Alexan- 
dria, May  7,  published  in  a newspaper  called  Daily  Richmond 
Whig  and  Public  Advertiser,  of  the  8lh  of  May,  1833,  under  the 
head,  “the  Alexandria  case.” 

To  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
the  county  of  Jilexandria, 

John  H.  Pleasants  of  the  city  of  Richmond,  in  the  common- 
wealth of  N'lrginia,  by  way  of  shewing  cause  against  an  attach- 
ment for  a ^jupposed  contempt  in  not  obeying  a certain  sum- 
mons mentioned  in  the  rule  of  yrmr  court  granted  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— says,  that  if,  in  contemplation  of  law  he  has  done  or  omit- 
ted to  do  any  act,  the  commission  or  omission  of  vx  hich  may 
amount  to  a technical  contempt  of  the  authority  of  your  court, 
he  is  guiltless  of  any  such  offence  in  design  and  intention:  tor 
that  if  the  said  summons  had  braui  issued  by  the  order  or  with 
the  privity  of  tiie  court,  and  if  its  authority  to  issue  such  pro- 
cess had  been  less  (luestionable  than  it  is,  he  conceives  that  his 
circumstances  afforded  a sufficient  excuse  for  his  failure  to  at- 
tend pursuant  to  the  tenor  of  the  summons — and  though  he  was 
and  is  sincetely  impressed  with  the  opinion  and  belief,  confirm- 
ed by  the  advice  of  eminent  counsel  and  by  a recent  judicial 
decision  of  high  and  imposing  authority  to  the  point,  that  the 
summons  was  improvidently  issued  and  void  of  all  authority 
and  obligation  in  law,  and  therefore  he  presumed  that  it  had 
been  issued  by  the  ministerial  ofiicers  of  Ihe  court,  without  the 
direct  sanctioti  of  its  order  or  privity;  or  if  with  such  order  or 
privity,  that  the  court,  proceeding  in  the  first  instatice  upf)n  cx 
parte  sugge-^tion,  would,  upon  further  advisement  and  maturer 
consiileration,  quash  the  procedure  as  transcending  the  limits  of 
its  power  and  jurisdiction,  and  as  being  in  itself  irregular  and 
unreasonable  in  other  res|tects;  yet  from  his  real  respect  for  the 
character  both  personal  and  official,  of  the  court,  he  begs  leave 
to  submit  to  the  court  in  the  first  instance,  the  circumstances 
which  he  hopes  would  have  constituted  a just  and  reasonable 
excuse  for  his  failure  to  attend  the  court  or  the  grand  jury,  pur- 


suant to  the  tenor  of  the  summons  in  question,  even  if  a regu- 
lar summons  might  lawfully  run,  in  any  case,  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  into  this  commonwealth. 

[The  1st  count  refers  to  domestic  matters.] 

2.  This  respondent  has  no  pcrsotial  knowledge  of  any  crime 
or  oft'ence  committed  in  Ihe  District  of  Columbia  or  any  wise 
cognizable  by  your  court  or  by  the  grand  jury  of  Alexandria 
county:  nor  was  there  any  circumstance  Irom  w hich  the  law 
officers  of  the  United  Sl:iles  could  reasonably  have  presumed 
his  posses."  ion  of  any  such  knowledge:  but  every  known  fact,  and 
every  legitimiite  supposition  of  tacts,  connected  v\  ith  his  relative 
situation  and  circumstances — indeed  all  noiotiely — went  to 
r:i1se  a directly  opposite  presumption:  namely,  that  he  was  an 
utter  stranger  to  any  transaction  that  could  then  have  been  the 
subject  of  investigation  before  the  grand  jury;  and  that,  of  the 
great  mass  of  persons  within  the  same  distance  from  the  scene 
of  action,  there  was  not  one  to  whom  any  persf)nal  knowledge 
of  the  matter  might  not  have  been  imputed  with  as  much  reasu:i 
and  probability  as  to  himself. 

3.  The  summons  imports  not  that  there  w'as  any  pro.secution,  or 
other  cause,  actually  pending  before  the  court  or  the  grand  jury, 
w herein  he  was  required  to  testify  as  a witness;  names  no  party 
against  whom,  nor  an}'  existing  litigation  wher«  in  he  was  so  re- 
quired to  testify.  The  letter  which  he  was  required  to  produce, 
W'as  a simple  relation  of  the  assault  said  to  have  been  committed 
by  Robert  B.  Randolph  on  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances,  without  the  remotest  allusion  to  any  other  of- 
fence committed  by  him  nr  any  other  person;  and  the  facts,  or 
some  of  the  facts  slated  in  the  fi  tter,  would  of  course  be  the  sub- 
ject of  proof  on  tbe  trial  of  Mr.  Randolph  for  that  act;  but  the  m- 
dictment  against  him  for  that  act,  had  already  been  passed  upon 
and  found  by  the  grand  jury — and  by  no  possibility  could  it  he 
presumed  that  such  act  was  atiy  longer  the  subject  of  investiga- 
tion before  the  grand  jury,  nor  was  the  respondent  summoned 
to  attcnil  as  a w'itness  in  that  case,  hut  only  to  testify  vaguely 
upon  some  undetermined  and  indefinite  subject  before  the  grand 
jury.  Whereas  this  respondent  was,  an<l  is  well  advised,  that, 
according  to  the  positive  law  of  the  land,  and  the  w«-ll  establish- 
ed practice  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  as  well  in  the  county  of 
Alexandria  as  in  the  commonw’ealth  of  Virginia,  no  witness  can 
be  lawfully  summoned  by  any  public  or  private  prosecutor,  to 
testify  before  the  grand  jury,  but  in  case  of  a definite  charge, 
preferred  in  the  solemn  form  of  an  indictment,  or  information, 
for  some  specific  offence  charged  against  sr»me  individual  or  in- 
dividuals by  name;  and  that  the  summons  for  witnesses  in  such 
case,  should  identify  the  case  and  the  parties  by  name. 

4.  Neither  the  summons  itself,  nor  any  subsequent  disclosure 
of  its  object  or  purposes,  imports  that  either  the  letter  itself  or 
any  evidence  of  this  respondent  could  possibly  be  in  fact,  or 
could  reasonably  be  presumed  by  the  law'  officers  of  the  United 
States,  even  competent,  far  less  material  evidence,  of  any  one 
tact  or  circumstance  tending  to  prove  the  commission  of  any 
crime  or  offence  w hatever,  by  any  person  or  persons  whatever, 
in  the  county  of  Alexandria  or  elsewhere. 

1st.  Because  the  letter  itself  is  not  pretended  to  he  the  ground 
of  any  itrosecution  against  the  writer  thereof,  for  any  libellous, 
or  other  criminal  matter  therein  contained,  but  the  contrary  ap- 
pears both  on  the  showing  of  the  district  attorney,  and  on  the 
face  of  the  letter  itself,  w'he're  the  entire  innocency  both  of  the 
writing  and  of  the  publication  thereof,  stands  manifest. 

2d.  Because  that  the  summons  calls  for  the  production  of  the 
letter,  not  as  a letter  w ritten  by  any  party  to  any  prosecution 
pending  before  the  court  or  the  grand  jury,  or  by  any  named  or 
described  individual  in  particular,  but  as  a letter  simply  de- 
scribed and  identified  by  its  date,  &c.  no  matter  by  w'hom  W'rit- 
ten — no  matter  whether  the  facts  related  in  it  w'ore  derived  from 
the  personal  know'Iedge  of  the  writer  or  from  hearsay. 

3d.  Because  from  the  after-showing  of  the  district  attorne}', 
in  his  said  affidavit,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  letter  is  charged, 
or  even  suspected  to  be  w’ritten  by  any  party  to  tbe  prosecution 
mentioned  in  such  affidavit;  but  that  the  production  of  the 
letter  is  broadly  demanded,  no  matter  by  whom,  or  under  what 
circumstances  or  upon  what  information  soever  W'liften. 

4th.  Because,  the  district  attorney  w’hen  he  undertakes  to 
specify  the  use  intended  to  be  made  of  the  letter  itself,  and  of 
the  testimony  of  this  respondent,  pretends  not  that  cither  the 
one  or  the  other  is  competent,  for  less  material  evidence  of  any 
fiict  or  circumstance  afi'ecting  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  any 
party  to  the  alleged  prosecution,  or  of  any  other  individual  in 
jtarticular;  but  merely  suggests,  or  rather  conjectures  .some 
possible  application  of  the  evidence,  to  one  or  oiiu^r  of  tw'o  ca- 
ses, either  the  one  now  said  to  be  pending  before  the  grand  jury 
for  conspiracy,  &c.  or  is  the  other  already  passed  upon  by  the 
grand  jury  for  actual  assault  and  battery;  and  such  aj)plication 
of  the  evidence  its  supposed  in  one  or  otlier  of  three  different 
aspects  of  the  case,  alternately  presented,  as  first  considering 
the  facts  and  circumstances  stated  in  the  letter,  in  connection 
with  certain  other  facts  and  circumstances  as  tending  to  prove  a 
conspiracy  to  commit  an  assault  upon  the  president  of  the  U. 
States;  or  if  not  that,  yet  an  illegal  and  improper  combination  to 
prevent  the  arrest  of  said  Randolph  for  his  saiil  assault;  without 
pretending  that  Ihe  required  evidimce  w'as  at  all  competent,  or 
liad  any  tendency  to  fix  the  supposed  guilt  of  such  combination 
upoti  any  party  to  the  suf)posed  offence,  or  upon  any  other  in- 
dividual or  individuals  in  particular,  but  to  prove  indefinitely 
the  mere  existence  of  such  a combination  among  unnamed  and 
unknown  persons;  or  lastly,  that  the  writer  of  the  letter,  (whom- 
soever he  may  chance  to  be),  “appears  to  be  acquainted  with 
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many  material  and  important  circumstances  connected  with  the 
said  offence  of  said  Randolph,  [that  is  his  assault  on  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States],  both  before  and  after  it  was  com- 
mitted,” and  the  district  attorney  “expects  the  said  Pleasants, 
[this  respondent],  can  prove  who  was  the  writer  of  the  letter;”, 
in  which  last  aspect  of  the  required  evidence,  ’tis  clear  that 
neither  the  testimony  of  this  respondent,  nor  the  letter  itself 
is  expected  to  be  either  sufficient  or  competent  to  establish,  by 
its  own  specific  credit  or  force,  any  one  fact  or  circumstance 
whatever,  but  to  be  used  as  the  mere  means  of  discovering  some 
new  source  of  evidence  that  may  by  possibility  turn  out  to  be 
competent  and  material;  but  what  is  a still  more  remarkable 
anomaly,  this  indirect  object  is  professedly  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a summons  issued  in  one  case  to  answer 
the  collateral  purposes  of  the  prosecutor  in  another  case,  by 
means  of  a summons  issued  in  the  first  case  of  an  indictment 
for  conspiracy  not  yet  passed  or  found  by  the  grand  jury,  to 
seek  a discovery  of  possible  evidence  for  the  trial  of  an  indict- 
ment for  an  actual  assault  already  passed  on  and  found  by  the 
grand  jury;  so  that  after  all,  this  respondent  has  been  summon- 
ed to  attend  in  person,  and  to  pioduce  the  letter  in  question, 
upon  a pending  inquiry  before  the  grand  jury,  whether  one  of- 
fence has  been  committed,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  the  possible 
discovery  ofnew  sources  of  evidence  operating  on  another  case 
for  a different  offence,  thereafter  to  be  tried. 

Stilly.  Because  the  utter  groundlessness  of  the  pretexts  on 
which  the  summons  is  professed  to  have  been  issued  is  demon- 
strative from  the  contents  of  the  letter  published,  and  from  the 
shewing  of  the  district  attorney  in  his  said  affidavit  since  it  is 
deemed  quite  evident  and  clear,  that  if  the  writer  of  the  letter 
upon  being  discovered  and  produced  as  a witness,  were  to  prove 
every  fact  and  circumstance  stated  by  him  in  the  letter,  there 
is  not  one  that  has  the  remotest  tendency  to  prove  the  existence 
of  any  such  conspiracy,  or  combination,  as  is  pretended  to  be  the 
sole  ground  of  the  only  indictment,  yet  pending  before  the  grand 
jury;  but  that  the  only  case  wherein  any  matter  stated  in  the 
letter  could  be  at  all  material,  is  that  of  the  indictment  for  the 
actual  assault;  and  that  is  the  precise  case  in  which  the  sum- 
mons was  not  issued;  and  moreover  if  itcould  possibly  be  deem- 
ed the  proper  office  of  a summons  to  compel  the  discovery  by 
one  witness  of  another  witness  either  in  the  same  or'in  a dif- 
ferent case,  it  is  not  pretended  that  any  such  indirect  method 
of  getting  at  evidence  finds  any  apology,  either  in  the  wilful 
suppression,  or  in  any  indirect  defect  of  (latent  evidence  to 
prove  the  fact  of  the  actual  assault,  because  it  is  notorious  that 
the  prosecutor  relics  on  the  evidence  of  eye  witnesses  in  abun- 
dance to  prove  the  fact  incontestably. 

The  real  object,  the  true  end  and  aim  of  the  summons  could 
be  inferred  from  the  tenor  of  the  summons  itself,  and  from  the 
known  tendency  of  the  evidence  required  by  it,  to  be  no  other 
than  a wide  searching  inquisition  into  the  authorship  of  a pub- 
lished letter,  either  for  the  puiqiose  of  throwing  odium  or  sus- 
picion on  the  unknown  writer,  when  discovered,  or  of  fishing 
for  a new  witness  to  facts  which  it  was  well  known  this  res- 
pondent was  no  witness  to  prove,  and  whereof  it  was  equally 
notorious  the  letter  itself  could  not  be  competent  evidence:  and 
this  respondent  is  well  advised  that  it  is  no  office  of  a sum- 
mons, nor  at  all  within  the  provinq.e  of  a grand  jury,  to  drag  a 
citizen  from  his  home,  and  set  on  foot  an  odious  inquisition 
into  his  [irivate  correspondence,  for  the  mere  chance  of  the 
discovery  of  other  witnesses,  who  may  possibly  prove  what  the 
witness  summoned  cannot  prove;  and  that  the  issuing  of  a sum- 
mons for  any  such  purpose  is  a manifest  abuse  of  the  process 
of  the  court. 

6th.  ’Tis  the  common  right  of  the  citizen  to  write  either  in 
the  confidence  of  private  correspondence  with  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  or  of  anonymous  communications  through  the 
press  to  the  public,  any  statements  or  opinions  on  public  or 
private  transactions,  freely  and  without  danger  of  being  per- 
sonally drawn  in  question,  either  before  the  public,  or  at  the 
bar  of  any  legal  tribunal  so  as  such  writing  be  not  libellous,  or 
do  not  otherwise  transgress  any  private  rights  or  public  duty;  and 
it  is  a manifest  and  grievous  invasion  of  such  common  right, 
and  the  most  perilous  abuse  of  legal  process,  to  institute  any 
official  and  public  inquisition,  to  discover  the  contents  of  or  the 
parties  to  such  private  correspondence,  or  the  name  of  any 
anonymous  author  of  a published  piece.  If  there  be  any  excep- 
tion to  this  general  immunity  conceded  to  the  authors  of  inno- 
cent and  harmless  writings,  the  exception  must  be  distinctly 
made  out  by  the  party  who  sets  it  up,  in  all  its  circumstances; 
he  must  clearly  make  out  a case  where  the  absoluie  necessities 
of  judicial  justice  require  the  production  of  the  writing;  a case 
impossible  to  be  made  out,  when  it  is  not  made  clearly  to  ap- 
pear in  limine  that  the  writing  if  produced  would  be  compe- 
tent evidence  in  the  cause;  whereas  in  the  present  instance, 
there  is  not  only  the  absence  of  any  such  suggestion,  but  every 
presunqdion  to  the  contrary. 

7ih.  But  whatever  might  have  been  the  effect  of  the  sum- 
mons if  it  had  been  in  the  power  of  this  respondent-to  com- 
ply with  its  requisitions,  he  avers  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  produce  the  original  of  the  letter  mentioned  or  referred  to  in 
the  body  of  said  summons;  heoansi!,  he  says  the  said  letter  was 
not  written  or  addressed  to  himself,  but  to  another  person,  the 
corres|mndeiit  of  the  writer,  who  showed  if  to  this  respondent, 
and  pi  rniiltcii  him  to  lake  an  extract  from  if;  which  extract  he 
published  in  his  said  newspaper;  that  upon  taking  such  extract, 
he  returned  the  letter  to  the  owner  thereof,  and  had  it  not  in  his 
possession,  power  or  control  at  the  time  of  being  served  with 


such  summons  or  at  any  time  since.  And  this  respondent  is  no* 
competent  from  any  personal  knowledge  or  of  acquaintance 
vyth  the  hand  writing  of  the  person  by  whom  the  said  lettei 
purported  to  have  been  written,  to  identify  on  his  oath  as  a 
witness,  the  hand  writing  of  said  letter  as  that  of  the  person  by 
whom  it  purported  to  have  been  written;  even  if  he  could  have 
been  required,  in  the  absence  of  the  letter  itself  to  speak  of  its 
contents  and  to  prove  the  hand  writing. 

So  far  this  respondent  has  submitted  the  facts  and  the  rea- 
sons upon  which  he  conceives  that  he  ought  to  be,  and  would 
have  been  excused  for  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  requisi- 
tions of  said  summons,  even  if  a summons  otherwise  unexcep- 
tiotiable  in  its  terms  and  circumstances,  might  lawfully  run  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  into  this  commonwealth,  and  if  your 
court  had  jurisdiction  to  coerce  the  attendance  of  witnesses 
from  this  commonw'ealth.  But  he  respectfully  submits  that 
your  court  possesses  no  such  jurisdiction;  and  the  point  is 
now  judicially  decided  by  the  two  judges  composing  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia;  to 
wit:  the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the  district  judge: 
to  each  of  whom,  application  was  made  to  arrest  the  said  Ran- 
dolph, under  the  33d  section  of  the  original  judiciary  act  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  assault  which  he  is  charged  to  have  com- 
mitted on  Andrew  Jackson,  in  the  county  of  Alexandria;  and 
by  both  of  whom  the  warrant  was  refused,  for  reasons  and  upon 
grounds  identical  in  principle  with  the  question  of  your  court’s 
power  and  jurisdiction  to  issue  summonses  into  this  common- 
wealth for  witnesses  theie  residing.  To  the  decisions  of  the 
said  judges,  (evidence  of  which,  and  their  opinions  at  large, 
are  as  he  understands,  in  the  possession  of  the  attorney  of  the 
United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia),  and  to  the  reason 
and  law  in  the  case,  he  respectfully  refers. 

JNO.  H.  PLEASANTS. 

City  of  Richmond: 

The  above  named  John  H.  Pleasants,  this  day  made  oath  be- 
fore me,  the  subscriber,  one  of  the  aldermen  for  said  city,  that 
the  facts  which  he  has  above  alleged,  as  matters  within  his 
own  (rersonal  knowledge,  are  true,  as  above  stated:  leaving  the 
matters  of  itiference  from  the  summons  itself,  and  the  affidavit 
of  the  district  attorney,  above  mentioned,  and  the  reasons  of 
law  and  right  above  advanced,  to  stand  in  their  own  intrinsic 
force.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ]8th  dav  of  June, 
1833. 

A copy.  Signed,  JNO.  L.  TATE. 

The  “National  Tntelligencer”  having  published  the  preced- 
ing statement,  on  the  following  day,  said — 

We  are  requested  to  correct  and  explain  a mistake  in  that 
part  of  the  statement  of  the  attachment  case,  republished  in 
our  paper  of  yesterday  from  the  Richmond  Whig,  which,  quot- 
ing a letter  from  genera!  Jones,  states  that  the  attachment  was 
made  returned  to  a special  session  of  the  court  appointed  for 
some  day  in  August.  Such,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  under- 
standing when  he  left  the  court  some  time  before  its  adjourn- 
ment on  the  17ih  June;  and  the  counsel,  not  doubting  the  re- 
sult from  what  passed  while  he  was  present,  so  informed  his 
client.  But,  we  understand,  the  court  afterwards  determined 
on  an  adjournment  over  to  the  regular  term  in  October;  of  which 
he  was  not  aware. 

The  “Whig”  of  the  1st  inst.  speaking  of  the  “attachment” 

says— 

“Virginia  is  a sovereign  state.  What  is  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.? An  anomoly  in  the  condition  of  nations — a dependen- 
cy merely,  not  even  possessed  of  the  right  of  self  government. 
Can  any  or  all  the  courts  of  Virginia,  send  their  officers  into 
that  District  to  execute  process.?  No.  The  sovereign  then  at- 
tempts not  to  exercise,  lays  not  even  a claim  to  a power  which 
a county  court  of  the  dependency  boldly  assumes  and  exercises 
in  respect  to  her  citizens!  The  county  court  of  Alexandria  (for 
with  all  its  high  sounding  titles  it  is  neither  more  nor  less)  can 
bring  every  citizen  of  the  state  of  Virginia  to  its  bar,  as  witnes- 
ses. and  imprison  and  fine  them  for  disobedience,  but  the  great 
commonwealth  of  Virginia  cannot  coerce  the  presence  in  any 
one  of  her  courts,  of  the  humblest  individual  in  Alexandria  or 
Washington!  A fine  state  of  things  truly. 

“What  should  be  thought  of  the  presumption  of  the  court  at 
Alexandria,  in  sending  their  officer  into  this  state,  to  drag  its  ci- 
tizens to  their  bar.?  The  federal  judges  (Marshall  and  Barbour) 
declined,  for  want  of  power,  to  issue  warrants  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  the  offender,  Mr.  Randolph;  but  the  county  court  of 
Alexandria,  with  a full  knowledge  of  this  decision,  despatch 
their  officers  into  this  state,  to  bring  its  citizens  prisoners  to 
their  bar  as  witnesses,  in  a case  growing  out  of  the  very  trans- 
action! It  is  hard  to  imagine  conduct  more  preposterous,  or 
more  at  war  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  judicial  conduct.” 

And  in  another  place  observes,  of  the  judges — “We  have 
viewed  their  highrhanded  measures  in  sending  a deputy  marshal 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  serve  process  in  Virginia,  and 
their  determination  to  imprison  the  editor  of  this  paper  for  dis- 
obeying that  ()roccss,  no  more  obligatory  on  him  than  a mandate 
of  the  court  of  king’s  bench.” 

((f^Thc  crawling  proceedinss  had  in  this  case  will  recoil  on 
the  heads  of  the  devoted.  “Where  are  you  going,  Sawney,” 
said  a gentleman  when  he  discovered  a fellow  crawling  through 
his  hedge  to  plunder  his  orchard— “Bock  agen,  sir,”  was  the 
reply. 
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Qt^TJie  president  is  said  to  have  recovered  from  the  fatigae 
of  his  journey,  and  to  enjoy  a pretty  good  state  of  health. 

Webster  having  arrived  at  Pittsburg  on  the  4th  inst. 
was  waited  upon  by  hundreds  of  persons,  and  invited  to  a public 
dinner,  which  he  declined;  but  consented  to  accept  a cold  col- 
lation, which  was  given  in  a grove  on  the  8th — about  two  thou- 
sand persons  being  present.  After  he  had  been  addressed  by 
the  mayor,  he  made  a reply  of  considerable  length,  which  was 
listened  to  with  the  deepest  attention,  and  received  with  bursts 
of  applause.  It  is  expected  that  this  speech  will  be  published. 

It  is  stated  “that,  in  consequence  probably  of  the  terrible 
ravages  of  the  cholera  at  Lexington,  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr. 
Clay  will  visit  the  north,  this  summer,  as  he  had  intended; 
which  will  be  as  great  a disappointment  to  his  friends  in  that 
quarter,  as  Mr.  Webster’s  rapid  movement  homewards  has  been 
to  the  people  of  all  parts  of  Ohio,  who  were  anxious  to  see  him, 
and  much  disappointed  that  they  had  not  an  opportunity.” 

writer  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  speaking  of  cur- 
rency, says — 

“Mr.  William  M.  Gouge,  whose  work  on  banks  is  full  of  infor- 
mation, states,  from  the  writings  of  two  most  able  political  eco- 
nomists, that  our  capitals  amount  to  12,000.000,000,  and  its  pro- 
ductive industry  at  600,000,000.  Mr.  Lee,  of  Boston,  estimates 
capitals  at  10,000,000,000,  and  our  national  income  at  700  or  800 
millions.  Mr.  Niles  values  our  capitals  at  1,066,000,000.” 

We  quote  the  paragraph  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  a mis- 
take. It  was  our  opinion,  in  1827,  that  the.  income,  (not  the 
‘‘capital”)  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  was  1,066,000,000 
dollars,  at  the  then  money-value  of  their  various  productions. 
We  should  now  estimate  the  income  at  more  than  1,200,000,000. 
This  will  allow  less  than  100  dollars  per  head,  for  the  subsist- 
ence and  clothing,  and  all  other  acquisitions  of  necessaries  or 
comforts,  or  new  values  annually  created  or  obtained. 

The  estimated  income,  (1,066  millions,  in  1827),  had  reference 
only  to  the  products  of  laJor— that  is,  that  so  much-value  was 
needful  to  the  supply,  shelter  and  comfort  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States— and  was  annually  created  or  obtained,  in  the 
product  of  lands,  mines,  workshops  and  factories,  in  the  building 
and  repair  of  houses  and  ships,  roads  and  canals  and  bridges — 
and  the  thousand  other  laborious  occupations  of  men  and  wo- 
men, whether  aided  by  Scientific  or  animal  power,  or  resting  on 
manual  labor,  alone. 

The  table  prepared  and  published  by  us  in  1827,  was  made  up 
after  much  reflection  and  a long  and  close  examination  of  all 
the  facts  which  w’ere  then  accessible  to  us;  and  we  have  since 
collected  a great  deal  of  information  with  the  design  of  attempt- 
ing a detailed  statement,  in  which,  however,  no  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  truth  can  be  expected;  but  the  weather 
must  become  cooler,  and  the  editor’s  health  a little  stronger, 
before  this  design  can  be  carried  in  elTect.  It  will  require  many 
hundred  references  to  facts,  and  laborious  calculations— and,  if 
satisfactorily  finished,  may  gratify  a laudable  curiosity,  and, 
perhaps,  also  be  useful;  for  there  is  a great  lack  of  statistical 
knowledge,  and  few  are  willing  to  seek  it  for  themselves— 
though  most  persons  are  pleased  in  possessing  it. 

have  eiven  more  than  the  usual  space  to  our  selec- 
tion of  foreign  articles,  because  of  certain  documents  and  pa- 
pers which  ought  to  be  preserved  for  reference.  No  very  im- 
portant result  is  mentioned,  unless  in  respect  to  Turkey  and 
Eeypt,  betw’ecn  whom  there  is  peace— but  there  are  strong  in- 
dications of  momentous  results;  and  especially,  that  the  British 
government  will  abolish  negro  slavery,  in  their  W esl  India  colo- 
nies—no  matter  at  what  hazard  or  cost. 

5(p-Thcre  are  some  curious  matters  stated  in  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  concerning  the  “wonders  of  the  deep.”  A belief 
in  the  existence  of  sea-serpents,  and  ot  their  appearance  oft  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  the  summer  season,’ is 
almost  forced  upon  us— bv  the  “testimony  of  many  witnesses.” 
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It  is  hardly  possible  that  so  many  persons  can  be  deceived — and 
now  there  is  a whole  family  of  serpents!  Where  is  the  home  of 
these  monstrous  strangers.^ — why  do  they  shew  themselves  only 
in  one  neighborhood.^  Have  they  always  existed,  and  just  now 
offered  themselves  to  the  view  of  some  of  those  who  inhabit  the 
“crust  of  the  earth.”’  “Brother  Jonathan,”  we  think,  will  soon 
grapple  one  of  them— /or  he  fears  nothing  that  swims. 

(J[/=The  “York  Republican”  is  doing  a good  service  in  pub- 
lishing a complete  list  of  all  the  foreigners  who  hold  stocks  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  We  shall  copy  this  list,  as  well  because 
it  is  a curiosity,  as  in  reproof  of  those  who  have  bawled  so  much 
about  the  stock  of  foreigners  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 
“Thou  hypocrite — thou  seest  the  mole  in  thy  neighbor’s  eye, 
but  discernest  not  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye.” 

THE  CHOLERA. 

New  York.  Five  deaths  had  occurred  at  the  quarantine  ground. 

Pittsburg.'  A few  solitary  cases  have  happened  since  our  last 
— but  the  disease  did  not  seem  likely  to  extend.  There  were  2 
deaths  on  the  7th,  but  no  new  case,  nor  death,  on  the  8th  inst. 

Maryland.  Cases  still  happened  near  Williamsport  on  the 
canal.  Many  of  the  laboring  people  bad -fled,  and  the  disease 
had  abated,  as  well  as  assumed  a milder  form. 

Baltimore.  A wild  report  was  published  in  a New  York  paper 
of  the  presence  of  the  cholera  in  this  city.  We  do  not  believe 
that  one  case  has  yet  happened.  The  city,  indeed,  is  unusually 
healthy,  for  the  season. 

Virginia.  Two  fatal  cases  occurred  10  oi'  12  days  ago  in 
Richmond— but  they  were  the  first  and  the  last. 

One  case  only  at  Fredericksburg — about  20  days  ago. 

A good  many  cases  of  the  cholera  have  appeared  on  the  Ka- 
nawha. Whole  number  of  deaths  at  Wheeling,  from  the  16th 
May  to  23d  June — 153;  a fifth  of  the  population  in  some  parts  of 
the  town!  In  other  parts  no  case  happened!  The  disease  has 
ceased. 

Kentucky.  The  cholera  was  thought  to  have  nearly  subsided 
at  Maysville  on  the  4th  inst.  up  to  which  time  there  bad  been 
53  deaths— but  has  since  returned. 

There  were  a few  cases  yet  at  Lexington  on  the  3d  inst.  with 
fatal  terminations.  The  disease,  however,  had  lost  its  terrors, 
and  a healthy  state  was  speedily  expected.  Among  those  re- 
cently deceased,  was  Mrs.  Smith,  lady  of  the  P.  E.  bishop  of 
Kentucky,  with  other  highly  respected  persons. 

Deaths  by  cholera,  at  the  latest  dates,  were  happening  at 
Georgetown,  Shelbyville,  Simpsonville,  Danville,  Richmond, 
Louisville,  Cynthiana,  in  the  Green  River  country,  generally, 
Paris,  Flemingsburg,  Lower  Blue  Licks,  Lancaster,  Springfield, 
Augusta,  in  Mason  county,  Harrodsburg,  Winchester,  B^rds- 
tovvn,  Frankfort,  Danville,  Maysville. 

The  cases  at  Louisville  were  chiefly  in  strangers.  Tne  city, 
in  general,  was  healthy. 

At  the  places  marked  in  italic  the  disease  was  bad,  at  the 
latest  accounts— at  some  of  them  awful.  Not  a few  of  the  most 
worthy  and  valued  people  of  Kentucky  have  left  . us— “to  be 
seen  of  men  no  more.” 

Ohio.  A few  fatal  cases  at  Chillicothe.  Some  still  occurred 
in  Cincinnati. 

Tennessee.  The  disease  was  abating  at  Pulaski. 

Indiana.  From  20  to  .30  deaths  at  Salem,  and  some  at  Charles- 
ton. 

Illinois.  There  had  been  10  or  12  deaths  at  Alton. 

Missouri.  At  Palmyra  the  disease  was  dreadful— 106  deaths, 
an  unexampled  morlality.  Solitary  cases  still  happened  in  St. 
Louis— but  the  latest  papers  do  not  notice  any  deaths. 

Mississippi.  The  cholera  had  abated  at  Natchez,  but  not  yet 
disappeared. 

New  Orleans.  On  the  25th  oil.  there  were  20  deaths.  From 
the  1st  to  the  25lh  June  inclusive,  there  were  1,032  interments— 
to  wit:  764  in  the  Catholic,  and  268  in  the  Protestant  burying 
ground. 

Extract  of  a letter  from  a medical  gentleman  in  New  Orleans, 
dated  June  18— “The  cholera  has  completely  subsided.  No  new 
cases  have  been  reported  during  the  last  four  and  twenty  hours. 
During  its  prevalence  1 have' been  actively  engaged.  Many 
dreadful  and  soul-piercing  scenes  have  I witnessed,  but  the  de- 
solation and  calamity  achieved  by  this  fell  enemy  of  human 
existence,  trtinsceivds  almost  any  in  the  annals  of  affliction.  I 
have  seeii  the  industrious  mechanic  expire  in  the  arms  of  hi.s 
heart  broken  spouse,  and  torn  from  his  innocent  offspring  in  the 
course  of  a single  night;  and  before  his  remains  could  be  con- 
signed to  a conetery,'!  have  witnessed  his  wife  and  several  of  his 
infants  struck  down  by  the  terrific  destroyer.  My  heart  ha» 
sickened  at  the  conlcmplatton  of  such  scenes,  and  I have  be- 
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wildered  my  intellect  in  the  attempt  to  divine  the  object  of  the 
infliction  of  such  misery.” 

The  latest  accounts  give  us  reason  to  hope  that  the  visit  of 
the  cholera  was  nearly  at  a present  termination. 

Louisiana,  generally.  The  disease  was  fearfully  destructive 
at  St.  Martinsville  and  its  vicinity.  The  town  had  been  nearly 
abandoned,  by  all  who  could  leave  it.  At  Rapides  the  mortality 
bad  been  great  among  the  blacks.  A few  cases  at  Nachiioches. 
Alabama.  Several  deaths  have  taken  place  at  Mobile  Point. 
On  Amelia  Islatid  a few  deaths  have  taken  place. 

Cuba.  Letters  from  Matanzas,  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  give  the  most  distressing  accounts  of  the 
rogress  of  the  cholera  in  Cuba.  One  of  these  letters,  dated  16th 
line  says:  “We  are  standing  upon  a volcano.  $8,000,000 
would  not  supply  the  loss  of  slaves,  valuing  them  at  $200  each. 
Moreover,  who  shall  calculate  the  number  of  orphans  left  des- 
titute, or  nearly  so?  Where  is  our  guarantee  that'the  disease  is 
not  permanently  located  in  the  island?  How  is  confidence — 
utterly  lost  and  ruined — to  be  restored?” 

A letter  of  later  date,  however,  the  25th,  states  that  the  cho- 
lera had  disappeared  from  the  eity,  but  was  spreading  on  se- 
veral estates  in  the  country. 

An  official  report  of  the  deaths  by  cholera  in  Havana  and  its 
suburbs,  has  been  published,  in  which  the  whole  number  is  put 
down  8,253 — of  whom  2,365  were  white,  and  5,070  colored  po 
pulaiion.  Of  the  whole  number  there  were  1,450  white  males 
and  1,029  white  females;  225  male  free  mulattoes,  and  311  fe- 
males do.  30  male  mulatto  slaves,  and  35  female  do.  983  male 
free  negroes,  1,196  females  do.  1,381  male  negro  slaves,  909  fe- 
male do.  Total — males  4,609,  females  3,480. 

Mexico.  A letter  from  Vera  Cruz,  under  date  of  15th  June, 
states  that  the  yellow  fever  had  carried  off  one  eighth  of  the 
population  of  that  place  within  forty  days. 

Tampico  lost  900  persons,  in  17  days!  But  the  disease  bad 
there  suddenly  stopped. 

The  aw’ful  suddenness  of  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  and 
its  fatal  eft’ects — with  its  quick  retirement,  are  equally  mysteri- 
ous, in  many  instances. 

A letter  from  Wheeling  says — “Another  circumstance  which 
I consider  a singular  one,  never  having  seen  it  mentioned  as 
having  taken  place  any  where  else,  is  that  the  martins,  and 
even  the  domestic  pigeons,  left  us  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease — [cholera]  they  are  now  [14th  ult.]  returning,  which  I 
take  to  be  a good  omen.*  Was  this  instinct,  or  what  other  cause 
induced  them  to  abandon  their  friends?” 

“We  are  truly  gratified  to  learn,  says  the  Charleston  Courier, 
that  our  fellow  townsman,  Dr.  Thomas  Hunt,  has  been  emi- 
nently successful  in  his  practice  on  col.  Proctor’s  plantation,  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  Orleans.  Eight  physicians  had  been  suc- 
cessively employed,  previous  to  Dr.  Hunt’s  engagement,  and 
had  abandoned  the  place  in  despair,  as  doomed  to  destruction. 
Col.  Proctor’s  gang  consisted  of  200  negroes,  85  of  whom  had 
perished  before  Dr.  Hunt,  prompt  in  obeying  the  call  of  huma 
nily,  reached  the  scene  of  desolation;  and  although  every  ne^ro 
on  the  place  was  several  times  attacked  by  the  disease,  he  grap- 
pled with  and  subdued  it,  with  the  loss  of  but  a single  patient — a 
trtumph  of  professional  skill  perhaps  without  a parallel.” 

“The  times  change,  and  we  change  with  them.” 
A little  while  ago — hardly  two  weeks  since,  it  was  pro- 
claimed as  the  bitterness  and  falsehood  of  party,  and,  by 
some,  accounted  a sort  of  high  treason,  to  “imagine” 
that  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  not  in  robust 
health;  and,  because  of  statements  concerning  his  indis- 
position at  Boston,  that  patent  “democratic”  newspaper, 
the  '•'^Jllbuvy  Argns,^'*  thus  reproved  and  dissipated  all 
that  had  been  said  about  it: 

From,  the  Albany  Argus  of  July  2. — The  health  of  president 
Jackson  has  been  a fruitful  theme  of  misrepresentation  with  a 
certain  class  of  newspapers  .since  his  first  election.  It  seems 
this  has  become  a habit  too  firmly  fixed  with  the  Evening  Jour 
nal,  to  be  laid  aside  now  that  no  possible  or  supposed  benefit 
can  result  to  the  cause  it  advocates  from  the  belief  of  een.  J’s 
illness.  The  Journal  of  yesterday  afternoon  says,  “The  la-^t 
accounts  left  the  president  indisposed  at  Salem.”  The  last 
accounts,  published  in  the  Argus  of  yesterday  morning,  left  him 
on  the  road  from  Salem  to  Andover  and  Lowell,  having  been 
“abroad  at  an  early  hour,”  visiting  the  East  India  museum, 
riding  through  the  streets,  and  receiving  the  visits  of  a large 
number  of  the  citizens  of  Salem. 

From  the  same  of  July  2. — It  will  be  perceived,  by  our  extracts 
from  the  Boston  papers,  that  the  president  arrived  at  Losvell  on 
Tlmrsday  afternoon — tliat  he  visited  the  extensive  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  mills  and  print  works,  with  very  little  ap- 
pearance of  fatigue — and  that  he  passed  the  New  Hampshire 
line,  on  his  route  to  Concord,  early  on  Friday  morning.  His 
health  seems  to  have  been  re-established. 

But  on  the  4th  of  July,  the  same  paper  was  compelled  to 
announce  the  sudden  return  of  the  president,  and  liis  ra- 
pid journey  direct  to  Washington,  as  if  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  life,  (and,  perhaps,  it  xvas),  because  of  the 
fatigue  that  he  had  undergone,  and  the  ill  health  which 
beset  him!  What  other  result  was  to  have  been  expected.^ 
Many  predicted  that  he  would  not  live  through  his  pro- 


posed tour,  and  some  few  were  even  wicked  enough  to 
suppose  that  such  a hope  was  entertained  by  a certain 
portion  of  his  most  loudly  professing  friends — and  all 
reflecting  men  were  sensible  of  the  fatigue  that  he  would 
have  to  undergo  in  the  journey  intended,  because  of  the 
almost  constant  pressure  of  crowds  of  peojile  upon  him, 
and  the  continual  presentation  of  new  and  exciting  ob- 
jects, at  difterent  places.  In  some,  he  was  hemmed  round 
about  by  exclusive  partizans,*  and  held  like  a prisoner 
in  bonds— and,  if  we  ever  knew  Andrew  Jackson,  he 
must,  in  his  heart,  have  felt  disgusted  with  a gooil  many 
ungentlemanly  and  rude  proceedings  which  happened  in 
several  cities,  forbidding  the  approach  of  some  of  the 
most  virtuous  or  venerable  persons  in  the  United  States, 
and  casting  him  into  scenes  of  s»  useless  noise  and  unre- 
flecting obtrusion.  Besides,  the  accident  at  Castle  Gar- 
den bridge,  in  New  York,  by  which  many  persons  (in- 
cluding some  of  his  suite),  were  cast  into  the  water, 
amidst  the  x’ubbish  of  the  bridge,  from  which  he  himself 
hardly  escaped — the  running  away  of  the  horses  in  his 
carriage  in  New  Hampshire,  and  the  dreadful  mangling 
of  three  persons  engaged  in  firing  salutes  in  honor  oi  him 
— must  have  added  not  a little  to  the  burthens  he  was 

* These  “exclusives,”  in  very  numerous  instances,  were  per- 
sons who  had  been  the  bitterest  and  most  resolute  of  all  his 
“enemies” — and  who  hoisted,  and  hurrahed  under  the  “Jack- 
son  flag,”  only  because  they  could  not  raise  up  one  of  tlieir  own. 
Influence  and  office  they  would  have— and  they  obtained  one  or 
the  other  by  supporting,  as  a blessing  and  a patriot,  him  whom 
they  had  regarded  as  a “curse,”  and  denounced  as  a “murderer.” 

Though  in  the  presidential  election  of  1824.  we  took  no  other 
part  than  that  of  simply  placing  a ballot  in  the  box,  except  to 
defeat  the  jugglers  who  had  conspired  to  force  their  candidate 
into  the  seat  of  the  chief  magistrate,  against  the  manilest  wi.sbes 
of  a vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates — we  were 
not  unobservant  of  what  was  going  on,  nor  have  we  forgotten 
some  things  that  happened,  well  remembering  certain  actors 
in  them! — and  vve  query  if  there  is  more  than  two  persons  in  the 
first  or  second  grade  of  [civil]  offices  at  Washington,  who  were 
not,  at  that  time,  most  decided,  if  not  violent,  opponents  of 
general  Jackson.  The  “origirtuis”  have  been  set  aside,  to  make 
room  for  such  as  wc  have  just  alluded  to.  The  “spoils  of  vic- 
tory” have  not  been  divided  amongst  those  who  “bore  the  bur- 
then and  the  heat  of  the  day” — the  “11^.  hour  men”  have  mo- 
nopolized every  thing.  We  have  notlifng  to  complain  of,  or  care 
for,  in  this  matter — which  is  inentiofied  only  to  say,  “tempora 
mutantur!” 

We  have  spoken  of  the  “exclus^es”  who  made  the  president 
a prisoner.  The  “Yankees,”  iiv^heir  chastened  respect  for  the 
chief  magistrate,  had,  no  doubt,  touched  the  best  feelings  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  he  saw  and  knew  the  diff’erence  between 
the  favvnings  of  office-holders  and  office-hunters  and  the  wild 
outcries  of  a crowd,  and  the  sober,  yet  kind  and  generous  doings, 
of  intelligent  persons,  who  could  lay  aside  every  selfish  feeling 
in  rendering  attentions  to  a distinguished  stranger  and  honored 
guest.  It  is  even  freely  said  that  the  committee  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  having  shewn  a disposition  to  make  tithing  of  the 
president  to  be  ap[)roac!ied  only  by  those  whom  they  pleased, 
were  dismissed,  with  a warm  left  handed  blessing  from  the  ge- 
neral— and  that  this  impertinent  act  had  no  inconsiderable  in- 
fluence over  his  prompt  return.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  anti- 
cipated what  would  happen  at  Albany — where  vve  saw  “the 
republican  party”  in  all  its  glory,  in  August,  1824,  at  the  extra 
session  of  the  legislature;  and,  for  the  first  time,  fully  understood 
what  was  the  “monster  party  spirit,”  which  general  Jackson 
spoke  of  in  his  letters  to  president  Monroe,  or  understood  clearly 
that  the  only  sure  way  of  serving  “t/ic  republican  party,”  was  to 
prevent  the  people  from  voting  for  their  presidenti — and  at  that 
lime,  and  by  “the  republican  party,”  the  pretensions  of  “Mr. 
Jackson”  to  the  presidency  were  treated  with  sovereign  “de- 
mocratic”- contempt. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  eyes  of  the  “old  chicT’ 
have  been  opened  by  his  tour.  He  saw,  or  must  have  known, 
that  at  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  Black  Hawk 
and  his  suite,  attracted  the  same  sort  of  crowds  which  surround- 
ed himself  and  his  suite — and  have  been  made  well  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  persons  were  on  the  stretch  to  use  him  to 
keep  up  the  “monster  party  spirit,”  and  promote  their  own 
mean  purposes. 

Another  thing  probably  annoyed  the  president,  in  the  contests 
of  individuals  to  get  possession  of  his  person,  and  direct  his 
movei  ient.«!  We  have  heard  of  things  which  happened,  and  be- 
lieve that  they  occurred,  between  rival  chiefs  for  this  command, 
at  which  one  might  laugh  heartily,  if  not  disgusted  with  the  pre- 
sumption and  rudeness'of  individuals  concerned. 

The  Portland  Evening  Advertiser  of  the  2d  inst.  contains  the 
following: 

A letter  was  received  this  morning  from  Mr.  Woodbury,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

Concord,  20th  .Tune,  1833. 

Dear  sir:— I regret  to  inform  you  that  the  ill  health  of  the  pre- 
sidont  is  such,  connected  unth  other  causes,  as  to  induce  him  to. 
return  directly  to  Washington. 
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compelled  to  bear;  for  the  president  is  an  aged  man,  and 
has  encountered  many  and  very  severe  trials  of  his  con- 
stitution— which  must,  indeed,  liave  been  an  exceUent 
one.  But  the  human  machine,  like  all  other  machines, 
will  weal-  out — and  if  it  he  admitted  fur  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  his  mind  is  as  sound  as  ever  it  was — surely,  it 
need  not  be  pretended  tliat  Iiis  body  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting iliat  pressure  under  which  it  would  not  have  bow- 
ed itself  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  is  only 
those  who  liave  passed  through  a stream  of  anxious  jieo- 
])le,  that  can  form  a just  idea  of  the  labor  and  exhaus- 
tion which  attended  the  president  on  his  journey.  We, 
indeed,  expected  that  his  tour  would  have  terminated 
sooner  than  it  did — because  of  events  that  had  liappened, 
but  do  not  ap[)rehend  that  we  wei-e  guilty  of  treason  on 
that  account;  for  certainly,  under  tlie  new  cliaracter  of  im- 
portant “things  as  they  are,”  and  the  prospect  of  things 
as  they  may  be,  we  are  not  willing  to  “imagine”  the 
illness  or  decease  of  general  Jackson  during  liie  time  for 
whicli  he  has  been  recently  elected.  We  wish  that  he 
may  live  to  return  to  “the  Hermitage”  in  1836 — and  there 
end  his  life,  when  God  so  wills  it,  in  perfect  peace. 

A few  years  ago,  one  of  the  universities  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.  1).  on  Henry  Clay—  whose 
knowledge  of  the  civil  law  was  unanimously  admitted, 
whose  capacity,  as  a statesman,  had  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged for  a long  period  of  years,  whose  tact  and 
talent  had  so  often  called  him  to  preside  over  the  house 
of  representatives — and  wlio  might,  perhaps,  even  against 
the  power  of  party,  be  now  elected  to  that  place  if  a 
member  of  the  body,  because  of  his  extraordinary  fitness 
for  the  honorable  and  arduous  station — whose  rank  as  an 
orator  is  in  the  first  line — if  he  is  not,  “take  him  all  in 
all,”  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  public  speaker  of  the 
present  times,  whether  in  the  United  States,  or  else- 
where  and  Dr.  Clay,  Doctor  Clay,  was  said  and  sung 

a million  of  times,  by  noisy  fools  w ho  affected  much  pride 
in  remembering  Doctor  Franklin  as  one  of  their  coun- 
trymen— and  who  obtained  his  title  in  the  same  way  that 
it  was  conferred  on  Mr.  Clay,  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples. Well — this  degree  has  been  bestowed  on  An- 
drew Jacks»on,  and  it  is  pretty  near  a “treason”  to  call 
Doctor!  as  a few'  have  called  him  in  reprobation  of 
the  act;  because  tliat  the  modesty  of  general  Jackson’s 
pretensions  to  a knowdedge  of  the  civil  laiv  were  highly 
creditable  to  him  in  times  past,  for  he  retired  both  from 
the  bench  and  the  senate  for  the  reason  that  the  duties  of 
a judge  or  of  a senator  were  unsuited  to  the  bent  of  his 
inclination,  and  when  a second  time  sent  to  the  seriate  in 
1822,  he  freely  stated  that  the  “business  of  legislation 
Mas  not  in  his  line.”  But  why  not  Doctor  Jackson  as 
■well  as  Doctor  Franklin^  I«  it  disrespectful  to  the 
former  to  place  him  in  the  rank  of  t!ie  latter?  We  should 
think  not.  But  if  so— the  fault  was  in  accepting  the 
complimentary  degree.  When  Mr.  Ritchie  refers  to  his 
own  remarks  on  the  legal  knowledge  of  gen.  Jackson, 
because  of  his  opinion  expressed  concerning  the  “second 
section,”  w-e  wonder  what  that  venerable  Obsta  Pi-inci- 
piis  will  say  about  this  LL.  D.  “JVbzfs  verrons!”  Let  the 
■veteran  make  a new  pen,  and  nib  it  sharply. 

With  respect  to  this  doctoring  oi  the  president  various 
opinions  are  entertained,  and  some  have  pretty  severely 
reproved  the  faculty  of  the  university  on  account  of  it. 
But  the  compliment  had  been  paid  to  every  president  of 
the  United  States  who  ever  visited  Boston,  and  to  have 
omitted  a tender  of  this  courtesy,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, would  have  subjected  the  faculty  to  much  reproba- 
tion; and  it  w-ould  have  charged  upon  Mr.  Quincy,  who 
is  at  the  I'.eavd  of  the  faculty,  as  the  result  of  his  old  /er/e- 
feelings,  &c.  Besides,  genei-al  Jackson  had  just  been 
re-electetl  by  a large  majority  of  the  American  iieojile— 
and  an  individual  thus  jireferred,  in  due  regard  to  our  own 
republican  institutions,  shoidd  be,  and  must  be,  accepted, 
as  possessed  of  some  eminent  qualifications  for  the  most 
honorable  office  in  the  world.  It  is  the  right  of  eveiy 
man  to  question  the  propriety  of  every  measure  propos- 
ed or  carriecl  out  by  the  president,  and  his  duty  to  place 
himself  in  opposition  to  every  proceeding  which  he 
thinks  in  enmity  to  the  general  welfare;  but  it  is  also,  and 
equally,  his  duty  to  I'enncr  respect  to  the  choice  of  the 
people,  in  his  public  character,  and  yield  obedience  to 
the  la^ws  of  the  land,  enacted  by  the  legal  authority. 


Without  die  former,  our  government  would,  in  fact,  be 
a monarchy;  and  without  the  latter,  '‘’•nuWficatioid'  would 
be  made  perfect.  Under  such  circumsiances  and  views 
of  the  subject,  we  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion — that 
tile  university  of  Cambridge  was  altogether  correct  in 
tendering  the  highest  compliment  wiiich  it  could  bestow 
on  t\oi  president  that  if  there  was  any  wrong  in  this 

matter,  it  was  in  genei-al  Jackson'’s  presenting  himself  at 
the  university  that  lie  might  receive  it;  and,  therefore, 
his  friends  ought  not  to  be  oftended  witli  the  application 
of  a title  to  him  whicli  he  voluntarily  placed  himself  in 
the  v ay  to  receive — which  he  might  have  easily  declined, 
if  it  had  pleased  him,  on  any  account,  to  have  avoided. 
Those,  however,  who  comjilain  of  the  use  of  “Doctor 
Jackson,”  w hen  speaking  of  the  president,  would  “feel 
a little  red,”  if  blushing  were  not  ont  of  fashion,  wlien 
recollecting  what  they  said  about  “Doctor  Clay” — on 
whom  all  men  will  agree  that  that  particular  compliment 
was  rightfully  conferred,  because  of  his  know  ledge  of  the 
civil  law.  Tlie  contests  of  political  parties  have  had  no 
effect  on  that  knowledge,  unless  to  inci-ease  it;  and  be- 
sides, Mr.  Clay  did  not  present  himself  to  receive  the 
degree,  as  general  Jackson  did. 

In  the  contest  for  the  presidency,  between  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Adams  and  general  Jackson,  in  1828,  one  of  the 
leading  objects  of  the  latter  (as  stated  by  them),  was  to 
produce  “reform,”  by  rotation  in  office,  and  limit  the 
presidency  to  a single  term — and  they  broadly  and  unani- 
mously asserted,  and  on  high  authority  too,  that  general 
Jackson,  if  elected,  would  certaiidy  retire  at  the  end  of 
four  years.  We  shall  not  recapitulate  the  strange  things 
w hich  occurred  to  do  aw'ay  the  “commitment”  that  had 
been  made— but,  a long  time  before  the  expiration  of  the 
four  years,  it  was  regarded  as  settled,  that  president 
Jackson  would  be  a candidate  for  re-election — things  not 
being  then  ripe  for  the  succession.  If  they  had,  we  have 
many  good  reasons  to  believe  that  he  would  not  have 
been  preferred  by'  the  party.*  And  even  now,  because 
that  the  successiou  is  not  clearly  discerned,  some  think 
that  he  ouglit  to  resign  immediately  after  opening  the 
next  session  of  congress,  and  others  suppose  that  he 
should  be  elected  a third  time! 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  the 
onts  &\a\  ins!  The  first  always  wish  “rotation  in  office’* 
and  “reforms”— the  second  firmly  believe  that  “very 
well  should  be  let  alone.”  And  it  must  he  admitted,  that 
it  is  a “snug”  thing  to  have  an  office,  worth  more  than 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a year  (including  the  “can- 
dle-ends and  cheese-parings”),  without  any  necessity  of 
being  present  to  perform  its  duties  ten  times  in  a year, 
except  to  sign  some  oj^a'a?  paper,  ■vthich  “Uncle  Sam” 
pays  a clerk  to  make  out — and  about  which  the  signer 
“knows  no  more  than  a horse  does  of  algebra,”  except 
that  he  has  signed  a paper,  said  to  be  for  this  or  that  pur- 
pose— a monthly  return  or  charge  for  extra  services! 
There  are  sundry  places  so  held.  Who  does  not  desire 
such  a “situation?”  It  is  otium  cum  dlgmtate,  in  the 
naost  beautiful  style ! 

During  the  excitement  of  the  last  presidential  election, 
we  saw  a brisk  altercation,  which  nearly  resulted  in  a 
fight,  because  a person  offered  a large  bet  that  ])resident 
Jackson  would  not  serve  out  his  second  term — if  elected. 
The  why  and  wherefore  such  an  opinion  w'as  entertained, 
was  imperiously'  demanded — but  firmly  refused.  And 
now,  many  persons,  and  perhaps,  the  very  gentleman 
who  was  so  “indignant”  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  tlirow 
out  the  idea  that  the  president  will  pretty  soon  resign  the 
reins  of  the  government  to  .Mr.  Van  Jiuren,  and  retire 
to  Tennessee — hecanse  of  ill  health,  or  for  some  other 
reason  that  nfiay  he  assigned. 

Navy  or  the  United  States.  Vessels  belonging  to  foreign 

stations — 

McHferranean.  Fi  igates— United  States,  Brandywinef  and 
Con>tel!atinn.  Sloop — Jolin  Adams. 

West  Indies.  Sloops— Vandalia  and  St.  Louis.  Schooncri»— ^ 
Giampns,  Shark  and  Porpoise. 

Coast  of  lirnzil  and  India.  Sloops— Warren,  Lexington,  Pea- 
cock and  Natchez.  Schooners— Enlerprize  and  Boxer. 


‘This  fact  is  not  slightly  suggested, 
fjust  arrived  at  New  York. 
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Pacific.  Frigate  Potomac.  Sloops — Falmouth  an4  Fairfield. 
Schooner — Dolphin. 

Navy  department,  June  29,  1833. 

Ship  building.  A very  large  number  of  first  class  of  ships 
have  been  built  at  Baltimore  within  the  last  12  or  18  months — 
6ome  of  them  for  eastern  merchants,  and  intended  for  packets^ 
whale  ships,  &c.  One  of  500  tons,  owned  at  New  Fork  and 
Sag  Harbour,  and  called  the  Daniel  Webster,  was  launched  last 
week. 

Three  steamboats  burnt.  The  ‘‘Lotiisville  Advertiser”  of 
the  22d  June,  received  this  morning,  contains  the  following: 

Fire. — About  ten  o’clock  last  evening,  the  steamer  Sentinel 
took  fire  while  at  the  wharf  in  front  of  this  city.  The  flames 
epread  with  such  rapidity  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  the  Del- 
phine,  above,  and  the  Rambler,  below,  were  also  on  fire,  and 
the  three  boats  were  burned  in  about  an  hour  to  the  water’s 
edge.  The  Sentinel  had  a full  freight  for  N.  Orleans,  the  Ram- 
bler had  on  board  several  hundred  barrels  of  whiskey,  and  the 
Delphine  had  just  received  about  twenty  tons  freight  from  New 
Orleans  for  Cincinnati. 

The  engines,  greatly  damaged,  will  be  saved.  The  cargoes 
have  been  entirely  lost.  Passengers  had  barely  time  to  make 
their  escape,  leaving  baggage,  clothing  and  money  on  board. 
There  were  about  twelve  steamboats  lying  in  port  at  the  time, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  those  on  fire  were  separated  from  the 
others. 

Girard  college.  The  corner  stone  of  this  splendid  estab- 
lishment about  to  be  erected  for  the  education  of  orphans,  .ac- 
cording to  the  magnificent  endowment,  and  pursuant  to  the  will 
of  the  late  Stephen  Girard— {who  set  aside  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  that  purpose),  was  laid  on  the  4th  of  July,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a great  assembly  of  persons,  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, and  an  eloquent  address  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  esq.  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees. 

A GOOD  SIGN.  The  Charleston  Courier  of  the  29th  ult.  says; 
“Yesterday  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  fort  Moultrie, 
was  celebrated  by  the  firing  of  a national  salute  at  day  light, 
frorm  the  citadel,  and  by  a detachment  from  the  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery. Another  national  salute  was  fired,  at  meridian,  from 
fort  Moultrie.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  seen  waiving 
over  a marquee  in  front  of  the  citadel.  We  hail  it  as  a favora- 
ble augury,  as  an  evidence  of  returning  patriotism.” 

Stock  gambling.  There  have  been  large  operations  in  the 
stock  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  at  New  York,  within  a 
few  days  past,  supposed  to  amount  to  a million  of  dollars — and 
there  was  a great  pressure  on  the  money  market.  Among  other 
things,  it  was  said  that  the  president’s  hasty  return  to  Washing- 
ton had  some  connexion  with  a speedy  removal  of  the  United 
States’  deposites!  These  are  not  large  enough  (even  if  remov- 
ed), to  have  any  material  effect  on  the  business  or  state  of  the 
bank — at  present! 

In  consequence  of  the  demand  for  money,  the  stock  fell  one 
per  cent,  on  the  3d  inst.  at  the  shops  of  the  jobbers  in  New 
York. 

The  U.  S.  bank,  declared,  on  the  1st,  a dividend  upon  its 
Block,  for  six  months  ending  on  that  day,  of  three  and  a half  per 
cent. 

Wool.  From  the  Hampshire  Gazette,  of  July  3 — published 
at  Northampton,  Massachusetts — 

Agents  from  the  manufacturers  of  Webster  and  other  towns 
have  recently  visited  this  county  and  Berkshire,  and  purchased 
large  quantities  of  wool  in  Worthington,  Peru,  Hinsdale,  Wind 
Bor,  &c.  Many  loads  of  wool  passed  through  this  place  last 
week.  We  are  informed  that  the  prices  given  range  from  47  to 
70  cents,  and  the  quality  of  the  wool,  from  half  blood  to  full 
blood  and  Saxony  fleeces.  We  have  heard  of  only  two  lots  that 
brought  70  cents.  What  is  called  full  blood  merino  brought 
from  55  to  65  cents;  much  of  it  was  sold  from  58  to  60  cents. 
Buch  is  the  information  we  have  received;  it  may  not  be  entire- 
ly correct. 

' A NOVEL  CASE.  Cheng  and  Yang,  the  Siamese  twins,  have 
been  tried  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio,  for  an  assault  and  battery 
committed  on  an  old  and  respectable  citizen.  The  defendants 
plead  guilty,  and  were  each  fined  five  dollars  and  costs. 

Water.  The  following  interesting  article  is  from  the  New 
York  Gazette; 

Mr.  Holt.  This  enterprising  individual,  having  for  the  last 
si.x  months  experienced  in  his  mammoth  house,  all  that  he 
could  wish  by  way  of  patronage,  is  now  likely  to  realize  his 
wishes  in  procuring  a supply  of  pure  water,  not  only  for  his 
own  establishment,  but  for  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Late 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  his  drill,  having  passed  through  510 
feet  of  rock,  the  surface  of  which  was  1.30  feet  below  the  ground, 
(making  a total  depth  of  640  feet),  sunk  suddenly  into  a depth 
of  Wilier  of  2 feet.  If  he  proceeds  no  farther  all  his  wishes  and 
expectations  will  be  satisfied. 

NuLLincATioN.  A meeting  of  the  state  riglits  party  was  re- 
cently held  in  Charleston,  S.-C.  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 


a distinguished  member,  the  late  R.  I.  Turnbull.  The  bon.  C. 
J.  Colcock,  after  paying  a tribute  of  regard  to  the  memory  of  his 
friend,  concluded  with  the  following  remarks: 

“Let  me  seize  on  this  occasion  to  say  to  you  that  another 
contest  is  at  hand,  and  your  opponents  in  full  array:  you  will 
soon  be  again  called  to  the  field — and  all  that  you  have  achieved 
must  be  done  again.  The  war  against  the  liberties  of  man  is 
becoming  more  and  more  desperate  and  furious — and  the  friends 
of  freedom  must  exert  themselves,  or  we  sink  forever  into  the 
gloom  of  despotism.” 

[With  this  flourish  about  the  “liberties  of  man,”  &c.  we  hope 
that  Mr.  C.  does  not  allude  to  the  dark  colored  matter  about 
which  some  seem  so  anxious  to  “kick  up  a fight.”] 

Messrs.  RivEs  and  Gilmer.  Because  of  the  public  cha- 
racter of  these  gentlemen,  perhaps,  we  ought  briefly  to  notice 
an  unhappy  incident  which  took  place  at  .Charlottesville,  Virgi- 
nia, a few  days  ago.  Mr.  Senator  Rives  and  Thomas  W.  Gil- 
mer, esq.  had  been  old  friends— they  differed  about  nullifica- 
tion, and  the  principles  of  the  president’s  proclamation — Mr. 
Rives  supporting,  and  Mr.  Gilmer  opposing  the  latter.  They 
unfortunately  met,  and,  after  some  conversation,  Mr.  Gilmer  in- 
flicted ‘The  lieutenant  Randolph  outrage^’-^or  seized  the  nose 
of  Mr.  Rives,  and  afterwards  struck  him.  The  latter  promptlv 
made  battle,  but  had  rather  the  worst  of  it,  being  the  weaker 
man. 

Good  natured  remark  and  reply!  The  “Pennsylvanian” 
say.s — “The  New  Hampshire  Patriot  persists  in  asserting  that 
we  are  corrupted  by  the  United  States  bank.  Is  the  Patriot  a 
fool  or  a fiend.’” 

The  “New  Hampshire  Patriot”  replies — “We  have  never  said 
the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian  was  corrupted  by  the  United 
States  bank,  and  we  much  doubt  whether  that  editor’s  political 
principles  are  not  past  the  process  of  corruption.’’ 

Wood-chopping  senators!  Speaking  of  Mr.  Webster,  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette  says — This  gentleman  proceeded  from  Chilli- 
cothe  to  Circleville  on  Monday,  June  24,  and  from  there  to 
Lancaster  on  Tuesday.  We  subjoin  an  anecdote  of  the  jour- 
ney from  Chiliicothe  to  Circleville,  as  related  in  the  Circleville 
Herald. 

As  Messrs.  Webster  and  Ewing  were  wending  their  way  to 
Circleville,  when  about  seven  miles  from  the  town,  their  pas- 
sage was  intercepted  by  a tree,  which  had  recently  fallen  across 
the  road,  and  which  an  honest  yeoman  was  leisurely  cutting 
out.  They  surveyed  the  premises,  to  see  how  the  difficulty 
might  be  overcome.  Our  knight  of  the  axe,  not  knowing  either 
of  the  distinguished  senators  congratulated  himself  on  the  time- 
ly arrival  of  two  such  hale  and  able  bodied  men  to  his  assist- 
ance; and  very  frankly  advised  them,  as  the  best  means  of  es- 
caping the  difficulty,  to  get  down  from  their  carriage,  and  aid 
him  in  the  removal  of  the  obstruction.  Pleased  with  the  repub- 
lican plainness  of  the  suggestion,  and  finding  the  man’s  strength 
inadequate  to  the  task  in  hand,  they  followed  his  advice.  Mr. 
Ewing  first  look  the  axe,  and  wielded  it  with  effect  as  he  does 
his  arguments  in  the  senate  and  at  the  bar.  He  w'as  relieved  by 
Mr.  Webster,  w'ho  was  less  familiar  with  chopping  logs  from 
the  road,  than  with  removing  the  obstructions  of  chop  logic 
from  the  wheels  of  government.  His  efforts  were  so  labored 
and  ineffectual,  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  woodsman,  who 
declared  to  him,  “you  are  not  doing  your  best  now,  sir.’ — you 
must  be  playing  the  possom!  You  don’t  bend  your  back  enough, 
sir.”  The  tree  cut  off  and  the  w'ay  cleared,  our  travellers  re- 
sumed their  journe}' — and  left  the  countryman  ble.ssing  his  stars 
that  they  had  been  directed  that  way,  (which  was  off  the  main 
road,)  at  that  propitious  hour. 

Liv^erpool  and  Manchester  rail  road.  Results. — 170  pas- 
sengers per  day  has  been  the  average. 

It  has  not  been  out  of  use  a single  day. 

Only  one  fatal  accidimt  has  occurred  in  19  months. 

The  fare  by  coaches  used  to  be  double  of  what  it  is  by  rail 
road  cars. 

The  time  of  going  betwen  the  towns  rediced  from  4 to  IJ 
hours. 

A regiment  of  soldiers  has  been  taken  over  the  road  in  two 
hours. 

The  locomotives  travel  safely  in  the  dark! 

Goods  average  about  10s.  per  ton  for  carriage.  On  the  canals 
they  pay  15. 

The.  Manchester  cotton  manufactures  save  ^100,000  per  an- 
num, in  the  carriage  of  cotton  alone. 

A great  deal  of  land  along  the  line  has  been  let  for  gardens, 
at  incre.ased  rents. 

'Phere  i«  much  w'ay-travcl. 

The  mails  are  carried  at  two-lhirffs  of  the  old  prices. 

“A  MIGHTY  FLOOD.”  Tlic  lalc  odviccs  from  Arkansas  (says 
the  National  [hteiligiiticer)  bring  distressing  accounts  of  a flood 
in  the  river  of  that  name,  the  river  having  risen  three  feet  high- 
er th.an  ever  before  remembered.  The  consetiueuce  is,  that  the 
plantations  are  deluged  all  along  the  river,  and  not  only  the  en- 
tire crops  swept  oft',  but  even  the  land  itself,  in  some  instances, 
washed  aw'ay.  The  roads  were  flooded  on  all  the  levels,  and 
lra\'plling  consequently  entirely  suspBiided.  Many  lives,  also, 
it  was  feared,  had  been  lo.st.  Ont!  or  twm  bodies  W'ere  said  to 
have  been  discovered  in  the  torrent  of  the  river,  passing  Little 
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Rock.  The  following  particular  incident  gives  one  a fearful 
glimpse  of  the  awful  reality  of  the  disaster: 

Little  Rock,  June  19. 

The  steamboat  Arkansas,  in  coming  up  on  Friday  last,  w.as 
beckoned  to  by  a female,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a tree  top  near 
the  shore,  about  90  miles  below  this  place.  The  current  being 
very  strong,  it  was  some  time  before  the  boat  could  be  rounded 
to  with  safety,  during  which  the  woman  was  lost  sight  of;  and 
when  they  again  came  in  sight  of  the  place  where  she  stood, 
she  had  disappeared.  It  is  supposed  she  was  drowned,  as  the 
banks  appeared  to  be  too  mucif  inundated  for  her  to  have  re- 
treated into  the  woods.  [Gccoette. 

Rail  road  accident— at  Brussels.  On  the  rail  road  between 
Philli[)peville  and  Charleroi  a serious  accident  has  occurred  in 
consequence  of  a train  of  carriages,  containing  upwards  of  50 
passengers,  having  been  imprudently  detached  from  the  loco- 
motive engine  employed  in  towing  them  up  a considerable  ac- 
clivity. A stone  had  been  placed  behind  the  wheel  of  one  of 
the  carriages  of  the  train  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  their  de- 
scent, and  this  stone  diaving  by  some  accident  been  removed, 
the  whole  train  was  set  suddenly  in  motion,  and  by  the  force  of 
its  own  gravity  was  carried  over  a precipice  eight  or  nine  yards 
in  depth.  Three  of  the  passengers  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and 
a great  many  others  were  wounded  more  or  less  dangerously. 
No  fault,  however,  is  ascribable  either  to  the  engineer,  M.  Co- 
chaux,  or  his  machinery,  which  is  said  to  do  great  credit  to  the 
inventor,  and  to  be  such  as  is  likely  to  accelerate  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  proposed  rail  road,  which,  when  completed,  is  to 
establish  an  easy  and  rapid  communication  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Rhine. 

Railway  experiment.  An  experiment  of  very  great  impor- 
tance to  railways  has  been  tried  with  much  success  upon  the 
railway  of  the  Lowe,  the  construction  of  which  was  under  the 
direction  of  Messrs.  Mellett  & Henry.  A locomotive  engine 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  Fenton,  Murray  and  Jackson,  of 
Leeds,  employed  upon  this  railway  for  the  transport  of  goods, 
has  travelled  with  a weight  of  15,000  kilogrammes,  or  fourteen 
tons  nearly,  including  the  weight  of  the  engine,  tender,  water 
and  fuel,  and  has  surmounted  an  inclined  plane  of  a rise  of  4^  in 
100,  with  a velocity  the  more  surprising,  as  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  did  not  amount  to  more  than  38 .pounds  upon  the  square 
inch.  The  inclined  plane  is  2,184  yards  nearly  in  length,  and 
the  engine  ascended  it  in  six  minutes,  and  descended  it  imme- 
diately with  great  ease  and  in  perfect  security  by  regulating  the 
velocity  of  the  descent.  The  power  of  the  engine  was  only 
applied  to  one  pair  of  wheels,  and  they  did  not  slip  round  in  the 
least.  This  experiment  has  far  surpassed  any  which  has  come 
to  our  knowledge,  and  which  has  been  made  up  to  this  day;  for 
the  experiment  attended  with  the  best  results  which  have  been 
tried  in  England,  is  that  upon  the  inclined  plane  in  the  tunnel 
at  Liverpool,  the  rise  of  which  is  only  one  in  fifty,  that  is  to  say, 
four-ninths  of  the  rise  of  the  inclined  plane  at  Bernard,  where 
the  trial  took  place.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  thought 
that  the  maximum  rise  of  an  inclined  plane  upon  which  an  en- 
gine could  possibly  travel  ought  to  be  ten  millimetres  in  one 
metre,  that  is,  one  in  one  hundred,  or  at  most  fourteen  millime- 
tres in  one  metre,  that  is,  one  in  seventy-eight!  The  above 
trial,  however,  increases  much  this  maximum.  The  inconve- 
niences arising  from  the  employment  of  stationary  engines  will 
be  completely  done  away  with,  should  they  give  place  to  loco- 
motive engines,  since  the  train  of  diligences  can,  through  the 
mechanical  agency  of  the  latter,  overcome  the  inclined  planes. 

[From  Le  Noveau  Journal  de  Paris  et  des  Departmens. 

Canadian  canals.  Welland  canal.  The  first  vessel  enter- 
ed the  Welland  canal,  at  Port  Colborne,  up  lake  Erie,  on  the 
50th  May,  and  in  nine  days  after  the  collector  reported  thirty- 
eight  schooners  having  passed  through  the  new  route  without 
impediment.  The  canal  is  in  full  and  effectual  operation,  and 
much  more  business  doing  upon  it  than  was  anticipated  by  its 
best  friends.  The  American  steamboat  Perseverance  runs  daily 
from  Buffalo  to  the  Chippewa,  and  on  Friday  afternoon  entered 
the  canal  by  the  locks  at  Port  Robinson,  proceeded  across  the 
aqueduct  over  the  Chippewa,  and  through  the  new  route  over 
the  Gravelly  Bay,  (Port  Colborne)  and  thence  shot  across  to 
Buffalo!  The  harbor  at  Port  Colborne  is  pronounced  by  all  the 
masters  of  schooners,  as  the  very  best  on  lake  Erie,  and  the 
steamboats  will  in  future  land  all  passengers  and  light  goods  at 
Port  Colborne,  to  be  brought  by  the  packet  boats  to  Port  Robin- 
son (11  miles)  and  there  by  coaches  to  the  falls  (6  miles)  or  to 
St.  Catharine’s  or  Niagara,  saving  thereby  30  miles  in  lieu  of 
coming  round  by  fort  Erie.  ‘ [Kins,ston  Chronicle. 

Rideau  canal.  We  have  at  last  the  pleasure  to  announce  the 
opening  of  this  important  line  of  communication.  The  new 
steamboat  jE^iferprise,  built  at  Perth,  after  passing  through  the 
Tay  canal  into  the  Rideau,  to  reach  this  port  yesterday,  where 
she  awaits  the  arrival,  from  Oswego,  of  her  engine — m.anufac- 
tured  at  Syracuse.  We  had  this  interesting  evidence  of  the  re- 
sources of  a region  of  country,  but  a few  years  ago  a pathless 
wilderness. 

British  duty  on  cotton — official,  from  the  Globe.  The  fol- 
lowing bill,  communicated  to  this  government  by  the  charge 
d’affaires  of  the  United  States  in  Great  Britain,  received  the  royal 
assent  on  the  17th  May  last,  and  has  accordingly  become  a law 
of  the  relam. 


^ bill  to  reduce  the  duty  payable  on  cotton  wool  imported  into  th* 
United  Kingdom. 

Whereas  an  act  was  passed  in  the  first  and  second  year  of  the, 
reign  of  his  present  majesty,  entitled  “an  act  to  discontinue  or 
alter  the  duties  of  customs  upon  coals,  slates,  cotton  wool, 
barilla  and  w'ax:”  Jlnd  whereas,  it  is  expedient  to  reduce  th.e 
duty  on  cotton  wool  thereby  imposed,  be  it  therefore  enacted  by 
the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  in 
this  present  parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  that  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  there  shall  be  raised,  levied, 
collected  and  paid,  for  and  upon  every  hundred  weight  of  cotton 
wool,  the  produce  of  any  foreign  country,  or  imported  from  any 
foreign  country,  a duty  of  two  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  in 
lieu  of  the  duty  of  five  shillings  and  ten  pence  imposed  by  the 
said  act. 

^nd  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  said  duty  shall  be  raised, 
levied,  collected,  paid  and  appropriated,  in  like  manner  as  if  the 
same  had  been  imposed  by  an  act  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  late  m.tjesty,  king  George  the  fourth,  entitled,  “an 
act  for  granting  duties  on  customs.” 

,/Ind  be  it  further  enacted,  That  this  act  may  be  amended,  al-  . 
tered  or  repealed  by  any  act  to  be  passed  in  the  present  session 
of  parliament. 

Boston.  Fires  during  the  last  six  months — It  will  be  seen  by 
the  annexed  statement  of  fires  in  the  city  and  vicinity,  during 
the  last  six  months,  that  the  fire  department  have  had  a busy 
season,  whatever  others  may  think  to  the  contrary.  In  the  city 
the  number  of  fires  during  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1833, 
was  42;  and  out  of  the  city,  at  which  the  Boston  fire  depart- 
ment turned  out  12;  false  alarms  21 — making  in  all,  75  turns 
out.  The  loss  in  the  city  was  $40,050,  of  wdiich  $21,760  was 
insured;  the  loss  out  of  the  city,  was  $30,700,  of  which  only 
$3,000,  was  insured.  Loss  in  all  $70,750;  insurance  $23,760. 
During  the  twelve  months  of  1832,  there  were  only  50  fires  in 
the  city;  18  out,  at  which  the  department  turned  out;  and  60 
false  alarms.  Loss  in  the  city,  $61,863  34,  of  which  $24,078  34 
was  insured;  out  of  the  city,  $25,6.50,  of  which  $12,300  was  in- 
sured. Loss  in  all  $87,513  34;  insurance  $36,378  34.  From 
this  it  appears  that  there  were  only  14  more  actual  fires  in  1832, ' 
than  in  halfot  the  present  year;  and  that  the  amount  of  damage 
was  only  $16,763  more  in  1832  than  in  half  the  present  year. 

[Patnot.  ■ 

Sea  serpent  again.  The  schr.  Charles,  of  Provincetown, 
Jacob  Cook,  master,  James  M.  Needham,  mate,  arrived  here 
this  morning,  reports  that  yesterday,  between  11  and  12  o’clock, 
when  about  one  and  a half  miles  east  of  Nahant,  he  heard  a 
tremendous  rush  of  water,  and  on  looking  out,  saw  at  about  300 
yards  distance,  an  immense  serpent,  lying  in  the  shape  of  a 
hoop.  The  circle  was  large  enough  for  his  schooner  to  lie  in. 

It  suddenly  stretched  itself  out  and  appeared  to  be  60  or  70  feet 
in  length,  resembling  a string  of  casks.  All  hands  had  a dis- 
tinct view  of  it  for  “nearly  an  hour.”  Capt.  Cook  had  a good 
glass,  and  could  plainly  distinguish  the  line  of  the  serpent,  with 
its  “humps  and  hollows.” 

Captain  Cook  has  always  been  an  unbeliever  in  the  sea  ser- 
pent story.  He  has  followed  the  sea  for  twenty  years— been  a 
number  of  w'haling  voyages,  and  never  saw  any  thing  similar 
before.  He  says  that  had  he  been  fitted  for  a whaling  voyage,  , 
he  would  not  have  hesitated  to  have  got  out  his  bo.ats'and  har- 
pooned him.  He  was  within  gun  shot,  but  unfortunately  had 
no  fire  arms  on  board.  [Boston  Transcript. 

It  would  seem  that  not  one,  but  three  or  four  veritable  sea 
serpents  have  made  their  appearance  off  Nahant.  'I'he  follow- 
ing account  of  them  is  from  the  Portland  Advertiser  of  the  6tb 
instant.  The  steamboat  will  now  doubtless  make  her  trips 
with  crowded  decks: 

The  sea  serpents  and  the  steam  boat.  The  steamer  Connecti- 
cut arrived  this  morning  later  than  usual,  having  been  employ- 
ed for  about  an  hour  in  chasing  a shoal  of  sea  serpents.  About 
six  o’clock  last  evening,  a schooner  offNahant,  bailed  the  Coiir 
necticut,  and  told  ca[)tain  Porter  that  if  he  would  look  out,  he 
might  see  the  sea  serpent,  for  “he  bore  east  of  Nahant.”  The 
Connecticut  steered  accordingly,  and  very  soon,  not  one  sea 
serpent  alone,  but  three,  some  say  four,  appeared  in  sight.  All 
the  passengers  saw  these  monsters  of  the  deep  with  their  own 
eyes,  distinctly  and  clearly. 

One  ofthe  passengers  who  had  a good  view,  says,  that  one  of 
the  serpents  was  one  hundred  feet  in  length — with  a head  part- 
ly in  the  form  of  a snake,  and  partly  in  the  form  of  a pickrel; 
Some  say  this  largest  serpent,  was  yet  longer.  Another  of  the 
serpents  was  judged  to  be  about  90  feet  long.  One  threw  hia 
body  out  of  water  about  50  fee!  in  a spiral  undniatory  motion, 
which  formed  at  times  upon  a calm  sea,  a beautiful  dark  arch. 
During  a portion  of  this  time,  one  of  the  serpents  w.as  thought 
to  be  distant  about  28  rods.  And  before  and  after  his  near  ajv 
proach,  they  could  be  seen  for  some  time  with  a glass.  Tlie 
serpents  seemed  to  enjoy  the  sport,  and  played  around  the  boat 
for  some  time,  perhaps  they  took  it  for  another  “sarpenP*  in  or 
on  the  deep — and  were  seeking  an  introduction. 

Of  all  these  facts,  we  are  informed  by  many  persons,  verbally 
by  one,  upon  whom  we  can  rely — and  who  has  hitherto  been 
credulous  enough.  We  do  not,  we  cannot  doubt  the  testimony 
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of  »o  mnny  persons,  in  a steamboat  upon  a quiet  sea— with  the 
power  of  stoppiii!5  and  following  the  objects  of  their  curiosity 
whithersoever  they  pleased. 

From  the  Boston  Post  of  Mon/tcy. 

The  sea  serpent,  in  verity.  Ejitracl  oi  a letter  to  a gentleman 
in  this  city: 

Portland,  July  Q. 

^‘Dear  sir — I arrived  in  safety  this  morning,  ait?,  having  passed 
an  hour  orrrioi  e ye^tel  day  aliernoon  among  a shoal  of  sea  scr- 

fents,  three  of  which,  measuring  fiom  fcOorSO  to  120  or  130  leet, 
distinctly  saw  with  the  naki  d eya,  and  alterwaids  carefully 
examined  thioiigh  a glass.  'I'liey  w ere  lying  full  Icngtii  on  the 
water,  occasionally  lifting  their  heads  lour  or  five  leet  above 
the  surface  and  showing  twenty  or  thirty  bunches,  or  snake-like 
undulations,  at  a time.  Their  heads  bore  a resemblance  to  the 
pickerel’s,  and  the  crease  of  their  mouths,  marking  the  division 
of  the  jaws,  was  like  that  of  a common  snake.  The  engine  of 
the  boat  was  stopped,  and  lor  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  had 
a cool  and  deliberate  view  of  these  monsters.  Such  ill  looking 
objects  i never  beheld.” 

(j(^Since  the  above  was  received,  w'e  have  conversed  with 
several  people  who  came  up  in  the  Connecticut  yesterday,  and 
they  all  state  that  they  saw,  about  10  o’clock  yesterday  mottling, 
a little  below  Nahant,  three  or  four  of  the  serpents,  one  of  which 
was  certainly  100  feet  in  length. 

Rhode  Island.  It  appears  by  the  Providence  Journal  that 
the  Rhode  Island  legislature  in  acting  upon  an  anti-masonic  me- 
morial praying  that  “the  masonic  corporations  should  be  cited 
to  appear  and  shew  cause  why  their  charters  should  not  be  de- 
clared void,”  have  passed  a resolution  calling  upon  masonic 
bodies — not  to  shew  cause  w’hy  their  charters  should  fiot  be  de- 
clared void,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated  in  some  of  the  Bos- 
ton papers  but — “to  appear  at  the  next  session  and  shew  cause 
why  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  should  not  be  granted;  or,  in 
Other  words,  to  shew  cause  why  they  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  defend  their  charters.” 

Extensive  lease.  Gen.  Leonard  P.  Grary,  of  Buffalo,  has 
taken  the  lease  of  a lot  of  land  94  feet  front  and  118  deep,  im- 
mediately south  of  the  Eagle  tavern  on  Main  street,  in  that 
town,  for  a period  of  999  years,  at  a yearly  rent  of  ^800.  It  is 
the  condition  of  the  lease  that  a block  of  brick  buildings  is  to  be 
erected  covering  the  front,  of  at  least  three  stories  high.  Gen. 
Crary  has  been  offered  $1,200  for  his  bargain.  We  mention 
this  as  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  real  estate  in  the  business 
parts  of  the  city.  [Buffalo  Jour. 

[At  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1812—23  years  ago— 
Buffalo  was  a spot  in  the  wilderness,  and  seemingly  almost 
Without  the  pale  of  civilized  life.  The  lease  of  the  lot  above 
mentioned  will  shew  what  it  is  now,  and  what  it  is  expected  to 
be.  It  must  become  a great  city.  Its  location  is  one  of  the 
most  commanding  in  the  United  States.  It  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
open  navigation  of  our  inland  seas,  and  the  terminating  point  of 
the  great  Erie  canal.] 

Mr.  Berrten.  A public  dinner  was  given  to  this  gentleman 
at  Forsyth,  Georgia,  on  the  20th  ult.  at  which  from  500  to  600 
persons  were  present.  On  being  toasted,  he  addressed  the 
m«eting — but  we  have  not  seen  a report  of  his  speech.  He 
concluded  by  offering  the  following  sentiment: 

The  perpetuation  of  the  union  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  of  Uie  confederacy— the  one  perfect,  according  to  the 
cpirit  of  the  constitution— the  other  efficient  to  resist  every  vio- 
lation of  it.  Save  us  from  alarmists,  consolidationists  and 
office  hunters;  and  the  problem  which  reconciles  federal  union 
with  state  sovereignty,  though  difficult  of  solution,  may  yet  be 
eolved. 

The  following  were  among  the  regular  toasts,  and  the  charac- 
ter and  spirit  of  the  dinner  party  may  be  gathered  from  them. 

The  federal  constitution— a covenant  of  union  between  free 
and  sovereign  states,  each  of  which  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty, 
is  possessed  of  the  right  of  preventing,  within  its  limits,  ail  ex- 
ercises of  power  not  stipulated  by  that  covenant;  and  each  of 
which  ceases  to  be  free  in  precise  proportion  as  it  succumbs  to 
federal  arrogation  of  undelegated  power. 

The  right  of  state  interposition  against  federal  encroach- 
ments— it  is  the  great  paramount  conservative  right,  without 
which  all  the  other  rights  of  the  states  are  merely  precarious, 
and  held  at  the  will  of  the  federal  head.  In  proportion  to  its 
transcendant  importance,  ought  we  to  be  at  once  firm  in  main- 
taining it,  and  discreet  in  putting  it  in  exercise. 

The  force  bill — an  act  of  legislation  by  which  our  confederate 
government  has  assumed  to  put  the  sovereign  states  composing 
the  confederacy  on  the  same  footing,  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner,  as  bands  of  insurgents  and  outlaws.  An  out- 
rage which,  unless  rebuked  and  repaired  by  the  stern  indigna- 
tion of  a free  people,  must  end,  in  the  long  run,  in  consigning 
the  country  to  consolidation  and  ruin. 

The  coai.  trade.  The  western  part  of  Philadelphia,  bor- 
dering on  the  Schuylkill,  now  has  a considerable  population, 
and  much  business.  It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  lands  and 
lots  has  b'-en  increased  eevcr.'il  millions  of  dollars,  in  western 
Rhiladelphia,  because  of  the  coal  tr.ade;  and  the  bustle  which  it 
cause!  may  be  partly  e.«tocmed  from  what  follows; 


The  floating  bridge  at  Gray’s  ferry,  [over  the  Schuylkill]  waa 
opened  in  the  year  1816  six  hundred  times  in  the  whole  year. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1833,  it  was  opened  three  thousand  two 
hundred  times!  Surely  it  is  time  that  the  river  was  free— that 
the  bridge  was  bought  by  the  state,  and  that  a steamboat  was 
kept  for  pas.scngers,  as  in  the  Delaware.  Many  hundred  of 
eastern  vessels  now  come  direct  to  the  river  Schuylkill,  laden 
with  lumber,  w'ith  plaster  of  Paris,  and  with  fish,  whettce  they 
depart  with  cargoes  of  anthracite  cf>al. 

[Three  thousand  two  hundred  times  in  a rnontA,  against  .six 
hundred  times  in  a year! — an^»this  increased  trade  on  the 
Schuylkill  has  not  diminished  that  on  the  Delaware  front,  but 
addeffto  it — as  any  new  creafzows  of  business  must  needs  do.] 

Florida.  The  bank  of  Florida  has,  we  understand,  (says 
the  Apalachicola  Advertiser),  been  purchased  by  the  Central 
bank  of  Florida.  The  business  of  both  is  now  blended,  and  will 
be  hereafter  conducted  by  the  last  named  institution,  at  the 
banking  house  of  the  former,  in  Tallahassee. 

Col.  White  is  re-elected  to  congress,  beating  gen.  Call  by  a. 
considerable  majority. 

The  Cape  de  Verd  islands.  The  inhabitants  are  still  suf- 
fering for  the  want  of  food— and  many  more  have  died.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  thirty  thousand  have  perished  by  fa- 
mine! The  “mother  country”  affords  no  relief. 

Their  “gracious  majesties!”  A foreign  journal  re- 
lates the  following  strange  story,  at  the  same  time  vouch- 
ing for  its  authenticity:  “A  short  time  ago,  the  king  of 
Naples  requested  the  young  queen  (a  daughter,  of  the 
late  king  of  Sardinia)  to  sit  down  to  the  piano,  at  a little 
court  soiree.  The  queen  at  first  declined,  but  at  th^ 
king’s  urgent  solicitation,  she  at  length  consented.  Just 
as  she  was  about  to  seat  herself  at  the  instrument,  the 
king  drew  back  her  chair,  and  the  queen  fell.  On  rising 
she  reproached  his  majesty  for  this  ill-mannered  joke, 
observing  that  she  thought  she  had  married  a king,  but 
that  she  had  only  married  a lazzarone.  The  king’s  re- 
posta  was  conveyed  in  two  smart  sovffiets.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  conjugal  finisunderstanding,  an  exchange 
of  couriers  has  taken  place  between  the  courts  of  Naples 
and  Sardinia.  The  result  has  not  yet  transpired.” 

A DUEL  was  lately  fought  with  muskets,  near  New  Orleans— 
the  result  of  which  is  thus  given — • 

The  one  to  whom  it  proved  fatal  (and  who  was  the  challeng-r 
ed,  and,  it  would  seem,  the  aggrieved  party)  w’as  a highly  re- 
spectable young  gentleman,  formerly  a resident  of  New  York. 
The  letter  adds  that  the  other  party  was  informed  by  the  sur- 
geons that  he  must  submit  to  amputation  in  both  limbs  as  Ms 
only  chance  of  recovery;  but  that  choosing  death  in  preference, 
he  had  been  attacked  with  lockj^aw,  and  waa  expected  to  sur- 
vive but  a few  hours. 

Church  courtesy.  The  following  communication  address- 
ed to  the  Boston  Atlas,  has  been  sent  to  us  with  an  implied  re- 
quest for  its  republication.  If  the  rebuke  is  without  foundation, 
the  sarcasm  will  be  unfelt. 

“The  occupiers  of  pew  No.  56,  (middle  aisle),  in  the  rev.  Dr. 
Lyell’s  church,  Anthony  St.  are  informed,  that  if  they  ever  go 
to  Christ  church,  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  Georgia,  and  take 
seats  in  No.  58,  they  will  not  be  turned  out  thereof,  as  myself 
and  family  were  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  inst.” 

Mr.  Editor: — The  above  notice  is  taken  from  the  New  York 
Enqiiner.  If  the  fact  be,  as  above  stated,  (and  I have  no  doubt 
of  it.  having  experienced  a little  of  the  same  politeness),  it  de- 
serves a public  notice,  and  I wish  to  add  the  following: 

If  any  gentleman  occupying  the  pew’s  in  the  middle  aisle  of 
St.  Tliomas’s  church,  Broadway,  New  York,  from  the  entrance 
to  tiie  twelfth  pew,  ever  enters  St.  Paul’s  church,  Boston,  he 
will  find  no  locks  on  the  pew  doors;  and  further,  he  will  find 
that  we  do  not  allow  strangers,  with  ladies,  to  stand  in  the  aisles 
more  than  ten  minutes,  and  that  we  do  not  suffer  them  to  leave 
the  church  without  offering  them  seals,  particularly  when  the 
pews  are  but  half  filled.  [Com.  jldv. 

Gallipagos  islands.  An  establishment  has  lately  been  made 
on  Charles  island,  one  of  the  Gallipagos  group,  under  antlio- 
rity  of  the  government  of  Ecuador,  at  which  whale  ships  and 
others  will  be  fiinished  with  supplies.  The  colony  consists  of 
about  200  persons — and  Joseph  Villasmil,  a native  of  New'  Or- 
leans, though  long  resident  abroad,  is  the  governor.  The  estab- 
lishment is  called  Fiorina. 

French  rouging.  Dr.  Franklin,  in  one  of  his  fami- 
liar letters,  dated  in  1767,  said — “As  soon  as  we  left  Ab- 
beville, the  swarthiness  returned.  I speak  generally;  for 
there  are  some  fair  women  at  Paris,  who,  1 think,  are 
not  whitened  by  art.  As  to  rouge,  they  don’t  pretend  to 
imitate  nature  iti  laying  it  on.  There  is  no  gradual  di- 
minution of  the  colour,  from  the  full  bloom  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  cheek  to  the  faint  tint  near  .the  sides, . nor  does 
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it  show  itself  differently  in  different  faces.  I have  not 
had  the  honor  of  being  at  any  lady’s  toilette  to  see  how  it 
is  laid  on,  but  1 fancy  I can  tell  you  how  it  is  or  may  be 
done.  Cut  a hole  of  three  inches  in  diameter  in  a piece 
of  paper;  place  it  on  the  side  of  your  face  in  such  a man> 
ner  as  that  the  top  of  the  hole  may  be  just  under  the  eye; 
then,  with  a brush  dipped  in  the  color,  paint  face  and 
paper  together;  so  when  the  paper  is  taken  off,  thei’e  will 
remain  a round  patch  of  red  exactly  the  form  of  the 
hole.  This  is  the  mode,  from  the  actresses  on  the  stage 
upwards  through  ail  ranks  of  ladies,  to  the  princesses  ot 
the  blood. ” 

The  traitor  Arnold.  At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Arnold,  the  traitor,  accompanied  the  royal  army  to  Eng- 
land. The  contempt  that  followed  him  through  life,  says  an 
elegant  writer,  is  illustrated  by  the  speech  of  Lauderdale,  who, 
perceiving  Arnold  on  the  right  hand  of  the  king  and  near  his  per- 
son, as  he  addressed  his  parliament,  declared  on  his  return  to 
the  commons,  that  however  gracious  the  language  he  had  heard 
from  the  throne,  his  indignation  could  not  but  be  highly  excited 
at  beholding  as  he  had  done,  his  majesty  supported  by  a traitor. 
And  on  another  occasion,  lord  Surry,  rising  to  speak  in  the 
house  of  commons,  and  perceiving  Arnold  in  the  gallery,  sat 
down  with  precipitation,  exclaiming,  “I  will  not  speak  while  that 
man,’’  pointing  to  him  “m  in  the  house,”  This  miserable  out- 
cast died  in  London,  June  13,  1801.  [Boston  .Atlas, 

Cotton  seed  oil.  A correspondent  of  the  New  York  Cou- 
rier gives  the  following  account  of  this  oil:  It  is  as  limpid  as 
water,  I have  seen  it  burn,  and  no  one  can  discover  a difference 
between  it  and  the  best  hard  winter  strained  oil;  for  machinery, 
it  cannot  but  be  superior  to  olive  oil,  being  perfectly  free  from 
glutinous  particles;  as  a paint  oil  it  has  properties  beyond  the 
common  linseed,  the  oil  cake  is  more  nutritious  for  cattle  than 
linseed  oil  cake,  and  the  sediment  makes  the  best  of  printing  ink. 

Floor  inspections.  The  “Alexandria  Gazette”  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  the  operations  in  flour,  in  that  city, 
during  the  past  year: 

Stock  of  flour  remaining  on  hand  July  1st,  1832,  hbls.  4,241 

Quantity  inspected  during  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1833, 137,006 


Exported  during  the  year: 

Coastwise  - - 65,692 

Foreign  _ - - 50,715 

♦Baked  in  town  and  consumed  in  town 
and  the  neighborhood. 


116,407 

18,340 


141,247 


134,747 


A coachman  in  England  was  lately  kissing  his  favorite  horse, 
when  the  animal,  wishing  to  return  his  fondness  tenfold,  bit  off 
his  nose  and  swallowed  it — kissing  goes  by  favor. 

Prince  Czartoryski,  a Polish  exile  in  London,  is  reported  to 
have  once  had  an  income  of  j£70,000  per  atiinim,all  of  which  he 
lost  in  defence  of  his  country — his  wife  died  of  grief,  and  his 
children  had  been  shot  one  by  one  in  battle. 

Among  the  recent  deaths  at  Boston,  we  notice  that  of  Mr. 
Richard  Taylor,  of  Yarmouth,  at  the  age  of  92.  While  at  din- 
ner, in  a hotel,  he  took  a piece  of  meat  in  his  mouth,  which  in 
the  attempt  to  swallow  choaked  him,  and  he  died  in  10  minutes. 

There  is  a mother  and  four  of  her  daughters  resident  in  the 
town  of  Northampton,  Mass,  who  have  been  collectively  mar- 
ried seventeen  limes.  The  mother  and  one  of  the  daughters, 
each  four  times — the  three  other  daughters  three  times  each. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a rarity,  that  several  highway  robbe- 
ries have  been  lately  committed  on  the  Cove  mountain,  near 
McConnellstown,  Pennsylvania.  Many  persons  had  turned  out 
to  scour  the  country,  but  the  rogues  were  not  yet  caught. 

The  British  government  has  established  an  agency  at  Liver- 
pool to  give  gratuitous  assistance  to  persons  repairing  to  that 
port  with  the  design  of  emigrating. 

About  140  emigrants  have  arrived  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas, 
direct  from  Germany.  They  are  accompanied  by  baron  de 
Coentge  and  count  Grolman,  who  appear  to  be  their  leaders. 

A rattlesnake  was  lately  killed  near  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas, 
whose  circular  dimensions  equalled  those  of  a man’s  thigh— his 
length  is  not  stated.  He  carried  fifty-four  rattles,  and  a button 
(the  terminating  rattle)  measuring  12  inches  in  length. 

Figs,  of  the  first  quality,  are  grown  at  Mobile. 

Com.  Chauncy,  transferred  from  the  navy  yard  at  Brooklyn 
to  the  board  of  navy  commissioners  at  Washington,  was  com- 
plimented with  a public  dinner  by  the  officers  on  the  Brooklyn 
station. 

The  Delaware  74,  being  new  coppered,  &c.  was  taken  out  of 
the  dry  dock,  at  Gosport,  on  the  ist  instant.  Every  thing  has 
“worked”  admirably. 

A steamboat  is  now  plying  on  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  and  mak- 
ing regular  trips  between  Alton  Bay  to  Centre  Harbor.  This 
beautiful  lake  is  in  New  Hampshire,  at  a medium  length  of  20, 
and  breath  of  8 miles,  but  very  irregular  in  its  form,  and  abound- 
ing with  islands. 

A few  tons  of  Tioga  (bituminous)  coal  have  been  brought  to 
New  York.  The  coal  fields  are  inexhaustible,  and  large  supplies 
are  soon  expected  via  the  Chemung  and  Erie  canals. 

More  than  one  hundred  thousand  tons  of  coal  have  already 
descended  the  Schuylkill  and  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
present  season,  in  2,316  boats! 


Estimated  stock  remaining  oh  hand  June  30th,  1833,  6,500 

Slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies.  From  the  Kingston 
(Jamaica)  Courant.  Let  us  just  suppose  that  the  omnipotence 
of  parliament  is  to  be  brought  into  play,  and  that  a bill  will  pass 
the  imperial  legislature,  declaring  our  slaves  free— how  are  its 
enactments  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the  W.  Indies.?  We  would 
say. the  thing  is  impossible,  and  the  effect  might  be  most  disas- 
trous. The  West  India  merchants,  we  are  satisfied,  would  shut 
their  stores,  the  planters  their  mill  houses,  and  the  business  of 
the  country  would  be  at  a stand,  and  the  slaves  themselves  left, 
at  a moment’s  warning,  without  the  means  of  existence,  and  all 
this  to  gratify  the  feelings  of  a few  fanatics  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  what  would  be  the 
consequences  of  such  measures.  The  West  India  merchants. 
Whose  property  has  been  embarked  in  the  soil,  on  the  security 
of  slaves,  will  be  sacrificed,  and  English  annuities  will  be  in- 
volved In  the  general  ruin.  As  we  shall  have  no  crops  to  ship, 
we  shall  not  require,  neither  shall  we  be  able  to  afford,  the  means 
of  existence  to  the  artisans  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manches- 
ter, or  Glasgow.  We  shall  require  no  supplies  of  osnaburghs 
firom  Dundee,  or  pennistons  from  Halifax;  and,  in  every  view 
We  can  take  of  the  case,  we  see  nothing  but  ruin  staring  the 
mother  country  and  colonists  in  the  face;  and  woe  be  to  the 
former  when  the  British  islands  of  the  We.st  India  Archipelago, 
severed  from  the  parent  state. 

® aM*»— 
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At  the  silver  mine  of  Konigsberg,  a wonderful  gallery  has  been 
pierced  through  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  the  depth  of  600 
feet,  through  which  the  ore  is  now  transported,  instead  of  being 
hoisted  to  the  top.  Its  length  is  6,000  feet,  and  it  occupied  23 
years  in  its  completion.  The  process  was  most  tedious,  being 
entirely  by  calcination  and  hammering,  which  brought  the  rock 
off  in  flakes.  Only  two  men  could  work  at  a time;  it  was  com- 
menced both  internally  and  externally,  and  it  is  much  to  their 
credit  that  upon  meeting  there  were  only  two  or  three  feet  dif- 
ference  in  the  level,  and  none  in  the  direction*  11  is  froni  six 
to  seven  feet  wide,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  high. 


*20,000  is  usually  estimated  for  the  consumption;  the  reduc- 
tion we  attribute  to  the  effects  of  the  cholera  last  full. 


The  “Camden  and  Amboy  rail  road  and  transportation  and 
the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  companies,”  paid  to  tlie  trea- 
surer of  New  Jersey,  a few  days  ago,  the  sum  of  ^15,000  for  the 
first  6 months  running  passengers,  &c.  via  said  rail  road,  be- 
ing the  half  yearly  payment  of  the  ^30,000  stipulated  by  said 
companies  to  be  paid  to  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  for  privileges 
granted.  [Emp. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Doylestown  Democrat,  that  one  day  las* 
week,  ninety-six  boats  passed  through  one  of  the  locks  of  the 
Delaware  canal,  in  that  county. 

The  latest  statement  of  the  Moravian  brethren  makes  the 
whole  number  of  their  sect,  dispersed  over  the  globe,  to  consist 
of  no  more  than  16,000  members.  Notwithstanding  this,  they 
maintain  127  missions  for  conversion  of  the  heathen,  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  60,000  dollars. 

Some  days  ago  a haul  was  made  in  Great  Egg  Harbour  bay, 
near  Bearsley’s  point.  Cape  May,  at  which  218  drum  fish  were 
caught,  their  entire  vveight  being  from  8 to  9,000  pounds.  This 
is  said  to  be  the  largest  haul  of  this  description  of  fish  ever  made 
in  that  bay. 

A stout,  good  looking  black  fellow,  recently  took  passage', 
at  Baltimore,  in  the  steamboat  Kentucky,  for  this  city.  Be» 
fore  the  boat  reached  Chesapeake  city,  it  was  discovered  that 
he  belonged  to  a gentleman  of  Maryland,  and  was  endeavoring 
to  make  his  escape  from  the  bonds  of  slavery.  An  effort  was 
made  by  the  captain  to  place  him  in  confinement,  but  the  slave 
with  one  bound  sprang  into  the  water,  and  swam  vigorously  to- 
wards the  shore.  A boat  was  lowered  in  pursuit,  but  before  it 
reached  him  he  sank,  and  rose  no  more.  [Philad.  Oax. 

.Colonel  Thayer  has  arrived  in  Boston  from  West  Point- 
He  comes  (says  the  Daily  Advertiser)  to  direct  the  construction 
of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  this  harbor,  involving  an 
expenditureof  rising  $1,200, 000.  The  completion  of  these  works 
will  add  to  the  many  obligations  the  country  already  owe  him 
(or  his  long  and  successful  direction  of  the  useful  institution,  the 
supeiintendance  of  which  he  has  just  resigned. 

A trader  in  bees,  during  the  last  month,  carried  safely  several 
boxes  of  hives  from  Kennebeck,  in  Maine,  to  Quebec.  He  tra- 
velled during  the  night,  and  set  his  bees  out  during  the  day  to 
feed  and  continue  their  work,  which  they  did  with  their  usual 
activity  and  regularity. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS. 

From  London  papers  to  the  31sf  May,  inclusive, 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  question  conceming  the  renewal  of  the  eharter  of  the 
bank  of  England  engages  much  attention.  There  were  various 
rumors  in  circulation  on  the  31st  of  May,  respecting  the  terms 
which  have  been  agreed  upon  between  the  directors  and  the 
ministers.  The  Times  gives  the  following  outline  as  that  which 
is  entitled  to  the  most  attention: 

1.  A new  charter  for  10  years  from  the  expiration  of  that  now 
existing  to  be  granted. 

Q.  The  old. monopoly  to  continue,  so  far  as  regards  the  num- 
ber of  partners  in  private  banks,  which  is  not  to  exceed  six,  and 
joint  stock  banking  companies,  which  are  not  allowed  to  be 
formed  within  65  miles  of  London. 

3.  Bank  of  England  notes  to  be  declared  a legal  tender  to  any 
amount  for  the  purpose  of  banking  in  the  country,  and  gold  only 
to  be  demanded  for  them  either  at  the  bank  of  England,  or  at 
the  various  branch  establishments  in  the  country. 

4.  A portion  of  the  debt  of  the  government  to  the  bank  amount- 
ing to  £3,500,000,  to  be  paid  off. 

5.  The  payment  of  the  dividends  and  the  management  of 
the  other  public  business  to  continue  with  the  bank,  but  a de- 
duction of  £100,000  to  be  made  from  the  remuneration  at  pre- 
Bcnt  assigned  for  that  purpose. 

6.  Country  bankers  will  be  allowed  to  circulate  bills  of  ex- 
change, at  present  not  permitted  below  £50,  as  low  as  £20,  or, 
as  some  say,  £10  only. 

7.  No  legal  rate  of  interest  to  be  fixed  on  bills  of  exchange  not 
having  more  than  three  months  to  run. 

8.  A communication  is  to  take  place  weekly  to  the  govern- 
ment on  the  state  of  the  bank  issues,  the  quantity  of  bullion,  &c. 
which  will  be  published  in  the  Gazette  once  a quarter,  or  of- 
teiier  as  the  government  may  see  fit. 

London,  May  31.  The  house  of  commons  yesterday,  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Stanley,  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the 
subject  of  colonial  slavery,  and  at  one  o’clock  rose.  On  the 
question  of  reporting  progress,  lord  Althorp  stated  that  the  fur- 
ther debate  of  the  subject  must  take  its  chance  on  the  — for 
this  day,  after  the  discussion  of  the  bank  charter. 

The  Times,  in  reference  to  this  debate,  remarks — We  cannot 
omit  to  State  the  chief  modifications  which  Mr.  Stanley  has  in- 
troduced into  his  original  resolutions.  We  always  objected,  be 
it  remembered,  to  that  part  of  his  project  which  imposed  upon 
the  negro  the  necessity  of  paying  for  his  own  emancipation  by 
appropriating  the  fruits  of  the  one-fourth  part  of  his  toils  rescu- 
ed from  his  master  during  his  apprenticeship  for  that  purpose. 
The  planters  were  equally  averse  to  defray  the  interest  and  re- 
deem the  principal  of  a sum  of  money  which  was  intended  to 
indemnify  them  for  being  deprived  of  their  former  control  of 
their  slaves.  The  right  honorable  gentleman  and  the  govern- 
ment have  yielded  to  the  arguments  employed  in  behalf  of  the 
planter  and  the  negro,  and  now  propose  to  relieve  both  from  the 
burthen  which  the  former  condition  of  the  loan  would  impose. 
Who,  therefore,  is  to  bear  the  loss,  or  to  pay  the  interest  and 
liquidate  the  debff  The  country?  No;  or  at  least  not  the  coun- 
try from  its  present  revenue,  or  from  a revenue  unconnected 
with  the  colonies.  The  government  propose  for  meeting  the 
interest  of  this  loan,  to  raise  the  duties  on  sugar  from  24  shil- 
lings, the  present  rate  to  27  shillings,  which  they  were  before 
1830.  The  country,  indeed,  will  still  bear  the  expense,  though 
the  revenue  will  be  raised  on  colonial  produce.  The  question 
comes  to  be,  whether  the  additional  duty  may  not,  by  decreas- 
ing the  consumption  of  sugar,  neutralize  the  benefit  of  the  loan 
to  the  planter.  Indeed,  we  do  not  see  why  a ta.x  which  the 
public  is  obliged  to  pay,  should  belaid  particularly  on  colonial 
produce,  because  it  is  devoted  to  a colonial  object,  if  that  duty 
would  otherwise  be  impolitic  when  levied  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  empire.  But  in  whatever  manner  the  loan  is  to  he 
paid,  we  never  had  the  leAst  hope  that  it  would  be  redeemed 
by  the  planters,  and  we  always  felt  a strong  repugnance  that 
it  should  be  redeemed  by  the  negro. 

As  a consequence  of  this  change  of  plan,  an  important  addi- 
tion will  be  made  to  the  relief  to  be  administered  to  the  “ap- 
prenticed laborer,”  and  we  think  an  important  improvement 
will  be  made  in  the  project.  The  laborer  will  now  be  enabled 
to  devote  his  fourth  of  spare  time  to  his  own  benefit,  and,  if  so 
minded,  may  employ  the  money  accumulated  by  his  wages  to 
«horlen  his  term  nf  apprenticeship. 

The  West  India  slave  owners,  and  the  mortgagees  of  the  West 
India  property,  have  mustered  in  great  strength  in  London,  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  the  ministerial  scheme  of  slave 
emancipation. 

We  understand,  (says  the  “Sun”),  that  a deputation  of  five 
persons  from  the  West  India  interest,  waited  on  Mr.  Stanley  a 
few  days  ago,  and  that  the  discussion  between  them  and  the  se- 
cretary for  the  colonies  was  of  rather  a violent  character.  Mr. 
Stanley  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  the  government  had  come 
to  their  resolution  deliberately,  and  would  adhere  to  it  firmly. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  rumor  now  current,  however,  there  is 
no  intention  of  passing  the  details  of  the  ministerial  measure 
during  the  present  session,  although  the  government  may  in- 
sist on  establishing  the  principle.  We  give  this,  however,  only 
as  the  rumor  of  the  day. 

In  our  last  paper  we  mentioned  the  result  of  the  coroner’s  in- 
quest in  the  case  of  Robeit  Gulley,  the  police  man,  killed  at  the 


riot  at  Spitalfifcids— the  jury,  the  reader  will  recollect,  brought 
in  a verdict  of  justifiable  homicide.  This  verdict  was  carried 
by  certiorari  into  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  tyid  after  a long 
argument  was  quashed.  On  the  same  subject,  a meeting  of  ths 
people  has  been  held,  approbating  the  conduct  of  the  jury.  At 
this  meeting,  Mr.  O’Connell  remarked,  “that  he  was  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  be  able  to  number  thirty- five  years  at  the  bar;  and 
he  should  venture  to  say,  (which  he  did  without  vanity),  that  in 
that  time  no  man  had  had  more  experience  in  the  criminal  law 
than  himself,  and  he  could  safely  assert,  that  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  returned  was  the  only  one  which  an  honest  and  conscien- 
tious jury  could  give  on  the  evidence  produced.” 

This  case  has  produced  a great  deal  of  excitement. 

The  common  council  of  London  have  voted  a piece  of  plate, 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas,  to  each  of  the  four  medical 
officers  attached  to  the  London  college  of  physicians,  for  their 
gratuitous  services  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  in  that 
capital  last  year. 

Parliamentary  returns  have  been  just  printed  of  the  namber 
of  American  and  British  ships  entered  inwards  into  the  port  of 
Liverpool  from  New  York  from  the  first  of  January,  1832,  which 
present  the  following  statement: — American  ships  68,  tonnage 
35,403:  British  ships  23,  tonnage  7,178.  There  were  imported 
into  Liverpool  last  year  from  the  United  States  682,038  bales  of 
cotton,  of  which  number  375,567  bales  were  imported  in  Ame- 
rican, and  206,471  bales  in  British  ships. 

.American  stocks  May  30.  Pennsylvania  5 per  cents.  1858, 
107i;  5 per  cent.  1860,  108^.  Ohio  6 per  cent.  1850,  114;  Loui- 
siana state  loan,  105  a 105|;  do.  Barings,  99^.  Mississippi  6 
per  cent.  108^;  U.  S.  bank  shares,  £23  10s.  a £23  15s. 

A loan  for  the  state  of  Alabama  has  recently  been  negotiated, 
to  the  amount  of  3,500,000  dollars,  bearing  an  interest  at  5"per 
cent,  from  the  6th  instant,  a portion  of  which  is  about  to  be  in- 
troduced into  this  market  by  Messrs.  Thomas  Wilson  & Co.  at 
the  price  of  96  per  cent.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  contract 
is,  that  the  loan  shall  not  be  paid  off  earlier  than  the  year  1863. 
The  price  of  96  in  London,  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  be- 
tween the  (wo  countries,  is  equivalent  to  about  104  in  New 
York,  which  forms,  therefore,  the  real  rate  at  which  the  loan  is 
taken.  The  dividends  wilt  be  made  payable  either  in  London 
or  in  New  York,  at  the  option  of  the  holders  of  the  stock.  Be- 
sides Alabama,  several  other  states  of  the  American  union,  as 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Ohio  and 
Virginia,  have  separate  debts,  and,  so  far  as  the  prices  are  any 
criterion  which  the  shares  of  them  bear  in  this  country,  they  all 
enjoy  a considerable  share  of  credit. 

Tithes.  Letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Wexford  (Ireland)  In- 
dependent. 

“Facts  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  which  convinces  us 
that  government  will  proceed  immediately  for  the  recovery  of 
the  tithes  of  1831  in  this  country,  and  also,  where  practicable, 
in  behalf  of  the  parsons,  for  those  of  last  year,  (1832). 

“In  our  county  the  crusade  is  continued  without  the  slightest 
abatement,  more  especially  in  the  remote  districts,  and  the  agents 
of  the  parsons,  with  their  subordinates  of  high  and  low  degree, 
are  reaping  a plentiful  harvest  in  the  shape  of  law  costs,  from 
the  unfortunate  beings  subject  to  their  unholy  sway.  The  sub- 
joined letter  of  a correspondent,  residing  at  Tallow,  in  the  west 
of  the  county  of  Waterford,  will  give  a tolerable  idea  of  affairs 
in  that  quarter: 

^^To  the  editor  of  the  Waterford  Chronicle: 

“Dear  sir — ^I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that  the  persecutioh  of 
the  poor  people,  under  the  tithe  system,  all  through  the  coun- 
try, is  truly  deplorable,  and  if  not  put  a stop  to,  there  is  no  an- 
swering for  the  result.  I will  give  you  an  instance  that  occur- 
red here  on  Friday  last.  About  30  or  40  of  the  neighboring  pa- 
rishioners of  Gonna  came  to  Mr.  Gonway’s,  agent  to  Mr.  Deve- 
reux,  of  Stradballagh,  and  tendered  him  their  tithes;  but  that 
gentleman  refused  to  take  the  money  unless  he  got  two  pounds 
costs  from  each,  although  the  poor  people  were  satisfied  to  go 
before  a magistrate  and  make  oath  that  they  were  never  served 
with  any  order  of  law,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  attorney’s 
letter  or  otherwise.  I understood  Mr.  Devereux  is  a very  hu- 
mane man;  perhaps,  through  the  medium  of  your  excellent 
journal  this  may  meet  his  eye,  and  be  the  cause  of  putting  a 
stop  to  such  a system  of  oppression.  I am,  sir,  with  great  re- 
spect, VERITAS. 

“Tallotc,  May  19. 

Yet  Ireland,  generally,  is  much  more  quiet  than  it  has  been 
for  a long  time— and  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a growing  dis- 
position to  relieve  the  oppressions  of  the  people. 

From  the  New  York  Commercial  Jldvertiser.  A great  meeting 
was  helJ  on  Monday,  the  27th  of  iMay,  at  the  city  of  London 
tavern,  by  persons  interested  in  the  West  India  colonies,  to 
take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  negro  emancipation,  over 
which  the  earl  of  llarewood  presided. 

On  assuming  the  chair,  the  noble  earl  alluded  to  his  own  si- 
tuation as  a West  India  proprietor,  and  said  tliev  were  met  to 
endeavor  to  save  their  property  from  spoliation  and  confiscation. 
He  complained  of  the  proposed  law  as  being  worse  than  a mere 
deprivation  of  the  property  they  now  possessed,  and  as  being 
Calculated  to  compel  them  to  incur  unproductive  expen.se  for 
twelve  years  to  come.  He  contended  that  the  clamor  against 
slavery  was  factitious,  and  that  the  petitions  were  maiinfactur- 
ed  by  a well  organized  agency  in  London,  and  sent  dosvn  to  the 
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country  for  signatures,  ahd  in  that  manner  found  their  way  into 
parliament.  He  entered  into  detailed  objections  to  the  propos- 
ed measures. 

Lord  Combermere  thought  that  if  the  proposed  measure  were 
allowed  to  pass  by  the  government,  it  would  infiict  evils  on  the 
slaves,  and  ruin  upon  thousands,  both  in  the  colonies  and  in 
England. 

Admiral  Martyn  said  he  was  not  a West  India  proprietor,  but 
deplored  the  effect  which  the  ministerial  plan  would  have  in  di- 
minishing the  revenue  and  injuring  the  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain.  He  believed  it  would  nivolve  the  loss  of  the  colonies, 
and  that  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  navy. 

Similar  views  of  the  subject  were  expressed  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Young,  M.  P.  lord  Colville,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  M.  P.  Mr.  Harman, 
sir  Charles  Price,  sir  M.  S.  Stewart,  M.  P.  Mt.  Bliss,  earl  St. 
Vincent,  Mr.  Malcolm,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Colville,  Mr.  J.  H.  Pal- 
mer, Mr.  Lewis,  lord  W.  Poulet  and  Mr.  G.  Hibbert.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  said  that  the  measure,  if  carried,  would  inflict  a 
death  blow  upon  the  colonial,  commercial,  naval  and  financial 
interests  of  tlie  country.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  an  inquest 
could  be  held  upon  the  colonies  by  lords  Vincent,  Nelson,  Gar- 
diner, and  other  distinguished  officers  whom  he  had  well 
known,  the  verdict  would  be,  that  the  body  came  to  its  death  by 
suicide  during  an  interval  of  mental  derangement.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.) 

Eight  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  meeting  in  the  course  of 
its  proceedings,  strongly  expressive  of  their  conviction  of  the 
ruinous  consequences,  both  to  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies, 
that  would  result  from  adopting  the  plan  which  the  ministers 
had  proposed. 

FRANCE. 

Marshal  Soulthas  developed  his  plan  for  the  reduction  of  the 
effective  force  of  the  French  army,  with  a reserve.  The  effec- 
tive force  is  to  be  fixed  at  310,000  men,  which,  added  to  the 
reserve  of  300,000,  and  the  mobilised  national  guards,  *273,000, 
will  amount  to  a total  of  883,000  men  available  in  case  of  war. 

The  ministers  seem  to  have  only  a slim  majority  in  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies. 

There  was  a report  of  a great  riot  among  the  colliers  at  Valen- 
ciennes— 5,000  of  whom  liad  assembled  and  committed  many 
excesses.  A large  body  of  troops  had  marched  to  restore  order. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM,  SiC. 

Embargo  on  Dutch  vessels  taken  off. 

At  the  court  at  St.  James’s,  the  20th  day  of  May,  1833,  pre- 
nent,  the  king’s  most  excellent  majesty  in  council — It  is  this  day 
ordered  by  his  majesty  in  council,  that  his  majesty’s  order  in 
council  of  the  6th  of  November  last,  directing  that  no  ships  or 
vessels  belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  be  permitted 
to  clear  out  for  any  of  the  ports  within  the  dominions  of  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  until  further  orders;  and  that  an  embargo  be 
laid  upon  all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands  which  then  were,  or  which  should 
thereafter  come  into  any  of  the  ports,  harbors  or  roads  within 
any  part  of  his  majesty’s  dominions;  and  that  the  commanders 
of  his  majesty’s  ships  of  war  should  detain  and  bring  into  port 
all  merchant  ships  and  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Nether- 
lands, be  revoked,  and  the  same  is  hereby  revoked  accordingly; 
and  it  is  hereby  further  ordered,  that  the  said  embargo  be  taken 
off,  and  that  all  such  ships  and  vessels  be  permitted  to  depart 
with  their  cargoes  to  their  respective  ports  of  destination;  and 
the  right  hon.  the  lords  coi/irnissioners  of  his  majesty’s  treasury, 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  and  the  lord  warden 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  therein 
as  to  them  may  respectively  appertain. 

W.  L.  BATHURST. 

Convention  between  his  majesty  and  the  king  of  the  French  on 
the  one  fart,  and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  on  the  other  part; 
together  with  an  explanatory  article  thereunto  annexed.  Signed 
at  London,  May  21,  1833. — [translation.] 

Their  majesties  the  king  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  the  king  of  the  French,  and  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  being  desirous  of  re- 
establishing the  relations  between  them  as  they  existed  before 
the  month  of  November,  1832,  have  for  that  purpose  resolved  to 
conclude  a convention,  and  have  named  as  their  plenipotentia- 
ries, viz: 

[Here  is  recited  the  names  and  titles  of  the  plenipotentiaries 
— who  having  exchanged  their  full  powers.  See.] 

Art.  1.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  con ventioh,  their  majesties  the  king  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  king  of  the 
French,  will  take  off  the  embargo  w'hich  they  have  ()laced  upon 
the  ships,  vessels  and  goods  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherland.^;  and  all  the  vessels  detain- 
ed, together  with  their  cargoes,  shall  be  immediately  released, 
and  restored  to  their  respective  owners. 

In  like  manner,  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  will 
revoke  the  measures  taken  in  his  states  with  respect  to  the 
English  and  French  flags. 

Art.  2.  At  the  same  period  the  Netherland  troops,  both  of  the 
royal  navy  and  army,  at  present  detained  in  France,  shall  return 
to  the  states  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  with 
their  arms,  baggage,  carriages,  horses  and  other  effects  belong- 
ing either  to  the  corps  or  to  individuals. 

Art.  3.  So  long  as  the  relations  between  Holland  and  Belgium 
shall  not  be.  settled  by  a definitive  treaty,  his  Netherland  maje-'ty 
engages  not  to  recommence  hostilities  against  Belgiutn,  and  to 
leave  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  entirely  free. 


Art.  4.  Immediately  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 
present  convention,  the  navigation  of  the  Meuse  shall  be  open 
to  commerce;  and  until  a definitive  arrangement  shall  be  made 
in  this  respect,  it  shall  be  subjected  to  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention signed  at  Mentz  the  31st  of  March,  1831,  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Rhine,  so  far  as  those  provisions  may  be  applicable 
to  the  said  river. 

The  communications  between  the  fortress  of  Maestricht  and 
the  frontier  of  North  Brabant,  and  between  the  said  fortress  and 
Germany,  shall  be  free  and  without  impediment. 

Art.  5.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  occupy  them- 
selves, without  delay,  about  the  definitive  treaty  which  is  to  fix 
the  relations  between  the  states  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands,  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgium.  J’Uey 
will  invite  the  courts  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia,  to  become 
parties  thereto. 

Art.  6.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  rati- 
fications shall  be  exchanged  at  London  in  ten  days,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  witness  thereof,  tlie  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  sign- 
ed their  names,  and  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  21st  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1833.  (L.  S.)  PALMERSTON, 

(L.  S.)  TALLEYRAND, 
(L.  S.)  DEDEL. 

Explanatory  article. 

It  is  agreed  between  the  high  contracting  parties  that  the  sti- 
pulation relative  to  the  complete  cessation  of  hostilities,  con- 
tained in  article  3 of  the  convention  of  this  day,  comprehendg 
the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  that  part  of  Limburg  which 
is  provisionally  occupied  by  the  Belgian  troops.  It  is  moreover 
understood  that  until  the  conclusion  of  the  definitive  treaty,  of 
which  mention  is  made  in  the  said  article  3 of  the  conventioii 
of  this  day,  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  shall  take  place  on  the 
same  footing  as  before  the  first  of  November,  1832. 

The  present  explanatory  article  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the  convention  of 
this  day.  It  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  ratifications  exchanged  at 
the  same  time  as  those  of  the  said  convention. 

In  witness  thereof,  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  have  sign- 
ed the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  London,  the  21st  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1833.  (L.  S.)  PALMERSTON, 

(L.  S.)  TALLEYRAND, 
(L.  S.)  DEDEL. 

Very  serious  disturbances  have  happened  at  Antwerp.  The 
office  and  press  of  the  Journal  du  Commerce  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  populace,  and  the  houses  of  other  persons  were  at- 
tacked. The  cause  of  these  things  is  not  distinctly  stated. 

SPAIN. 

Reply  of  Don  Carlos  to  the  king’s  invitation  to  swear  allegiance 

to  his  daughter  at  the  approaching  cortes. 

My  well- beloved  brother,  &c. — This  morning,  at  ten  o’clock, 
Plazaola  came  to  me  to  say  that  your  minister  at  this  court, 
Cordova,  had  requested  to  know  when  it  would  be  convenient 
for. me  to  receive  a communication  of  a royal  order.  He  was 
answered  that  twelve  would  be  a fitting  time  for  such  a pur- 
pose. He  returned  a few  minutes  before  one,  and  I immedi- 
ately saw  him.  He  presented  me  with  an  official  paper  which 
I read,  and  having  done  so,  I said  that  my  dignity  and  my  cha- 
racter would  not  permit  me  to  delay  in  stating  that  you  were 
my  king  and  my  lord,  and  besides  my  brother,  and  always  my 
much  loved  brother,  further  endeared  by  having  shared  in  all 
your  misfortunes. 

You  wish  to  know  whether  I intend,  yes  or  no,  to  swear  to 
your  daughter,  as  princess  of  Asturias.  Now,  as  far  as  wishes 
go,  you  will  believe  me,  because  you  know  me,  when  I say, 
that  with  all  my  heart  w'ould  I take  that  oath,  and  that  nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  be  the  first  to  recognize 
your  daughter,  and  to  spare  you  any  offence  or  possible  incon- 
venience W'hich  my  declining  to  do  so  might  occasion.  But  my 
conscience  and  my  honor  do  not  permit  it;  I possess  rights  so 
legitimate,  that  I could  not  divest  myself  of  them — rights  which 
God  gave  me  when  it  was  his  pleasure  that  I entered  upon  ex- 
istence, and  which  God  alone  can  take  aw'ay,  by  transferring 
them  to  a male  child  of  yours,  which  I desire  so  much,  it  may 
be  even  more  than  yourself  do.  Moreover,  in  this  I am  defend- 
ing the  justice  of  the  rights  of  all  those  who  are  called  after  me, 
and  therefore  I feel  myself  called  upon  to  transmit  to  you  the 
subjoined  declaration,  which  1 have  made  with  the  greatest  for- 
mality, and  addressed  to  all  the  sovereigns,  to  whom  I Jiope  you 
will  communicate  it. 

Adieu,  my  w’ell-beloved  brother,  and  be  assured  that  your 
w'elfarc  will  always  be  the  first  object  of  the  prayers  of  your 
affectionate  brother,  CARLOS. 

^^Declaration, 

“I,  Carlos  Marias  Isidoro  de  Borbon  y Borbon,  Infante  of 
Spain,  convinced  of  the  legitimate  rights  which  I possess  to  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  assured  that  your  majesty  has  no  heir  male 
to  the  same,  do  say,  that  neither  my  conscience  nor  my  honor 
permit  me  to  sw'ear  to,  or  recognize,  any  other  than  those  rights, 
and  this  I solemnly  declare.  To  the  senor  our  king,  his  affec- 
tionate brother  and  faithful  vassal, 

“THE  INFANTE  DON  CARLOS  DE  BORBON  Y BORBON. 

“In  the  palace  of  Ramaha,  the  20th  of  April,  1833.” 

POLAND. 

A Berlin  article  of  May  14,  says — “It  seems  that  new  fears 
are  entertained  respecting  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  in 
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Poland.  Tl>e  Russian  government  has  received  information 
from  Paris,  that  a conspiracy  has  been  formed  to  make  a fresh 
attempt  at  revolutionizing  that  country.  It  is  even  said  that 
letters  have  been  inlercepUsd,  in  which  a plot  has  been  disco- 
vered against  the  life  of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  This  last  re- 
port wants  confirmation.  The  emperor  Nicholas  has  postponed 
his  journey  abroad,  because  the  affairs  of  the  east  require  his 
presence  at  St.  Petersbuigh. 

PORTUGAL. 

Pedro  seems  to  be  on  a good  understanding  with  admiral  Sar- 
torius,  and  his  naval  force,  generally — the  wages  of  the  sailors 
being  nearly  all  paid.  He  had  also  received  several  parlies  of 
■oldiers  from  Frame  and  England.  His  affairs  are  more  pro- 
mising of  success  than  heretofore.  Those  of  Miguel  seenx  to 
be  rapidly  approaching  a crisis. 

Accounts  from  Paris  men  lion  that  the  ambassador  of  Don 
Pedro  had  an  audience  of  M.  Broglie,  and  it  was  reported  tiiat 
a loan  of  leu  millions  of  francs  were  to  be  loaned  to  Don  Pedro. 

The  troops  at  Oporto  had  become  very  anxious  for  battle. 
They  are  much  annoyed  by  Miguel’s  batteries,  and  some  of 
them,  as  well  as  of  the  inhabitants,  killed.  The  fire  was  very 
heavy  of  shot  and  shells,  and  many  houses  were  much  injured. 

TURKEY  AND  EGYPT. 

The  sultan  has  submitted  to  all  the  demands  of  Mehemet  Ali, 
and  his  son,  in  the  following  order.  The  manner  of  it  is  laugh- 
able: but  the  “brother  of  the  sun  and  moon”  is  not  to  be  under- 
atood  as  granting  any  thing,  except  in  his  own  good  pleasure: 
Order  addressed  to  the  viziers,  mirimirans,  mollahs,  cadis, 
naibs,  muisellims,  vaivodes,  ayams,  notables  and  other  func- 
tionaries of  the  different  parts  of  Anatolia. 

“The  assurance  of  fidelity  and  devotedness  given  me  at  length 
by  the  governor  of  Egypt,  Mehemet  Ali  pacha,  and  his  son,  Ibra- 
him, having  been  acceptable  to  me,  I have  granted  them  my  im- 
erial  benevolence.  The  governments  of  Crete  and  Egypt  have 
een  confirmed  to  Mehemet  Ali,  and  in  compliance  with  his 
earnest  desire.  I have  granted  to  him  the  departments  of  Da- 
mascus. Tripoli,  Syiia,  Seyde,  Safed  and  Aleppo,  the  district 
of  Jerusalem  and  Naploose,  with  the  conducting  of  the  pilgrims, 
and  the  command  of  Djidda.  His  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  has  ac- 
quired a new  title  to  the  Cheik-al-Haram  of  Mecca  and  the  dis- 
trict of  Djidda;  I have  also  acquiesced  in  his  demand  of  the  de- 
partment of  Adana,  with  the  title  of  mohassil.  Following  the 
equity,  humanity  and  clemency  with  which  God  has  endowed 
me,  I order  all  persons  in  authority  in  the  different  parts  of  An- 
atolia to  refrain  from  pursuitigThe  notables  and  inhabitants,  and 
to  bury  all  past  events  in  oblivion.  You,  on  your  part,  will  an- 
nounce ray  generous  intentions  to  all  who  are  in  authority  under 
you;  you  will  endeavor  to  assure  tiie  public  mind  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  you  will  endeavor  to  obtain  prayers  in  favor  of  my  au- 
gust person  from  the  people,  whose  welfare  God  has  entrusted 
to  my  hands,  ft  is  in  order  to  make  you  acquainted  with  these 
things  that  I have  issued  the  present  firman,  in  conformity  with 
my  hatti  scheriff.  You  will,  therefore,  make  known  my  sove- 
reign will  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  and  you  will  obtain  their 
prayers  in  my  favor.  Be  careful  that  you  comply  with  it  with- 
out molesting  any  person  whomsoever,  contrary  to  my  supreme 
desires.” 

By  the  preceding  cession,  the  satrap  of  Egypt  is  now  a more 
potent  monarch  than  the  head  of  the  faithful,  who  grants  him 
his  pardon,  and  promises  him  his  clemency.  He  possesses  not 
only  the  dominions  whose  resources  have  enabled  him  to  extend 
his  power,  but  the  whole  of  Crete,  which  had  been  before  grant- 
ed him,  and  the  Holy  Land,  together  with  the  country  and  the 
ports  of  the  Levant,  from  the  limits  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile.  He  has  thus  obtained  sea  ports  for  his  navy,  a great 
accession  of  contiguous  territory  and  population  necessary  for 
bis  permanent  security,  and  a natural  boundary,  easily  defended 
against  foreign  aggression. 

There  is  a formidable  insurrection  in  Bosnia. 

The  Russian  fleet  remains  in  the  Bosphorus,  and  tlie  Russian 
troops  at  Constantinople.  The  porte  may  have  some  trouble  in 
getting  them  away. 

WEST  INDIES. 

The  following  is  a memorial  of  the  planters  of  Jamaica.  The 
words  used  are  lofty: 

“We  claim  from  the  general  government,  security  from  future 
Interference  with  our  slaves,  either  by  orders  in  council,  or  any 
other  mode  not  recognized  by  our  laws. 

“We  claim  that  sectarian  missionaries  shall  be  left  to  the  ope- 
ration of  those  laws,  whieh  govern  the  other  subjects  of  his  ma- 
jesty; and  if  those  laws  are  insufficient  to  protect  us  from  re- 
newed insurrections,  excited  thiough  their  machinations,  we 
be  permitted  to  amend  them. 

“We  ask  for  such  alterations  in  the  revenue  acts  as  shall  re- 
vive our  prosperity,  by  restoring  to  the  colonies  some  part  of  the 
income  oftheir  estates,  which  has  now,  and  has  long  been,  al- 
together swallowed  up  by  the  exactions  of  the  mother  country. 

“If  these  reasonable  demands  are  rejected,  we  call  upon  go- 
vernment to  give  us,  without  further  hesitation  or  delay,  an 
equitable  compensation  for  these  interests,  which  it  had  thought 
expedient  to  sacrifice  for  the  supposed  good  of  the  empire. 

“Should  compensation  also  be  refused,  we  finally  and  humbly 
require  that  the  island  of  Jamaica  be  separated  from  the  parent 
country,  and  that  being  absolved  from  her  allegiance  to  the  Bri- 
tish crown,  she  be  free  either  to  assume  independence,  or  to 
unite  herself  to  some  state  by  whom  she  will  be  cherished  and 
protected,  and  not  insulted  and  plundered.” 


From  St.  Vincent.  A report  having  been  circulated  among 
the  slaves  of  this  island  that  they  would  be  einuticipated  on  the 
arrival  of  the  vice  governor — and  that  event  having  taken  place 
without  the  expected  result— alarming  symptoms  of  insubordi- 
nation had  discovered  themselves  on  two  or  three  of  the  estates 
in  the  windward  part  of  the  island.  The  lieutenant  governor 
had  issued  his  proclamation,  dispelling  the  delusion,  and  enjoin- 
ing a strict  and  cheerful  obedience  to  their  masters. 

— 

LAW' CASES. 

Brief  notices  of  decisions. 

A case  of  considerable  importance  was  tried  in  the  circuit 
court  of  the  United  States,  lield  in  Raleigh,  some  lime  in  the 
course  of  last  w eek,  justices  Marshall  and  Potter  presiding. 
The  plaintiffs  in  the  case  claimed  title  under  a grant  from  the 
state  ol  North  Carolina  to  William  Cathcart,  for  50,000  acres  of 
land,  bearing  dale  in  July,  1796,  founded  upon  entries  in  the 
entry  laker’s  office  of  Buncombe  county,  in  1795.  The  princi- 
ple point  involved  was,  w'hether  the  line  known  as  Pickens’  line, 
asceiTaiiied  and  marked  in  1797,  was  the  true  boundary  between 
the  state  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Cherokee  territory,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  treaty  of  Holston  in  1791,  and  confirmed  by  the 
treaty  of  Tellico  in  1798.  The  land  in  dispute  forms  Buncombe 
county.  It  was  contended  by  the  plaintiffs  that  the  Pickens 
line  was  erroneous;  that  the  surveyor  should  have  stopped  at 
the  35th  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  is  the  boundary  of  North 
Carolina,  according  to  the  declaration  of  rights,  and  is  about 
twelve  miles  south  of  the  reputed  boundary  of  the  state,  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  true  boundary  line  required  by  the  treaty  of  Holston 
had  never  been  run.  The  jury  were  instructed  by  the  court 
that  the  reputed  boundary  of  the  state  (if  such  boundary  existed, 
which  was  a matter  of  fact  for  their  investigation)  wgs  to  be  re- 
garded, and  not  the  parallel  of  latitude.  The  jury  found  for  the 
defendant,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  case  will  be  taken  by  writ 
of  error  to  the  supreme  court  olThe  United  States. 

In  the  district  court  of  the  United  States,  now  sitting,  a suit 
has  just  been  tried,  brought  by  the  United  Slates  against  John 
Helberstadt,  for  removing  an  empty  cask  having  the  custom 
house  marks  and  numbers  upon  it,  before  the  same  had  been 
obliterated.  The  jury  found  a verdict  tliat  the  defendant  did 
remove  the  cask  before  the  marks  were  effaced.  A point  of  law 
was  asserted  on  his  part,  that  the  removal  contemplated,  was 
that  by  persons  who  sold  or  disposed  of  such  casks,  not  those 
who  purchased  them.  This  point,  we  presume,  will  receive  the 
formal  decision  of  the  court.  It  is  certainly  ofgreat  importance 
to  the  community,  that  the  custom  of  using  these  empty  casks, 
before  the  marks  have  been  erased,  should  be  put  a stop  to,  and 
such  we  believe  will  be  the  effect  of  this  verdict.  The  penalty 
is  one  hundred  dollars'iax  the  removal  of  each  cask. 

[Philadelphia  Gazette. 

Important  trial.  A gentleman  just  arrived  from  Bangor  (Me.) 
has  given  us  the  particulars  of  a case  of  recent  occurrence  there, 
which  is  said  to  have  excited  considerable  sensation.  An  un- 
licensed grog  dealer,  named  Treadwell,  keeping  a shop  at  what 
is  called  the  Point,  with  the  assistance  of  an  understrapper, 
named  Woodward,  undertook,  on  Tuesday  last,  to  furnish  an 
Irishman  with  us  much  wine  as  he  could  drink  for  twenty-five 
cents.  The  Irishman  drank  a pint  of  gtuff  which  was  drawn  for 
him  as  “port  wine,”  and  walked  off.  In  about  half  an  hour  he 
returned  and  drank  two  pints  more.  The  result  was  death. 
Woodward  v^as  apprehended,  on  complaint  of  the  coroner,  who 
held  an  inquest  over  the  body.  On  Friday  last  he  was  examin- 
ed, and  required  to  recognize  in  the  sum  of  $550,  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  next  (June)  term  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  for 
trial,  on  the  charge  of  manslaughter.  [Boston  Journal. 

Circuit  court  of  the  United  States.  From  the  Frankfort 
{Ky.)  Commonwealth.  United  States  vs.  Jones.  The  jury  fotiitd 
the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  charge  alleged  against  him,  of  robbing 
the  mail.  On  Friday  (the  15th  June)  the  criminal  was  brought 
into  court,  and  the  sentence  of  ttie  law  pronounced  upon  him 
by  his  honor  judge  McLean.  He  was  sentenced  to  twelve  years 
imprisonment  in  the  penilewtiary  of  this  stale.  After  the  sen- 
tence was  pronounced,  the  prisonor  requested  the  liberty  of 
making  a statement  of  the  truth  of  tlie  case,  in  which  he  was 
indulged  by  the  court.  He  then,  in  a very  solemn  and  emphatic 
manner,  denied  having  made  use  of  any  improper  means  to  ob- 
tain possession  of  the  cliecks,  and  asserted  that  he  knew  wit- 
nesses who  could  have  testified  to  material  facts  tending  to  es- 
tablish his  innoeeiice,  but  which  witnesses,  he  believed,  were 
induced  to  absent  tliemselves  by  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies. He  spoke  of  being  ihe  victim  of  a gang  of  cut-throats, 
horse  thieves  and  counterfeiters,  who  had  combined  against 
him,  because  he  had  endeavored  to  run  them  out  of  the  country. 
The  court  informed  him  lliat  all  these  matters  were  subjects  for 
the  consideration  of  the  president  upon  an  application  for  par- 
don, but  were  not  suitable  upon  the  present  occasion.  The 
prisoner  in  conclusion  said,  that  he  “hoped  God  might  never 
soften  the  heart  ol  the  president,  to  grant  him  a pardon,  if  what 
he  said  was  not  true.”  He  was  excessively  agitated — he  groan- 
ed audibly,  and  wept  most  bitterly.  Jones  is  a small  man,  with 
light  blue  eyes  and  remarkably  bushy  hair— his  appearance  is 
an  uncommon  one.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  he  was  a member 
elect  to  the  legislature  of  this  state,  but  resigned  his  office  upon 
his  indictment.  He  i.s  a married  man  with  a small  family. 
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There  are  no  public  alarm  bells  for  fires  in  Boston,  and  resort 
is  hence  had  to  the  church  bells.  Recently  a fire  broke  out 
during  the  hours  of  divine  service,  and  a fireman  ascended  the 
tower  of  King’s  chapel,  corner  of  Sehool  and  'rreinont  streets, 
and  commenced  ringing  the  mighty  bell  of  that  church.  The 
sexton,  by  order  of  the  vestry  men,  forcibly  prevented  further 
linging,  and  a suit  was  brought  again^t  the  sexton  (or  assault 
and  battery,  with  a view  of  testing  the  question  of  riiiht— “judge 
Whitman  ruled  that,  although  the  bells  were  private  property, 
the  members  of  the  department  and  citizens  have  Aright  to  ring 
them  in  case  of  necessity,  that  is  when  a building  was  actually 
on  fire;  and  consequently,  as  vindictive  damages  were  disclaim- 
ed by  the  prosecutor,  he  fined  the  defendant  50  cents  and  costs.” 
Counsel  for  the  defendant,  C.  T.  Curtis,  esq.  for  the  prosecution, 
John  C.  Park,  esq. 

From  the  Montreal  Vindicator  of  June  28.  A most  extraor- 
dinary case  came  before  the  court  of  king’s  bench  of  this  dis- 
trict, on  Saturday  last,  the  nature  of  which  the  following  details 
will  give  some  idea: 

A young  lady  from  Upper  Canada,  of  the  name  of  McMillan, 
about  16  years  of  age,  was  brought  before  the  court  on  a writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  at  the  instance  of  a man  of  the  name  of  Kennedy. 

It  appeared  in  testimony  before  the  court,  that  this  young  man 
resided  for  a couple  of  years  with  the  step  father  of  the  young 
lady  in  the  capacity  of  clerk.  That  havitig  had,  in  consequence, 
frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  her,  he 
persuaded  her,  for  certain  reasons,  to  elope  with  him.  They 
escaped  through  a window  from  the  second  story  of  the  house, 
by  means  of  a ladder,  during  the  night;  and  having  embarked  in 
a canoe,  gained  the  opposite  or  American  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, and  were  married  at  Messena,  by  a magistrate. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  family  having  discovered  their  flight, 
the  step-father  and  one  of  the  uncles  of  the  young  lady  followed 
the  fugitives,  whom  they  overtook  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  two  hours  after  the  marriage  ceremony  had  been  per- 
Ibrmed.  The  young  lady  appeared  very  much  affected,  and 
seemed  very  glad  to  be  rejoined  by  her  friends,  with  whom  she 
consented  to  return,  when  asked  so  to  do,  having  declared  that 
Romeo  Kennedy  had  deceived  her.  Some  time  afterwards  she 
was  placed  by  her  father,  at  her  own  request,  in  one  of  the  nun- 
neries of  this  city.  Kennedy  discovered  her  retreat,  and  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  had  the  young  lady  brought  before  the 
court.  The  judge  having  heard  the  parties  by  their  attornies, 
and  read  the  several  affidavits  on  both  sides,  decided,  that  as 
Miss  McMillan  was  not  detained  against  her  will,  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  did  not  appi}’  to  her  case — especially  as  she  was 
at  liberty  to  leave  the  convent  when  she  pleased,  and  as  she  de- 
clared in  her  own  affidavit  before  the  court,  that  she  was  desir- 
ous not  to  be  restored  to  Kennedy.  The  writ  was  discharged 
accordingly. 

Miss  McMillan  belongs  to  a most  respectable  family,  and  the 
question  excited  a great  deal  of  interest. 

SopREME  COURT.  Reported  for  the  New  York  Commercial 
t^duertiser.  Mvah  Beebe  vs.  Charles  M.  Livingston.  This  was 
an  action  of  false  imprisonment,  for  the  arrest  of  the  plaintiff 
under  the  warrant  issued  by  the  defendant  as  speaker  of  the 
house  of  assembly,  in  pursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  house, 
for  an  alleged  contempt  in  waiting  a letter  to  one  of  the  mem- 
bers, which  it  was  adjudged  amounted  to  an  offer  to  bribe  by 
the  promise  of  stock  in  a pending  bank  application,  &c.  The 
defendant  pleaded  specially  a justification  under  the  resolution 
and  warrant,  to  which  the  plaintiff  demurred.  The  demurrer 
was  brought  on  to  argument,  at  the  present  July  term,  at  Utica, 
and  was  argued  by  Mr.  John  A.  Collier,  counsel  for  plaintiff, 
and  the  attorney  general,  Mr.  G.  C.  Bronson,  for  defendant. 
The  plaintiflF’s  counsel  contended,  among  other  things,  that  an 
attempt  to  bribe  being  an  “infamous  crime,”  within  the  statute 
definition,  was  not  punishable  in  this  summary  mode,  but  that 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  a trial  by  jury — and  also  that  the  plea 
was  defective  in  not  averring  that  the  warrant  issued  upon  oath 
— this  fact  appearing  only  in  the  recital  of  the  resolution,  which 
was  set  forth  in  hac  verba — but  the  court  gave  judgment  for  the 
defendant,  with  leave  to  the  plaintiff  to  withdraw  the  demurrer 
of  reply  on  payment  of  costs. 

— ® ®4«— 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT. 

From  the  New  York  .American. 

^ied,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Saturday  evening,  June  1, 
Oliver  Wolcott,  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  age.  The 
name  of  Oliver  Wolcott,  signed  by  the  father  of  him  whose 
death  we  now  commemorate,  to  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, is  associated  in  our  historical  annals  with  nought  but 
illustrious  deeds.  The  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  who  was  afterwards  made  a brigadier  general  on  the 
fi>'ld  of  battle  at  Saratoga — and  subsequently  to  the  peace  was 
long  governor  of  Connecticut — had  in  him  who  has  now  gone 
to  join  the  heroic  band  of  the  revolution,  a worthy  son.  While 
yet  a boy,  he  marched  as  a volunteer  in  the  hastily  mustered 
forces  tliat  lepelled  the  British  marauders,  who,  during  the  re- 
volutionary war,  attacked  Danbury,  in  Connecticut,  and  burnt 
Norwalk.  His  mother,  with  Spartan  heroism,  buckled  on  his 
Knapsack,  and  placed  the  musket  in  his  hands.  His  whole  sub- 
tiequent  life  proved  that  the  virtues  and  patriotism  of  such  pa- 
rents were  not  degenerate  in  him.  Educated  for  the  bar,  he 
bail  hardly  entered  upon  his  career,  when  the  discerning  eye  of 
Washington  selected  him  for  comptroller  of  the  treasury;  in 


which  office  he  remained  till  Alexander  Hamilton  retired  from 
the  post  of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  when  the  same  unerring 
judgment  promoted  the  comiitroller  to  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  made  him  seeieiary.  'J’iiis  office  Mr.  Wolcott  filled 
with  unquestioned  ability  and  integrity,  during  the  residue  of 
gen.  Washington’s  adtiiinistiation,  and  the  whole  term  of  that 
ot  John  Adams.  He  wtis  one  of  the  circuit  judges  H|)pointed  by 
Mr.  Adams,  under  the  judicitiry  act  passed  at  the  close  of  his 
administration,  hut  which,  ere  it  hiid  w'ell  gone  itilo  efiect,  waa 
repealed  under  Mr.  Jefferson.  Thu.*  thrown  out  of  public  life, 
at  the  early  age  of  forty,  Mr.  Wolcott  removed  to  this  city  in 
1800,  and  commenced  business  as  a merchant.  He  was  soon 
at  the  head  of  a flourishing  house  in  the  China  trade,  and  was 
president  of  the  Merchants’  bank,  and  subsequently  of  the  bank 
of  America.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  he  closed  his  mercantile  concerns,  and,  under  the  full 
conviction  that  the  war  was  both  just  and  politic,  gave  the 
whole  support  of  his  name,  and  means,  and  talents,  to  the  ad- 
mifiistration — differing  therein  from  the  political  friends  with 
whom  he  had  always  before  acted.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
Mr.  Wolcott  returned  to  his  native  village  of  Litchfield,  in  Con- 
necticut, occupying  himself  in  the  quiet  cultivation  of  a farm, 
and  the  society  of  his  books.  He  was  soon  called  by  the  voice 
of  his  fellow  citizens  to  preside  over  the  stale — as  his  father  for 
many  years  had  done  before — and  for  ten  successive  elections 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  close  of  this  period  he  removed  to  this  city,  to  be  in 
the  vicinity  of  his  children,  who  vi'ere  settled  here;  and,  living 
in  great  retirement  and  privacy,  he  has  here  breathed  his  last. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Wolcott  was  strongly  marked.  Stern, 
inflexible  and  devoted,  in  all  that  duty,  honor  and  patriotism 
enjoined,  he  w'as  in  private  life  of  the  utmost  gentleness,  kind- 
ness apd  simplicity.  With  strong  original  powers,  which  the 
stirring  events  of  the  revolutionary  days  in  which  he  was  born 
early  developed,  he  bad  acquired  a habit  of  self  reliance,  which 
little  fitted  him  for  that  sort  of  political  co-operation  which  re- 
sults from  expediency,  rather  than  right.  He  aimed  at  the  right 
always,  and  at  all  events,  according  to  his  best  convictions;  and 
if  any  questioned  bis  judgment,  none  could  impeach  his  honesty 
and  sincerity. 

Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium. 

Non  vultus  instantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida.  . . . 

— -.vo  ® ■ 

THE  LATE  COLONEL  NICHOLAS  FISH. 

New  York,  June  20.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolution, 
col.  Fish  was  aid-de-camp  to  brig.  gen.  John  Morin  Scott,  and 
he  and  his  corps  went  into  service  as  “six  months’  men.”  Qn 
the  21st  November,  1776,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  major  of 
the  second  New  York  regiment  of  the  continental  army,  com- 
manded by  colonel  (afterwards  general)  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt, 
and  served  with  that  rank  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
was  at  its  close,  by  a resolution  of  congress,  commissioned  as 
lieutenant  colonel.  He  was  in  the  battles  of  19ih  September 
and  7tli  October,  1777,  at  Bemis’  Heights,  in  New  York,  which 
preceded  the  surrender  of  general  Burgoyne’s  army,  on  the  17th 
day  .of  October,  of  the  same  year.  Early  in  1778,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  general  Washington  a division  inspector  of  the  army 
under  general  the  baron  Steuben,  who  was  then  inspector  gene- 
ral of  the  continental  army;  and  on  the  28th  June,  1778,  colonel 
Fish  commanded  a corps  of  light  infantry  in  the  celebrated  bat- 
tle of  Monmouth,  New  Jersey.  In  1779  his  regiment  and  him- 
self were  in  Sullivan’s  expedition  against  the  Six  Nations  of 
Indians,  in  which,  after  enduring  every  privation,  they  succeed- 
ed in  destroying  the  Indian  power.  In  1780  he  was  attached  to 
a corps  of  light  infantry  under  the  command  of  gen.  Lafayette. 
In  1781  he  went  with  his  regiment  into  Virginia,  and  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  battles  which  eventuated  in  the  surren- 
der of  the  British  army  commanded  by  lord  Cornwallis,  on  the 
19th  of  October,  in  that  year.  He  was  ntajor  of  the  corps  of 
infantry  commanded  by  colonel  (afterwards  general)  Hamilton, 
which  so  gallantly  stormed  one  of  the  British  redoubts  at  York- 
town.  In  1782  colonel  Fish  was  with  the  main  army  under 
general  Washington,  at  Verplanck’s  Point,  in  New  York,  and 
continued  there,  at  West  Point,  and  at  the  cantonment  at  New- 
burg,  until  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war.  Col.  Fish’s  cha- 
racter in  the  army  was  that  of  an  excellent  disciplinarian  and  a 
very  gallant  soldier;  and  he  possessed  in  a very  high  dtegree  the 
confidence  of  Washington,  Lafayette  and  Hamilton.  After  the 
peace,  col.  Fish  was  for  a number  of  years  adjutant  general  of 
this  state;  and  such  was  the  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  habits 
of  business,  that  he  continued  almost  to  the  close  ol  his  useful 
life  to  hold  civil  employment. 

— ® ©<«”-  - 

“THE  CELESTIAL  EMPIRE.” 

From  the  Canton  Register  of  Jan.  24,  183.3. 

The  following  order  was  issued  in  consequence  of  a cruise 
made  some  time  last  year  by  the  British  ship  Lord  Amherst 
along  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  for  the  purposes  of  trade  and 
discovery: 

voyages  op  THE  COAST. 

In  the  Peking  Gazette,  for  September  5th  and  6th,  1832,  there 
is  a paragraph  from  the  emperor,  in  reply  to  Taou-shoo,  the  go- 
vernor of  Keang-nan,  concerning  the  Lord  Amherst. 

It  states,  that,  on  the  12th  day  of  the  6lh  moon,  the  English 
ship  was  delivered  over  to  lieutenant-general  Kwanteen-fei,  to 
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see  that  she  left  the  jurisdiction  of  Keang-nan,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  go  southward;  whereas,  eight  days  after,  she  was  found 
at  Shan-tung.  On  this  occurring,  the  emperor  expressed  liis 
displeasure,  and  required  from  the  governor  an  explanation. 
The  explanation  was  not  satisfactory,  and  the  governor,  the 
general,  and  a third  officer  are  subjected  to  a court  of  impiiry.' 

The  governor  says,  “that  if  any  such  ships  should  make  their 
appearance,  and  anchor  within  his  jurisdiction,  he  will  send 
special  officers  to  search  them,  and  see  whether  they  have  pro- 
hibited goods  or  not;  and  if  they  have,  he  will  drive  them  away; 
and  if  they  refuse  to  obey,  he’ll  jjunish  them.”  The  emperor 
replies — “this  view  of  the  case  is  utterly  erroneous.  Foreign 
ships  are  neither  allowed  to  anchor,  nor  to  sell  any  goods  there. 
They  are  restricted  to  the  port  of  Canton.  If  any  ships  make 
their  appearance  and  solicit  leave  to  trade,  talented  officers 
must  be  sent  to  proclaim  to  them  the  orders  of  government  and 
require  their  implicit  submission.  They  must  not  go  to  other 
provinces  and  anchor,  and  endeavor  to  sell  goods.  All  the  offi- 
cers on  the  coast,  civil  and  military,  great  and  small,  must  watch 
and  drive  away  southward,  from  province  to  province,  every 
foreign  ship;  and  they  must  be  handed  over  by  the  imperial 
ships  of  one  prcjvince  to  those  of  anf)ther — so  tliat  no  e,vcuses 
be  afterwards  made.  If  this  be  not  effected,  or  any  other  mis- 
chief arise,  the  governor  alone  shall  be  held  responsible.  Let 
him  ask  himself  how  he  will  be  able  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
the  guilt  which  he  will  incur!  He  mismanaged  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  now  he  boasts  great  things  about  wliat  he  will  do 
hereafter.  Let  him,  in  every  thing,  act  according  to  right  reason. 
Not  put  on  the  airs  of  great  perspicacity,  and,  after  all,  fail  in 
doing  the  thing  that  is  right.”  , 

‘•Moreover;  in  managing  outside  barbarians,  he  must  be  care- 
ful to  adhere  to  old  regulations;  and  inanifest  at  all  times  a stern 
gravity:  never  aflbrding  any  pretext  for  commencing  bloody 
affrays.  He  is  very  wrong  in  assuming  all  at  once  a spirit  of 
swelling  self  sufficiency;  and  disregarding,  at  the  same  time,  the 
dignity  of  government.  He  sustains  an  office  in  which  the  ter- 
ritory is  committed  to  his  care — is  it  becoming  in  him  to  act  and 
speak  in  the  way  he  has  done! 

“His  majesty  commands  that  these  thoughts  be  fully  explain- 
ed to  the  governor,  Taou-shoo,  and  his  colleague  Tintsih-seu. 
Respect  this!” 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  DEBTS. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  debt  owing  by  the 
new  Spanish  American  states  to  this  country,  and  of  the  im- 
mense importance  of  receiving  the  whole,  or  even  a part  of 
that  debt;  but  the  public  at  large,  perhaps  even  the  creditors 
themselves,  are  very  little  aware  of  its  vast  extent.  Subjoined 
is  a statement  of  the  whole  amount,  together  with  the  arrears 
of  interest,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  they  actually  exceed 
£•2*2,000,000  sterling! 

Statement  showing  the  amount  of  bonds  negotiated  in  London 
for  account  of  the  new  Spanish  American  stales,  and  upon 
which  the  dividends  are  now  in  arrear. 


Interest. 

Amount. 

Annual 

interets. 

Amount  of 
arrears. 

Colombia 

6 per  cent. 

£2,000,000 

£120,000 

£840,000 

Ditto 

6 

Ci 

4,650,000 

279,000 

19,53,000 

Mexico 

5 

u 

2,130,000 

106,000 

40,000 

Ditto 

6 

a 

.3,150,000 

189,000 

70,000 

Peru 

6 

a 

1,800,000 

108,000 

864,000 

Chili 

6 

u 

1,000,000 

60,000 

420,000 

Buenos  Ayres 

6 

1,000,000 

60,000 

360,000 

Guatemala 

6 

a 

167,000 
£ 15,897,000 

10,000 

932.000 

50,000 

4,597,000 

Mexican 

Ditto 

5 

6 

cc 

u 

650.000  ( 

950.000  ] 

• deferred  stock. 

£17,497,000  principal. 
4,597,000  arrears. 


Total  £22,094,000 

We  are  indebted  for  the  above  to  a commercial  friend,  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  together  with  another  calculation, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  at  length,  showing  the  rates  at 
which  the  respective  loans  were  raised,  and  the  depressed 
prices  which,  including  the  accumulation  o-f  interest,  they  at 
present  bear  in  this  market.  The  average  rate  was  82  per 
cent,  and  the  sum  drawn  from  the  subscribers  about  £ 13,000.000; 
the  current  market  prices  average  about  22  per  cent,  and  the 
value,  if  converted  into  money  at  the  existing  rate,  £3,380,000, 
constituting  a loss  of  near  £10,000,000  without  computing  the 
arrears  of  interest,  which  amounts  to  £4,.597, 000  more,  which 
brings  up  the  total  loss  to  England  by  these  ill-fated  contracts  to 
between  £14,000,000  and  £15,000,000  sterling.  What  aggra- 
vates the  calamity  is,  perhaps,  that  these  states  all  possess, 
more  or  less,  the  ability  to  pay,  but  want  the  honesty  and  good 
faith  to  make  even  an  approach  to  the  fulfilment  ofeng.agements 
by  which  they  were  enabled  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and 
achieve  their  independence.  The  contrast  with  the  conduct 
pursued  by  English  America,  (the  United  Stales),  in  a state  of 
things  nearly  similar,  is  too  striking  not  to  be  placed  in  jiixla 
position  with  the  above.  Their  securities  during  the  struggle 
were  as  low  in  their  price,  and  apparently  in  astate  as  hopeless, 
as  those  of  Spanish  America  are  now.  One  of  their  first  mea- 
sures, on  attaining  independence,  was  to  classify  the  whole  of 
the  debt,  and  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest;  it 


gradually  became  one  of  the  most  approved  and  secure  invest- 
ments, even  for  European  capital,  and  will  be,  in  the  course  of 
the  present  year,  faithfully  discharged  in  full  to  the  last  dollar. 

[London  Times. 
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BRITISH  FINANCES. 

Abstracted  from  the  speech  of  lord  Althorp.  The  financial 
year  ends  on  the  5th  April. 

Income  1832.  Income  1833. 


Customs 

Excise 

Stamps 

Taxes 

Post  office 

Miscellaneous 


£ 16,769,621 
16,529,131 
6,a57,540 
5,003,937 
1,453,900 
238,526 


£46,618,000  £46,853,650 

The  details  of  the  income  of  1832  are  not  given.  The  precise 
excess  of  income  in  the  past  year  over  the  preceding  is  £230,389. 
The  following  is  a correct  table  of  the  expenditures: 


Army  - _ . 

Navy  _ _ _ 

Ordnance  - - - 

Miscellaneous  - - 

Debt  and  other  charges  on  the 
consolidated  fund 


1832. 
£7.551,000 
5,842,835 
1,478.944 
2,900;430 


1833. 
£7,006,498 
4,505,000 
1,634,817 
2,138,953 

30,080,239 


£47,859,000  d&45,365,.507 

The  details  of  the  charges  for  debt,  &e.  for  1832  are  not  given, 
but  the  gross  amount  of  expenditures  is  above  stated. 

The  result  shows  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts  in 
1832  ofahout  £1,200,000. 

There  is  an  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures  in  1832  of 
£1,487,000. 

The  revenue  for  the  year  has  therefore  improved,  as  compar- 
ed with  the  expenditures,  nearly  £2,500,000. 

The  revenue  has  improved  but  little  more  than  £*200,000: — 
the  retrenchments  therefore  must  exceed  £2,250,000. 

The  estimates  for  the  next  year  are 


Army  -------  £6,673,251 

Navy  - - - - - - - 4,658,635 

Ordnance  -------  1,455,223 

Miscellaneous  ------  1,835,110 

Debt,  &c.  - 30,300,000 


Total 


£44,922,219 


THE  CHINESE  MULBERRY  TREE. 

From  the  New  York  Advertiser  and  Advocate. 
“palmam  qui  meriut  ferat.” 

Gentlemen:  There  is  not  a production  in  nature,  after  wheat, 
more  precious  than  that  which  can  afford  what  is  incessantly 
wasted  or  wanted.  While  the  past  or  approaching  spring  sea- 
son only  enriches  mankind  with  abundant  crops  of  food,  a suc- 
cession of  crops  of  silk  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  known  sort 
of  mulberry  tree,  white,  black,  Italian  or  Calabrian;  but  it 
can,  by  the  Chinese  moras  multicaulis,  be  repeatedly  cultivated 
and  distributed  throughout  in  this  part  of  the  new  world. 

The  leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree  are  very  large,  mea- 
suring from  10  to  12  inches  in  length  and  breadth,  but  always 
so  delicate  that  they  can  afford  a tender  pulp  to  any  young 
hatched  race  of  the  laboring  silk  fabricator,  and  leaving,  of  the 
food  offered,  nothing  but  an  admirable  lace  work  of  the  remain- 
ing slender  fabrics,  which  the  insect  could  not  turn  into  silk  or 
food. 

The  leaves  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree  look  like  pieces  of 
silk,  or  pocket  handkerchiefs,  which  might  have  been  suspend- 
ed on  it  lor  drying,  or  other  purposes. 

It  was  in  the  year  1828,  that,  as  a member  of  the  Linncean  so- 
ciety of  France,  and  constituted  their  president  in  the  department 
of  the  new  world,  1 heard  of  the  discovery  made  of  the  Chinese 
mulberry  tree,  to  which  no  one  could  before  have  an  access  in 
that  country;  but  the  same  production  was  plentiful  and  flourish- 
ing in  one  of  the  Phillipine  islands,  in  which  Chinese  refugees, 
exiles,  &c.  have  been  allowed  to  settle,  and  revive  all  the  goods, 
produce  and  industry  of  their  country,  and  which  Mr.  Perrotet 
was  directed  to  explore,  and  also  any  other  land  of  the  southern 
ocean,  from  which  useful  seeds  and  plants  could  be  obtained. 
The  voyage  of  Mons.  Perrotet  lasted  nearly  three  years,  and 
enriched  his  country  with  not  less  than  1.58  species  of  trees,  8 
feet  high,  and  with  534  individuals,  besides  two  chests  he  took 
of  palm  seed.®  in  full  vegetation.  He  had  indeed  explored  the 
seas  of  India,  and  then  he  came  to  those  of  South  America. 
Tliere  had  never  been  so  vast  an  importation  of  rare  genera  of 
plants,  seeds  and  trees  as  that  of  M.  Perrotet,  and  among  them 
was  the  ancient  mulberry  tree,  to  which  he  affixed  the  proper 
name  of  moras  multicaulis,  because  it  produces  many  shoots 
from  the  roots. 

I now  must  mention  that  I had  the  first  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving from  Paris,  and  from  my  colleague,  Mons.  Perrotet, 
three  rooted  trees  of  the  Chinese  multicaulis,  which  I was  per- 
mitted by  the  vestry  of  the  French  church,  of  which  I have  had 
long  the  honor  to  be  a curator,  to  plant  and  cultivate  in  their 
buryipg  ground;  and  which  I delivered  to  the  practical  care  of 
an  intelligent  horticulturist,  Mr.  Daniel  Kane,  who  best  could 
immediately  propogate  them. 
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1.  The  first  tree  I presented  to  the  Horticultural  society  of 
New  York,  and  placed  it  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Floyd,  an  emi- 
nent culturist,  and  member  of  the  same  society. 

2.  The  second  tree  I presented  to  Dr.  Hosack,  who,  being 
the  proprietor  of  a splendid  garden  in  the  centre  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  could  better  propagate  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree. 

3.  Tlie  third  tree  1 had  reserved  for  the  Hamilton  City  Ag- 
ricultural society,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  of  which  1 have  also 
the  pleasure  to  be  an  honorary  member.  This,  in  spite  of  the 
care  of  myself,  and  my  correspoudeiit  and  colleague,  D.  C. 
Wallace,  esq.  failed  iu  its  long  voyage  through  the  ocean  and 
the  Mississippi.  I replaced  it,  however,  by  a sound  rooted 
layer,  for  which  I have  received  acknowledgment,  and,  I hope, 
merited  thanks. 

4.  The  last  distribution  for  the  Jefferson  County  New  York 
Agricultural  society,  which  is  under  the  guardianship  of  Mons. 
Le  Key  de  Chauuiont,  its  president,  an  ancient  landholder  in 
that  county.  Tliis  also  failed,  but  I replaced  it  by  another, 
which  has  been  acknowledged  with  kind  and  honorable  thanks. 

All  the  above  distributions  having  been  accomplished,  I 
thought  it  was  my  duty  to  reward  Dr.  Kane  for  his  labors  and 
practical  attention  to  the  plant  or  tree  I had  first  imported,  and 
left  the  whole  of  it  to  him,  on  the  only  condition  that  he  would 
supply  me  with  one  layer,  if  it  was  called  lor.  He  has  since 
fulfilled  his  promise. 

By  this  time  I was  informed  that  Mr.  Parmentier  of  Brooklyn, 
a very  intelligent  horticulturist,  had  made  a great  importation 
of  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree,  and  that  he  was  extensively  cul- 
tivating the  same.  His  success,  as  well  as  that  of  his  widow, 
merit  attention  and  praise — the  more  so,  that  they  had  daily 
labored  to  perform  their  part,  and  to  prove  their  zeal  by  the 
extensive  sale  of  the  C'hluesa  mnlherry  ti'pc,  which  to  our 
knowledge  has  been  made  to  succeed  by  that  establishment. 
At  last,  and  in  the  year  1831,  Mr.  Richard  K.  Haight,  of  this 
city,  applied  to  me  to  procure  for  him  such  recommendations 
as  would  enable  him  to  make  in  Paris  a great  purchase  of  the 
moras  multicaulis,  for  which  he  assured  me  he  had  already  ap- 
propriated 500  acres  of  land.  With  this  request  I was  very 
happy  to  comply— gave  hint  several  letters;  to  none  of  which  I 
never  received  any  answer.  This  final  explanation  1 think 
myself  authorised  to  give,  in  consequence  of  his  late  announce- 
ment in  the  Mercantile  and  Advocate  to  the  public  of  his  laree 
importation  of  the  Chinese  mulberry  tree,  although  I remain 
thankful  for  the  compliment  he  at  last  paid  me  in  the  same 
paper.  FELIX  PASCALIS. 

— © »<•«— 

CAPABILITY  OF  MACHINERY  IN  MANUFACTURE.S. 

From  the  London  Mercantile  Journal. 

In  our  remarks  last  week  on  open  trade  with  one  hundred 
MILLIONS  IN  India,  AND  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  in 
China,  we  observed  that  our  manufactures  were  capable  of  being 
increased  to  any  extent;  that  extent  is  certainly  not  infinite — it 
is  however,  indefinite — and  to  an  indefinite  extent  our  manufac- 
tures might  be  multiplied  by  machinery.  In  the  single  but  im- 
portant article  of  cotton,  one  man  can  now  produce  two  hun- 
dred times  more  goods  in  a week  than  he  could  in  1760,  when 
George  the  third  ascended  the  throne.  One  mill,  in  Man- 
chester can,  when  all  the  spindles  are  at  work,  spin  as  much 
cotton  thread  in  a week  as  vvoiild  go  round  the  world.  In  tlie 
manufacture  of  hosiery,  which  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  midland 
counties  of  Nottingham,  Derby  and  Leicester,  machinery  has 
reduced  stockings  one  hundred  percent,  compared  with  what 
they  were  twenty  years'ago.  Owing  to  machinery,  lace,  which 
was  2s.  per  yard  eight  years  ago,  may  now  be  bought  for  4d. 
what  was  £4  10s.  per  yard  twenty  years  ago,  is  now  18d.  and 
some  kinds  maj  be  bought  as  low  as  one  farthing  per  yard! 
Woollens  have  experienced  less  reduction  in  price  than  any 
other  kind  of  wearing  apparel.  At  a paper  manufactory  in 
Hertfordshire,  a quantity  of  pulp  can,  at  a distance  of  twenty- 
seven  feet  from  the  cistern  in  which  it  lies,  be  converted  in 
three  minutes  by  machinery,  into  a sheet  of  paper,  ready  to  be 
written  upon!  Such  is  the  continual  advancement  made  in  the 
Manchester  manufac  tnres  by  machinery,  that  the  trade  say,  if 
a manufacturer  were  to  leave  maimfacturing  for  a few  years,  he 
would  be  quite  lost  upon  returning  to  it  again.  Rail  roads  are 
machinery,  and  their  adoption  and  extension  will  tell  upon  the 
price  of  manufactured  goods.  Although  the  improvements  in 
machinery  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  so  wonderful, 
as  to  unite  the  realities  of  truth  with  more  than  the  wonders  of 
fiction,  yet  who  will  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that  we  are  at  the  very 
top  of  the  hill  of  advancement  in  mechanism.?  It  was  stated  in 
evidence  before  a parliamentary  committee,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  late  calamitous  and  runious  war,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  committee,  that  during  the  w'ar,  machinery  equal,  to  the 
power  of  sixteen  millions  of  men,  had  been  set  to  work  in  this 
country!  and,  if  a market  could  be  found  for  all  that  machinery 
is  able  to  produce,  it  could  soon  be  doubled.  Now,  owing  to  the 
increase  of  the  population,  particularly  of  the  laboring  classes, 
and  the  want  of  markets,  machinery  is  in  bonds,  and  the  me- 
chanic stands  with  one  hand  tied  behind  him,  while  the  starv- 
ing and  misguided  operative  is  ready  with  both  hands  to  de- 
molish his  valuable  inventions.  What  we  want  now  is  oix  n 
trade  to  India,  then  will  the  green  withes,  wherewith  the 
Samson  of  machinery  is  bound,  be  broke  asunder,  and  the 
steam  engine  and  spinning  jenny,  to  which  England  owes  more 
than  all  her  generals,  admirals  and  statesmen  will  increase  that 
debt,  by  securing  the  valuable  wa<;<r«^  productions  of  the  cast 
in  exchange  for  her  incomparable  productions  of  art  and  science. 


(0="A  few  weeks  ago  w'e  had  a reference  to  the  preceding 
article,  as  a most  splendid  scheme,  provided  only,  machine 
power  shall  be  kept  out  of  use  in  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Chinese  are  persuaded  to  exchange  their  “natural  produc- 
tions,” for  English  “productions  of  art  and  science.” 

The  chief  part  of  the  machines  mentioned  in  the  preceding, 
we  also  have  in  the  United  States,  or  can  easily  obtain,  when 
prepared  to  use  them.  Rail  roads  are  well  called  “machinery,” 
and  so  are  canals— and  whatever  else  reduces  the  amount  of 
animal  labor  required  to  perform  any  particular  thing;  and  it  is 
because  of  the  extent  of  her  machinery,  that  Envland,"  while  her 
average  rate  of  wages  paid  for  [male]  labor  is  not  less  than  8 or 
10  dollars  per  month,  (though  that  is,  indeed,  low  enough),  is 
able  to  compete  with  the  labor  of  the  East  Indies,  though  wages 
in  that  country  hardly  average  two  dollars  per  month-^the  peo- 
ple, in  both  cases,  sub.-isling  themselves.  And  hence  it  is  that 
England  wishes  to  have  a “free  trade”  for  the  products  of  her 
machines,  but  will  not  make  libertil  exchanges  with  other  na- 
tions in  “natural  productions,”  the  re,*ult  of  manual  labor— he- 
cause  of  the  real  or  supposed  necessity  imposed  of  protecting 
her  own.  And  foreign  bread  and  meat,  and  fish  and  fuel,  the 
primary  necessaries  of  life,  are  excluded,  that  British  grain 
grow’er's  and  graziers,  fishermen  and  miners,  may  exist. 

An  “open  trade”  to  the  British  East  Indies  may  be  forced — 
but  that  will  force  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  east, 
and  present  advantages  may  be  dearly  gained  in  future  injuries 

conferred But  the  Chinese  will  never  permit  an  exercise  of 

that  partial  policy  which,  is  suggested,  and  suffer  themselves  to 
be  embarrassed  by  a left-handed  freedom  of  trade. 

— >»©  © ©<4..— 

PBOCmiiee  or  raar>n/^n7-33s;T-r<ivTm 

The  improvements  which  have  succeeded  each  other  so  ra- 
pidly in  the  travelling  facilities  in  this  country,  are  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  senior  editor  of  the  New  5fork  Daily  Advertiser, 
whose  personal  observations  go  back  as  far  as  1783: 

In  the  year  1788,  if  w’c  recollect  rightly,  the  first  stage  car- 
riage that  ever  was  established  on  the  great  post  road  between 
New'  York  and  Boston,  was  set  np  by  Jacob  Brow’ti,  then  a re- 
sident of  Hartford,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  commenced 
running  between  Hartford  and  NeW  Haven.  It  was  a carriage 
somewhat  resembling  Ihe  coaches  of  later  times,  hut  far  inferior 
to  most  of  them  in  workmanship  and  appearance,  and  was  drawn 
by  one  pair  of  horses,  which  performed  the  whole  journey 
through  from  one  town  to  the  other.  The  route  was  upon 
W'hat  is  called  the  middle  road,  that  is  by  Berlin,  Wallingford, 
^tc.  and  the  journey  occupied  the  day.  At  that  time,  for  a large 
part  of  the  year,  a great  proportion  of  travellers  from  the  east- 
ward to  the  city  of  New  York,  took  passage  at  New  Haven,  on 
board  the  sloops  which  p!ie<l  betw'een  the  two  ports,  and  thus 
finished  their  journey  by  w'ater.  7’he  passages  varied,  accord- 
ing to  w'ind  and  weather,  from  twelve  hours  to  three  days.  In 
the  course  of  our  own  experience  they  dili'ered  as  much  as  this. 
A considerable  part  of  the  road  between  New  Haven  and  New 
York,  along  the  shore  of  the  sound,  was  extremely  rough,  rocky 
and  uncomfortable,  and  in  fact  in  some  places  almost  impassa- 
ble for  wheel  carriages.  After  Brow'll ’s  carriage  had  run  for  a 
year  or  two,  or  perhaps  more,  a man  of  the  name  of  Hall  peti- 
tioned the  legislature  of  Connecticut  for  the  exclusive  [irivilegc 
of  running  stage  carriages  on  the  road  from  New  Haven  through 
that  state,  to  Byrarn  river,  which  w'as  granted,  and  the  stages 
were  established,  and  run  for  a number  of  years,  when  they 
passed  into  other  hands.  Not  far  from  the  same  time,  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  running  stage  carriages  from  Hartford  to  the 
Massachusetts  line,  betw'ecn  Suffield  in  Connecticut  and  We.>--t 
Springfield  in  Mas>aclnisclts,  on  the  great  post  road  to  Boston, 
ivhich  then  passed  in  that  direction,  was  gr.anicd  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Connecticut  to  Ruben  Sikes,  who  for  many  years  in  con- 
nection with  Levi  Peas  of  Shrewsbury  in  iMassachusetts,  and 
probably  witii  others,  kept  up  the  line  through  to  Bo.'ton. 

At  that  time,  there  were  scarcely  any  turnpike  roads  in  the 
country,  of  course,  travelling  in  any  kind  of  vehicle,  was  per- 
formed in  a slow,  tedious  and  fatiguing  manner;  and  all  inter- 
course with  different  parts  of  the  union  was  laborious,  expen- 
sive and  discouraging. 

After  some  time,  turnpike  roads  began  to  be  formed,  and  the 
great  obstacle  to  locomotion,  presented  by  extremely  bad  roads, 
was  in  many  places  removed,  and  the  travelling  fiortion  of  the 
community  began  to  take  courage,  and  move  from  place  to  place 
with  accelerated  speed  and  increased  satisfaction.  The  fashion 
having  once  begun,  as  is  usual  in  such  eases,  it  soon  became 
general,  and  turnpike  roads  were  made  almost  in  every  dirc'c- 
tion.  The  advantages  to  the  business  and  the  pleasure  of  the 
country  were  great;  new  life  and  spirit  were  infused  among  the 
inhabitants  at  large,  and  over  a large  part  of  the  middle  and 
eastern  states,  the  aspect  of  things  changed,  and  all  was  active, 
animating  and  encouraging. 

In  process  of  time  steamboats  were  invented,  and  a new  im- 
pulse was  given,  not  only  to  the  activity  of  the  United  States, 
Itiit  to  the  world  at  large.  Here,  vessels  of  this  description, 
wliich  commenced  their  career  :it  a speed  of  about  five  dr  six 
miles  an  hour,  by  a series  of  improvements  in  machinery,  and 
skill  in  navigation,  went  on  gaining,  until  they  have  attained  to 
the  extraordinary  expedition  of  nearly  twenty  miles  an  hour. 
This,  one  w'onld  have  supposed,  w'oiild  have  satisfied  the  dc*- 
sires  of  the  most  restless  spirits  in  the  world;  but,  as  there  is  no 
end  to  the  exercise  of  human  ingenuity,  and  mechanical  skill, 
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probably  those  who  live  to  see.  a few  years  more,  will  find  a 
constant  attempt  at  more  rapid  movements  in  tliese  wonder 
workiiij'  vessels. 

in  tlie  mean  time,  not  to  he  behind  hand  upon  land,  the  inven- 
tion oi  rail  roads  has  broken  in  upon  tlie  world,  and  already  mil- 
lions ol'money art;  investing  in  these  new  and  astonishing  inven- 
tions h>r  ini  reasing  the  speed  of  locomotion.  Projects,  almost 
without  number,  are  offered  for  establishing  these  new  and  ex- 
traordinary channels  ol  coinmunicalion,  and  it  iniist  he  acknow- 
ledged that  tliey  meet  with  the  most  tlallering  encouragement 
among  the  monied  men  of  the  country.  Nothing  is  more  coni- 
inon  than  to  hear  jieople  talk  of  travelling  on  rail  roads  twenty, 
thiity,and  sometimes  even  forty  miles  an  hour — of  going  from 
New  Ifork  to  Philadelphia  to  dinner,  and  back  to  New  York  to 
Bupper. 

'Pilose  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the  state  of  things 
in  the  country  at  the  peace  of  17sJ,and  for  a number  of  years 
therealler,  and  to  recollect  the  extreme  toil  and  apprehension 
of  a journey  ol'a  hundred  or  two  of  miles,  to  almost  any  point  ot 
the  compass,  and  to  compare  their  former  expciience  with  what 
passes  constantly  before  their  ci'es,  can  hardly  fail  of  feeling 
and  expressing  their  astonishment  at  the  progress  of  human  iif- 
fiiirs,  at  the  result  of  human  ingenuity,  and  the  iinproveinents 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  moveable  powers  and  propensities 
of  the  human  race,  and  especially  among  those  of  their  own 
countrymen. 

The  journey  from  IVaahington  lo  New  York  \s  now  made  in 
22  or  2d  continuous  hours — wilhoul  hurry  and  without  much 
fatigue,  for  the  greater  part  of  liie  lime  is  expended  in  steam- 
boats— so  it  may  be  said  of  the  journey  from  New  York  to  Bos- 
ton; and  Richmond  is  easily  reaciied  from  BuUiinore  in  hours. 

AM.  - 5 liver  win  ue  Within  thirty  hours  of 

BaUirnore.  Ht.  Louis  is  only  a short  time  from  BiUsburglt,  and 
the  Yellow  Stone  will  soon  be  close  to  St.  Louis. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  IRON. 

From  the  .Albany  Gazette. 

The  manufactures  of  iron  are  daily  becoming  more  important. 
With  an  increasing  demand,  there  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
supply,  and  the  ingenuity  of  our  countrymen  is  exerting  itself  to 
the  utmost,  to  produce  articles  of  this  material.  Not  only  cheap 
but  durable  and  highly  finished. 

At  this  moment,  we  renieinher  two  articles  infinitely  superior 
in  character  to  those  of  a similar  kind  manufacinied  in  England, 
and  they,  if  we  nniy  use  the  expression,  lie  at  the  extremes  of 
the  workshop — axes  ami  door  locks. 

It  is  admiiied  by  the  English  that  all  attempts  on  their  part  to 
make  good  a.xes  have  Imherto  failed.  A premium  offered  for 
the  best  model  did  not  produce  the  intended  result,  and  while 
her  emiijraiits  were  crowding  to  Canada  and  New  Holland,  they 
were  unable  to  carry  with  them  axes,  w'ilh  which  to  bow  “the 
woods  beneath  their  sturdy  stroke.” 

In  the  United  Slates,  necessity,  the  mother  of  invention,  led 
to  the  formation  ol  good  axes.  Like  patient  men  they  keep 
their  femper.  Otir  axemen  iiniy  trace  their  celebrity,  and  attri- 
bute their  expedition,  to  the  shape  and  quality  of  the  axes  which 
our  in!2enious  mechanics  have  placed  in  tiieir  Ininris. 

So  with  regard  to  locks.  The  vast  increase  of  our  i)0|)ulation, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  habitable  dwellings,  created  a 
similar  necessity  for  locks;  and  it  is  well  known  that  those  of 
American  inaiiufiiclure  are  much  sujterior  to  the  imported.  In 
this  city  we  have  locksmiths  whose  work  is  unsurpassed  in  any 
country,  while  the  axes  manufactured  in  our  vicinity  are  equal 
Jy  celebrated.  So  in  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  Varieties  of  me- 
thods have  froiri  time  to  time  been  tried  to  obtain,  at  the  least 
expense,  the  greatest  quantity  of  metal  from  a given  quantity  of 
ore.  One  of  the  most  ingenious  operatiori.s,  we  remember  at 
this  time,  and  one  in  wdiich  science  has  exerted  an  astonishing 
influence,  is  the  use  of  the  magnetic  wheel  to  separate  the  metal 
from  the  lumps  of  broken  minenil.  Mines  which  afforded  the 
best  metal  were  sometimes  so  distant  from  the  furnaces  that  tlie 
transportation  amounted  to  a sum  that  made  it  impracticable. 

An  ingenious  person  imagined  that  a wheel,  armed  with  mag- 
nets, could  be  made  to  revolve  in  such  a way,  as  to  pick  up  the 
iron  on  one  side,  and  drop  it  on  the  other.  This  had  a wonder- 
ful effect  upon  the  expenses  of  the  furnaces.  To  produce  one 
ton  of  iron,  it  is  calcnhited  tlnit  three  tons  of  ore  are  required, 
besides  charcoal  and  limestone,  which  are  also  used  in  gretit 
quantities. 

The  bretiking  up  of  the  ore  did  not  exempt  the  smelter  from 
being  obliged  to  throw  in  large  quantities  of  stone  with  the  ore, 
as  he  could  not  otherwise  separate  the  metal  from  the  rock  in 
which  it  is  found. 

The  magnetic  wheel  relieved  him  at  once.  Comparatively 
speaking,  he  was  rid  of  the  scorite.  The  nnignets,  however, 
became  etisily  disordererl;  and  to  retouch  them  was  a work  of 
labor,  inconvenient,  teriiou.s  and  expensive.  Here  the  first  fruits 
of  the  electro-magnetic  theory  were  perceived.  Professor  lien 
ry,  of  this  city,  (now  the  able  occupant  of  the  chair  of  natural 
philosophy  at  Princeton)  after  constructing  the  largest  magnet 
ever  known,  was  applied  to  for  some  ad  vice  in  i elation  to  the 
retouching  of  these  wheids.  lie  immediately  made  a small  ar- 
tificial magneton  his  principle,  and  it  w'a.s  found  to  be  success- 
ful in  restoring  the  magnets  to  their  former  state  in  a very  few 
minutes.  This  discovery  has  become  invaluable  to  the  furnace- 
men  of  the  north,  where  the  principle  is  now  recognised;  and  it 
ebewa  how  much,  after  all,  the  money  making,  and  money  get- 


ting portion  of  society  are  deceived,  when  they  think  science  of 
no  consequence  to  any  but  men  of  leisure.  Science  puts  mo- 
ney in  their  pockets,  and  creates  the  dividends  upon  some  of 
their  most  valued  stocks. 

It  has  been  a .study  much  attended  to  of  late,  to  know  the 
character  and  value  of  American  and  foreign  iron,  compared 
with  each  other. 

I’lie  consumption  of  iron  in  the  shape  of  boiler  plates,  and 
cast  rails,  is  h(:coming  enormous.  The  tenacity  and  character 
of  the  rnctal  are  yet  to  be  thoroughly  understood.  The  lialti- 
more  iron  is  considered  ’lie  best  in  the  world  lor  steamboats. 
As  yet  we  do  not  fabricate  wrought  iron  rails,  but  probably  very 
soon  shall,  as  machinery  will  he  contrived  to  equalise  the  dif- 
ference between  the  prices  of  American  and  English  labor. 
Ca.'i  iron  rails  have  been  made  with  success  at  our  own  fur- 
naces. 

'J'he  American  iron  being  melted  by  the  heat  of  charcoal,  isr 
allowed  to  be  more  tenacious  than  the  English,  which  is  melted 
with  coke. 

'I’o  pul  the  matter  completely  at  rest,  however,  very  interest- 
ing ex|)eriments  have  been  inaile  at  the  apartments  of  the  Frank- 
lin Institute,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Johnson,  a scientific 
gentleman.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  was  aulhm  ised  some 
years  since,  by  an  act  of  congress,  to  expend  a certain  amount 
in  constructing  machines  to  make  experiments  on  the  tenacity 
of  iron  and  other  metals  used  in  steam  boilers.  It  was  so  con- 
structed as  to  admit  any  degree  of  temperature,  up  to  500®  Fa- 
renheit. 

Some  interesting  results  have  thus  been  obtained.  The  Penn- 
sylvanian, who  is  our  authority  for  the  assertion,  say’s  it  is  as- 
certained that  the  tenacity  of  good  iron  is  increased  by  the  appli- 
cation of  nny  tiogroa  of  ho.at  under  450®,  which  is  contrary  to 
previously  entertained  opinions.  Some  Tennessee  iron  (from 
the  Cumberlatid  works)  was  found  p(|ual  to  a resistance  of  from 
59  to  64,000  lbs.  the  stjuare  inch!  The  Pennsylvania  and  Con- 
necticut iron  exhibited  tlie  same  qualities.  No  iron  from  our 
.state  was  sent  on  for  trial — we  hope  some  Of  our  proprietors  of 
forges  will  not  forget  to  submit  specimens  of  their  iron  to  the 
test  of  these  expruiments. 

It  was  also  found  that  common  American  iron  was  better  than 
the  best  P.rilisli,  atid  the  best  American  equal  and  generally  bu- 
perior  to  Swedish  and  Russian. 

A report  is  preparing  to  be  exhibited  to  the  next  congress,  in 
which  we  may  exfiect  an  accurate  statement  of  the  facts,  a do- 
cument that  must  be  of  uncommon  interest  and  importance. 

Tb  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvanian. 

Philadelphia,  ,Tuly  3d,  1833. 

Sir;  Having  seen  a quotation  from  yonr  paper  purporting  to 
be  a statement  relative  to  some  experiments  on  the  strength  of 
iron,  now  in  progress  at  the  hall  of  the  Franklin  f n.-litiite,  which 
is  incorrect  in  several  particulars,  and  therefore  calculated  to 
mislead,  it  has  heen  thought  proper  to  give  you  the  following 
information  in  relation  to  them. 

'riiree  years  since  the  institute  appointed  a committee  to  in- 
(]iiire  into  the  cause  of  the  explosion  of  steam  bnilei.a,  and  to 
devise  means  to  prevent  them.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  learning  that  the  in.uitnte  were  entering 
into  this  investigation,  invited  that  body  to  make  a series  of ex- 
(leriments,  and  liberally  oft’ered  funds  for  that  purpose.  Ever 
since  their  appointment,  the  committee  have  been  laboriously 
and  iinhi.-tiiniisly  pursuing  their  investigations,  and  the  experf- 
ments  alluded  to  in  yonr  notice,  are  a part  of  those  performing 
by  a s.uh-committee  of  that  committee. 

It  i.s  nnnrcessarv  to  point  out  the  errors  in  the  results  given 
in  yonr  notice,  as  obtained  from  those  experiment.s,  as  tlie  ex-' 
pciiments  are  now  neatly  completed,  and  will,  in  due  time,  bo 
made  public  by  the  institute.  Yours  respectfully. 

WM.  HAMILTON,  actuary  F.  I. 

SHIP  BUILDING. 

To  the  public.  The  proprietors  of  a vessel  constrticted  on 
the  plan  ami  princifiU-  liere  recommended,  are  as  evident  as  any 
other  fact  with  which  we  are  already  familiar,  and  it  only  re- 
quires a little  reflection  to  reconcile  the  utility  and  practica- 
hility  of  such  a structure  to  our  ideas;  for  it  will  be  found  when 
put  in  practice  that  there  are  no  material  difficultic.s  attending 
ciiher  the  construction  or  the  management  of  vessels  of  this  de- 
scri|(tioii;  for  if  built  r>f  the  lighter  species  of  wood^siich  as 
white  pine,  poplar,  or  any  other  kind  not  exceeding  these  in 
their  sp.cific  gravity,  they  will  shew  satisfactorily  that  they 
po>sess  ahimdantly  the  indispensable  qnaliiy  of  buoyancy  for  till 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  rccominend(’d. 

Neither  white  pine  nor  poplar  are  more  than  four-tenths  of 
the  gravity  of  water,  conscqitenlly  any  cornmott  shaped  vessel 
will,  if  (lie  bottom  part  only  is  constructed  of  sqitare  logs  of  this 
tiiriber,  float  more  than  one  half  of  its  bulk  above  t!ie  surface 
of  the  water,  wbiob  will  be  sufficient  to  buoy  up  all  the  upper 
works  and  materials  of  every  sort  required,  and  also  allow  pits 
in  the  solid  log  work  for  ballast  and  tanks  to  contain  the  water, 
provisions  and  slore.s  of  every  description.  'I'he  boilers,  to 
render  them  safe,  may  he  placed  in  pits  in  the  solid  log  work. 

I’he  log  work  should  be  constructed  of  sufficient  height  from 
the  extreme  bottom  to  float  one  or  more  feet  above  tlie  surface" 
of  the  water,  when  all  the  upper  works  and  materials  to  be  caW 
ried  are  estimated. 

It  is  then  evident  that  such  a vessel  is  not  liable  to  the  danger 
of  being  sunk  by  the  same  causes  which  occasion  that  cataa- 
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trophe  to  others,  and  would  be  partictilaily  appropriate  for  all 
the  purposes  for  wltieh  they  are  recommended — such  as  steam- 
boats, steam  batteries,  bomb  ships,  gun  boats,  light  boats,  bea- 
cons, &c.  and  it  is  also  believed  that  vessels  built  on  this  plan 
Will  be  cheaper,  stronger,  lighter,  safer  and  last  longer  than 
tiiose  consirneted  as  heretolore. 

IJy  an  estimate  carefully  made,  the  cost  up  to  the  top  of  the 
solid  log  work  will  not  exceed  half  the  amount  of  other  ves- 
sels. Steamboats  on  the  western  waters,  built  on  this  plan, 
would  be  entirely  free  from  tnany  of  the  most  serious  dangers 
that  they  are  now  liable  to — such  as  snags,  explosions  of  the 
boilers,  ice,  wrecking  by  the  power  of  the  engine.  See.  Neither 
could  fire  make  such  lavages  as  in  hollow  vessels,  for  the  top 
part  only  of  those  built  on  this  plan  would  be  endangered  by 
this  destruciive  clement. 

The  method  proposed  for  building  this  description  of  craft  is 
ns  billows:  The  first  log  laid  will  serve  for  the  keel — lay  the 
next  tier  crosswise — the  next  lengthwise,  atid  so  alternately, 
until  the  bulk  required  be  laid;  then  add  the  timbers  by  letting 
them  into  the  sides  of  the  solid  work,  after  which  proccecd 
with  the  operation  of  planking  the  vessels  as  in  otln  r cases. 
Those  logs  are  to  be  seemed  by  wooden  bolts  of  large  size — 
three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  but  little  metal  will  be  re- 
quired. To  preserve  the  buoyancy  of  these  vessels,  coat  each 
log  with  turpentine  and  tallo'w,  fill  up  the  interstices  between 
the  logs  with  the  same  or  any  other  approved  water  cement, 
caulk  the  seatns  in  the  log  work,  and  coat  them  also  with  tur- 
pentine and  tallow,  which  is  impervious  to  water  for  a great 
length  of  time. 

The  vessels  should  be  sheathed  for  fresh  water  service,  and 
coppered  over  the  sheathing  for  salt  water  service,  or  for  the 

ocean. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  adopt  this  mode  of  construct- 
ing vessels,  a more  particular  description  will  be  furnished. 

Patent  rights  for  states,  cities  or  districts,  may  be  had  by  ap- 
plication to  the  subscriber,  post  paid. 

JAMES  BARRON,  U.  S.  navy. 

— — © »«w— 

HOSPICE  OF  ST.  BERNARD. 

From  th‘e  New  York  Jimerican. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested,  we  ate  sure,  in  the  communi- 
cation published  to  day  relative  loan  American  benefaction  to 
this  ancient  and  solitary  station— the  discovery,  by  an  Ameri- 
can traveller,  one  of  our  fellow  citizens,  of  anthracite  coal,  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  monastery,  and  the  subsequent  transmission, 
from  home, of  one  o\'  NoiPs  stOves,\n  which  to  consume  it,  have 
been  the  means,  it  will  be  perceived,  by  the  letters  of  the  senior 
residenf,  Bairas,  of  securing  the  blessing  of  abundant  warmth 
to  the  pious  brotherhood  who  pass  their  lives  amid  eternal 
snows,  litr  the  ciiuse  of  pious  humanity. 

[communicated  for  the  new  YORK  AMERICAN.] 

The  Hospice  of  the  great  St.  Bernard  is  among  the  choicest 
spots  of  interest  to  the  European  traveller.  The  unpaid  labors 
of  the  good  monks  and  their  co-workers,  the  noble  dogs  of  the 
hospital,  are  familiar  to  all  those  who  take  pleasnie  in  the  re- 
cords of  deeds  of  benevolence.  It  is  jileasing  to  learti  by  recent 
advices  from  that  dreary  region,  that  these  pure  hearted  de- 
votees, to  whom  humanity  itselfst.mds  debtor,  are  likely  to  en- 
joy henceforth  a little  more  of  human  comfort  than  they  have 
heretofore  done,  and,  what  adds  to  our  pleasure,  that  it  will  be 
through  theinslruiuenlalityofourown  fellow  citizens.  A feweir- 
cumslances  of  their  condition  will  make  what  we  allude  to  bet- 
ter understood.  This  Hospice  occupies,  <Ts  is  well  known,  the 
most  elevated  practicable  pass  of  “the  high  Alps,”  where,  at  an 
elevation  of  8,000  feet  from  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been  con- 
structed amid  precipices  of  rock  and  ice,  a rough  bridle  pass  for 
the  convenience  of  travellers,  connecting  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
with  Savoy  and  the  neighboring  parts  of  Italy.  In  this  gorge 
Stands  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard,  on  the  edge  of  a frozen  lake, 
the  highest  inhabited  spot  in  Europe,  and  a great  deal  too  high, 
as  al|  visiters  will  testify,  for  human  endurance — unless  sup- 
ported as  these  good  fathers  are,  and  iiave  been  for  these  six 
hundred  years,  by  the  united  enthusitism  of  religion  and  bene- 
volence. To  give  warmth  to  this  frozen  mansion,  situate  amid 
eternal  ice  and.snow,  and  in  a temperature  which  often  falls  to 
the  zero  of  Farenheit  even  in  summer,  would  seem  to  be  “a 
sine  qua  non”  of  residence  in  it,  and  yet,  from. the  expense  of 
fuel,  is  utterly  beyond  the  scanty  and  precarious  means  of  the 
establishment — all  the  fuel  hitheito  consumed  by  them,  consist- 
ing of  small  faggots  of  wood,  brought  up  on  the  backs  of  mules, 
over  a broken,  rocky  ascent  of  2.5  miles  from  the  valley  below. 
The  result  has  been,  that  the  w'hole  supply  of  their  fuel,  beyond 
what  was  needed  for  cooking,  has  been  reserved  to  w'arm  their 
shivering  or  frozen  guests,  in  the  “travellers’  rooms,”  while 
they  themselves  have  been  content  to  pass  their  lives  in  a freez- 
ing temperature  within  doors  as  well  as  without,  between  na- 
ked stone  walls,  on  bare  stone  floors,  without  curtains,  carpets 
or  fite.  Such  have  been  their  comforts.  It  is  pleasing  now  to 
contemplate  a warmer  picture. 

In  the  summer  of  1830  a traveller  from  our  city,  during  a short 
abode  at  the  Hospice,  whose  friendly  w'alls  relieved  him  and  his 
family  just  in  time  to  save  them  from  one  of  their  perilous  snow 
storms,  had  the  good  fortune  to  light  on  the  discovery  that 
among  the  mineral  products  of  the  adjoining  height  was  an 
anthracite  coal,  though  of  very  inferior  quality.  Having  no 
means  of  burning  such  an  incombustible  fuel,  this  discovery  led 
to  immediate  directions  for  the  erection  of  a grate  for  that  pur- 


pose, but,  us  it  proved,  with  partial  success;  and  subsequently, 
on  his  return,  to  the  remitting  to  them  better  plans  and  models, 
and  ev(  ntually,  through  the  liberality  of  a few  to  whom  the  sto- 
ry was  told,  to  the  iranspoitation  to  the  Hospice  itself  ol  one  of 
Hr.  Noll’s  admirable  stoves  of  a large  size,  with  all  things  ap- 
pi naming  to  its  immediate  use.  The  following  extracts  of  let- 
ters from  the  Hospice  relate  to  the  progress  of  the  experiment, 
and  conclude  with  the  most  satisfactory  statement  ot  its  com- 
plete success,  and  that  “the  joy  of  the  brethren  knows  no  boun- 
dar\ .” 

[The  N.  Y.  American  gives  copies  of  the  original  letters,  in 
Fiamch,  and  adds  a translation  ot  them.  We  shall  insert  only 
the  latter  ] 

St.  Bernard,  July  19,  1831. 

Dear  sir:  I often  think  of  your  shoit  visit  to  our  iibode,  and 
ol  the  good  instructions  yon  gave  us  on  the  method  of  burning 
anthracite.  We  continue  the  experiments,  and  we  intend  to 
put  up  grates  soon.  BAB  BAS,  chan.  reg. 

St.  Bernard,  5th  September,  1831. 

Sir:  I scarcely  know  how  to  thank  yon,  dear  sir,  for  the 
kind  and  obliging  letter  with  which  you  have  honored  us,  ac- 
companied by  valuable  descriptions  and  models  of  grates,  that 
will  be  oi  the  greatest  u.-e  to  us:  1 beg  you  to  accept  our  sincere 
thanks  for  them.  According  to  the  instructions  you  gave  us  a 
yetir  ago,  1 had  a grate  put  up  in  the  parlor  chimney:  it  has  suc- 
ceeded well;  there  are,  however,  still  some  improvements  to 
be  made  after  your  model,  and,  thanks  to  you,  we  hope  to  suc- 
ceed in  it  entirely. 

A few  days  alter  your  departure  from  our  Hospice  a year  ago, 

I was  in  great  danger  of  being  lost  in  a tempest  on  our  moun- 
tain. Tliree  iier.sons  perished  at  a short  distance  from  me.  Gtjd 
g'rale%Tlo'l4inV|lfW(S'^eh%e'^^^^  rrve^ilIr“-HVTyg{^,W,.he  very 
very  obedient  servant,  BARRAS,  chan.  rcg. 

St.  Bernard,  February  20th,  1833. 

Much  honored  sir:  The  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  will  always 
preserve  a lively  remembrtince  of  the  interest  which  you  take 
in  its  prosperity.  I assure  you,  and  I beg  you  tilso  to  assure 
your  friends,  that  there  is  no  member  of  our  congregation,  who 
is  not  very  grateful  for  the  benefils  which  our  Hospice  has  re- 
ceived, and  is  yet  to  receive,  by  your  generous  offer  of  a furnace 
to  burn  anthracite:  it  will  be  veiy  valuable  to  us,  by  enabling  us 
to  warm  the  house  economically,  and  will  be  a great  relief  to 
suflering  beings,  for  the  di.'tance  of  five  leagues  (25  miles)  from 
the  woods,  their  scarcity,  and  the  difficulty  of  tran.-porlation, 
obliged  us  to  practice  the  strictest  economy.  The  anthracite, 
as  you  know,  is  so  near,  that  it  can  be  transported  without  e.x- 
pi  iiiO — but  we  were  in  wiint  of  the  means  of  making  it  burn. 
This  fnrnacr:,  then,  will  be  a monument  which  will  tterpetuaie 
the  generosity  and  the  devotion  of  our  fiiends  in  America,  to 
the  poor  travellers  acioss  the  “high  Alps,”  by  the  great  St.  Ber- 
nard. Gratitude  will  owe  these  benefits  to  that  pious  senti- 
ment, which  so  deeply  interests  the  friends  of  humanity  in  the 
unfortunate.  Your  iiumble  servant,  BARRAS,  c/irm.  reg. 

St.  Bernard,  .Jjnil  26,  1833. 

Sir:  The  experiment  made  by  Mr.  Jaynisch,  on  the  burning 
of  the  anihracite  in  the  furnace  that  you  had  the  kindness  to 
send  to  us,  was  crowned  with  the  most  complete  success.  We 
have  now  only  to  thank  you,  and  beg  you  to  be  the  interpreter 
of  our  sentiments  of  deep  gratitude,  to  tiie  generous  benefactors 
who  have  united  with  you  in  kindness  to  ns.  Your  very  hum- 
ble servant,  BARBAS,  chan,  res. 

Tile  following  is  an  extract  from  the  gentleman  aliove  alluded 
to,  a scientific  traveller  and  friend,  who  was  fortunately  at  the 
Hospice  on  its  arrival. 

Hospice  St.  Bernard,  25th  .Jpril,  18.33. 

My  dear  sir:  It  is  with  the  greatest  gratification  and  plea- 
sure, that  I can  commHnicate  to  you  the  fulfilment  of  your  wish- 
es to  erect  the  stove  which  you  had  the  kindness  tf>  send  to  the 
St.  Bernard.  In  this  time  of  the  year,  when  Ihe  snow  reaches 
Lydde,  4 miles  below  St.  Pierre,  it  was  with  the  utmost  difR- 
culiy  for  me  to  bring  it  up.  Till  Lydde,  it  was  brought  on  wa- 
gon; from  I here  1 took  six  men,  who  brought  in  pieces  to  the 
summit.  The  con.strui  tion  was  very  difficult,  bi'cause  several 
pieces  were  broken  when  I opened  tlie  case.  * * •*  Notwith- 
standing all  this  I succeed{'d  to  burn  the  coal,  which  is  more  a 
plumbago  than  anthracite.  Twice  ye.-terday  the  stove  was  in 
foil  operation,  and  the  joy  of  the  brethren  has  no  boundary. 
They  remember  you  and  your  dear  fiimily  with  Ihe  greale.«t  gra- 
titude. Tomorrow  I shall  go  down  with  the  mariner  and  the 
dogs,  because  the  weather  is  veiy  stormy,  and  the  snow  enor- 
mous. Your  most  obedient  servant,  L.  JAYNISCH. 

P.  S.  I hope  you  will  excuse  my  good  English,  my  dictionary 
is  6,000  feet  below. 

.Account,  rendered  to  those  concerned,  of  money  received  and  ex- 
pended.- 

Cr.  Dr. 


Ed.  Laight,  esq. 

VV.  Moore 
Fred.  Prime 
Miss  Douglass 
J.  MeVickar,  (balance) 


$10 

10- 

10 

18 

18 


Bill  of  stove  $25 

Remitted  to  Martigney,  to 
pay  Ihe  expense  of  get- 
ting up  mounlain  10 

Transport  from  Havre  to 
Martigney,  per  bill,  De 
la  Roche,  &c.  23 


$58 


$58 


The  thanks  of  the  monks  of  the  Ho-pice  arc  hereby  presented 
to  the  above  named  gentlemen,  and  also  to  Messrs.  Nott  &,  Co; 
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who  liberally  put  their  stove  at  cost  price;  Messrs.  Bolton,  Fox 
& Livingston,  in  whose  vessel  it  went  freight  free  to  Havre; 
and  to  Messrs.  De  Rham,  Isselin  and  Moore,  wlio  kindly  under- 
took the  charge  of  its  safe  remission  to  Martigney. 

— — 

FOREIGN  MINISTERS  AND  AGENTS  OF  THE  U.  S.- 

FROM  THE  GLOBE. — OFFICIAL- 

Department  of  state,  June  19<A  1833. 
List  of  ministers,  consuls,  and  other  diplomatic  and  commercial 

agents  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries,  and  of  the 

places  of  their  residence, 

ENGLAND,  &C. 

Aaron  Vail,  charge  d’afiaires,  ’at  London. 

, secretary  of  legation,  at  London. 

Thomas  Aspinwall,  agent,  &c.  and  consul,  at  London. 

Consuls.  Francis  B.  Ogden,  at  Liverpool;  Uerumn  Visger,  at 
Bristol;  Robert  W.  Fox,  at  Falmouth;  Thomas  Weir  Fox,  at 
Plymouth;Albert  Davy,  at  Kingston  upon  Hull;  Robert  R.  Hun- 
ter, at  (Jowes,  Isle  of  Wight;  Joel  Hart,  atLeitn,  Scotland;  Alex- 
andei  Tliompson,  at  Glasgow;  Thomas  Wilson,  at  Dublin,  Ire- 
land; Reuben  Harvey,  at  Cork;  Thomas  William  Gilpin,  at  Bel- 
fast; Horatio  Sprague,  at  Gibraltar;  Paul  Froberville,  at  Isle  of 

France;  Thomas  Wynns,  at  Turks’  Island;  , at  De- 

merara;  Peter  Lanman,  at  Kingston,  Jamaica;  Paul  Eyiiaud, 
at  Island  of  Malta;  Moses  Benjamin,  at  British  Guyana;  Thos. 
M.  Perrsc,  at  Galway;  John  Morrovv,  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Commercial  agents.  W.  Tudor  Tucker,  at  Bermuda;  George 
Huyler,  at  Nassau,  N.  P.;  Ralph  Higinbotham,  at  St.  Christo- 
pher and  Antigua;  Charles  L.  Bartlett,  at  Island  of  Trinidad; 
John  Haly,  at  Barbadoes;  William  Carroll,  at  Island  of  St.  He- 
lena. 

.^«,rara  ijivingslon,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, at  Paris. 

Thomas  P.  Barton,  secretary  of  legation,  at  Paris. 

, agent,  &.c.  &c.  consul,  at  Paris. 

Consuls,  George  Strobel,  at  Bordeaux;  Daniel  C.  Croxall,  at 
Marseilles;  Francis  C.  Fenwick,  at  Nantes;  Edward  Church, 
at  L’Orient;  Reuben  G.  Beasley,  at  Havre  de  Grace;  Samuel 
Allison,  at  Lyoms;  Theodore  Privat,  at  Cette;  James  Joseph  De- 
besse,  at  La  Rochelle; , at  Martinique  Island. 

Consular  commercial  agent.  Peter  Suau,  at  Guadaloupe  Is- 
land. 

SWITZERLAND. 

John  G.  Boker,  consul  general,  at  Switzerland. 

RUSSIA. 

James  Buchanan,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipo- 
tentionary,  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

John  Randolph  Clay,  secretary  of  legation,  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Consuls.  Abraham  P.  Gibson,  at  St.  Petersburg!);  John  Ralli, 
at  Odessa;  Henry  Schielen,  at  Taganrog;  Edmund  Brandt,  at 
Archangel. 

SPAIN. 

Corn.  P.  Van  Ness,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  pleni- 
potentiary, atMadrid. 

Arth.  Middleton,  jun.  secretary  of  legation,  at  Madrid. 

Consuls.  Alexander  Burton,  at  Cadiz;  William  Stirling,  at 
Barcelona; , at  Valencia;-  George  G.  Barrel,  at  Ma- 

laga; George  B.  Adams,  at  Alicante;  Maximo  de  Aguirre,  at 
Bilboa;  A.  H.  P.  Edwards,  at  Island  of  Manilla;  Payton  Gay,  at 
Island  ofTeneriffe;  George  T.  Ladico,  at  Balearic  Islands;  Ni- 
cholas P.  Trist,  at  Havana,  Cuba;  Robert  R.  Stewart,  at  J’rini- 
dad,Cuba;  Lewis  Shoemaker,  at  Matanzas,  Cuba;  John  Owen, 
at  Puerto  del  Principe,  Cuba;  Hopeful  Toler,  at  Ponco,  Porto 
Rico;  Sidney  Mason,  at  St.  Johns.  Porto  Rico. 

Commercial  agents.  John  Leonard,  at  St.  Jago,  Cuba;  Henry 
K.  Stearns,  at  Barasco.a,  Cuba;  William  H.  Tracy,  at  Guayama, 
Porto  Rico;  Sampson  C.  Russell,  at  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico. 

PORTUGAL. 

Thomas  L.  L.  Brent,  charge  d’affaires,  at  Lisbon. 

Consuls.  Israel  P.  Hutchinson,  at  Lisbon; , at 

Oporto:  John  H.  Marsh,  at  Island  of  Madeira;  Charles  W.  Dab- 
nea,  at  Fayal;  William  G.  Merrill,  at  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Auguste  Davezac,  charge  d’affaires,  at  the  Hague. 

Consuls.  John  W.  Parker,  at  Amsterdam;  John  Wambersie, 
at  Rotterdam;  Wm.  D.  Patterson,  at  Antwerp;  Thomas  Trask, 
at  Surinam;  Louis  Paimboeuf,  at  Island  ofCuracoa;  John  Shil- 
laber,  .at  Batavia;  Louis  Mark,  at  Osterid;  Jehu  Hollingsworth, 
at  St.  Eustatia. 

BELGIUM. 

Hugh  S.  Legare,  charge  d’affaires,  to  the  king  of  the  Belgians. 

AUSTRIA. 

Consuls.  Charles  Barnet,  at  Venice;  Geo.  Moore,  at  Trieste; 
J.  G.  Schwartz,  at  Vienna.  . 

GERMANY. 

Consuls.  Frederick  Kahl,  at  Darmstadt;  Frederick  List,  at 
Duchy  of  Baden;  Robert  Ruedoffer,  at  Munich. 

SWEDEN. 

Christopher  Hughes,  charge  d’affaires,  at  Stockholm. 

Consuls.  David  Erskine,  at  Stockholm;  C.  A.  Murray,  at 

Gottenburg;  Helmich  Janson,  at  Bergen; , at  St. 

Bartholonfew. 

DENMARK. 

Henry  Wheaton,  charge  d’affaires,  at  Copenh.agcn. 

Consuls.  John  Raynals,  at  Copenluagen;  Nathan  Ijevy,  at  Is- 
land of  St.  Thomas;  Joseph  Ridgway,  at  Island  of  St.  Croix.  I 


PRUSSIA. 

Consuls.  William  T.  Simons,  at  Elbervelt;  Frederick  Schil- 
low,  at  Stettin. 

SAXONY. 

Consul.  C.  F.  Goehring,  at  Leipzig. 

HANSEATIC  TOWNS. 

Consuls.  John  Culhbert,  at  Hamburg;  Joshua  Dodge,  at  Bre- 
men;   , atLubec;  Ernest  Scliwendier,  at  free  impe- 

rial city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 

ITALIAN  STATES. 

Consuls.  Thomas  Appleton,  at  Leghorn;  James  Ombrosi,at 
Florence;  Robert  Campbell,  at  Genoa;  Victor  A..  Sasserno,  at 
Nice. 

ROMAN  STATES,  AND  KINGDOM  OF  THE  TW’O  SICILIES. 

Consuls.  Felix  Cicognani,  at  Rome;  Alexander  Hammet,  at 
Naples;  Benjamin  Gardner,  at.  Palermo;  John  L.  P.nyson,  at 
Messina. 

SMYRNA. 

Consul.  David  Offley,  at  Smyrna. 

BARBARY  POWERS. 

Consuls.  Samuel  D.  Heap,  at  Tunis;  Daniel  S.  McCauley,  at 
Tripoli;  James  R.  Leib,  at  Tangier. 

Commercial  agent. -,  at  Algiers. 

UNITED  MEXICAN  STATES. 

Anthony  Butler,  charge  d’affaires,  at  Mexico. 

Consuls.  James  S.  Wilcocks,  at  Mexico;  George  R.  Robert- 
son, at  Tampico;  Thomas  Reily,  at  Auguatulco;  Harvey  Gregg, 
at  Acapulco;  James  James,  at  Vera  Cruz  and  Alverado;  Daniel 
W.  Smith,  at  Metamoros,  or  Refugio,  on  Rio  Grande;  John  S. 
Langham,  at  Chihuahua;  James  Davis,  at  Sta.  Fe;  James  W. 
McGnffir.,  nt  Sniiiiio;  Heurv  I'oi-ine,  at  Campeclic;  James  Le- 
nox Kennedy,  at  Guaymas,  Mazatlan  and  San  Bias;  David  G. 

Burnet,  at  Galvezton; , at  San  Antonia;  , 

at  Guazacoalco;  C.  W.  Davis,  at  Petic  and  Guaymas;  Daniel 
N.  Pope,  at  Tobasco;  John  W.  Langdon,  at  L.aguna,  1.  del 
Carmen. 

REPUBLIC  OF  COLOMBIA. 

Robert  B.  McAfee,  charge  d’affaires  to  New  Granada,  at  Bo- 
gota. 

Consuls.  John  M.  Maepherson,  at  Carthagena;  J.  G.  A.  Wil- 
liamson, at  La  Guayra;  Alexander  Danouille,  at  Santa  Martha; 

, at  Guayaquil;  : -,  at  Maracaybo;  Franklin 

Litchfield,  at  Porto  Cabello;  J.  B.  Ferrand,  at  Panama;  Thomas 
F.  Knox,  at  Angostura. 

BRAZIL. 

Ethan  A.  Brown,  charge  d’affaires,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Consuls.  John  Martin  Baker,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Woodbridge 
Odiin,  at  San  Salvador;  John  T.  Mansfield,  at  Pernambuco; 
Abraham  R.  Smith,  at  Para;  Joshua  Bond,  at  Montevideo; 
Charles  B.  Allen,  at  Island  ofMaranham;  Isaac  Austin  Hayes, 
at  Rio  Grande;  George  Black,  at  Santos;  Lemuel  Wells,  at  Is- 
land St.  Catharine. 

, REPUBLIC  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

Charles  G.  De  Witt,  charge  d’affaires,  at  Guatemala. 

Consuls,  Charles  Savage,  at  Guatemala;  G.  Coursault,  at 
Truxillo. 

REPUBLIC  OF  BUENOS  AYRES. 

, charge  d’affaires,  at  Buenos  Ayres. 

Consul. , at  Buenos  Ayres. 

■ CHILE. 

John  Hamm,  charge  d’affaires,  St.  Jago  de  Chile. 

Consuls,  Thomas  S.  Russell,  at  Valparaiso;  Daniel  Wynne, 
at  St.  Jago  de  Chile. 

REPUBLIC  OF  PERU. 

Samuel  Lamed,  charge  d’affaires,  at  Lima. 

Consuls.  William  F.  Taylor,  at  Quilca,  Arica  and  Arequipa; 
Asa  Worthington,  at  Lima; , at  Payla. 

HAYTI,  (ST.  DOMINGO.) 

Commercial  agents.  F.  M.  Dimond,  at  Port  au  Prince;  Wil- 
liam Miles,  at  Aux  Cayes;  Samuel  Israel,  at  Cape  Haytien. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS. 

Commercial  agent.  John  C.  Jones,  jun.  at  Sandwich  Islands. 

CHINA. 

Consul.  John  H.  Grosvenor,  at  Canton. 

TURKEY. 

David  Porter,  charge  d’affaires,  at  Sublime  Porte. 

William  B.  Hogsden,  drogoman,  do. 

Consul.  Frederick  E.  Bunker,  at  Constantinople. 


LIST  OF  CONSUL 
•J  gents. 

W.  B.  Llewellen, 
Dalmas  Devenant, 
Emanuel  Samarissa, 
John  Gliddon, 


Jasper  Chasseaud,  \ 


David  Darmon, 

D.  Bonnal, 

Nich’s  Luca  Perick, 
Dr.  Marino  Lazzaro, 


AR  AGENTS  RECENTLY  APPOINTED. 

Places. 

Salonica, 

Stancho, 

Tenedos, 

Alexandria, 

Damascus, 

Beiront, 

Balbec, 

Said,  and  the  towns  | 
within  their  limits,  j 
Jerusalem,  and  the  'f 
city  and  port  of  > 19th  April,  183‘J. 
Jaffii,  I 

Canea,  11th  July,  1832. 

Bronsa,  11th  July,  1832. 

Dardanelles,  9th  October,  1832. 


Date  of  appointment. 
2Ist  December,  1831. 
11th  January,  1832. 
11th  January,  1832. 
12lh  January,  1832. 

1 

I 

[>  12th  January,  1832. 
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C(^The  editor  has  not  only  neglected  his  usual  correspon- 
dence with  many  valued  friends,  but  been  compelled  to  post- 
pone the  presentation  of  several  long  papers,  on  important  sta- 
tistical subjects,  for  which  the  chief  materials  were  collected 
some  months  ago — not  on  account  of  what  may  be  properly  call- 
ed bad  health,  but  because  of  a general  inability  to  labor  with 
his  mind  or  body  as  heretofore — and  both  need  a brief  relaxa- 
tion, to  regain  strength.  For  the  last  twenty-two  years,  the 
editor  truly  believes  that  he  has  been  engaged  in  actual  busi- 
ness, (and  nearly  all  at  the  desk),  not  less  than  fifty-four  hours 
a week,  for  an  average  of  the  whole  period,  and  it  is  not  at  all  ex- 
traordinary that  he  should,  sometimes,  feel  the  general  inability 
spoken  of.  Every  bow,  if  expected  to  retain  its  elasticity,  must 
now  and  then  be  unbent;  and  it  is  the  present  intention  of  the 
editor,  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  to  start  on  a journey  that 
will  occupy  four  or  five  weeks — hoping  to  return  and  resume 
his  seat  with  a renewed  power  to  merit  the  liberal  and  kind 
support  which  he  receives. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Reoister  will 
go  on  as  usual,  and  he  also  expects  to  contribute  much  to  its 
contents. 

Ct^Certain  movements  are  making  with  a seeming  design  to 
create  a new  and  premature  and  ardent  agitation  of  the  tariff 
question.  We  hoped  that  this  might  have  been  avoided,  at 
least  “for  a season”— and  shall  not  do  any  thing  to  provoke  it; 
though  it  is  our  intention  to  do  ail  that  we  can  to  keep  the  pro- 
tecting PRINCIPLE  alive,  and  convince  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  of  the  necessity  of  perpetual  vigilance;  and  that,  though 
the  friends  of  domestic  industry  have  been  brought  to  a pause, 
they  must  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  disunited,  nor  permit  a 
suspicion  to  prevail  that  they  have  abandoned  their  opinions,  in 
despair  of  the  future.  Better  times  are  a-kead!  Facts  will 
present  themselves  to  dissipate  the  fool- notion,  that  high  duties, 
on  goods  imported,  are  necessarily  burthens  on  the  people — and 
to  show  that  they  oftentimes  are  most  substantial  benefits — 

THAT  PRICE  IS  ALWAYS  MEASURED  BY  THE  MEANS  OF  PAYING 

it;  and  that  three-fourths  of  the  interest  in  manufactures  is  in 
the  OWNERS  AND  CULTIVATORS  OF  THE  SOIL.  As  JOHN  AdaMS 
said  in  1776,  when  supporting  the  claims  of  his  country  to  inde- 
pendence, we  say — that  “sinfe  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  pe- 
rish, we  give  our  heart  and  hand  to  this  measure,’’  in  a solemn 
belief  that  the  protection  of  free  labor  in  the  United  Slates  is 
indispensable  to  the  peace,  liberty  and  safety  of  our  country- 
men; and  that  the  enjoyment  of  such  protection  is  a “natural 
and  unalienable  right.” 

With  the  views  just  staled,  we  propose,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  to  commence  a regular  and  calm  discussion  of  prin- 
ciples, and  their  effects — with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  present 
some  things  in  such  lights  as  will  give  confidence  to  the  friends 
of  the  “American  System,”  and  weaken  the  virulence  of  its 
mistaken  opponents.  Of  those  who  have  used  “the  tariff”  to 
accomplish  their  own  treasonable  or  ambitious  purposes,  we  , 
have  no  hope;  and,  if  they  mil  go  headlong  to  destruction— why  ’ 
let  them!  There  is  no  class  of  persons,  in  our  opinion,  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  “system,”  as  those 
who  most  violently  oppose  it.  Passion  will  not  permit  them  to 
observe  the  “signs  or  the  times.”  We  shall  hoist  the  banner 
to  the  head  of  the  mast— not  in  defiance— hut  as  evidence  of  our 
confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  cause,  w ith  a consciousness,  ! 
also,  of  an  ability  to  keep  it  proudly  floating  there.  We— 
though  only  of  the  rank  of  a “cabin  boy,”  will  not  “give  up 
the  ship,”  until  the  captain  [which  is  the  people],  sliaM  say 
“douse  the  stripes  and  stars!”  That  “command”  being  heasHd,.  ; 
we  shall  humbly  submit— but,  until  then,  have  resolved  to  do 
what  we  think  is  “duty.” 

We  learn  from  the  “Pennsylvanian”  that  tlie  health  of  the 
president  is  tolerably  good,  considering  the  fatigue  he  has  re- 
cently encountered,”  and  “that  he  w’ill  probably  retire  for  a 
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short  period  from  Washington,  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  and 
bracing  air  of  the  Rip  Raps.” 

We  insert  the  address  of  Mr.  Biddle,  on  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Girard  college,  at  Philadelphia,  as  well  because  of 
the  beauty  of  its  composition,  as  for  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
principles  which  it  proclaims. 

The  letter  mail  bag,  or  “Pouch,”  was  missed  between  New 
Brunswick,  (N.  J.)  and  New  York,  in  the  night  of  the  5th  inst. 
and  no  doubt  stolen.  The  postmaster,  at  New  Brunswick,  in 
offering  a reward  for  the  recovery  of  the  mail,  &c.  gives  a list  of 
checks  and  drafts  which  are  known  to  have  been  in  the  mail, 
and  also  mentions  considerable  sums  of  money,  which  had  been 
also  reported  to  him. 

Under  the  head  of  “electioneering  in  Vermont”  will  be  seen 
a new  move  in  politics.  The  Jackson  and  anti- Jackson  parties 
have  united,  to  put  down  the  anti-masonic— which  is  stronger 
than  either  of  the  other  two,  but  much  weaker  than  the  two 
united. 

The  violence  to  which  parties  have  proceeded  in  this  state 
cannot  be  duly  esteemed  by  the  people  of  the  south  and  west* 
who  are  free  from  the  “anti-masonic  excitement” — which  does 
not  appear  to  have  reduced  its  action,  though  the  masonic  lodg- 
es have  generally  surrendered  their  charters  and  dissolvc”d 
themselves,  as  we  see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  Vermont  papers* 
and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  the  national  republican  and  Jack- 
son  parties  have  “coalesced.” 

The  fathership  of  nullification  is  disputed  in  South  Carolina. 
'Pile  honor  having  been  claimed  for  gov.  Hamilton,  has  pro- 
duced considerable  discussion.  The  parties  acknowledge  Mr. 
Jefferson  as  the  original  of  the  doctrine— but  they  have  not 
agreed  upon  the  author  of  its  revival.  We  rather  think  that  it 
belongs  to  Dr.  Cooper,  and  see  that  be  was  so  toasted  on  the  4th 
of  July,  at  Columbia: 

“By  Dr.  M.  H.  Deleon— The  father  of  nullification.  Dr.  Tho- 
mas  Cooper;  He  has  been  the  patron  of  free  principles  in  two 
hemispheres,  and  is  most  valued  where  he  is  best  known.” 

Our  much  esteemed  fellow  townsman,  Charles  S.  Walsh,  esq. 
late  secretary  of  legation  of  the  United  Stales,  at  Madrid,  died 
on  a journey  from  that  city  towards  Valencia,  whither  he  was 
proceeding  for  the  sake  of  his  health— being  afflicted  with  a 
confirmed  consumption.  He  was  a gentleman  of  fine  talents, 
and  highly  accomplished,  and  only  32  years  old. 

One  petition  has  been  presented  to  the  British  parliament  for 
the  immediate  abolicro»  of  Hegro  slavery,  that  was  signed  by 
800,000  women— and  another  by  nearly  200,000^  more.  The  whole 
number  of  signers  seems  to  have  been  almost  two  millions! 
The  question  has  become  a national  feeling — and  such  feelings, 
in  seeking  their  own  gratification,  pay  little  respect  to  conse- 
quences; and  things'  whiich  may  be  right  in  themselves,  are 
oftewthnes  brought  about  in  a wrongful  manner.  It  seems  al- 
most beyond  a doubt,  that  slavery  will  be  abolished,  and  spee- 
dily, in  the  British  West  Indies. 

There  has  been  a grand  display  at  the  court  of  England.  The 
queen,  the  princess  Victoria,  heiress  of  the  throne,  and'  her  mo- 
ther, the  duchess  of  Kent,  were  splendidly  dressed— all  the  par- 
ticutays  of  which  are  described,  and  every  article,  it  is  proudly 
slated,  was  of“D'rUisli  manufacture.” 

This  is  right.  The  lord  chancellor  significantly  sits  upon  a 
sack  of  wool— but  a late  American'  “statesman”  said  that  “he 
would  go  twenty  rods  out  of  his  way  to  kick  a sheep!”  How 
uneasy  then  would  he  have  felt  on  the  wool  sack,  sitting  as 
lord  chancellor  of  Great  Britain? 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  excitement,  and  sundry  re^ 
volationary  movcinente  in  Mexico — in  which  blood  was  shed. 
The  bottom  of  the  business  may,  perhaps,  be  understood  by 
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quoting  the  following  article  set  forth  by  one  of  the  bands  Of 
conspirators: 

“Art.  1.  Tliis  garrison  protests  that  it  will  sustain  at  all  ha- 
zards the  holy  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  canons  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army,  threatened  by  the  intrud- 
ed authorities.” 

We  had  lioped  that  the  day  of  such  things  was  nearly  passed 
away.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  one  of  persecution 
or  blood-shed.  The  fanatics  were  put  down.  Santa  Anna  had 
behaved  well. 

A letter  from  Vera  Cruz  dated  June  15,  says — 

“There  has  been  another  revolution  attempted  in  the  interior, 
but  is  so  nearly  smothered  as  to  cause  no  fears.  Energy  per- 
vades every  department,  and  the  states  are  all  in  arms  to  sup- 
port it.  This  crusade  will  end  like  all  others — in  disaster  to  the 
the  party  that  got  it  up.  Santa  Anna  was  betrayed  and  made 
prisoner  by  Arista,  but  escaped.  A death  blow  will  now  be  given 
to  the  priests  and  gauchupine  as  well  as  their  friends;  many  have 
been  seized  and  made  prisoners.  Among  them  are  numbered 
Terran  Fontula  and  Almiranti;  and  of  Mexicans,  Ramera  Se- 
rena and  Morand,  (exteandi  of  verancas),  &c.  Depend  upon  it 
all  is  safe,  and  it  will  make  the  government  stronger  and  more 
respected.” 

The  king  of  Spain  has  resolved  to  establish  the  succession  on 
his  infant  daughter  Maria  Isabel  Louisa,  in  failure  of  a male 
offspring,  and  had  summoned  those  who  have  a right  to  vote  in 
the  eortes  to  appear  in  the  church  of  the  royal  monastery  of  St. 
Jerome  on  the  20th  June  last,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
her. 

Spain  is  filled  with  highway  robbers  and  church  robbers— and 
some  of  the  provinces  are  almost  covered  with  locusts. 

Mr.  Webster  arrixed  in  Baltimore  late  in  the  afternoon 
of  Monday  last,  and  departed  in  the  steamboat  for  Phi- 
ladelphia next  moniing,  at  6 o’clock,  A.  M.  He  express- 
ed great  pleasure  in  having  witnessed  the  wonderful 
rowth  and  prosi)erity  of  those  parts  of  our  country  w hich 
e had  visited — and  seemed  much  gratified  with  the  ge- 
nerous and  kind  attentions  which  had  every  where  been 
paid  to  him,  and  by  persons  of  every  political  party. 

We  received  yesterday  the  “Pittsburg  Gazette”  of  the 
16th,  containing  a sketch  of  Mr.  Webster’s  speech  deli- 
livertd  in  that  city,  as  reported  by  Mr.  M.  T.  C.  Gould, 
the  stenographer— which  we  shall  publish  next  week. 

We  have  a copy  of  col.  Drayton’s  farewell  address  to 
the  Washington  society  at  Charleston — and  shall  give  it 
a place,  on  several  accounts. 

The  present  year  will  be  long  and  awfully  remember- 
ed in  Kentucky — for  the  “scourge  of  the  human  race,” 
the  mysterious  and  terrible  cholera,  has  passed  over 
most  parts  of  the  state,  and,  in  some,  decimated  the  peo- 
ple in  ten  or  twelvegdays — and  then  retired,  as  if  appeas- 
ed with  the  sacrifice  made!  Many  of  the  best  and  most 
valued  inhabitants  of  Kentucky  have  fallen  victims  to  this 
disease.  It  seems  to  have  abated,  in  general — but  at 
some  places  still  fearfully  raged.  It  will  afford  pleasure 
to  many  to  learn,  as  we  have  been  informed — ^that  Mr. 
Clayy  and  his  family,  had  not  been  afflicted. 

We  have  just  received  a letter  from  a highly  respecta- 
ble gentleman,  resident  in  the  south-western  part  of 
Louisiana.  He  speaks  of  the  cholera  in  fearful  terms — 
and  says  that  some  of  the  planters  have  lost  one-fourth  of 
their  working  hands!  And  even  when  it  sliall  please 
Providence  to  arrest  the  disease,  it  is  believed  that  a 
large  part  of  the  growing  crops  will  perish — for  the  want 
of  laborers  to  secure  them  in  season. 

The  cities  and  towns  on  the  sea-board  of  the  United 
States  are,  in  general,  rather  more  healthy  than  is  usual 
in  the  present  season  of  the  year.  We  do  not  hear  of 
cases  of  cholera  in  any  of  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  march  of  population  and 
business  in  the  “great  west.”  Think  of  thirty-five  huge 
steamboats  lying  at  Louisville,  at  one  time,  receiving  or 
discharging  their  cargoes — then  look  at  the  map  and  see 
where  that  city  is  located ! Proceed  north,  and  enquire 
what  is  doing  on  the  shores  of  lake  Erie,  &c.  where  the 
Indian  had  his  “home”  less  than  20  years  ago,  when  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  savage  were  bathed 
in  the  blood  of  our  people,  and  the  wildness  of  desolation 


had  perfect  dominion ! In  the  present  year,  up  to  the 
13th  inst.  there  had  been  230  arrivals  of  vessels  at  the 
port  of  Cleveland,  (last  year,  for  the  same  time,  only  142) 
and  about  as  many  departures!  Then  think  of  lands  be- 
ing leased  in  Cincinnati  at  the  yearly  rent  of  33  dollars 
the  foot  front — about  three  dollars  an  inch ! Such  are 
mere  types  of  the  mighty  benefits  which  are  flowing  upon 
us,  because  of  the  protected  and  excited  industry  of  labor- 
ing freemen. 

“The  inclined  planes.”  We  never  passed  these 
planes  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  without  some 
degree  of  apprehension,  until  Monday  last,  when  return- 
ing from  Frederick— though  assured  that  all  necessary 
guards  for  the  safety  of  passengers  had  been  provided, 
and  were  daily  examined,  lest  they  might  get  out  of 
order.  This  confidence  was  the  result  of  an  accident 
which  happened  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  When  de- 
scending the  plane  No.  3,  at  a rate  of  not  less  than  ten, 
and  perhaps  of  twelve  miles  an  hour,  being  near  the  foot 
of  it— the  horse  fell;  but  such  was  the  vigilance  of  the 
driver  and  his  assistant,  and  so  great  the  power  of  the 
breaks,  that  the  heavily  laden  car  was  stopped  before  any 
of  us  knew  the  cause  of  it,  and  the  horse  did  not  appear 
to  have  sufiered  an  injury,  though  his  hind  leys  were  lying 
on  the  rail!  He  Avas  much  Irightened — but,  gathering 
himself  up  in  one  or  two  minutes,  he  was  put  into  his 
place  again,  and  performed  the  remainder  of  his  trip 
with  a fine  spirit,  and  at  perfect  ease.  On  being  released, 
we  could  not  observe  any  lameness,  or  hurt — though 
some,  one  said  that  a part  of  his  skin,  “of  the  size  of  a 
cent,”  was  rubbed  off. 

The  knowledge  thus  obtained  will  render  it  hard  in  us 
to  excuse  an  accident  happening  at  the  inclined  planes; 
for,  unless  because  of  some  very  extraordinary  circum- 
stance, it  must  be  the  result  of  pure  carelessness.  And 
against  that  Ave  have  the  best  guaranties  possible,  in  the 
interest  of  the  company,  and  the  employment,  only,  of 
steady  and  discreet  and  respectable  persons,  having 
charge  of  the  cars.  We  have,  frequently  travelled  the 
whole  line  of  this  road,  and  never  once  observed  the  least 
disorder  in  the  management  of  the  transportation — so  far 
as  the  safety  of  individuals  was  concerned;  but  must  add 
-that  there  is  a great  w ant  of  attention  to  seeming  trifles 
that  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  travellers,  and  Avhicli, 
without  interfering  with  the  urgency  of  journies  on  busi- 
ness, induce  persons  to  make  pleasurable  excursions,  and 
to  take  their  wives  and  children  with  them. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

We  shall  give  up,  for  the  present,  our  brief  notices  of  the  pro- 
gress of  the  cholera,  through  the  west— for  we  observe  that  they 
are  subject  to  numerous  errors. 

The  disease  has  swept  over  nearly  all  Kentucky — and  in  se- 
veral places  it  carried  off  one-tenth  of  the  inhabitants!  It  still 
raged  in  some  of  the  small  towns,  and  in  certain  of  the  counties 
— but,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  be  decidedly  retiring.  In  one 
instance,  12,  out  of  a family  of  13,  had  died! 

A few  cases  now  and  then  occur  in  different  parts  of  Ohio, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missouri,  (Western)  Virginia,  Louisiana, 
and  at  Pittsburg,  &c.  and  in  Maryland,  near  William.«port, 
among  the  laborers  on  the  canal. 

A letter  dated  William.eport,  July  9,  says — “A  very  appalling 
circumstance  occurred  among  the  fir.<t  cases  which  we  had. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  week,  a female  was  att.acked  at 
one  of  the  shantees,  a mile  above  town,  and  a messenger  was 
despatched  for  the  doctor  .instantly.  Dr.  Finley  went  up  and 
remained  a time  with  her,  but  her  situation  was  such  when  he 
got  there,  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  recovery.  He  returned  to 
town,  and  had  .scarcely  taken  his  seat  in  the  hou.«e,  when  ano- 
ther messenger  came  for  him  with  the  tidings  that  the  man  who 
first  came  for  him  was  very  sick.  He  remounted  his  hor.se  to 
visit  him,  and  found  him  in  the  collapsed  stage.  He  died  in  four 
hours  from  the  first  attack,  and  when  he  seemed  in  perfect 
health.  The  men  have  all  de.serted  the  line  for  miles  above  us, 
and  more  than  500  men  have  gone  off  during  ihe  week.  They 
have  not  removed  a great  distance;  some  have  rented  cabins 
and  huts  in  the  country  above;  others  have  gone  to  the  national 
road,  near  CHtnberland;  and  many  (as  I was  informed  bya  gen- 
tleman yesterday)  have  erected  shantees  in  the  mountains  to 
remain  in  until  health  is  restored.  Eight  cases  occurred  yes- 
terday after  dinner,  and  all  are  dead.” 

New  Orleans  is  not  restored  to  health— but  the  number  of 
deaths  is  comparatively  small.  On  the  25th  iilt.— 36.  A letter 
of  a later  date  says  the  inteiments  were  only  15.  Present  po- 
pulation about  30,000. 

The  cholera  was  raging  with  great  malignity  in  Lisbon,  at  the 
date  of  our  last  accounts. 
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A Frankfort,  (Ky.)  paper  says.  “In  many  parts  of  this  county 
chickens  and  other  lowls  have  died  in  great  numbers  witli  all 
the  symptoms  of  choJera.  A gentleman  of  our  acquaintance 
administered  sjArits  of  camphor  to  several  chickens  which  were 
apparently  near  death,  and  they  instantly  revived  and  speedily 
recovered.” 

Pickpockets,  &c.  The  whole  country  seems  infested  with 
sharpers,  pickpockets,  and  otlier  robbers  of  the  meanest  and 
most  scoundrel-like  grade.  We  almost  every  day  hear  ac- 
counts of  their  depredations  and  in  large  amounts.  England 
seems  to  have  the  honor  of  giving  birth  to  a majority  of  these 
“artists.”  The  highway  robber  stands  in  the  relation  of  a gen- 
tleman to  a boor,  when  compared  with  such  sneaking  villains. 
We  hope  that  the  legislature  of  Maryland  will,  at  the  next  ses- 
sion, “give  rank”  to  pickpockets  and  their  kindred,  by  placing 
their  offences  highest  on  the  list  of  crimes  against  profiei  ty, 
except  man-stealing — that  persons  convicted  may  be  taken 
care  of,  and  taught  to  apply  their  nimble  fingers  to  the  ham 
mering  of  granite,  for  a goodly  number  of  years,  without  a 
hope  of  pardon,  before  the  termination  of  the  periods  to  which 
they  shall  be  sentenced — for  the  hearts  of  these  persons  must 
be  “desperately  wicked.”  Gangs  of  them  followed  the  pre- 
sident in  his  tour,  and,  probably,  abstracted  pretty  near  60,000 
dollars  from  the  pockets  of  honest  men,  collected  in  crowds  to 
pay  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate — and  Elack  Hawk  also 
yielded  them  a rich  harvest.  I'liey  are  provided  with  many 
scientific  instruments,  and  are  exceedingly  dextrous  in  the  use 
of  them.  They  are  generally  well  dressed,  and  have  the  man- 
ners of  respectable  persons,  and  press  round  individuals  on 
board  of  steamboats,  &c.  when  called  upon  to  pay  their  fare,  to 
discover  the  pockets  in  which  money  is  deposited,  &c. 

Americajj  NAYI ration.  Never  was  the  effect  of  pro- 
tection more  clearly  (lemoiistrated  than  in  the  success 
which  attended  the  mirsing  uf  our  navigating  interest. 
It  was  protected — efficiently  protected,  from  the  start 
of  our  government,  as  well  by  high  discriminating  duties, 
as  by  the  cannon  law  of  the  nation,  for  twenty-five 
years — and  then  had  reached  such  power  as  not  only  to 
protect  itself,  but  to  demand,  even  of  England,  a relaxa- 
tion of  Aer  navigation  laws,  and  obtained  it!  With  the 
same  policy  extended  to  manufactures,  resolute  and  un- 
yielding as  applied  to  navigation,  and  to  be  relaxed  only 
on  the  principles  of  pure  reciprocity  in  tiade,  the  like 
success  would  have  attended  that  far  more  important 
branch  of  industry,  within  the  same  period^  and  we 
might  already  have  said,  to  all  the  woild,  we  will  receive 
your  goods  on  a simple  revenue  duty,  if  you  will  so  re- 
ceive ours— with  this  consideration,  however,  whether  the 
American  laborer,  who  eats  meat  freely  thi’ee  times  a 
day,  if  he  pleases — should  be  placed  in  competition  with 
an  European  laborer,  who  cannot  eat  meat,  freely,  three- 
times  in  a week ! 

These  thoughts  occurred  on  reading  the  following  from 
the  London  “'rimes”  of  tlie  28th  May  last— 

No  question  of  commercial,  financial,  nr  economical  policy 
has  ever  excited  greater  interest  or  anxiety  among  the  great 
body  of  merchants,  ship  owners,  anti  tradesmen  of  the  metro- 
polis, connected  with  the  traffic  or  the  supply  of  the  colonics, 
than  the  proposed  abolition  of  negro  slavt;ry:  accordingly,  no 
city  meeting  was  ever  more  numerously  attended,  or  more  zea- 
lously watched,  than  the  assemblage  of  tlie  West  India  body 
collected  yesterday  at  the  city  of  Londori  tavern. 

We  were  rather  amused  to  ob.^erve  the  dexterous  manner  in 
which  a certain  honorable  ship  owner  attempted  to  repeat  his 
old  objections  to  the  “reciprocity  system”  on  a question  of  ne- 
gro emancipation;  but  we  cannot  think  that  his  execution  was 
so  happy  as  his  design.  His  allusion  to  America  was  certainly 
very  unlucky,  and  Iris  want  of  success  ought  to  counsel  him  not 
to  venture  beyond  the  Sound  or  the  Baltic  trade.  The  propor- 
tion of  our  trade  with  the  United  States  carried  on  in  British 
bottoms  last  year  did  not  amount,  he  assures  us,  to  more  than 
one-tenth  of  that  carried  on  in  American  bottoms!  Has  this 
relative  quantity  altered  of  late;  and,  if  so,  for  what  cause.? 
Not,  surely,  from  the  reciprocity  system,  w'hieh  hasexi-ted  with 
the  United  States  of  America  since  1815,  and  wiiich,  indeed, 
was  founded  on  a treaty  that  subsequently  became  the  model  f)( 
all  our  similar  compacts  with  other  commercial  and  maritime 
states. 

The  Americans  refused  to  trade  with  us  on  any  other  condi- 
tions, and  what  we  were  obliged  to  concede  to  the  powerful  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  we  could  not  refuse  to  the  more 
feeble  commercial  navies  of  northern  Europe.  Hence  the  origin 
and  justification  of  that  change  in  our  navigation  laws  which 
Mr.  Young  is  so  zealous  to  condemn,  but  which  no  English  go- 
vernment could  at  first  have  prevented,  or  can  now  alter,  with- 
out entailing  on  ourselves  greater  evils  than  v\’e  indict  upon 
others.  We  may  mention  by  the  way,  tor  Mr.  Young’s  benefit, 
that  the  Americans  have  in  this  respect  followed  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  still  theirenterpri.se  is  such  as  to  give 
them  a manifest  advantage  over  all  other  nations  who  take  their 
produce  or  trade  to  their  shores.  In  the  year  ending  September, 


1830,  of  a total  of  imports  amounting  to  the  value  of  $70,876,920, 
only  4,841,181  were  imported  in  foreign  vessels!! 

Ertpt.  This  empire,  or  kingdom,  or  by  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  is  now  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  “slave”  has,  at  least,  be- 
come the  equal  of  the  “master;”  the  vassal,  with  more 
tact  and  talent,  energy  and  ambition,  has  dictated  terms 
to  his  lord — and  won,  for  himself,  independence  and  go- 
vereignty — as  w ell  as  obtained  means  to  compel  a due  re- 
spect for  both.  Thus  an  old  nation  (under  new  circum- 
stances), is  restored — and  Egypt,  if  the  policy  of  Me- 
beinet  Ali  is  pui  sued,  may  again  become  a distinguished 
seat  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  of  ai-ms;and,  exeitinga  mighty 
influence  over  the  adjacent  tribes,  or  nations,  materially 
change  the  chai  actcr  and  conduct  of  many  millions  of  the 
human  race — reaching  even  the  dark  centre  of  Africa, 
and  gathering  under  one  head  the  whole  of  the  Arab 
races,  those  alone  excepted  wdiose  “liome”  is  in  the  de- 
sert, and  “whose  hands  are  against  every  man,” 

Neither  the  present  population  or  extent  of  Egypt 
(proper)  as  now  established,  seems  settled,  because  that 
the  extent  of  the  new  territories  in  the  south,  is  not  as- 
certained. A large  part  within  its  limits  is  in  deserts; 
but  the  valley  of  the  Nile  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and 
there  are  large  tracts  of  tillable  land  high  up  that  fa- 
mous river.  The  population  that  was  subject  to  the 
pacha  of  Egypt  has  been  estimated  at  from  2g  to  4 mil- 
lions. We  should  suppose  it  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the 
former.  Syria,  a vast  countiy,  is  added,  with  a popula- 
tion of  more  than  2,000,000;  Adana,  which  lies  on  the 
north  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  populous— 
and  the  island  of  Candia,  happily  located,  has  about 
300,000  inhabitants;  and  to  these  is  yet  added,  in  fact,  the 
whole  of  cultivated  Arabia,  with  the  charge  of  the  “tomb 
of  the  prophet,”  &c.  having  absolute  jurisdiction  over 
Jerusalem,  or  Pab  stine,  now  included  in  Syria.  We 
should  roughly  guess,  that  the  whole  population  under  the 
influence  of  the  Egyptian  sceptre,  or  sword,  cannot  be 
less  than  ten  millions,  and,  perhaps,  may  considerably 
exceed  that  amount — inhabiting  what  has  been,  (and 
again  may  be),  some  of  the  most  delightful  regions  of 
the  earth — fitted  to  all  the  occupations  of  man  in  the 
highest  state  of  civilization  and  refinement,  and  which, 
under  a good  government,  would  soon  again  teem  with 
densely  placed  millions  of  people. 

The  opening  of  a canal,  or  making  of  a rail  road, 
(either  of  which  is  within  the  means  of  Mehemet  Ali), 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Red  Sea,  would  have  as 
great  an  effect,  on  his  country,  as  the  introduction  of 
steamboats  has  yet  had  on  our  own  mighty  rivers  of  the 
west,  and  restore  Alexandria  to  her  ancient  rank  as  a 
seat  of  commerce. 

Onward— STILL  onward.  We  understand,  says  the  Village 
Record,  that  a contract  has  been  entered  into  by  the  operator* 
of  the  marble  quarry  of  John  R.  Thomas  of  the  Valley,  to  far- 
nish  two  hundred  thousand  feet  of  marble  for  the  Girard  college. 
The  Pennsylvania  rail  road,  when  completed,  will  give  value  to 
many  productions  of  the  country,  which,  without  it,  might  have 
lain  dormant  for  centurie.s.  We  state,  as  a fact  deserving  of 
notice,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who 
have  limestone  or  other  quarries  of  mines,  which  they  have 
either  abandoned,  or  wrought  with  difficulty,  from  the  quantity 
of  water  which  impeded  their  progress,  that  a syphon  has  been 
constructed  and  introduced  into  the  quarry,  which  conveys  the 
water  off  by  a constant  stream,  permitting  and  facilitating  the 
operations  of  the  workmen. 

{^It  is  thus  in  every  state  of  the  union  in  which  internal 
improvements  have  been  made;  and  if  the  proceeds  of  the  putv 
lic  lands  were  applied  according  to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Olay's 
hill,  there  is  no  calculating  the  amount  of  the  benefit  that  would 
flow  from  the  proceeding.  The  three  millions  that  would  (pro- 
bably) be  divided  among  the  states  every  year,  would,  perhaps, 
set  a new  value  of  thirty  millions,  annually,  into  motion. 

I’he  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road  has  caused  a new  business. 
It  would  be  quite  safe,  we  think,  to  say,  that  a thousand  per- 
sons are  now  subsisted  by  the  qnarryini;  and  dressing  of  eranite; 
and  the  road  also  gives  an  easy  access  to  the  best  quarries  of 
limestone. 

Wool.  Fifty  bales  of  Buenos  Ayrean  sold  at  auction,  in  New 
York,  at  7^  cents — sale  stopped.  Sales  at  Philadelphia — prime 
Saxony  60  rents — sale  sto|)ped;  65  offered  and  refused:  full 
blorxied  merino  49  cents;  ^ and  7-8  blooded  4.3i  cents — sale* 
stopped.  There  is  a brisk  demand  for  fine  and  light  fleece  wool. 

3’he  OvERsi.AtiGH.  The  Albany  Eveninn  Post  of  the  10th 
inst.  says — The  schooner  Crescent,  from  Martinique,  with  ft 
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cargo  of  morasses,  to  Mr.  F.  Quarles,  of  this  city,  has  been  two- 
(lays  upon  the  Overslaughl  Is  it  not  strange — very  strange — that 
whrl'e  the  West  India  vessels  of  our  citizens  are  constitvAionally 
bound  to  pay  revenue  to  the  United  States,  it  should  be  declar- 
ed ‘^unconstitutional' ’ for  the  United  Stales'  goveicment  to  fur- 
nish for  these  vessels  an  unobstructed  navigation?  We  should 
be  gratified  to  know  whether  gov.  Marcy  does  not  have  queer 
drearm  about  his  vote  agaiast  an  appropriation  to  hn'prome  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson  river!  Nothing  but  the  recorded  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  could  keep  us  assured  of  its  existence.  Duty, 
justice,  reason  and  patriotism,  all  exclaim  against  the  probability 
of  such  a vote!  A senator  in  congress  from  the  great  and  patri- 
otic stale  of  New  York,  and  vote  against  a bill  to  improve  the 
navigation  of  the  noblest  river  in  the  world!!  A citizen  of  Al- 
bany, and  give  a vote  which  cripples  its  commerce  and  blasts 
its  prosperity  ILL 

The  West  Indian  trade.  English  vessels,  says  the  New 
York  Daily  Advertiser,  are  constantly  arriving  at  this  port  with 
cargoes  from  the  West  Indies.  Here  they  reload  with  cargoes 
of  provisions,  flour,  &c.  and  clear  for  St.  John’s,  or  some  other 
near  port  in  the  province,  discharge,  pay  the  trifling  warehouse 
duty,  and  proceed  again  with  their  cargoes  to  the  West  Indies. 
By  thi.s  circuitous  route  they  arord  the  duty  itaposed  on  Ameri- 
can produce,  and  succeed  in  securing  to  themselves  all  the  car- 
rying trade  to  and  from  the  West  Indies. 

Moisture  in  flour.  Most  important  researches  have  re- 
cently been  carried  on  by  M.  M.  Payen  and  Persoz,  on  the  se- 
veral points  in  the  chemical  history  of  bread,  flour  and  grain. 
Their  observations  are  not  yet  published  in  detail,  but  we  select 
the  following  as  being  of  the  very  highest  commercial  diettic 
importance.  They  have  found,  that  lOU  parts  of  floor,  sold  as 
dry,  and  imparting  no  moist  stain  to  blotting  paper,  contain,  un- 
der ordinary  atmospheric  cireomstances,  19  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  but  81  of  dry  or  nutritive  matter;  that  flour  exposed  to  moist 
air  contains  as  much  as  23  per  cent,  water,  that  the  finest  flour 
employed  by  the  bakers,  contains  16  per  cent,  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  In  summer,  these  proportions  of  water  are  re- 
duced, but  they  are  remarkably  increased  in  moist  weather. 
Thus,  the  quantity  of  flour  which  by  weight,  at  the  rate  of  five 
per  cent,  of  water,  would  produce  150  lbs.  of  bread,  will  produce 
but  127^  lbs.  when  the  same  weight  of  flour  is  purchased  in  long 
continued  wet  weather.  The  price  of  flour  should  consequent- 
ly, in  all  seasons  be  based  on  the  true  quantity  of  dry  matter  it 
contains,  and  which  a simple  and  rapidly  performed  experiment 
would  exaelly  indicate.  Thus,  by  placing  100  grains  of  flour  on 
a plate,  and  heating  this  on  a vessel  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour, 
the  loss  sustained  wilt  denote  the  precise  quantity  of  water  mix- 
ed with  the  flour.  The  facts  ascertained  by  M.  M.  Peroz  and 
Payen  are  published  in  outliue  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal 
de  Chimie.  [Lancet. 

[We  some  time  ago  noticed  the  apparatus  of  Mr.  Nathan  Ty- 
son for  disengaging  the  water  from  flour,  when  being  manufac- 
tured, with  a view  to  its  better  preservation  in  warm  countries 
— and  are  happy  to  learn  that  experience  amply  supports  the 
good  opinion  entertained  of  bis  invention.  The  flour  thus  made, 

. will  not  only  keep  sweet  longer,  but  must  be  more  valuable  than 
other  flour  because  of  the  weight  of  the  water  discharged.] 

Cincinnati.  We  learn  from  the  “Daily  Advertiser,”  that 
ground  on  the  public  landing  of  that  city,  has  been  recently 
leased  at  thirty-three  dollars  the  foot  front,  per  annum.  The 
length  of  the  landing,  is  1,020  feet.  Other  instances  of  the  great 
value  of  lots  in  Cincinnati  are  mentioned— and  Us  rise  tjRs  been 
rapid,  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 

An  immense  estate.  It  has  been  reported  in  a Philadelphia 
paper — that  the  chancellor  of  New  York  had  decided  in  favor  of 
the  claimants  in  the  important  case  of  the  Trinity  church,  which 
has  been  contested  in  law  for  many  years,  and  which  involves 
property  to  the  amount  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars;  one  of 
the  principal  heirs  to  which,  we  learn,  is  Mr.  George  Brewer, 
of  Kensington,  in  this  city,  an  elderly  gentleman,  in  moderate 
circumstances,  formerly  a clerk  in  the  old  United  States  bank. 
It  is  stated  that  they  have  made  a further  claim  to  one  hnndred 
and  thirty  acres  more,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  which,  with  the  other  lands,  will  not  only  embrace  the 
church,  but  its  revenues,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  valuable 
real  estate  in  that  city.  This  property  has  been  a subject  of  dis- 
pute ever  since  the  close  of  the  American  revolution. 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  copies  the  preceding 
and  says — “That  a suit  has  been  commenced  against  the  corpo- 
ration of  Trinity  church,  having  for  its  object  to  dispossess  said 
church  of  its  immense  real  estate  in  this  city,  is  very  probable, 
and  in  fact  true.  But  in  ibis  tliere  is  nothing  very  alarming  or 
very  novel.  Many  suits  have  been  commenced  at  different 
times  against  Trinity  church  for  the  recovery  of  this  property, 
but  they  have  uniformly  failed,  and  we  have  no  doubt  this  will.” 

Washington.  Th(;  following  toast  was  given,  at  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  on  the  4lli  instant: 

The  memory  of  Washington — When  temples  and  trophies  shall 
have  mouldered  into  dust— when  the  glory  of  other  names  shall 
be  but  the  legends  of  tradition,  and  the  light  of  other  achieve 
ments  live  only  in  enng— philosophy  will  rise  again  in  the  sky  of 
our  Franklin,  and  glory  rekindle  ia  the  light  of  her  own  Wash- 
ington. 


Col.  Drayton.  At  a dinner  of  the  Washington  society,  in 
Charleston,  on  the  4lh  of  July,  at  which  col.  Drayton  was  pre- 
sent and  presided,  the  following  toast  was  offered  by  one  of  the 
vice  presidents: 

The  hon.  William  Drayton— The  patriot  “without  fear  and 
without  reproach”- estimable  in  private,  illustrious  in  public 
We— all  the  ends  he  aims  at,  are  his  country’s. 

After  the  enthusiastic  applause  with  which  this  toast  was  re- 
ceived by  the  company  had  subsided,  colonel  Drayton  rose  and 
returned  in  a handsome  manner  his  acknowledgments  for  the 
honor  done  him;  he  then  entered  at  some  length  into  the  ques- 
tions connected  with  South  Carolina’s  local  politics  and  party 
divisions,  and  triumphantly  vindicated  his  course  in  congress  in 
reference  to  them,  and  concluded  with  an  affecting  allusion  to 
his  approaching  departure  from  the  state,  bidding  those  around 
him  a»  impressive  and  affectionate  farewell.  His  parting  ac- 
knowledgments and  benedictions  were  received  with  deep 
emu  lion. 

i A Toast.  Th«  “Pennsylvanian”  finds  fault  with  the  “de- 
mocratic” committee,  for  permitting  the  following  toast  of  the 
late  mayor  of  Philadelphia  to  be  published! — regarding  it  as  an 
attack  upon  both  president  Jac^-son  and  governor  Wolf! 

By  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  3d  vice  president.  True  demo- 
cracy— The  free  will  and  free  choice  of  the  people;  it  scorns 
alike  official  dictation,  official  patronage,  and  the  delusive  and 
I treacherous  niacliiacry  of  official  leaders. 


Maine.  We  sometime  since  noticed  a great  sale  of  wild 
lands  in  Maine,  at  very  high  prices — eeucerning  which  the 
“Portland  Courier”  says — 

This  subject  at  present  excites  a good  deal  of  interest.  There 
is  a mystery  hangs  over  it,  which  nobody  hereabout  can  solve. 
Five  or  six  townships  of  land  belonging  to  thje  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, after  being  advertised  some  months  in  the  papers  of 
several  states,  were  sold  at  auction  at  Bangor  a week  or  two 
since  for  a sum  but  little  short  of  foiM  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  collection  of  people  at  the  sale  was  very  great;  hundreds 
of  them  having  come  from  a great  distance.  The  expenses,  in- 
cluding time  and  money,  must  have  been  some  thousands.  The 
minimum  price  at  which  the  lauds  were  to  be  put  up  was  one 
dollar  per  acre,  a»d  they  would  have  been,  sold  at  that  price  if 
no  more  had  been  bid.  Some  land  dealers  fsom  this  place  who 
'attended  the  sale,  had  made  op  their  minds  not  to  give  more 
than  seventy-five  cents  an  acre.  The  sale  commenced,  and  the 
bids  run  far  above  the  expectation  of  every  one,  and  they  were 
finally  all  stroek  ofiT  at  more  than  three  dollars  an  acre,  and 
some* of  the  townships  at  nearly  four  dollars.  Mr.  Ralph  Hunt- 
ington, of  Boston,  was  announced  as  the  porehaser  of  the  whole. 

But  lo!  and  behold,  as  soon  as  the  news  reaches  Boston,  Mr. 
Huntington  appears  in  the  public  papers,  and  denies  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  transactloEi,  or  being  any  way  directly  or  in- 
directly concerned  in  it.  And  report  says  that  the  individual 
who.  bid  the  lands  off  is  irre.sponsible,  having  no  property. 

Here  was  a j^retly  kettle  O'f  fish,  as  Paddy  would  say.  People 
at  the  first  blu.sh,  stared  and  laughed  at  what  they  considered 
the  most  splendid  joke,  the  most  sublime  and  magnificent  hoax 
on  record.  But  after  all,  is  not  this  quite  too  serious  a business 
to  be  suffered  to  pass  off  as  a joke?  Ougln  not  the  authors  of  it 
be  made  to  smart  for  the  deep  injury  they  have  inflicted  not 
only  on  the  land  interest  of  the  two  states,  but  on  a great  num- 
ber of  individuals  also?  For  it  will  for  a while  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  land  sales,  and  may  aflect  many  persons  very  sensi- 
bly. * 

We  put  the  question  to  Mr.  Coffin,  the  land  agent  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  superintended  the  sale,  whether  his  duty  to  him- 
self and  the  public  does  not  require  him  lo  probe  this  affair  to 
the  bottom,  and'  ferret  out  the  secret  authors  of  it,  if  there  are 
such,  and  arraign  then)  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  due  to  his  ovvn  reputation  to  make  a statement  lo  the 
public  of  the  circumstances  of  the  sale,  and  if  he  has  been  de- 
ceived, to  show  if  he  can,  that  it  was  no  fault  of  his. 

Virginia.  The  treasurer  m.akes  the  fidlowing  exhibit  of  the 
public  funds  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1832. 

In  the  bank  of  Virginia  _ _ - ^190,229  05 

In  the  Farmers’  bank  _ . _ - 177,574  57 


Total  in  both  banks  _ . . |:367,803  62 

The  statement  which  we  annex  of  the  amount  of  in-preted 
tobacco  in  this  state,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 
and  of  the  differetiee  between  this  year’s  crop  and  il)e  preced- 
ing, have  been  furnished  us  by  a merebant  in  this  city,  whose 
name  alone  assures  us  of  its  correeiness. 


Tassed. 

Refused. 

Stock. 

Richmond 

3,371 

3,485 

15,165 

Petersburg 

2.514 

.3.285 

1,497 

Lynchburg 

5,895 

] ,6,35 

1,644 

Farmvil  le 

1,909 

1,800 

146 

T8.3.3 

13,689 

10,205 

18,452 

1832 

14,265 

11,957 

16,408 

Decrease 

57& 

1,752 

[Richmond  Compiler, 
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Shipping  and  emigaants  at  (Quebec.  Comparative  state 
ineiit  of  arrivals,  tonnage  and  emigrants,  for  the  -last  four  years, 
up  to  the  9th  July  in  each  year. 

Years.  Vessels.  Tonnage.  Emi^tasits. 

18*29  366  99.961  6,5*28 

1830  4*21  108,659  15,935 

1831  497  L30,051  3*2,327 

1832  544  146,112  33,848 

1833  473  12*2,8*27  12,989 

Tiiis  shews  a great  lulling  off.  It  is  probable  that  the  ravages 

of  the  cliolera,  last  year,  liave  chiefly  clieched  emigraiioa  in  the 
present. 


The  Indians.  A letter  from  brigadier  general  Atkinson  to 
the  commander-in-chief,  published  in  tlie  Globe,  states  tlm  lire 
Winnebago  Indians  are  removing  peaceably  from  the  ceded 
lands.  I'he  Pottawatoinies  intend  also  to  sell  out  and  remove 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  after  raising  their  present  crop. 

Black  Hawk  and  suite  arrived  at  Buffalo  on  Friday  evening, 
the  28th  ult.  and  left  there  on  the  Sunday  morning  following,  in 
the  steamboat  Uncle  Sam,  for  Deuoit.  They  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity,  while  at  Buffalo,  to  visit  the  Senecas 
ill  that  neighborhood. 

Indians  in  Massachdsetts.  Scattered  reniTiJinls  of  the 
aborigines  still  linger  in  various  parts  of  the  state;  but  chiefly  in 
the  south  eastern  quarter,  about  Buzzard’s  bay,  and  on  the 
island  of  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Their  united  numbers  are  about 
750.  They  are  all  under  the  guardianship  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. and  are  not  allowed  to  alienate  their  lands  but  by  consent 
of  the  overseers  appointed  by  the  state  to  look  after  their  inte- 
rests. The  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  among 
the  Indians,  furnishes  them  with  ministers  and  teachers.  At 
Marsiipee  and  Martha’s  Vineyard  are  settlements  containing 
660  souls,  who  own  18,000  acres  of  land  in  common.  They  are 
all  except  50  or  60,  of  mixed  blood,  mostly  by  intermarriage 
with  blacks.  Some  of  them  have  gardens  and  cultivated  fields, 
but  their  chief  sources  of  income  are  the  wood  on  their  lands, 
the  pipe  clay  of  the  island,  and  pasturing  the  cattle  of  the 
whites.  Many  of  the  young  men  are  employed  in  the  whale 
and  other  fisheries,  and  are  skilful  and  industrious.  They  have 
forgotten  their  ancient  names  and  nearly  all  the  Indian  lan- 
guage; most  of  the  children  read  and  write.  [Taunton  Gaz. 


Health  of  seamen.  Navy  department,  July  8.  The  fleet 
surgeon  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  date  of  April  4,  on  board 
the  frigate  United  States,  writes — 

“But  one  death  from  sickness  has  occurred  in  the  squadron 
for  three  months,  which  was  on  board  this  ship,  being  the  first 
victim  of  disease  since  leaving  America.  No  death  has  occur- 
red in  either  the  Constellation  or  tlie  John  Adams  during  the 
last  three  months.” 


Time  of  the  presidential  election.  The  “National  Ga- 
zette” some  months  ago  said — Among  the  reforms  needed,  we 
are  inclined  to  place  the  adoption  of  one  and  the  same  time, 
and  space  of  time,  throughout  the  United  Stales,  for  the  elec- 
tion of  electors  of  president  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States.  Under  the  present  diversity  of  period,  the  re.«ults  of  a 
struggle  in  one  state,  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  have  a sensi- 
ble influence  over  those  of  others,  where  the  election  is  held 
later:  and  it  may  happen,  as  is  the  case  now,  that  the  absolute 
success  of  a candidate  is  ascertained  before  several  of  the 
slates  have  opened  ibeir  polls.  Tlie  knowledge  of  this  fact 
damps  zeal  and  exertion,  and  prevents  many  citizens  from 
voting  at  all,  as  they  then  deem  useless  the  exercise  of  their 
right  of  suffrage.  But  it  is  always  of  general  importance  that 
the  real  relative  strength  of  candidates  and  parties  in  every  di- 
vision in  the  union  should  be  determined  and  promulgated. 

Qjp-This  is  not  an  unimportant  suggestion — and  the  subject 
may  now  be  taken  up,  considered  and  decided,  uninfluenced  by 
political  parties. 

The  government  deposites.  Inquiry  having  been  made  of 
us  why  the  yeas  and  nays,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on 
the  question  of  the  continuation  of  the  deposites  of  government 
funds  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  have  never  been  pub- 
lished, we  find,  on  examination,  that  the  fact  is  so.  The  omis- 
sion was  of  course  accidental,  or  inadvertent.  We  have  pro- 
cured a copy  of  them,  and  subjoin  them. 

The  question  being  slated  on  the  2d  day  of  March  on  agreeing 
to  the  following  resolution,  reported  by  the  committee  of  ways 
and  means,  viz: 

Resolved,  That  the  government  deposites  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States. 

The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered  thereupon,  the  ques- 
tion was  decided  as  follows: 

Yeas — iMessrs.  Adams,  C.  Allan,  H.  Allen,  Appleton,  Ar- 
nold, Ashley,  Babcock,  Banks,  N.  Barber,  J.  S.  Barbour,  Barn- 
well, Barringer,  Barstow,  I.  C.  Bates,  Briggs,  Bucher,  Burd, 
Barges,  Gaboon,  Choate,  Claiborne,  E.  Cooke,  Bales  Cooke, 
Cooper,  Corwin,  Coulter,  Craig,  Crane,  Crawford,  Creighton, 
Daniel,  Davenport,  J.  Davis,  Dearborn,  Denny,  Dickson,  Dray- 
ton, Draper,  Duncan,  Ellsworth,  G.  Evans,  J.  Evans,  E.  Ever- 
ett, Horace  Everett,  Ford,  Gilmore,  Grennell,  Griffin,  H.  Hall, 
Hawes,  Heister,  Hodges,  Howard,  Hughes,  Huntington,  Ihrie, 
Ingersoli,  Jarvis,  Jenifer,  R.  M.  Johnson,  Kendall,  H.  King, 
Letcher^  Lewis,  Marshall,  Maxwell,  R.  McCoy,  McDuffie,  Mc- 


Intyre, McKay,  McKennan,  Mercer,  Milligan,  Muhlenburg, 
Nelson,  Newnan,  Newton,  Patton,  Pearce,  Pendleton,  Pilcher, 
Potts,  Randolph,  J,  Reed,  Rencher,  Root,  Russel,  Semraes, 
^wall,  W.  B.  Shepard,  Smith,  Stephens,  Stewart,  Storrs, 
•Sullierland,  Taylor,  P.  Thomas,  Tompkins,  Tracy,  Verplanck, 
Vinton,  Wasliington,  Watmough,  Wilkin,  E.  Whittlesey,  F. 
Whiitle&ey,  E.  D.  White,  Wicklifle,  Williams,  Young— 109. 

Nays— Messrs.  .Anderson,  AngeU  Archer,  J.  Bales,  Beards- 
ley, Bergen,  Bethune,  John  Clair,  Bouck,  John  Brrjdhead,  Carr, 
Clayton,  Connor,  Dayan,  Fitzgerald,  Gaither,  Gordon,  T.  H. 
Hall,  Harper,  Hawkins,  Iloft’man,  Holland,  Horn,  Htil>bard, 
A.  King,  Lecoinpte,  Lyon,  Mann,  Mardis,  Mason,  McCarty, 
Mitchell,  Pierson,  Polk,  E.  C.  Reed,  Soule,  Speight,  Standifer, 
F,  Thomas,  W.  Thompson,  Wardwell,  Wayne,  Weeks,  C.  P. 
White,  Worthington— 46. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to.  [Nat.  Jnt, 

Mexican  republic.  We  deplore  the  never-ending  disturb- 
ances that  take  place  in  the  new  states  of  the  south— but  must 
confess  that  we  expected  no  good  for  the  people  of  them  so  long 
as  they  permitted  the  existence  of  an  established,  religion.  We 
refer  not  to  any  parlicnlar  church.  It  is  no  matter  what  it  is. 
But  it  is  the  quintessence  of  folly,  to  speak  of  liberty  nnd  justice 
in  connection  with  an  established  church.  It  is  the  principle  of 
the  latter  to  domineer  over  and  oppress  the  people,  that  the  “fat 
things”  may  be  gathered  by  the  priests. 

Extract  of  a letter,  dated  Vera  Cruz,  June  \Mh. 

“A  disturbance  having  taken  place  on  the  30th  ult.  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mexico,  the  president,  gen.  Santa  Anna,  left 
the  city  with  a small  division  to  quell  it.  A few  days  subse- 
quently the  troops  declared  against  the  government,  and  placed 
Santa  Anna  under  arrest;  at  the  same  time  the  officer  concern- 
ed in  the  conspiracy  published  that  he  was  M their  bead,  and 
that  he  dirwted  their  movements.  It  was  generally  believed 
and  we  anticipated  the  proclamation  of  centralism.  Fortunate- 
ly one  of  bis  aids-de-camp  escaped,  and  informed  the  vice  pre- 
sident that  Santa  Anna  was  really  a prisoner,  and  not  concern- 
ed in  the  revolution,  declaring  that  he  would  rather  sufter  death 
than  prove  a traitor  to  his  country.  This  caused  the  people  to 
rise  en  masse,  and  although  the  rebellion  party  threatened  Mex- 
ico and  Puebla,  they  did  not  succeed.  Both  places  were  well 
prepared  to  resist;  meantime  no  information  being  received  from 
Santa  Anna,  the  business  became  very  mysterious,  and  great 
doubts  were  generally  entertained  yesterday  at  mid-day,  when 
an  express  arrived  from  Puebla,  bringing  the  welcome  informa- 
tion, that  he  had  escaped  from  those  who  pretended  to  proclaim 
him  dictator,  arid  kept  him  a prisoner;  that  he  was  not  concern- 
ed in  the  rebellion,  and  had  escaped  only  with  one  officer  of  the 
guard  placed  over  his  person.  In  Puebla  there  was  a strong 
force,  of  which  he  will  now  take  the  command.  This  revolu- 
tion may,  therefore,  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  we  presume 
measures  will  be  taken  to  secure  tranquillity  on  a firm  basis.” 

France  and  the  United  St.vtes.  The  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Courier,  under  date  23d  May,  furnishes  the 
following  information: 

In  the  “2’riiMne,”  I find  the  following,  which  may  perhaps 
interest  you: 

“The  Constitutionnel  asks  ministers  the  following  question: 
‘Is  it  true  that  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  has  experienc- 
ed a commencement  of  financial  execution.”  Is  it  true  that  a 
bill  of  five  millions  drawn  on  the  French  treasury,  has  been  pre- 
sented and  paid  within  the  last  few  days.?” 

“We  assure  the  Constitutionnel,  (says  the  Tribune) — to  whom 
ministers  will  no  doubt  reply  by  a flat  denial — that  the  treaty  in 
question  has  been  in  the  course  of  provisional  execution  for  a 
long  time  past.  Not  only  has  the  bill  of  which  this  journal 
speaks  been  accepted,  but  the  treasury  has  entered  into  a num- 
ber of  other  engagements,  and  has  also  given  up  securities. 
And  it  is  expected  that  these  preliminary  arrangements  will  be 
urged  to  enforce  the  financial  sanction  of  the  treaty,  if  even  it 
should  be  discussed.  These  fresh  millions  have  been  paid,  and 
will  continue  to  be  paid,  in  like  manner  as  those  destined  for 
the  establishment  of  the  Russian  viceroy  in  the  Morea,  and 
those  for  the  Antwerp  expedition,  &c.” 
go.*— 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

We  are  happy  in  being  now  able  to  stale  positively,  that 
E.  D.  White,  esq.  of  Louisiana,  had  nearly  or  quite  recovered  of 
the  wounds  caused  by  the  explosion  of  the  steamboat  Lioness. 

A great  “haul”  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Constable  Hays,  at 
New  York.  A jeweller’s  store  was  lately  robbed,  at  New  Or- 
leans, of  property  worth  15  or  2U.OOO  dollars — and  information 
being  sent  to  Hays,  he  secured,  (as  it  is  thought)  all  the  property, 
and  much  other  valuable  goods — with  the  fellow,  an  English- 
man, who  has  been  committed. 

In  the  distribution  of  Utica  and  Schenectady  rail  road  stock, 
the  capital  of  which,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  subscribed  se- 
veral times  over,  the  commissioners  have  given  about  |i.550,000 
t»  the  city  of  New  York— $.560,000  to  the  counties  of  Albany, 
Rensselaer,  Saratoga,  Columbia,  Ulster  and  Duchess— $250,000 
to  Schenectady,  Schoharie  and  Montgomery— and  $610,000  to 
Oneida,  Herkimer  and  the  other  western  and  northern  counties 
of  New  York.  The  commissioners  each  took  $10,000  of  the 
stock  to  themselves. 

Two  boys  belonging  to  American  whale  ships,  have  recently 
been  taken  off  of  Chatham  island.  They  had  been  on  the  island 
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six  months,  and  had  subsisted  during  tliat  period  on  raw  terra- 

^ Among  the  passen^er$  in  the  Triton,  at  Boston  from  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  are  tt  zebras,  2 elephants,  2 hyenas,  2 lions,  2 
ostriches,  2 large  baboons,  2 hedge  hogs,  and  2 eagles.  Two  os- 
triches were  killed  on  the  passage  by  some  of  the  beasts. 

Died,  in  Baltimore,  on  the  12th  inst.  Samuel  Sterrett,  esq. 
aged  77  years— a most  worthy  and  much  beloved  citizen,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  this  city,  having  grown  up  with 
it  from  its  infancy.  He  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  independence, 
and  in  the  last  war — and  as  brave  a soldier  as  he  was  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.  He  was  the  first,  representative  in  congress 
from  Baltimore,  under  the  present  constitution. 

The  coition  factory  ofMessrs.  L.  Beebe  & Co.  at  Watertown, 
New  York,  has  been  destroyed  by  fire — loss  estimated  at  from 
150  to  200,000  dollars,  only  25,000  insured.  The  fire  is  supposed 
to  have  been  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion. 

Thirty  five  steamboats  were  lying  at  the  port  of  Louisville,  on 
the  24th  iilt.  all  briskly  being  laden  or  unladen. 

A Philadelphia  paper  says— There  are  now  lying  at  Christian 
street  wharf  in  Southwark,  two  schooners  loaded  with  ice 
taken  from  rivulets  in  New  England.  This  ice  is  of  an  elegant 
transparent  quality  and  of  unusual  dimensions  for  this  season 
of  the  year,  a greater  part  of  it  exceeding  thirty  inches  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  New  York  American  names  professor  McVickar  as  the 
American  traveller  to  whom  the  brothers  of  the  monastery  on 
Mount  St.  Bernard  are  indebted  for  the  discovery  of  anthracite 
.coal  on  that  mountain,  and  for  the  present  of  a Noit  stove. 

A grand  bull-fight  was  given  at  Havana,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
fpr  fhe  benefit  of  orphans  who  lost  their  parents  by  the  cholera. 
Seven  bulls  were  turned  out  for  slaughter,  and  the  jncadores  and 
maf  adgres  are  highly  applauded  for  their  courage  and  dexterity. 

The  Duke  of  Bourdeaux,  who  was  born  some  forty  weeks  or 
so  after  the  detrfh  of  the  duke  de  Berri,  was  christened  Henri 
Dieu-donne,  ( God  given);  the  Pennsylvanian  calls  his  new  sis- 
ter, the  little  Ann  Marie  Rosalie,  diable  donne. 

A Neyv  Jersey  paper  charges  a person  named  Jacob  [nsley, 
with  having  violated  the  person  of  his  own  daughter,  when  only 
about  13  years  old.  Insley  was  45  or  50  years  of  age. 

The  sum  of  £115  19s.  6d.  sterling,  has  been  remitted  from 
Glasgow  to  assist  in  the  operations  of  the  American  coloniza- 
tion society. 

The  board  of  commissioners  under  the  late  treaty  with  France, 
stands  adjourned  to  the  3d  Monday  of  October  next. 

It  is  stated  that  five  hands  with  ordinary  machinery,  made 
160  dwfs.  of  gold  in  one  day,  on  lot  No.  1,052,  12th  district,  &c. 
in  Georgia. 

Several  editors  have  been  recently  fined  and  imprisoned  for 
(libellous  matter;  and  many,  who  have  so  far  escaped,  as  well 
deserve  it. 

A newly  arrived  German,  possessed  of  about  1,800  dollars, 
and  some  other  valuable  effects,  was  lately  murdered  at  St. 
Loois  by  another  German  emigrant,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  money.  The  murderer  is  in  jail.  The  deceased  came  to 
his  death  by  Prussic  acid  administered  to  him — after  which  the 
body  was  thrown  into  a well. 

The  steamboat  Robert  Morris  lately  made  the  trip  from  Phila- 
delphia to  New  Castle,  forty  miles,  in  two  hours  and  fifteen 
minutes. 

A serious  interruption  (says  the  Cincinnati  Gazette)  is  made 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  canal,  by  a break  in  the  aqueduct 
over  the  Scioto,  near  Circleville.  It  is  supposed  that  three 
weeks  will  be  required  to  repair  it.  During  this  period  a con- 
tinuity of  navigation  cannot  be  maintained.  It  will  continue, 
however,  from  Portsmouth  to  Chillicothe,  and  from  Columbus 
to  Cleaveland. 

The  United  States  Gazette  says — The  board  of  commission- 
ers of  the  Girard  estate  had  before  them  yesterday,  a statement 
of  accounts,  the  aggregate  of  which  was  ^6,319,164  48. 

I’he  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  recently  in  session,  dis- 
continued the  service  of  a chaplain  by  a vote  of  109  to  76. 

The  rev.  James  H.  Oiey,  of  Franklin,  has  been  elected  the 
first  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop  of  Tennessee. 

BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

All  questions  which  have  relation  to  the  state  of  the 
currency,  are  important  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States — deeply  interested  in  its  contractions  or  ex]>an- 
sions — or,  the  appreciation  or  depreciation  of  what  we 
call  “money”' — as  measured  by  tlie  selling-value  of 
lands,  and  houses,  and  all  other  sorts  of  “merchandise,” 
including  gold  and  silver,  in  bullion  or  in  coin.  Whe- 
ther for  good  or  evil,  on  the  whole,  the  “paper-money 
system”  is  so  deejily  rooted  with  us,  that  we  cannot  cast 
it  down  without  prostrating  ourselves;  and  hence  the 
great  anxiety  is — 'that  that  system,  while  rendering  ser- 
vice to  the  public,  shall  cause  the  least  possible  detriment 
to  the  public.  Honestly  and  prudently  managed  banks 
are  extensively  useful;  they  are  the  aliment  of  industry 
and  parent  of  enterprise:  di.shonestly  and  imprudently 
managed,  they  must  needs  be  a curse  of  the  productive 
classes,  and  a despoiler  of  worthy  men;  and  this  curse 
and  spoliation  is  certain  when  they  fall  into  the  hands  of 
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“scurvy  politicians”' — as  certain  hanks,  that  need  not  be 
named,  most  assuredly  are— or  use  the  means  afforded  to 
iidvance  the  interests  of  gambling  individuals,  whose  bu- 
siness it  is  to  speculate  on  the  wants  or  misfoi’tunes  of 
other  men,  and  gather  profit  to  themselves  by  “head 
work”— despising  honorable  labor. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  locating  the  newly  declared 
hostility  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  rests 
with  sets  of  men  resolved  to  “waA’e  money''*' — honestly,  if 
they  can — ^but  dishonestly,  if  they  must.  There  are  per- 
sons who,  like  the  witch  in  the  fable,  would  “disturb  all 
hell”  for  “a  little  dog” — the  meanest  thing  affecting 
their  own  private  interest;  or,  like  Nero,  would  “fiddle 
while  Rome  was  in  flames”— whose  soul  is  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  wealth,  who  would  almost  agree  to  swallow 
molten  gold,  that  they  might  be  gorged  with  that  precious 
article!  These  are  always  busy— nothing  escapes  them; 
to  have  money  is  their  “aim  and  end.”  But  when  such 
miserables  connect  their  own  selfish  and  base  purposes 
with  the  party  politics  of  a country — then  have  the  peo- 
ple reason  to  be  alarmed;  and  they  should  interpose,  for 
self-preservation,  against  the  bands  of  marauders — few 
in  numbers,  but  powerful  from  the  instruments  which 
they  employ — who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  party,  do  not 
make  over-nice  discriminations  between  truth  and  false- 
hood I — And  the  movement  of  the  great  wheel  of  the 
party  press,  is  necessarily  follow  ed  without  an  exercise 
of  the  judgment — as  the  “preservation  of  the  republican 
party”  defrauded  the  people  of  New  York  of  a vote  for 
iheir  president,  in  1824,  and  gave  a new  aspect  to  the  ge- 
neral politics  of  our  country — 'that  certain  private  views 
might  be  subserved.  And  “the  end  is  not  yet.” 

The  preceding  brief  remarks  occurred  on  reading  the 
articles  which  are  appended.  There  is  said  to  be  a sud- 
den “scarcity”  of  money,  and  it  is  the  policy  of  political 
partizans  to  charge  it  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States — • 
but,  as  will  be  seen,  without  a shadow  of  justice.  That 
this  bank  has  the  porver  to  do  much  injury’ — we  surely 
believe;  but  that  it  has,  for  many  years  past,  so  e.xerted 
that  power,  we  cannot  believe.  As  a measure  of  safety,, 
we  would  not  renew  the  charter  of  this  bank  with  its 
present  power,  and  that  has  not  been  asked  for;  but  is  it 
honest  to  expect  that  the  local  banks  should  not  be  called 
upon  to  pay  their  debts — though  they  freely’,  (and  with- 
out reason  assigned)  call  upon  their  debtors'*  It  appears 
clearly  that  the  U.  S.  bank,  instead  of  reducing  its  ac- 
commodations, has  extended  the  amount  of  them,  in  the 
])laces  where  the  present  money  pressure  is  reported  to 
exist;  but  if  these  accommodations  had  been  reduced, 
what  reasonable  man  would  have  condemned  the  expedi- 
ency of  the  mea‘!ure,  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  bank  is  now  placed?  A winding-up  of  its  affairs  is 
demanded — and  why  not  prepare  for  it  as  every  prudent 
man  provides  himself  with  a new  residence  before  the 
expiration  of  his  old  lease? 

But  the  truth  is — (as  every  person  who  reflected  upon 
the  subject  foresaw  that  it  would  be),  that  the  diminish- 
ed extent  of  the  credit  for  duties  payable  on  goods  im- 
ported, is  the  chief  cause  of  this  [iressure  on  the  mer- 
chants. They  have  had,  perhaps,  an  average  of  25  mil- 
lions of  the  people’s  money  in  use,  -without  interest — peo- 
bably  a larger  su.m,  at  particular  times.  The  periods  of 
the  credits  to  them  were  I'educed  by  the  tariff  law  of  1832, 
as  they  ought  to  have  been  many  years  before;  and  im- 
porters, especially  the  English  agents  at  New  York,  in- 
stead of  getting  a settled  capital  out  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  on  and  perpetually  extend  their  business,  are 
now  compelled  to  make  quicker  returns  of  the  people's 
money  into  the  public  trea.sury — and  in  this  we  suspect  is 
ihe  whole  secret  of  the  present  pressure,  if  any  there  is. 
And  the  fact  that  it  commenced  in  N.  York,  and  is  chiefly 
com|)lained  of  there,  may  be  offered  in  proof— for  that  city 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  importation  of  English  goods— 
the  particular  trade  in  which  is  generally  much  against 
the  United  States — the  exchange  on  London  having  a di- 
rect and  powerful  effect  on  our  own  “money  market.”* 

*It  is  almost  universally  the  case,  (except  on  the  p.iyment  of 
larise  portions  of  the  public  stocks,  and  for  a brief  period),  that, 
when  the  exchange  on  London  is  high,  money  is  “scarce” 
— when  at  par,  or  below  it,  “plenty,”  in  the  United  States. 
We  see  it  stated  in  the  “Journal  of  Commerce,”  that  “the  U. 
States  bank  has  bought  largely  of  bills  on  London  at  $4  79  the 
pound  sterling”— which  is  less  than  par;  and  yet  money  is 
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We  clearly  foresaw  this — and  it  had  no  small  influence 
in  partially  reconciling  us  to  the  law  of  1832.  We 
have  no  idea  ot  “lending  a stick  to  break  our  own  heads 
with”— and  it  all  the  duties  were  payable  in  cash,  as 
is  usual  in  other  countries,  a reduced  amount  of  the 
“protection”  sought  might  be  submitted  to.  Perhaps,  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  Jjritish  goods  received  at  New 

“scarce”  in  New  York.  And  the  New  York  “Mercantile  Ad- 
vertiser  and  Advocate”  of  tlie  16tb  says — “We  understand  that 
the  uiuount  of  duties  secured  at  the  custom  house  in  this  city 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year,  was  about  500,000, 
and  that  since  the  present  law  went  into  operation,  the  monthly 
amount  here  has  been  about  one  million  of  dollars.  So  that  if 
the  importations  which  have  taken  place  since  the  4th  of  March, 
shall  prove  a fair  average,  the  receipts  in  New  York  for  a year 
from  that  time,  will  be  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  From  these 
principles  it  would  appear  that  lowering  duties  does  not  neces- 
sarily decrease  the  revenue.  We  have  no  exact  data  by  which 
to  ascertain  the  fact,  but  presume  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
when  it  is  considered  that  tea  and  coffee  now  come  in  duty  free, 
as  well  as  many  other  articles,  the  increase  of  importation  has 
been  considerable  in  some  species  of  merchandise,  otherwise 
the  duties  could  not  amount  to  a million  of  dollars  per  month.” 
These  things  render  it  manifest  that  the  bank  of  the  U.  States 
has  had  no  instrumentality  in  bringiirg  about  the  pressure  com- 
plained of— even  without  recurring  to  the  fact,  that  the  accom 
uiodations  of  that  bank,  instead  of  being  reduced,  to  produce  a 
pressure— have  been  extended,  to  relieve  one.  The  reduced 
credits  on  duties,  or  excessive  importations,  and,  perhaps,  both 
together,  have  had  that  effect  which  the  charity  of  the  party 
press  ascribes  to  the  bank! 

Before  the  act  of  1832,  the  lawful  value  in  the  United  States 
of  the  English  pound  sterling,  was  444  cents — but  its  real  value 
had  averaged  about  488  cents.  For  the  sake  of  easier  calcula- 
tion, perhaps,  the  legal  value  is  now  established  at  480  cents — 
'or  2 cents  to  the  penny:  479  cents,  as  paid  by  the  bank,  is  one 
cent  less  than  the  legal  par,  and  9 cents  less  than  the  (generally) 
real  par. 

We  measure  the  value  of  “money”  by  silver:  in  England  it 
is  measured  by  gold.  The  value  of  English  money  is  then  de- 
termined by  the  quantity  of  silver  which  must  be  sent  from  New 
York  to  purchase  or  pay  for  a yard  of  cloth  worth  £1  in  Lon- 
don— and  this  is  the  real  rate  of  the  exchanges  of  money- values. 
Those  values  in  France  are  measured  by  silver — and,  when  the 
pound  sterling  was  rated  at  444  cents,  1,000  dollars  worth  of 
goods,  in  France,  subject  to  a duty  of  20  per  cent,  on  imporla 
lion  into  the  United  States,  paid  nearly  1^  per  cent,  more  duty 
than  1,000  <iofZars  worth  of  goods  imported  from  England — the 
“hard  dollars,”  in  each  case,  being  paid  for  the  articles,  in 
France  or  England  respectively;  because  that  the  pound  sterling 
was  more  than  444  cents. 

It  js  probable  that  the  purchases  of  the  bills  on  London,  by 
the  bank,  have  been  partly  induced  by  the  wish  of  the  directors 
to  relieve  the  pressure  at  New  York— by  throwing  into  instant 
operation  there,  a large  amount  of  value  which,  for  some  time, 
might  have  remained  dormant — and  hence,  perhaps,  the  increas 
ed  accommodations,  or  issues,  of  the  bank.  The  bank  may  have, 
also,  desired  to  hold  a large  deposite  in  London,  (where  silver 
is  plenty),  to  guard  against  any  sudden  demands  that  may  be 
made  against  it  for  specie. 

The  false  valuation  of  the  pound  sterling,  previous  to  1832, 
(from  1815  to  1832),  brought  into  the  trea.-ury,  for  duties,  at  lea.-t 
15,000,000  dollars  less  than  the  duties  on  English  goods  imported 
would  have  amounted  to,  on  the  real  money  value  of  the  pound 
sterling — 488  cents,  for  the  period  stated. 

We  cannot  suffer  this  note  to  pass  without  adding — that  the 
words  “par”  and  “real  par,”  are  u.sed  in  their  vulgarly  accepted 
meaning.  An  ounce  of  gold,  or  pound  of  silver,  has  no  mure  of 
an  oisoZufe  value  than  a cart-load  of  pumpkins — though  less  lia- 
ble to  fluctuations — because,  only,  that  the  supply  and  demand 
are  more  generally  equalized.  The  time  has  been,  in  England, 
when  125  legal  pounds  sterling,  (or  more)  were  required  to  pur- 
chase the  legal  worth  of  100  pounds  in  gold— and  then  we  said 
that  the  exchange  with  England  was  “below  par” — the  measure 
of  value  in  the  United  States  being  regulated  by  the  precious 
metals,  and  in  England  by  pieces  of  paper — covered  with  certain 
marks  and  writings,  “according  to  law.”  And  so  it  was  with 
us — except  that  the  ZegaZ  value  of  the  dollar  was  determined 
only  by  a certain  quantity  of  silver,  stamped  in  a particular  man- 
ner. And  the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver,  (as  be- 
tween iron  and  tobacco),  is  also  unsettled — depending,  upon  sup- 
ply and  demand,  and  differing,  in  different  countries,  at  different 
times,  under  “existing  circumstances” — and  it  appears  to  us  a 
foolish  as  well  as  a mischievous  error,  (as  we  have  more  than 
once  observed),  to  speak  of  exchanges  on  London  as  being  at  a 
certain  premium,  or  so  much  “above  par” — seeing  that  there  is 
no  mutually  existing  par;  gold  being  the  present  standard  of  le- 
gal  value  in  one  country,  and  silver  in  the  other.  Why  not 
then,  as  has  been  the  practice  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates 
for  some  time  past,  give  the  commercial  value  of  the  pound  ster- 
ling in  so  many  cents.’  This  value  is  fixed  bylaw,  for  the  as- 
■essment  of  duties,  at  480  cents — which  is  sufficiently  near  the 
general  average  of  exchanges,  for  15  years  past,  for  every  useful 
purpose;  and  the  price  of  exchange  being  stated  in  cents,  can- 
not be  misunderstood  by  any  one — as  above  or  below  the  rate 
of  values  established. 


Yoi  k are  on  British  account.  Wht  should  we  furnish 
CAPITAL  TO  British  agents? 

From  the  Albany  ^rgtis. 

THE  MAMMOTH  AND  THE  CITY  BANKS. 

It  is  said  that  the  United  States  branch  bank  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  aided  by  the  parent  institution,  has  pushed  the  local 
banks  for  specie,  for  several  weeks  with  unusual  urgency;  and 
that  the  consequence  is  a pressure  upon  the  money  market  and 
restricted  discounts.  It  is  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  hank 
has  a particular  design  in  this,  to  establish  the  fact  that  it  pos- 
sesses an  undue  power  over  the  local  banks  and  over  the  money 
market;  and  that  it  may  exercise  the  one  and  control  the  other 
to  the  injury  of  the  banks  and  of  the  community.  Whether  it 
be  the  effect  of  its  own  previous  over  issues,  or  the  result  of  a 
scheme  to  narrow  the  means  of  the  local  banks  and  to  add  to 
its  own  strength;  the  conclusion  is  still  inevitable,  that  it  pos- 
sesses undue  and  dangerous  powers,  and  that  they  are  liable  to 
be  wielded  by  passion  or  caprice,  or  for  sinister  objects,  to  the 
public  injury,  if  not  to  the  ruin  of  individuals.  It  is  not  to  be  de- 
nied that  the  power  of  this  institution,  for  evil  if  not  for  good, 
is  very  much  increased  by  the  forbearing  course  pursued  to- 
wards it  by  the  general  government.  Indeed  it  maybe  said  that 
the  money  of  the  government,  against  its  own  wishes  and  in- 
terests, enables  the  monopoly  to  oppress  the  local  banks,  and 
to  accompli.sh  nearly  any  scheme  of  advantage  or  of  vengeance. 
The  immense  sums  kept  in  deposit  by  the  government,  have 
lent  it  the  means  not  only  to  sustain  itself  against  the  public 
opinion,  but  to  carry  on  a war,  with  fearful  odds,  against  the 
state  institutions;  to  cripple  their  means,  and  to  restrict  their 
ability  to  serve  the  public  in  seasons  of  pressure  or  of  increased 
demand  for  money.  It  tends  also  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  bank  enjoys  fully  the  confidence  of  the  government, 
and  is  essential  to  the  public  convenience;  and  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  expressions  of  the  popular  opinion  and  ex- 
pectation, and  however  fully  that  opinion  may  have  been  re- 
sponded to  by  the  executive  and  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  it  must  be  sustained,  not  only  in  its  measure  against  the 
state  banks,  but  in  its  means,  however  questionable,  to  procure 
the  renewal  of  its  charter.  The  whole  subject  merits  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  government;  for  it  is  not  easy  to  predict 
what  may  be  the  consequences  of  a continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  things. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer  of  July  16. 

The  “Globe,”  of  the  11th  inst.  under  the  head  of  the  “United 
States  bank,”  stamps  with  its  official  sanction  an  article  from 
the  New  York  “Standard,”  beginning  with  this  sentence:  “It 
is  well  known  that  this  institution  has  for  some  time  past  been 
rapidly  curtailing  its  accommodations  to  the  merchants,  and 
taking  specie  out  of  the  state  banks.”  The  recklessness  of  the 
writers  fbrthe“Globe,”  in  all  their  statements  regardingthe  bank 
of  the  U.  States,  must  now  be  so  well  known  to  all  its  readers, 
as  to  satisfy  them  that  no  faith  can  be  reposed,  either  in  what  it 
says,  or  in  what  itsanctions  by  its  quotations  from  kindred  prints. 
With  it  the  bank  can  never  do  right.  If  its  loans  are  extended, 
it  shouts,  “the  government  deposites  are  not  safe;”  if  its  loans 
are  diminished,  the  cry  is,  “the  community  is  oppressed.”  The 
sagacious  “Globe”  cannot  “distinctly  perceive”  what  is  “the 
object  the  bank  proposes  to  accomplish.”  Astonishing!  and  not 
astonishing  only,  but  most  horrible  and  alarming!!  What!  shall 
this  bank  dare  to  take  a step  without  first  knowing  whether  the 
great  “Globe”  “distinctly  perceives”  the  motives.’  Shall  that 
pure  guardian  of  the  public  weal,  that  profound  inquirer  into 
the  mysteries  of  currency  and  banking,  be  left  in  the  dark  re- 
specting the  fluctuations  of  the  money  concerns  of  our  great 
seaports?  Shall — but  before  we  carry  these  alarming  inquirieii 
any  further,  let  us  take  breath,  and  look  into  the  facts. 

“It  is  well  known,”  says  the  Globe,  “that  this  institution  has 
for  some  time  past  been  rapidly  curtailing  its  accommodations 
to  the  merchants.”  From  the  phraseology  employed,  and  the 
article  that  it  is  intended  to  introduce,  it  is  plain  that  the  cur- 
tailment alluded  to  is  alleged  to  be  at  the  bank  and  its  northern 
offices,  or  in  other  words  at  the  places  where  the  revenue  is 
principally  collected,  say  at  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton. Now,  in  the  official  paper,  possessed  of  course  of  the  con- 
fidence of  every  department  of  the  government,  in  constant 
communication  therefore  with  the  treasury,  with  daily  access  to 
the  returns  of  the  bank  regularly  received  there  every  month, 
and  supposed  to  have  official  sanction  for  statements  of  this 
nature,  the  public  have  a right  to  look  for  some  regard  to  truth: 
they  have  a right  to  demand  that  they  should  not  be  grossly  de- 
ceived by  the  official  organ  of  the  government  on  a subject  sus- 
ceptible of  arithmetical  demonstration.  Has  the  truth  been  told 
in  this  instance?  or  are  the  writers  for  the  “Globe”  at  their  old 
tricks  of  falsehood  and  deceit?  We  have  not  the  same  free 
access  to  the  bank  documents  at  the  treasury  which  the  “Globe” 
has,  but  we  challenge  it  to  publish  the  figures;  or,  if  it  is  asking 
too  much  to  require  it  to  prove  to  the  country  its  total  want  of 
honesty  in  this  matter,  are  content  ourselves  with  as.sertiug, 
upon  our  own  responsibility,  that  the  hank  returns  prove  that  in 
the  points  spoken  of,  the  reverse  of  the  Globe’s  “well  known” 
assertions  are  the  fact.  If  “for  some  time  past,”  means  between 
January  and  July,  the  monthly  returns  of  the  bank  for  those 
periods  shew  an  aggregate  increase  in  the  loans  of  all  kinds  at 
Philadelphia,  at  New  York,  and  at  Boston,  of  more  than  two 
MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS.  If,  “for  somc  time,”  means  between 
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June  and  July,  those  returns  shew  an  aggregate  increase  at  the 
same  places  in  one  month  of  more  than  one  million  of  dol- 
lars. Thus  is  the  attempt  of  the  official  organ  to  deceive  the 
country  plainly  exposed.  Thus  it  is  shewn,  that,  at  the  places 
where  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  received,  and  where  from 
enoriiious  speculations  in  stocks  and  other  causes  a pressure  for 
money  exists,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  has  in  one  short 
month  increased  ‘‘its  accommodations  to  the  merchants”  more 
than  one  million  of  dollars.  What  now,  honest  lago?  Is  it  not 
time  now  to  turn  round,  and  chastise  this  naughty  bank  for  dar- 
ing to  increase  “its  accommodations  to  the  merchants”  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, New  York  and  Boston? 

Let  us  look  now  at  another  “/ac<”  adopted  by  the  veracious 
Globe.  The  writer  in  the  “Standard”  says,  “the  government 
deposites  are  probably  eight  or  nine  millions  at  this  time.” 
The  “Globe”  has  no  doubt  verified  this  statement  by  examin- 
ing the  returns;  so  candid  and  impartial  an  “official”  would  not 
surely  let  the  public  be  deceived  on  this  point.  But,  let  us  look 
for  ourselves.  The  total  public  deposites  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  in  April  and  May  last  nearly  eight  and  a half  millions, 
are  shown,  by  the  returns,  to  have  been  on  the  first  of  June 
not  quite  six  millions  and  a half,  and  on  the  first  of  July  the  in- 
crease was  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  that, 
during  the  same  month  that  the  public  deposites  increased  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  loans  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  increased,  in  the  three  great  northern  commercial  cities, 
more  than  one  million  of  dollars.  Now,  W’ith  the  knowledge  of 
these  fiicts  which  the  Globe  has,  or  might  and  ought  to  have 
had,  are  not  the  statements  which  it  is  putting  forth  to  the 
country,  under  its  official  character,  (false  and  unfounded  as 
they  are),  sufficient  to  disgust  every  friend  of  truth  and  justice, 
every  plain  and  honest  citizen,  and  every  supporter  even  of  the 
administration,  who  would  not  see  it  and  the  country  disgraced? 
Is  it  not  time  that  those,  whose  official  stations  implicate  them 
with  the  Globe,  should  think  of  what  is  due  to  truth,  to  them- 
selves, to  the  country,  and  not  suffer  misrepre.sentation  to  be 
thus  decked  out  with  the  semblance  of  their  authority? 


It  is  proper  to  add— that  the  “Globe”  has  replied  to  the  “Na- 
tional Intelligencer”  and  said — 

“The  discounts  of  the  bank  appear  under  four  different  names, 
viz:  ‘bills  discounted  on  personal  security,’  ‘bills  discounted  on 
bank  stock,’ ‘bills  discounted  on  other  stocks,’ and ‘domestic 
bills  of  exchange.’ 

“The  ‘accommodations  to  the  merchants,’  are  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  first  description  of  paper.  The  discounts  on 
stocks  belong  almost  exclusively  to  brokers  and  stock  jobbers, 
and  those  on  domestic  bills,  in  a great  measure,  to  men  of  the 
same  description,  and  speculators  of  every  kind.  Now,  let  us 
see  what  has  been  the  amount  of  discounts  on  personal  securi- 
ty, which  includes  the  accommodations  to  the  merchants  at  the 
three  places  and  three  points  of  time  specified  by  the  bank. 

Jan.  1.  June  1.  July  1. 

Boston  ^1,273,237  717,731  767,973 

New  York  4,490,977  4,488,833  4,576,922 

Philadelphia  3,482,159  3,820,827  3,481,824 


^9,246,373  9,027,391  8,826,719 

“Thus  it  appears,  that  instead  of  an  increase  of  two  millions 
in  its  ‘accommodations  to  the  merchants’  at  these  three  points 
since  the  first  of  January  last,  there  has  been  an  actual  curtail- 
ment of  ^419,654;  and  instead  t»f  an  increase  of  more  than  one 
million  within  the  last  month,  there  has  been  a positive  decrease 
of  ^218,982.” 


C(y=“Taking  this  in  its  worst  appearance,  there  is  a seeming 
curtailment  of  only  f419,654  on  the  great  sum  of  ^9,246,373— an 
amount  which  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  has  caused  the  pres- 
sure that  is  spoken  of.  But  in  the  next  paragraph  the  “Globe” 
admits  that  “the  loans  of  all  kinds”  have  been  increased 
^,158,791,  since  the  1st  of  Jan.  last — saying,  however,  that  they 
were  not  made  to  the  “merchants— hut  to  the  stock-jobbers^’— on 
deposites  of  stocks.  The  discounts  on  stocks  have  ptobably 
been  increased — but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  were  made  to 
the  “jobbers.”  If  the  pressure  be  such  as  is  stated,  its  natural 
and  inevitable  effect  is  to  cause  deposites  of  stocks — to  obtain 
discounts  upon  them,  by  real  and  regular  owners  of  stocks — 
suddenly  railed  upon  to  use  the  means  in  possession  to  meet 
the  emergency  of  the  occasion;  and,  as  discounts  on  stocks  are 
the  best  secured,  they  are  riglitly  prefered  when  a pressure  for 
money  exists;  for  we  have  often  seen  the  failure  of  a single 
house  foUow’ed  by  a long  train  of  bankruptcies. 


York,  under  date  of  the  2d  inst.  I enclose  a copy  of  it  for  your 
information.  llespectfully, 

JOSEPH  ANDERSON,  comptroller. 

[copy.] 

Treasury  department,  comptroller’s  offi.ce,  July  2d,  1832. 
Gentlemen — 1 have  received  your  letter  of  the22d  ultimo, 
stating  that  there  had  appeared  in  the  public  prints  a reply  from 
this  office,  to  certain  questions  relative  to  the  operation  of  the 
laws  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  on  wines — which  questions, 
you  say,  from  the  involved  form  in  which  they  were  stated, 
not  being  clearly  understood,  you  submit  the  following  with  a 
view  of  eliciting  an  explanation: 

1.  “Suppose  we  have  wines  in  public  store,  and  under  the 
control  of  the  custom  house  on  the  31st  December,  1833,  and 
imported  before  that  period,  the  duty  secured  on  which  shows 
to  be  more  than  20  per  cent,  by  proof  of  cost,  and  are  not  en- 
titled to  the  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  or  excess  over  20  per  cent, 
by  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833, 1st  section. 

2.  “Does  this  allowance  of  reduction  cut  off  the  right  to  claim 
one-half  the  amount  of  duly  on  the  3d  March,  1834,  as  per  23d 
section  of  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  provided  said  wines  are  still 
retained  in  the  possesion  of  the  officers  of  the  customs?” 

According  to  the  23d  article  of  the  2d  section  of  the  14lh 
July,  1832,  the  duties  on  wines  were  to  be  reduced,  after  the  3d 
March,  1834,  one-half  the  rates  to  which  they  were  previously 
liable;  and  by  the  3d  section  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833,  en- 
titled “an  act  to  explain  and  amend  the  18th  section  of  an  act,” 
&c. — all  wines  remaining  under  the  control  of  the  custom  house 
officers  until  the  3d  of  March,  1834,  were  to  be  subjected  to  no 
higher  duty  than  would  be  demandable  under  the  said  23d  ar- 
ticle of  the  2d  section  of  the  14th  July,  1832. 

But  the  6th  section  of  another  act  passed  on  the  2d  of  March, 
1833,  entitled  “an  act  to  modify  the  act  of  14lh  July,  1832,  and 
all  other  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports,”  repeals  so  much  of 
the  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  and  any  other  act,  as  is  inconsistent 
with  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833. 

As  the  1st  section  of  the  last  mentioned  act,  affects  only  such 
goods,  the  duties  on  wMiich,  by  the  previous  laws,  (whether 
specific  or  ad  valorem),  exceed  20  per  cent.  It  results  that  the 
wines,  the  value  of  which  will  be  such  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  operation  of  that  section,  will  be  excluded  from  the  reduc- 
tion authorised  by  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832— because  as  to 
them,  the  last  mentioned  act  is  repealed,  as  has  already  been 
observed:  and  that  as  so  much  of  that  act  as  relates  to  the 
wines,  the  present  specific  duties  on  which  will  not  be  equal 
to  our  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  per  cent,  has  not  been  repealed, 
they  will  of  course,  be  entitled  to  a reduction,  after  the  3d  of 
March,  1834,  of  one-half  their  present  rates  converted  into  an 
equivalent  ad  valorem  duty. 

I deem  it  proper  to  add,  that  the  subject  of  the  regulation  al- 
luded to  in  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833,  entitled  “an  act  to  ex- 
plain and  amend  the  18th  section  of  an  act,”  &c.  having  been  to 
place  the  importation  of  wines  before  the  4th  of  March,  1834, 
upon  the  same  footing  with  the  importations  which  might  be 
made  subsequently  to  that  day,  it  has  been  considered  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  regulation,  that 
such  wines  imported  before  the  first  of  January,  1834,  and  de- 
posited in  the  custom  house  stores,  as  would  come  within  the 
operation  of  the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  2d  March,  1833,  entitled 
“an  act  to  modify  the  act  of  14th  July,  1832,  and  all  other  acts 
imposing  duties  on  imports,”  to  allow  them  to  be  withdrawn 
from  the  public  stores  after  the  31st  of  December,  1833,  subject 
to  the  same  rates  of  duty  with  similar  wines  which  might  be 
imported  subsequently  to  that  day. 

But  as  the  wines  which  may  be  imported  before  the  3d  of 
March,  1834,  the  present  specific  duties  on  which  will  not  be 
equal  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  20  percent,  will  not  come  with- 
in the  operation  of  the  1st  section  of  the  last  mentioned  act, 
they  will,  of  course,  have  to  remain  deposited  in  the  public 
stores  umil  after  that  day,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  a reduction 
of  one- half  their  present  rates  of  duty,  whereby  they  will  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  similar  wines  which  may  be  import- 
ed subsequently  to  the  3d  of  March,  1834. 

In  favor  of  the  wines  of  France,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  there  is  a discrimination  by  the  convention  of  that  country 
of  the  4th  July,  1831,  which  discrimination  is  also  sanctioned 
by  law.  Respectfully, 

(Signed)  JOS.  ANDERSON,  comptroller. 

ITEMS  AND  SCRAPS. 


TREASURY  INSTRUCTION. 

DDTIF.S  ON  WINES. 

From  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  Herald, 

We  are  indebted  to  a commercial  friend  for  the  following  cor- 
respondence, with  the  remarks  of  the  treasury  department  re- 
lating to  the  duties  on  wines. 

Treasury  department,  comptroller’s  office,  July  12, 1833, 
Gentlemen — I duly  received  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant, 
stating  that  a diversity  of  opinion  appeared  to  prevail  among 
the  importers  of  M.adeira  and  Sherry  wines,  in  relation  to  the 
reduction  of  the  duties,  which,  according  to  the  23d  article  of 
tlie  2d  section  of  the  act  of  I4th  July,  1832,  was  to  take  place  on 
the  3d  of  March,  1834. 

The  views  of  this  office  upon  the  subject,  having  been  fully 
explained  in  a communication  to  Messrs. & — — , of  New 


Trade  of  the  Susquehannah.  Five  respectable  persons  resid- 
ing at  Caftawissa,  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah, 
have  published  a certificate  that  between  the  18th  and  23d  of 
May,  there  floated  down  past  that  village  2,688  arks,  and  3,480 
rafts,  the  latter  with  extra  loading  of  all  kinds  of  produce  equal 
to  5,000  tons  and  upwards.  The  amount  converted  into  ton- 
nage, that  has  passed'this  spring  on  that  branch,  is  estimated  at 
282,600  tons!!! 

A heavy  portion  of  this  property  is  carried  acro.«s  from  Ithaca 
to  Owrgo,  and  will  hereafter  be'  transported  on  the  railway, 
which  will  be  finished  next  spring.  300  wagons  a day,  with 
lumber,  salt  and  plaster,  are  frequently  counted  on  the  road  be- 
tween these  two  places. 

.A  militia  outrage.  One  of  our  most  respectable  citizens,  a 
clerk  in  one  of  the  banks,  and  a member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  was  a few  days  since  suddenly  arrested  by  a militia 
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fine  collfctor,  for  a fine  of  two  dollars,  and  tlirust  into  Arch 
street  prison,  to  the  distress  o(  a large  family,  and  llie  sutiirisc 
and  indignation  of  a large  number  of  friends.  We  shall  endea- 
vor to  ascertain  the  particul.irs  of  this  case,  and  solicit  Irom 
our  fellow  citizens,  all  faels  that  come  to  their  knowledge, 
showing  the  evils  and  barbarity  of  the  present  militia  system, 
pledging  ourselves  from  this  time  forwatd,  to  exercise  every  en- 
ergy for  its  total  abolition,  looking  upon  it  as  we  do,  as  disgrace- 
ful to  the  state  attd  the  age.  [Phil.  Inq. 

Iron  houses.  The  new  process  for  smelting  iron  by  raw  coal 
and  hot  air  blast,  is  pioducing  a great  change  in  iron  trade;  and 
it  is  anticipated  by  good  judges,  that  no  long  period  will  elapse 
before  cast  iron  of  the  quality  known  as  No.  1,  will  be  manu 
factored  at  the  cost  of  about  40s.  or  45s.  the  ton.  When  this 
lakes  place  generally,  it  must  inevitably  produce  an  effect 
which  will  pervade  almost  every  condition  of  society.  Rich 
and  poor  will,  by  degrees,  find  themselves  inclosed  in  iron 
cages;  and  fir  joists,  and  slate  roofs,  will  become  things  t<»  be 
alluded  to  as  betokening  something  venerable  from  antiquity. 
The  introduction  of  iron  into  building  operations  will,  no  doubt 
spread  rapidly,  as  the  price  of  cast  iron  falls;  and,  if  unskilfully 
done  at  the  outset,  we  may  have  a number  of  imperishable  mo- 
numents of  bad  taste  wherever  we  go.  It  is,  therefore,  of  im- 
portance that  good  examples  should  be  given  in  time,  and  that 
architects  should  be  prepared  for  the  change,  so  as  not  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  caprice  or  taste  of  the  workmen  of  the  foun- 
deries.  [Loudon^s  Encyclopadia  of  Architecture. 

Singular  suicides.  The  Pittsburgh  Advocate  says— In  a letter 
received  by  a gentleman  in  this  city,  we  learn  the  following 
facts,  which  occurred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lillie  Beaver,  in 
this  state.  The  letter  states  that  “a  very  singular  case,  or  more 
properly  cases,  of  suicide  took  place  in  this  neighborhood  with- 
in a short  lime  back.  A woman,  whose  name  I do  not  now  re- 
collect, hung  herself  with  a hank  of  yarn — her  sister,  about  two 
weeks  after,  followed  her  example,  with  the  same  hank — and 
two  or  three  days  since,  another  sister  did  the  same.  The 
fourth  is  now  kept  closely  confined,  her  friends  fearing  she  may 
commit  a similar  act.  Last  fall  one  of  the  same  family  hung 
herself,  making  in  all  four  who  have  been  the  means  of  their 
own  deaths,  notie  of  which  can  be  accounted  for  even  by  their 
most  intimate  friends.  They  bore  excellent  characters,  lived  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  and  to  all  appearances  were  living  happily. 

Coalmine  on  fire.  The  singular  spectacle  of  a coal  vein  on 
fire  is  to  be  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Port  Carbon,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Schuylkill  Valley  rail  road.  It  is  supposed 
that  fire  was  communicated  to  the  coal  vein  some  years  ago, 
since  which  it  has  been  in  a state  of  ignition,  smoke  having 
been  seen  at  different  periods  issuing  from  the  ground  in  v.arious 
places.  The  fire  is  distinctly  visible  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  means  of  a shaft.  [Miner’s  Journal. 

Coal  trade.  It  appears  by  the  Ulster  (N.  Y.)  Republican,  that 
during  the  week  ending  on  the  22d  ult.  6.341  tons  5 cwt.  of 
Lackawana  coal  were  received  at  Rondout;  and  during  the 
same  time,  52  vessels.were  loaded  with  this  article,  and  cleared 
from  that  place.  Of  these,  13  were  bound  to  Providence,  7 to 
Boston,  2 to  S.alem,  1 to  Jersey  City,  1 to  Norwich,  1 to  Wil- 
liamsburg, 1 to  Staten  Island,  2 to  Hudson,  1 to  Nantucket,  2 to 
Athens,  2 to  Albany,  1 to  East  Greenwich,  4 to  New  York,  1 to 
Troy,  1 to  Bellville,  N.  J.  1 to  Brooklyn,  1 to  Poughkeepsie,  1 
to  Hartford,  1 to  Bristol,  R.  I.  1 to  Newburgh,  1 to  Haverstraw, 
1 to  Rahway,  2 to  New  Bedford,  1 to  Fall  River,  1 to  New  Ha- 
ven, 1 to  Newport. 

Steam  vessel  of  war.  A Kingston  (Jam.)  paper  of  June  4, 
says — The  Rhadamanthus  steamer,  now  in  this  port,  from 
England,  is  178  feet  in  length;  her  extreme  breadth  46  feet; 
and  her  depth  of  hold  17  feet  10  inches.  The  engines,  two  of 
113  horse  power  each,  are  on  the  largest  scale  ever  manufactur- 
ed, and  the  means  adopted  to  prevent  accidents  from  fire,  are, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  effectual.  The  accommodations  on 
board  are  splendid  and  commodious.  As  a sea  boat,  we  under- 
stand her  qualities  are  excellent,  whether  under  steam  or  can- 
vas. She  encountered  some  very  rough  weather,  without 
much  danger,  when  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  when  other  vessels 
went  on  shore  on  the  French  coast.  She  only  mounts  four 
guns — two  heavy  32  pounders,  and  two  brass  6 pounders.  Her 
original  equipment  was  the  guns  we  have  already  mentioned, 
with  an  eighty-six  pounder  on  the  bow,  and  a sixty-four  pound- 
er astern!”  That  such  a vessel  will  he  most  useful  here,  is  be- 
yond a doubt,  in  transporting  troops  from  head  quarters  to  any 
part  of  the  island  where  they  may  he  required  at  a moment’s 
warning.  The  expense  of  maintaining  her  in  port  will  not  cost 
more  than  an  ordinary  sloop  of  war,  with  120  men;  but  her  con- 
sumption of  coal  per  day,  when  her  steam  is  up,  amounts  to  20 
tons! 

Died  in  Baltimore  On  the  6th  inst.  Francois  Augustin  Du  Bois- 
martin,  aaed  91. 

The  deceased  was  a native  of  Barbesieux,  in  France,  and  was 
educated  for  the  army  where  he  served  until  the  early  part  of 
otir  revolutionary  strugale  with  Great  Britain,  when  inspired  by 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  liberty  then  awakening  in  his  native 
country,  and  informt^d  of  the  difficulties  the  marquis  de  Lafny- 
ette  had  to  encounter  in  obtaining  a conveyance  to  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  he  readily  volunteered  his  services  in  their  cause, 
and  by  procuring  and  fitting  out  the  vessel  which  bore  the 
youthful  patriot  t(*  the  shores  of  America,  hastened  an  event  so 
interesting  in  the  history  of  our  revolution.  On  his  return  to 
France  he  resumed  his  rank  in  the  French  army,  and  subse- 
quently served  in  the  regiment  of  Port  au  Prince,  until  the  dis- 


persion of  the  French  troops  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo, 
when  his  devotion  to  liberal  principles  led  him  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum in  this  country.  Here  by  his  urbanity  and  the  uprightness 
of  his  character  he  secured  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  all 
who  knew  him,  and  by  his  kind  and  gentle  disposition  acquired 
the  lasting  affection  of  those  who  stood  in  the  more  intimate  re- 
lations of  kindred  and  friends. 

Diamond  cut  diamond.  A six  foot  Vermonter  lately  entered  a 
store  on  one  of  our  principal  wharves  in  search  of  employment. 
He  could  do  any  kind  of  chore,  he  said,  and  boasted  much  of  his 
strength.  “Stout  as  you  are,”  said  the  clerk,  “I’ll  bet  $10  you 
cannot  carry  that  hag  of  salt  (pointing  to  a very  large  one)  twice 
across  this  store  and  back  again  and  never  lay  it  down.”  The 
V’ankee  stood  for  a moment  scratching  his  head  and  gazing  at  a 
rope  with  a hook  at  its  end  which  danuled  through  a scuttle, 
and  then  accepted  the  wager.  He  shouldered  the  bag  with  the 
utmost  ease,  carried  it  twice  backward  and  forward,  and  then 
hung  it  upon  the  hook  aforesaid.  “Mister,”  said  he,  “1  guess 
I’ll  trouble  you  for  that  are  ten.  I didn’t  lay  it  down— I hung  it 
up.’’  The  clerk,  much  to  his  dissatisfaction,  handed  over  the 
money,  and  the  Vermonter  left  the  store  saying,  “catch  a wea- 
sel asleep!  Not  so  had  a day’s  work.  Belter  than  chopping 
loirs!”  [Boston  Galaxy. 

Baltimore  vessels.  Our  Baltimore  vessels  continue  to  sustain, 
to  the  full,  their  pre-eminent  reputation  as  fast  sailers.  Our 
builders  have  a certain  tact  in  modelling,  and  our  seamen  in 
sailing  them,  which,  it  would  appear,  has  yet  to  be  acquired 
elsewhere  in  order  to  produce  the  same  results. 

Another  black  poney.  The  new  brig  John  Gilpin,  built  at  Bal- 
timore, left  that  port  in  June,  1832,  for  Canton  and  Valparaiso. 
She  arrived  at  the  latter  port  on  the  16lh  of  March.  Her  pas- 
sage from  Canton  to  Valparaiso  is  said  to  have  been  the  shortest 
ever  made,  and,  as  the  supercargo  states,  both  voyages  were  per- 
formed at  the  average  rate  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight  miles 
a day  ' [AT.  F.  Jour.  Com. 

A thief  in  a church.  William  Avery  (says  the  N.  Y.  Journal 
of  Commercej,  was  on  Friday  tried  in  the  court  of  sessions, 
upon  the  charge  of  having  abstracted  thirty  dollars  from  a lady’s 
reticule  at  church.  The  circumstances  were  as  follotvs.  A 
young  lady  on  entering  St.  John’s  church,  to  attend  a week-day 
lecture,  passed  Avery  on  the  inside,  who  immediately  followed, 
closed  her  pew  door  with  seeming  politeness,  and  look  a seat  in 
the  pew  immediately  back  of  hers.  The  affair  w'as  singular, 
and  attracted  the  notice  of  the  lady,  but  did  not  so  far  awaken 
her  suspicions  as  to  prevent  her  throwing  down  her  reticule 
upon  the  cushion  by  her  side,  notwithstanding  it  contained  a 
wallet  with  thirty  dollars.  After  prayers,  she  was  surprised,  on 
opening  the  reticule,  to  find  the  wallet  lying  on  top  of  her  pock- 
et handkerchief,  and  turned  to  look  for  the  gallant  gentleman, 
but  he  had  decamped,  feeling  no  doubt  quite  sure  of  having  ob- 
tained some  good  at  church. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  however,  he  had  been  too  long  in  set- 
ting his  trap.  A gentleman  in  the  gallery  had  noticed  him  for 
several  weeks  at  church,  and  always  following  some  lady  and 
taking  a seat  behind  her,  as  on  this  occasion.  As  he  was  a 
stranger,  and  had  no  peculiar  marks  of  a praying  man,  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  the  same  ceremony  excited  suspicion.  As 
the  congregation  were  standing,  this  gentleman  saw  Avery, 
while  leaning  over  and  reading  with  apparent  devotion,  reach 
down  and  take  something  from  the  lady’s  seat,  examine  it,  pass 
his  hand  to  his  own  pocket,  and  then  lay  back  what  he  had 
taken  up.  The  gentleman  interpreted  the  whole  in  a moment, 
and  came  down  at  once  to  secure  the  stranger’s  arrest.  But  he 
was  gone.  A young  lady  in  the  opposite  gallery,  also  had  a full 
view  of  the  whole  affair.  The  gentleman  had  marked  the  ap- 
pearance of  Avery,  and  three  weeks  afterwards  saw  and  recog- 
nized him,  and  secured  his  arrest.  On  the  trial,  Avery  managed 
his  own  cause  with  tact,  exhibiting  good  mental  resources,  and 
notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  the  testimony,  and  with- 
out offering  any  witnesses  himself,  undertook  to  maintain  his 
innocence.  He  appealed  earnestly  to  the  jury  on  the  value  of 
liberty  and  besought  them  not  to  deprive  him  of  so  great  a bles- 
sing to  gratify  the  combination  of  fanatics  which  had  been  form- 
ed for  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  man.  But  all  in  vain.  The  jury 
returned  a verdict  of  guilty,  and  he  will  go— not  to  church  ex- 
actly, yet  where  he  will  enjoy  one  continued  .Sing  Sing. 

Egyptian  newsjmper.  A journal  is  now  published  at  Alexan- 
dria, under  the  title  of  Miszer  Wekaiesi  (Egyptian  news')  the 
vignette  of  this  paper,  in  opposition  to  the  Ottoman  crescent, 
presents  half  a sun,  shining  forth  from  behind  a pyramid,  on  the 
side  of  which  stands  a flourishing  young  palm  tree.  On  the  left 
of  the  vignette  are  these  words — “Printed  at  the  office  of  the 
Divan  of  Events  in  the  Royal  Castle.”  This  paper,  which  is  in 
the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages,  gives  no  political  news,  but 
is  confined  to  civil  and  military  subjects,  which  have  merely  a 
local  interest. 

A western  comparison.  Mr.  Webster  talks  of  making  the  tour 
of  the  west  this  summer.  Let  him  come.  We  know  of  no  man 
who  would  be  more  cordially  received  among  those  who  “whip 
their  weight  in  wild  cats,”  than  the  boxing  “giant,”  who  hand- 
ed nullification  back  to  its  champion  in  the  same  predicament 
that  enl.  Crocket  returned  his  last  plate  to  the  servant  at  the 
president’s  levee — handsomely  licked,  out.  [Ohio  paper. 

Old  limes!  Great  fire  in  Boston  in  1760.  From  the  Boston 
Mercantile  Journal.  On  the  20th  of  March,  1760,  a fire  broke 
out  in  Washington  street,  in  this  city,  which  extended  into 
State  and  Water  streets  and  destroyed  174  houses  and  175 
shops,  being  nearly  a tenth  part  of  the  town.  The  sufferers 
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w»!rR  directoil,  by  the  town  authorities,  to  band  in  a statement 
of  their  several  losses;  and  from  tliis  curious  collection  of  old 
docmiients  w(!  select  the  followin';  specimens: 

‘^Lost  alt  ye  late  tier  March.  20  1700  & 60. 


A nu  pear  of siase  - - _ . £io 

A clorth  riden  whod  - - - -15 

Linning  - - - - . lo 

qniled  cott  - - _ _ _ 4 

A goun  - - - _ _ 5 

2 p.aer  of  hoess  - - - _ _ 3 

4 paer  of  sbous  _ . _ _ _ 5 

4 ivery  stic  fanns  -----  3 

£.56 

Martha  Bolkeley.” 
“Elisebeth  Bickmors  Los  in  ye  Lat  fier. 

Wone  Bed  . . . . £30 

Wone  Ovel  Table  _ _ _ - 8 

Wone  Bras  Oittel  - - - - 10 

Wone  Scillet  -----  1 

And  Oatber  Sinol  Artukels  - - - 3 


£52” 

The  next  morceau  appears  to  represent  the  damage  done  to  a 
cordwainer: 

“Boston  Aprer  4 1760  A Count  of  wliot  (.  lost  in  .the  fier  of 
Bots  and  tales  add  stufe  as  nere  As  i Can  Cercorlate  was  the 
hole  was  tenn  Povvnd  thurteene  and  atepenc  Lorful  munny 
£1013  8 Mosys  Collier.” 

Very  strange.  A New  York  paper  says — While  one  of  the 
ships  recently  arrived  from  New  Orleans  was  on  the  passage,  it 
became  necessary  to  open  the  scuttle  into  the  run,  when  the 
passengers  were  appalled  by  the  sight  of  a black  woman  and 
new  born  infant  lying  upon  the  floor,  both  dead.  No  one  had 
any  knowledge  of  such  a person  having  been  on  board,  and  it 
was  matter  of  earnest  inquiry  who  she  could  possibly  be.  At 
length  suspicion  fell  upon  the  steward,  a colored  man,  who  has 
a family  in  this  city.  The  run  of  a ship  is  under  the  charge  of 
the  steward,  being  used  as  a store  room,  and  communicating 
with  his  department.  This  scene  was  suspected  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  bis  criminal  indulgences,  and  an  effort  to  remove  the  ob- 
ject of  them  to  this  city  in  a clandestine  manner.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly put  in. confinement,  to  await  a legal  examination. 

Dutch  trade  vnth  London.  The  following  is  the  return  which 
Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  moved  for  on  the  8th  inst.  and  which 
was  laid  on  the  table  of  the  house  of  commons  on  Monday:  “An 
account  of  the  number  of  British  and  foreign  vessels,  with  the 
aggregate  amount  of  their  respective  tonnage,  which  cleared  at 
the  cu.3tom  house,  London,  for  ports  in  Holland,  from  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1832,  to  Gth  November,  1832:  British  ships,  218;  tons,  25,319. 
Foreign  ships,  117;  tons,  16,343.  A similar  account  from  6ih 
November,  1832,  to  25th  April,  1833:  British  ships,  0;  tons,  0; 
foreign  ships,  84;  tons,  9,885. 

Hydrophohia.  Died,  of  Hydrophobia,  on  the  28th  of  June,  at 
9 o’clock,  P.  M.  Anne,  daiighterof  Robert  Mitchell,  of  St.  Jones’s 
Neck,  in  Kent  county,  Delaware,  in  the  17th  year  of  her  age. 

The  deceased  complained,  from  the  Monday  previous  to  her 
death,  of  an  aching  throughout  her  system,  accompanied  with  a 
vague  feeling  of  anxiety  and  apprehension.  She  attended,  ne- 
vertheless, to  her  work,  as  usual,  until  Wednesday  afternoon 
about  3 o’clock,  when,  upon  going  to  the  well  for  drink,  the 
spasmodic  sensation  produced  by  the  approach  of  water,  gave 
the  first  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  malady  by  which  she 
was  attacked.  From  that  period  her  spasms  gradually  increas- 
ed in  frequency  and  violence,  and  were  accompanied  with  se- 
vere pains  in  her  head  and  the  lower  part  of  her  breast. 

The  family  never  suspected  the  nature  of  her  disease  until  the 
morning  of  the  day  upon  which  she  died;  when,  upon  being 
asked  by  one  of  them  if  she  had  not  been  bitten  by  a dog,  she 
replied  that  she  had  not  been  bitten,  but  that  she  had  allowed  a 
little  dog,  which  had  subsequently  run  off,  and  been  killed  as 
mad,  to  lick  a small  sore,  produced  by  a scratch,  upon  her  heel; 
medical  aid  was  then  resorted  to  for  the  first  time. 

The  deceased  appeared  to  retain  her  senses  perfectly  through- 
out her  illness,  and  evinced  not  the  slightest  dispo.«ition  to  in- 
jure any  one  in  attendance.  She  lived  twenty-eight  days  from 
the  period  when  the  virus  is  supposed  to  have  been  conimuni- 
cated — five  days  from  the  commencement  of  her  indisposition — 
and  fifty  hours  after  the  convulsive  sensations  at  sight  of  water, 
gave  the  first  clue  to  the  nature  of  her  disease. 

United  States.  The  Edinburgh  review,  in  an  article  relative 
to  Stuart’s  Travels  in  the  United  States,  after  speaking  of  the 
unexampled  progress  of  population  and  civilization  in  America, 
holds  the  following  language  respecting  the  causes  that  have 
produced  such  astonishing  effects;  which  we  commend  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader. 

“The  truth  is,  that  every  man  in  America  is  instructed,  reads 
the  newspapers,  and  takes  a part  in  the  prevailing  political  discus- 
sions. The  hotels  and  public  houses  have  all  a pretty  good  as- 
sortment of  books;  much  better,  at  least,  th.an  the  trash  usually 
met  with  in  such  places  in  this  country.  The  universal  diffusion 
o f education  is,  in  fact,  the  grand,  the  distinguished  excellence  of 
America.  It  is  this  that  has  rendered  the  terms,  mob  or  rabble, 
inapplicable  even  to  the  dregs  of  her  citizens  in  the  northern 
states;  and  fits  them  for  enjoying,  without  abusing,  the  freest 
institutions.  Had  the  tenth  part  of  the  sum  been  expended  in 
establishing  schools  in  Ireland  that  has  been  thrown  away  in 
supporting  a priesthood  detested  by  the  people,  that  country 


would  not  have  been  in  the  disgraceful  state  in  which  it  now  is. 
Arnl  what  but  the  want  of  education  ha.s  drawn  recruits  to  the 
standard  of  tswing.^  and  made  our  laborers  believe  that  the  de- 
struction of  their  employers’  property  was  the  best  means  of 
augmcniing  their  wages.”’ 

Ktiquette  of  the  French  bar.  During  a recent  trhal  in  Paris,  as 
an  advocate  was  preparing  to  take  his  seat  upon  the  counsel’s 
bench,  he  was  rudely  seized  by  the  collar,  by  one  of  the  muni- 
cipal guards.  A struggle  ensued,  and  upon  being  liburated,  the 
advocate  immediately  complained  to  the  president  of  the  court 
of  the  outrage  ujion  his  person.  The  judge  called  upon  the  peace 
officer  to  account  for  his  having  thus  created  a riot,  who  at- 
tempted to  justify  himself  by  pointing  out  that  the  barrister  had 
violated  the  regulations  as  to  costume,  by  presenting  himself  iq 
a pair  of  gray  pantaloons  and  black  stock.  The  president,  how- 
ever, inforuu:d  this  self  constituted  master  of  the  ceremonies 
that  he  had  exceeded  his  province,  and  dismissed  him,  with  a 
severe  reprimand  for  his  f»resum|»tion. 

France.  A magnificent  undertaking  is  in  contemplation  by 
the  French  government — the  formation  of  a grand  line  of  rail- 
ways from  Paris  to  Rouen,  Havre,  Lyons  and  Marseilles.  The 
government  have,  with  this  intent,  already  demanded  a vote  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  preliminary  surveys.  This  i.s 
part  of  a vote  of  four  millions  sterling  just  taken  for  the  comple- 
tion of  public  edifices  and  monuments,  canals  and  military  roads 
in  La  Vendee.  Amongst  the  former  are  the  finishing  of  the  tri- 
umphal arch  De  L’Etoile,  £88,000;  the  church  of  the  Magdalen, 
£112,600;  the  pantheon,  £90,000;  the  museum  de  natural  his- 
tory, £96,000;  new  buildings  for  the  grande  bibliotheqne, 
£230,000,  royal  school  of  the  fine  arts,  £76,000;  cathedral  of 
St  Denies,  £60,000;  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  £8,000. 

Patriotism  of  the  clergy  during  the  revolutionary  war.  Two 
ministers’  sons,  in  the  county  ofEssex,  whose  fathers  were  out 
in  the  great  struggle  for  American  liberty  and  independence, 
met  not  long  since.  After  talking  over  some  of  the  events  of 
that  period,  one  says  to  the  other,  “I  believe  my  father  did  more 
than  any  other  minister  in  the  state.”  “How  so?”  says  the 
other,  “what  did  he  do?”  “Why,  he  sent  three  son.s  into  the 
field.”  The  other  replied,  “my  father  did  more;  he  went  him- 
self, and  took  forir  with  him.”  [SaZem  Gazette. 

Longevity.  I'here  are  now  living  in  Charleston,  (S.  C.)  three 
individuals,  who  transact  their  own  busine.'<s  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, (and  in  two  of  the  instances,  the  business  of  others),  of 
the  following  ages:  95,  85,80 — 260.  It  is  remarkable  that  two 
of  the  three  are  the  direct  descendants  of  Hugonauts,  exiled 
after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  1685.  There  were 
living  in  1809,  a lady,  the  mother  of  .34  live  born  children,  who 
never  had  twin.?  but  once:  one  with  28-r-nine  over  100  years, 
(oldest  110),  and  that  nine  centarians  died  since  1797  (the  old- 
est 114).  Refer  to  2d  Ramsay’s  History  of  South  Carolina,  1809. 

[Weic  Haven  Herald. 

AWFUL  SHIPWRECKS. 

A considerable  number  of  vessels  have  been  lost  in  the  ice,  in 
the  St.  Lawrence,  since  the  opening  of  the -navigation  this  year, 
and  several  hundreds  of  persons  have  perished  in  consequence. 
The  following  description  of  one  of  these  wrecks  may  shew  the 
character  of  the  whole. 

Wreck  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake.  We  have  had  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Robert  Davidson,  from  the  vicinity  of  Moneymore, 
county  of  Londonderry,  one  of  the  surviving  passengers  of  the 
unfortunate  crew  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  from  Belfast,  from 
whom  we  learn  that  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  passengers  brought 
to  duebec  whose  names  were  given  in  a previous  number, 
twenty-one  were  carried  safely  into  Saint  Johns,  N.  F.  and  one 
carried  home  to  England. 

On  the  morning  of  the  11th  May,  the  weather  being  calm,  the 
vessel  was  surrounded  with  ice.  The  passengers  discovered  a 
number  of  human  beings,  about  eleven  in  number  on  the  ice, 
some  standing,  some  lying  and  some  sitting.  They  implored 
the  captain  to  permit  them  to  put  out  with  a boat  for  their  re- 
lief; but  he  being  in  a state  of  intoxication  refused  to  do  so.  In 
less  than  half  an  hour  after  these  unfortunates  had  disappeared, 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake  was  struck  with  the  ice  and  went  down, 
as  before  stated  in  about  25  minutes. 

The  captain  put  out  from  the  vessel  in  the  long  boat,  and  our 
informant  finding  the  boat  about  to  leave,  jumped  overboard 
with  his  wife  and  child,  and  swam  to  the  boat,  the  child  was 
lost,  but  the  parents  were  saved.  There  were  in  all,  32  per- 
sons in  the  boat,  (without  oars),  with  the  captain  who  after 
two  days  fell  in  with  the  Harvest  Home,  of  Newcastle,  came 
alongside  and  nearly  all  of  them  got  on  board;  but  immediately 
discovered  her  captain  and  crew  hastening  into  their  boat  at  the 
stern  as  she  was  sinking  rapidly.  Captain  Grant  then  pu.^hed 
off  with  his  boat,  leaving  thirteen  of  his  fellow  sufferers  on  the 
sinking  vessel,  and  putting  out  with  the  19  in  a boat,  and  had 
safely  weathered  out  two  days  with  32  on  board  without  oars. 
Our  informant  having  found  two  oars  and  a bag  of  biscuit  on 
board  the  Harvest  Home,  held  them  up  and  stipulated  to  be 
taken  on  board  for  giving  the  valuable  articles;  but  the  moment 
they  were  thrown  into  the  boat,  captain  Grant  pushed  off",  and 
left  him.  Four  young  men  then  jumped  from  the  bowsprit  of 
the  Harvest  Home,  and  swam  to  the  boat,  but  they  were  not 
taken  in,  when  they  laid  hold  of  the  edge  of  the  boat  he  struck 
their  hand  with  the  oar  till  they  could  not  retain  their  grip  any 
longer,  and  on  their  renewing  their  hold  with  the  uninjured 
hand,  the  oar  was  used  in  the  same  manner,  till  they  sunk  to 
rise  no  more;  two  of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  thus  perished 
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were  named  John  Wilson  and  John  Tnrm'r.  It  ounhl  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  at  this  time  there  were  tliirt(*en  persons  less 
in  the  boat,  than  during  the  two  previous  days,  and  she  was 
provided  with  two  oars  and  bisenit. 

The  sntfeiers  abandoned  on  tlie  deck  of  the  Harvest  Home, 
lannehed  one  of  her  boats,  yet  remaining  on  deck  and  pul  away 
from  the  'inking  vessel.  The  ea[)tain  refused  to  put  back,  to 
instruct  or  assist  tlieitt  in  launching  the  boat,  tliongh  imploringly 
entreated  to  do  so.  As  soon  as  the  Harvest  Home  was  aliandon- 
ed,  captaiii  Grant  put  back  to  her,  and  took  several  articles  out 
of  the  wreck,  but  upon  perceiving  the  boat  in  which  our  infor 
mant  was  approaching,  he  called  out  to  those  on  deck,  “there 
they  are — come  down,”  and  getting  all  into  the  boat,  rowed 
away.  Our  infoimant  remained  in  the  open  boat  for  five  days, 
weather  very  cold,  half  clothed,  s»>me  of  the  females  having  no 
wearing  apparel,  hut  chemise  and  petticoat,  and  was  picked  up 
by  the  Messenger,  captain  Stabbs,  who  also  picked  up  the  jolly 
boat  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  in  which  were  the  mate  and  seven 
others,  making  in  all  twenty  one  persons.  J'he  captain  of  the 
Messenger  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  waited  on  them 
and  prescribed  for  them,  placing  every  comfort  his  vessel  afford- 
ed at  their  command.  'J'he  steward  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
lost  both  his  legs  by  the  frost,  and  several  of  the  survivors  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  cold. 

Our  informant  declares  that  at  the  time  of  the  accident  the 
captain  and  second  mate  were  intoxicated,  and  that  the  person 
on  watch  was  not  on  look  out,  but  laid  on  his  breast  on  the 
deck,  talking  through  the  hatchway  to  the  passengers  below. 
The  whole  number  of  passengers  was  23.5  not  including  infants 
on  the  breast.  The  wljple  number  saved  is  36,  making  the  loss 
of  lives  to  exceed  two  hundred.  [ Montreal  Herald. 

— 

YANKEE  MANAGEMENT. 

From  the  Portland  Advertiser. 

Our  southern  brethern  are  perplexed  to  know  how  it  is,  that 
they  with  rich  land,  a warm  sun,  and  staple  productions  giving 
an  income  of  from  four  to  twenty  percent,  are  becoming  poor  and 
cashless,  while  we  Yankees  are  becoming  rich,  and  are  having 
money,  if  not  in  abundance,  at  least  as  much  as  is  necessary.  If 
they  would  come  among  us,  and  study  our  economy,  the  an- 
swer would  soon  strike  them.  One  little  instance  is  no  bad 
example  of  that  Yankee  economy  and  skill  that  turns  all  things, 
even  the  worst,  to  advantage. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  in  many  parts  of  our 
state,  our  schoolmasters  are  not  only  “boarded  round,”  so  as  to 
save  the  drawing  the  pay  of  the  schoolmaster’s  board  from  the 
school  fund — that  is,  the  schoolmaster  is  boarded  a wneek  here 
and  three  days  there,  according  to  the  number  of  children — but 
that  the  school  master  is  often  “bid  off”  or  “put  up  at  auction,” 
as  are  our  paupers — and  the  lowest  bidder  in  the  district  takes 
him,  as  the  highest  bidder  takes  an  article  at  a regular  auction. 

The  writer  of  this  article,  when  preparing  to  be  a college  boy, 
being  short  of  funds,  and  with  no  other  means  of  getting  money 
than  by  keeping  school,  hired  out  as  a schoolmaster  for  ten 
dollars  a month.  This  was  all  the  school  district  could  well 
afford  to  give,  as  their  fund  was  small;  and  even  with  this  small 
sum  given,  it  was  necessary  to  board  the  schoolmaster  as  cheap 
as  .possible.  The  school  committee,  therefore,  called  the  dis- 
trict together,  into  a new,  neat,  convenient  and  comfortable 
schoolhouse,  aud  in  his  piesence,  a scene  of  this  sort  took 
place. 

Auctioneer — “What  will  you  take  him  for.^” 

1st  bidder — “One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  a week.” 
Auctioneer — “Onedollartwenty-five,one  dollar  twenty  five.” 
2d  Bidder — “One  dollar  twelve  cents  and  a half.” 

3d  Bidder — “One  dollar.” 

Auctioneer — “One  dollar,  who’ll  take  him  for  less  than  a dol- 
lar.’ One  dollar,  one  dollar,  any  body  less?  Who  speaks?” 

4th  Bidder — “Seventy  five  cents.” 

5th  Bidder — Seventy  cents.” 

And  thus  the  bids  went  on,  the  auctioneer  exclaiming  as 
usual  in  the  mean  time,  till  the  schoolmaster  was  bid  off  at 
forty  cents  per  week!  Yes,  the  lowest  bidder  took  him  to 
board  for  forty  cents  per  week.  On  going  home  with  this  bidder, 
a sociable  happy  man,  whose  house  had  more  comforts  aud 
luxuries  than  nine- tenths  of  the  houses  of  the  rich  planters  in 
the  interior  of  the  southern  country,  and  whose  table  was  as 
good  as  many  sit  down  at,  paying  fourteen  dollars  a week  for 
board,  the  writer  held  the  following  dialogue: 

“How  on  earth  can  you  afford  to  board  me  for  forty  cents  a 
week?” 

Answer — “I  make  money  by  it,  and  have  your  company  in  the 
bargain.” 

“How  so?” 

Answer — “Why,  you  will  board  with  me  fourteen  weeks. — 
The  whole  pay  for  board  will  be  .jjio  60.  My  taxes  are  a little 
over  six  dollars.  Now,  I have  bread  enough,  meat  enough, 
poultry  enough,  cider  enough,  in  short  enough  and  more  than 
enough  of  every  thing  necessary  to  eat  and  drink.  I have 
enough  of  every  thing  but  money.  All  I want  of  money  is  to 
pay  my  taxes.  But,  in  order  to  raise  these  six  dollars,  if  I do 
not  get  a town  order  for  your  board,  I must  make  a journey  to 
Portland,  or  to  Bath,  with  three  times  the  produce  you  will  eat, 
and  from  all  this  I find  it  difficult  to  raise  six  dollars  in  cash. 
Therefore  I make  money  in  keeping  you  to  eat  this  produce, 
and  have  your  company,  these  long  winter  evenings,  in  the 
bargain.  Thus  you  see,  I am  interested  at  boarding  you  even  at 
forty  cents  per  week.” 


Now,  we  give  this  to  all  our  southern  brethren,  as  a specimen 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  Yankees  live,  and  thrive.  Let  them 
do  likewise,  and  theircountry  will  he  the  richest  and  the  happiest 
on  the  globe.  Here  we  are  shivering  in  summer,  with  corn  but 
three  inches  high  to  the  mo>t,  while  they  are  enjoying  the  bless- 
ings of  midsummer,  and  have  com  almost  ready  for  the  harvest. 
— »+•— 

THE  LOCOMOTIVE  “ATLANTIC.” 

To  the  editor  of  the  Baltimore  G-azette; 

Sir — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article,  going  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers,  describing  the  docomotive  engine, 
used  on  the  Saratog:\  and  Albany  rail  road.  It  is  stated  that 
this  engine  cau  take  fifteen  tons  at  the  speed  of  seventeen  miles  in 
the  hour.  I have,  of  late,  often  travelled  in  the  train  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  engine  with  Cooper’s  vertical  boiler,  used  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road — constructed  originally  at  York, 
Pa.  and  modified  and  brought  to  its  present  perfection  since  it 
has  been  in  use  here.  An  account  of  it.s  powers  may  not  be 
unacceptable — and  I am  induced  to  offer  it  in  consenuence  of 
reading  the  above  mentioned  article.  'J’he  “Atlantic”  has  been 
running  continually  for  the  last  3 or  4 months,  from  Baltimore 
to  the  foot  of  the  inclined  planes,  a distance  of  40  miles,  and 
hack  again,  the  same  day.  Upon  this  portion  of  the  road,  thirty- 
three  miles  are  ascending,  at  various  grades,  of  from  ten  to  forty 
feet  per  mile,  exceeding,  in  the  ascent,  20  feet,  per  mile  on  the 
average,  and  the  whole  forty  miles,  is  almost  a constant  succes- 
sion of  curves,  of  400  feet  radius,  and  upwards.  Upon  this  road 
the  Atlantic  has  drawn,  on  the  outward,  or  ascending  trip,  thirty 
tons,  at  the  least,  at  the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  per  hour — witii 
only  15  tons,  her  practicable  speed  exceeds  any  safe  limit  on  a 
curved  road.  The  Atlantic  has  drawn  92  tons  on  a level,  at  the 
speed  of  9 miles  to  the  hour,  and  has  brought  seventy-two  tons 
from  the  half-way  house,  (6  miles),  to  Baltimore,  at  a rate  of  J2 
miles  to  the  hour,  on  the  level  parts  of  the  road;  p.assing  two 
summits,  of  16  feel  per  mile,  for  a half  mile,  each  at  the  rate  of 
six  miles  an  hour.  The  train  which  recently  brought  in  the 
president  weighed  forty  tons,  and  passed  over  the  same  distance 
at  the  average  speed  of  15  miles  to  the  hour.  The  power  of  the 
engine  is  such  as  to  overcome  the  adhesion  of  the  bearing 
wheels,  of  soft  metal  on  dry  rails,  with  4 tons  weight  resting  on 
them — in  other  words,  when  too  great  a weight  is  attached  to 
the  engine,  or  too  steep  an  ascent  attempted  with  her,  the 
wheels  fly  round  on  the  rails,  without  moving  the  car.  This 
shews  the  ample  supply  of  the  steam — and  in  a new  engine, 
now  building  it  is  designed  to  couple  the  wheels,  so  as  to  employ 
the  adhesion  of  all  four,  with  the  view  to  render  the  superabun- 
dant steam  available.  7’he  motion  of  the  piston  compared  with 
that  of  the  wheels,  or  progressive  motion  of  the  engine  is  as  1 to 
5^.  'fhe  only  fuel  employed  is  anthracite  coal,  which  burns 
without  any  difficulty,  and  it  is  believed  with  more  economy 
and  convenience  than  any  other.  The  trip,  of  80  miles  per  day, 
is  performed  with  one  ton  of  it.  Although  this  engine  is  the 
first  of  this  peculiar  construction,  and  the  first  that  has  com- 
pletely succeeded  in  burning  the  anthracite,  yet— in  the  small 
amount  of  its  repairs,  and  the  quantity  of  work  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  performing — it  is  believed  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
any  engine  that  has  yet  been  made.  I am,  sir,  your’s  respect- 
fully. A FRIEND  TO  THE  DSE  OF  STEAM  ON  RAIL  ROADS. 

—...»e®  »<♦«—— 

HOLT’S  FOUNTAIN— NEW  YORK. 

The  facts  stated  in  the  following  articles  are  of  general  im- 
portance— and  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  the  particulars  stated. 

New  York,  July  8. — We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  persever- 
ing endeavors  of  Mr.  Holt  to  obtain  water  by  boring  have  at 
length  been  crowned  with  success.  About  the  middle  of  last 
week,  the  person  engaged  in  boring  was  delighted  to  find  that 
he  had  struck  a stratum  of  limestone,  from  which  he  predicted 
that  he  should  find  water  in  three  or  four  days.  On  Friday  af- 
ternoon, the  drill  which  had  been  sinking  with  increased  rapidi- 
ty since  it  entered  the  limestone,  suddenly  dropped  about  two 
feet  at  a single  blow,  and  then  struck  upon  a very  hard  rock 
below.  Immediately  a strong  current  of  water  arose,  and  there 
is  reason  to  hope  it  may  prove  to  be  of  the  desired  quality.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  so  copious  that  it  will  afford  a constant  sup- 
ply of  as  much  as  can  pass  through  the  pipe,  which  is  about 
three  inches  in  diameter.  On  this  point,  however,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty,  until  the  water  ce.ases 
to  be  affected  by  the  foreign  matter  introduced  into  the  passage. 
The  two  or  three  feet  through  which  the  drill  dropped,  is  no 
doubt  a brook  or  fountain;  and  the  fact  of  a flint  rock  or  some- 
thing like  it,  underneath,  promises  well.  The  boring  will  now  be 
discontinued.  We  understand  that  no  vein  of  water  of  any  mag- 
nitude had  been  struck  since  entering  the  rock  about  130  feet  be- 
low the  surface.  Some  water,  we  believe,  was  obtained  before 
entering  the  rock,  but  it  was  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  cost  of 
the  undertaking  cannot  be  le.«s  than  ;P,000  or  $3,000.  It  has 
been  in  progress  nearly  two  years. 

['Fhe  drill  had,  within  the  last  six  months,  penetrated  640  feet 
in  depth,  of  which  510  feet  are  of  solid  rock.  So  much  (or  per- 
severance.'] 

Pure  TYater. — The  important  fact,  which  we  mentioned  on 
Monday,  that  of  Mr.  Holt,  having  stricken  a fissure,  at  the  depth 
of  more  than  500  feet  of  rock,  by  which  it  is  made  certain  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  city  may  be  supplied  with  pure  water  (pro- 
vided that  now  found,  proves  to  be  such),  is  a subject  of  con- 
versation, and  congratulation  among  our  citizens.  We  have 
been  consequently  induced  to  make,  of  Mr.  Holt’s  engineer, 
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some  inquiries  on  the  subject.  Tlie  digging  of  the  earth  com- 
menced 22  months  ago,  and  we  learn,  that  at  the  depth  of  40  or 
50  feet,  a vein  of  fresh,  hut  impure  water  was  found,  which 
induced  Mr.  II.  t<»  go  farther  down.  When  he  had  dug  to  130 
feet,  he  came  to  a rock,  on  tlie  surface  of  which  flowed  water, 
as  salt  or  sailer  than  ocean  water.  Not  succeeding  in  his  pur- 
suit, he  was  induced  to  apply  the  drill,  which  has  been  at  con- 
stant work  a large  portion  of  the  lime.  Highland  day,  wronght 
by  a steam  engine,  till  Saturday  last.  In  this  vast  depth,  which 
is  as  great  as  any  perforation  on  record,  the  engineer  believes 
bis  tool  has  been  applied  to  a solid  rock,  as  hard  as  granite  and 
gneiss  could  form  it,  w'ilhoul  once  penetrating  a stratum.  The 
quality  of  the  rock  during  the  last  three  or  four  months  woik 
has  heen  found  to  be  nearly  as  hard  as  flint;  and  some  estimate 
of  the  labor  performed  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  the 
drill  did  not  descend  more  than  8 or  10  inches  a day  during  the 
whole  lime  in  which  it  has  been  employed. 

We  further  learn  from  the  engineer  that  the  pipe  which  was 
inserted  into  the  surface  of  the  lock  was  not  iiro|ierly  secured 
against  the  flood  of  salt  water  that  continues  to  pass  over  it,  and 
which  rises  in  the  lube  to  the  ocean’s  level.  This  fact  may 
account  for  the  fresh  water  now  found,  not  rising  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  mingling  as  it  probably  does,  and  passing  off  in  the 
same  vein  through  which  the  salt  water  flows. 

It  is  intended  immediately  to  apply  tlie  proper  remedy  .against 
the  salt  water  flood,  till  which  time  it  will  be  impossible  to  lest 
the  quality  of  that  from  the  fissure.  This  will  be  effected  as 
soon  as  the  proper  instruments  can  be  made,  and  we  shall  be 
happy  to  make  a favorable  report — of  which  we  have  no  doubt. 

While  on  the  subject,  we  may  as  well  say  a word  in  regard  to 
the  great  inconvenience  wliich  such  an  establishment  as  the 
hotel  of  Mr.  Holt  suffers  for  the  want  of  pure  water.  He  em- 
ploys constantly  three  men,  each  with  a horse  and  cart,  owned 
by  himself,  and  two  others  whom  he  hires,  to  bring  him  water 
from  Traphagan’s  well,  more  than  two  miles  from  his  house,  at 
an  expense  of  eight  dollars  a day.  This  water  is  emptied  into 
four  cisterns,  holding  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  hogsheads, 
and  his  daily  consumption  fur  drinking,  booking,  and  washiiii!,  is 
twenty-four  hogsiie.ads.  [New  York  Gazette. 

From  the  Commercial  Advertiser. 

Holt’s  castle.— Mr.  Holt  has  found  water  at  the  depth  of  six 
hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  says  that 
limestone  was  found  there — but  it  is  not  so.  It  is  mica  slate. 
It  also  speaks  about  a flint  rock  there,  but  this  is  all  verbiage — 
it  is  mica  slate.  The  fissure  is  large,  and  the  water  abundant. 
Its  quality  is  not  yet  known,  though  I think  it  will  prove  to  be 
good.  It  rises  within  a few  feet  of  the  surface,  and  not  above 
it,  which  proves  that  it  does  not  enter  the  rock  at  any  point 
higher  th.an  this.  Thus  much  to  satisfy  distant  geologists  as  to 
the  geology  of  this  place.  The  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks 
this  will  cost  as  much  as  two  thousand  dollars — had  it  said 
twenty  thousand,  it  would  probably  have  come  quite  as  near 
the  truth.  The  one  in  Bleecker  street,  as  Mr.  Disbrow  told  me, 
cost  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  that  does  not  begin  to  be  as  ex- 
pensive as  this.  Holt’s  castle  may  now  be  called  the  “fodntain 
INN.”  - A.  S. 

Mr.  Holt  informs  us,  that  he  has  not  only  ascertained  that  the 
supply  of  the  fountain  will  be  abundant,  but  that  the  water  has 
been  tried,  and  proved  to  be  of  a pure,  soft,  and  excellent  qua- 
lity. 

ELECTIONEERING  IN  VERMONT. 

Two  conventions,  one  national  republican,  the  other  con- 
sisting of  friends  of  the  administration,  lately  met  at  Montpelier. 
In  the  former,  a committe.-!  reported,  that  they  had  conferred 
with  a committee  of  the  Jackson  convention,  and  had  agreed 
with  them  relative  to  the  mode  of  nominating  a union  ticket  for 
state  officers.  The  Jackson  convention  were  to  nominate  can- 
didates for  governor  and  four  counsellors,  and  the  national  re- 
publican for  lieut.  governor,  treasurer,  and  eight  counsellors. 
This  mode  was  adopted  by  both  conventions,  and  Ezra  Meech 
was  nominated  in  both  for  governor,  Jedediah  H.  Harris  for 
lieut.  governor,  Benjamin  Swan  for  treasurer,  and  twelve  other 
gentlemen  for  counsellors. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

Perkinsville  June  8, 1833. 

“To  the  hon.  Ezra  Meech — 

“Sir— At  this  period  of  our  political  affairs,  when  our  party 
feelings  have  become  calmed,  after  the  late  presidential  con- 
test, we  can  look  around  more  dispassionately,  and  without  a 
reference  to  the  struggles  that  have  past,  and  select  such  men 
as  we  deem  most  fit  to  entrust  with  the  government  of  our 
state  affairs.  With  a party  whose  motto  is  proscription,  we 
cannot,  will  not  unite;  but  with  a party  whose  opinions  upon 
!the  great  and  leading  interests  of  our  country  agree  with  ours 
we  would  go  heart  and  hand,  and  by  the  success  of  an  union 
ticket,  place  Vermont,  again,  on  a footing  with  the  other  states 
of  itbe  union,  where  she  may  no  longer  be  a bye  word  and  a 
jest  for  the  fallacy  of  her  opinions,  and  the  infatuation  of  her 
sons. 

“Believing  that  such  a ‘consumation  is  devoutly  to  be  wished’ 
andthat  through  the  agency  of  our  enlightened  and  patriotic 
yeomanry,  it  can  be  fully  and  decidedly  accomplished,  we  would 
[respectfully  solicit  your  views  upon  the  great  interests  of  our 
country,  to  wit— the  protective  policy— a system  which  we 
deem  so  interwoven  with  our  national  prosperity  that  to  blot  it 
from  our  records,  as  a law  of  the  land  would  be  to  spread  misery 
&nd;poverty,  where  all  is  now  peace  and  plenty. 


“We  also  solicit  your  views  on  the  land  bill,  as  passed  by  con- 
gress the  last  session,  the  principles  of  which,  we  consider 
deeply  important  to  liie  interests  of  Vermont.  Very  respectfully 
your  obedient  servants. 

“Signed,  J.  R.  WILLIAMS, 

JOHN  MARSH, 

ROB.  B.  SCHENCK, 
ASA  WHEELER, 

F.  K.  NICHOLS.” 

JUDGE  MEECH’S  reply. 

Shelburne,  June  22,  1833. 

“Gentlemen — Yours  of  the  8th  instant,  is  this  day  receiv- 
ed— having  lieen  absent  on  a journey,  when  it  arrived.  I there- 
fore embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  to  answer  your  inquiries. 
With  regard  to  a union  of  the  nationals,  and  those  called  Jack- 
sonians,  I most  heartily  accord  with  your  sentiments — that  the 
time  has  come,  when  we  should  lay  aside  all  those  party  feel- 
ings, and  use  our  utmost  exertions  to  redeem  the  lost  character 
of  bur  slate. 

“Relative  to  the  protective  system,  it  has  always  had  my  sup- 
port— believing  as  I do,  that  the  middle  and  eastern  states  never 
can  prosper,  without  protecting  all  the  articles  for  which  tve 
grow  the  raw  material. 

“With  regard  to  the  land  bill,  I had  looked  forward  to  the 
extinction  of  the  public  debt,  as  the  period  when  the  proceeds 
of  the  sales  of  the  national  domain— the  common  property  of 
all  the  slates,  ought  to  be  divided  amongst  them,  agreeably  to 
their  representation  in  congress.  Respectfully  yours, 

EZRA  MEECH. 

Messrs.  J.  R.  Williams,  John  Marsh,  and  others.” 

BLACK  HAWK  ANI?THE  SENECAS,  &c. 

From  the  Buffalo  Republican,  July  5. 

The  party  of  western  chiefs,  under  the  conduct  of  major  Gar- 
land, consisting  of  Black  Hawk,  the  Prophet  Napope,  the  Pro- 
phet’s adopted  son  and  brother,  and  Black  Hawk’s  son,  arrived 
at  this  place  on  Friday  of  last  week,  and  remained  until  Sunday 
morning,  when  they  look  passage  in  the  steamboat  for  Detroit. 
On  Saturday  morning  they  rode  over  to  Black  Rock  for  the 
purpose  of  looking  at  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the 
lake  at  that  place,  and  also  to  have  a fair  view  of  the  Canada 
shore.  Black  Hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and 
appeared  to  ba  familiar  with  the  country  around.  He  was 
there  during  the  last  war  in  the  British  camp,  at  the  time  when, 
as  he  expressed  himself,  the  “Americans  walked  in  the  fort.” 
In  the  afternoon  the  party  visited  the  Seneca  Indians,  who  had 
collected  at  the  council  house  on  the  reservation  to  receive 
them.  They  were  addressed  by  capt.  Pollard,  an  old  and  very 
respectable  chief  of  the  Seneca  nation,  who,  after  expressing 
the  pleasure  which  it  gave  them  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs, 
and  after  alluding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  coun- 
selled their  brothers  to  return  home  with  a peaceable  mind,  to 
eullivate  their  land,  and  no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a 
people  as  the  whiles.  To  this  both  the  Prophet  and  Black  Hawk 
replied.  The  former  said,  “We  have  heard  your  talk — it  is  full 
of  truth  and  good  advice — I have  said  much  on  this  subject  to 
our  great  father — vve  shall  go  home  in  peace,  we  wish  that  all 
the  tribes  were  collected  on  the  fine  lands  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. I will  not  make  you  a long  talk — we  only  came  over  to 
see  how  our  brothers  the  Senecas  lived,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
you.”  Black  Hawk  said,  “Our  aged  brother  of  the  Senecas 
who  has  spoken  to  us  has  spoken  the  words  of  a good  and  wise 
man.  We  are  strangers  to  each  other,  though  we  have  the 
same  color,  and  the  same  Great  Spirit  made  us  all  and  gave  us 
this  country  together.  Brothers,  we  hare  seen  how  great  a 
people  the  whites  are.  They  are  very  rich  and  very  strong — it 
is  a folly  for  us  to  fight  with  them.  We  shall  go  home  with 
mueh  knowledge  that  we  have  got  on  our  journey.  For  myself, 
I shall  advise  rny  people  to  be  quiet  and  live  like  good  men. 
The  advice  which  you  give  us,  brother,  is  very  good,  and  we 
tell  you  now  that  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  to  content  ourselves  with  w’hal  we  have,  and  with 
cultivating  our  lands.” 

The  chiefs  of  the  Black  Hawk  party  behaved  themselves  with 
much  decorum  and  propriety.  They  were  visited  by  most  of 
our  citizens,  and  every  opportunity  was  furnished  by  major 
Garland  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  all  who  came. 

They  will  proceed  over  land  from  Detroit  to  Chicago,  where 
a military  escort  will  receive  them,  and  convey  them  thence  to 
the  Mississippi. 

A large  party  of  the  Oneida  Indians,  under  the  charge  of  the 
agent,  Mr.  Savage,  left  this  port  on  Wednesday  last  for  Green 
Bay,  in  the  schooner  Globe.  They  numbered  in  all,  men,  wo- 
men and  children,  145— were  well  provided  with  every  thing 
necessary  to  render  them  comfortable  in  their  new  habitations, 
and  seemed  happy  in  the  prospect  before  them. 

SELF-DEVOTION  OF  INDIANS. 

“DmIcc  ct  decorum  est,  pro  patria  mori:” 

The  subjoined  account  we  copy  from  the  Jacksonville,  (Illi- 
nois), Banner.  Ke-o-kdck,  is  well  known  to  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  Indian  tribes.  But  had  the  four  great  men, 
we  mean  the  Indians  w'ho  offered  themselves  to  save  their 
country,  had  they  lived  in  ancient  times  they  would  have  come 
down  to  us  immortalized  in  the  records  of  patriotism  and  phi- 
lanthropy. David— the  Horatii  and  the  Curatii  and  others, 
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had  a chance,  they  might  conquer,  but  the  poor  Indians  were  sent 
to  die— Mintius  Scevolu  burnt  off  his  hand— but  he  stood  in  the 
presence  of  the  great.  Curlius  leaped  into  the  chasm— but  the 
admiring  plaudits  of  the  Roman  world  hushed  the  whisperings  of 
fear  and  the  calculations  upon  pain— but  the  poor  Indians, 
knew  they  must  be  hung  up  like  dogs — amid  the  sneers  and 
curses  of  those  who  preferred  their  dogs  to  them.  The  case  as 
set  forth  in  the  annexed  detail  is  highly  interesting  and  would 
furnish  a fine  hint  to  a vigorous  fancy,  for  the  leading  incident 
of  a tale. 

By  private  sources,  we  hear  that  the  Sac  Indians  who  had 
been  delivered  up  by  Ke-o-kuk,  to  the  civil  authorities  of  War- 
ren county,  for  the  murder  of  Martin  have  been  discharged— the 
grand  jury  not  having  found  a bill  against  thenr.  The  history 
of  this  affair  is  somewhat  curious.  When  the  agent  went  to 
Ke-o-kuck  to  demand  the  murderers,  under  instructions  from 
the  war  department,  he  inrormed  the  agent  that  they  were  out 
of  his  reach,  but  would  consult  with  his  tribe  what  course  to 
take  in  the  premises.  He  caUed  them  together,  and  having 
stated  to  them  that  their  great  father  w’ould  send  an  armed  force 
into  their  nation  to  take  the  murderers,  which  would  cause 
strife  aiid  bloodshed,  which  it  was  his  desire  to  prevent,  four 
young  men  of  the  tribe,  (they  who  were  discharged),  proffered 
themselves  as  voluntary  offerings  to  appease  the  vengeance  of 
their  great  father,  and  consented  that  they  should  be  given  up 
to  the  agent  as  the  offenders.  They  were  accordingly  taken  by 
Ke-o-kuk  to  the  agent,  who  had  them  immediately  confined  in 
jail  to  await  their  trial.  At  court  Ke-o-kuk  and  other  Indians 
of  his  tribe  appeared,  and  the  old  chief  was  made  a witness  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution;  and,  before  the  grand  jury,  he 
stated  that  these  young  men  were  not  the  persons  who  com- 
mitted the  murder,  that  they  were  out  of  his  reach  having  fled 
from  his  tribe:  and  that  he  supposed  they  would  be  satisfied,  if 
any  four  of  his  young  men  should  be  delivered  up  to  their  jus- 
tice, not  doubting  but  the  same  principles  governed  his  white 
brethren  that  obtained  among  the  Itidians.  This  testimony,  of 
course,  discharged  the  prisoners.  The  people  were  much  ex- 
cited at  this  termination  of  the  business;  and  the  grand  jury, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  powers,  handed  to  the  court  a present- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was,  as  we  understand,  to  request 
the  president  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  procure  the 
murderers,  with  testimony  sufficient  to  convict  them,  and  pre- 
senting the  agent  for  accepting  the  men  who  were  discharged, 
and  requesting  him  not  to  accept  any  others  than  the  real  mor 
derers,  whose  names  were  obtained  from  Ke-o-kuk,  and  the 
bills  of  indictment  found  against  them.  The  idea  of  Ke-o-kuk 
and  the  young  men  was,  tlrat  the  judge  would  sentence  them 
to  be  hung  iuimediately — they  had  no  other  expectation.  In 
this  view  of  the  case,  they  showed  more  devotion  to  their 
tribe,  and  more  firmness,  than  could  be  found,  ujider  similar 
circumstances,  among  the  most  enlightened  and  civilised  |>or- 
tion  of  the  community.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  they  ma- 
nifested great  joy  at  their  unexpected  deliverance. 

Messrs.  Gatewood,  Field  and  C.  S.  Hempstead  attended  as 
counsel  for  the  prisoners. 

THE  INVENTION  OF  LETTERS. 

The  invention  of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  the  absolute  perfec- 
tion which  is  ascribed  to  it  by  philologists,  and  its  general  adop- 
tion amongst  a nation  which  we  denominate  savage,  appear  to 
us  to  be  among  the  most  interesting  circumstances  of  modern 
history. 

When,  w'here,  and  by  whom,  letters  were  invented,  it  is  now 
useless  to  imagine.  Notwiihstandhig  the  pretensions  advanced 
for  Hermes,  iMemnon,  Cadmus  and  others,  there  is  no  evidence 
to  authorise  us  to  award  the  honor  to  either  of  them.  But  al 
though  history  has  given  us  no  authentic  account  of  the  sage, 
whoever  he  was,  that  first  dissected  the  human  voice,  analyzed 
its  sounds,  and  gave  to  each  an  appropriate  mark  or  character, 
our  own  age  and  our  own  country  were  to  witness  this  novel 
enterprise  conceived  and  executed  by  an  untutored  savage,  be- 
longing to  that  race  w'hose  wrongs  will  fill  so  black  a page  in 
our  history.  Cadmus  imported  an  alphabet  into  Greece;  Se- 
qiiayah,  a poor  Cherokee,  invented  one  for  liis  native  tongue,  and 
a newspaper  is  now  printed  in  the  characters  which  he  devised. 
This  great  genius,  (for  he  richly  merits  the  appellation),  is  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  personages  of  the  age.  His  name, 
when  time  shall  have  made  it  venerable,  will  be  coupled  with 
the  names  of  Franklin,  of  Fulton,  and  other  men  whose  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  have  gained  ilicnn  an  imperishable  fame. 

About  the  time  of  St.  Clair’s  defeat,  Sequayah,  and  a party 
of  Cherokees,  found  a letter  on  a white  man  whom  they  had 
taken  prisoner.  This  letter  was,  to  the  Indians,  sometlting 
novel  and  curious;  and,  much  to  their  astonishment,  its  nature 
and  uses  were  explained  to  them.  It  was  long  a question 
whether  the  talking  leaf,  as  they  expressively  termed  it,  was 
the  invention  of  the  white  man,  or  the  gift  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
The  rest  decided  for  its  divine  origin.  Seqiiayah,  witli  the 
spirit  of  a philosopher,  maintained  the  contrary.  The  “leaf,” 
however,  and  its  origin,  were  forgotten,  till  a painful  disease 
disabled  Sequayah  from  sharing  in  the  pursuits  of  war  and  the 
chase.  Then  it  was  that  his  mind  reverted  to  the  mysterious 
paper.  Day  and  night  did  he  meditate  upon  it,  till,  by  observa- 
tions on  the  sound  of  the  human  voice  and  notes  of  birds,  aided 
by  the  nicer  ears  of  his  wife  and  daughter,  he  succeeded  in  his 
enterprise.  All  this  time,  like  Galileo,  he  had  to  contend  with 
the  neglect,  suspicions  and  superstitions  of  his  countrymen;  for 
they  had  heard  of  his  strange  occupation,  and  thought  that  he 


was  dealing  with  the  evil  spirit.  After  a lime,  however,  he 
succeeded  in  convincing  his  brethren  of  the  importance  of  his 
invention,  and  he  has  ever  since  beeik  held  by  thenr  in  the 
deepest  reverence.  [Salem  Gazette. 

GIRARD  COLLEGE— PHILADELPHIA. 

.Address,  by  Nicholas  Biddle,  esq.  chairman  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Girard  college  for  orphans,  pronounced  by  request  of  the  build- 
ing committee,  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  corner  stone  of 
the  edifice,  July  4th,  1833. 

Fe.ij.ow  citizens:  We  have  now  witnessed  the  laying  of 

the  corner  stone  of  the  Girard  college  for  orphans.  That  stone, 
simple,  massive  and  enduring,  fit  emblem  of  the  structure  to  be 
reared  from  it,  and  of  the  man  whose  name  it  bears,  has  been 
deposited  in  its  final  resting  place.  The  earth  received  it.  To- 
morrow the  earth  will  cover  it.  Ours  are  the  last  eyes  which 
shall  look  upon  it,  and  hereafter  it  will  lie  in  its  silent  repose, 
unmoved  by  all  the  revolutions  of  the  changing  world  above  it. 

And  yet  from  out  that  depth  is  to  rise  the  spirit  which  may 
more  influence  the  destiny  of  ourselves  and  our  children,  than 
all  else  the  world  now  contains.  The  seed  tlial  has  been  plant- 
ed is  of  the  tree  of  knowledge— that  growth  which  gives  to  ex- 
istence all  that  renders  it  attractive — flowers  for  our  early  youth 
— fruits  in  maturer life,  and  shelter  for  declining  years.  It  is  that 
knowledge,  which  trampling  down  in  its  progress  the  dominion 
of  brutal  force,  and  giving  to  intellect  its  just  ascendency,  has 
at  length  become  the  master  power  of  the  world.  No  people 
can  now  be  distinguished  or  prosperous,  or  truly  great,  but  by 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge — and  in  the  stirring  competition  of 
the  roused  spirit  of  our  time,  the  first  glory  and  the  highest  suc- 
cess must  be  assigned  to  the  liesl  educated  nation.  If  Ibis  be 
true  in  our  relations  abroad,  it  is  far  more  true  at  home.  Our 
iustitutinns  have  boldly  ventured  to  place  the  whole  power  of 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  large,  freed  from  all 
the  great  restraints  which  in  other  countries  were  deemed  ne- 
cessary. In  doing  this,  llieir  reliance  is  entirely  on  the  general 
intelligence  and  education  of  the  community,  without  which, 
such  institutions  can  have  neither  permanence  nor  value.  Their 
brilliaut  success  has  hitherto  justified  that  confidence,  but  as 
our  population  becomes  concentrated  into  denser  ntasses,  with 
more  excited  passions  and  keener  wants,  the  corrective  influ- 
ence of  instruction  becomes  daily  more  essential.  The  educa- 
tion then  of  the  people,  which  elsewhere  is  desirable  or  useful, 
becomes  with  us  essential  to  the  enjoyment,  as  well  as  to  the 
safety  of  our  institutions.  Our  gewcrul  equality  of  rights  would 
be  unavailing  without  the  intelligence  to  understand  and  to  de- 
fend them — our  general  equality  of  ;>ovver  would  be  dangerous,  if 
it  enabled  an  ignorant  mass  to  triumph  by  numerical  force  over 
the  superior  intelligeiiee  which  it  envied — our  universal  right 
to  political  distinction,  tinless  the  }>eople  are  qualified  for  it  by 
education,  becomes  a mere  abstraction,  exciliog  only  an  abor- 
tive ambition.  While,  therefore,  to  be  uneducated  and  ignorant, 
is  in  other  countries  a private  misfortune,  in  ours  it  is  a public 
wrong;  and  the  great  object  to  which  statesmen  should  direct 
their  efforts  is  to  elevate  the  standard  of  public  instruction  to  the 
level — the  high  table  land— of  our  institutions.  It  is  llms  that 
this  day  has  been  appropriately  chosen  for  the  present  solem- 
nity. 

It  is  fit  that  the  anniversary  of  that  day  Avhen  our  ancestors 
laid  the  broad  foundations  of  otrr  public  liberties — on  that  day 
when  our  countrymen,  throughout  this  prosperous  empire,  are 
enjoying  the  blessings  which  these  institutions  confer — we,  in 
our  sphere  of  duty,  should  coimmuiec  this  great  work,  so  ein&- 
nently  adapted  to  secure  and  penwHuale  them. 

This  Irnih  no  man  felt  whh  a deeper  eonvietion  than  onr  dis- 
tinguished fellow  citizen,  whose  history,  and  whose  design  m 
founding  this  institution,  may  aptly  occupy,  for  a few  moments, 
otrr  attention. 

Of  these,  now  that  the  timib  has  dissipated  all  the  illusion 
which  once  surrounded  them,  we  can  speak  with  the  impar- 
tiality of  history;  and  here,  on  this  chosen  spot,  the  scene  of  his 
future  fame,  we  may  freely  bestow  on  bis  memory  the  homace 
which  his  unassuming  nature  would  have  slmimed  white  livings. 

We  all  remember,  and  most  of  us  knew  him.  Plain  in  ap- 
pearance, simple  in  manners,  rrng.al  in  all  his  habits,  bis  long 
life  was  one  unbroken  succession  of  intense  and  untiring  indus- 
try. Wealthy,  yet  without  indulging  in  the  ordinary  iu.xnries 
which  wealth  may  procure — a stranger  to  the  social  circle— in- 
different to  political  distinction — with  no  apparent  enjoyment 
except  in  impelling  and  regrilatins  the  multiplied  oecujwfions  nf 
which  he  was  the  centre — whose  very  rela.xation  was  only  va- 
riety of  labor,  he  passed  from  youth  to  manhood  and  tinaily  to 
extreme  old  age,  the  same  iinchanL'ed,  on  varying  model  ofjiidi- 
cious  and  successful  enterprise.  At  length,  men  hecau  to  gaze 
with  wonder  on  this  mysterious  being,  who,  without  any  of  the 
ordinary  stimulants  to  exertion,  urged  bv  neither  bis  own  w ants, 
nor  the  wants  of  others— with  riches  already  beyomi  the  Impes 
of  avarice,  yet  persevered  >n  this  nnoea.<ing  si'beine  ofaeeimiii- 
lation;  and  possessing  so  much,  strove  to  possess  more  a.«  anxi- 
ously as  if  he  possessed  nothing.  They  did  not  know  thatiind»'r 
this  cold  exterior,  and  aloof  in  that  sern  solitude  of  bis  mind, 
with  all  that  seeming  indifference  to  the  world  and  to  the 
world’s  opinions,  he  still  felt  the  deepest  sympathy  Iw  human 
affliction,  and  nursed  a stroncer,  yet  a far  nobler  and  wiser  aiii- 
biliott  to  benefit  mankind,  ibaii  ever  animated  the  most  devoted 
follow'er  of  that  xvorhl’s  applause.  Ilis  death  first  revealed,  that 
all  this  accumulation  of  his  laborious  and  prolonged  existence, 
was  to  be  the  inheritance  of  us  and  of  our  children— that  for  our 
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and  tlieir  coinforl,  tlie  city  of  his  adoption  was  to  be  improved 
and  embellished,  and  above  all,  that  for  their  advancement  in 
science,  and  in  morals,  were  to  be  dedicated  the  fruits  of  his 
long  years  of  toil. 

It  required  the  self  denial  of  no  cotnmon  mind,  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  being  himself  the  witness  and  the  admitiistrator 
of  this  bounty,  and  to  have  abstained  from  enjoying  the  ap- 
plause of  his  grateful  countr} men,  who  would  have  acknow- 
ledged with  afl'ectionate  respect,  the  benefits  which  they  deriv- 
ed from  him.  Yet  even  this  secret  and  prospective  munificence 
must  have  had  its  eltarm  Cor  a mind  like  his;  and  w'e  may  well 
imagine  that  the  deep  and  retired  stillness  of  his  spirit  was  olten 
soothed  with  the  visions  of  the  lasting  good,  and  perha()s,  too, 
of  the  posthumous  gloiy,  which  he  was  preparing.  Such  con- 
templations he  might  well  indulge,  for  to  few  tiave  they  brreri  so 
fully  realized.  From  tlu;  moment  that  (burrdation  stone  touched 
the  earth,  the  name  o(  Girard  was  beyond  the  reach  of  oblivion. 
From  this  hour,  that  name  is  destined  to  survive  to  the  latest 
posterity,  and  while  letters  and  the  arts  exist,  he  will  be  cited  as 
the  man  who,  with  a generous  spirit  and  a sagacious  foresight, 
bequeathed,  for  the  improvement  of  his  fellow  men,  the  accu- 
mulated earnings  of  his  life.  He  will  be  remembered  iu  all  fu 
lure  limes  by  the  emphatic  title  with  which  he  chose  to  be  de- 
signated, and  with  which  he  commences  his  will — a title  by 
which  we  ourselves  may  proudly  recognize  him  as  “Sti'phc-n 
Girard  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  commonwealth . of 
Pennsylvania,  merchant  and  mariner” — the  author  of  a more 
munificent  act  of  enlightened  charity  than  was  ever  performed 
by  any  other  human  being. 

His,  w'ill  indeed  be  tiie  most  durable  basis  of  all  human  dis- 
tinction— a wise  benevolence  in  the  cause  of  h tiers.  The  or- 
dinary charity  which  feeds  or  clothes  the  distressed,  estimable 
as  it  is,  relieves  only  the  physical  wants  of  the  sufferer.  But  the 
enlightened  beneficence  which  looks  deeper  into  the  w'ants  of 
our  nature— which  not  merely  prolongs  existence,  but  renders 
that  existence  a blessing,  by  pouring  into  these  recesses  of  sor- 
row the  radiance  of  moral  and  intellectual  cultivation — this  it  is 
which  forms  the  world’s  truest  benefactor,  and  confers  the  most 
enduring  of  all  fame.  His  glory  is  the  more  secure,  because  the 
very  objects  of  that  benevolence  are  enabled  to  repay  with  fame, 
the  kindness  which  sustains  them. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  conjecture  that  in  all  future  times, 
there  will  probably  be  in  existence  many  thousand  men  who 
will  owe  to  Girard  the  greatest  of  all  blessings,  a virtuous  edu- 
cation; men  who  will  have  been  rescued  (rom  want  and  per- 
haps from  vice,  and  armed  with  pow'er  to  rise  to  wealth  and 
distinction.  Among  them  will  be  found  some  of  the  best  edu- 
cated citizens,  accomplished  scholars,  intelligent  mechanics, 
distinguished  artists  and  the  most  prominent  statesmen.  In  the 
midst  of  their  prosperity,  such  men  can  never  forget  the  source 
of  it,  nor  will  they  ever  cease  to  mingle  with  their  prayers  and 
to  commemorate  with  their  labors,  the  name  of  their  great  bene- 
factor. What  human  being  can  be  insensible  to  the  hajipiness 
of  having  caused  such  a succession  of  good  through  remote 
ages,  or  not  feel  that  such  applause  is  more  grateful  than  all 
the  shouts  which  ever  rose  from  the  bloodiest  field  of  battle, 
and  worth  all  the  vulgar  fame  of  a hundred  conquests! 

The  general  design  and  the  resources  of  the  institution  are 
proportioned  to  its  purposes,  and  characteristic  of  him  who  did 
nothing  which  he  did  not  do  well. 

After  the  building  shall  have  been  completed,  there  will  re- 
main the  annual  income  from  two  millions  of  dollars,  now  yield- 
ing ^102,000,  and  if  these  funds  should  be  inailequate  for  all  the 
orphans  applying  for  admission,  the  income  of  nearly  all  the  re- 
mainder of  the  estate  is  to  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  as 
many  new  buildings  as  his  square  in  the  city  would  have  con- 
tained. So  that  in  general,  it  may  be  stated  with  reasonable 
confidence,  that  when  all  the  buildings  are  ready  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  pupils,  there  will  be  available  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  institution,  an  income  of  not  less  than  one  hundied  thousand 
dollars,  which  may  be  increased  to  at  least  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

These  ample  funds  are  to  he  devoted  to  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  “poor  male  white  orphan  children.”  Of  all  the 
classes  of  human  indigence  there  are  none  more  helpless  and 
none  more  entitled  to  our  .sympathies  than  these  children  of 
misfortune.  They  have  Inst  their  natural  protectors.  The  arms 
which  have  hitherto  embraced  and  sustained  them,  have  been 
folded  in  death.  They  began  life  in  comli^rl,  perhap.s  in  atflu- 
ence;  hut  now  they  stand  alone,  abandoned  and  helpless,  to 
strimule  against  the  world’s  coldness,  with  precarious  means  of 
subsistence,  with  no  means  of  instruction,  and  treading  on  that 
narrow  and  slippery  verge  which  li>o  often  separates  want  from 
crime.  From  this  friendless  condition  they  are  rescued  by  the 
benevolence  of  Girard,  who  not  merely  provides  the  means  of 
subsistence,  but  redressins  the  wrongs  of  fortune,  rai.ses  them 
at  once  in  the  scale  of  beiti",  and  qualifies  them  lobe  u.seful 
members  of  that  society  which  they  would  otherwise  disturb  oi 
corrupt. 

[ How  wide  the  limits  of  that  benevolence  may  be,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  conjecture.  If  the  imperfection  of  language  suggests  a 
doubt  as  to  the  degree  of  destitufion  which  makes  an  “orphan,” 
the  greater  weakness  of  our  nature  forces  upon  us  the  melan- 
choly inquiry — what  child  is  there  who  may  not  be  a poor  or- 
phan.^ Who  i.s  there  indeinl  amon<!  us  whose  children  may  not 
yet  need  the  blessings  of  this  in.-titutioii.’  Let  none  of  us  in  the 
confidence  of  prosp<’rit\’  depirt  his  n'\’u  offspring  secure.  Alas! 
all  our  prosperity  is  so  vain  and  shadowy,  and  misfortune  is  so 


constantly  in  ambush  to  assail  us,  that  it  were  presumptuous  in 
any  of  us  to  suppose  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  vicissitude.s, 
which  would  render  .such  an  institution  the  happiest  refuge  for 
his  children.  Yes,  fellow  citizens,  this  college  is  our  own;  the 
property  of  us  all.  It  is  intended  to  remedy  misfortunes  to 
which  we  are  all  equally  liable.  And  it  should  be  a source  of 
great  consolation  to  each  of  us,  that  if,  in  the  ever  varying  turns 
of  human  life,  misfortunes  should  overtake,  and  death  surprise 
us,  they  w ho  hear  our  names,  and  are  desliiuid  to  be  the  fa- 
thers of  our  deseeinianls,  will  here  find  a home  where  they  may 
he  pi  (q)arcd  Cor  I'uiurc  usefulness,  and  become  in  turn  the  pro- 
tectors and  support  of  their  more  helpless  relatives. 

Hereafter,  thanks  to  the  bounty  of  Girard,  every  father  among 
us  may,  on  his  death  bed,  enjoy  the  reflection,  that  although 
unpiovided  with  fortune,  there  is  secured  to  his  sons  that  which 
is  at  once  the  means  of  fortune,  and  far  better  than  the  amplest 
fortune  without  it— a good  education.  Tliis  consideration,  if 
any  such  incentive  were  wanting,  may  serve  to  stimulate  the 
sense  of  public  duty  in  those  w’ho  administer  the  institution,  to 
render  it  worthy  of  their  own  children. 

For  lliis  purpose,  happily,  it  i.s  only  necessary  to  fulfil  the  de- 
sign of  the  founder,  which  provides  ample  means  and  expressly 
enjoins  the  employment  of  them,  to  give  every  kind  of  liberal 
and  useful  instiuclion. 

They  would  much  err,  who,  comparing  this  institution  with 
any  ordinary  standard,  regard  it  as  an  alms  house  or  a poor 
house,  in  which  a certain  number  of  pauper  boys,  hou.sed  to- 
gether, to  be  kept  from  harm,  are  to  receive  some  hasty  rudi- 
ments ol  instruction,  and  then  to  be  tlnust  out  on  the  world  to 
make  way  for  a similar  swarm  of  unfortunate  children.  By  no 
means.  The  comprehensive  benevolence  of  Girard  looked  to 
higher  and  better  things.  It  is  not  a poor  school,  nor  a charity 
school,- nor  a free  school,  in  their  ordinary  acceptation.  Jt  i.<, 
as  he  denominates  it.  a “college.”  The  peremlory  prohibition 
that  “no  distinctive  dress  should  ever  be  worn,”  reveals  his 
purpose  that  lliese  youths  shall  not  be  designated  as  objects  of 
remark  or  contempt  by  their  contempor.-ries — that  they  shall  be 
distinguished  only  by  their  conduct,  and  shall  not  wear  the  li- 
very even  of  charity.  The  instruction  too  required,  is  of  the 
highest  character,  embracing  almost  every  thing  worthy  of  being 
studied  in  the  circle  of  human  knowledge.  “They  shall  be  in- 
structed,” says  he,  “in  the  various  branches  of  sound  educa- 
tion, comprehending  reading,  writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy, navigation,  surveying,  practical  mathematics,  astrono- 
my, natural,  chemical  and  experimental  philosophy,  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages — (I  do  not  forbid,  but  I do  not  recom- 
mend the  Greek  and  Latin  languages) — and  such  other  learning 
and  science  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit 
or  warrant.” 

This  excludes  nothing — nay,  it  embraces  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  form  a well  educated  man.  How  far  this  instruction  is 
to  be  carried — w’hether  when  the  degrees  of  talent  and  dispo.«i- 
tion  come  to  be  analysed,  some  are  to  be  instructed  up  to  the 
point  of  their  appropriate  ca|iacity,  while  the  more  intelligent 
and  more  diligent  are  to  be  carried  into  the  higher  regions  of 
science,  are  questions  of  future  administrations,  to  be  decided 
by  experience.  But  it  is  manifest  that  all  the  means  of  educa- 
tion, thorough,  perfect  education,  are  to  be  provided;  that  every 
facility  for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  should  be  at  hand;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  Girard  college — liberally  endowed 
beyond  all  example — should  not  be  superior  to  any  existing  es- 
tablishment, in  the  talents  of  its  profe.«sors  or  the  abundance  of 
its  means  of  instruction;  and  with  the  blessing  of  God,  so  it  shall 
be.  There  shall  be  collected  within  the.se  walls  all  that  the 
knowledge  and  research  of  men  have  accumulated  to  enlighten 
and  improve  the  minds  of  youth.  It  will  be  the  civil  West 
Point  of  this  country,  where  all  the  sciences  which  minister  to 
men’s  happiness,  and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  may  be  thoroughly 
and  practically  taught.  Its  success  will  naturally  render  it  the 
model  for  other  institutions — tbe  centre  of  all  improvement  in 
things  taught  no  less  than  in  the  art  of  teaching  them — the  nur- 
sery of  instructors  as  well  as  pupils — thus,  not  merely  accom- 
plishing the  direct  benefit  of  those  to  whom  its  instruction  ex- 
tends, but  irradiating  by  its  example  the  whole  circumference  of 
human  knowledge. 

To  this  intellectual  cultivation  will  be  added  that,  without 
which  all  instruction  is  valueless,  and  all  learning  the  mere  abi- 
lity for  evil — that  moral  discipline  which  makes  men  virtuous 
and  happy  at  their  own  firesides.  “My  desire  is,”  says  he, 
“that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  college  shall  take 
pains  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  scholar.-*,  the  pure  princi- 
ples of  morality,  so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they 
may,  from  inclination  and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  a love  of  truth,  sobriety  and  indus- 
try.” When  this  harmony  between  the  heart  and  the  under- 
standing ceases,  mere  knowledge  is  a curse,  and  men  become 
intellectual  statues,  with  the  perfect  forms  of  manly  exterior, 
but  cold  and  selfish  and  worthless  to  the  community  which  en- 
dures them.  Onr  youth  too  will  not  fail  to  be  deeply  imbued 
with  that  enthusiastic  devotion  to  republican  government,  and 
that  knowledge  of  his  public  rights  and  duties,  which  should 
form  the  basis  of  the  American  character.  It  is  thus  that  the 
founder  strictly  enjoins  “that  by  every  proper  means,  a pure  at- 
tachment to  onr  republican  institutions,  and  to  the  sacred  rights 
of  conscience  as  guaranteed  by  onr  happy  constitution,  shall  be 
formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  scholars.” 

Nor  need  there  be  any  dread  that  such  an  education  will  dis- 
qualify them  for  their  pursuits  in  after  life.  In  this  country  all 
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pursuits  are  open  to  all  men,  nor  need  the  liuinblest  citizen  de- 
spair ol’  the  highest  honors  of  the  republic.  They  err  who  sup- 
pose that  because  men  are  instructed,  they  may  desert  the  ordi- 
nary walks  of  employment.  There  never  can  be  such  an  over- 
education of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Men  labor  not  Ibr  a want 
of  knowledge,  but  for  want  ol  bread.  The  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  like  tlie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  only  renders  it  more  pio- 
ductive,  and  knowledge  becomes  the  best  auxiliary  to  industry 
by  rendering  the  laborer  more  intelligent  and  more  ambitious  to 
excel.  The  youths  thus  instructed  will  go  forth  into  the  various 
pursuits  of  li.'e,  many  of  w'hich  are  in  their  nature  mechanical; 
but  they  will  begin  with  the  disposition  and  the  power  not 
merely  to  excel  in  them,  but  to  rise  beyond  them;  and  they  will 
emerge  from  their  workshops,  as  their  countrymen  Franklin, 
and  Kittenhouse,  and  Godfrey,  and  Fulton  did  before  them, 
reaching  all  the  distinctions  of  the  state  which  may  be  honora- 
bly won,  by  talents  and  ch.araeter. 

That  the  scene  of  so  many  blessings  may  be  appropriate  to 
them,  it  is  intended  to  make  this  structure  worthy  of  its  great 
object— worthy  of  the  name  of  its  Ibunder,  and  of  the  city 
which  he  was  so  anxious  to  embellish.  Among  the  sciences 
most  needed  in  this  country,  where  individual  wealth  is  hasten- 
ing to  indulge  its  taste,  and  where  every  state  and  city  and 
county  requires  extensive  public  buildings,  is  architecture.  In- 
dispensable in  the  rudest  forms  of  life,  it  becomes  the  highest 
ornament  of  the  most  enlightened.  In  every  stage  of  its  pro- 
gress, the  style  of  its  public  w'orks  displays  the  character  of 
the  nation  wliich  rears  them.  Disproponioned  and  grotesque 
among  a coarse  and  unlettered  people — in  nations  more  ad- 
vanced, often  over-ornamented  with  the  gaudy  profusion  and 
the  caprices  of  tasteless  wealth — it  is  only  when  sustained  by 
the  public  spirit  of  a community  at  once  enlightened  and  gener- 
ous, that  architecture  attains  its  highest  glory — a retined  sim- 
plicity. Of  that  perfection  it  is  proposed  that  this  structure 
shaU  present  a model,  the  equal  at  least  of  similar  works  in  any 
other  country,  and  not  unworthy  of  the  best  days  of  antiquity — 
a structure  which  will  at  once  gratify  the  honorable  pride  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  form  the  best  study  for 
all  the  branches  of  industry  connected  with  architecture. 

The  enjoyment  of  so  many  advantages  devolves  on  us,  fellow 
citizens,  the  duty  of  great  care  and  vigilance  to  preserve  them. 
After  bestowing  upon  our  city  this  rich  inheritance,  Girard  adds 
this  emphatic  declaration,  “in  relation  to  the  organization  of 
the  college  and  its  appendages,  1 leave  necessarily  many  details 
to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Philad<‘lphia,  and  I do 
so  with  the  more  contidence,  as  from  the  nature  of  iriy  bequests 
and  the  benefit  to  result  from  them,  I trust  that  my  fellow  citi- 
zens of  Philadelphia  will  observe  and  evince  special  care  and 
anxiety  in  selecting  members  for  their  city  councils  and  other 
agents.” 

That  the  generous  confidence  with  which  he  has  thus  com- 
mitted to  us  the  execution  of  his  great  designs,  should  never  be 
betrayed,  we  owe  equally  to  the  name  of  the  founder  and  to  the 
interests  of  our  posterity;  as  the  whole  value  of  this  institution 
will  depend  entirely  on  the  administration  of  it.  For  myself 
and  my  colleagues,  to  whom  the  high  honor  has  been  as.«igned 
of  sharing  in  that  administration,  I can  only  say,  fellow  citizens, 
that  we  have  assumed  the  trust  with  the  deepest  sense  of  its  re- 
sponsibility, and  a determination  to  execute  it  in  the  .spirit  of 
enlightened  benevolence  which  animated  the  founder;  and  we 
shall  in  our  turn  retire  from  it,  with  the  hope  that  our  fair  city 
may  always  find  successors  who  to  equal  zeal,  add  greater  abi- 
lity to  serve  it. 

Under  such  auspices,  we  confidently  trust  that  all  the  expec- 
tations of  the  founder  will  he  realized.  With  this  delightful  an- 
ticipation, we  now  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  great  un- 
dertaking. 

In  the  name  of  Stephen  Girard  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  merchant  and  mariner,  we 
lay  the  foundation  of  this  Girard  colleoe  for  orphans.  We 
dedicate  it  to  the  cause  of  charity,  which  not  only  feeds  and 
clothes  the  destitute,  but  wisely  confers  the  greatest  blessings 
on  the  greatest  sufferers; 

To  the  cause  of  education,  which  gives  to  human  life  its  chief 
value; 

To  the  cause  of  morals,  without  which  knowledge  were 
worse  than  unavailing;  and  finally. 

To  the  cau.se  of  our  country,  whose  service  is  the  noblest  ob- 
ject to  which  knowledge  and  morals  can  be  devoted. 

Long  may  this  structure  stand,  in  its  majestic  simplicity,  the 
pride  and  admiration  of  our  latest  posterity;  long  may  it  conti- 
nue to  yield  its  annual  harvest  of  educated  and  moral  citizens 
to  adorn  and  to  defend  our  country.  Long  may  each  successive 
age  enjoy  its  still  increasine  benefits,  when  time  shall  have  fill- 
ed its  halls  with  the  memory  of  the  mighty  dead  who  have  been 
reared  within  them,  and  shed  over  its  outward  beauty  the  mel- 
lowing hues  of  a thousand  years  of  renown. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BUILDING. 

The  college  is  located  on  a tract  of  land  containing  forty-five 
acres,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Peel  Hall,  situated  on 
the  Ridge  road,  1|  miles  from  the  city.  This  estate  was  pur- 
chased from  Mr.  William  Parker,  by  Mr.  Girard,  a short  time 
before  his  death,  for  the  purposes  of  the  college. 

The  building  is  peripicrial,  being  160  feet  front,  by  217  feet 
on  the  flank,  including  the  porticoes. 

The  columns  are  6 feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  51  feet  6 
inches  high,  including  capitals  and  bases. 


The  order  is  Grecian  Corinthian,  from  the  monument  of  Ly- 
sicrutus,  or  Lantern  of  Demosthenes  at  Athens. 

The  superstructure  reposes  on  a casement,  in  the  form  of  a 
truncated  pyramid,  composed  of  12  steps  sunoumling  the  whole 
building.  'I’lie  passage  between  the  columns  and  the  walls  of 
the  cell  is  15  feet. 

All  the  columns,  entablature  and  pediment,  arc  to  be  couipos- 
ed  of  while,  and  the  cell  of  light  blue  marble.  The  floors  ami 
stairways  are  also  to  be  composed  of  marble. 

The  vestibules  are  each  26  by  48  feet;  they  are  ornamented 
with  16  rich  Ionic  columns,  ant®,  and  entablature,  supporting  a 
ceiling  embelli.shud  w'ith  lacunari. 

Each  story  contains  four  rooms  50  feet  square  in  the  clear. 
The  two  rooms  across  the  south  end  of  the  first  sioiy,are  divid- 
ed from  each  other  by  marble  eolnmns,  and  enlablature  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  -so  that  they  may  be  used  as  one  room,  lor  the 
piir|)ose  of  exhibitions,  &c. 

The  whole  building  is  to  be  heated  by  means  of  furnaces 
placed  in  the  cellar. 

Tine  college  is  located  parallel  with  the  city  streeu?,  fronting 
the  south.  'I'lie  land  at  the  base  of  the  building  is  26  feel  above 
the  reservoir  on  Fairmount.  The  whole  height  of  the  edifice  is 
97  feet,  making  the  elevation  of  the  roof  123  feel  above  the  said 
reservoir. 
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From  the  N.  Y.  Mvertiser  4'  Jldvocale. 

The  attention  of  the  public  is  earnestly  solicited  to  the  follow- 
ing circular  from  the  managers  of  the  Amurican  Institute,  invit- 
ing attention  to  their  exhibition,  to  take  place  on  the  15lh  of 
October  next. 

This  early  promulgation  of  the  intended  annual  fair  is  made 
with  a view  of  giving  opportunities  to  our  mechanics  to  prepare 
such  articles  as  they  may  wish  to  exhibit  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing them  notoriety — and  well  merits  their  pariicular  atlentioii. 
No  method  that  could  be  devised  for  the  advancement  ol  the 
useful  and  ornamental  arts  among  ns,  would  seem  to  be  so  ad- 
vantageous as  the  plan  here  submitted.  The  collection  in  one 
large  room  of  the  various  productions  of  American  skill  and  in- 
dustry, has  an  undoubted  tendency  to  awaken  feelings  ofa  pro- 
per national  pride,  and  from  the  very  numerous  visiti>rs  attract- 
ed at  these  exhibitions,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  our  de- 
cided award  in  their  favor. 

What  can  possibly  have  a greater  tendency  to  call  forth  a 
friendly  disposition  to  native  genius,  than  an  opportunity  to  wit- 
ness from  year  to  year  the  many  advances  which  aie  so  rapidly 
making  in  the  arts  in  this  young  and  enterprising  commnniry? 
But  a few  years  since  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States 
were  confined  to  a few  of  the  coarser  articles  in  flax,  in  cotton, 
wood  and  iron.  Now,  a fair  of  the  American  Institute  exhibits 
elegant  specimens  of  almost  every  article  of  household  and  per- 
sonal comfort  and  luxury.  Musical  instruments  of  the  finest 
tone,  and  other  articles  of  cabinet  ware,  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  cloths,  cassimeres,  calicoes  and  muslins  of  supe- 
rior fineness  and  fabric,  jappanned  ware  of  every  kind,  saddlery 
and  harness  furniture,  plate  and  plated  ware  of  the  fine.st  polish, 
carpets  and  carpeting,  equal  in  texture  and  erdors  to  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  imported  article,  cutlery  of  all  kinds,  from  the 
finest  surgical  instruments  to  coinmoti  table  furniture.  In  fine, 
in  every  branch  of  mechanical  science  the  masonic  hall’,  at  one 
of  these  fairs,  exhibits  specimens  which  would  attract  praise 
and  eulogy  even  in  the  great  cities  of  London  and  Paris. 

We  speak  advisedly  on  this  subject,  having  attended  similar 
European  institutions;  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  say,  that  for  inge- 
nuity, enterprise  and  skill,  no  country  produces  workmen  belter 
qualified  to  minister  to  the  taste,  refined  enjoymetil  and  comfort 
ofsociely  than  those  of  America;  and  nothing  promotes  advance- 
ment in  their  various  departments  more  ihtin  grouping  toge- 
ther, in  annual  exhibitions,  the  various  uten.'ils  and  fabrics  fa- 
shioned from  the  abundant  raw  material  w'ith  which  our  country 
abounds. 

To  mechanics,  therefore,  in  an  especial  manner  woind  we  re- 
commend an  early  allenlion  to  this  truly  patriotic  plan  of  promot- 
ing their  interest,  prcjpared  for  them  by  the  laudable  exertions  of 
this  valuable  institution.  Let  them  remember  that  they  are  fast 
wearing  away  the  prejudices  which  formerly  existed  in  favor  of 
foreign  fabrics,  and  that  consumers,  for  the  many  and  various 
articles  of  their  production,  are  at  last  what  is  most  desir.ible  for 
them.  An  intelligent  and  discerning  public  cannot  remain  in- 
sensible to  the  claims  of  their  breihren  for  encouragement  and 
patronaee,  when  the  vast  store  of  material  with  which  our  coun- 
try abounds  is  found,  annually,  to  be  increasingly  brought  for- 
ward, fashioned  into  every  variety  of  shape  in  imphrnents  which 
the  advancing  state  of  society  calls  for,  to  minister  to  its  de- 
mands. 

Let  our  fellow  citizens  but  rmce  become  convinced  of  the  fact, 
which  will  not  much  longer  be  denied,  that  we  can  furnish  our- 
selves with  vast  numbers  of  the  comfoits  and  luvuriesof  life 
from  nur  home  resources,  with  more  [irofit  and  advantage  to  the 
country  than  they  can  be  derived  from  abroad,  and  all  parties 
and  denominations  will  rally  around  them,  to  s<!cond  the  endea- 
vors ofa  paternal  government  to  take  every  proper  measure  for 
their  continuance  and  support. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE. 

New  York,  July  Ath  1833. 

The  sixth  annual  fair  of  the  American  Institute  will  be  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York  on  Tuesday  the  15th  of  October  next, 
and  continue  three  days. 
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Premiums,  consisting  of  diplomas,  or  medals,  will  be  award- 
ed, as  usual,  for  such  articles  of  American  production  as  shall 
be  adjudged  superior,  either  in  material  or  workmanship. 

As  a new  impetus  seems  to  have  been  lately  given  to  Ameri- 
can industry,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  fair  announced 
for  October  next,  will  present  still  more  decisive  evidence  of  the 
advancing  condition  of  our  agriculture,  our  manufactures,  and 
the  arts,  than  any  of  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

Your  attention  in  giving  publicity  to  this  circular,  and  aiding 
the  efforts  of  the  institute  to  effect  a very  general  display  of  in- 
genious and  useful  fabrics,  will  promote  the  cause  of  national 
industry,  by  affording  ocular  demonstration  that  our  skill  and 
perseverance,  under  adequate  protection,  can  compete  with  any 
and  all  other  countries.  The  variety  and  perfection  of  the  pro- 
ductions which  have  on  former  occasions  been  displayed  at  the 
fairs  of  the  institute,  and  the  rapid  reduction  of  prices  manifest- 
ed at  every  successive  exhibition,  has  already  satisfied  many, 
who  before  doubted,  of  our  ability  to  compete  with  older  and 
more  experienced  nations;  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that 
future  exhibitions  will  attract  and  open  the  eyes  of  others,  who 
now  undervalue  our  resources,  and  who  do  not  realize  the  per- 
fection of  our  native  improvements,  because  they  have  never 
been  spread  before  them. 

Such  ingenious  and  useful  machinery  as  may  be  conveniently 
transported,  and  put  in  operation,  will  give  interest  and  spirit  to 
the  occasion. 

Each  article  should  be  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  pioducer,  and  with  the  agent’s  name  and  number  in 
this  city. 

The  design  is  to  inform  buyers  where  they  can  supply  them- 
selves with  the  best  articles.  In  this  way,  by  means*  of  foimer 
fairs,  many  excellent  workmen  have  become  better  known,  and 
have  obtained  permanent  and  profitable  customers,  who,  while 
they  have  been  better  served,  have  at  the  same  time  rewarded 
and  stimulated  American  skill  and  industry. 

Articles  entered  for  premiums  must  be  delivered  as  early  as 
Mond.ay  the  I4th  of  October. 

More  particular  notices  will  be  published  previous  to  the  fair. 
For  any  other  information  which  may  be  desired,  apply  to  cither 
of  the  managers,  in  person,  or  by  letter. 

James  Lynch,  John  Sampson,  n § 

Andrew  Williams,  Joseph  Titcomb,  / a 

Edward  T.  Blackhouse,  Jared  L.  Moore,  \ | 

Clarkson  CROnus,jr.  George  Bacon,  k re 

Wm.  F.  Phype,  j 2 

— ..mvO  @ 

PASSED  MIDSHIPMEN. 

A board,  composed  of  commodore  Jacob  Jones  as  president, 
and  captains  J.  J.  Nicholson  and  JV,  B.  Shubrick  as  members, 
convened  at  Baltimore  on  the  bih  May,  for  the  examination  of 
such  midshipmen  as  presented  themselves,  agreeably  to  the  or- 
ders of  the  department. 

The  following  is  a list  of  those  who  were  found  qualified  for 
promotion,  arranged  in  the  order  fixed  by  the  board. 

Warrants  dated  in  1826. 


1.  James  F.  Miller, 

2.  Henry  A.  Steele, 
il.  Charles  Heywood, 

4.  Edvvard  11.  Thompson, 

5.  William  C.  Farrar, 


6.  Francis  Bartlett, 

7.  Francis  Huger, 

8.  Robert  J.  Ross, 

9.  William  Chandler, 
10.  George  N.  Hawkins. 


Warrants  dated  in  1827. 

1.  Thomas  J.  Page,  William  B.  Ludlow, 


2.  George  Minor, 

3.  Percival  Drayton, 

4.  Wm.  C.  Griffin, 

5.  Oliver  Tod, 

6.  Robert  F.  Pinkney, 

7.  Thomas  R.  Rootes, 

8.  Edward  M.  Yard, 

9.  J.  T.  McLaughlin, 

10.  James  M.  Gilliss, 

11.  Alexander  Gibson, 

12.  Wm.  S.  Young, 

13.  Wm.  W.  Bleecker, 

14.  Joseph  F.  Green, 

15.  Algernon  S.  Worth, 

16.  Zach.  Holland, 

17.  Bushrod  W.  Hunter, 

18.  Wm.  C.  Spencer, 

19.  Overton  Carr, 


21.  Luther  Stoddard, 

22.  John  R.  Tucker, 

23.  William  M.  Walker, 

24.  George  R.  Gray, 

25.  John  Weems, 

26.  C.  S.  Ridgely, 

27.  Robert  E.  Johnson, 

28.  George  McCreery, 

29.  William  P.  Jones, 

30.  John  H.  Maulsby, 

31.  John  A.  Winslow, 

32.  Benjamin  M.  Dove, 

33.  James  R.  Sully, 

34.  B.  J.  Moeller, 

35.  Ferdinand  Piper, 

36.  Henry  Walke, 

37.  John  J.  White. 

[Mil.  Mag. 


ARMY  PROMOTIONS  AND  APPOINTMENTS. 

By  an  onlcr  through  the  adjutant  general  of  the  army,  it  ap- 
pears that  pronrotions  and  appointments  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  followitrg  list,  h.ave  been  made 
by  the  president,  since  the  publication  of  the  “order”  No.  40, 
of  May,  1833. 

1 — promotions. 

First  regiment  of  artillery. 

2d  Lieut.  James  R.  Irwin,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  31st  M.ay, 
1833,  vice  Wheelwright,  resicned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  George  Watson,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  31st 
May,  1833,  vice  Irwin,  promoted— (firevef,  July  1,  1832.) 

Third  regiment  of  artillery. 

2d  Lieut.  Joseph  W.  Harris,  lobe  1st  lieutenant,  30th  June, 
1833,  vice  Corprew,  resigned. 


2d  Lieut.  Robert  Anderson,  to  be  1st  lieutenant,  30th  June, 
1833,  vice  Brockenbrough  resigned. 

Brevet  2d  lieut.  Samuel  H.  Miller,  to  be  2d  lieutenant  30th 
June,  1833,  vice  Harris  promoted — {brevet  1st  July,  1831.) 

Brevet  2d  Lieut.  George  H.  Talcott,  to  be  2d  lieutenant  30tlt 
June,  1833,  vice  Anderson  promoted — {brevet  1st  July,  1831.) 

II — appointments. 

Staff. 

Charles  W.  Handy,  Md.  to  be  assistant  surgeon,  1 1th  May, 
1833. 

The  following  named  cadets,  constituting  the  1st  class  of  1833, 
at  the  last  June  examination,  having  been  adjudged  by  the  aca- 
demic staff,  competent  to  perform  duty  in  the  army,  the  presi- 
dent has  attached  them  as  supernumerary  2d  lieutenants,  by 
brevet,  to  regiments  and  corps  respectively,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  list — 

Corps  of  engineers. 

Cadet  Frederick  A.  Smith,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July. 
1833. 

Cadet  Jonathan  G.  Barnard,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July, 
1833. 

Cadet  George  W.  Cullum,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July, 
1833. 

Cadet  Rufus  King,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

First  regiment  of  artillery. 

Cadet  Francis  H.  Smith,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  Julj^  1833. 

Cadet  William  H.  Sidell,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  David  B.  Harris,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833, 

Cadet  Erastus  A.  Capron,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  David  E.  Hale,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Second  regiment  of  artillery. 

Cadet  Isaiah  Garrett,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  Edmund  Schriver,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  Henry  W’aller,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Third  regiment  of  artillery. 

Cadet  Roswell  W.  Lee,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  Robert  R.  Mudge,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  John  A.  Thomas,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  John  H.  Allen,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Fourth  regiment  of  artillery. 

Cadet  John  H.  Miller,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  James  L.  Davis,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  Alexander  E.  Shiras,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut,  1st  July, 
1833. 

Cadet  Henry  Dupont,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

First  regiment  of  infantry. 

Cadet  George  D.  Dimon,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  Joel  Riggs,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  George  H.  Pegram,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  James  McClure,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Second  regiment  of  infantry. 

Cadet  Isaac  R.  D.  Burnett,  to  be  brevet  *2d  lieut.  1st  July, 
18.33.- 

Cadet  Henry  W.  Wessells,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July, 
1833. 

Cadet  James  W.  Anderson,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July, 
1833. 

Cadet  Thomas  Johns,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Third  regiment  of  infantry. 

Cadet  Benj.  E.  Dubose,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Fourth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Cadet  W.  S.  Bliss,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  Benj.  Alvord,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  John  L.  Hooper,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  John  W.  McCrabb,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1&13. 

Cadet  Abraham  C.  Myers,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  Henry  L.  Scott,  to  be  brevet2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Fifth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Cadet  Daniel  Ruggles,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  J.  Chester  Reid,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Sixth  regiment  of  infantry. 

Cadet  Jacob  E.  Blake,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieiit.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  John  P.  Center,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Cadet  George  H.  Ringgold,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July, 
1833. 

Cadet  Joseph  P.  Harrison,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Seventh  regiment  of  infantry. 

Cadet  Augustus  F.  Seaton,  to  be  brevet  2d  lieut.  1st  July,  1833. 

Ill— CASUALTIES— resignations. 

1st  lieutenants. 

Washington  Wheelright,  1st  artillery,  3lst  May,  1833. 

George  P.  Corprew,  3d  artillery,  30ih  June,  1833. 

Austin  Brockenbrough,  3d  artillery,  30th  June,  1833. 

Brevet  2d  lieutenant. 

Merewether  L.  Clarke,  6th  infantry,  31st  M.ay,  1833. 

IV — rules  to  be  observed  in  ordinary  cases  of  promotion. 

3.  If  a field  officer,  the  officer  promoted  will  join  the  regiinent 
and  station  of  his  predecessor;  if  a company  officer  he  will  join 
the  particular  company  where  the  vacancy  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeds may  have  occurred. 

The  officers  promoted  will,  accordingly,  forthwith  join  their 
proper  station  and  companies,  except  those  on  detached  ser- 
vice, or  who  may  receive,  special  instructions  from  this  office, 
they  will  report  by  letter,  to  their  respective  colonels. 

5.  The  brevet  2d  lieutenants  will  join  their  respective  regi- 
ments, and  report  in  person  for  duty,  agreeably  to  regulations, 
by  the  30<A  day  of  September;  and  by  letter,  to  their  respective 
colonels,  who  will  assign  them  to  companies. 
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OCf*  Mr.  William  Shippey^  at  the  counting  house  of 
Messrs.  Peter  H.  Schenck  & Co.  No.  34^  Pine  street,  is 
agent  for  the  Register  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  ge- 
nerally auihoi  ised  to  transact  all  its  business,  in  the  re- 
ceipt of  orders,  subscriptions,  &c.  &c.  and  will  attend 
promptly  thereto. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

Ten  of  the  Indian  youths  at  the  Choctaw  academy,  at 
Blue  Spring,  Kentucky,  have  died  of  the  cholera,  and 
col.  R,  M.  Johnson  has  lost  fifteen  of  his  slaves. 

In  the  town  of  Richmond,  Kentucky,  in  twenty  days, 
up  to  the  I6lh  inst.  but  nine  persons  had  died  of  cholera, 
six  whites  and  three  blacks.  The  town  was  assuming  its 
wonted  lively  appearance,  its  stores  and  offices  were  again 
open.  But  the  disease  was  still  raging  in  the  county. 

In  the  town  of  Lancaster,  Ky.  116  persons  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  disease  from  the  19th  of  June  to  the  8th  of 
July,  58  whites  and  58  blacks. 

In  Ploniin^obui  gh  G6  deaths  had  occurred,  being  about 
1 in  every  10  of  its  population. 

In  Lawrenceburg,  Ky.  89  deaths  had  taken  place  out  of 
a population  of  250. 

In  Scott  county,  Ky.  the  disease  was  making  the  most 
frightful  ravages. 

The  board  of  health  of  Maysville,  Ky.  announced,  on 
the  Ilth  inst.  that  the  cholera  had  ceased  to  prevail  in 
that  city,  and  that  all  persons  whose  business  or  inclina- 
tion may  induce  tliem  to  visit  that  place  could  do  so  in 
safety. 

The  canal  hands  at  Williamsport,  Md.  ai*e  now  said  to 
be  entirely  clear  of  the  disease. 

The  Wheeling  Gazette  of  the  20th  inst.  says: — In  Tri- 
adelphia,  a village  8 miles  east  of  this  place  on  the  turn- 
pike, containing  about  50  inhabitants,  the  cholera  broke 
out  with  great  violence  on  the  lllh  inst.  In  a few  days 
there  were  17  cases  and  8 deaths.  We  understand  the 
village  has  been  almost  entirely  deserted. 

Idttle  Pock,  June  16. — The  steamboat  Reindeer,  capt. 
Cockran,  arrived  at  this  place  on  Sunday  evening  last, 
from  New  Orleans,  in  a most  distressing  condition — hav- 
ing lost  SIX  of  her  crew  and  passengers,  by  cholera, 
since  she  left  the  mouth  of  White  river.  One  of  her 
passengers  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death  w'hen  she  ar- 
rived, and  is  still  lying  in  rather  a critical  situation,  and 
almost  every  soul  on  board  Avas  more  or  less  affected  with 
the  epidemic. 

The  Pittsburg  Gazette  states  that  the  cholera  has  never 
been  known  in  that  city  as  an  epidemic,  and  the  board  of 
health  announce,  officially,  that  from  the  11th  of  June, 
when  the  disease  made  its  appearance,  up  to  the  I6lh 
July,  only  39  persons  had  died  from  the  disease. 

There  had  been  little  or  no  melioration  of  the  disease 
in  Kanawha  Salines,  Va.  and  its  vicinity  up  to  the  1 8th 
inst.  The  wliole  numher  of  deaths,  as  ascertained  in  llie 
county,  we  learn  from  the  Charleston  Banner,  was  74. 
In  Charleston,  Va.  there  had  been  six  or  seven  cases  of 
cholera  and  three  or  four  deaths. 

The  National  Intelligencer,  on  the  authoi  ity  of  a stu- 
dent announces  that  the  cholera  had  made  its  appearance 
at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  that  tlie  students  of  the 
college  had,  in  consequence,  been  permitted  to  return  to 
their  homes. 

In  Indiana  the  disease  is  spreading,  as  is  also  the  case 
in  Ohio.  Deaths  have  occurred  at  several  of  the  small 
towns  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  in  the  interior,  we  notice 
deaths  at  Lebanon,  Dayton  and  Columbus,  though  in  none 
of  these  places  does  it  appear  to  possess  the malignancy 
which  marked  its  progress  in  Kentucky. 

Strange!  The  following,  extracted  from  a Connec- 
ticut paper,  has  been  spoken  of  in  '•Hribute  to  Andrew 
Jackson!” 

Vol.  XUV— Sig.  24. 


“He  travels  unarmed  and  unattended,  but  by  his  house- 
hold, by  day  or  night,  through  a land  where  every  house 
he  sees  is  his  home,  and  every  man  he  meets  is  already 
em-olled  as  his  life  guard.” 

The  remark  is  well — and  proper.  But  the  servile  slu- 
])idity  is  in  reference  to  it  as  something  extraordinary. 
The  “collar”  is  manifest!  None  but  a grovelling  slave 
— a fit  subject  for  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  would  imagine  a 
president  of  the  United  States  travelling  otherwise — for 
so  all  our  presidents  have  travelled,  and,  we  trust  in  hea- 
ven! always  will  do.  We  have  seen  president  Adams 
taking  care  of  his  own  baggage  in  a steamboat — and  silling 
down  at  the  common  table,  like  any  other  passenger — 
and  thus,  we  hope,  that  it  ever  will  be.  And  there  are 
tens  of  thousands  of  men,  who  were  most  decided  in  their 
opposition  to  the  election  of  gentral  Jackson  to  the  pre- 
sidency, who  would  have  risked  their  lives  to  have  pre- 
vented the  insult  inflicted  on  president  Jackson  by  ex- 
lieutenant Randolph,  had  they  been  present,  and  foresaw 
what  was  about  to  happen.  And  the  general  idea  given 
out  in  the  preceding  extract,  is  as  old  as  the  constitution. 
We  saw  ^eue?-aZ  Washington  thus  proceeding  to  New 
York,  to  take  his  first  oath  as  president — and  have  seen 
president  Washington  on  his  I’eturn  to  Mount  Vernon— 
“unarmed  and  unattended,  but  by  his  own  household;” 
and  beheld  a negro,  doff  his  three  cornered  revolutionary 
hat,  and  heartily  shake  hands  with  him  who  was  “first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men”— whose  “name  and  fame”  will  outlive  the  pyi-a- 
mids  of  Egypt,  and  be  more  and  more  cherished  as  time 
shall  hallow  their  adamant.  It  is  the  glory  of  our  coun- 
try that  such  things  always  have  been;  and  to  suppose 
that  they  can  be  otherwise  is— “moral  treason.” 

United  States  bank.  The  New  York  Commercial 
of  the  18th  inst.  x’emarks:  “The  government  deposites 
have  become  a fruitful  source  of  speculation,  and  some 
of  the  stock  brokers  are  endeavoring  to  inculcate  a belief 
that  the  president  intends  to  remove  the  public  money  to 
the  state  banks.  If  he  has  any  such  intention,  we  should 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  would  not  again  entrust  cer- 
tain folks  in  Wall  street  with  the  secret.  Be  that,  how- 
ever, as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  a premium  of  25  y>er 
cent,  was  paid  yesterday  in  Wall  street,  to  insure  that  the 
deposites  would  not  be  transferred  before  the  next  meet- 
ing of  congress,  and  Mr.  Jacob  Barker  accepted  the  pre- 
mium, and  wrote  such  policy.” 

Iron.  From  the  Mbany  Daily  ..Advertiser.  It  is  not 
only  our  own  opinion,  but  we  are  confirmed  in  the  belief, 
by  many  with  whom  we  have  conversed,  that  the  manu- 
facturing of  castings  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  in 
Albany  than  in  any  other  ])lace  in  this  country,  and,  we 
may  add,  even  Europe.  I'he  hollow  ware  of  Bartlett, 
Bent  & Co.  is  preferred  to  the  best  “Scotch  lmllo.w  ware” 
— the  stoves  of  Dr.  Nott  receive  the  preference  wherever 
they  are  known,  and  the  machinery  castings  of  Many  Sc 
Ward,  and  Others,  are  equal  to  those  of  any  foundry  in 
the  world. 

The  amount  of  castings  consumed  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following  facts: 


Howard,  Nott  Sc  Co.  melt  annually  about  l,tX)0  tons. 

Bartlett,  Bent  Sc  Co.  do.  do 350 

I.  Sc  J.  Townsend  do.  do 300 

Ralhbone  Sc  Silliman  do.  do 200 

Many  Sc  Ward  do.  do 450 

Total  2,300 


About  one  thousand  persons  obtain  their  support  from 
the  employment  derived  from  these  establishments. 

In  addition  to  the  amount  of  irons  melted  here,  Messrs. 
Heermans,  Ratbbone  Sc  Co.  sell  annually  750  tons  stove 
plates  (from  Philadelphia)  and  Gill,  Cooper  Sc  Co.  about 
300  tons  from  same  place. 
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From  the  best  information  we  can  obtain,  there  ajje 
about  300  tons  of  castings  manufactured  and  sold  in  this 
city,  and  about  1,250  tons  imported  and  sold  here — mak> 
ing  in  all  3,550  tons. 

Vermont.  The  “union”  proceedings  noticed  in  the 
last  “Register,”  it  appears,  will  he  strongly  opposed — 
and  Mr.  Seymour^  late  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  nominated,  in  several  of  the  anti-Jackson  pa- 
pers, for  the  office  of  governor. 

New  York  CANALS.  From  the  Albany  Argus.  The 
tolls  collected  on  all  the  canals  of  the  state,  for  the  month 
of  June,  amount  to  the  sum  of  $174,646  90 — being 
$4,260  38  more  than  the  receipts  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  the  last  season.  Tlie  following  statement  ex- 
hibits the  sum  received  on  each  canal  for  the  month  of 
June,  to  wit: 

On  the  Erie  canal  $148,170  46 

Champlain  canal  21,165  24 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  2,411  17 

Oswego  canal  2,900  03 

$174,646  90 

The  whole  sum  received  for  tolls  from  the  opening  of 
navigation  to  the  30th  of  June,  two  months  and  eight 
days,  is  $500,211  94  cents;  being  $58,240  96  more  than 
the  receipts  up  to  the  same  period  in  1832. 

[The  increased  amount  of  the  tolls  on  these  canals  is 
not  proportioned  to  the  increase  of  business  on  them — for 
the  rate  of  the  tolls  had  been  considerably  reduced.] 

University  of  New  York.  The  following  is  the 
close  of  Dr.  JMatiheTv'’s  address,  on  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  the  university  of  New  York: 

“With  these  hopes  and  prospects,  in  the  name  of  the 
most  high  God,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
from  whom  coineth  down  every  good  gift  and  every  per- 
fect gift,  and  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  sha- 
dow of  turning,  do  xve  notv  lay  this  corner  stone  of  the 
university  of  the  city  of  JVeio  York;  and  with  the  humble 
hope  of  his  blessing  and  favor,  we  dedicate  it 

“To  the  cause  of  freedom — 'of  freedom,  civil,  intellec- 
tual. and  religious;  and  to  that  high  cause  for  which  our 
fathers  were  first  exiles  and  then  warriors.  May  this  in- 
stitution furnish  able  and  devoted  sons,  who  will  appre- 
ciate and  maintain  the  privileges  transmitted  to  them  as 
their  heritage  and  birthright.  • We  dedicate  it 

“7’o  the  cause  of  letters — of  science  and  of  education; 
the  brightest  earthly  ornaments  of  a nation,  free  and 
happy  as  ours,  and  without  which,  freedom  itself  soon 
degenerates  into  coarse  licentiousness,  and  results  in  an- 
archy and  every  evil  work.  We  dedicate  it 

“To  the  cause  of  religion — for  without  this,  the  tree  of 
knowledge  is  severed  from  the  tree  of  life;  but  with  it 
freedom  and  knowledge  alike  become  sanctified  into 
blessings  that  endure  forever. 

“And  firmly  and  permanently  as  we  have  now  laid  this 
corner  stone  in  its  place,  would  we  also  lay  this  institu- 
tion deep  in  the  affections  and  confidence  of  this  commu- 
nity, and  commit  it  confidently  to  the  care  and  patronage 
of  Him  who  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  in 
whom  we  trust,  that  after  our  names  and  memorials 
shall  have  passed  away,  this  university  will  remain  a pil- 
lar of  light  and  gloiy  to  our  city  and  our  nation.  Fsto 
perpeiua.  ” 

Easton,  Pa.  The  anniversary  was  celebrated  with 
great  spirit  in  this  prosperous  town,  by  military  and  civic 
processions,  &c.  but  was  specially  remarkable  because  of 
the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  “Lafayette  college,” 
on  which  a noble  edifice  is  to  be  erected,  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies. 

On  settling  the  stone  to  its  place,  colonel  Porter,  (pre- 
sident of  the  board  of  trustees),  said: 

“Here,  on  the  anniversary  of  our  independence,  we  de- 
dicate this  building  to  the  cause  of  science  and  education. 
May  it  long  be  the  seat  of  virtue  and  learning.  May  the 
example  of  him  whose  name  it  bears  and  who  is  well  de- 
scribed as  the'model  of  republican  chivalry,  the  hero  of 
three  revolutions,  of  two  centuries  and  of  both  hemis- 
pheres, inspire  the  youth  who  shall  be  here  educated, 
with  the  proper  spirit  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy. 


And  may  the  all  bounteous  Author  of  nature  bless  this 
our  undertaking,  protect  those  engaged  in  completing 
this  structure  from  accident  and  harm,  and  long  preserve 
it  from  decay.” 

Baltimore.  The  ship-building  business  continues  to 
be  prosecuted  in  Baltimore  with  unabated  activity.  With- 
in a short  time  past,  the  keels  of  five  brigs,  six  schooners 
and  a steamboat  have  been  laid  down,  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  which,  including  the  steamboat,  are  building  for 
account  of  owners  in  other  cities.  Two  noble  ships,  of 
500  to  600  tons  each,  are  advancing  towards  completion, 
and  one  of  them  is  expected  to  be  launched  in  about  a 
fortnight.  7'hey  are  both  designed  for  merchants  of 
Petersburg,  Va.  Our  naval  architects  possess  that  pecu- 
liar skill  and  talent  in  the  line  of  their  profession  which 
cannot  fail  to  secure  them  full  employment,  as  long  as 
first  rate  vessels  are  required.  [Amer. 

In  the  quarter  ending  July  1 — there  was  inspected  in 
Baltimore  134,047  bbls.  and  1,494  ^ bbls.  wheat  flour^—* 
87  hhds.  and  5,226  bbls.  corn  meal — 146  bbls.  and  .35  § 
bbls.  beef,  3,367  bbls.  pork — the  two  last  nearly  all  “fo- 
reign” packed. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail  road.  A late  report  of 
a committee  of  the  board  of  directors  shews: 

That  the  receipts  for  transportation  during  the  last  six 
months,  appears,  by  the  accompanying  statc<nn«nt  tl.o 
superintendent  of  transportation,  to  have  been  $92,556  86 
That  the  expenses  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  salary  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  transportation  were  $41,534  35 

That  the  repairs  of  the  road,  ma- 
chinery and  attendance  on  the  same, 
and  salary  of  superintendent  of  ma- 
chinery, were  18,374  89 

The  wear  and  tear  of  horses  and 
harness  is  estimated  at  2,800  00 

62,709  24 


Leaving,  after  deducting  the  fore- 
going items,  the  sum  of  $29,847  62 

The  income  and  expenses  of  transportation  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1832  and  1833;  are  thus  shewn: 

Income.  Expenses  of  transportation. 

1832,  $78,160  44  1832,  $41,414  29 

1833,  92,556  86  1833,  41,534  35 

North  Carolina.  The  internal  improvement  con- 
vention of  the  state  of  North  Carolina  met  at  Raleigh, 
on  the  4th  instant.  I'he  honorable  E.  L.  S-watn,  go- 
vernor of  the  state,  was  chosen  president,  and  two  se- 
cretaries were  appointed.  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
delegates  were  present.  A consmittee,  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  county  delegation,  was  appointed, 
to  whom  were  referred  all  matters  of  inquiry,  with  in- 
structions to  make  a general  report.  This  committee 
made  a detailed  report  on  Friday  afternoon,  which  pro- 
duced a protracted  discussion.  After  being  modified  in 
several  particulars,  it  was  finally  adopted,  on  Saturday. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  debate  which  occurred  in  the 
convention,  took  place  on  a resolution  reported  by  the 
committee,  which  affirms  “that  the  true  policy  of  the  state 
requires  that  its  funds  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  ex- 
applied  to  jiroviding  the  means  of  internal  trans- 
portation, and  in  creating  and  improving  markets  within 
her  own  limits.”  The  true  point  appears  to  have  been 
whether  the  necessary  improvements  should  not  termi- 
nate at  some  point  or  points  in  North  Carolina,  rather 
than  be  connected  with  improvements,  in  other  states  on 
the  north,  south  and  w'est,  which  might  lead  the  trade  to 
Norfolk,  or  to  Charleston,  or  down  the  western  waters  to 
New  Orleans. 

The  resolutions  finally  adopted  declare  it  expedient 
that  “a  liberal  system  of  internal  improvements  should 
be  immediately  organized  and  vigorously  prosecuted;” 

That  the  general  assembly  ought  to  provide  “by  law 
or  otherwise,”  a fund  for  purposes  of  internal  improve- 
ment; 

That  this  fund  ought  to  be  applied  “in  the  first  in- 
stance, exclusively”  \o  creating  and  improving  markets 
within  the  limits  of  the  state; 
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That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law,  tliat  the  state 
shall  subscribe  for  two-fifths  of  tbe  stock  of  every  com- 
pany chartered  for  internal  improvement;  and 

That  every  company  so  chartered,  ought  to  have  power 
to  cross  and  intersect  at  pleasure,  any  work  previously 
authorised  or  made. 

Committees  of  correspondence  and  to  address  the  peo- 
ple of  the  state  on  the  subject  were  appointed,  and  a me- 
morial was  directed  to  be  laid  before  the  next  legisla- 
ture. A new  convention  was  recommended,  to  be  held 
in  November  next,  to  deliberate  farther. 

Ohio  canals.  The  tolls  received  on  the  Ohio  canal, 
in  May  last,  amounted  to  $16,933  80 — same  month,  last 
year,  $10,147  43.  On  the  Ohio  and  Miami  canal,  last 
May,  $3,340  14 — same  month,  last  year,  $3,734  58. 

Natchez  is  about  400  miles  from  the  ocean — but  about 
to  become  a great  seaport,  by  the  aid  of  steam  vessels 
ascending  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  to  w'ing  up  ships. 
The  state  of  Mississippi  now  exports  about  225,000  bales 
of  cotton,  and  is  growing  rapidly  in  population  and  means 
to  double  the  quantity’,  if  the  market  remains  good. — 
There  seems  liardly  a limit  to  the  amount  of  cotton  which 
may  be  produced. 

The  duties  which  accrued  at  Boston  in  the  two  first 
quarters  of  1832,  amounted  to  $2,647,130  24:  in  the  two 
lirot  quarters  of  the  preaeiit  y’ear  $1,821,957  79.  The 
reduction  is  chiefly  caused,  no  doubt,  by  admitting  coftee, 
tea,  &c.  duty  free;  and  yet  the  price  of  these  articles  has 
not  declined. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  amount  of  duties  in  the  two  first 
quarters  of  1832,  was  $2,310,178  49:  in  those  of  1833 — 
$1,322,772  23.  The  duties  which  accrued  at  New  York 
were  mentioned  in  the  last  Registek. 

The  coal  trade.  111,577  tons  have  descended  the 
Schuylkill — the  present  season,  up  to  the  l4th  inst.  The 
cost  of  coal,  at  difterent  points  of  embarkation  is  from 
$2  00  to  $2  50  per  ton,  and  the  freight  to  PhiladeJpliia 
from  112^  to  125  cents  per  ton. 

The  north  west.  A lot  of  ground  in  Buffalo  (with- 
out buildings)  lately  sold  for  $75,000.  It  was  purchased 
a few  years  ago  for  $800.  A steamboat  has  been  built  at 
Huron,  (on  lake  Erie)  200  feet  keel,  and  her  engines  are 
to  have  the  power  of  240  horses!  Well  situated  stores 
in  Detroit  rent  for  600  or  700  dollars. 

Wheat.  The  standard  weight  for  merchantable  wheat 
this  season,  has  been  fixed  by  the  city  millers  of  Rich- 
mond, at  58  lbs.  the  bushel.  Last  season  it  was  60,  and 
half  the  crop  weighed  61 . [ Whig. 


British  imports  of  grain,  meal  and  flour.  By  a 
parliamentary  return  just  published,  it  appeared  that  the 
following  quantities  of  foreign  and  colonial  grain  paid 
the  duties  for  the  home  consumption  during  the  interval 
between  the  first  day  of  the  operations  of  the  corn  bill 


(9  Geo.  IV. 

c.  60)  which  took  effect  on  the  15th  of  July, 

1828,  and  the  1st  of  April  last. 

Foreign  corn. 

Colonial. 

Total. 

Wheat, 

4,795,746 

353,905 

5,148,651 

Barley, 

1,067,068 

213 

1,067,370 

Oats, 

1,455,987 

8,818 

1,464,815 

Rye, 

141,869 

141,869 

Peas, 

195,201 

5,521 

200,722 

Beans 

178,452 

178,452 

Buckwheat, 

34,859 

34,859 

Indian  corn, 

, 100,225 

11 

.100,236 

Quarters, 

7,968,405 

367,578 

8,336,083 

The  annual  average  of  foreign  grain  entered  for  home 
consumption  during  the  period  in  question,  appears, 
therefore,  to  have  been  as  under — 

Quarters. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Oats, 

Rye, 


895,410 

185,630 

254,759 

25,630 


Peas, 

Beans, 
Buckwheat, 
Indian  corn. 


Quarters. 
43,900 
31,030 
6,060 
17,430 


The  duties  paid  upon  the  7,968,405  quarters  of  foreign 
corn  amounted,  within  the  above  ititerval,  to  JE2,501,713, 


being  an  average  of  about  £435,080  per  annum.  Those 
on  colonial  corn,  paid  on  367,578  quarters  did  not  pro- 
duce more  than  £60,378. 

The  quantity’  of  wheat,  meal  and  flour,  being  foreign, 
on  w hich  the  duties  wei  e paid,  was  1,880,534  cwt.  fi'om 
wliich  the  revenue  derived  the  sum  of  £182,888;  tliat  of 
colonial  articles  of  the  like  descri|)tion  was  372,446  cwt. 
which  paid  duties  to  the  amount  of  £15,076. 

[The  quarter  of  wheat  is  8 bushels,  of  70  lbs.] 

A MACHINE  has  been  Invented  in  Cincinnati  for  cutting 
wheat,  or  any’  other  small  grain,  by  horse  power.  It  is 
stated  that  it  will,  when  propelled  by’  two  horses,  cut  as 
fast  as  eight  persons  can  bind.  A fair  trial  has  been  made 
of  it  in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  the  agricul- 
tural society  of  Hamilton  county.  It  met  their  fullest 
approbation,  and  the  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Advertiser, 
who  has  seen  the  machine,  expresses  his  opinion  that  it 
may  be  applied  to  cutting  grass  also.  This,  if  it  proves 
fully  successful,  is  an  irnpoi  tant  invention;  but  so  many 
ingenious  novelties  have  been  brought  forward  of  late, 
and  so  few  have  answered  the  expectations  at  first  held 
out  of  their  utility,  that  we  are  disposed  to  be  somewhat 
cautious  and  incredulous. 

Sperm  oil.  The  city  of  Boston  has  coidracted  for 
a supply  of  oil  for  the  street  lamps  at  the  following  i-ates, 
viz: — summer  oil  90  cents,  and  winter  1 dollar  per  gallon. 
Greatly  as  the  whaling  business  has  increased  within  R 
few  years,  the  supply  of  oil  does  not  equal  the  demand, 
and  the  price  is  therefore  constantly  and  steadily  on  the 
increase.  It  is  almost  impossible  that  the  market  should 
be  over-stocked.*  [Salem  Gazette. 

An  immense  tinexard.  Yon  Meyerfiky’,  a land- 
owner  at  Pesth,  in  Hungary,  is  completing  a vineyard  in 
that  vicinity,  which  will  probably  be  the  largest  ever 
known  in  Europe.  Its  superficial  area  is  nearly  four  hun- 
dred acres,  and  its  produce,  even  in  moderately  favored 
seasons,  will  not  be  short  of  five  and  twenty  thousand 
sulms,  or  375,000  English  gallons.  As  a receptacle  for 
this  produce,  the  grower  is  erecting  a cellar  sufficiently 
spacious  to  receive  double  the  quantity.  Meyerfiky’s 
brother,  too,  is  by  no  means  a small  dealer  in  this  branch 
of  the  liquor  trade;  for  he  is  on  the  eve  of  starting  a ri- 
val to  the  famous  sire  of  Heidelburg,  viz:  a tun  made  en- 
tirely of  marble,  and  capable  of  containing  63,000  gal- 
lons. 

A curiosity,  a gentleman  of  New  Haven,  (Con. ) 
has  several  volumes  of  the  first  newspaper  that  was  ever 
published  in  England.  It  was  commenced  in  1558,  and 
is  entitled  “The  English  Mercurie”  which,  by  authority, 
is  imprinted  at  London,  by  Christopher  Baker,  her  high- 
ness’s [queen  Elizabeth’s]  printer. 

Case  of  seduction.  From  the  Lynchbtirg  Virginian, 
July  15.  The  superior  court  of  this  corporation  was 
engaged  the  greater  part  of  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last 
in  the  trial  of  a case  of  seduction;  the  first  action  Uf  this 
sort,  we  believe,  which  has  been  brought  before  it  since 
its  oi'ganization.  The  plaintiff  w'as  Benjamin  A.  Philips, 
who  instituted  a suit  against  Tinsley  Padgett,  for  the 
seduction  of  Maria  Philips,  under  a promise  of  mar- 
riage, the  consequence  of  which  seduction  was  the  birth 
of  an  infant  during  the  last  winter.  We  were  not  at 
court  on  Wednesday  and  did  not  hear  the  testimony, 
but  the  character  of  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  the  jury  returned  a verdict  against  the  defendant 
of  thirteen  hundred  dollars  damages — a sum,  according 
to  his  statement  of  his  pecuniary  resources,  which  he  ia 
unable  to  pay. 

Gov.  Stokes.  At  the  anniversary  dinner,  at  Jeffer- 
son Barracks,  Missouri,  the  following  toast  was  given— 

By  the  president  of  the  day — I give,  a friend,  a states- 
man, and  a revolutionary  soldier,  now  a distinguished 
guest— gov.  Stokes,  of  North  Carolina. 

After  this  toast  was  announced,  gov.  Stokes  rose  and 
said — “Gentlemen,  among  strangers,  few  of  whom  I have 

*Because  of  the  home  market.  The  British  duty  upon  it, 
until  1826  was  £34  18$.  Zd.  per  tun,  and  still  is  £26  12s. — or 
^127  60.  Ed.  Rbo. 
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ever  seen  before,  and  fewer  still  of  whom  I ever  expect 
to  see  again,  I feel  highly  gratified  with  the  attention 
shown  me  on  this  occasion — I shall  ever  remember  it 
with  pleasure.  I entered  the  service  of  my  country  at  a 
very  early  age;  I was  in  the  battle  of  King’s  Bridge  at 
Norfolk— •!  have  been  44  years  in  the  public  service,  (this 
year  will  make  45),  and  I expect  to  die  in  the  service  of 
ray  country,  as  I am  old  and  have  but  a short  time  to  live. 

I will  give  you — The  young,  rising,  and  flourishing  state 
of  Missouri.” 

Miss  Crandell,  a young  lady,  has  been  imprisoned 
in  Connecticut,  because  that  she  persisted  in  keeping  a 
school  for  “young  ladies  of  color,”  at  Canterbury— 
“contrary  to  law.”  She  has  been  bailed  out. 

The  Siamese  twiks,  being  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  were 
visited  by  Black  Hawk  and  liis  party,  who  seemed  much 
interested  in  seeing  them,  and  asked  many  questions. 
Black  Hawk  addressed  the  twins,  (through  the  interpre- 
ter), for  five  minutes  or  more.  The  substance  of  the 
address  was — ^“That  he  and  his  friends  had  heard  of 
the  twins,  and  having  been  very  anxious  to  see  them  that 
they  felt  pleased  in  having  their  wishes  gratified.” 

He  said  “the  Great  Spirit  had  made  them  as  they 
were,  and  would  protect  them  and  be  their  guide  and 
protector,  should  they  again  cross  the  great  waters.”— 
The  concluding  phrase  of  his  address  was,  “the  Great 
Spirit  will  call  both  to  him  at  once.” 

The  Indians  sat  with  the  twins  for  nearly  fifteen  mi- 
nutes. 

He  added  “that  he  would  show  to  his  red  brethren  the 
portrait  which  they  had  presented  to  him,  and  would  tell 
them  what  he  and  his  friends  had  seen.” 

\_Cleveland  Jidv. 

“Western  women.  I saw  there  a couple  of  splen- 
did western  beauties.  The  south  produces  elegant  wo- 
men, and  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  splendid  ones. 
There  is  an  originality — a raciness — among  the  women 
of  the  west,  which  is  eminently  attractive.  They  touch 
the  confines  of  civilization  and  barbarism  with  such  a 
daring  grace,  that  the  precise  petits  maitres  of  the  At- 
lantic are  thunderstruck  or  turned  into  gaping  statues  at 
their  fascinating  wildness  and  enchanting  audacity.  A 
western  or  southern  belle  fresh  from  the  woods,  is  a seal- 
ed book  to  an  Atlantic  dandy.  He  cannot  understand 
her;  he  has  not  the  key;  she  is  beyond  his  vision.  To 
know  them  properly;  to  estimate  them  accurately,  we 
must  have  been  lost  on  the  Alleghanies;  shipwrecked  on  a 
foreign  coast,  drank  sherbet  with  the  Turk;  tasted  the 
river  Jordan,  or  been  killed  and  eaten  by  pirates.  It  is 
quite  distressing  to  see  the  Atlantic  belles  pick  their  vvav 
through  a crowded  di-awing  room.  They  sometimes 
stand  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  crowd,  and  look  de- 
spairingly to  a fi’iend  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  as  one 
would  look  upon  the  spires  of  Cincinnati  from  the  pinna- 
cles of  the  Alleghanies,  or  a traveller  look  across  the 
Arabian  deserts.  A western  belle  dashes  through  the 
crowd  as  she  would  through  the  river  mounted  on  horse- 
back. Nothing  impedes  her.  She  makes  manners,  and 
controls  the  rulers  of  society  as  she  marches  through  it — 
throwing  dandies  aside  as  a ship  does  the  billows.  The 
southern  fine  lady  glides  like  a sylph;  full  of  feeling  and 
passion,  which  give  edge  to  her  conversation  and  hi  e to 
her  eyes.”  {Portland  Adv. 

Ireland.  It  is  almost  constitutional  with  us  to  wish 
well  to  the  oppressed  people  of  Ireland — so  long  have  we 
entertained  a deep  sense  of  the  injuries  inflicted  upon 
them  by  the  “tyrant”  which  also  ojipressed  our  fathers, 
in  our  own  land;  but  have  oftentimes  had  to  regret  pro- 
ceedings of  the  character  oi  those  stated  below — though 
the  “organization  of  volunteers”  mentioned  was  only,  as 
we  believe,  in  the  idea  of  some  ignorant  person.  And  it 
is  also  a great  misfortune,  that  foreigners,  becoming  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  do  not  always  recollect  that 
they  are  a part  of  the  general  mass  of  the  people,  and 
should  have  only  such  motives  and  feelings  as  belong  to 
the  new  allegiance  they  have  voluntarily  made;  not  being 
a separate  party,  because  of  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

The  “Dublin  Pilot,”  under  the  head  of  “American 
sympathy  for  Ireland,”  says — “We  have  received  a copy 


of  the  United  States  Gazette,  of  April  the  18th,  in  which 
is  contained  a long  account  of  a public  meeting  held  in 
Philadelphia,  of  gentlemen  interesting  themselves  in  the 
condition  of  Ireland.  The  proceedings  of  this  meeting 
are  too  strongly  worded  to  be  given  publicity  to  in  an 
Irish  paper.  The  discussion  was  a very  animated  one, 
as  it  referred  to  the  coercive  bill.  The  result  was  to  ap- 
point a committee  to  prepare  a constitution  and  by  laws 
for  the  proposed  organization  of  “the  association  of  the 
friends  of  Ireland.”  A correspondent  states,  ’■Hhat  meet- 
ings "will  be  held  all  over  America,  and  volunteers  orga- 
nized on  the  model  of  1782.” 

“Every  good  rule  must  work  both  ways.  ” What  would 
some  of  us  have  thought,  in  1798,  if  such  jiroceedings  had 
been  intimated  as  happening  in  England — with  respect 
to  the  condition  of  things  in  the  United  States? 

British  West  India  colonies.  The  following  state- 
ments, which  we  subjoin  from  the  official  returns  for  the 
year  1829,  will  be  some  guide  as  to  the  value  of  these 
colonies  to  the  mother  country : 

I'he  exports  from  these  colonies  to  England 

amounted  to  JB9, 087,919 

The  same  to  other  parts  3,000,000 


Gross  exports  £12,087,919 

The  imports  into  the  colonies  from  Eng- 
land amounted  to  £5,521,169 

The  same  from  other  parts  a,iou,uuu 

Gross  imports  £8,621,169 

And  this  trade  gave  employment  to  18,000  British  sea- 
men. 

Statistics — St.  Petersburgh.  The  following  is  a 
table  of  the  population  of  St.  Petersburgh  in  1832 — males 
294,468,  females  154,900;  total  449,368.  Among  them 
are  ecclesiastics  2,188,  nobles  34,079.  Soldiers  39,437, 
merchants  10,828,  artisans  24,179,  citizens  36,732,  of  the 
middle  class  66,366,  foreigners  of  various  conditions, 
with  the  exception  of  merchants  and  artisans,  7,199,  do- 
mestic servants  94,000,  peasants  127,865,  inhabitants  of 
Ochta  3,388.  Births,  males  5,198,  females  4,969;  total 
10,167.  Deaths,  by  various  diseases,  males  11,032,  fe- 
males 5,230,  by  accident  675;  total  16,937.  Excess  of 
deaths  6,758.  This  great  excess  of  deaths  is  not  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  but  to  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  number  of  the  sexes.  The  male 
projiortion  being  nearly  double  the  female,  the  number 
of  families  is,  of  course,  not  proportionate  to  the  gross 
amount  of  the  population;  accordingly,  the  excess  of 
deaths  is  found  in  the  males,  and  ought  to  be  deducted, 

{Literary  Gazette. 

“Lord  Panghuloo.”  To  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  puffing  great  men  and  little  men,  we  recommend  the 
following  extract  from  a recent  narrative  of  Housain  Ben 
Ismail  El  Ilmu,in  which  he  describes  the  natural  and  su- 
pernatural qualifications  of  his  master,  Abubaker  lord 
Panghuloo,  a Mahometan  Malay  chief  who  rules  at  Ma- 
lacca. The  puflers  and  flatterers  in  this  country  w ill  not 
meet  with  any  thing  in  this  more  exti-avagant  than  they 
are  accustomed  to,  but  they  may  find  some  new  expres- 
sions to  grace  their  adulation. 

“Praise  be  to  Allah  and  Mahomed  who  is  his  pro[)he( ! 
under  whose  favor  rulcth  in  wisdom  and  power  the 
mighty  chief,  pre-elected  of  God,  Abubaker  lord  Pan- 
ghuloo of  the  country  of  Nanning;  the  comforter  of  his 
people  in  peace,  and  when  battle  i-ages,  the  shedder-of- 
the  blood  of  his  enemies;  the  shield  of  his  wide  domain 
and  the  vanquisher  of  invaders,  w ho  healeth  w ith  a touch 
those  who  ail,  and  with  a breath  disperseth  his  foes; 
whose  house  is  the  abode  of  proiiriety;  who  is  faithful, 
valiant  and  discreet;  courteous  to  Ids  neighbors,  and  w ho 
is  continually  manifesting  his  tenderness  to  the  needy; 
may  prosperity,  honor  and  lengthened  sway  w'ait  iqiou 
his  higlmess,  and  upon  his  foes  confusion  and  despairing 
defeat;  of  whose  proceedings  in  jieace  I indite  the  justice 
and  w isdom,  and  of  w'hose  actions  in  war  I record  the 
tempestuous  and  scattering  fury;  and  from  w hose  coun- 
tenance the  rays  of  conquest  and  greatness  illumine  the 
page  of  me,  his  servant  Housain  Ben  Ismail  El  llmu. 
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recoi'd'mg  his  praise- worthy  and  valorous  acts,  that  they 
may  be  known  in  all  countries  both  above  and  below  tlie 
■u'ind,  and  be  read  by  those  who  dwell  to  the  east  and 
the  west  of  the  sun,  that  his  example  may  be  remember- 
ed, and  his  greatness  prolonged — And  so  be  it.” 

[We  know  not  the  paper  to  which  “credit”  is  due  for 
the  preceding — else  would  gladly  award  it.  It  is  a fine 
specimen  of  crawling  and  puffing— and  well  fitted  to  the 
present  state  of  the  times.] 

Relics  of  Maht  q.ueeh  of  Scots.  Certain  inter- 
esting relics  of  the  never  to  be  forgotten  queen  of  sor- 
rows as  well  as  of  beauty,  are  yet  amongst  us,  and  in  the 
possession  of  personages  of  her  own  gentle  sex.  The 
celebrated  casket,  said  to  have  contained  the  fatal  letters 
produced  to  excuse  her  condemnation,  grace  the  cabinet 
of  the  honorable  Miss  Grimson.  The  pearl  necklace, 
which  used  to  adorn  her  beautiful  neck  in  the  bright  days 
of  her  charms  and  her  power,  is  the  sometimes  ornament 
of  her  no  less  lovely  countrywoman.  Miss  McDonald. 
And  the  hallowed  little  ci’oss  which  lay  on  her  bosom  in 
the  hour  of  execution,  is  reg.arded  as  a sacred  inheritance 
in  the  family  of  the  duchess  of  Richmond.  And,  perhaps, 
what  is  the  most  affecting  relic  of  them  all,  the  last  gar- 
ment which  folded  around  her  in  the  last  act  of  that  hor- 
rible scene,  and  stained  with  her  blood,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  house  of  Throckmorton.  Some  touching 
verses  show  bow  often  it  has  been  embalmed  with  a tear 
from  the  gentle  eyes  of  lady  Throckmorton,  the  beautiful 
friend  of  the  sweet  bard  of  the  “The  Task.” 

\EngUsh  paper. 

“True  chivalry.”  The  following  is  related  by  Mr.  Rush — 
“Sir  Felton  Harvey,  aid-de-camp  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  had 
lost  an  arm  in  battle.  Whilst  one  of  the  battles  in  Spain  was 
raging,  the  duke  gave  him  an  order  to  convey  to  another  part  of 
the  field.  Half  across  it,  a French  officer  was  seen  galloping 
towards  him.  Sir  Felton’s  sword  hung  by  his  side,  though  he 
could  not  wield  it;  it  was  his  right  arm  he  had  lost,  dnd  the  other 
held  the  bridle;  but  he  faced  the  foe,  looking  defiance.  As  they 
swiftly  drew  near,  the  Frenchman  raised  himself  on  his  stirrups, 
his  sword  uplifted.  Discovering,  at  the  very  moment  for  the 
stroke,  his  adversary  to  be  defenceless,  he  brings  down  his  wea- 
pon in  the  form  of  a complimentary  salute,  and  rapidly  passes 
on.  He  gave  his  salute  in  silence.”  This  was  true  chivalry. 

—.V®  ® c««<— 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

We  shall  carefully  refrain  from  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
matter,  but  having  two  or  three  times  noticed  the  subject,  we 
feel  it  right  to  say — that  the  excitement  in  Rhode  Island,  against 
the  rev.  Mr.  Avery  remains  unabated.  It  would  almost  seem, 
indeed,  that  though  acquitted  by  the  verdict  of  a jury,  he  has 
yet  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion. 

According  to  the  Dublin  Journal,  the  iHimber  of  Protestants 
who  have  emigrated  from  Ireland  during  the  last  few  years  is  as 
follows— In  1829, 12,000;  in  1830,21,000;  in  1831,29,500;  in  1832, 
31,500— making  a total  of  94,000  during  the  short  space  of  four 
years. 

The  New  Haven  Herald  states  that  Messrs.  P.  S.  Galpin  & 
Co.  being  desirous  of  removing  their  carpet  factory  to  the  east 
bank  of  the  harbor,  contracted  with  Messrs.  Wooding  & Sper- 
ry, of  Hamden,  who  effected  the  removal  in  a few  days,  bodily, 
without  the  workmen  ceasing  from  their  work.  It  was  first 
taken  up  an  ascent  of  20  feet,  and  then  conveyed  about  three- 
fourths  of  a mile.  The  building  is  76  by  30  feet,  and  contains  16 
looms,  with  apparatus. 

John  Randolph,  at  the  tirne  of  his  death,  was  in  possession  of 
318  slaves,  and  180  horses,  of  which  120  were  blood  horses. 

With  deep  regret  we  announce  the  death  of  general  John 
Coffee.  He  died  on  the  7th  inst.  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  at 
his  residence  near  Florence,  Alabama. 

This  brave  man  was  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  an  .Ame- 
rican citizen  soldier.  We  saw  him  last  winter  on  a visit  to  the 
president,  to  whom  he  had  been  a right  arm  throughout  the 
war,  and  were  greatly  struck  with  the  plain,  unpretending,  far- 
mer-like appearance  of  one,  who  had  been  a thunderbolt  in  bat- 
tle. He  had  nothing  of  “the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of 
glorious  war”  about  him.  Aliliough  of  exceedingly  robust, 
Herculean  person,  he  had  not  a martial  look.  His  manners 
were  gentle— the  expression  of  his  countenance  quiet  and 
thoughtful— and  his  whole  air  and  aspect  wore  the  appearance 
of  serious,  religious  feeling. 

And  this  tone  of  mind,  roused  to  enthusiasm,  characterized 
his  soldiership.  One  of  the  bravest  men  that  ever  led  a column 
to  the  charge,  and  inspiring  all  with  his  own  energy,  the  ani 
mating  motive  in  his  own  bosom,  was  devotion  to  his  country. 

[ Globe, 

According  to  a Berlin  article  of  the  7tli  May  last,  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin  has  forty-six  regular  and  forty-four  extra  profes- 


sors; forty-three  private  tutors— altogether  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  teachers.  There  are  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  regular  .students,  and  fiom  five  to  six  hundred  persons  who 
follow  courses  of  lectures. 

Joel  Clough,  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  who  was  under 
sentence  of  death,  made  his  escape  from  the  Mount  Holly  state 
prison  between  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  morning  last;  but 
was  captured  about  dusk  on  Sunday  evening.  He  was  disco- 
vered coming  out  of  a swamp  on  the  Rancocas,  by  a colored 
man,  about  three  miles  west  of  Mount  Holly,  who  gave  the 
alarm,  and  was  soon  joined  by  several  persons.  Clough  made 
no  resistance  though  he  had  an  axe  in  his  possession.  He  was 
taken  back  to  prison,  and  was  to  have  been  executed  yesterday. 

A most  foul  and  unnatural  murder  was  committed  in  Pitt- 
sylvania county,  Va.  on  the  10th  instant  by  Armistead  Craft, 
on  the  person  of  his  brother,  George  Craft,  jr.  at  the  house  of 
Ids  father  Philip  Craft.  Immediately  after  committing  the  deed 
the  murderer  fled;  and  the  father  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of 
having  aided  the  escape  of  his  son  and  thereby  becomitig  an 
accessary  after  the  fact;  but  after  full  examination  before  a 
court  of  justices,  was  discharged,  the  testimony  not  being  suf- 
ficient. 

The  citizens  of  Lexington,  Ky.  held  a meeting  on  the  10th 
inst.  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  establishing  an 
orphan  asylum  in  that  place.  A committee  was  appointed  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  draft  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  the 
city  and  county. 

Melancholy — We  learn,  that  recently,  in  a neighboring  town, 
an  effigy  of  the  rev.  E.  K.  Avery  was  suspended  in  a public  situ- 
ation, at  some  period  in  the  night.  In  the  morning  it  was  seen 
by  the  people  passing,  and  among  others,  by  a young  man,  who 
had,  for  a brief  space,  been  subjected  to  mania  melancholia. 
He  immediately  came  home,  and  observed  to  his  mother  and 
brother:  “They  say  that  the  man  hung  up  out  there  is  intended 
to  represent  Mr.  Avery— hut  it  don’t.  I know  what  it’s  meant 
for — it’s  meant  forme.'”  He  seemed  grieved,  and  “more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger.”  About  two  hours  after,  he  was  found  dead, 
having-hanged  himself  with  a cord.  Thus  it  would  seem,  that 
in  one  instance  at  least  the  suspension  of  effigies  has  been  at- 
tended with  more  immediately  serious  consequences,  than  the 
excitement  of  the  public  feeling,  which  they  naturally  enhance 
or  engender.  {^Providence  Journal. 

Mathew  T.  Scott,  esq.  has  been  appointed  cashier  of  the  U. 
States  branch  l^ank,  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  in  the  place  of 
Joseph  Fowler,  deceased;  F.  Dewees,  teller,  in  place  of  Mr. 
Scott,  and  T.  W.  Hawkins,  clerk,  in  place  of  Wm.  T.  Smith, 
deceased. 

John  Thaw,  esq.  has  been  appointed  cashier  of  the  branch 
bank  of  the  United  Slates,  at  Pittsburgh,  in  place  of  James  Cor- 
rey,  esq.  resigned. 

Several  cases  of  hydrophobia  have  recently  been  mentioned 
in  the  newspapers.  Elicited  by  them,  the  following  cure  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Morning  Post;  of  what  efficacy  it  is  to  be 
considered,  remains  to  be  seen:-;- 

“The  inhabitants  of  Gadiei  have  made  the  important  disco- 
very, that  near  the  ligament  of  the  man  or  beast  bitten  by  a ra- 
bid animal,  and  becoming  rabid,  pustules  of  a whitish  hue  make 
their  appearance,  which  open  spontaneously  about  the  13th  day 
after  the  bite;  and  at  this  time,  they  say,  the  first  symptoms  of 
true  hydrophobia  make  their  appearance.  Their  method  of  cure 
consists  in  opening  these  pustules,  and  making  the  patient  spit 
out  the  ichor  and  fluid  which  run  from  them,  often  washing  the 
mouth  with  salt  water.  This  operation  should  be  performed  the 
ninth  day  after  the  bite.  The  remedy  is  so  effectual,  that  with 
these  people  this  hitherto  incurable  disease  has  lost  its  terrors.” 

The  steamboat  Bonnets  of  Blue  has  been  recently  lost  between 
Savannah  and  Mobile.  The  passengers  and  crew  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  negro  were  all  saved. 

A public  meeting  has  been  called  in  Edgefield,  S.  C.  to  take 
into  consideration  the  construction  of  a branch  from  the  Charles- 
ton and  Hamburg  rail  road  to  the  former  town. 

The  manufacturers  of  iron  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  have  de- 
termined to  abandon  the  present  mode  of  weighing  iron  in  gross, 
and  adopt  that  used  in  weighing  other  articles  of  merchandise. 
This  alteration  to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  August  next. 
The  price  of  iron,  however,  is  to  be  reduced,  to  correspond  with 
the  reduction  in  weight. 

James  M.  Mason,  esq.  of  Winchester,  has  been  appointed  by 
the  executive  a visiter  of  the  universiiy  of  Virginia,  in  the  place 
of  gen.  James  Breckenridge,  deceased. 

A meeting  of  the  people  of  the  county  of  Lunenburg,  Va.  will 
be  held  at  their  court  house  on  the  second  Monday  in  August 
next,  to  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  an  immediate 
public  expression  of  their  ()pinions  in  regard  to  the  nomination 
of  Benj.  W.  Leigh,  esq.  as  a candidate  for  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

A splendid  animal.  There  is  now  exhibited  in  Portland, 
Maine,  a bull,  seven  ye.ars  old,  weighing  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds.  He  measures  11  feet  9 inches  from  his  nose 
to  his  tail,  girts  nine  feet,  and  is  5 feet  8 inches  in  height.  He 
is  of  the  improved  short  horn  Durham  breed. 
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A letter  fronj  Vera  Cruz,  under  date  of  15th  June,  states  that 
the  yellow  fever  had  carried  off  one-eighth  of  the  population  of 
that  place  within  forty  days. 

Gejieral  Solonjrm  G.  Krepps,  a senator  of  Pennsylvania,  died 
at  Brownsville,  Pa.  on  the  14th  inst.  of  cholera.  Gen.  Krepps 
fs  highly  spoken  of  as  an  able  and  useful  senator. 

© ©♦««— 

FOREIGN  NEW.S. 

f'rom  Liverpool  papers  to  the  9th  June,  inclusive. 

ENGLAND. 

The  question  of  rechartering  the  bank  ofEngland,  was  brought 
forward  in  the  house  of  commons  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, on  the  31st  of  May,  and  carried,  and  the  plan  as  pro- 
posed by  ministers  has  been  subsequently  acceeded  to  at  a ineet- 
4ng  of  the  stockholders.  The  favorable  result  of  this  important 
question  has  given  a fresh  impulse  to  the  commercial  and  ino- 
4ieyed  affairs  of  England.  Confidence  being  restored,  the  funds 
a-ose,  money  was  plenty,  and  business  was  moving  on  with 
shealthy  action.  The  American  merchants  will  be  glad  to  learn 
.that  cotton  in  Liverpool  had  risen  three-eighths  of  a penny,  and 
.that  upwards  of  forty-seven  thousand  bags  had  been  sold  during 
■the  first  week  of  June.  We  trust,  however,  says  the  New 
York  Commercial,  that  speculation  in  this  country  will  proceed 
■jyith  caution.  Remember  the  fatal  year  of  1825. 

Dn  the  3d  of  June,  the  duke  of  Wellington  brought  forward 
A motion  for  an  address  to  the  king,  calling  on  his  majesty  to 
enforce  a strict  neutrality  in  relation  to  Portugal,  and  charging 
the  ministers  ever  since  they  had  been  secure  in  their  places, 
with  pursuing  a course  most  injurious  to  t!ie  country.  After  a 
long  debate  the  motion  was  carried;  contents  88,  non-contents 
$8,  majority  against  ministers  20. 

The  reply  of  the  king  to  the  address  of  the  lords  was  present- 
ed by  the  marquis  of  Wellesley,  lord  Steward  of  his  majesty’s 
household,  on  the  6th.  It  was  laconic,  to  the  point,  and  gave 
Jittle  satisfaction  to  the  party  of  the  duke. 

An  address  approbatory  of  the  conduct  of  ministers  had  sub- 
sequently been  introduced  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  after 
s.  fiery  debate  carried;  for  the  motion  361,  against  it  98,  majority 
for  ministers  263. 

The  discussion  on  the  slave  question  came  up  in  the  house  of 
.commons  on  the  3d.  Mr.  O’Connell  opened  the  debate,  and 
, spoke  a-t  great  length  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation. — 
Lord  Sandon  followed,  and  for  the  purpose  of  harmonising,  was 
also  in  favor  of  immediate  emancipation;  but  offered  an  amend- 
ment, increasing  the  grant  to  the  proprietors  of  slaves  to  twenty 
fliillions,  and  a loan  of  ten  millions.  The  cha^ncellor  thought 
4he  sum  too  large.  After  much  discussion,  Mr.  Stanley  said,  he 
congratulated  the  country  and  the  world  that  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth;  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  was  inevitable;  and  that  the 
question  was  now  reduced  to  the  matter  of  compensation.  The 
^rst  resolution  was  then  put  and  carried;  and  as  lord  Sandon 
did  not  press  his  motion,  the  committee  rose  and  had  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Lord  King,  baron  of  Oakham,  died  in  London  on  the  4th  of 
June,  he  is  succeeded  in  his  title  by  his  son  Peter,  now  lord 
King. 

Prince  George,  the  only  son'  of  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  is 
said  to  have  b^ecome  totally  blind.  He  has  been  looked  upon 
since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  York  as  the  probable  occupant  of 
the  throne,  and  husband  to  the  princess  Victoria. 

Disturbances  continued  in  Ireland. 

Sir  Stratford  Canning  had  arrived  at  Paris  on  his  way  from 
Madrid  to  London. 

FRANCE. 

A riot  took  place  at  Boveg,  near  Amiens  on  the  morning  of 
the  23d  ult.  The  gen  d’aimes  were  compelled  to  retire,  at  first; 
but  being  reinforced  were  enabled  to  take  five  prisoners,  whom 
they  handcuffed  and  were  about  conducting  them  to  Amiens. 
The  sight  of  the  handcuffs  so  incensed  the  citizens,  that  the 
mob  was  again  rallied  in  great  numbers,  and  the  gen  d’armes 
obliged  to  abandon  their  charge.  A detachment  from  the  gar- 
rison of  Armiens  arrived  and  quelled  the  riot  without  bloodshed. 

The  colliers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vsillenciennes,  to  the 
Bnmber  of  5,000  had  tumultuously  assembled  and  committed 
great  excesses.  Ten  thousand  troops  had  marched  against  them 
for  the  purpose  of  quelling  the  insurrection. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

England  and  France  are  said  to  have  made  a treaty  with  the 
king  of  Holland,  in  which  they  yielrled  to  the  latter  those  points 
for  which  he  so  strenuously  contended.  Belgium  it  is  said  is  left 
in  the  precarious  slate  in  which  William  has  thought  proper  to 
place  her,  occupping  territory  which  she  cannot  keep,  and 
not  occupying  all  the  parts  belonging  to  her;  without  fixed 
boundaries,  possessed  of  nothing  which  constitutes  stability, 
inspires  confidence,  or  insures  the  future  happiness  of  a coun- 
try. The  elections  in  Belgium  have  resulted  in  favor  of  the 
C.Atholic  interest. 

GERMANY. 

Serious  disturbances  took  place  at  the  fete  of  Hambach,  and 
the  Bavarian  troops  were  compelled  to  charge  the  multitude; 
five  persons  were  killed  and  fifty-four  taken  prisoners.  Symp- 
toms of  disaffection  had  aho  been  manifested  by  parties  of  col- 
lege students. 

TURKEY 

The  viceroy  of  Egypt  had  ordered  Ibrahim  pacha  to  retire 
immediately  behind  the  Taurus,  with  all  his  army. 


The  revolts  against  the  sultan  in  Albania  and  Bosnia  had  be- 
come general.  The  Ottoman  troops  have  been  driven  from  all 
the  places  they  occupied  and  the  Turkish  functionaries  deprived 
of  their  employments.  The  Servians,  from  Viilin  to  Nissa,  una- 
nimously refuse  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Verevin  and  Greneva  are  also  in  open  rebellion  against 
the  grand  seignor’s  government. 

GREECE. 

An  order  issued  by  the  regency,  declaring  all  Greeks  foreign- 
ers who  do  not  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  kitig  Otho,  had  excited 
general  discontent  and  in  some  places  had  been  openly  resisted. 

ITALY. 

An  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Italy  having  for  its  object 
a republican  government.  The  centre  of  operations  was  to  be 
Chambery,  and  the  Polish  refugees  were  to  aid.  The  plan  is 
s.aid  to  have  been  a simultaneous  movement  on  the  Sardinian 
states,  France  and  the  French  parts  of  Switzerland. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  accounts  from  Oporto  are  unfavorable  to  the  success  of 
Donna  Maria’s  cause.  The  cholera  was  spreading  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

THE  PRECIOUS  METALS. 

From  a late  London  paper. 

An  elaborate  paper  prepared  in  the  foreign  office  has  been 
laid  before  parliament,  which  decides  the  question  as  to  the 
comparative  productions  of  the  American  gold  and  silver  mines 
during  the  last  ten  years,  ending  with  1^9,  and  the  periods 
immediately  preceding.  This  return  exhibits  a material  falling 
ofi';  and  although  much  of  the  diminution  may,  perhaps,  fairly 
be  attributed  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
mines  are  situated,  still  there  is  abundant  reason  for  concluding 
that  the  source  itself  is  approaching  to  exhaustion.  From  this 
curious  document  we  make  the  following  abstract: — From  1790 
to  1809,  the  mines  of  Mexico  jielded  gold  to  the  value  of 
£4,523,378,  silver  £94,429, .303;  those  of  Panama,  gold  £223,518, 

silver ; Chili,  gold  £863.974,  silver  £944,736;  Buenos  Ayres, 

gold  £ 1 ,862,955,  silver  £ 19, 286, 830.  From  1810  to  1821,  Mexi- 
co yielded  gold  £1,913,075,  silver  £45,388,729;  Panama,  gold 

£23,603,  silver ; Chili,  gold  £1,904,514,  silver  £878,188; 

Buenos  Ayres,  gold£2,161,940,  silver  £7,895,842;  Russia,  gold 
£3,703,743,  silver  £1,502,981.  The  returns  from  Monte  Video 
are  too  vague  to  lead  to  any  safe  results.  The  comparative  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  periods  of  ten  years  is  as  follows: — Mexico 
from  1790  to  1799  and  1800  to  1809,  in  gold  an  increase  of  16 
1-lOth,  in  silver  a decrease  of  2 2-5ths,  on  the  whole  a decrease 
of  1 3 5ths,  as  compared  with  the  first  period;  from  1810  to  1819, 
in  gold  a decrease  of  30,  of  silver  a decrease  of  48  3 5ths,  oh  the 
whole  a decrease  of  47  4 5ths  as  compared  with  the  first  period; 
from  1820  to  1829,  in  gold  a decrease  of  78  7-lOths,  silver  a de- 
crease of  56  2-5ths,  on  the  whole  a decrease  of  57  2-5lhs  as  com- 
pared with  the  first  period.  Panama  from  1790  to  1799  and  1800 
to  1809,  in  gold  a decrease  of  11  7-lOths  as  compared  with  the 
first  period;  from  1810  to  1819,  a decrea.se  of  93  3-lOfhs;  1820  to 
1829,  a decrease  of  86  4-5ths.  Chili  from  1790  to  1799  and  1800 
to  1809,  in  gold  an  increase  of  65  4-5ths,  silver  a decrease  of  31, 
on  the  whole  an  increase  of  4 3-5ths,  1810  to  1819  in  gold  an  in- 
crease of  330i,  silver  an  increase  of  30  4-5ths,  on  the  w’hole  an 
increase  of  148  3 5ths;  1820  to  1829,  in  gold  an  increase  of  55 
2 5ths,  silver  a decrease  of  81  3-lOths,  on  the  whole  a decrease 
of  31  9-60ths.  Buenos  Ayres  1790  to  1799  and  1800  to  1809,  in 
gold  an  increase  of  45  4-.5ths,  silver  a decrease  of  23  4-5ihs,  on 
the  whole  a decrease  of  19  l-5lh;  1809  to  1819,  in  gold  an  in- 
crease of  42  3-5ths,  silver  a decrease  of  51,  on  the  whole  a de- 
crease of  51i;  18-0  to  1829,  in  gold  an  increase  of  42  3-5ths,  silver 
a dccrea.se  of  70,  on  the  whole  a decrease  of  62  3-5lhs.  From 
1820  to  1829  Russia  produced  in  gold  £3,703,743,  in  silver 
£1,.502,981.  On  the  produce  of  the  whole  of  these  mines  there- 
fore from  1790  to  1799,  and  from  1800  to  1809,  there  has  been,  as 
compared  with  the  first  period,  in  gold  an  increase  of  26  4-5ths, 
silver  a decrease  of  6 3 5ths,  on  the  whole  a decrease  of  4 4-5ths; 
from  1810  to  1819,  in  gold  an  increase  of  20  2-5ths,  silver  a de- 
crease of  45  4-5ths;  and  from  1820  to  1829,  in  gold  an  increase 
of  74  3-5ths,  silver  a decrease  of  56  3-5ths,  and  on  the  whole  a 
decrease  of  49  7-lOths. 

WEST  INDIA  SL.WERY. 

The  following  is  the  petition  of  the  planters,  merchants  and 
others  concerned  in  the  West  India  colonics,  to  the  king  of 
England. 

“We,  your  majesty’s  most  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  being 
planters,  merchants,  mortgagees  and  others  interested  in  the  W. 
India  colonies,  approach  your  majesty  in  this  period  of  our 
alarm  and  dismay,  with  a full  confidence  in  your  majesty’s 
paternal  feelings,  which  ensure  the  extension  of  your  gracious 
protection  equally  to  all  your  subjects — the  weak  as  well  as  the 
powerful. 

“We  are  threatened,  through  resolutions  already  proposed  to 
parliament  by  one  of  your  majestiy’s  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  with  no  les.s,  in  our  opinion,  than  the  confiscation  of  our 
property — our  title  in  our  slaves,  secured  to  us  in  every  possible 
manner  by  legislative  arid  legal  authority,  being  proposed  to 
be  forcibly  taken  from  us. 

“The  effects  of  this  measure  will  be  to  preclude  the  owners 
from  all  possibility  of  beneficial  cultivation  of  their  estates.  It 
will  reduce  them  from  a state  of  competence  to  one  of  destitu- 
tion. 
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“It  will  ruin  such  of  us  as,  in  our  character  of  British  mer- 
chants, liai'e,  under  the  faith  of  the  guarantee  of  various  acts 
of  the  British  parliament,  invested  our  fortunes — our  entire 
dependence  for  the  support  of  our  wives  and  children  —on  mort- 
gages of  this  very  property.  It  is  not  more  certainly,  though 
more  obviously,  fatal  to  such  of  us,  not  a few  in  number,  as 
are  annuitants  or  claimants  upon  slaves  only. 

“We  humbly  submit  to  your  most  gracious  majesty  that  in- 
justice such  as  this,  powerless  as  your  petitioners  are  in  com- 
parison with  their  enemies,  can  never  be  sanctioned  by  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  through  your  majesty’s  giving  your  royal  as- 
sent to  a measure  having  such  effects:  unless  the  same  shall  be 
accompanied  by  an  adequate  compensation  to  ail  interested 
therein.  We  vtmiure  to  represent  to  your  majesty,  that  if  the 
state,  in  the  presumed  exercise  of  a high  moral  duty,  considers 
that  the  property  of  the  West  India  proprietors  in  tiieir  slaves 
inierteres  with  a national  object,  it  has  a clear  course,  as  in  all 
eases  where  the  property  ol  individuals  so  interferes,  by  offering 
to  them  a fair  compensation  for  its  surrender. 

“We  humbly  assure  your  majesty  that  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  interpose  unnecessary  obstacles  to  such  an  object;  but  we 
claim  your  majesty’s  protection  against  any  measures  tending  to 
depiive  us  of  our  positive  and  undeniable  rights  of  property, 
which  shall  not  have  been  matured  with  an  ecpritahle  conside- 
ration of  such  rights,  and  have  obtained  our  concurrence. 

“We  approach  your  majesty  with  increased  confidence,  feel- 
ing that  we  are  laying  our  grievances  not  only  before  a benevo- 
lent and  patriotic  sovereign,  but  before  the  only  one  of  our  kings 
who  has  himself  witnessed  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  his  subjects  of  the  West  India  colonies,  and  is,  of  his 
own  personal  knowledge,  aware  of  the  calumnies  and  misrepre 
sentations  to  which  they  have  been  exposed. 

“Under  these  circumstances  we  lay  ourselves  at  your  majes- 
ty’s feet,  and  humbly  pray  that  you  will  not,  by  the  exercise  of 
your  majesty’s  royal  prerogative, sanction  or  authoiise  any  act 
which  shall  be  destructive  of  our  rights  of  property,  so. repeated- 
ly and  so  solemly  recognised  by  your  royal  predecessors,  and 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  unless  a fund  should  be  pre- 
viously provided  for  fair  and  sufficient  compensation.” 

AXE  FACTORIES  AT  NEW  HAVEN. 

F om  the  New  York  Mercantile  Jldvertiser  and  .Advocate. 

Present  to  the  president  op  the  United  States.  We 
juiow  not  when  we  have  been  more  gratified  than  on  the  in- 
spection of  twelve  wood  axes,  presented  to  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  while  visiting  the  manufactory  at  which  they 
were  made,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

These  axes  weigh  from  6^  to  7i  lbs.  each,  and  were  made  by 
twelve  different  workmen,  eleven  of  them  being  the  first  essay, 
only  one  out  of  the  twelve  having  failed  to  complete  his  axe 
on  the  first  trial.  These  specimens  of  the  great  iierlection  to 
which  working  in  iron  and  steel  has  arrived  in  this  country, 
were  examined  in  our  office  by  many  persons  who  called  in, 
and  all  admitted  them  to  be  of  the  most  complete  and  splendid 
finish;  their  blades  being  polished  as  bright  as  silver,  and  each 
containing  H >bs.  of  steel;  on  a very  close  inspection  not  a flaw 
of  any  sort  could  be  discovered.  They  are  handsomely  packed 
in  a neatly  made  and  highly  polished  hickory  box,  and  will  be 
e.xhibited  at  the  Merchant’s  Exchange  fora  day  or  two,  being  on 
their  way  to  Washington. 

They  were  made  at  the  manufactory  of  Ale.x.  Harrison,  esq. 
who  now  averages  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  clay,  and  can  with 
Jiis  present  arrangements  extend  the  daily  product  to  200.  He 
usually  makes  his  axes  to  contain  hut  one  poivid  of  steel,  that 
quantity  being  considered  sufficient  generally;  any  quantity, 
however,  can  be  used,  to  order.  The  building  used  for  this  ma- 
nufacture is  150  by  50  feet;  the  yard  enclosure,  for  containing 
coal,  iron  and  other  materials,  200  by  130  feet.  A steam  engine 
of  20  horse  power  is  used,  wiiieh  consumes  one  ton  of  Lacka- 
wana  coal  per  day,  one  ton  of  the  same  is  consumed  in  the 
forges;  fifty  hands  are  employed;  five  grindstones  of  one  and  a 
half  to  two  tons  each  are  kept  in  constant  motion,  as  well  as 
two  smaller  ones  for  finishing.  All  hands  in  the  establishment 
are  remarkably  healthy,  no  inconvenience  whatever  arising  to 
the  grinders. 

How  cheering  it  is  to  find  that  the  useful  .arts  are  advanc- 
ing to  such  a high  state  of  perfection  among  us,  consuming 
our  raw  materials,  employing  our  citizens,  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  our  farmers  to  feed  them,  our  mechanics  to  clothe 
them,  and  our  miners  to  keep  them  supplied  with  coal  and 
iron. 

Cold  indeed  must  be  the  feelings  of  that  American,  who  does 
not  experience  a pride  as  he  reads  the  accounts  which  tell  us 
of  the  rapid  strides  we  are  making  in  the  supply  of  very  many 
of  our  wants,  at  reasonable  prices,  by  the  employment  of  our 
own  people,  who  are  living  comfortably  and  happily  under  a 
provident  government;  every  industrious  man  enjoying  his  po- 
litical, civil  and  religious  freedom,  and  maintaining  his  rank  in 
society. 

It  is  in  this  latter  glorious  fact,  that  is  seen  the  real  and  true 
advantage  of  our  republican  institutions.  It  is  here,  in  the 
country  of  Washington,  that  the  sublime  scriptural  truth,  that 
the  “laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire”  is  truly  exhibited.  Long 
may  this  state  of  things  confine  to  exist.  It  is  the  number  of 
Iionest,  industrious  mechanics,  farmers,  and  other  working  men, 
that  are  the  real  substance  of  the  country.  In  vain  would  Pro- 
vidence have  blessed  us  with  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  richest 


ore  and  beds  of  coal— in  vain  would  our  streams  furnish  the 
mu.'^ical  waterfall — in  vain  would  rail  roads  an^  canals  be  con- 
structed, were  it  not  for  the  sweat  which  moistens  the  brow  of 
our  hardy  and  industrious  yeomanry,  who  are  kept  employed 
by  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  those  who  have,  under  the 
same  wise  institutions,  accumulated  a sufficiency  to  embark 
in  establishments  such  as  that  ol  Mr.  Harrison,  which  has  now 
been  in  operation  only  six  months. 

New  Haven  is  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  axes,  Messrs. 
Collins  & Co.  of  the  same  place,  having  one  on  a much  larger 
scale  and  equal  celebrity.  We  understand  the  president  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  present  of  these  axes,  and  wrote  a very 
handsome  letter  of  acknowlegment  on  their  receipt.  With  a 
commerce  that  whitens  every  sea,- colleges  and  universities  in 
countless  numbers,  smiling  fields  of  the  richest  verdure,  and 
golden  harvest  with  boundless  stores;  with  facilities  of  inter- 
change increasing  daily,  and  a people  industriously  employed — 
in  fine,  with  every  other  blessing,  this  great  country  wants 
nothing  but  a steady  pursuit  of  its  best  interests,  and  thankful 
hearts  to  a kind  Providence,  to  realise  the  most  sanguine  wishes 
of  the  purest  patriotism,  and  to  continue  to  tlie  remotest  ages 
the  home  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  peace. 

RELEASE  OF  THE  MISSIONARIES. 

The  release  of  Messrs.  Worcester  and  Butler  is  one  of  the 
leading  electioneering  topics  in  Georgia — and  the  frii  nds  of  go- 
vernor Lumpkin — to  defend  him — have  caused  the  publication 
of  the  following  papers — a proceeding  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  anticipated  by  the  authors  of  them — for  it  is  express- 
ly stated  that  their  views  were  “communicated  only  to  your- 
self”— that  is,  gov.  L.  who  has  not  been  pleased  to  regard  them 
as  confideiitial.  The  proceeding  will  be  esteemed  an  extraor- 
dinary one;  but  we  shall  not  make  any  present  comments  upon 
it. 

state  of  NEW'  YORK,  ALBANY,  DEC.  18,  1832. 

His  excellency  Wilson  Lumpkin,  gov.  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

Dear  sir:  We  beg  leave  to  address  you  upon  a suliject  ivith 
which,  we  confess,  we  have  no  right  to  interfere,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  which  your  feelings  must,  long  ere  this  lime,  have  been 
sufficiently  harrassed.  We  refer  to  the  refractory  missionaries 
now  confined  in  the  penitentiary  of  your  slate,  in  puisuance  of 
a sentence  of  the  court  of  your  state,  and  upon  conviction  for  a 
deliberate  and  unjustifiable  violation  of  the  laws  of  your  stale. 

It  is  not  our  object  to  enter  either  into  an  examination  of  the 
facts  of  their  case,  or  into  a discussion  of  the  law  which  governs 
it,  but  to  make  to  you  friendly  suggestions,  proceeding  from  the 
best  of  motives,  and  which,  being  communicated  only  to  your- 
self. can  do  no  harm,  if  they  do  no  good.  Still  it  is  proper,  that 
we  should  precede  these  suggestions  with  such  our  clearly  en- 
tertained opinions,  in  relation  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  im- 
pending controversy  as  may  satisfy  you  that  we  are  not  now-,  as 
w'e  at  no  previous  period  have  been,  ranged  upon  the  side  of 
those  w'ho  arraign  the  conduct  of  Georgia,  impugn  the  motives 
of  her  legislators  and  other  public  officers,  or  question  the  sound- 
ness of  the  principle  she  has  assumed,  that  no  independent  so- 
vereignty can  exist  within  her  limits,  and  that  her  laws  within 
those  limits,  subject  only  to  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  must  prevail  and  be  enforced;  and  that  we  may  not  be 
misunderstood,  we  further  distinctly  say  that  we  do  not  consi- 
der the  treaties  made  between  the  government  and  the  Indians 
as  partaking,  in  any  degree  in  a national  sense,  of  the  character 
of  treaties  with  independent  nations,  but  rather  hold  them  as 
contracts  or  articles  of  agreement,  subject  in  all  cases  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  congress;  and 
W’e  consider  it  inconsistent,  wholly  and  absolutely  inconsistent 
w'ith  that  provision  of  the  constitution,  which  guarantees  to  all 
the  states  of  this  confederacy  a republican  form  of  government, 
that  the  president  and  senate  should  have  the  power  to  make  a 
treaty  which  should  constitute  or  recognise  an  independent  so- 
vereignty within  one  of  these  stales.  You  will  not  understand 
ns  as  admitting,  or  even  for  one  moment  supposing,  that  this 
has  been  either  done  or  attempted  by  those  authorities;  hut  we 
are  thus  explicit,  that  no  doubt  as  to  our  opinions  may  weaken 
the  force  of  the  suggestions  we  are  about  to  make. 

Thus  much  being  said  as  to  the  impressions  we  entertain  in 
relation  to  the  law  and  the  right  of  the  case,  we  now  speak  as 
politicians.  From  the  unpleasant  agitations  which,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  are  convulsing,  in  an  unusual  manner  and  to  an  un- 
u.=ual  extent,  another  of  the  independent  states  of  the  union,  we 
feel  the  deepest  interest  that  all  danger  of  conflict  between  the 
authorities  of  Georgia  and  any  of  the  authorities  of  the  general 
government  should  be  put  at  rest.  This,  W'e  believe,  may  be 
done  by  the  pardon  of  those  misguided  men.  Our  reasons  for 
this  belief  grow  out  of  the  late  election.  No  subject  was  more 
fully  submitted  to  the  people,  pending  that  contest,  than  the 
course  of  the  administration  in  relation  to  the  Indians  and  the 
opinions  entertained  by  the  president,  w'hich  opinions,  it  was 
W'ell  known,  would  be  carried  out  in  practice,  in  case  of  his  re- 
election:  and  we  feel  safe  in  saying,  that  no  question  involved 
in  the  canvass  w-as  labored  so  assiduously  and  so  ingeniously  on 
the  part  of  his  opponents.  Still  the  result  has  overwhelmed 
them  with  astonishment  and  shame,  if  not  W’ilh  conviction  of 
their  errors.  That  same  result  has  furnished  your  patriotic  stale 
with  a judgment  in  her  favor,  paramount  to  all  others  under  this 
government,  the  clearly  expressed  judgment  of  the  American 
people. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
exhibition  of  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  state,  by  the  par- 
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don  of  the  imprfeoned  missionaries,  would  have  the  most  hap- 
py effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  the  whole  union,  while  it 
would  take  away  the  ground  of  pending  litigation  which  despe- 
rate men  may  try  to  push  to  an  unpleasant  result;  and  we  ven- 
ture to  ask  this  exercise  of  the  important  prerogative  resting  in 
your  hands,  because  we  are  convinced  that  your  patriotic  fellow 
citizens  would,  after  the  events  which  have  transpired  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  sustain  you  in  the  act,  for  the  sake  of  the 
stale  itself.  We  are  sure  they  would  do  so  for  the  quiet  and 
peace  of  the  union. 

Excuse  us  for  this  unauthorised  intrusion  upon  your  notice 
and  your  official  duties;  and  believe  us,  with  the  highest  respect, 
your  obedient  servants,  SILAS  WRIGHT,  jr. 

A.  C.  LAGG, 

JOHN  A.  BIX. 

Jlis  excellency  Wilson  Lumpkin,  governor  of  the  state  of  Georgia. 

The  undersigned  citizens  of  the  state  of  New  York,  having 
bestowed  much  attention  on  the  proceedings  in  the  ease  of  Sa- 
muel A.  Worcester  and  Elizur  Butler,  and  viewing  those  pro- 
ceedings as  likely  to  affect  the  welfare  of  the  other  states  and 
the  whole  union,  feel  it  their  duty  to  submit  to  your  considera- 
tion ihe  result  of  their  reflections  on  the  subject.  As  this  ex- 
jiression  of  their  opinions  and  wishes,  springs  from  no  feelings 
adverse  to  Georgia,  but  on  the  contrary  is  promoted  solely  by  a 
regard  to  what  they  sincerely  believe  to  be  the  true  interest  of 
all  parties,  they  flatter  themselves  you  will  not  deem  it  either 
obtrusive  or  improper. 

Permit  us  then  to  state  that  under  all  existing  circumstances, 
we  deem  it  a matter  of  great  moment,  that  the  prisoners  referred 
to,  should  be  set  at  liberty,  without  delay,  which  as  we  suppose, 
can  only  be  done  by  discharging  them  under  a pardon  emanating 
from  the  state  authority — and  such  a pardon  we  earnestly  re- 
commend. 

The  result  of  the  recent  election  must  render  it  apparent,  that 
the  removal  of  tlie  Cherokees  is  deemed  expedient  by  the  na- 
tion; and  under  this  impression,  the  undersigned  are  of  opinion 
that  very  many  persons,  who  have  hitherto  counteracted  their 
removal,  will  now  deem  it  their  duty  to  co-operate  in  bringing 
it  about;  and  they  have  reason  to  believe  and  confidently  hope, 
that  an  influence  will  be  applied  to  reconcile  the  tribe  to  such  a 
result,  by  those  very  persons  who  have  hitherto  labored  to  pre- 
vent it. 

Under  such  a change  of  circumstances,  the  undersigned  can- 
not see  any  possible  advantage  in  the  further  confinement  of  the 
missionaries.  On  the  contrary  they  conceive  that  since  it  is 


it — God  hloss  you,  sir.”  To  tvhlch  the  sage  of  almost  a centu- 
ry replied,  “I  wish  thee  a safe  return  to  thy  home — the  Lord 
bless  thee.” 

.Address  of  governor  Lincoln  to  the  president. 

The  following  is  the  address  of  governor  Lincoln,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  the  hall  of  re- 
presentatives, in  Boston: 

Mr.  President— The  legislature  of  the  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, representing  sentiments  and  feelings  of  their  con- 
stituents, learnt,  with  great  satisfaction,  during  their  recent 
session,  your  intention  to  visit  this  section  of  the  union.  Aware 
that  the  time  proposed  for  your  journey  would  not  allow  to  the 
members  the  desired  gratification  of  personally  presenting  to 
you  their  respectful  salutations,  by  a concurrent  and  unani- 
mous vote  of  both  branches,  the  honor  of  tendering  to  you  the 
congratulations  of  the  government,  upon  your  arrival  in  the 
capital,  and  the  hospitalities  of  the  stale,  during  your  continu- 
ance in  it,  was  specially  assigned  to  the  executive. 

This  office,  it  is  most  grateful  to  me,  to  be  permitted  to  dis- 
charge. And  I have  now  the  happiness,  within  these  halls, 
where  the  resolution  of  the  legislature  was  adopted,  and  in  the 
presence  of  this  assembled  multitude  of  your  fellow  citizens,  in 
the  name  of  the  government  and  people  of  the  state,  to  bid  you 
WELCOME  TO  MASSACHUSETTS! 

Welcome,  sir,  most  cordially  welcome  to  all  of  interest, 
which  can  here  be  offered,  worthy  your  attention  and  enjoy- 
ment! 

We  desire  to  present  to  you,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation,  the  evidences  of  the  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  a com- 
mon country,  over  which,  by  the  free  suffrages  of  your  fellow 
citizens  you  have  for  a second  time,  been  called  to  preside. 

We  would  point  to  our  agricultural  resources,  and  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  enlightened  and  independent  t/eomanry,  the  propri- 
etors and  cultivators  of  a rugged  yet  productive  soil,  which  is 
alike,  the  occasion  and  the  reward  of  a virtuous  and  untiring 
industry. 

We  would  exhibit  the  amazing  result  of  the  progress  of  that 
spirit  of  enterprise  and  improvement  in  manufactures  and  the 
arts,  which  has  filled  every  valley  with  busy  population,  and 
made  every  waterfall  subservient  to  the  devices  of  human  skill 
and  ingenuity. 

We  would  invite  you  at  the  same  time  to  observe,  in  our  city 
and  commercial  towns,  how  that  trade  flourishes,  in  the  con- 
nexion of  domestic  product  with  home  consumption,  and  the 
exchange  of  the  fabrics  of  the  workshop  for  the  raw  material, 
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missionaries  may  be  of  use  in  reconciling  the  Indians  to  that 
measure.  For  we  cannot  believe  after  what  has  taken  place, 
that  the  missionaries,  any  more  than  ourselves,  can  doubt  the 
expediency  of  acquiescing  in  the  policy  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, sustained,  as  it  seems  to  have  been,  by  the  decision  of 
the  American  people.  In  the  present  state  of  this  question,  and 
of  our  pnblie  affairs,  every  cause  of  irritation  should  be  removed 
as  speedily  as  possible,  and  as  we  sincerely  believe  that  it  is  in 
your  power  by  adopting  the  course  suggested,  to  render  an  im- 
mense service  to  the  nation,  without  injuring  in  the  least  the 
interests  of  your  own  state,  we  most  respectfully  solicit  to  the 
subject  your  early  .and  favorable  consideration. 

We  are,  with  sincere  respect,  your  most  obedient  servants. 


Eliplialet  Nott, 

R.  Hyde  Walworth, 
Simeon  Dewitt, 

B.  F.  Butler, 

David  Sutherland, 
Ab.  Van  Vechlen, 
William  B.  Sprague, 
William  Loekhead, 


W.  C.  Marcy, 
Greene  C.  Bronson, 
B.  T.  Welch, 

S.  Van  Rensselaer, 
John  Savage, 

John  Ludlow, 

J.  W.  Campbell, 
Isaac  Ferris, 

H.  Bleeeker. 


Mhany,  December  17,  1832. 

LATE  TOUR  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

While  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  on  his  late  eas 
tern  tour,  we  cut  out  and  laid  aside  a multitude  of  accounts  of 
the  proceedings  had  at  difl’erent  places,  in  a supposition  that 
much  matter  for  record  would  be  gleaned  from  them;  for  this 
purpose  we  have  overhauled  the  mass,  and  are  compelled  to 
express  some  surprise  at  the  poverty  of  its  contents,  and  same- 
ness and  lameness  of  the  incidents  mentioned.  There  is 
enough,  however,  of  the  ridiculous  and  rude. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  few  articles  which  we  think 
should  be  added  to  the  record: 

Amon2  the  various  and  numerous  anecdotes  related  in  con- 
nexion with  the  joiirneyings  of  the  president,  w'e  have  noticed 
no  one  more  pleasing  than  this  from  the  Providence  Journal. 

The  venerable  Moses  Brown  called  upon  the  president,  at  his 
lodgings,  and  was  ushered  into  a parlor  on  the  lower  floor. 
The  president  came  down  to  receive  him,  and  was  addressed 
as  follows;  “Friend  Jackson,  having  been  acquainted  with  thy 
predecessors,  I thought  I would  call  upon  thee.”  To  which 
the  president  replied,  that  “he  was  happy  to  meet  a man  so  ve- 
nerable in  years,  in  the  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  hop- 
ed that  God  would  continue  to  bless  him.”  Mr.  Brown  ex- 
pressed a desire  that  he  might  visit  the  Friends’  school,  before 
be.  should  leave  the  city,  which  he  accordingly  did  in  the  after- 
noon, where  be  again  met  the  vmierable  patriarch,  whom,  oji 
taking  leave,  he  addressed  in  the  following  terms:  “Mr.  Brown, 
I liave  examined  your  instituiimi,  and  find  no  imperfection  in 


And  more  especially,  would  we  commend  to  your  notice  our 
public  institutions,  the  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning, 
those  noble  monuments  of  our  fathers’  wisdom,  and  patriotism, 
and  piety;  and  the  hospitals,  and  charitable  asylums  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  destitute  and  the  afflicted,  the  beneficient  provisions 
of  more  recent  time. 

We  speak  not  of  these  things  in  the  pride  of  local  vanity. 
They  are  the  legitimate  fruits  of  our  happy  republican  form  of 
government,  a government,  in  the  establishment  of  which  we 
rejoice  to  recognize  the  active  agency  of  your  early  years,  and 
to  the  support  of  which  you  have  signally  contributed,  in  va- 
rious important  stations  in  maturer  life.  They  spring,  as  do  all 
our  political  and  civil  enjoyments  from  that  national  sovereignty 
and  independence  which  30U  have  so  valiantly  defended,  when 
assailed  by  foreign  foes,  and  that  union  under  the  constitution, 
which,  with  equal  patriotism  and  glory,  you  no  less  triumphant- 
ly asserted,  on  a late  memorable  occasion,  against  internal  dis- 
affection and  disloyalty? 

May  this  visit,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  better 
acquainted,  from  personal  observation,  with  the  interests  and 
sentiments  of  the  people,  confirm  those  patriotic  views,  which 
you  have  expressed,  of  the  mutual  dependence  of  each  section 
of  the  country  upon  every  other,  for  the  continuance  of  the 
prosperity  ofthe  whole.  And  may  it  bo  your  happiness,  as  it  has 
been  that  of  your  illustrious  predecessors,  when  the  labors  and 
responsibilities  ofthe  highest  station  of  earthly  distinction  shall 
be  laid  aside,  to  enjoy  in  the  tranquillity  and  dignity  of  venerat- 
ed age,  the  cherished  respect  of  a nation  of  freemen,  benefitted 
by  your  public  life,  and  grateful  for  your  many  services. 

Mayor^s  ofpee  ( S^ew  York)  June  13,  1833. 

The  ma3mr  has  received  from  the  British  consul,  sixty  dollars 
— from  M.  Van  Schaick,  esq.  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  dol- 
lars— from  Washington  Irving,  esq.  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  2.5  100  dollars,  making$426  2.5— being  the  sum/rf  the  con- 
tributions from  the  president’s  suite  and  the  company  on  board 
Ihe  North  America,  on  Wednesday  last,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
unfortunate  man  who  was  injured  in  firing  the  salute  on  board 
the  revenue  cutter. 

The  mayor  has  received  thi.s  da3',  the  following  letter,  tvith  its 
contents,  for  the  foregoing  object. 

New  York,  June  1.3,  1833. 

Dear  sir— Understanding  that  you  have  under  your  direc- 
tion, the  funds  raised  by  sub.scriplion  for  the  relief  of  the  unfor- 
tunate seaman  who  lost  his  hands  while  assisting  in  firing  the 
salute  to  the  president  as  he  approached  the  city  yesterday,  I 
hereby  enclose  to  you,  in  conformity  with  instructions  from  the 
pre.sident,  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars,  which  he  requests  3’ou  will 
apply  to  the  same  object.  Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  J.  DONELSON. 


Washington  Irring,  esq. 
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fA  similar  letter,  and  enclosing  also  fifty  dollars,  was  sent  to 
Kirk  Boot,  esq.  at  Lowell,  by  order  of  the  president,  for  the  re- 
lief of  two  persons  who  were  also  mangled,  when  employed  in 
firing  a salute.] 

Presentation  of  a hible. 

While  the  president  wa.'  at  Hartlord,  Messrs.  Andrus  & Judd, 
presented  him  with  a copy  of  their  stereotype  edition  of  the 
bible,  elegantly  bound.  The  president  returned  his  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  present  in  the  following  terms: 

Hartford,  June  \lth  1833. 

Gentlemen — I return  }'ou  my  thanks  for  the  sacred  volume 
you  have  presented  to  me,  and  for  the  personal  kindness  you 
iiave  expressed.  I fervently  unite  with  you  in  your  prayer  for 
our  beloved  country,  and  1 supplicate  Providence  to  incline  the 
hearts  of  all  our  citizens  to  keep  its  holy  law — to  realise  the  in 
estimable  blessings  w’e  enjoy — and  to  become  as  distinguished 
for  genuine  piety  ’among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as  they  are 
for  the  high  favors,  national  and  political,  whicli  have  been 
vouchsafed  to  them. 

For  myself,  gentlemen,  I humbly  rely  upon  the  blessing  of 
God  to  guide  me  iu  the  performance  of  the  high  duties  which 
my  countrymen  have  assigned  to  me — cominendiug  all  with  all 
their  requests  to  his  care,  and  not  doubting,  as  he  led  our  fa- 
thers to  acquire  the  independence  we  enjoy,  he  will  lead  our 
sons  in  his  own  good  way  to  defend  and  maintain  it. 

1 am  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Messrs.  Jindrtxs  ^ Judd. 

The  president  and  the  grand  lodge. 

The  Boston  papers  contain  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  lodge 
of  Massachusetts  in  reference  to  the  visit  of  president  Jackson 
to  that  city.  It  appeals  that  as  soon  as  the  president  arrived  in 
Boston,  the  grand  lodge  was  called  together,  and  a resolution 
passed  appointing  a committee  to  wait  upon  him,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  lodge,  to  “tender  to  him  the  congratulations  of  the 
fraternity  in  that  jurisdiction — to  express  their  deep  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  firm,  discreet  and  honorable  manner  in  which  he 
has  sustained  his  masonic  relations  during  a period  which  the 
enemies  of  the  institution  have  rendered  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing to  brethren  in  conspicuous  public  stations — to  assure  him  of 
their  hearty  good  wishes  and  prayers  for  his  future  health,  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  and  to  invite  him  to  honor  the  grand  lodge 
with  a visit  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  of  the  month,  at  a special 
communication  to  be  called  for  that  purpose.” 

In  reply  to  the  invitation,  the  president  said  he  was  unable  to 
visit  the  lodge  on  the  24th;  but  if  another  time  could  be  selected, 
he  would  take  pleasure  in  making  the  visit.  The  time  was  ac- 
cordingly changed,  and  the  grand  lodge  and  invited  brethren,  to 
the  number  of  between  three  and  four  hundred,  were  accord- 
ingly assembled,  at  an  early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
their  respects  to  their  distinguished  brother.  About  8 o’clock, 
the  committee  appointed  to  escort  the  president  to  the  hall  came 
into  the  grand  lodge,  accompanied  by  the  hon.  Joel  R.  Poinsett, 
(one  of  the  president’s  suite),  and  presented  the  grand  master 
the  following  letter: 

Boston,  June  23,  18.33. 

Brethren:  I anticipated  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  the 
grand  lodge  of  Massachusetts  this  evening,  and  of  tendering  to 
them  in  person  my  thanks  for  the  c^^rdial  terms  in  wliich  they 
were  pleased  to  notice  my  arrival  within  their  jurisdiction;  but 
finding  myself  a good  deal  fatigued  after  the  labors  of  ilie  day,  I 
must  ask  their  indulgence,  and  beg  them  to  accept  in  this  form 
the  assurance  that  I justly  appreciate  their  kindness  and  good 
will,  and  trust  that  their  interests,  as  an  institution  calculated 
to  benefit  mankind,  may  continue  to  prosper.  I am,  very  re- 
spectfully, your  obedient  servant,  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

R.  W.  Benja.  Russell,  Francis  J.  Oliver,  and  others,  commit- 
tee of  the  grand  lodge  of  Massachusetts. 

After  the  letter  was  read,  the  hon.  brother  Poinsett  addressed 
the  grand  master  as  follows: 

“ Worshipful  brother:  The  president  of  the  United  States 
charged  me  to  express  to  the  brethren  of  the  grand  lodge  of 
Massachusetts  his  sincere  regret  at  being  prevented,  by  indi.s- 
posilion,  from  accepting  their  invitation  to  meet  them  in  the 
temple,  and  from  tendering  them  in  person  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  their  attentions.  Pie  begged  me  to  assure  them  that 
he  shall  ever  feel  a lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  an  institu- 
tion with  which  he  has  been  so  long  coiinecicd,  and  whose  ob- 
jects are  purely  philanthropic;  and  he  instructed  me  to  express 
to  Ihem  the  hiah  esteem  and  fraternal  regard  which  he  cheiishes 
towards  them  all.” 

We  shall  close  our  selections  for  the  present,  hy  recording  the 
following  remarks  of  the  editor  of  the  “Richmond  Enquirer:” 

We  have  never  had  any  very  great  penchant  for  presidential 
tours  throughout  the  country.  Wc  were  not  very  much  delight- 
ed with  the  descriptions  we  have  read  of  president  Washing- 
ton’s tour — and  the  excursion  of  Mr.  Monroe,  during  his  first 
term  of  service,  was  sufficient  to  satiate  and  sicken  us.  Wc 
never  witnessed  any  good  which  it  produced  in  the  measures  of 
his  .administration.  And  we  expresse<l  at  the  time  the  disgust, 
whii’h  many  of  the  attentions  he  received  wer»-  so  well  calcii 
lafed  to  inspire  in  the  mind  of  a repuhlican.  They  were  more 
like  the  lioiuagc  of  suhiects  to  their  ruler,  than  of  a free  |)Coplc 


towards  their  first  magistrate.  They  partook  more  of  the  pomp 
of  monarcliy— than  of  the  simplicity  of  the  republic. 

For  our  own  i»ai  ts,  we  would  much  rather  that  Andrew  Jack- 
son  had  remained  at  Washington,  or  visited  the  Hermitage, 
than  have  gone  upon  such  an  excursion  as  the  present.  He 
cannot  indulge  the  simplicity  of  his  own  character;  nor  abso- 
lutely regulate  the  manncr.s  of  others  by  his  own  taste.  He 
cannot  repress  the  excessive  attentions  which  will  be  paid  to 
him,  or  the  sycophantic  panegj  lies,  and  the  overloaded  puffs,  of 
some  of  the  newspapers.  We  have  already  seen  the  most  ridi- 
culous anecdotes  told— things  which  would  be  scarcely  tolera- 
ble in  the  acting — about  ladies,  and  girls,  and  private  parties, 
and  select  coteries — but  tlie  repetition  and  the  liauntitig  of  them 
in  the  newspapers,  are  in  the  vilest  taste!  We  beg  our  bre- 
thren of  the  north  to  avoid  all  sucli  I'.xamples:  “they  are  more 
honored  in  the  breach,  than  in  the  observance.”  Yet  amid  all 
these  superfluous,  and  many  of  them  silly,  descriptions,  we  can- 
tiot  fait  to  perceive  that  the  president  has  been  received  with  .a 
cordiality  of  kindness,  and  a sincerity  of  respect,  which  bespeak 
the  great  popularity  of  the  man  atid  his  administration. 

(fr^There  is  some  “excitement,”  in  several  places,  because 
of  the  expenses  incurred  on  account  of  the  president’s  visit.  In 
New  York  they  are  reported  to  have  amounted  to  from  seven  to 
nine  thousand  dollars — at  New  Haven,  the  tavern  bill  is  put 
down  at  $.500,  &,c.  We  do  not  admire  such  exposures.  They 
are  probably  the  effeet  of  the  “exclusiveness”  which  we  have 
several  times  mentioned,  or  the  contests  of  “rival  chiefs” — 
some  of  whom  were  not  well  pleased! 

— I© 

MR.  WEBSTER  AT  PITTSBURGH. 

From  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  of  July  9. 

DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

As  already  slated,  this  distinguished  statesman  reached  town 
on  TJiursday  afternoon  last,  under  the  escort  of  the  mayor  and  a 
numerous  cavalcade.  The  exchange  hotel,  at  which  he  took  up 
his  quarters,  has  been  thronged  ever  since  by  crowds  of  eager  vi- 
siters, without  regard  to  party,  anxious  to  see  and  testify  re- 
spect to  him  whom  all  unite  in  regarding  as  an  intellectual  giant, 
on  whom  the  constitution  itself  did  not  disdain  to  lean  at  a 
moment  of  imminent  peril.  Agreeably  to  previous  arrange- 
ments, he  was  waited  on  by  a committee  of  forty  of  our  most 
respectable  citizens,  to  welcome  him  to  Pittsburgh,  to  proffer 
facilities  for  seeing  to  advantage  whatever  he  might  deem  worthy 
of  examination,  and  to  invite  him  to  a public  dinner.  This  last 
testimonial  of  respect  was  declined,  for  reasons,  in  the  force  of 
wliich  the  committee  acquiesced.  Mr.  Webster  intimated  strong- 
ly in  conversation,  as  we  learn,  that  his  great  object  was  to  sec 
as  much  as  possible,  during  his  limited  slay,  of  the  west,  of  the 
people  and  the  country,  in  a plain  way— and  that  a public  din- 
ner, with  its  forms,  etiquette  and  necessary  limit,  seemed  cal- 
culated to  restrain  and  obstruct,  rather  than  to  facilitate,  the 
free  and  unceremonious  kind  of  intercourse  which  he  desired. 
The  following  is  a copy  of  his  written  reply: 

Pittsburgh,  July  5th,  1833. 

Gentlemen — I hardly  know  how  to  express  my  thanks  for 
the  hospitable  and  cordial  vxmlcome  with  which  the  citizens  of 
Pittsburgh  are  disposed  to  receive  me,  on  this  my  first  visit  to 
their  place.  The  terms  in  which  you  express  their  sentiments 
in  your  letter  of  yesterday,  far  transcend  all  merits  of  mine, 
ami  can  have  their  origin  only  in  spontaneous  kindness  and 
and  good  feeling.  I tender  to  you,  gentlemen,  and  to  the  meet- 
ing which  you  represent,  my  warmest  acknowledgments.  I 
rejoice,  sincerely,  to  find  the  health  of  the  city  so  satisfactory; 
and  I reciprocate  with  all  the  people  of  Pittsburgh,  the  most 
sincere  and  hearty  good  wishes  for  their  prosperity  and  ha|>- 
piness.  I^ong  may  their  city  continue  what  it  now  is,  an  abode 
of  comfort  and  hospitality,  a refuge  for  the  well  deserving  from 
all  nations,  a model  of  industry,  and  an  honor  to  the  countr}’. 

It  is  my  purpose,  gentlemen,  to  stay  a day  or  two  among  you, 
to  see  such  of  your  manufactories  and  public  institutions,  as  it 
may  be  in  my  power  to  visit.  I most  respectfully  pray  leave  to 
decline  a public  dinner,  hut  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  meet- 
ing such  of  your  fellow  citizens  as  may  desire  it,  in  the  most 
friendly  and  nnceinmonious  manner.  I am,  gentlemen,  with 
very  true  regard,  yours,  DANIEL' WEBSTER. 

To  hon.  .Tomes  Boss  and  others,  gentlemen  of  the  committee. 

in  deference  to  Mr.  Webster’s  wishes,  tire  idea  of  a formal 
dinner  was  abandoned;  but  as  the  anxiety  seemed  intense  for 
some  collective  expression  of  public  admiration,  it  was  decided 
to  invite  him  to  meet  onr  citizens  at  the  spacious  grove  of  Mr. 
Miltenberger.  on  Monday  afternoon  at  4 o’clock.  The  change 
of  plan  was  judicious,  and  the  scene  a truly  gratifying  one.  Re- 
freshments of  a plain  kind  xvere  spread  around,  under  the 
charge  of  the  committee;  but  the  tables  could  serve  only  as  a 
nucleus  to  the  vast  multitude.  Mr.  TVebster  moved  freely  about 
the  beautiful  grounds,  recognizing  bis  numerous  visiters  of  the 
preceding  days,  who  were  led,  by  the  frank  and  engaging  cor- 
diality of  his  manners,  to  become,  in  turn,  the  introducers  of 
such  as  had  not  before  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  taking  him  hy 
the  hand.  His  honor,  the  mayor,  at  length  called  to  order,  and 
addressed  the  company  pretty  much  as  follows: 

“I  have  to  ask,  gentlemen,  your  attention  for  a few  moments. 

“We  are  met  here  to  mark  our  sense  of  the  extraordinary 
merits  of  a distinguished  statesman,  and  public  benefactor.  At 
his  particular  request,  every  thing  like  p.arade  or  ceremonial  has 
been  waived;  and,  in  consequence,  lie  has  been  the  better 
enabled  to  receive,  and  to  reciprocate,  the  hearty  and  sponta- 
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neous  expression  of  your  good  will.  I am  now  desired  to  at- 
tempt, ill  your  name,  to  give  utterance  to  tlie  universal  leeliiig 
around  me. 

Gentlemen — We  are  this  day  citizens  of  the  ZJniAerf  States. 
The  union  is  safe.  Not  a star  has  fallen  from  that  proud  han- 
ner  around  which  our  atfections  have  so  long  rallied.  And 
when,  with  this  delightful  a.ssurance,  we  cast  our  e3'cs  back 
upon  the  eventful  history  of  the  last  year— when  we  iccal  the 
gloomy  apprehensions,  and  perhaps  ho|)eless  despondency, 
which  came  over  us— who,  gentlemen.,  can  learn,  vvithoiit’a 
glow  of  enthusiasm,  that  the  great  champion  of  ihe  constitu- 
tion—that  Daniel  Webster— is  nowin  the  midst  of  us.  To 
his  mighty  intellect,  the  nation,  with  one  voice,  confided  its 
cause — of  life  or  di'ath.  Shall  there  be  withheld  from  the 
trumphant  advocate  of  the  nation,  a nation’s  gratitude.?  Ours, 
gentlemen,  is  a goveninient  not  of  force  but  of  0|>inion.  The 
reason  of  the  people  must  be  .satisfied  before  a call  to  arms. 
The  mass  of  our  peaceful  and  conscientious  citizens  cannot, 
and  ought  not — except  in  a clear  case — to  be  urged  to  abandon 
the  implements  of  industry  for  the  sword  and  the  bayonet. — 
This  consideration  it  is,  that  imparts  to  intellectual  pre-emi- 
nence in  the  service  of  truth,  its  incalculable  value.  And  hence 
the  [irecioasne-s  of  that  admirable  and  unanswerable  exposition 
which  has  put  down,  once  and  forever,  the  artful  sophisms  of 
nullification. 

“If,  gentlemen,  we  turn  to  other  portions  of  the  public  history 
of  our  distinguished  guest,  it  will  be  found,  that  hi.s  claims  to 
grateful  acknowledgment,  are  not  less  imposing.  The  cause  of 
domestic  industry,  of  internal  iniprovement,  of  educalion,  of 
whatever,  in  short,  is  calculated  to  render  us  a pros|)erous,  unit- 
ed and  happy  people — has  found  in  him  a watchful  and  deficient 
advocate.  Nor  is  it  the  least  of  his  merits,  that,  to  our  gallant 
navy  Mr.  Webster  has  been  an  early,  far-sighted,  and  persever- 
ing friend.  Our  interior  position  cannot  render  us  cold  and 
unobservant  on  this  point,  whilst  the  victory  of  Perry  yet  sup- 
plies to  us  a proud  and  inspiring  anniversary.  And  such  is  the 
wonderful  chain  of  mutual  dependence  which  binds  our  union, 
that,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the  west,  the  exchangeable  value 
of  every  product  must  depend  on  the  security  with  which  the 
ocean  can  be  traversed. 

“Gentlemen,  I have  detained  you  too  long;  yet  1 will  add  one 
word.  I do  but  echo  the  language  of  the  throngs  that  have 
crowded  round  Mr.  Webster,  in  declaring,  that  the  frank  and 
manly  simplicity  of  his  character  and  manners,  has  created  a 
feeling  of  personal  regard  which  no  mere  intellectual  ascendan- 
cy, could  have  secured.  We  approached  him  with  admiration 
for  the  achievements  of  his  public  career — never  supposing.  Cor 
a moment,  that  our  hearts  could  have  aught  to  do  in  the  matter; 
we  shall  part,  as  from  a valued  friend,  the  recollections  of 
whose  virtues  cannot  pass  away.” 

To  which  Mr.  Webster  replied.* 

Mr.  Mayor  a-n-i  gentlemen — 

I rise  fellow  citizens,  with  unaffected  sensilrility,  to  give  you 
niy  thanks  for  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  you  have  been 
kind  enough  to  receive  me,  on  this,  my  first  visit  to  Pittsburgh; 
and  to  make  all  due  acknowledgments  to  your  worthy  mayor, 
for  the  sentiments  which  he  has  now  seen  fit  to  express. 

Although,  gentlemen,  it  has  bcen  iny  fortune  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  very  few  of  you,  I feel,  at  this  moment,  that 
we  are  not  strangers.  We  are  fellow  countrymen;  fellow  citi 
zens;  bound  together  by  a thousand  ties  of  interest,  of  symjia 
thy,  of  duty;  united,  [ hope  I may  add,  by  bonds  of  mutual  re- 
gard. We  aie  bound  together,  for  good  or  for  evil,  in  our  great 
political  intere.sts.  I know  that  I am  addressing  Americans, 
everyone  of  whom  has  a true  American  heart  in  his  bosom;  and 
I feel  that  I have  also  an  American  heart  in  my  bosom.  I ad- 
dress you,  then,  gentlemen,  with  the  same  fervent  good  wishes 
for  your  happiness — the  same  brotherly  aflfection — and  the  same 
tokens  of  regard  and  esteem,  as  if,  instead  of  being  upon  the 
borders  of  the  Ohio,  I stood  by  the  Connecticut  or  the  Merri- 
mack. As  citizens,  countrymen,  and  neighbors,  1 give  you  my 
hearty  good  wishes,  and  thank  you,  over  and  over  again,  for 
yotir  abundant  hospitality. 

Gentlemen,  the  mayor  has  been  pleased  to  advert,  in  terms 
beyond  all  expectation,  or  merit  of  my  own,  to  my  services  in 
defence  of  the  glorious  constitution  under  which  we  live,  and 
which  makes  you  and  me,  all  that  we  are,  and  all  that  we  de 


*The  Pittsburgh  Gazette  informs  us  that  the  sketch  of  Mr.  W’s 
speech  is  furnished  by  Mr.  M T.  C.  Gould,  stenographer,  who 
was  much  indisposed  while  making  his  note.-; — and  hence  the 
report  is  less  precise  and  accurate  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. Adding — careful  reader  will,  perhaps,  in  some 
places,  perceive  that  the  connection  of  the  argument  is  not 
quite  so  close  and  logical  as  in  the  deliverance,  and  that  abrupt 
transitions  sometimes  occur.  No  opportunity  was  aflbrded  to 
submit  the  report  to  the  revision  of  Mr.  Webster.  The  only 
material  deficiency,  however,  is  in  the  remarks-  in  relation  to 
education.  The  ri'porter  lives  at  a distance  from  Pittsburgh, 
and  in  his  haste  to  forward  the  report  by  an  opportunity  which 
presented,  was  compelled  to  furnish  a mere  skeleton  of  a por- 
tion of  that  part  of  the  speech,  with  a request  that  the  commit- 
tee of  arrangement  would  fill  it  up.  I’hat  committee,  however, 
thought  it  belter  to  omit  it  entirely,  rather  than  to  supply  from 
memory.” 

And  Mr.  Gold  himself  says — “Ihe  state  of  my  health  is  such, 
that  I have  not  read  the  MSP.  as  1 usually  do,  with  reference  to 
the  sense  and  construction  of  sentences.’” 


sire  to  be.  Pie  has  vastly  overrated  and  exaggerated  any  efforts 
of  mine,  but  he  has  not  overrated  the  importance  of  the  crisis  to 
which  his^remarks  alludt!. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  but  a few  short  months  since  dark  and  por- 
tentous clouds  did  hang  over  our  heavens,  and  did  shut  out,  as 
it  were,  the  sun  in  his  glory.  A new  crisis  had  arisen  in  the 
history  of  this  govermnent.  For  forty  yiiars  our  government 
had  gone  on,  meeting  with  occasional  resistance,  incidental,  or 
ill  dii(!Cled — not  concertitd.  But  now,  a lime  had  come,  when 
authority  of  law  wa.s  resisted  by  the  authority  of  law — when  the 
power  oi'our  general  goveinment  was  resisted  by  the  arm  of  a 
state  government,  and  when  military  force,  under  all  the  sanc- 
tions of  slate  constitution  and  stale  law,  was  threatening  to  im- 
pede the  operations  of  the  federal  government!  That  wa.s,  gen- 
tlemen, a crisis.  Every  one  fell  it  to  be  such.  J,  and  every 
good  citizen  of  the  country,  fell  it  to  be  such.  A general  anxie- 
ty pervaded  the  breasts  of  all  who  partook  of  the  glory  of  their 
country  at  home — and  how  was  it  abroad.?  Why,  every  intelli- 
gent friend  of  human  liberty  throughout  the  world,  looked  with 
amazement  at  the  spectacle  which  we  exhibited.  In  a day  of 
unquestioned  prosperity,  after  half  a century’s  happy  experi- 
ment—when  we  were  the  wonder  of  all  the  liberal  men  in  the 
world,  and  the  envy  of  all  tlie  illiberal — w’hen  w’c  had  shown 
ourselves  to  be  fast  advancing  to  national  renown — what  was 
threatened.?  Disunion!  There  were  those  among  u.-;,  who  wish- 
ed to  break  up  the  government,  and  scatter  the  four  and  twenty 
slates,  into  four  and  twenty  sections  and  fragments! 

Gentlemen,  it  was  at  this  moment,  that  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  true  to  every  duty — comprehending  and  fully  un- 
derstanding the  case,  came  forth,  by  his  proclamation  of  the  lOtli 
of  December,  in  language  which  inspired  in  me  new  hopes  of 
Ihe  duration  of  the  republic.  It  vvas  patriotic,  and  worthy  to  be 
carried  through  at  every  hazard.  Gentlemen,  I speak  without 
reserve  upon  this  subject,  I have  differed  with  the  president,  as 
all  know,  who  know  any  thing  of  so  humble  an  individual  as 
myself,  upon  many  important  subjects.  In  relation  to  internal 
improvements— rechartering  the  United  States  bank — perhaps, 
in  the  degree  of  domestic  protection,  and  the  disposition  of  our 
public  lands,  1 have  been  not  able  to  see  the  interests  of  my 
country  in  the  way  which  he  did.  But  when  the  crisis  arrived 
in  which  our  constitution  was  in  danger,  and  w’hen  he  came 
forth  like  a patriotic  chief  magistr.ate,  I,  for  one,  taking  no 
council  but  of  patriotism — feeling  no  impulse,  but  the  impulse 
of  duty — fell  myself  bound  to  yield,  not  a lame  aiiTf  hesitating, 
but  a cordial  and  efficient  support  to  his  measures. 

Gentlemen,  1 hope  that  the  result  of  that  experiment  may 
prove  salutary  in  its  consequences,  to  our  government,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  community.  I hope  that  this  signal  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  which  has  for  the  time  put  down  the  des- 
potism of  nullification,  may  produce  a lasting  cftecl  throughout 
our  whole  country.  I know  full  wellj  that  popular  topics  may 
be  urged  against  the  proclamation.  I know  it  may  be  said,  in 
regard  to  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  congress,  that  if  such  laws 
are  to  be  maintained,  congress  may  pass  what  laws  they  please, 
and  enforce  them.  But  this  argument  forgets,  that  members  of 
congress  are  but  the  agents  of  the  people,  chosen  at  short  inter- 
vals, and  always  removable  at  pleasure,  by  the  people,  whose 
servants  in  the  national  legislature,  are  as  much  subservient, 
and  as  willingly  obedient,  as  any  other  of  their  servants,  ft  is 
easy  for  those  who  wish,  and  who  pursue,  mea.sures  calculated 
to  break  up  the  union,  to  raise  the  cry  of  consolidation.  But  I 
repel  it.  I am  no  consolidationist — I disclaim  it.  I wish  to 
preserve  the  constitution,  without  addition  or  diminution  of  one 
jot  or  tittle.  For  the  same  reason  that  1 would  not  add,  I would 
not  withdraw.  Those  w’ho  have  placed  me  in  a public  station, 
placed  me  there,  not  to  alter  the  constitution,  but  to  administer 
it.  If  a change  be  desired,  our  masters  must  make  that  change 
— if  alterations  are  required,  you,  and  the  rest  of  your  fellow 
citizens  must  make  the  change.  The  constitution  is  our  power 
of  attorney — our  letter  of  credit — our  credentials — we  are  to  act 
accordingly,  vvilhoul  interpolation  or  alteration,  honestly  and 
truly.  The  people  of  the  United  Stales — they,  and  they  alone, 
can  tread  it  under  foot,  but  their  servants  have  no  such  power. 

And  what  is  the  ground  for  this  cry  of  consolidation.?  I main- 
tain that  the  measures  recommended  by  the  president  and  adopt- 
ed by  congress,  were  measures  of  self  defence.  Is  it  consolida- 
tion to  execute  the  law.«.?  Is  it  consolidation  to  re.sist  the  force 
that  is  threatening  to  upturn  our  governmimt.?  Is  it  consolida- 
tion to  protect  officers  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  from  courts 
and  juries,  who  are  previously  sworn  to  decide  against  them.? 

Gentlemen,  I take  occasion  to  remark,  that,  after  much  re- 
flection upon  the  subject,  and  after  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  encroachment  of  our  general  government  upon  the  rights  of 
the  states,  I know  of  no  one  power  exercised  by  the  general 
government,  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  immediate  friends 
and  foes  of  the  constitution  to  have  been  conferred  upon  it,  by 
the  people,  when  that  instrument  was  adopted.  I know  of  no 
one  power  which  every  body  did  not  agree,  in  1789,  was  confer- 
ed  on  the  general  government.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  seve- 
ral povvers,  and  those,  too,  among  the  most  important  for  the 
interests  of  the  people,  which  were  then  allowed  to  be  conferred 
by  the  constitution  of  the, United  Stales,  which  are  now  inge- 
niously doubted,  or  clamorously  denied.  Gentlemen,  upon  this 
point  I shall  detain  you  with  no  further  remarks.  It  does,  how- 
ever, give  the  most  sincere  pleasure,  to  say,  that,  in  a long  visit 
through  the  states  west  of  you,  and  in  the  great  state  north  of 
you,  as  well  as  in  a tour  of  some  daj’s’  duration  in  the  respect- 
able state  to  which  you  belong,  I find  but  one  sentiment  in  re- 
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gard  to  the  conduct  of  the  government  upon  this  subject.  I 
know  tiiat  those  who  have  seen  fit  to  entrust  to  me,  in  part, 
their  interests  in  congress,  approve  of  tire  measures  recommend- 
ed by  the  president.  VVe  see  that  he  has  taken  occasion,  dui  iiig 
the  recess  of  congress,  to  visit  tliat  part  of  tlie  country;  and  we 
know  how  he  has  beett  received.  No  where  have  Irands  been 
extended  witli  more  sincerity  of  friendship;  and  for  one,  gentle- 
men, 1 take  occasion  to  say,  that,  liaving  lieard  of  his  return  to 
the  seat  of  government,  with  lieallh  rather  debilitated,  it  is 
among  my  most  earnest  prayers,  that  Providence  may  spare  his 
life,  and  that  lie  maj  go  through  with  his  administration,  and 
come  out  with  as  much  success  and  glory  as  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. [Gi-eat  applause.] 

Your  worthy  chief  magistrate  has  been  kind  enough  to  express 
sentiments  favorable  to  myself,  as  a friend  of  domestic  industry. 
What  a world  of  remark  does  that  suggestion  open — when  stand- 
ing at  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  that  constitute  the 
Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  a population  distinguished  for  their  domes- 
tic industry,  family  comlbrts — the  means  of  education,  and  the 
means  of  providing  for  their  families  by  their  industr}'.  What 
is  not  comprised  here,  in  “Ihe  means  of  protecting  tlomestic  in- 
dustryV’  Next  to  the  constitution  itself,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  more  absorbing  interest,  than  the  protection  of  our  own 
domestic  manufactures.  I do  not  mean  any  particular  class, 
hut  the  whole,  as  comprehended  under  that  system  which  pro- 
vides for  our  wants — that  system  whose  essence,  and  object, 
and  life  it  is  to  administer  compensating  rewards  to  American 
manual  labor. 

Gentlemen,  those  of  you,  who  have  taken  any  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  history  of  that  part  of  the  country  to  which  I belong, 
know,  that  in  the  quarter  with  which  I am  more  immediately 
connected,  the  people  were  not  early  to  urge  upon  the  govern- 
ment protection  by  high  duties.  Indeed,  candor  obliges  me  to 
acknowledge,  that,  when  the  act  of  1824  was  passed,  neither  he 
who  now  addresses  you,  nor  those  with  whom  he  acted,  were 
ready  or  willing  to  take  the  step  wfliich  that  act  proposed.  They 
were  not  prepared  to  act;  they  doubted  the  expediency.  It  [lass- 
ed,  however,  by  the  great  and  overwhelming  influence  of  this 
central  section  of  country.  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 
We  acquiesced;  we  yielded  to  it,  adopted  it,  and  gave  to  our  capi- 
tal and  labor,  such  direction  as  would  enable  us  to  conform  to  the 
policy  of  the  country.  We  have  becimie  wedded  to  it,  and  iden  li- 
fted with  it,  till  I know  of  no  shade  of  difference  between  the  in- 
terests of  Pennsjdvania  and  Massachusetts.  We  shall  notyield  it 
without  a struggle.  Neither  shallwe  yield  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion without  a severe  struggle,  under  any  circumstances  what- 
ever. And  who  would  choose  to  yield  it.^  Who,  standing  here, 
and  looking  round  upon  this  community  and  its  interests,  would 
be  bold  enough  to  touch  the  spring  to  so  much  industry  and  so 
much  happiness.^  Who  would  stop  the  mouths  of  those  vast 
coal  pits? — arrest  the  cargoes  that  are  now  running  down  a river, 
the  noblest  in  the  world,  and  which  stretches  over  the  finest 
territory  possessed  by  any  government?  Who  would  quench 
the  fires  of  so  many  steam  engines?  It  cannot  be  done,  without 
great  public  calamit}',  and  great  private  distress. 

I have  said,  that  I am  in  favor  of  protecting  American  manual 
labor — and  after  all  that  has  been  said,  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, that,  to  leave  American  manual  labor  to  bear  a compe- 
tition with  the  unpaid  and  half  fed  labor  of  Europe,  would 
produce  a state  of  things  to  which  owr  country  can  never  sub- 
mit. This  is  the  reason  why  I maintain  the  policy  of  the  Ame- 
rican S}’stem.  I see  in  my  own  country,  and  I believe  it  is  the 
same  in  this,  that  its  stimulus  to  labor,  has  been  its  olTering  a 
fair  compensation  for  labor.  When  I say  our  country,  I mean 
from  Penobscot  to  New  Orleans;  for  nine-tenths  of  the  whole, 
belong  to  the  industrious,  productive,  laborious  classes.  Dead 
eapiial  is  in  but  few  hands;  and  this  system  does  not  promote 
the  interests  of  the  capitalist  one  tithe  part  that  it  does  those  of 
the  laborer,  the  industrious  man  who  oversees,  or  labors  upon, 
the  capital  of  another.  Is  it  not  this  great  stimulus  which  now 
applies  itself  to  our  whole  society,  and  sets  so  many  wheels  in 
motion?  Is  it  not  the  compensating  price  of  labor — is  it  not, 
tliat  labor  is  high  and  the  means  of  living  low?  I want  no  other 
proof,  that  God  has  blessed  us  with  a happy  country  and  gene- 
ration. 

Suppose  we  compare  ourselves  with  other  countries — I see 
many  whom  I know  to  be  emigrants  from  other  countries.  Why 
is  the  native  of  Ireland  among  you?  Why  has  he  left  the  land 
of  his  fathers?  The  Emerald  Isle  is  as  dear  to  him  as  these 
rivers  and  hills  are  to  you.  Was  it  not  taxation  on  one  hand, 
and  the  low  price  of  labor  on  the  other,  that  induced  him  to 
come  to  a country  of  free  laws,  and  of  boundless  extent;  where 
industry  has  its  reward — where  the  means  of  living  are  low,  and 
the  price  of  labor  adequate?  And  do  not  these  remarks  apply  to 
emigrants  from  every  part  of  Europe?  Is  it  not  that  industry 
and  personal  character  can  do  more  fora  man  here,  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world? 

Our  government  is  the  breath  of  the  people’s  nostrils;  they 
make  it,  and  they  appoint  acents  to  administer  it.  The  people 
are  the  source  of  the  power  of  our  eovernment;  and  is  it  not 
clear,  that  it  is  unsafe  to  trust  the  affairs  of  government  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  unless  the  great  majority  of  the  people  have 
some  interest  in  the  government?  Who  would  be  safe  in  any 
community  when  the  power  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
nothing  at  stake?  It  is  the  true  policy  of  our  government  to 
shield  the  great  body  of  the  people — the  productive  cla.sses. 

Gentlemen,  it  appears  to  me  so  plain  a proposition,  that  the 
indu.stry  of  this  country  ought  to  be  protected,  and  must  be  pro- 


tected, against  the  pauper  labor  of  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  that  argument  is  superfluous.  Were  it  not  for  trespass- 
int;  ujion  your  patience,  I would  state,  as  a historical  truth — for 
it  is  beyond  all  question— that  a leading  object  of  establishing 
the  constitution  was  to  devise  a system  of  laws  to  protect  arti- 
zans  against  the  cheap  ptiuper  labor  of  Great  Britain.  In  the 
town  in  which  I live,  it  is  as  notorious  as  the  revolution  itself. 

Soon  after  the  peace  of  ’8d,  ihiire  came  on  a period  of  distress 
over  the  whole  Allanlic  coast,  far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had 
been  left  during  the  war.  Import.iiion  in  British  ships  was  free 
— American  ships  there  were  none.  The  cheaper  labor  ofEng- 
land  su()plied  the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  with  every 
thing,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
merchants  of  Boston  appointed  a committee,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  name  ever  venerable  to  the  mind  of  all  true 
Americans,  John  Hancock,  by  whom  strong  resolutions  were 
reported,  declaring  that  the  inhabitants  would  not  use  any  arti- 
cles imported  in  British  ships.  The  mechanics  of  Boston  met 
and  recommended  the  inhabitants  not  to  use  British  articles  at 
all. — [Great  applause.]  “For.”  said  they,  “with  all  regard  to 
you,  Mr.  Hancock,  what  odds  docs  it  make,  whether  our  shoes, 
boots,  hats,  handkerchiefs,  or  shirts  come  in  British  ships,  or 
American  ships — they  take  away  our  bread,  come  in  what  ships 
they  may.”  This  state,  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  and  even 
the  state  of  Virginia  passed  laws  to  protect  their  own  people  by 
impost.  But  it  could  not  be  effectually  done.  One  state  would 
pass  a law — another  would  not — there  beiim  no  general  system, 
there  could  be  no  protection.  And  it  is  a historical  truth,  plain 
beyond  doubt,  that  our  great  object,  aloiuj  the  Atlantic  coast,  in 
adopting  the  constitution,  was  that,  by  establishing  a regular  and 
uniform  system  of  imposts,  the  various  ariizans  and  handicrafts 
might  be  fiermitted  to  earn  their  bread.  There  were,  at  that 
time,  no  manufactories  in  the  interior,  for  there  were  no  inha- 
bitants. Here  was  fort  Pitt — upon  the  map  to  be  sure — hut  no 
people.  Among  the  mechanics — the  workers  in  leather,  tin, 
iron,  &c.  there  was  a greater  depression  and  poverty,  than  there 
had  been  during  the  war.  And,  I hope  you  will  pardon  me  for 
another  anwedote  which  is  brought  to  my  recollection.  Massa- 
chusetts was  the  ninth  state  to  adopt  the  constitution.  If  she 
adopted  it,  it  would  go  into  effect;  but  it  was  matter  of  great 
doubt  whether  she  would.  The  mechanics  of  Boston  met  and 
pass(=“d  resolutions.  They  said  it  was  necessary  for  them.  They 
elected  delegates  to  adopt  the  constitution.  Their  proceedings 
were  communicated  to  Samuel  Adams.  He  had  doubts — he  was 
a friend  of  liberty,  but  he  had  honest  and  sincere  doubts  about 
the  practicability  of  a general  government.  Paul  Revere,  a 
worker  in  brass,  read  to  him  the  resolutions  of  the  mechanics. 
He  was  asked  how  many  mechanics  passed  these  resolutions — 
(the  meeting  was  held  at  the  old  Green  Dragon) — was  the  room 
full?  Oh,  yes,  to  overflowing.  Were  there  any  in  the  streets? — 
Many.  How  many?  More  than  the  stars  of  heaven.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

It  was  thus  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  was  carried. 
Any  gentleman  desirous  of  pushing  the  historical  inquiry,  will 
fimlthat  the  great  and  prevailing  interest  was  where  there  were 
merchants  and  mechanics.  There,  was  a tiatural  hesitation 
about  the  adoption  of  the  constitution;  and  it  was  only  urged 
through  by  the  interests  to  w^hich  I have  adverted. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  w’e,  of 
New  England,  will  readily  abandon  our  ground.  We  are  ready 
to  do  more  work,  with  less  protection,  if  that  w'ill  answer— but 
wm  yet  believe  that  the  power  is  in  the  constitution.  And  I do 
not  believe  that  it  is  within  my  competency  to  draw  my  pen 
across  that  power;  for  I have  no  more  power  to  diminish,  tlian 
I have  to  add.  And,  acting  in  the  situation  in  which  w’e  are 
placed — as  a portion  of  the  great  American  family — having  the 
same  interests  as  these  great  and  vast  central  districts — we  shall 
go  on,  attached  to  the  union,  attached  to  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  government,  and  attached  to  the  constitution. 

Your  worthy  mayor  has  alluded  to  the  subject  of  internal  im- 
provement. Gentlemen,  it  has  always  seemed  extremely  strange 
to  me,  that  in  the  progress  of  human  knowledge  and  human  vir- 
tue— fbr  I believe  that  human  virtue  is  making  rapid  progress — 
it  has  always  seemed  extremely  strange  to  me,  that  the  objects 
of  government  should  be  limited  so  much  to  belligerent  opera- 
tions, that  its  duties  should  seem  to  be  considered  as  referrible 
so  exclusively  to  wars  with  other  nations.  Certainly,  in  a day 
of  Christianity,  in  a day  of  light  and  knowledge,  of  benevolent 
fi'eling  and  action,  it  should  be  Ibe  business  of  government  to 
turn  its  attention  inward;  to  remember,  that  the  objects  of  its 
supervision  are  rational,  immortal  beings;  and  to  seek  to  pro- 
mote all  great  interests,  so  far  as  m.ay  be  w’itbin  its  constitution- 
al power;  and,  surely,  within  that  range,  are  objects  far  more 
worthy  of  zeal  and  as.-iduity,  than  such  as  look  to  our  external 
relations — to  war,  or  victory,  or  triumph. 

What,  in  our  day,  has  not  been  done  by  voluntary  associa- 
tion? Our  whole  government  is  a voluntary  association.  Why 
should  it  not  direct  its  attention  to  those  things  which  look  to 
peace?  Upon  this  subject,  I will  observe,  that  when  I came 
into  congress,  on  taking  a view  of  the  countrv.  and  its  interests, 
and  concerns,  at  the  close  of  the  late  war,  1 thought  it  to  be  iny 
duty,  to  say,  that  a suitable  time  had  come  for  government  to 
turn  its  attention  inward — to  survey  this  vast  country,  and  par- 
ticularly this  vast  western  country — to  take  a comprehensive 
view  of  the  whole,  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  whole, 
by  the  construction  of  roads,  canals  and  other  means  of  internal 
communication — to  adopt  a liberal  system  of  internal  improve- 
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ment,  in  whatsoever  unites  man  to  man;  in  whatsoever  opens 
a better  market,  by  clearing  the  way  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer;  in  whatsoever  connects  more  intimately  the  va- 
rious parts  of  our  country,  and  binds  us  closer  and  closer  toge- 
ther. The  west,  with  which  I am  no  more  connected  than  with 
all  my  fellow  citizens,  is  the  great  theatre  for  these  internal  im- 
provements. The  east  is  old— not  only  old  but  small.  Our 
rivers  can  be  measured,  yours  cannot.  Our  forests  can  be  sur- 
veyed, yours  cannot.  We  are  bounded,  you  are  boundless.  It 
has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  west,  the  fertile,  the  opening,  the 
soliciting  west,  was  a proper  object  for  the  regard  of  govern- 
ment. To  clear  the  rivers,  to  improve  the  harbors  upon  our 
lakes,  to  open  roads  and  canals,  to  do  whatever  might  unite  the 
people,  and  bring  him  who  sells  and  him  who  buys  nearer  toge- 
ther, appear  to  me  to  be  objects  worthy  of  all  regard.  I claim 
no  particular  merit  upon  this  subject — it  is  from  no  partiality  to 
the  west  that  I would  lend  aid  to  all  these  objects.  My  affec- 
tions know  no  west— no  east— no  nortli— no  south.  I would 
comprehend  them  all  in  one  great  and  connected  whole,  and 
consider  it  my  country. 

I see  this  place,  gentlemen,  surrounded  with  circumstances 
strongly  enforcing  these  truths — you  have  vast  internal  improve- 
ments— the  most  prominent  of  which  is  your  canal,  which  con- 
nects you  with  the  Atlantic  ocean:  others  are  projected,  not 
less  important  than  those  completed.  The  Ohio  canal,  which 
does  so  much  credit  to  our  young  sister  of  the  west,  and  with 
which  your  city  needs  a direct  connection — the  Ohio  and  Balti- 
more rail  road,  an  arm  or  branch  of  which,  extending  to  your 
city,  would  be  peculiarly  beneficial,  and  which  is  as  much  enti- 
tled to  aid  from  the  general  government  as  the  Ohio  and  Chesa- 
peake canal:  with  respect  to  these,  and  many  others,  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  me,  and  I make  no  merit  of  it,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  our  government  to  lend  a generous  countenance. 

One  word  more,  gentlemen,  and  I have  done. 

The  mayor  has  spoken  of  education:  and  can  any  man  doubt, 
as  a social  being,  as  an  immortal  being,  as  a being  interested  in 
the  world  that  is — as  a being  vastly  more  interested  in  that  which 
is  to  be — that  education  is  the  great  business  of  man?  I take 
not  back  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  expression.  Education — the 
formation  of  the  mind  and  character,  by  instruction  in  know- 
ledge, and  instruction  in  righteousness,  is  the  great  end  of  hu- 
man being. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  witness  the  attention  which, 
has  been  aroused,  not  confined  to  latitude  or  longitude,  upon 
this  subject.  In  the  progress  of  some  five  or  six  weeks  in  the 
state  west  of  you,  and  a part  of  the  time  in  your  own  state,  I 
have  marked  it  with  delight.  The  western  world — our  whole 
west,  is  full,  beyond  all  comparison  full,  of  aptitude  and  claims 
to  instruction.  The  country  is  young,  and  settled  with  parents 
who  have  many  children — whose  means  are  not  affluent,  but 
who  eagerly  seek  education.  The  demands  are  fast  increasing, 
and  becoming  more  and  more  urgent  and  imperative. 

Under  free  institutions,  literature,  knowledge  and  morals, 
might  well  be  expected  to  flourish;  but,  we  are  setting  the  great 
example  which  all  Europe  may  look  upon  with  astonishment — 
that,  with  popular  institutions,  and  under  a system  of  absolute 
toleration,  we  see  no  indifference  to  the  great  cause  of  religion. 

We  have  denied  a political  sanction  to  any  sect;  yet  places  of 
worship  are  seen  to  spring  up  in  every  direction,  and  of  every 
denomination.  Toleration  begets  no  indifference;  but  zeal,  ra- 
ther than  indifference.  It  is  connected  with  education,  with  the 
intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the  mind;  and  wheresoever 
men  meet,  to  worship  the  God  of  their  fathers,  I wish  them  the 
means  of  instruction  and  the  means  of  adequately  conducting 
the  great  and  good  work. 

Gentlemen,  I have  detained  you  too  long. 

My  friends,  my  fellow  citizens,  my  countrymen,  I must  now 
take  a respectful  leave  of  you.  I have  spent  a period  of  five  or 
six  weeks  west  of  the  Allegheny,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
It  has  been  a series  of  happy  days.  I have  seen  much  which  I 
shall  always  remember — much  to  inform,  as  well  as  delight  me. 

I return  you,  again  and  again,  my  unfeigned  thanks,  for  the 
frankness,  and  kindness,  and  neighborliness,  with  which  you 
have  made  me  welcome:  and  wherever  I may  go,  or  wherever 
I may  be,  I pray  you,  my  friends,  to  believe,  I shall  never  lose 
the  recollection  of  your  kindness.  May  God  bless  you  all. 

It  is  believed  that  about  three  thousand  persons  were  present 
during  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Webster’s  speech. 

We  had  laid  aside  some  account  of  the  attentions  paid  to  Mr.' 
Webster  at  Lancaster,  Chillicothe,  Steubenville  and  many  other 
places  in  Ohio — at  Louisville,  &c.  in  Kentucky — at  Wheeling 
arid  Well.sburg,  Virginia — at  Bedford,  Chambersburg,  Gettys- 
burg, Stc.  in  Pennsylvania — but  it  does  not  seem  necessary  that 
we  should  record  them;  but  it  may  be  well  to  insert  what  fol- 
lows: 

He  declined  a public  dinner  at  Steubenville — bdt  at  a private 
entertainment  in  that  town  gave  this  toast — 

The  state  of  Ohio — The  abundance  of  her  resources  and  the 
fertility  of  her  soil,  are  only  equalled  by  the  hospitality  of  her 
citizens— may  her  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  always 
be  as  salutary  a.s  they  must  be  influential. 

The  Frankfort  (Ky.)  Commentator  had  these  remarks: 

The  Cincinnati  papers  inform  us  that  Mr.  Webster  has  left 
that  place  for  his  return  to  the  east.  In  consequence  of  the  pre- 
valence  of  the  cholera  in  Kentucky,  he  declined  visiting  this  ! 


state.  We  speak  the  feelings  of  the  whole  community  when 
we  say,  that  it  is  a matter  of  deep  regret  that  any  circumstance 
should  have  prevented  the  people  of  Kentucky  from  having  it 
in  their  power  to  testify  to  Mr.  Webster  the  regard  they  enter- 
tain for  him  as  a citizen  and  as  a statesman.  The  citizens  of 
Kentucky  have  looked  forward  with  much  eagerness  for  the 
period  when  the  great  son  of  New  England  would  visit  their 
state,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  how  much  there  was  in  this 
favored  land  to  justify  the  attachment  of  her  children  to  it.  We 
wished  him  to  have  contrasted  our  own  people  with  those  of 
his  own  section,  confident  that  he  would  have  discovered  much 
to  admire  in  us,  although  it  was  totally  different  from  that  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed.  We  were  prepared  to  welcome 
him.  But,  since  it  is  so  ordered,  that  the  fell  disease  which  de- 
solates our  land,  turning  a paradise  into  a charnel  house,  has 
deprived  us  of  this  pleasure,  we  must  indulge  the  hope  that 
when  the  country  is  restored  to  health,  he  will  return  again. 
Cicero,  we  are  told,  when  he  visited  the  cities  of  Greece,  al- 
though under  the  clouds  of  political  displeasure,  was  every 
where  in  that  polished  land,  greeted  as  the  accomplished  orator 
and  skilful  civilian.  Mr.  Webster  would  have  found  that  in 
Kentucky  he  was  considered  as  the  compeer  of  our  own  great 
orator— like  him  an  ornament  to  the  bar,  the  halls  of  legislation 
and  the  national  councils;  and  like  him  deserving  of  the  respect 
and  attention  of  every  man  who  took  pride  in  the  fame  and 
achievements  of  his  countrymen. 


The  “National  Intelligencer”  of  July  11  said — 

Mr.  Webster  has  wrought  little  less  than  a miracle  upon  party 
feuds  and  divisions  in  the  western  country.  He  has  fairly  ex- 
tinguished the  one  and  obliterated  the  other.  In  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Nashville  Banner  we  find  published  the  letter  of  invi- 
tation to  him  to  visit  that  city,  from  which  we  take  the  follow- 
ing extract: 

“In  discharging  the  pleasing  duty  thus  assigned  them  by  their 
fellow  citizens,  the  undersigned  have  much  satisfaction  in  being 
able  to  assure  you,  that  should  it  suit  your  convenience  thus  to 
extend  your  western  tour,  you  will  be  most  cordially  greeted  by 
the  citizens  of  this  town  and  neighborhood,  without  distinction 
of  party,  and  that  every  effort  in  their  power  will  be  cheerfully 
made  to  render  your  visit  as  agreeable  to  yourself  as  they  are 
sure  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  them.” 

That  Mr.  Webster  should  be  thus  respectfully  invited  to  Nash- 
ville by  a portion  of  his  western  countrymen  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising. The  remarkable  feature  of  the  honor  thus  paid  him  is 
the  complete  political  amalgamation  perceptible  in  the  following 
list  of  the  committee  by  whom  the  invitation  was  signed: 

Wm.  Armstrong,  E.  S.  Hall, 

Thomas  Wasliington,  John  Catron, 

Felix  Grundy,  Ephraim  H.  Foster, 

H.  M.  Rutledge,  And.  Hynes, 

Boyd  McNairy,  Ph.  Lindsley, 

H.  R.  W.  Hill,  Francis  B.  Fogg, 

John  P.  Erwin,  John  Williams, 

Robert  Woods,  G.  W.  Gibbs, 

George  Crockett,  W.  G.  Hunt. 

H.  L.  Douglass, 

We  here  behold  Jackson-men,  Clay  men,  neutrals,  and  every 
other  class  of  politicians,  harmoniously  uniting  to  pay  honor  to 
talents  and  integrity  which  they  believed  to  have  been  employed 
usefully  to  the  whole  country.  It  is  a spectacle  we  delight  to 
look  upon.  Would  that  such  were  oftener  seen! 


DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Southern  district  of  New  York. 
The  postmaster  general  of  the  U.  S.  ^ 
vs.  John  L.  Clark.  ( 

The  same,  vs.  V Post  office  cases. 

Samuel  J.  Smith.  } 

These  were  actions  of  debt  brought  to  recover  penalties  al- 
leged to  be  incurred  by  a violation  of  the  third  section  of  the 
act  of  congress  passed  the  2d  of  March,  1827.  That  section  is 
in  the  following  words: 

“That  no  person,  other  than  the  postmaster  general,  or  his 
authorised  agents,  shall  set  up  any  foot  or  horse  post  for  the  con- 
veyance of  letters  and  packets,  upon  any  post  road,  which  is  or 
may  he  established  a.s  such  by  law;  and  every  person  who  shall 
offend  herein  shall  incur  a penalty  of  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars, 
for  each  letter  or  packet  so  carried.” 

The  causes  were  brought  to  trial  before  a jury  at  the  last  Ja- 
nuary term,  his  honor  judge  Betts  presiding.  The  counsel  for 
the  plaintiff,  J.  A.  Hamilton,  D.  A.  offered  evidence,  showing 
that  the  suits  were  commenced  on  the  information  of  E.  J.  Mal- 
let, postmaster  at  Providence,  R.  I.  That  the  defendants  as 
partners  kept  a lottery  and  exchange  office  there,  and  another 
office  in  New  York,  and  that  they  had  been  for  a considerable 
period  of  time  in  the  practice  of  sending  their  letters,  from  one 
office  to  the.  other,  in  a bundle  or  small  leather  h.ig  by  passen- 
gers going  back  and  forth  in  the  steamboats  running  between 
Providence  and  N.  York.  They  were  also  in  the  habit  of  sending 
with  their  own  letters,  free  of  any  charge,  the  letters  of  third 
persons  who  desired  to  have  them  forwarded.  Mr.  Mallet  se- 
veral times  interfered,  and  insisted  on  the  illegality  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  threatened  them  with  a prosecution  unless  it  was  dis- 
continued, and  the  defendants,  not  having  taken  legal  advice, 
agreed  to  discontinue  if. 

Being  afterwards  advised  that  sending  letters  in  this  manner 
w'as  not  unlawful,  they  again  began  to  send  them  as  before, 
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which,  being  discovered  by  Mr.  Mallet,  he  directed  these  suits 
to  be  brought,  being  the  first  ever  brought  for  the  offence  al- 
leged. No  evidence  was  offered  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution 
to  prove  the  offence  of  “setting  up  a foot  or  horse  post,”  ex- 
cept that  the  defendants  had  sent  letters  by  passengers  going  in 
the  steamboats,  as  before  mentioned.  This,  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  contended,  was  the  setting  up  a foot  post  within 
the  meaning  of  the  law.  To  show  that  the  waters  between  N. 
York  and  Providence  were  a post  road,  he  referred  to  the  act  of 
congress  of  March  3d,  1823,  which  declares,  “that  all  waters  on 
which  steamboats  regularly  pass  from  port  to  port,  shall  be 
considered  and  established  as  post  roads.”  He  also  insisted 
that  sending  letters  from  the  defendant’s  offices  to  the  steam- 
boat wharf  by  their  office  clerk,  w'as  clearly  setting  up  a foot 
post  on  the  post  road  between  the  two  cities,  the  street  to  the 
steamboat  being  a part  of  the  post  road. 

E.  Paine,  for  the  defendants  contended  that  the  acts  com- 
plained of,  did  not  constitute  an  offence  within  either  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  the  act  of  congress  relied  on.  It  was  apparent  to 
every  one,  that  the  gravamen  of  the  offence  provided  against, 
was,  not  the  sending  of  letters,  but  the  setting  up  a foot  or  horse 
post.  This  w.as  the  act  prohibited,  although  the  penalty  was 
affixed  to  the  letters  sent. 

It  was  contended,  that  to  bring  the  defendant  within  the  letter 
of  the  law,  it  must  be  shown  that  they  had  set  up  a post.  That 
by  a post  was  meant,  some  person  sent  expressly,  and  with 
some  sort  of  regularity,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  letters.  If 
he  went  on  foot,  he  would  be  afoot  post;  if  on  horseback,  or 
in  a carriage  drawn  by  horses,  he  would  be  a horse  post;  but  in 
either  case,  he  must  go  by  land.  That  it  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  a horse  or  foot  post  could  go  by  water.  The  words  horse 
or  foot  perfixed  to  the  word  post,  were  intended  to  be  descrip- 
tive of  the  mode  of  conveyance,  and  could  mean  nothing  else. 

A person  going  in  a packet  to  England  might  as  well  be  called  a 
foot  post,  as  one  who  went  in  a steamboat  to  Providence.  Be- 
sides, the  letters  were  sent  by  passengers  in  the  steamboat,  go- 
ing on  their  own  business,  and  who  carried  the  letters  casually. 
This  was  not  the  setting  up  of  a post  of  any  kind.  It  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  character  of  a post,  that  the  business  on 
which  it  went  should  be  the  carrying  of  letters.  And  it  was 
insisted  that  the  words  of  the  law  were  to  be  understood  in 
their  plain,  and  obvious  sense  and  not  to  be  strained  to  create  a 
penalty. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  alleged  offence  was  not  within  the 
spirit  of  the  act  of  congress,  the  other  post  office  laws  on  the 
same  subject,  and  the  obvious  policy  of  their  prohibitions  were 
referred  to.  From  these  it  was  evident  that  the  government 
did  not  claim  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  all  letters,  but  merely 
the  exclusive  right  to  maintain  posts  for  carrying  them.  The 
government  post  office  establishment  was  derived  from  the 
English  system  of  monopolies.  In  that  country,  the  wants  of 
the  government,  might  preserve  it,  as  a branch  of  the  revenue, 
in  the  highest  degree  of  rigor.  But  in  this  country  no  such  ne- 
cessity existed,  and  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our 
institutions,  to  make  the  post  office  establishment  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizen.  All  that  was  necessary 
was,  to  prevent  establishments  of  the  same  character  from  being 
set  up  in  opposition  to  the  government  establishment.  And  ac- 
cordingly all  the  prohibitions  of  the  various  acts  of  congress 
were  directed  to  this  object,  and,  this  only.  None  of  them  were 
designed  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  letters,  however  fre- 
quently, or  in  whatever  quantities,  but  to  prevent  the  setting 
up  or  growth  of  such  establishments. 

The  act  of  March  3d,  1825,  repeals  all  other  acts  passed  for 
the  establishment  or  regulation  of  the  post  office,  and  is  em- 
phatically the  post  office  law.  The  only  prohibitions  in  this 
act  are  the  following: — 

Section  6.  Requires  the  master  or  manager  of  any  steamboat 
to  deliver  the  letters  brought  by  him  to  the  postmaster  of  the 
place — and  also  requires  every  person  employed  on  hoard  a steam- 
boat to  deliver  the  letters  entrusted  to  him,  to  the  master  or  ma- 
nager. 

Section  17.  Requires  the  master  or  commander  of  every 
or  vessel  arriving  at  a port  of  the  U.  States,  before  breaking  1 
to  deliver  all  his  letters  at  the  post  office. 

Section  19.  Prohibits  any  stage  or  other  vehicle  which  regular- 
ly performs  trips  on  a post  road,  or  road  parallel  to  it  from  con- 
veying letters;  and  also  \nohib\ts  any  packet  bout  or  other  vessel 
which  regularly  plies  on  a water  declared  to'  be  a post  road, 
from  conveying  letters,  except  such  as  relate  to  some  part  of  the 
cargo;  and  imposes  a penalty  of  fifty  dollars  on  the  owner  of 
the  carriage,  other  vehicle  or  vessel,  or  the  person  who  has  charge 
of  it,  for  its  violations. 

No  subsequent  act  of  congress  contains  any  prohibition  except 
the  section  above  recited  under  which  these  suits  are  brought 
prohibiting  the  setting  up  of  a horse  or  foot  post. 

It  was  contended  that  tlie  uniform  and  studied  forbearance  of 
congress,  when  legislating  about  ships,  vessels,  steamboats, 
packet  boats,  and  carriages,  to  prohibit  the  sending  of  letters  by 
passengers,  or  passengers  conveying  them,  and  confining  the 
prohibition  expressly  to  the  masters  and  owners,  or  persons  in 
their  employment,  was  conclusive  evidence  that  they  never 
designed  to  prevent  their  being  sent  by  passengers.  That  the 
reason  of  the  master,  owner  aiid  servants  being  prohibited  was 
obvious.  It  was  to  prevent  the  conveyances  themselves  from 
becoming  rival  establishments  to  those  of  the  post  office.  It 
would  have  been  the  most  natural  and  easy  thing  imaginable  for 


congress,  When  legislating  about  these  conveyances,  to  have 
said  that  no  passenger  going  in  them  should  carry  letters.  As 
they  had  not  seen  fit  to  do  so,  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that 
they  had  designed  to  do  it,  when  prohibiting  something  so  appa- 
rently different  as  the  setting  up  of  a foot  or  horse  post. 

The  cowrf  charged  the  jury  in  substance  as  follows: — 

That,  if  the  defendants  employed  a person  to  carry  letters  from 
New  York  to  Providence  regularly,  such  person  was  to  be  deem- 
ed a post.  That,  if  such  person  was  employed  to  go  on  horse- 
back, he  would  be  a horse  post;  if  on  foot,  a foot  post.  But 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  a person  employed  to  go  on  foot, 
should  go  all  the  way  by  land,  to  constitute  him  a foot  post: 
For  instance,  if  he  were  employed  to  go  from  New  York  to 
Albany,  and  should  go  to  llarlsem  on  foot  and  then  take  a 
steamboat  the  rest  of  the  way,  he  would  be  a foot  post.  3’hat 
the  law  having,  by  various  previous  provisions,  prohibited  the 
carrying  of  letters  by  steamboats,  packets,  stages  and  carriages, 
undoubtedly  designed,  by  the  provision  under  which  these  ac- 
tions were  brought,  to  complete  the  plan  of  prohibition  by  ex- 
tending it  to  the  conveyance  on  horseback,  or  on  foot.  That  it 
was  for  the  jury  to  say,  whether  the  ads  complained  of  were  a 
violation  of  the  law,  as  the  court  had  stated  it  to  thetn.  If  not 
a violation,  the  acts  VA  cre  undoubtedly  an  evasion  of  the  law, 
but  these  actions  should  not  be  sustained  for  acts  which  the  law 
did  not  expressly  forbid. 

The  jury  withdrew  and  returned  a verdict  for  the  defendants. 
Afterwards,  the  district  attorney  moved  to  set  aside  that  ver- 
dict on  the  grounds  of  misdirection  of  the  court,  that  the  verdict 
was  against  evidence,  and  on  newly  discovered  evidence.  But 
the  court,  after  argument,  denied  the  motion,  as  the  charge 
contained  no  misdirection;  the  jury  had  passed  upon  the  evi- 
dence submitted  to  them,  and  the  newly  discovered  evidence 
was  merely  cumulative  and  was  known,  or  might  have  been, 
before  the  trial  to  the  postmaster  at  Providence  w ho  had  direct- 
ed the  suits  to  be  brought.  Judgment  was  therefore  rendered 
for  the  defendants. 

“IRON  CASE”— ^tI^’EW  YORK. 

The  following  case  was  reported  for  the  “Journal  of  Com- 
merce”— and  we  give  it  in  extenso.  It  is  not  necessary,  at  pre- 
sent, to  say  more  than  that  the  great  principle  involved  in  Mr. 
Clay's  “bill  of  compromise,”  as  some  have  called  it,  was  grossly 
violated  before  it  went  into  operation,  \n  the  repeal  of  certain 
provisos  in  the  act  of  1832,  on  which  that  compromise  was 
founded,  and  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morntng.'— though  these  pro- 
visos were  originally  intended,  and  specially  inserted  in  the  law 
of  1832,  to  insure  to  the  makers  of  iron  tlte  amount  of  i)roteclion 
apparently  extended  to  them,  and  for  which  they  the  more 
cheerfully  submitted  to  the  large  reduction  of  the  duties  estab- 
lished by  that  law! 

There  w'ere  circumstances  attending  the  repeal  of  the  provi- 
sos which  cannot  be  thought  of  without  disgust — and  the  efl'ect 
of  this  repeal  is — that  iron,  partially  manufactured,  or,  more 
properly  speaking,  apparently  matiufactured,  is  admitted  at  a 
less  rate  of  duty  than  the  iron  itself! 

We  have  already  freely  stated  the  facts  which  belong  to  this 
cx^raordmaii/ act  of  legislation — and  shall,  probably,  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  on  the  subject,  that  the  repealing  act  may  be 
repealed,  as  a matter  of  respect  to  common  decency.  The  boast 
of  the  Englishman  seems  as  ifaccomplished — “we’ll  break  down 
the  iron  arch  of  Pennsylvania,”  said  he,  “and  the  whole  system 
will  fall  to  the  ground.” 

DISTRICT  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  THE  SOUTHERN 
DISTRICT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

In  admiralty,  July  7,  1833. 

The  United  States  of  America, . 

vs. 

Thirty-one  boxes  and  forty-two  packages  of  articles,  and  ten 
pieces  of  iron  falsely  denominated  straight,  bent  and  turned 
links,  ami  anchor  iron.  John  F.  gan-het,  claimant. 

These  articles  were  imported  in  the  Wm.  Ilyrnes  from  Liver- 
pool, and  invoiced  29  boxes  bent  links — 2 boxes  straight  links — 
42  packages  turned  links — and  10  pieces  of  anchor  iron,  with 
their  respective  weights,  cost,  &c.  The  importer,  by  his  attor- 
ney, John  Sarchet,  claimed  to  enter  them  at  the  custom  house 
at  15  per  cent,  ad  valorem  umh  r the  act  of  1816,  as  non  enume- 
rated articles  manufactured  in  part — and  denied  that  they  were 
a complete  manufacture  of  iron,  which  pays  25  [x  r cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. Attached  to  and  forming  jtart  ol  the  invoice,  was  the 
affidavit  of  the  shipper  at  Liveri»uol  that  be  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  and  giving  orders  for  links  and  anchor  iron,  and  that 
they  were  the  articles  in  commerce  known  by  that  name— and 
also  the  affidavit  of  the  manufacturers  ilmt  these  were  articles 
of  commerce  well  known  bj-  those  names,  and  til  for  nothing 
hut  scrap  iron  unless  made  into  chaiiis  :ind  anchors,  and  for 
these  purposes  much  more  valuable  than  bar  iron.  These  affi- 
davits were  very  full,  detailing  the  proofs  by  which  links  and 
anchor  iron  are  made  from  the  raw  material  and  e\  ery  thing  in 
relation  thereto.  J'hese  the  importer  subinitlcil  to  the  colh ctor 
attached  to  his  invoice,  who  handed  them  to  Mr.  Mead  the  ap- 
praiser, who  made  the  following  report: 

Jippraiser's  ojfec,  January  18,  1833. 

S.  Swartuout,  esq.  collector. 

'I’lie  two  invoices  handed  you  lierew  ith  of  Mr.  Thomas  Bar- 
row  of  Liverpool,  offered  for  entiy,  contain  the  follow  ing  arti- 
cles, viz. 

Boll  or  chain  iron  of  various  diameters  cut  up  in  ends  of  dif- 
ferent lengths  for  tlie  making  ol  links  for  chains,  some  are 
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straijilif,  some  bent  thus  U and  otliers  of  an  oblong  form  turned 
or  twisted  thus  Q,  the  ends  tapering  to  a point  and  flat  for  weld- 
ing. 

The  straight  ends  .Tre  of  the  diameter  of  72  inch  and  cut  in 
uniform  lengths  of5  inches.  The  ends  bent  thus  TJ  are  72^  and 
9-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  in  length  5^,  6 and  7 inclics. 
These,  together  with  tlie  straight  ends  before  named,  are  simjily 
cut  from  the  bar  or  bolt  iron  while  in  a heated  state — varying  in 
length  and  in  diameter  according  to  the  size  orstrermth  required. 

The  oblong  or  turned  links  are  1.5  16  of  an  inch  diameter  and 
lli  inches  long,  bent  while  heated,  and  in  that  state  cut  diago- 
nally at  the  side  by  the  aid  of  a machine  called  a mandrill,  and 
then  packed  for  purposes  of  transportation  on  a round  bolt  of 
iron  lOA  feet  long  and  1^  inches  in  diameter,  with  a large  head 
or  flat  piece  of  iron  at  one  end  of  the  bolt  sufficiently  large  to 
prevent  the  links  from  passing  over,  and  at  the  other  end  by  a 
key  securing  them  from  coming  off. 

The  two  pieces  called  anchor  iron  are  two  feet  long,  6f  inches 
square  at  the  large  end  and  tapering  down  to  1^  inches  at  the 
other  end,  and  is  in  fact  and  truth  hammered  iron.  It  is  unlike 
bar  iron  in  every  particular.  Each  piece  besides  is  prepared  se- 
parately by  itself  and  then  welded  together  for  anchors. 

I would  particularly  recommend  to  your  perusal  the  oath  or 
affirmation  attached  to  this  invoice  of  anchor  iron.  It  sets  forth 
in  a clear  and  explicit  manner  the  article  in  question — without 
a word  from  me— that  it  is  intended  for  anchors  there  cannot  be 
a doubt — that  they  arc  not  anchors  there  cannot  be  a shadow  of 
a doubt,  and  that  they  are  not  manufactures  of  iron  suited  to 
any  known  purpose,  it  is  also  equally  clear  and  conclusive. 

The  oath  or  affirmation  attached  to  the  invoice  of  bolt  or  chain 
iron,  is  in  the  main  equally  clear  and  comprehensive,  as  regards 
the  facts  therein  set  firth,  save  that  part  which  draws  deduc- 
tions from  premises  not  warranted  by  facts,  which  part  is  mark- 
ed in  the  margin  of  the  affirmation  by  inverted  lines.  I cannot 
but  consider  this  a case  where  the  object  of  the  owner  is  to 
evade  the  payment  of  duties  imposed  by  the  laws,  and  one  so 
clearly  and  palpably  wrong  as  not  to  admit  of  any  well  grounded 
defence  under  any  view  of  the  case.  They  cannot  in  truth  be 
considered  as  manu.'actures  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  law;  that  they  are  not  chains,  no  one  will  be  foolish  enough 
to  aver;  but  that  they  are  intended  for  links  for  chains,  no  one 
will  deny. 

Under  what  view  of  the  case,  then,  can  they  be  called  manur^ 
faclures  of  iron.^  We  might  with  the  same  propriety  call  a bar  of 
iron  a manufactured  article.  I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant.  (Signed)  A.  B.  MEAD. 

The  bolt  or  chain  iron,  although  cut  up  into  pieces  for  links, 
should  be  classed  for  duty  as  bar  or  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in 
part  by  rolling,  and  the  anchor  iron  as  hammered  iron. 

(Signed)  A.  B.  M. 

The  collector  then,  on  suspicion  that  a fraud  had  been  com- 
mitted in  making  the  entry,  ordered  the  packages  to  be  examin- 
ed by  Nicholas  Saltus  and  Daniel  Ayres,  two  merchants  in  New 
York  city,  who  reported  to  the  collector  as  follows: 

SCHEDULE  D. 

Ne.’t)  York,  January  21,  1833. 
David  S.  Lyon,  esq.  deputy  collector  of  port  of  New  York. 

Sir:  In  answer  to  your  letter  of  tlie  18th,  requesting  us  to  re- 
port to  you  our  opinion  of  the  iron  entered  by  Mr.  Sarchet  in 
this  custom  house,  imported  in  the  ship  Wra.  Byrnes,  beg  leave 
to  state  that  the  said  iron  is  what  is  represented  in  the  certifi- 
cates, viz:  three  descriptions  of  links  well  known  to  the  trade 
as  parts  of  chain  cables,  requiring  but  a small  process  to  make 
them  complete  chain  cables,  and  parts  of  anchors  ready  to  be 
joined  together.  The  tariff  expressly  states  that  chain  cables 
or  parts  of  chains,  shall  pay  3cts.  per  lb.  and  anchors  or  parts  of 
anchors, 2 cts.  per  lb.  This  was  well  known  to  Mr.  Sarchet,  and 
his  attempt  to  enter  them  under  any  other  form  is  an  attempt  of 
fraud  on  the  revenue,  and  consequently  in  our  opinion  ought  to 
be  seized.  Respectfully  we  are,  &c. 

NICHOLAS  SALTUS. 

DANIEL  AYRES. 

The  articles  were  thereupon  libelled  as  bar  and  bolt  iron — 
sliort  bars  and  bolts  of  iron,  falsely  denominated  links  and  an- 
chor iron — and  also  for  that  “the  invoice  and  packages  were 
falsely  made  up  with  intent  by  a false  valuation,  extension,  or 
otherwise,  to  defraud  the  revenue” — that  the  goods  were  describ- 
ed as  manufactured  articles  subject  to  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem', 
when  they  were  iron  in  bars  and  bolts,  and  subject  to  a specific 
duty — that  the  packages  contained  articles  not  described  in  the 
invoice — that  the  packages  were  examined  by  two  merchants 
and  found  to  differ  in  their  contents  from  the  entry. 

On  the  trial — the  substance  of  the  testimony  was  this: 

The  entry  clerk  of  the  custom  house  te.stified  that  Mr.  Sarchet 
came  to  his  desk,  and  proposed  to  enter  this  invoice  at  15  per 
cent,  ad  valorem:  but  witness  would  not  so  enter  it,  and  an 
entry  was  then  made  out  at  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem:  He  asked 
Mr.  Sarchet  what  he  wanted  it  charged  aff  He  replied  15  per 
cent.  Bonds  wore  executed  in  blank. 

Mr.  Mead,  U.  S.  appraiser,  testified— that  his  report  was  cor- 
rect, and  he  found  this  invoice,  pieces  of  iron  intended  for  links 
of  chains,  and  he  was  bound  to  say,  that  the  papers  attached  to 
the  invoice  were  correct  in  every  particular,  and  squared  with 
the  information  he  received,  and  confirmed  it.  The  straight 
links  he  considered  braziers’  rods,  but  in  commerce  they  would 
not  ho  known  as  such.  That  he  had  no  experience  in  iron,  but 
what  he  had  acquired  as  appraiser. 


Mr.  Saltus  for  the  U.  S.  said  that  he  was  an  importer  of  iron, 
and  signed  the  report  with  Mr.  Ayres  to  the  collector  as  above, 
which  was  correct — that  it  costs  about  2 to  3^  cents  to  make 
these  links  into  chains — links  are  known  in  commerce  as  dis- 
tinctive articles.  In  orders  you  merely  give  the  diameter,  and 
the  inanuiacturer  has  rules  tor  the  length.  The  government 
advertise  for  straight  and  bent  links,  and  witness  has  supplied 
them.  Also  for  anchor  iron  in  parts,  but  he  never  supplied  an- 
chor iron — chain  cables  are  invariably  imported  90  fathoms,  in 
sections  of  15  fathoms  connected  by  shackles. 

Mr.  Jiyres  for  the  U.  S.  said  that  he  signed  the  above  report — 
and  it  is  correct.  He  should  think  a link  a part  of  a chain,  and 
thinks  the  trade  would  so  consider  it — should  think  anchor  iron 
parts  of  anchors.  He  sells  links,  and  anchor  iron — he  invoices 
them  as  links  and  anchor  iron — they  are  ordered  by  those  names, 
and  so  known  in  commerce.  He  should  order  them  by  that 
name  from  abroad.  Being  asked  if  he  so  ordered,  sold,  bought 
and  invoiced  them,  by  what  name  he  would  enter  them — the 
district  attorney  objected  and  the  judge  ruled  he  must  not  an- 
swer the  question. 

Mr.  Ayres  further  said,  to  make  the  turned  links  into  chains 
he  thought  would  cost  2i  cents  per  lb.  Imagines  Sarchet’s  parts 
of  anchors  only  wanted  welding,  a hole  punched  and  a ring  to 
make  anchors  of  them. 

Mr.  Jacocks,  clerk  in  the  appraiser’s  office,  said  he  knew  very 
little  of  iron — supposed  this  anchor  iron  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing anchors.  Until  this  trial  supposed  a link  considered  by  every 
body  a part  of  a chain. 

Mr.  Barker,  collector  of  Philadelphia,  said  Sarchet  in  1829, 
cnniended  that  the  anchor  iron  was  not  parts  of  anchors,  but 
anchor  iron  subject  to  15  percent. — But  for  the  Jaw  of  1832, 
witness  would  have  considered  links  parts  of  bolt  iron,  and  so 
charged  them.  The  treasuiy  decided  before  1832  that  they  were 
not  parts  of  chains,  and  the  anchor  iron  not  parts  of  anchors, 
I had  charged  the  links  as  bolt  iron  and  the  anchor  iron  as  an- 
chors, as  I always  fix  the  highest  rate  of  duty  where  there  is  a 
doubt.  . 

Mr.  De  Camp,  custom  house  officer,  made  iron  30  years  pre- 
vious to  1818.  He  should  call  links  parts  of  chains,  welded  or 
not,  and  the  straight  ones,  braziers’  rods  cut  up  in  pieces,  fit  for 
rabbit  screws  and  many  purposes.  The  anchor  iron  I supposed 
jiieces  of  anchors,  and  would  be  so  considered  by  the  trade. 
When  these  pieces  leave  the  forge  they  are  half  made.  If  I 
wanted  to  make  an  anchor,  I should  order  the  number  of  pieces, 
giving  the  weight,  and  I don’t  know  how  it  would  come  invoic- 
ed. Never  saw  an  invoice  of  it.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  an 
article  of  commerce,  but  I have  seen  small  quantities  come  into 
port  for  13  years  past,  like  this.  Never  finished  or  made  an  an- 
chor, but  sold  a great  quantity  of  anchor  iron  to  merchants, 
who  sell  to  the  anchor  maker.  If  well  drawn,  not  much  to  do 
but  weld  it. 

On  the  part  of  the  claimant — Mr.  John  H.  Howland  of  New 
York,  importer  and  dealer  in  iron  for  many  years,  testified  that, 
this  invoice  was  not  chains  nor  bar  or  bolt  iron.' 

Mr.  Cornell,  a merchant,  and  five  chain  cable  and  anchor 
maker,  including  the  most  extensive  in  America,  testified  that 
links,  straight,  bent  and  turned,  and  anehor  iron,  were  an  arti- 
cle of  commerce  well  known  by  those  names,  and  so  ordered, 
bought,  sold,  and  invoiced — that  the  anchor  iron  was  equally 
finished  with  iron  in  bars  and  bolts,  and  the  links  more  so. 
That  both  were  more  valuable  for  chains  and  anchors  than  bar 
or  bolt  iron,  but  if  not  used  for  these  purposes  they  should  sell 
the  same  for  scraps.  That  these  links  are  not  a manufactured 
article,  but  partly  manufactured,  and  are  the  raw  material  of 
the  chain  maker,  as  common  bar  and  bolt  iron  is  of  the  general 
smith,  and  as  anchor  iron  is  of  the  anchor  maker.  That  links 
welded  and  finished  separately,  would  be  no  part  of  a chain 
unless  in  links — that  a chain  or  part  of  a chain  is  a series  of 
chains  connected  together,  and  these  must  be  more  than  one. 
That  the  cost  of  making  these  straight  links  into  chains  is  about 
4 to  $5  per  cwt. — bent  links  10  per  cent,  less,  and  turned  $4  37^ 
to  $5 — that  the  general  price  of  anchors  is  11  to  12  cents  per  lb. 
and  of  anchor  iron  5^  cents.  That  chain  cable  iron  and  anchor 
iron  is  a different  kind  of  iron  from  bar  or  bolt  iron,  and  much 
superior  in  quality,  having  no  cinder  in  it,  and  higher  in  price, 
made  in  a particular  way  fbr  the  manufacture  of  cables  and  an- 
chors. There  is  none  in  America  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and 
experiments  have  proved  it.  The  claimant  also  introduced  the 
estimony  taken  in  1828,  before  congress,  to  show  that  congress 
in  passing  the  Idw  knew  these  articles  as  links,  in  which  Mr. 
Keese’s  examination  says,  that  at  the  Peru  works  they  manu- 
facture principally  chain  links  and  bar  iron — and  also  the  ad- 
vertisements of  the  navy  departments  for  links  and  anchor  iron 
— to  show  that  congress  intended  to  leave  these  articles  non- 
ennmerated,  as  bar  iron  could  not  possibly  be  imported  in  that 
form  for  any  useful  purpose,  and  as  our  own  iron  is  not  suitable, 
that  the  chain  cable  and  anchor  makers  might  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a efieap  raw  material. 

Much  other  testimony  was  taken,  which,  with  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  occcupied  the  court  six  days;  but  our  limits  will  not 
permit  its  insertion. 

Judge  Betts  read  the  following 

opinion: 

U.  S.  district  court,  vs.  6 iron  boxes,  &c. 

The  forfeiture  is  claimed — 

1.  Because,  on  inspection  of  goods,  the  invoice  was  found  to 
have  been  made  up  with  intent  by  a false  valuation,  extensioft 
or  otherwise,  to  evade  and  defraud  the  revenue.  Thcrte  is  no 
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proof  showing  any  erroneous  v.ilnntion  or  extension  in  the  in- 
voice, and  it  is  admitted  by  the  district  attorney  that  the  forfei- 
ture can  only  be  sustained  by  Ibrce  of  the  expression  “or  other- 
wise.” 

He  insists  that  the  proof  shows  tliat  the  invoice  was  accom- 
panied by  a representation  trom  manufac  turers  abroad,  calcu- 
lated and  intended  to  induce  the  colli  ctor  to  allow  the  goods  to 
be  entered  at  a rate  of  duty  lower  than  they  were  subject  to  by 
law,  and  that  the  inventory  in  correspondence  with  that  proof, 
was  made  up  by  a misdescription,  a lulse  denomination  of  the 
goods. 

The  articles  were  entered  as  articles  of  manufacture  subject 
to  a duty  of  2,5  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  the  affidavits  of  the 
manufacturers  representing  them  to  be  so.  It  is  contended  on 
the  part  ol  the  government  that  they  were  bar  and  bolt  iron  and 
anchors  or  parts  of  anchors,  and  liable  to  a specific  duty  under 
the  act  of  May  22d,  1824,  of  3 cents  per  lb.  on  the  links  and  2 
cents  per  lb.  on  the  anchors. 

By  the  act  of  May  22,  1824,  sec.  1,  art.  5,  a duty  is  imposed 
“on  iron  cables  or  chains  or  parts  thereof,”  of  3 cents  per  lb. 
and  “on  anvils  and  anchors  two  cents  per  pound.” 

By  the  act  of  May  19,  1828,  .sec.  1,  art.  2.  a duty  is  laid  “on 
bar  and  bi?lt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  roiling,”  of  $37 
per  ton. 

The  5th  article  of  the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  May,  1824, 
provides  that  “on  all  manufactures  not  otherwise  specified, 
made  of  brass,  iron,  steel,  pewter,  lead,  or  tin,  or  of  which 
either  of  these  metals  is  a component  material,  a duty  of  25  per 
cent,  ad  valorem  shall  be  laid.” 

The  2d  article  of  the  1st  section  of  the  act  of  April  27,  1816, 
enacts,  that  there  shall  be  laid  a duty  of  15  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem on  all  articles  not  subject  to  any  other  rate  of  duty. 

The  claimant  insists  that  although  he  entered  his  importation 
as  subject  to  duties  under  the  act  of  1824,  yet  that  strictly  it 
comes  within  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  1816,  and  should  be 
charged  with  only  15  per  cent.  duty. 

To  bring  these  articles  within  the  scope  of  the  libel  under 
this  branch  of  it,  it  must  be  found  that  they  were  subject  to 
specific  duties,  and  that  the  manner  of  charging  them  upon  the 
invoice  is  comprehended  in  the  interdiction  “or  otherwise”  of 
the  act  of  1830. 

The  point  has  been  most  pressed,  in  argument,  that  the  court 
should  now  decide,  whether  they  are  not  entitled  to  entry  on 
the  payment  of  15  per  cent,  instead  of  25. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  point  is  necessarily  raised 
for  decision  in  this  cause.  The  allegation  is  that  the  goods 
were  subject  to  specific  duties,  and  that  the  claimant  attempted 
a fraud  upon  the  revenue  in  entering  them  as  liable  only  to  an 
ad  valorem  duty.  If  the  general  proposition  is  decided  in  favor 
of  the  claimant  and  his  goods  acquitted,  it  would  be  entirely 
gratuitous  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  go  further,  and  settle  be- 
tween him  and  the  oflicers  of  the  custom  house  the  rate  of  duty 
be  should  pay. 

The  present  question  is  one  of  forfeiture  alone,  and  whether 
the  goods  are  liable  to  specific  or  ad  valorem  duties,  is  an  inquiry 
which  can  have  no  relevancy  except  as  showing  the  motive  of 
the  party  in  preparing  his  invoice.  As  he  entered  them  there 
as  liable  to  25  per  cent,  duty  and  ofiered  to  pay  that,  it  would 
be  a useless  speculation  to  inquire  what  the  evidence  of  a 
fraudulent  motive  might  be,  had  he  endeavored  to  pass  them  at 
the  lower  rate,  thereby  saving  10  per  cent,  more  to  himself. 
We  can  in  justice,  do  lio  more  than  estimate  the  influence  of 
the  act  done,  and  there  w'ould  accordingly  seem  to  be  no  utility 
in  carrying  our  regards  to  a more  supposable  state  of  facts. 
The  term  “otherwise”  in  a penal  law  is  liable  to  serious  objec- 
tion for  want  of  that  precision  and  certainty  the  citizen  has  a 
right  to  expect  in  the  language  of  a law  which  is  to  confiscate 
his  property;  and  no  court  could  go  further  in  giving  it  meaning 
and  application,  by  construction,  than  the  plain  intent  of  con- 
gress manifested  in  the  context  of  the  term,  imperiously  de- 
manded. 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  of  May  28,  1830,  declares  “that  if 
any  package  shall  be  found  to  contain  any  article  not  described 
in  the  invoice,  or  if  such  package  or  invoice  be  made  up  with 
intent,  by  a false  valuation  or  extension  or  otherwise,  to  evade 
or  defraud  the  revenue,  thG  same  shall  be  forfeited.” 

Having  designated  three  delicta  by  this  clause,  each  of  which 
shall  work  a forfeiture  of  the  good.^,  the  inquiry  is  whether 
some  other  substantive  and  distinct  offence  was  intended  to  be 
provided  against  by  the  term  “otherwise,”  and  if  so,  whether 
it  is  to  be  interpreted  to  embrace  every  other  fraud  or  evasion 
that  may  be  devised,  other  than  the  three  specifically  designated. 

It  is  believed  no  sound  administration  of  penal  law  can  per- 
mit a range  so  unlimited  and  hazardous  to  language  of  a very 
equivocal  import.  The  expression  onsht  rather  to  be  construed 
as  suppletory  to  those  preceding  it,  and  as  having  relation  to 
the  same  subject  matter.  Congress  no  doubt  intended  to  speci- 
fy the  modes  in  which  offences  followed  by  a forfeiture  of  pro- 
perty should  be  proved  to  have  been  committed,  but  as  the  enu- 
meration might  possibly  omit  some  offence  coming  clearly  with- 
in the  general  classification,  though  varying  in  some  accidents 
of  form  or  manner  from  those  named,  used  a phraseology  broad 
enough  to  bring  such  equivocal  acts  within  the  statute.  The 
statue  should  therefore  be  construed  as  applying  only  to  cases 
of  the  same  character  with  those  enumerated,  and  not  to  any  of 
a different  and  iudependent  description. 

The  offence  described  by  the  act  is  “making  up  a package  or 
invoice”  in  a particular  way.  The  term  valuation  and  exten- 


sion, apply  to  the  invoice,  and  the  otherwise  as  iinmediutely  as- 
sociated with  them  by  juxtaposition  and  gratnmatical  connec- 
tion, oitght  undoubtedly  to  be  read  as  having  reference  to  the 
invoice  also.  By  what  method  of  making  up  ati  invoice  other 
tliiiu  by  valuation  or  exlen.-ion,  ctin  this  fraud  be  committed. 

But  by  omitting  articles,  that  oflence  is  provided  for  in  a pre- 
vious part  of  the  section. 

Put  effect  may  be  given  to  the  term  by  applying  it  to  a fraU- 
ditleiit  misdescription  of  the  itivoice;  though  true  to  certain  in- 
tents, yet  being  talse  aiid  fraudulent  as  to  the  matter  of  duties 
to  which  the  real  article  would  be  entitled.  For  itistance,  as 
entering  refined  sugar  as  white  clayed,  &.c.  the  description  ac- 
tually given  though  tiue  in  terms,  not  being  the  whole  truth 
such  as  represents  the  exact  character  of  the  commodity,  and 
if  acted  upon  at  the  custom  house  will  leave  the  good.s  to  pass 
w'ith  a lower  rate  of  duty  than  they  would  pay  under  full  deno- 
mination. In  the  case  befoic  the  court,  anchors  or  bar  iron  en- 
tered as  anchor  iroti— itarts  of  chain  cables,  as  links— bolt  iron, 
as  straight  links— if  done  with  intent  to  evade  or  defraud  the  re- 
venue, would  be  making  up  the  invoice  otherwise  than  by  false 
valuation  or  extension,  and  in  a way  calculated  to  evade  the 
payment  ofduties  and  so  as  to  give  apitlication  and  significancy 
to  Ibis  branch  of  the  statitte.  it  would  thus  become  the  false 
chai  ires  and  the  want  of  correspondctice  of  the  goods  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  section,  as  all  the  articles  of  the 
libel  proceed  upon  the  allegation  of  a false  denomination,  or  de- 
scription of  the  goods  imported.  This  controlling  question  in 
the  merits  of  the  cause  may  be  as  well  discussed  under  this 
branch  of  the  case,  as  in  connection  with  atiy  of  the  other 
charges  of  the  libel.  The  different  forms  in  which  the  offence 
is  stated  in  the  libel  so  as  to  britig  it  utuler  some  of  the  prohibi- 
tions of  the  statute  as  comprehended  in  and  depend  upon  the 
proposition  that  “what  is  called  in  the  invoice  anchor  iron,  is  bar 
iron  or  anchors;  and  what  are  called  straight  links,  are  bolt  iron, 
or  brazier’s  rods;  and  what  are  called  bent  and  turned  links,  are 
parts  of  chain  cables  or  cheinsf’  and  these  false  descriptions 
are  given  with  intent  to  evade  the  payment  of  duties.  If  this 
proposition  is  true,  the  goods  would  be  subject  to  forfeiture 
under  the  branch  of  the  libel  now  discussed:  and  if  not  true 
there  is  no  matter  set  forlh  in  any  other  part  of  the  libel  that 
would  subject  them  to  forfeiture.  Without  therefore  w'aiting  to 
arranim  the  proofs  under  the  various  ch.arges  of  the  libel,  the 
most  commodious  atid  (icrspicuous  ttiode  of  considering  it  will 
be  to  bring  it  in  review  under  the  head  of  tlie  pleadings. 

A critical  examination  of  the  evidence  produced  on  the  part 
of  the  government  cannot  fail  to  show  that  the  allegations  upon 
which  the  property  was  seized  are  too  feebly  supported  to  jus- 
tify a condemnation  for  these  causes  alone,  and  if  the  proofs 
make  out  a case  involved  in  some  uncertainty  and  doubt,  this 
doubt  raised  is  not  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  invoice  and  entry 
(which  would  impose  on  this  claimant  the  obligation  of  proving 
their  correctness  and  bona  fides.  Wheat.  R.  411),  but  it  is’ 
whether  a probable  cause  for  seizure  existed. 

The  invoice  and  entiy  described  the  first  item  under  conside- 
ration to  he,  “ten  pieces  of  anchor  iron.’’ 

The  specific  charge  in  the  libel,  applicable  to  this  commodify, 
is,  that  it  was  iron  in  bars;  although  in  the  proceedings  and  ar- 
gument it  was  consideied  to  be  anchors,  or  parts  ol  anchors, 
and  that  it  did  not  correspond  with  the  invoice  because  of  that 
misnomer.  The  only  witness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
personally  conversant  and  experienced  in  the  iron  business  who 
considers  these  as  parts  of  anchors,  is  Mr.  De  Camp.  But  he  is 
exceedingly  indistinct  and  uncertain  in  his  judgment  as  to  the 
denomination  it  has  acquired  in  commerce,  and  he  unites 
with  the  other  experienced  witnesses,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  in  saying  it  is  not  known  as  bar  iron,  that  it  is  both 
more  refined  and  of  higher  value  than  bar  iron,  and  also  is 
carried  forward  to  a state  of  manufacture  adapted  to  making 
anchors,  and  is  more  vaiuable  for  that  use  than  any  other. 

Mr.  Ayres  says  it  is  known  in  commerce  as  anchor  iron;  is 
imported,  invoiced  and  sold,  and  the  general  bearing  of  the 
proofs  for  government  is,  that  an  order  for  anchor  iron  would  be 
as  distinct  and  well  understood  in  business  as  for  any  other  ar- 
ticle in  the  iron  trade. 

Under  this  proof,  without  adverting  to  the  very  full  and  sa- 
tisfactory evidence  on  the  part  of  the  claimant  in  this  behalf, 
it  cannot  be  maintained,  that  the  article  entered  as  anchor  iron 
did  not  correspond  with  the  invoice  describing  it  as  such.  If 
it  was  not  to  be  considered  a manufacture,  but  the  raw  mate- 
rial for  the  trade  and  business  of  anchor  making,  yet  it  is  pul 
beyond  all  doubt  by  the  proofs,  that  it  has  acquired  a settled 
and  notorious  denomination  entirely  distinguishing  it  from  bar 
iron.  So  also  it  cannot  be  termed  an  anchor  and  be  liable  to  a 
specific  duty  as  such,  because  it  has  to  undergo  an  important 
modification  and  manufacture  to  bring  it  from  its  present  state 
into  that  of  anchors. 

The  act  of  1824  intposed  a duty  on  anchors,  and  not  as  is  a.s- 
snmed  in  the  report  of  the  merchants  who  inspected  this  impor- 
tation, on  anchors  and  “e/I  par/s  thereof.”  The  latter  provi- 
sion is  made  in  the  act  of  July  14,  1832,  (sec.  1.  art.  9.)  but  this 
importation  does  not  come  under  the  provisions  of  the  latter 
statute. 

So  as  to  the  other  parts  of  this  entry.  7’he  testimony  of 
.Messrs.  Mead,  Saltus  and  Ayres,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  is  clear  and  uneiiuivocal,  that  the  articles  inventoried 
and  entered  as  straight,  bcnl  and  turned  links,  are  well  known 
in  commerce  by  those  dcuomin.Tions.  They  arc  manufactured 
and  sold  by  these  appcllutions;  the  straight  and  bent  are  com- 
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mon  in  our  market  and  pass  by  the  name  of  links — the  turned 
are  an  English  fabric,  and  seem  to  have  been  imported  solely  by 
the  claimant.  All  the  witnesses  however  agree  in  terming  it  a 
link,  and  the  appraiser  using  the  same  denomination  details  the 
mode  of  its  manufacture. 

This  species  of  links  and  the  bent  ones  were  unquestionably 
within  the  general  description  of  links,  and  whether  they  are 
more,  and  compose  parts  of  chains,  will  be  more  particularly 
noticed  presently. 

Those  called  straight  links  have  the  appearance  of  ordinary 
brazier’s  rods,  shortened  to  a standard  length,  fitting  them  for 
chain  links.  The  rod  is  no  other  way  changed  than  by  cutting 
it  into  pieces. 

It  has  been  strenuously  argued  that  this  is  only  a simulated 
manufacture,  still  leaving  the  raw  material  to  answer  many 
valuable  uses  to  which  it  is  ordinarily  applied,  and  that  the 
alteration  is  fraudulent;  intended  to  introduce  the  article  in  its 
present  form  at  an  impost  below  wliat  it  is  legally  liable  to. 

Although  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  witnesses,  iron  cut 
into  these  short  pieces  may  be  used  to  advantage  for  bolts, 
screws,  spikes,  &c.  yet  by  far  the  greatest  weight  of  evidence 
is,  that  unless  manufactured  into  links,  it  would  be  only  mar- 
ketable or  useful  in  this  form,  as  scrap  iron. 

And  the  proof  both  of  the  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  claimant,  places  the  fact  above  question,  that  the 
article  in  this  form  is  a well  known  commodity,  manufactured 
here  and  imported  from  abroad,  and  bought  and  sold  under  the 
name  of  straight  links,  and  that  it  is  in  well  established  use  for 
making  chains,  and  is  most  valuable  f«ir  that  purpose.  This 
proof  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  show  that  the  articles  found  in 
the  packages  correspond  with  the  invoice,  and  that  they  were 
properly  entered  as  links,  if  they  are  not  something  more  than 
merely  links.  The  remaining  inquiry  then  is,  whether  all  the 
links  are  not  subject  to  duty  as  ■parts  of  chains. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  correctness  of  language  every 
distinct  component  portion  of  an  entire  thing,  is  a part  of  that 
thing.  In  this  sense  a link  is  a part  of  a chain.  As  a wheel, 
spring  or  chain  is  a part  of  a watch,  each  of  them  essential  to 
the  existence  of  the  particular  thing. 

The  act  of  congress  laying  a like  duty  upon  “cables  or  parts 
thereof includes  within  the  letter,  the  separate  links,  as  well 
as  the  series  united  in  a chain,  and  would  accordingly  be  so  ap- 
plied, unless  a different  signification  be  given  up  by  usage  and 
is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  the  particular  article, 
or  the  connection  in  which  the  expression  is  used,  denotes  that 
it  is  to  receive  a more  comprehensive  meaning.  In  seeking  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  phrase  “parts  thereof”  as  applica- 
ble to  chain  cables,  we  discover  at  the  first  step,  that  custom, 
norma  loquendi  of  laws,  as  well  as  of  society,  has  affixed  a 
meaning  to  the  first  element  of  the  subject  {links)  essentially 
v.ariant  from  its  acceptation  m the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  A 
link  considered  as  a substantive  article  of  manufacture,  must 
unquestionably  be  finished,  have  every  operation  performed 
upon  it  required  to  fit  it  for  the  use  it  is  destined  for;  whether 
round  or  oval,  open  or  closed,  it  becomes  the  link  only  when 
the  artist  has  completed  his  labor  upon  it.  The  link  which  forms 
part  of  a chain  cable,  must  necessarily  he  closed;  neither  a 
straight  piece  of  rod,  nor  bent  at -one  end,  nor  turned  so  as  to 
bring  the  two  ends  nearly  into  union,  can  in  accuracy  be  said  to 
compose  that  description  of  link.  Usage,  however,  as  it  has 
been  abundantly  proved,  does  give  the  name  of  links,  to  things 
intended  to  form  chain  cables,  that  cannot  compose  such  cable 
without  great  additional  labor  and  manufacture,  and  if  in  like 
way  the  expression  “parts  of  chains”  has  obtained  a meaning 
different  from  the  literal  import,  the  rule  which  adopts  the  cus- 
tomary appellation  in  the  one  case,  ought  also  to  give  it  the 
same  force  in  the  other. 

The  evidence  very  satisfactorily  shows,  that  chain  cables  are 
imported  entire  and  in  fragments  or  sections  of  several  fathoms 
in  length,  which  can  be  united  by  shackle  links,  or’opening  an 
ordinary  link  so  as  to  supply  the  length  that  may  be  required, 
and  that  such  sections  of  the  chain  are  known  in  commerce  as 
parts  of  cables  or  chains.  The  part  being  complete  as  a chain 
of  itself,  but  of  less  length  than  the  cable  commonly  required. 

As  this  is  the  denomination  the  commodity  receives  from  the 
dealer,  the  manufacturer  and  those  conversant  with  it,  the  pre- 
sumption is  exceedingly  forcible,  that  the  law  of  1824  contem- 
plated those  sections  as  the  parts  of  chains  which  are  made  lia- 
ble to  the  same  duty  as  the  entire  chain.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  it  is  very  clear  to  my  mind,  that  in  the  sense  of  the 
act  of  1824,  nothing  can  be  deemed  part  of  a chain  that  is  not, 
as  to  itself,  as  finished  and  complete,  as  the  entire  chain.  It 
matters  then  very  little  in  this  case  whether  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  act,  single  links  should  be  accepted  as  parts  of  chains, 
inasmuch  as  to  acquire  that  quality,  they  must  be  finished  and 
perfected  as  links.  Nevertlndess  the  construction  I put  Upon 
the  act  in  vi<;w  of  the  facts  disclosed  by  the  evidence  in  this 
cause,  and  which  it  is  proper  to  avow  i.;,  that  parts  of  chains 
and  pieces  ofehaiti  are  synonymous,  and  mean  a series  of  links 
comprising  a section  less  than  the  chain  as  usually  imported. 
In  this  view  of  the  subjcict,  the  part  may  consist  of  several  fa- 
thoms, or  any  h‘ss  extent  beyond  individual  dedached  links:  it 
denotes  a portion  taken  from  tlie  whole  and  still  retaining  the 
properties  of  the  whole,  le.«s  only  the  extent. 

In  either  view  of  the  subjtret  the.<c  articles  arc  not  liable  to 
condemnation  for  the  causes  alleged. 

The  district  attorney  has  argued  that  the  importer  is  bound  to 
swear  Uiat  the  entry  is  true  in  all  particulars,  and  that  these 


goods  being  entered  as  manufactured  articles  and  subject  to  a 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  if  it  is  found  that  they  cannot  with  justice 
be  denominated  manufactured  or  are  subject  to  specific  duties, 
they  must  be  forfeited  for  those  causes. 

The  answer  to  this  argument  is,  that  the  goods  have  not  been 
proceeded  against  as  improperly  described  in  the  entry,  nor  is 
any  statute  shown  subjecting  them  to  forfeiture  for  that  cause. 
The  allegation  of  the  libel  is,  that  the  goods  on  examination  and 
inspection  were  found  not  to  correspond  with  the  description  in 
the  inventory,  and  it  is  for  that  variance  that  the  act  of  1830 
subjects  property  to  forfeiture. 

And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  it  is  not  shown  that  an 
erroneous  claim  at  the  custom  house  in  respect  to  the  duties, 
payable  by  imports,  affects  the  importation  or  entry,  when  the 
goods  are  correctly  described. 

Probably  it  is  of  constant  occurrence  at  the  custom  house, 
that  merchants  and  the  collector  differ  as  to  the  rate  of  duties 
to  be  applied  to  an  entry,  when  the  goods  are  accurately  and 
exactly  denominated.  The  court  know  judicially,  that  such 
differences  have  sometimes  occurred,  and  that  the  construc- 
tion the  merchant  claimed  for  the  laws,  has  been  upheld  in  all 
the  courts.  Had  it  been  invariably  otherwise,  congress  would 
deal  with  most  ungenerous  severity  with  the  citizen  in  confis- 
cating his  property  for  a difference  of  opinion,  which  could  do 
the  revenue  no  harm,  as  the  thing  is  placed  undisguisedly  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  officers,  for  them  to  judge  whether  the  mer- 
chant is  correct  or  not,  in  his  estimate  of  the  character  of  the 
commodity,  and  they  have  the  power  in  the  first  instance  of  en- 
forcing their  construction  of  the  laws,  by  retaining  the  goods 
until  he  pays  the  duties  they  demand. 

In  my  opinion  a misdescription  of  that  character  would  no 
afford  ground  for  forfeiture  of  the  goods. 

The  following  decree  was  entered. 

This  cause  having  been  brought  to  hearing  upon  the  pleadings 
and  proofs,  and  having  been  argued  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  attor- 
ney of  the  United  States,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and 
by  Mr.  Walker  and  Mr.  Hall  on  the  part  of  the  claimant,  and 
the  premises  having  been  fully  considered  by  the  court,  it  is 
considered  and  declared,  that  the  charges  in  the  libel,  purport- 
ing that  the  goods  specified  in  the  entry  were  falsely  described 
in  the  invoice  mentioned  in  the  pleadings,  with  intent  to  evade 
and  defraud  the  revenue,  are  sufficient  in  law  to  subject  such 
goods  as  were  imported  in  boxes  to  forfeiture  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  May  28, 1830:  but  it  is 
considered  and  declared,  that  anchors,  or  anchor  iron,  imported 
in  bulk  and  not  in  j>ackages  or  bundles,  are  not  subject  to  forfei- 
ture, under  the  provisions  of  the  said  section,  and  if  they  were 
so.  it  is  further  declared,  that  it  is  established  by  the  proofs  in 
the  cause,  that  anchor  iron  is  a commodity  well  known  in  com- 
merce and  to  artizans  by  that  appellation,  and  is  distinct  and 
different  from  the  article  denominated  bar  iron,  or  iron  in  bars; 
and  that  the  commodity  seized  and  articled  upon  in  this  cause 
corresponds  with  the  description  thereof  in  the  invoice. 

And  it  is  further  considered  and  declared,  that  it  is  establish- 
ed by  the  proofs  in  the  cause,  that  the  articles  described  in  the 
invoice  as  straight  links,  bent  links,  and  turned  links,  are  arti- 
cles well  known  in  commerce,  and  to  artizans,  by  those  names 
and  denominations,  and  are  not,  nor  is  either  of  them,  bar  or 
bolt  iron,  within  the  acceptation  of  that  term  in  ordinary  usage 
in  trade  and  commerce;  that  they  have  been  subjected  to  a 
process  of  manufacture  by  machinery  and  manual  labor,  chang- 
ing them  from  the  raw  material  into  articles  of  enhanced  value, 
for  the  particular  uses  to  which  the  change  has  adapted  them; 
and  that  they  correspond  with  the  descriptions  thereof  in  the 
invoice. 

And  it  is  further  considered  and  declared,  that  it  is  establish- 
ed by  the  proofs  in  this  cause,  that  cables  or  chains,  or  parts 
thereof,  as  known  and  denominated  in  commerce  and  by  ar- 
tisans, consist  of  a series  of  finished  links,  and  that  one  unfinish- 
ed link  or  any  indefinite  number  of  unfinished  links,  are  not  de- 
nominated “cables  or  chains  or  parts  thereof,”  and  are  not 
known  as  such. 

Therefore  it  is  considered,  adjudged  and  decreed  by  the  court, 
and  his  honor  the  district  judge,  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  au- 
thority in  him  vested  doth  order,  adjudge,  and  decree,  that  the 
goods,  wares  and  merchandises,  specified  in  the  pleadings  in 
this  cause,  and  seized  by  the  collector  as  forfeited,  were  not 
entered  at  the  cusfiun  house  in  this  port  as  charged  in  the  libel, 
by  a false  denomination,  or  description;  and  that  the  packages 
or  invoices  thereof  were  not,  nor  was  either  of  them,  made  up 
with  intent  to  evade  or  defra<id  the  revenue,  and  that  none  of 
the  said  packages  contained  any  article  not  described  in  the  in- 
voice thereof;  and  that  the  goods  imported  and  entered  as  afore- 
said, correspond  with  the  invoices  thereof;  and  it  is  therefore 
further  considered  and  decreed,  that  the  goods,  w.ares  and  mer- 
chandises, describtid  in  the  pleadings,  be  acquitted  of  the  .sei 
zure  tliereof,  and  be  forthwith  delivered  up  to  the  claimant. 

But  inasmuch  as  it  is  made  to  appear  in  the  proofs  that  the 
public  appraisers,  and  two  merchants,  sworn  to  assist  in  the 
examination  of  tlie  goods  aforesaid,  reported  to  the  collector 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  importation  and  entry  thereof  hail 
been  fraudulently  made  with  intent  to  evade  the  revenue,  and 
recommended  a seizure  thereof,  it  is  ordered  that  n certificate 
of  probable  cause  of  seizure  be  allowed  and  entered. 

[From  this  decree  the  U.  S.  district  attorney  has  appealed.] 

J.  A.  Hamilton,  for  the  U.  States;  C.  Walker  and  J.  P.  Hall, 
for  claimant. 
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insert,  under  the  head  of  “nullification  and  so 
forth,”  a strange  letter  from  gen.  Hamilton,  of  South 
Carolina,  aud  certain  rough  remarks  of  the  Washington 
“Globe”  upon  it — as  matters  of  curiosity  only,  proper 
for  record,  and  in  tlie  manner  presented  to  ^us,  except 
that  we  have  italicised  the  words  in  the  “Globe,”  as 
to  "the  ’•^unconstitutional  protection'''’  of  coarse  woollens, 
and  cottons  and  ‘•’cash  duties,”  with  what  is  said  about 
the  triumph  of  president  Jackson  “over  the  American 
System  in  all  its  parts.”  These  are  queer  things; 
and,  if  the  “collar”  is  truly  marked — may  be  worthy  of 
future  comment.  The  temper  of  the  general’s  letter,  and 
the  charity  of  the  “Globe’s”  remarks,  can  hardly  be  suf- 
ficiently admired. 

THE  CHOLERA. 

But  four  cases  of  this  disease  occurred  at  Pittsburgh, 
from  the  17th  to  the  23d  ultimo. 

The  cholera  had  nearly  disappeared  from  the  western 
part  of  the  state  of  Louisiana.  At  New  Orleans  it  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  that  city  is  represented  as  heal- 
thy. The  mortality  amongst  the  slaves  in  Louisiana  must 
have  been  immense.  The  Richmond  Compiler  states, 
that  on  the  estate  of  general  Wade  Hampton,  a little 
above  N.  Orleans,  on  the  Mississippi,  out  of  1,500  slaves, 
more  than  700  had  died. 

The  various  papers  received  by  the  late  mail  from 
Kentucky,  give  the  gratifying  intelligence  that  the  cho- 
lera has  greatly  abated  through  the  slate,  and  in  many 
of  the  towns  where  it  had  raged  severely,  it  liad  entirely 
ceased.  In  some  sectr^s  it  had  left  the  towns  but  had 
extended  its  ravages  int^he  country. 

T wo  cases  and  one  death  of  cholera  have  occurred  at 
Knoxville,  Tennessee. 

At  Columbus,  Ohio,  seven  deaths  had  occurred  from 
cholera,  and  the  disease  prevails  in  several  other  towns 
in  that  state. 

At  Charleston,  Va.  but  one  case  had  occurred  for  seve- 
ral days. 

A note  from  Kanawha  Salines,  Kanawha  county,  Ya. 
reports  26  cases  as  having  occurred  there  between  the 
9th  and  16th  ult.  Most  of  the  new  cases  are  represent- 
ed as  mild  and  much  more  manageable  than  before. 

The  board  of  health  of  Pittsburgh  under  date  of  tlie  23d 
ult.  report  six  more  deaths  from  cholera,  within  the  week 
immediately  preceding,  being  forty-eight  in  all  since 
the  11th  of  June,  the  date  of  its  first  appearance. 

It  appears  from  letters  subsequently  received  from 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  that  the  reported  appearance  of 
cDolera  in  that  city  was  premature.  The  physician  who, 
at  first  pronounced  the  case,  which  gave  rise  to  the  alarm, 
“a  case  of  malignant  cholera,”  now  considers  it  “an  ag- 
gi-avated  c.nse  of  cholera  morbus.” 

A gentleman  of  Salem,  Indiana,  writes  to  his  friend  at 
Cincinnati  tliat  fi-om  the  1st  to  tlie  Pith  of  July  the  cho- 
lera had  carried  off  60  of  their  citizens  out  of  a population 
of  600. 

Religious  new’seapeiis,  and  controversies.  We 
have  “fallen  upon  evil  times.”  Indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  that  a return  to  the  “days  of  fire  and  faggot”  might 
be  speedily  looked  for — if  the  secular  \)Ower  could  be 
rendered  subservient  to  the  proiiagation  and  “glorious 
progress”  of  some  of  the  leading  Christian  sects.  Con- 
cerning such  quarrels,  (which  then  existed  as  now  though 
with  a better  excuse  than  at  present),  Franklin,  about 
sixty  years  ago,  said  in  a private  letter  to  a friend: — 

“When  theologians  or  religious  people  quarrel  aliout  reliu'ion, 
each  parly  abuses  the  oilier;  the  profane  and  the  infidel  believe 
both  sides,  and  enjoy  the  fray;  the  reputadon  of  religion  in  ge- 
neral suffers,  and  its  enemies  are  ready  to  say,  not  what  was 
said  in  the  primitive  times,  behold  how  these  Christians  love  one 
another,  but,  mark  how  these  Christians  hate  one  another'.” 

And  when  we  refer  to  certain  new  spaiters  in  which 

‘the  drum  ecclesiastic”  is  most  loudly  and  wickedly 
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beaten — with  rub-a-dub  here,  and  rub-a-dub  there — it 
may  well  be  said — ’’mark  horu  these  Christains  hate  one 
another.” 

There  have  been  many  regular  set-tos  between  wran- 
gling priests — 'who“  zeal  was  manifestly  greater  “to 
floor”  their  antagonists — and,  by  cart-loads  of  Latin  and 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  “wilb”  or  “without  points,”  send 
each  other  into  the  safe  and  fa^/keeping  of  “the  prince 
of  devils,”  and  gatlier  laurels  for  themselves — outra- 
geously and  indecenUy  inconsistent  with  the  sublime 
principles  of  that  religion  which  teaclies  meekness  and 
forbearance  and  “peace  and  good  will  to  all  men.”  And 
even  the  4th  of  July — a day  which  of  all  others  should 
be  kept  free  from  such  controversies,  and  mainly  be- 
cause tha.t  perfect  rights  of  conscience  were  established 
by  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  forwarding  sectarian  or  particular  religious 
views,  and  the  progress  of  one  of  the  “churches”  has 
been  toasted  on  this  day!  At  Salem,  (Mass.)  a “reve- 
rend gentlemen,”  invited  to  address  the  people  in  honor 
of  the  anniversary,  thumped  and  thundered  against  Sun- 
day mails;  and  at  Boston,  at  a large  dinner  partv,  the 
increasing  power,  or  numbers,  of  die  Roman  Cadiolie 
churcli  in  die  United  States,  was  several  times  greeted 
at  the  “festive  board!”  Such  things  are  not  only  in 
“bad  taste” — tiiey  are  decidedly  mischievous,  and  shoidd 
promptly  obtain  the  most  decided  marks  of  public  re- 
proach, contempt  and  scorn. 

\\c  “owe  no  subscription”  to  the  rules  of  Lith  of  any 
party  of  religionists — for  we  cannot  receive  the  whole 
dogmas  of  any  one;  but  wc  agree  \\\  practice  with  the 
good  people  of  all,  wlio  “do  justice,  love  mercy  aud 
walk  humbly.”  And  it  always  delights  us  to  witness,  or 
be  informed  of,  such  instances  of  co-operating  goodness, 
as  is  found  in  the  Baltimore  infirmary,  where  our  valua- 
ble and  valued  friend,  Solomon  Eiting,  esq.  the  governor 
of  that  institution  and  a “Jew,”  has  a charge  over  the 
“Sisters  of  Charity,”  devoted  to  administer  to  the  wants 
and  relieve  the  pains  of  the  sick  and  wounded  and  sore. 
No  one  who  is  acquainted  witli  the  persons  just  alluded 
to  can,  for  an  instant,  suppose  that  “Jew  or  Gentile,” 
“bond  or  free,”  is  regarded  in  the  fatherly  or  sister-like 
kindness  and  care  w ith  wliich  patients  are  attended — or 
that  between  the  two,  so  different  in  matters  of  faith, 
there  is  any  difference  in  doing  what  the  ”laiv  and  the 
gospel”  enjoins  on  both. 

The  wonderful  increasb  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  U. 
States,  within  a few  years  past,  seems  to  have  much 
alarmed  some  other  sects  of  professors.  But  these  ought 
rather  to  imitate  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
lliolics  in  performing  what  they  believe  is  a duty,  tlian 
“utter  thunders”  at  them  wliich  fall  harmless.  And  on 
the  other  liand,  the  lofty  exclusiveness  which  we  some- 
times see  proclaimed  liy  the  Roman  Catliolics,  is  merely 
calculated  to  provoke  enmities  among  the  ]ieople,  and 
render  cause  for  saying  “mark  how  these  Christians  hate 
one  anotlier” — and  alas!  with  strict  justice. 

We  read  that  “tlie  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  la- 
borers few.”  Every  “churcli,”  more  or  less,  has  adopt- 
ed certain  “articles  of  failli”  wliich  are  regarded  bv  its 
thorough-going  nieniliers  as  essentials;  but  if  all  these 
“essentials”  were  collected  together  and  made  into  one 
hook,  a Chinese  philosopher  would,  probably,  regard  the 
Cliristian  religion,  (as  set  forth  in  these  utterly  opposing 
dogmas),  as  a much  more  confused  mass  of  matter  than 
that  of  the  varioussects  wliich  abound  in  bis  own  land;  and 
perhaps,  also  claim,  in  his  own  behalf,  tlie  fact, — that  afar 
greater  number  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  world  are  of 
his  own  general  way  of  thinking.  And  yet  on  the  im- 
portant iioiiit  of  shewing  the  duty  wliicii  man  owes  to  the 

CREA'rOR  by  rendering  kindness  to  his  creatures, 

the  followers  of  Moses  or  of  Jesus — of  Coiifucius’or 
Mahomet,  or  even  those  who  regard  the  person  of  the 
Grand  Lama  us  the  invisible  evidence  of  GOD — would 
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all  agree.  In  matters  of  faith,  every  man  has  an  un- 
questionable right  to  judge  for  himself,  when  determin- 
ing what  particular  sect  approaches  the  nearest  to  the 
dictates  of  his  own  conscience — but  it  is  required  of  all 
men, that,  using  this  great  and  glorious  liberty  for  thein- 
selves,  they  should  not  interfere  with  or  abuse  others 
for  doing  tiie  same  thing.  It  shews  a spirit  which  is  in 
malignant  opposition  to  the  charity  of  the  gospel;  and  in 
the  beautiful  parable  of  the  “good  Samaritan,”  and  in 
numerous  other  instances,  it  pleased  the  Great  Teacher, 
to  shew  that  professions,  without  works  of  benevolence, 
were  utterly  vain.  The  Gentile,  who  poured  oil  and 
wine  into  the  wounds  of  the  man  ^lo  had  been  beset 
with  thieves,  was  preferred  to  the  priest-capped  Le- 
vite,  who  would  have  sutFered  a fellow  man  to  perish 
by  the  way-side.  The  dignified  pi-ofessoi' — one  who 
had  a legal  right  to  enter , the  temple  and  render  mouth- 
worship  there — saying  “stand  aside,  for  I am  holier 
than  thou,”  was  shewn  to  have  no  religion  in  his  soul — 
whereas  the  other,  who  might  have  been  hacked  into 
pieces  had  he  penetrated  even  the  “outer  veil,”  was  held 
up  as  an  example  for  the  followers  of  the  “Meek  and 
Lowly.” 

It  is  not  often  that  we  speak  of  such  subjects— and  for 
the  I’eason  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  refer  to  the  tenets 
or  conduct  of  a religious  sect,  without  finding  a thousand 
pens  ready  “to  leap  from”  their  ink-stands,  blackened 
w ith  all  the  fury  of  partizan  zeal,  and  sharpened  by  the 
common  “danger  of  the  craft;”  and  the  most  insolent 
remarks  uttered,  in  the  most  general  terms,  are  discover- 
ed to  have  some  direct  application  to  persons  or  things 
which  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  them— 
but  we  would  encourage  a greater  degree  of  liberality,  and 
a closer  observance  of  what  we  quaintly  call  the  12th  com- 
mandment— “Let  every  one  mind  his  own  business.” 
Our  business,  “as  we  understand  it,”  is  to  enforce  the 
11th  commandment — “Love  one  another.”  And  we  do 
think  that  deeds,  and  not  words — the  offerings  of  the  heart, 
rather  than  of  bulls  or  of  rams,  or  any  other  outward 
ceremony  or  sacrifice,  will  find  acceptance  hereafter: 
when  the  dust  of  all  men  shall  be  mingled  in  a common 
mass  of  matter — autocrats  and  emperors,  popes  and  arch- 
bishops shall  return  to  the  earth  as  they  were,  with  the 
wild  Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  the  filthy  Hottentots  of 
southern  Africa' — and  “all  without  distinction  lie.”  But 
we  have  been  disgusted  with  the  foul  and  malicious  things 
which  we  have  seen  published  in  too  many  of  X.\\e  religious 
newspapers,  and  would  enter  an  humble,  but  earnest, 
protest  against  them  all,  saying. “Let  there  be  peace  be- 
tween you.  ” 

“Bulls  and  bears.”  It  is  not  long  since  that  specu- 
lations in  stocks  assumed  the  shape  of  an  organized  bu- 
siness, in  any  part  of  the  United  States — though  allied 
gangs  of  “black  legs,”  and  other  sharpers,  including 
counterfeiters  of  bank  notes,  were  well  known  to  exist — ■ 
for  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the  dealings  in  stocks  result- 
ed in  actual  sales  and  actual  purchases  made,  as  persons 
wished  to  change  the  condition  of  their  capital,  or  as  they 
supposed  that  prices  would  honestly  advance  or  decline— 
as  individuals  sell,  or  purchase,  flour,  cotton,  tobacco, 
&c.  in  their  prospects  of  the  future  state  of  the  actual 
market.  And  even  yet  it  will  not  be  easy  for  sober- 
minded  Americans  cleaily  to  aj)prehend,  that  persons 
holding  a respectable  rank  in  society,  make  a regidar 
business  of  gambling  in  the  stocks,  on  the  same  princi- 
ple that  persons  bet  100  or  1,000  dollars  on  the  turn  of  a 
card,  the  cast  of  a die,  or  a foot-race  between  a pair  of 
cockroaches!  With  this  difference,  however — ’that  the 
“black-leg,”  in  the  gambling  houses,  proper,  or  “hells” 
as  they  are  called  in  London  and  Paris  and  other  places — 
])erhaps,  more  fairly  takes  the  chances  of  the  play,  than 
the  stock-jobber  on  ’change,  and  may  be  a less  closely- 
calculating  knave' — for  the  stock-jobber  may  have  more 
influence  on  the  game  which  he  is  playing  than  the 
“black-leg.”  Instance  the  vile  and  base  procurement,  at 
New  York,  of  a certain  message  of  president  Jackson 
concerning  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  before  it  was 
laid  before  congress,  and  the  heavy  stock  transactions 
which  followed  that  disgusting  proceeding — a proceeding 
w'hich,  even  in  stock-jobbing  London,  would  have  con- 
signed the  auth()rs  of  it,  with  the  actors  in  it,  to  public 
execration  and  universal  contempt.  It  was  for  less  than 
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this,  thaUthe  banner  of  lord  Cochrane  was  torn  from  the 
wall,  and  trampled  underfoot,  and  he,  himself,  cast  out  of 
the  company  of  honorable  men.  This  gross  fraud  has 
never  been  explained.  The  president  is,  as  he  must  be, 
acquitted  of  all  previous  knowledge  of  the  matter;  but 
many  think  that  the  grossness  of  it,  and  the  treachery  of 
some  in  whom'  he  had  confided,  ought  to  have  caused  a 
strict  examination  into  the  facts,  as  well  as  a severe  and 
public  exposure  of  all  the  persons  engaged  in  it. 

The  fact  is  that  such  a body  of  dealei  s in  stocks  as  we 
have  described,  is  in  full  operation — and  to  these  men 
may  be  fairly  ascribed  the  chief  part  of  the  clamor  and 
falsehood  which  has  been  latterly  circulated  concerning 
the  bank— the  aliment  of  the  stock-jobber  is  in  agitat- 
ing the  price  of  the  stock,  resting  upon  his  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  business,  (as  the  professed  gambler  does 
upon  his  knowledge  of  tlie  cards),  to  turn  such  agitations 
to  his  own  advantage.  So  the  buzzard,  at  a “giddy 
height,”  smells  a putrid  carcass,  to  feed  on. 

We  have  “bulls  and  bears”  as  well  on  ’change  at  New 
York,  as  on  ’change  at  London — a class  of  persons  who 
have  adopted  not  only  the  cockney  terras,  but  also  the 
cockney  rules,  for  doing  “business.”  They  had  bet- 
ter have  called  themselves  the  sivindlers  and  the  s-mn- 
dled — and  then  we  Americans  would  have  understood 
them  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  an  English 
slang  dictionary. 

In  making  these  general  remarks,  wc  tio  not  wJok  to 
be  thought  as  denouncing  every  such  dealer  in  stocks  for 
a deliberate  gambler,  or  desperate  knave.  We  hope 
that  some  exceptions  may  be  found  among  them.  But 
the  ordinary  manner,  and  leading  motives  on  which  this 
business  is  conducted,  we  think,  well  deserves,  the  gene- 
ral character  which  we  have  given  to  it.  There  is  a say- 
ing that  “speculation  is  the  life  of  business.”  It  may  be 
so — though  we  have  never  practised  it  in  any  manner 
whatever.  But  if  speculation  in  substantial  things — such 
as  flour  and  cotton,  “gives  life  to  business” — -it  is  no  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  those  processes  concerning  \not  in'] 
the  stocks  that  we  have  spoken/bf — any  more  than  it 
would  be  to  apply  it  to  foot-races  of  cockroaches,  as  sug- 
gested above — for  the  whole  business  of  stock-jobbing 
does  not  add  one  cent  to  tbe  earnings  of  the  country; 
whereas  speculations  in  flour  or  cotton,  by  encouraging 
or  compelling  enterprise,  may  add  to  the  quantity,  or  in- 
crease the  general  market  for  those  substantial  commodi- 
ties; and  thus  a benefit  will  accrue  to  the  growers  of 
wheat  or  of  cotton — and  the  circulation  of  money,  which 
is  “the  life  of  business,”  be  rendered  more  rapid  as  well 
as  moi  e extensive— I’esulting  in  new  and  substantial  in- 
vestments, to  be  further  used  in  new  creations  of  value. 
But  dealings  in  the  stocks  have  no  substantiality  in 
them.  Persons  who  do  not  hold  a single  share  contract 
for  the  delivery  of  thousands — and  those  with  w hom  such 
contracts  are  made,  offer  fresh  contracts — without  the 
transfer  of  a single  share  of  stock,  except  in  some  extra- 
ordinary case,  where  the  shares  contracted  for  are  de- 
manded. It  is  not  possible  to  believe  that  theic  is  any 
public  good  in  such  transactions — or  that  they  furnish  a 
fitting  employment  for  intelligent  men.  Let  every  cir- 
cumstance be  pleaded  in  their  favor  that  may — it  is  nei- 
ther more  nor  less  than  sheer  gambling. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  observations  by  the  facts 
stated  in  the  following  paragraph — which  we  cut  out  of  a 
Philadelphia  paper  a considerable  time  ago,  and  have 
just  found  in  one  of  our  collections  of  scraps;  and,  with 
its  insertion,  we  shall  conclude  our  remarks  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Bulls  and  bears.  These  terms,  so  common  among 
stockholders,  and  so  well  understood  by  them,  frequently 
puzzle  the  uninitiated  of  the  community  not  a little. 
They  originated  in  the  London  stock  exchange,  where 
stock-jobliing  is  carried  on  to  a greater  extent  than  in 
any  city  in  the  world,  and  where  a large  majority  of  the 
transactions  have  no  reference  to  investments,  being  made 
altogether  on  time,  and  the  difference  paid  on  settling 
day.  Bulls  are  buyers,  and  bears  sellers.  In  New 
York,  w here  they  endeavor  to  copy  England  as  much  as 
possible,  and  especially  Loiidon,  a large  trade  of  the 
.same  nature  is  carried  on,  especially  in  United  States 
bank  stock.  A great  strife  has  prevailed  for  the  last  two 
or  three  weeks  between  the  tw  o belligerent  parties,  the 
bulls  and  the  bears,  the  latter  struggling  to  the  utmost  to 
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keep  the  stock  down,  as  they  have  large,  and  still  have 
larger  deliveries  to  make  at  prices  consider^ibly  beloiv  the 
selling  rates.  I'he  bulls  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  watch 
the  manoeuvres  of  their  adversaries,  as  the  stock  conti- 
nues to  rise,  in  despite  of  all  their  etforts  to  cheapen  it. 
But  the  worst  of  ail  is,  that  the  bulls  refuse  to  settle  at 
the  difference,  but  demand  the  stock,  which  requires  the 
bears  to  make  bona  fide  purchases,  and  which  they  must 
do  of  the  bulls,  who  keep  advancing  on  them,  or  send 
here,  as  they  have  done,  though  without  much  success. 

We  ABE  AXD  WE  ABE  NOT.  We  are  sorry  to  see  it 
mentioned,  by  a Washington  letter  writer,  that  a distin- 
guished officer  of  the  navy  was,  sometime  since,  engag- 
ed in  speculating  in  the  slock  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  at\d  as  if  in  full  communion  with  the  herd  engag- 
ed in  that  business — but  we  are  not  sorry  to  learn  that  he 
probably  sustained  a loss  of  five  thousand  dollars  by  thus 
wandering  out  of  his  proper  course. 

Banking  in  New  York!  We  have  a full  and  long 
statement  of  certain  things  which  happened  in  taking,  er 
assigning  the  stock  of  the  “Seventh  ward  bank,”  in  New 
York,  and  enough,  indeed,  of  “bargain,  intrigue,  corrup- 
tion and  management!”  We  have  not  room  for  the  de- 
tails. The  great  principle  of  the  politicians  of  this  state 
— that  the  “spoils  belong  to  the  victors,”  w'ere  never  more 
completely  manifested  than  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
the  follow  ing  brief  notices  will  shew: 

The  number  of  shares  applied  for  in  the  7th  ward, 

was  13,170 

Do.  awarded  3,710 


the  same  period  in  1832.  This  is  owing  to  the  repeal  or 
reduction  of  duties  under  the  new  acts  of  congress,  and 
not  to  any  falling  oft*  in  the  amount  of  im|)Ortatit»ns.  But 
jiotwitlistatiding  the  diminution  of  duties  accruing'  the 
present  year,  it  would  not  he  surprising  if  the  actual  re- 
ceipts should  l)e  e()ual  to  those  of  1833  For,  in  the  first 
place,  a considerable  part  of  die  duties  which  accrued 
inl832  ai-e  the  pi'esent  year- and  in  the  second 

place,  the  introduction  of  the  cash  duties  and  short  credits 
under  the  new  laws,  w ill  throw  a larger  amount  of  pay- 
ments in  the  present  year  tlian  of  riglit  belongs  to  it.  The 
receipts  last  year,  from  customs,  w'ere  $24,224,441  77. 
Theex[)enses  of  governtij^nl  will  not  exceed  $14,000,000. 
Consequently,  if  the  receipts  of  the  present  year  shall 
equal  those  of  1832,  there  will  be  a surplus  of  more  than 
$10,000,000,  which,  added  to  the  balance  in  the  treasury 
at  tlie  commencf’ment  of  the  yc*ar,  $4,502,914  45,  and 
$4,000,000  from  public  lands  and  other  sources,  will 
give  a total  surplus  of  more  than  $18,000,000.  Deduct 
$7,001,698  83,  the  amount  of  tlie  national  debt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year,  and  there  will  be  a clear  balance  of 
about  $11,000,000,  which  congress  will  not  know  what  to 
do  with.  If  we  had  the  control  of  Uncle  Sam’s  purse- 
strings, w'e  would,  with  the  consent  of  the  southern 
stales,  apply  tliis  sum  to  the  gradual  extinction  of  slavery. 
Next  year  the  actual  receipts  from  customs  will  not  pro- 
bably exceed  $15,000,000  or  $16,000,000. 

Coiir.  cj  Enq. 

[We  shall  see— “nous  verrons!”  how  nearly  these  cal- 
culations will  be  realized.  There  are  some  “odds  and 
ends”  which,  we  think,  have  not  been  brought  into  the 
account.  ] 


Refused  9,460 

The  capital  of  this  bank  was  to  be  only  $500,000 — but 
it  seems  that  more  than  6,000,000  were  subscribed,  a 
“glorious  speculation!” 

Now',  of  the  3,710  shares  assigned  to  the  7th  ward,  it 
appears  that  the  four  bank  coinmissioners,  (“providing 
for  their  own  families”),  first  aw'arded  1,135  shares  to 
themselves,  their  fathers  and  brothers,  sons-in-lato  and 
brothers  in-law  and  mothers-in-law,  and  joubneitvien — 
yet  generously  leaving  2,575  for  other  persons,  or  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  whole! 

Well — the  2,575  shares  w'ere  thus  disposed  of — 

To  public  officers— -oi  the  United  Slates  or  state  or 

city  of  New  York 1,640 

To  members  of  the  common  council 230 

To  inspectors  of  the  ward  elections — (3  persons). . . . 115 
To  members  of  the  assembly 550 


To  THE  PUBLIC!!! 


2,535 
, 40 


2,575 

“O,  hen— -jam  satis!"’ 

An  anplication  is  to  be  made  to  the  legislature  for  the 
repeal  of  the  charter  of  this  bank — but  is  the  “manage- 
ment” about  it  more  flagrant  than  in  other  cases,  since 
the  organization  of  that  grand  machine,  the  “safety 
FUND?” 

There  w'as,  however,  one  redeeming  feature  in  the 
conduct  of  the  commissioners.  They  did  not  knowingly, 
it  seems,  award  one  share  to  the  brokers.  But  still  we 
must  say  that  the  right  to 'exclude  them,  as  a body,  is 
rather  questionable! 


Price!  The  price  of  cotton  is  rapidly  rising.  We 
suppose  that  the  south  will  not  ascribe  this  to  the  arrange- 
ment about  the  tariff,  seeing  it  does  not  go  into  effect  un- 
til the  end  of  the  present  year — and,  for  several  years,  will 
not  have  any  material  effect  on  our  present  manufactures 
of  cotton.  But  coffee,  has  also  risen,  though  imported 
dutyfree!  What  will  the  “philosophers”  say  to  these 
things?  They  are  bother ers,”  whichever  way  they  are 
turned — “stumbling  blocks”  to  the  “wise,”  but  easily 
understood  by  practical  men. 


The  revenue.  According  to  the  data  which  have  been 
furnished  by  the  returns  of  revenue  accrued  at  some  of 
the  principal  ports  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
year,  there  seems  to  he  a diminution  of  about  one-third 
id  compared  with  the  revenue  which  accrued  during  the 


Puff — puff — puff.  Flaming  handbills  are  stuck  up, 
says  the  N.  York  Gazette,  about  our  streets,  offering  to 
teach  fifty-two  ( ! ) branches  of  education  in  a year,  at 
thirty-eight  cents  each  branch.  We  saw  one  under  which 
some  wag  had  written: — “Them  as  larns  manners,  two- 
pence more.” 

(]Cf=Tt  M'ould  not  be  venturing  much  to  say,  that  the 
handbills  alluded  to  were  issued  hy  moAe%\.  foreigners, 
just  imported  or  exported,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  who 
have  had  interest,  or  impudence,  enough  to  fill  many 
newspapers  with  daily  puffs.  One  fellow  teaches  reading, 
perfectly,  in  12  lessons,  to  persons  w'ho  just  know  the  dif- 
ference between  A and  Z:  another  grammar,  critically, 
in  7^  lessons:  others  writing,  in  6^  a 7 lessons;  another 
]>ainting  in  5^  lessons:  and  many  teach — that  “fools  and 
their  money  are  soon  parted.” 

Lost  mail  found.  We  learn  from  the  post  office  in 
this  city,  that  the  mail  from  New  Brunswick,  (N«w  Jer- 
sey), which  has  been  missing  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
and  for  which  a reward  was  offered,  was  received  at  our 
post  office  by  the  southern  mail  this  morning.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  post  bill  that  this  mail  had  been  received 
at  the  post  office  in  Cincinnati,  (Ohio),  whence  it  was 
sent  to  the  post  office  of  this  city  where  it  should  have 
arrived  on  the  6th  ult!!  It  is  fortunate  that  this  mail 
has  been  found,  as  it  exonerates  several  pesons  from 
unjust  suspicions.  We  are  informed  that  a considerable 
sum  of  money  has  also  been  saved;  that  one  letter  con- 
tained $700,  and  others  checks,  &c.  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $2,000.  [./V.  Y.  Post. 

Libebia.  There  are  good  accounts  from  Liberia. — 
Those  who  expected  that  a prosperous  colony  would  be 
built  up  at  once — were  ignorant  of  the  history  of  every 
state  in  this  union.  All  such  establishments  require 
much  nursing,  as  well  as  energy  of  mind,  and  strength 
of  body— with  Considerable  time — and  the  pioneers  are 
always  the  greatest  suft’ei  ers;  but  now  the  colony  appear* 
to  be  established — and  its  inhabitants  have  become  suf- 
ficiently acquainb  d with  the  soil  and  climate,  as  well  as 
with  one  another,  to  make  rapid  improvements  of  their 
condition,  atid  make  daily  accessions  of  strengtln 

Two  of  the  principal,  (colored)  officers  ot  the  colony, 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Roberts,  lately  addressed  a large 
meeting  at  Boston,  in  aid  of  the  colonization  society— 
when  the  following  facts  appeared — 

"I’he  population  of  Liberia  is  between  three  and  four 
tho»i8an«l,  distributed  in  seven  settlements  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  interior  of  tlie  colony.  Its  territorial  extent 
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is  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  in 
length  along  the  coast,  and  about  fifty  in  breadth.  It  con- 
tains one  thousand  houses,  four  schools  and  six  churches. 
The  most  friendly  relations  subsist  with  the  surrounding- 
native  tribes,  many  of  -<\'hich  have  placed  themselves 
under  its  protection,  and  submitted  to  its  laws. 

Mr.  Williams,  who  is  lieut.  governor  of  the  colony 
stated  that  when  he  first  arrived  at  Liberia,  it  was  nearly 
a wilderness.  There  were  but  a few  inhabitants,  and 
these  furnished  with  nothing  but  miserable  huts  for  habi- 
tations. They  were  surrounded  with  enemies  on  every 
side,  among  the  native  tribes — and  by  the  moi-e  infernal 
foe,  the  slave  trader.  Slave  factories  were  numerous 
along  the  coast,  and  one  was  locifted  within  a few  miles 
of  Monrovia.  Yet  he  felt  that  there  he  would  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  a freeman,  and  he  determined  to  adopt  it  as 
his  home.  He  accordingly  returned  to  America  for  his 
family,  with  whom  he  soon  after  established  himself  in 
Liberia.  He  drew  a brief  but  striking  sketch  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  country  then,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
sleep  on  their  arms, 'with  the  fearful  anticipation  of  mid- 
night massacre,  and  rejoiced  when  the  morning  sun  beam- 
ed upon  the  unbroken  slumber  even  of  infancy.  The 
slavers  were  abroad  on  every  side,  and  even  in  the  harbor 
of  Monrovia,  several  slave  ships  were  often  at  anchor  at 
once.  Yet  in  this  feeble  and  perilous  condition  they  re- 
solved upon  the  bold  attempt  of  storming  the  slave  fac- 
tory in  their  neighborhood.  In  the  whitejnau’s  land, 
such  an  exploit  might  have  been  called  chivalrous.  Mr. 
Williams  headed  the  paiHy,  and  the  enterprise  was  com- 
pletely successful.  The  fort  was  taken  by  storm,  and  a 
large  number  of  imprisoned  slaves  liberated.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams contrasted  those  times  with  the  present  situation  of 
the  country — with  a population  increased  thirty  fold,  at 
peace  with,  and  themselves  the  protectors  of  the  sur- 
rounding native  tribes,  enjoying  the  means  of  moral  and 
literary  improvement,  and  possessing  all  the  comforts  of 
life.  He  gave  a favorable  account  of  the  morals  of  the 
colonists.  During  all  his  residence  in  the  colony,  he  had 
not  seen  more  than  two  or  three  residents  drunk,  and  had 
heard  more  profaneness  since  he  left  home  a few  weeks 
ago,  than  during  the  whole  period  of  his  abode  there. 

Mr.  Roberts  confirmed  the  statements  of  Mr.  W.  con- 
cerning the  condition  of  the  colony.  Ten  thousand  na- 
tives of  the  adjoining  tribes  were  under  its  protection  and 
laws,  and  it  had  friendly  intercourse  and  communication 
with  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  in  the  interior. 
The  commerce  was  considerable  and  increasing.  The 
exports  of  the  last  year  amounted  to  $70,000,  and  those  of 
the  present  year  would  probably  be  more  than  $100,000. 
The  slave  traffic  had  been  completely  abolished  He  re- 
pelled, as  totally  untrue,  the  charge,  which  has  been  cir- 
culated in  this  country,  that  the  colonists  connived  at  the 
traffic,  and  even  furnished  the  traders  with  slaves.  He 
said  that  a slave  ship  had  not  been  seen  in  the  harbor  of 
Monrovia  for  many  a year.  They  dare  not  cast  anchor  in 
its  waters.  Nor  is  there  a slave  factory  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  of  the  colony  on  either  side.  To  that  ex- 
tent the  traffic  is  completely  abolished. 

The  colony,  he  said,  is  prosperous  and  increasing,  and 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  flag  of  Liberia  will 
wave  in  the  harbors  of  America  and  England,  Then  po- 
licy, if  not  justice,  will  persuade  America  and  England 
to  respect  us. 

Mr,  Stuart’s  tour.  A certain  Mr,  Stuai’t  has  made 
a book  called  “T/iree  years  in  America.’’’  It  very  much 
differs  from  other  manufactures  about  us  and  our  coun- 
try. Mr.  S,  evidently  meant  to  be  honest — and  to  speak 
of  things  as  they  were,  or,  at  least,  as  they  appeared  to 
him. 

We  meet  with  the  following  notice  of  the  book  alluded 
to— 

Mr.  Stuart  did  not  see  a be""ar  in  Boston,  or  a person  that 
was  not  well  dressed.  His  observation  jiist.comes  contempora- 
neously before  the  public  with  a i)ara<'raph  in  tlie  country  news- 
papers, which  tells  us  that  at  Old  Boston,  in  Old  England,  w'here 
the  population  amounts  to  13,000  upwards  of  5,000  are  paupers 
in  the  receipt  of  parish  pay. 

should  have  been  added,  however — that,  though 
theie  are  no  ‘'‘beggars”  in  our  Boston,  tliere  are  a few 
“paupers”' — perhaps,  to  the  amount  of  the  half  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  |)Opulation,  regard  being  had  to 
patives  of  all  New  England. 


Lotteries  in  this  country.  It  appears  from  the 
statements  collected  in  Mr.  Gordon’s  able  discourse, 
that  although  the  lottery  trade  is  prohibited  by  the  laws 
of  this  state,  the  yearly  traffic  in  Boston  alone,  probably  _ 
amounts  to  more  than  a million  of  dollars;  and  that,  25 
per  cent,  being  allowed  for  commission,  the  profits  may 
be  rated  at  $250,000,  which,  divided  among  50  dealers 
in  this  city,  makes  a yearly  income  of  $5,000  to  each. 

It  is  believed  that  the  business  is  so  systematically  ar- 
ranged, that  the  city  is  divided  into  districts,  and  per- 
sons appointed  in  each,  to  board  vessels  just  arrived,  visit 
certain  bar-rooms,  cellars  and  other  resorts,  and  contrive 
means  generally  for  the  good  of  the  trade. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  according  to  the  presentment 
of  a grand  jury,  made  Nov.  12,  1830,  the  number  of  lot- 
teries drawn  duiing  the  year  previous  was  52 — with 
1,857,000  tickets,  amounting  at  tlie  scheme  price,  to  nine 
millions  tivo  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  dollars. 

But,  says  Mr.  G.  to  ascertain,  as  near  as  may  be,  the 
amount  of  tickets  sold  in  various  states,  the  best  data, 
that  can  be  easily  obtained,  are  furnished  by  the  number 
of  schemes  drawn  in  a year  in  each  state,  and  the  value 
of  them.  We  presume  the  following  statement  may  be 
relied  upon  as  very  nearly  correct,  in  regard  to  the  lotte- 
ries authorised  by  the  following  states,  in  1832: 


States  authorisino^ 

Am’t  of  tickets  at 

lotteries.  JVo.  of  classes. 

scheme  prices. 

New  York, 

80 

$14,387,801 

-Virginia, 

72 

10,920,166 

Connecticut, 

88 

8,3.32,583 

Rhode  Island, 

68 

7,837,6‘21 

Pennsylvania, 

26 

5,313,056 

Delaware  and  N.  Ca-"> 
rolina,  (joint  grants)  3 

37 

3,462,900 

Maryland, 

18 

2,212,540 

Delaware, 

32 

670,263 

Aggregate  in  9 states. 

420 

$53,1.36,930 

In  addition  to  this  amount,  Maine 

has  two  lotteries. 

and  several  of  the  southern  states  have  others.  Rhode 
Island  granted  one  of  52  classes  last  month,  which  will 
tax  the  community  several  millions.  But  independently 
of  these,  the  sum  above  named,  with  the  addition  of  25 
per  cent,  brokerage,  makes  an  amount  of  sixty-six  mil- 
lions four  hundred  and  t-wenty  thousand  dollars! — that  is, 
of  five  times  the  sum  of  the  annual  expenses  of  the  Ame- 
rican government,  and  of  nearly^  three  tijnes  the  whole 
y^early  revenue!  ^Boston  JYIer.  Jour. 

Friends’  trial  in  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  court  of 
errors  and  appeals — composed  of  the  governor  and  mem- 
bers of  council,  one  from  each  county  in  the  state— con- 
vened y'estei'day,  and  organized  for  business,  the  cause 
for  argument  being  tlie  important  case  between  the  two  -- 
parts  of  the  society'  of  Friends  commonly  called  Ortho- 
dox and  Hicksites,  involviiig  the  right  to  the  possession 
of  certain  property'.  In  consequence  ot  ibf=>  absence  of 
George  Wood,  one  of  ihe  counsel  for  the  Orthodox,  the 
court  adjourned  over  to  this  morning;  when  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  appeared,  except  two — Mr.  Board,  of 
Bergen,  and  Mr.  Carter,  of  Warren  county.  The  cause 
was  then  opened  by  Garrett  D.  Wall,  who  read  the  plead- 
ings filed  in  the  case,  on  the  part  of  the  Hicksites.  He 
was  followed  by'  Geoige  M'ood,  who  re.ad  those  filed  on 
the  part  of  tl»e  Orthodox,  which  occupied  th.e  court  near- 
ly two  hours.  He  was  followed  by  8.  L.  Soutliard,  who 
read  tlie  interpleadings  on  the  part  of  the  Hicksites. 

The  members  of  the  court,  with  the  govei-noi’,  sitting 
in  this  case,  are — Dr.  Clow  son,  vice  president  of  council, 
of  Salem;  judsje  Wood,  of  Moia  is;  Peter  I.  Clark,  of 
Hu  nterdon;  1.  Townsend,  of  Cape  May;  James  S.  Green, 
of  Somerset;  Daniel  Holmes,  of  Monmouth;  ^Vm.  Cbam- 
|)ion,  of  Burlington;  Wm.  Alerkle,  of  Sussex  and  I.  T. 
McDowell,  of  Middlesex:  two  niembeis  being  absent; 
and  two — J.  Kaighn,  of  Gloucester,  and  I.  H.  William- 
son, of  Essex — being  ineligible  to  a scat  in  this  suit,  the 
first  being  a member  of  the  society  of  Friends,  and  the 
last  being  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  Orthodox.  There 
is  no  member  of  council  from  Cumberland  besides  the 
govenior,  who  was  elected  to  council,  and  afterwards 
apjiointed  governor. 

It  is  yet  uncertain  when  the  regular  summing  up  of  tb  ' 
pleadings  of  the  counsel  will  commence.  If  the  readii  £ 
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of  evidence,  which  is  very  voluminous,  is  dispensed  with,  [ 
it  will  probably  be  opened  by  G.  D.  'Wall,  on  tl>e  part  of 
the  Hicksites,  this  afternoon,  or  to-morrow  morning. 
He  will  be  followed  by  George  Wood  and  the  bon.  I'lie- 
odore  Frelinghuysen,  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox;  and 
the  whole  will  be  closed  by  the  hon.  S.  L.  Southaid,  on 
the  part  of  the  Hicksites. 

Great  interest  is  felt,  both  on  account  of  tlie  importance 
of  the  trial  and  the  very  high  standing  and  talents  of  the 
counsel,  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  In  addition  to 
the  above  named  gentlemen,  who  will  take  part  in  the 
argument,  I.  H.  Williamson  assists  in  pre])aring  and  ar- 
ranging tlie  case  on  the  part  of  the  Orthodox.  The  court 
meets  regularly  at  9,  A.  M.  and  3,  P.  M.  sitting  six 
hours  each  day.  The  secretary  of  the  court,  judge  West- 
coat,  has  taken  pains  to  have  the  supreme  court  room  fit- 
ted up  in  a vei-y  convenient  manner  for  the  occasion. 
Tlfis  room  is  very  large  and  airy,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining a large  number  of  spectators;  although  numbers 
are  nosv  here  from  Philadelphia  and  tiie  adjoining  coun- 
ties, yet  hundreds  more  might  be  accommodated  without 
inconvenience.  {Philada.  Gaz.  Jidy  17. 

Mr.  Ra>*doi.ph’s  will.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
Randolph’s  papers  have  been  ransacked,  and  that  no  will 
of  a later  date  has  been  found.  The  public  curiosity  has 
been  so  much  excited  upon  this  subject,  that  we  may  be 
excused  for  noticing  the  present  state  of  the  facts,  as  we 
understand  them. 

Judge  Leigh  is  said  to  have  in  his  possession,  two  wills 
in  Mr.  R’s  handwriting — the  1st  is  dated  in  Januai-y, 
1822;  the  2d  in  March,  1832. 

The  1st  directs  his  slaves  to  be  manumitted,  and  makes 
provisions  for  their  maintenance,  and  we  believe,  remov- 
al, under  the  superintendence  of  bishop  Meade,  and  of 
Francis  S.  Key,  esq. — and  bequeathes  the  residuum  of 
his  estate  to  judge  Leigh.  This  will  is  said  to  have  been 
subsequently  “cancelled”  by  Mr.  R.  and  his  signature 
to  have  been  cut  out. 

The  2d  will  makes  no  provision  for  the  manumission 
of  his  slaves— and  its  principal  legacies  are,  1.  $10,000 
to  judge  Henry  St.  G.  Tucker.  2.  $10,000  to  judge 
Leigh.  3.  $5,b00  to  John  Randolph  Leigh,  a young  son 
of  judge  L.  4.  Gascoigne  and  a filly  and  some  plate  to 
Mr.  John  Wickham.  5.  Two  fillies  and  a pair  of  can- 
dlesticks to  Mr.  Macon.  6.  His  carriage  and  horses, 
and  some  French  plate,  to  Hr.  Bi-ockenbrough — and  the 
residue  of  his  estate  to  the  ehlest  son  of  his  niece,  Mrs. 
Bryant,  of  Gloucester,  a daughter  of  judge  Coalter — with 
the  reversion,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  boy,  about  20 
months  old,  wutiiout  hem,  to  the  eldest  son  of  judge  H. 
St.  G.  Tucker — and  in  case  of  his  death,  to  the  judge’s 
next  son,  &c.  &c. 

This  last  testament  w'ill  probably  be  offered  for  probate 
to  the  next  Charlotte  court.  It  may  perha])S  be  con- 
tested by  the  trustees  for  the  slaves,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  first  will  may  be  good — or,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
tested by  otiier  parties,  upon  the  ground,  that  neither  of 
the  wills  is  good — and  in  this  case,  that  the  whole  pro- 
perty should  be  distributed  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  assembly. 

It  is  pi-oljable,  indeed,  that  the  subject  may  give  rise 
to  some  litigation — in  which  case,  it  may  become  here- 
after the  duty  of  the  court  of  appeals  to  decide  the  whole 
matter.  {Richmond  Enqxnrer. 

Esc.^pe  of  SLAVF.s.  As  the  .Tames  Fisher,  a regulai- 
trader  from  Richmond  to  the  northern  ports,  was  lying  at 
Rocketts,  on  last  Saturday  evening,  the  27th  ult.  four 
slaves  got  on  board  and  concealed  themselves  in  the  hold 
of  the  vessel.  She  was  deeply  laden  with  coal  bound  to 
Newark.  In  the  course  of  th.at  night  or  the  next  morn- 
ing, she  sailed — and  some  time  during  the  day,  (Sunday), 
a knocking  was  heard  on  the  ceiling  of  the  deck.  On 
raising  the  h itches,  three  of  the  negroes  rushed  out,  one 
of  whom  jiim])ed  into  the  river.  On  putting  out  the  small 
boat,  the  .swimming  fellow  Was  taken  in.  It  was  then 
discovered  that  the  fourth  slave,  belonging  to  Messrs 
Wortham  Magruder,  of  this  city,  had  liecome  suffocat- 
ed in  the  close  air  of  the  vessel.  The  captain  of  the  James 
Fisher,  with  the  negroes,  returned  on  Sunday  evening,  in 
the  steamboat  Potomac,  and  delivered  them  up  to  their 
owners.  The  captain  and  crew  most  positively  disclaim 


all  knowledge  of  the  intended  plan  of  their  escape.  As 
several  cases  of  this  de.scription  haw  recently  occurred, 
it  becomes  essentially  necessary  to  adopt  the  most  effi- 
cient police  regulation  to  prevent  their  repetition. 

[ Richmond  Enqidrer. 


Destructive  fire  at  WATEnroiin,  N.  Y.  Waterford^ 
( Saratoga  co.JJxdy  20.  'We  have  jtist  subdued  one  of  the 
most  ruinous  fires  w Inch  has  ever  been  visited  upon  our 
village.  Almost  the  entire  pari  of  the  town,  upon  which 
our  extensive  mechanical  and  xnannfactnring  operations 
were  cai-ried  on,  is  now  yi  ruins.  The  loss  is  immense, 
and  tails  almost  entirely  on  that  enterprising  class  of  our 
citizens  v'hich  constitute  the  life  of  all  our  business  ope- 
rations. The  fire  was  discovered  in  the  new  machine- 
shop  of  Kimball  & Co.  about  2 o’clock  this  morning,  and 
before  the  citizens  had  collected  to  much  extent,  the  roof 
had  tumbled  in,  and  the  fire  had  communicated  to  the 
shop  of  Messrs.  King,  Wing  & Co.  on  the  south,  and 
Messrs.  Olney,  Ambler  & Minor,  on  the  north;  the  last 
contained  about  8,000  dollars  worth  of  machinerv — loss 
very  heavy.  From  thence  it  caught  to  the  roof  of  Water- 
ford cotton  factory,  and  raged  with  such  violence,  that 
before  we  could  arrest  its  progress,  the  two  upper 
stories,  with  almost  the  entire  machinery,  and  much  va- 
luable property,  was  either  consumed  or  dashed  to 
pieces,  in  the  attempt  to  save  it  from  the  devouring  ele- 
ment. The  walls  of  this  great  building  remain  almost 
unbroken,  only  to  give  prominence  to  the  surrounding 
desolation.  The  Fire  Engine  Manufacturing  company, 
are  sufferers  to  a considerable  extent,  say  in  all,  four  or 
five  thousand  dollai-s.  The  company  of  Olney,  Ambler 
& Miner,  about  $10,000;  Mr.  Blake  2,000;  and  the  cot- 
ton factory  $15,000;  besides,  some  eight  or  ten  different 
branches,  which  were  carried  on  in  the  same  buildings, 
of  more  or  less  importance.  The  loss  amounting  in  all 
to  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

About  four  hundred  industrious  mechanics  are  depen- 
dent u])on  the  mercy  of  the  public  for  employment  in 
consequence  of  the  fire.  Jilbany  Eve.  Jour. 


Sale  of  public  lajibs.  The  sales  of  public  lands  in 
Michigan  territory  during  the  quarter  ending  the  29th 
June,  amount  to  about  t-wo  hundred  and  five  thousand 
dollars,  as  follow's: 

At  Monroe, $90,000 

Detroit, 79,000 

White  Pigeon,..  . 36,000 

The  accession  which  has  been  made  to  the  population 
of  Michigan  since  the  opening  of  navigation  this  season, 
may  be  estimated  at  between  5,000  and  6,000.  There  is 

but  little  doubt  but  that  next  year  the  population  of  this 
territory  will  entitle  us  to  enter  the  union  as  a free  and 
sovereign  state.  {Detroit  loximiul. 


From  the  “far  west.”  The  steamboat  Assineboine, 
B.  Pi’atte,  jr.  master,  arrived  on  Thursday  night  last, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Stone,  with  a full  cargo  of 
furs,  skins,  8cc.  for  the  American  fur  company.  By  this 
arrival,  we  learn,  that  the  steamboat  Yellow  Stone  lost 
three  of  her  hands  and  a pilot,  by  the  cholei-a,  while  as- 
cending the  river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas.  We 
also  learn,  that  famine — 'a  calamity  more  dreadful  than 
the  cholera — threatens  the  inhabitants  of  the  immense 
region  of  the  Upper  Missouri.  No  buffalo  had  apj)ear- 
ed  upon  the  ])lains  of  that  country  during  the  past  spring; 
and  the  Indians,  in  the  thriftless  economy  M hich  governs 
them  at  all  times,  were  in  consequence  destitute  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  Even  the  traders  were  compelled 
to  subsist  on  BulTalo  toiigues,  (obtaineil  dnringa  ]»reced- 
ing  season),  and  corn;  and  the  voyagenrs  had  not  this 
fare  allowed  to  them.  No  one  has,  we  believe,  i»retend- 
ed  to  account  for  this  disappearance  of  the  immense 
herds  of  btiffalo  which  covered  those  regions.  It  was 
observed,  by  persoi\s  who  were  in  the  Assineboine,  and 
who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  navigating  the  Missouri, 
that  points  at  which  vast  numbers  of  buRalo  had  always 
been  know'n  to  herd,  were  desertetl,  or  hut  a single  one 
now  and  then  seen.  {JMissouri  Republican. 

Officers  of  the  late  war.  A meeting  of  a num- 
ber of  the  officers,  who  served  in  the  late,  war,  with  Great 
Britain,  was  held  at  Columbus,  O.  on  the  8th  ult.  when  a 
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resolution  was  passed,  ay)]»oiutiiig  a coniiniU.ee  of  three, 
to  draft  a memorial  to  congress,  asking  a grant  of  land, 
in  consiileration  ot  their  services  and  sacr  ifices — and  that 
the  committee  r-esjiectfull)'  solicit  the  co-opei-ation  of  the 
Ohio  delegation  in  congress,  in  ohtaining  a just  remune- 
ration as  afoi-esaid.  And  that  said  committee,  George 
Kesling,  John  McElvain  and  William  Doherty,  corres- 
pond witli  officers  and  committees  of  other  states,  in- 
terested in  the  subject. 

Sailixg  OF  THE  Delawawe.  The  United  States  ship 
of  the  line,  Delaware,  capt.  Ballakd,  sailed  fr  om  Hamp- 
ton Roads  on  the  30th  ult.  foi»  New  York,  with  a fi-esh 
southerly  bi-eeze,  which  will  probably  take  her  to  that 
port  in  30  hours.  On  Monday,  the  president  of  the  U. 
States,  and  his  suite,  paid  a visit  to  the  Delaware,  and 
were  attended  through  the  ship  by  capt.  Ballard  and  his 
officers.  The  pi’esident  expi-essed  in  warm  terms  his  ad- 
miration of  the  intei'ior  wondei-s  of  this  prodigious  float- 
ing castle,  its  superior  style  of  ec|uipment,  and  the  high 
state  of  discijiline  observed  in  every  department.  At 
going  on  board,  and  leaving  the  ship,  he  was  compliment- 
ed with  a salute  of  21  guns — althougli  he  had  signified  his 
wish  to  dispense  with  that  ceremony. 

Singular  phenomenon.  A correspondent  of  the  Buf- 
falo Bulletin,  gives  the  following  account  of  an  uncom- 
mon occurrence  which  took  place  in  Genesee  county,  on 
the  20th  of  June: 

Between  two  and  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  there 
was  heard  by  several  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Java  and  Sheldon,  Genesee  county,  a remarkable  roar- 
ing, resembling  that  of  a “rushing  mighty  wind,”  accom- 
panied with  a trembling  motion  of  the  earth  for  a consi- 
Alerable  extent.  It  was  so  considerable,  that  some  re- 
moved the  glass  and  earthenware  from  their  shelves  to 
prevent  its  "breaking.  In  the  morning  there  was  disco- 
vered on  the  farm  of  Mr.  J.  Sykes,  in  the  north  part  of 
•Ihe  town  of  Java,  a remarkable  breach  in  the  earth,  ex- 
tending from  Seneca  creek,  west,  across  a small  flat  of  a 
few  rods  in  extent,  up  the  side  of  a hill,  the  slope  of 
which  was  about  twenty  degrees,  making  it  in  the  whole 
to  be  about  forty  or  forty-five  rods  in  length.  It  was  20 
rods  w'ide  at  the  end  next  the  creek,  13  at  the  middle, 
and  16  at  the  upper  end,  whex>e  the  earth  was  sunk  from 
25  to  30  feet,  w hile  it  was  raised  about  20  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  creek  at  its  lower  end,  making  the  highest 
point  at  the  creek  nearly  as  high  as  the  low’est  depression 
at  the  other  extremity.  The  bed  of  the  creek  was  raised 
about  20  feet  above  and  carried  about  3 rods  beyond  its 
former  situation.  The  ground  was  thrown  into  ridges 
from  2 to  10  feet  high.  A considerable  portion  of  the 
surface  has  entirely  disappeared,  presenting  in  its  stead 
several  strata  of  different  kinds  of  earth.  Trees,  stumps 
and  logs  were  carried  12  or  15  rods,  A small  grove  of 
timber,  some  of  which  was  20  inches  thi-ough,  was  car- 
ried the  above  distance,  some  standing,  some  broken 
down,  and  some  torn  up  by  the  roots.  In  some  instances, 
logs  and  other  ponderous  substances,  that  were  in  con- 
tact, were  separated  six  or  eight  rods,  and  others  before 
at  a distance,  were  thrown  together.  There  are  many 
conjectures  concerning  it,  but  no  one  can  satisfactorily 
account  for  it. 

A PATRIARCH.  Died  at  Hickory  Hill,  in  Baltimore 
county,  on  the  22<1  inst.  Mr.  William  Thoiripson.  This 
venerable  man,  on  the  first  day  of  February  last,  had  at- 
tained the  very  advanced  age  of  111  years.  He  was  born 
in  St.  Mary’s  county,  Md.  sjient  the  greater  portion  of 
his  life  in  Frederick  county,  and  rnove<l,  last  fall,  to  Bal- 
timore county,  where  he  died.  He  left  eleven  or  twelve 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  living  last  summer, 
and  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence,-  at  the  advanced 
age  of  91 — his  youngest  son  surviving  is  25  years  of  age. 
I'he  subject  of  this  notice  was  distinguished  for  his  ho- 
nesty and  temperance.  He  has  been  heard  to  sav,  that  in 
the  course  of  his  long  life  he  had  never  used  a gallon  of 
ardent  spirits,  and  had  never  beeti  intoxicated  but  once, 
•and  then  from  draw'ing  cider.  He  never  was  confined  to 
his  house  until  three  (lays  previous  to  his  death,  and  en- 
joyed his  sight  anfl  hearing  to  the  close  of  his  life.  He 
never  required  rtie  use  of  spectacles,  and  as  recently  as 


the  ]>ast  summer,  walked  the  distance  of  two  miles  to  a 
son’s  house  and  back  to  his  home  in  the  same  day. 

Geological  survet.  Messrs.  Dncatel,  Alexander 
and  Tvson,  the  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  executive,  in 
pursuance  of  a resolution  of  the  last  house  of  delegates, 
to  make  a geological  survey  of  the  state,  reached  Frede- 
ricktown,  on  Saturday  evening  last,  on  their  return  from 
Washington  and  Alleghany  counties.  They  are  now  en- 
gaged in  exploring  the  neighboring  county  of  Montgo- 
mery, from  whence  they  will  proceed  to  Baltimore,  and 
soon  after  contemplate  again  visiting  our  county,  with  a 
view  to  a more  extended  and  minute  survey.  We  learn 
from  them  that  they  have  discovered  the  most  flattering 
indications  of  great  mineral  wealth  in  Alleghany  county 
— and  that  that  heretofore  neglected  part  of  the  state  is 
probably  destined  one  day  to  become  the  Wales  of  Ma- 
ryland, yielding  inexhaustible  supplies  of  iron  and  coal. 

Various  speculations  have  been  f^or  some  time  on  foot 
in  regard  to  the  existence  of  coal  and  other  mineral  pro- 
ducts, in  the  mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Fredeidck,  and 
it  is  stated  that  an  examination  is  now  in  progress  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Yellow  Spring.  When  Messrs. 
Ducatel,  Alexander  and  Tyson  revisit  the  countiy,  they 
will  probably  endeavor  to  ascertain  whether  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  coal  hunters  are  well  founded.  \_Exammer. 

A “venerable  turtle.”  In  the  year  1816,  Mr. 
Jonathan  Worthington,  of  West  Springfield,  found  a 
turtle  upon  his  premises  which  had  “J.  W.  1717”  mark- 
ed— evidently  cut  with  a penknife — upon  the  under  shell. 
The  turtle  was  set  at  liberty,  after  examination;  and 
again  found  in  1823;  again  in  1828;  again  in  1829;  and  a 
few  days  since  in  1833,  The  father,  grandfather  and 
great  grandfather  had  the  same  given  name  with  the  pre- 
sent Jonathan  Worthington,  who  thinks  that  the  great 
grandfather  marked  the  turtle.  The  turtle  is  of  the  spe- 
cies commonly  called  the  box  turtle,  having  the  ujxper 
shell  very  crowning,  and  the  lower  shell  flat,  with  a joint 
in  the  centre,  with  which  this  amphibious,  when  alarmed, 
closes  his  entire  body  in  his  shell  in  a close  and  compact 
manner.  The  “venerable”  gentleman,  if  the  date  is 
coi'rect,  must  of  course  be  upw'ards  of  116  years  old,  and 
is  said  to  be  as  active  as  any  of  the  young  fry  of  the  same 
species  which  is  generally  to  be  met  with. 

“What’s  all  the  best  on’t,”  the  farm  upon  which  the 
present  Mr.  Worthington  lives,  has  been  in  possession 
of  the  four  several  Jonathans,  and  the  “venerable”  has 
always  been  found  within  a few  rods  of  the  same  spot; 
which  indicates  that,  whatever  may  have  been  his  obser- 
vations for  the  last  century,  his  travels  have  not  been  very 
extensive.  SpHng field  ( JV[s. ) Journal. 

Santa  Fe  caravan.  Letters  from  some  of  our  traders, 
as  late  as  the  20tli  June,  have  been  received  in  this  city. 
They  were  then  assembled  at  the  Diamond  Grove,  about 
160  miles  from  Independence,  in  this  state.  On  the  19th, 
an  election  for  officers  was  held.  Mr.  C.  Bent  was  elect- 
ed to  the  captaincy;  Messrs.  Legrave,  Barnes,  Smith  and 
Branch,  lieutenants.  There  w ere  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  men  belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  ninety-three 
wagons,  carriages  and  dearborns  attached  to  it,  sixty- 
three  of  which  were  loaded  with  goods.  The  company 
had  suffered  very  much  from  the  badness  of  the  roads, 
caused  by  the  great  rains  which  had  fallen  there,  as  every 
where  else.  We  have  understood,  though  the  letter  we 
have  seen  does  not  allude  to  it,  that  the  traders  are  under 
the  escort  of  a company  of  rangers.  [St.  Louis  Rep. 

Monumf.nt  to  Canova.  Extract  of  a letter  dated 
Rome,  March  8:  “Last  Monday  week  cardinal  Galeff 
visited  the  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  piece 
of  sculpture  erected  to  Canova’s  memory.  The  work 
was  enstrusted  by  the  late  pontiff  to  Fabris,  the  sculptor, 
who  has  acquitted  himself  in  a way  highly  creditable  to 
his  talents.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  memorial^is  sculpture 
in  the  act  of  embracing  painting  and  architecture,  and 
mourning  with  them  over  the  loss  of  their  favorite.  At 
her  feet  reclines  the  genius  of  harmony,  contemplating 
her  stringless  lyre.  Canova  is  represented  sitting,  re- 
clining against  a bust  of  Minerva,  but  as  if  on  the  point  of 
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rising  from  his  seat,  under  the  inspiration  of  some  sudden 
conception,  which  he  is  desirous  of  perpetuating  with  his 
chisel. 

A NOBLE  TAILOR.  The  great  Mr.  Stultz,  tailor,  in 
Clitford  street,  who  retired  to  France  a few  years  ago, 
and  was  created  baron  Stultz,  died  on  the  17tb  Novem- 
ber, at  his  estate  called  Airca,  in  the  south  of  France. 
This  estate  cost  liirn  upwards  of  i^l00,000.  He  had 
another  large  estate  near  Baden-on-the-Rhine.  About  a 
year  ago  the  baron  sent  the  emperor  of  Austria  a present 
of  £40,00u,  to  do  with  it  what  he  pleased,  for  which  pre- 
sent he  received  in  return  the  order  of  Alaria  Theresa, 
and  the  patent  as  count  Gothenburg.  I'he  baron  had 
great  wealth  in  the  bank  at  Vienna,  (Rothscliild's).  His 
property,  besides  these  estates,  exceeded  £400,000. 

[Londo7i  paper. 

— — W©  @ 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

Commodore  Cbauncey  has  at  rived  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
and  proceeded  to  the  discharge  of  liis  duties  as  one  of  the  corn- 
missionaries  of  the  Navy  Board. 

B.  W.  Leigh,  esq.  of  Va.  has  been  formally  nominated  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  by  a public  meeting  at  Mecklen- 
burg court  house,  Va.  on  the  15th  ult.  Maj.  T.  M.  Nelson  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  and  O.  Good  acted  as  secretar}',  the  hon. 
Win.  Mark  Alexander  made  the  nomination  in  a series  of  re- 
solutions, which  were  adopted  after  some  opposition. 

Clough,  the  murderer  of  Mrs.  Hamilton,  was  executed  accord 
ing  to  his  sentence,  at  Mount  Holly,  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey 
on  Friday  the  26th  ultimo. 

On  Tuesday  inglit  last,  the  schooner  Volunteer,  capt.  Mor- 
gan, was  capsized  off  the  mouth  ofSevern,  near  Annapolis.  The 
crew  were  taken  from  the  wreck  on  Wednesday  morning  by 
the  schooner  Volant,  capt.  Post,  of  Staten  Island  and  carried  to 
that  city  wuth  the  vessel,  towed  in  by  the  latter  schooner.  One 
of  the  liands  of  tiie  Volunteer,  a lad,  in  consequence  of  his  suf- 
ferings on  the  wreck  is  not  expected  to  survive. 

The  “Courier  de  la  Louisiane,”  of  the  13th  ult.  states  that 
the  two  steamboats  that  carry  the  United  States  mail  between 
New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  have  both  burst  their  boilers.  “The 
accident  occurred  to  one  in  the  beginning  of  the  week,  and  to  the 
other  yesterday — we  understand  the  engineer  was  killed,  and 
two  other  men  slightly  wounded.  The  contractors,  we  hope, 
will  immediately  supply  their  places.” 

A Mr  McAdams,  of  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  was  married  in 
May  last  to  his  fifth  wife.  The  Springfield  Pioneer  stales  that 
he  is  the  father  of  twenty-seven  children. 

Mrs.  Hazleton,  a lady  residing  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
has  reached  her  hundredth  year,  and  is  represented  as  being  in 
good  health. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  left  Washington  on  the 
26th  instant,  in  the  steamboat  Columbia,  on  a visit  to  the  Rip 
Raps,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Six  thousand  five  hundred  letters  w'ere  received  at  the  post 
office  in  New  York  on  the  22d  instant,  the  whole  of  which 
were  either  delivered  or  mailed  for  their  place  of  destination 
before  5 o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

A man  by  the  name  of  John  Haggerty,  wiio  resides  in  Frank- 
lin Place,  Philadelphia,  stabbed  his  wile  and  wife’s  sister  on 
Saturday  last,  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxication.  The 
alarm  being  given,  several  citizens  rushed  in,  when  Haggerty 
placing  himself  on  the  stairs  threatened  destruction  to  any  one 
who  should  ascend.  A young  man  made  the  attempt  and  was 
wounded  in  the  face.  Another  seizing  the  opjiortunity  rushed 
behind  Haggerty  and  knocked  him  down  with  a porter  bottle. 
He  was  then  seized  and  conveycii,  covered  with  blood,  before  a 
magistrate,  and  committed  to  p.ison.  Tlie  wounded  persons 
were  said  to  be  doing  well  on  Sunday  morning. 

Charles  Martin  Baker  left  Philadelphia  on  the  19th  ult.  in  the 
3 o’clock  boat,  on  a-visit  to  Baltimore,  in  company  with  a young 
man  named  Wilkins  to  return  the  Monday  following.  W'ilkins 
has  returned  and  represents  that  he  had  not  seen  Baker  since 
the  evening  of  the  2lst  ultimo.  The  latter  is  said  to  have  had 
two  hundred  dollars  with  him.  He  is  a native  of  Marshfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Amos  Kendall  has  been  appointed  agent  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  by  the  secretary  of  the  treas'iiry,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  president,  to  collect  information  Ironi 
the  state  banks  in  the  principal  Atlantic  cities  with  regard  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  deposites  from  the  banitol  the  United  States. 

Melancholy.  Mr.  Joseph  Ingham,  wine  merchant  of  this  city, 
threw  himself  on  Thursday  evening  the  2.5th  ult.  out  of  his 
room  in  the  third  story  in  the  Trernonl  house,  and  fell  up- 
on the  iron  points  of  the  railing  on  the  south  side  of  the  building, 
three  of  which  penetrated  his  side  and  and  back.  He  had  exhi 
bited  for  some  days  symptoms  of  mental  alienation,  in  which 
state  of  mind  he  must  have  taken  the  perilous  leap.  He  was 
alive  last  evening,  but  his  situation  is  extremely  critical. 

[^Boston  Mias. 

Four  prisoners  made  their  escape  from  the  jail  in  Washington 
city  on  the  night  of  the  23d  inst.  by  sawing  out  a part  of  the 
ceiling  and  working  their  way  through  the  roof— a reward  of  one 
hundred  dollars  is  offered  for  their  apprehension. 


An  attempt  was  made  yesterday  by  several  of  the  convicts  in 
the  Maryland  penitentiary,  to  effect  their  escape.  We  learn  that 
three  of  them  succeeded  in  scaling  the  yard  wall,  by  means  of  a 
rake  which  is  used  for  cleansing  the  sewers.  Tliis  they  tasten- 
ed  upon  the  rail  of  the  parapet  and  ascended  the  handle.  One 
of  the  men  leaped  to  the  ground  on  the  ouside  of  the  prison,  but 
was  soon  apprehended  and  returned  by  the  persons  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  other  two  were  taken  on  the  wall,  by  the  officers 
of  the  institution. 

A valuable  salt  spring  has  been  discovered  by  boring  near 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Monongahela  river.  The 
depth  reached  by  this  process  was  627  feet,  and  the  stream  of 
salt  water  rises  to  a height  of  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
earth,  and  at  the  rate  ot' seven  thousand  gallons  in  24  hours.  Of 
strength  sufficient  to  make  twelve  or  fifteen  barrels  of  salt- 

A fire  broke  out  at  Ithica,  N.  Y.  on  the  night  Of  the  14th  ulti- 
mo. The  loss  is  estimateil  at  from  60  to  80,000  dollars;  insurance 
on  the  same  to  the  amount  of  |,‘30,000. 

A postmaster  in  Maine  has  been  fined  by  the  supreme  court  of 
that  state,  ^530  for  the  detention  of  a letter  by  one  of  his  clerks. 

A package  of  ^8,600  was  recently  missing  from  a trunk  at 
Doolittle’s  tavern,  in  Boston,  when  a search  took  place,  and  the 
money  found  between  two  beds,  where,  it  is  presumed,  the  per- 
son entrusted  with  it,  put  it  himself  for  greater  safety. 

An  ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  has  been  invented  by  young 
Liouis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  for  the  firing  of  artillery.  It  affords 
the  important  advantages  of  firing  the  guns  in  the  wetesl  wea- 
ther, without  priming  them,  with  much  greater  expedition  than 
usual,  and  with  perfect  certainty  and  safety.  Experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  country  since  his  arrival,  and  have  complete- 
ly succeeded. 

A visitor  at  Long  Branch,  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  lost 
his  life  on  Monday  last,  by  an  act  of  indiscretion,  which  w’e 
mention  as  a caution  to  others.  After  eating  a hearty  dinner, 
he  foolishly  ran  a race  from  the  boarding  house  to  the  beach. 
He  immediately  stripped,  and  while  in  a state  of  profuse  perspi- 
ration, went  into  the  surf  to  bathe.  In  a few  moments  l.e  was 
seized  with  a cramp  in  the  stomach,  and  though  medical  assist- 
ance was  promptly  tendered  he  dit  d in  the  course  of  the  day. 
The  individual  was  Dr.  Mangus,  a French  gentleman. 

[Phil.  Gazette. 

The  harvest  in  Ohio  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  that  there 
never  was  a greater  promise  of  fruit  in  that  state. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Raleigh  Register  that  a saw  mill  was  erected 
near  London  in  1633,  but  was  afterwards  demolished  in  order 
that  it  might  not  deprive  the  laboring  poor  of  employment. 

The  jail'in  Detroit  has  been  twice  attempted  to  be  set  on  fire, 
of  late.  Suspicion,  says  the  Detroit  Courier,  rests  upon  the 
blacks. 

Two  young  men  by  the  name  of  Jame.s  and  John  Taylor, 
while  engaged  in  blasting  rocks  on  the  23d  instant,  at  a quarry 
near  Port  Deposit,  were  dreadfully  mangled  by  a premature  ex- 
plosion. James  Taylor  survived  but  a few  hours,  and  John  is 
much  hurt,  though  his  wounds  are  not  considered  dangerous. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  will  lose  his  eye  sight. 

Mr.  Parkins,  ex-sheritlofLondon,  against  whom  several  libel 
cases  were  pending  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  tried  on  one 
of  them  last  week.  The  damages  were  laid  at  $25,000.  Mr.  P. 
conducted  his  own  defence  and  was  most  profuse  in  his  abuse. 
The,  Jury  returned  a verdict  of  6 cents  damages. 

The  legislature  of  Georgia  have  passed  a law,  forbidding  the 
employment  of  any  slave  or  free  person  of  color,  as  a composi 
tor,  (type  setter)  in  any  printing  office  in  that  state,  under  a 
penalty  of  $10  for  every  day  during  any  part  of  which  the  said 
black  should  be  thus  unlawfully  employed. 

At  Buffalo,  on  Saturday  the  13th,  a storm  of  wind  and  hail 
destroyed  10  or  12,000  lights  of  glass,  beside  blowing  tiown  some 
old  buildings  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town.  The  weather  is  said 
there  to  be  “remarkably  cold  for  the  season.” 

The  Mississippi  state  bonds  to  the  amount  of$l,500,000,  bear- 
ing .six  per  cent,  interest,  from  the  1st  of  March  last,  redeema- 
ble in  thirty  three  years,  have  been  purchased  at  1 13^  per  cent, 
by  Messrs.  Prime,  Ward,  King  & Co.,  T.  Biddle  & Cot,  S.  & M. 
Allen,  J.  D.  Beers  &.  Co.  and  others. 
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FOREIGN -NEWS. 

From  London  and  Paris  papers  of  the  \4th  to  24ilA  of  June. 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  on  the  13th  June,  broiiglu  before  the  house  of 
commons,  in  a speech  of  great  length,  the  propositions  of  govern- 
ment for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company. 

The  following  resolutions  have  been  adopted  in  the  house  of 
commons  on  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slaveiy  in  the  British 
colonies,  the  second  resolution  passed  by  a vote  of286  to  77, 

“1.  That  immediate  and  effectual  measures  be  tuketi  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  colonies,  under  such 
provision.*  for  regulating  the  condition  of  the  negroes  as  may 
combine  their  welfare  with  the  interests  of  the  proprietors. 

“2.  J'hat  it  is  expedient  that  all  children  born  after  the  passr 
ing  of  any  act,  or  who  shall  be  under  the  age  of  six  years  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  any  act  of  parliament  for  this  purpose,  be 
declared  free:  subject  nevertheless,  to  such  temporary  restric- 
tions as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  their  support  and  main- 
tenance. 

“3.  That  all  persons  now  slave.s  shall  be  registered  as  appren- 
ticed laborers,  and  acquire  thereby  all  rights  and  privileges  of 
freemen;  subject  to  the  restriction  of  laboring,  under  condition 
for  a time  to  be  fixed  by  parliament,  for  their  present  owners. 
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“4.  TImt,  towards  the  compensation  of  tlie  proprietors,  liis 
majesty  is  enaliled  to  grant  to  tliein  a sum  not  exceeding 
£-20,000,000  sterling,  to  be  appropriated  as  parliament  shall  di- 

^^“5.  That  his  majesty  be  enabled  to  defray  any  such  expense 
as  he  may  incur  in  establishing  an  efficient  stipendiary  niagis- 
tracy  in  tiie  ccdonies,  and  in  aiding  the  local  legislatures  in  pio- 
viding  upon  liberal  and  comprehensive  pi inciples  for  the  reli- 
gious and  moral  education  ol  the  negro  population  to  be  eman- 
cipated.” 

House  of  lor<h.  East  hvHa  charter.  Lord  Ellenborongh  in- 
quired how  the  (|iiesiion  on  the  above  subject  was  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  honsi'.^ 

Earl  Grey— by  means  of  resolutions. 

Lord  Ellcnborom'h  then  inquired  if  a similar  course  was  to 
be  pursued  rcspeciiiii:  the  West  India  measure.’ 

Earl  (irev  said  re.-olniimi.s  had  already  been  proposed  in  the 
other  liouse,  and  that  a bill  founded  thereon  would  follow. 

'I'lio  house,  on  the  l-itli  of  June,  went  into  committee  on  the 
Irish  lithe  act,  when  lord  Allliorp  proposed  a resolution  to  ihe 
etl'ect  that  an  advance  should  be  made  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
in  lieu  of  all  arrears  of  tithes  in  1831,  1832  and  1833,  and  that 
the  money  should  be  rejiaid  by  a lainl  tax  on  those  lands  tor 
which  the'  tithes  were  in  arrear.  , 

The  plan  of  the  government  as  stated  by  llie  chancellor  ot  toe 
exchequer,  witli  regard  to  the  tithes  in  arrear,  is  to  stop  their 
exaction  to  grant  a sum  of  money  to  the  clergy  in  lieu  thereol, 
which  is  to  be  refiaid  to  the  government  by  a tax  upon  the  land 
liable  to  the  pavment  of  tithes,  but  which  have  not  been  paid. 
This  will  shift  t'lie  burthen  from  the  tenant  to  the  landlord.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  took  part  in  the  discu-s.-ion,  as  also  did  Mr.  O’Con- 
nell, of  course.  'I’he  first  proposition  submitted  by  lord  Althorp 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  debate  upon  the  other  resolutions  was 
adjourned  over. 

“It  is  said  that  hi.s  majesty,  as  the  head  of  the  church,  has 
addressed  a strong  letter  of  remonstrance,  through  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  the  bench  of  bishops,  and  esfiecmlly  to 
the  six  or  seven,  who  distinguished  themselves  by  their  vote 
on  the  Portuguese  question,  relative  to  their  conduct  under  the 
present  critical  circumstances  of  the  nation,  expressing  his  sur- 
prise that  they  should  expose  themselves  to  the  imputation  of 
acting  from  selfish  and  worldly  motives,  sacrificing  all  claim  to 
the  respectof  the  religious  community,  and  exposing  the  church 
to  the  danger  of  losing  its  influence,  by  their  being  ultimately 
driven  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  from  their  seats  in  parlia- 
ment, if  their  votes,  as  spiritual  peers,  were  not  regulated  by 
more  discretion  and  attention  to  the  signs  of  the  times!” 

It  is  stated  in  the  London  Times  that  the  tory  peerage,  aided 
by  the  bishops,  will  make  another  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
Grey  ministry  by  defeating  the  Irish  church  reform  bill,  which 
it  is  feared  can  only  be  defeated  by  the  creation  of  new  peers,  as 
the  majority  of  the  tory  party  in  the  upper  house  cannot  amount 
to  less  than  fifty.  The  king  is  said  to  be  averse  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  O’Connell  had  given  notice  that  he  should  bring  forward 
a motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  union. 

On  the  same  day,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s Ouakers’  and  Moravians’  affirmation  bill,  the  bishop  of 
London  took  occasion  to  make  some  remarks  upon  the  want  of 
solemnity  in  the  administration  of  oaths  in  that  country,  and 
the  unnecessary  use  of  those  solenm  obligations.  The  right  rev. 
prelate  said  that  he  considered  that  nine- tenths  of  the  municipal 
oaths  ought  to  be  aholislied,  and  a simple  affirmation  substitut- 
ed; he  also  objected  to  administering  oaths  to  persons  not  of 
age,  except  in  judicial  eases,  and  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention 
to  direct  the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  subject  in  the  next 
session. 

The  lord  chancellor  and  lord  Bexley  fully  concurred  in  the 
views  of  the  bishop  of  London. 

In  the  house  of  commons,  Mr.  Tennyson  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  move  a call  of  the  house  on  the  2d  of  July,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  expediency  of  triennial  parliaments. 

Mr.  Ewart,  on  the  same  day,  presented  a petition  from  the 
merchants  and  sliip  owners  of  Liverpool,  praying  for  the  re- 
moval of  all  restrictions  upon  the  importaiion  of  sugar  for  the 
purpose  of  refining.  The  pelilions  stated  that  the  exports  of 
British  manufactures  and  produce  to  Brazil,  St.  Domingo,  Cuba, 
&c.  exceetl  by  five  fold  those  to  our  West  India  colonies,  witli 
afield  for  unlimited  extension,  whilst  our  imports  admitled  to 
consumption  from  those  countries  do  not  amount  to  one  fourth 
the  value  of  our  e.\[)orts.  'J'he  petilioners  estimated  the  loss  to 
the  revenue  and  eommeree  of  the  coniilry  by  the  present  re- 
strictive sy.slem,  of  hoiinlies  aeliially  paid  out  of  the  treasury, 
by  indirect  taxation,  by  the  restraint  upon  the  consumption,  arid 
upon  the  exten-inn  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  at  fullv 
£.5.000,000,  anniially. 

Mr.  I’reyei  luovi  ii  for  leave  to  hrin<r  in  a bill  to  repeal  the 
corn  laws.  lie  wa<  seconded  by  Mr.  Ilumc.  The  motion  was 
rejected  by  a majority  of25. 

JjonAon.  .hnie  -Jt.  'riie  state  of  the  markets  for  the  princifial 
fllaplr.  article.s  ol  iraile  and  commerce,  is  exceeilinaly  favorable, 
null  prices  have  Mrenerally  advanced.  'J'he  spirit  of  speculation 
and  confidence  in  Ihe  future  condition  of  trade  has  revived,  and 
business  to  a great  extent  is  doing  in  neaily  all  the  articles.’ 

Cotton.  A week  of  heavier  business  has  not  occurred  in  the 
lAverpool  cotton  market  for  some  time.  On  one  day  10,000 
bags  were  sold.  We  are  not  authorised,  by  any  communication 
we  have  seen,  to  state  that  they  arc  overrunning  business  in  the 


manufacturing  districts,  but  we  apprehend  that  to  he  the  case, 
and  are  desirous  therefore  of  throwing  out  a warning  hint  upon 
the  subject,  because  we  think  the  extraordinary  activity  of  the 
cotton  market  would  not  continue,  if  manufacturers  were  pay- 
ing due  attention  to  the  demand. 

Ireland  still  remains  in  a highly  excited  condition  on  account 
of  the  collection  of  tithes,  and  in  many  instances  of  late  the 
civil  authority  have  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  large  tlelacb- 
menls  of  the  military  to  their  aid. 

FRANCE. 

Prince  Talleyrand  had  sold  his  splendid  collection  of  paint- 
ings preparatory  to  his  leaving  London  for  Paris,  which  was  to 
have  taken  place  on  the  20th  of  June.  It  was  confidently  be- 
lieved that  he  would  not  return  again  as  ambassador. 

The  duchess  of  Berri  had  been  liberated  and  taken  her  de- 
parture for  Palermo,  accompanied  by  general  Bugeaud,  a nurse 
and  her  child.  . 

In  France  a discovery  has  been  made  of  the  existence  of  a 
secret  tribunal  of  the  most  appalling  description,  and  which 
seeeins  to  have  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  sacred  velime 
of  Wesiplialia.  it  was  instituted  by  the  Italian  refugees  in 
France,  and  has  led  to  the  most  horrible  assassinations.  It 
serves  to  shew  that  the  friends  of  Italian  freedom,  like  the 
friends  of  liberty  every  where  else,  are  injured  and  discredited 
by  weak,  furious  and  unprincipled  partisans. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  on  the  18th  ult.  M. 
Benjamin  Delessert  said  that  be  was  charged  by  the  committee, 
and  intrusted  with  the  examination  of  the  bill  relative  to  the 
treaty  witli  the  United  States,  to  express  its  regret  that  the  late 
period  of  the  session  at  which  the  bill  had  been  presented,  and 
the  numerous  important  points  involved  in  the  examination, 
rendered  it  impossible  to  make  the  report  this  session:  but  the 
committee  was  most  anxious  that  a treaty  should  be  terminated 
which  preserved  the  commercial  relations  so  highly  important 
to  the  interests  of  sueh  old  allies  as  France  and  the  U.  Slates. 

Gen.  Lafayette  thus  spoke: — The  rapidity,  gentlemen,  of  our 
work,  and  the  sentiment  of  a double  duty,  impel  me  to  say  a 
few  words.  An  American  tieaty  (exclamation  from  the  centre) 
was  laid  before  you,  with  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  1 do  not  mean  to  dwell  upon 
tlie  various  causes  of  delay  tliat  have  supervened,  but  will  con- 
fine myself  to  what  was  presented  to  you  the  other  day  by  the 
minister  of  finance.  I will  not  either,  gentlemen,  expatiate 
upon  the  sentiments  of  national  honor  and  justice,  or  of  whai 
is  becoming  tow'ards  a friendly  nation — the  only  one,  which,  in 
1814  and  1815,  did  not  unite  with  our  enemies;  and  if  she  had 
done  it,  be  it  said  in  passing,  her  claims  would  long  since  have 
been  liquidated,  as  were  tho.se  of  all  hostile  powers.  I will  add, 
that  if  she  had  even  consented  that  a third  power,  England, 
for  instance,  should  lake  charge  of,  and  urge  these  claims,  every 
thing  would  liave  been  settled  long  ago;  but  she  would  not  pre- 
sent herself  as  an  enemy,  and  preferred  to  wait  till  she  could, 
as  a friend,  urge  her  claims.  Nor  will  I enlarge  upon  a great 
interest,  the  greatest  of  our  maritime  interests,  that  of  the  liber- 
ty of  the  seas,  though,  as  we  cannot  place  any  great  reliance 
upon  that  coalition  which  occurred  during  the  American  war, 
between  the  squadrons  of  Russia,  Spain,  Holland  and  our  own, 

I think  that  a union  of  our  naval  forces  with  those  of  America, 
without  meaning  to  prejudge  jiossible  circumstances,  is  the  true 
plan  of  securing  the  liberty  of  the  seas.  I will  merely  occupy 
}’our  attention  concerning  a commercial  interest  of  great  ur- 
gency. 

1 regret  that  our  honorable  colleague.  M.  Pulcheron,  is  not 
here,  as  he  might  repeat  to  you  the  estimates  he  made  for  me 
the  other  day.  The  oily  of  Lyons  alone  (1  cite  but  a single  ex- 
ample) carried  on  with  tbe  United  States  a commerce  of  .55  mil- 
lions of  francs:  Since  the  ti  eaty  made  by  the  good  will  of  the 

United  States,  this  commerce  is  worth  80  millions,  and  it  will 
be  100  millions  by  the  1st  January  next.  I might  also  speak  of 
what  the  chamber  of  commerce  of  Havre  has  written  to  one  of 
our  colleagues;  I might  dwell  upon  the  interests  of  the  wine 
growing  departments:  but  I confine  myself  to  tlie  single  obser- 
vation, that  if  the  treaty  is  not  decided  on  at  this  session,  it  is 
to  he  feared  that  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  American  congress  in 
December  next,  ineasure.s  may  be  taken,  in  view  of  the  neglect 
on  our  part,  to  re'ilace  things  where  they  wore  before  the  treaty. 
I leave  you  to  judge  of  the  inconvenience  of  such  a course  to 
our  commerce. 

With  these  short  remarks,  which  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
would,  if  he  were  present,  sustain,  as  not  long  since  he  told  me 
he  would,  1 will  merely  reply,  in  advance,  to  one  objection  that 
may  he  made,  that  in  this  matter  I spetik  as  a good  American. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  a title  of  which  I am  proud — it  is  a title  dear 
to  my  heort — lint  no  one,  I itmigine,  will  allege  that  I have  ever 
been  a bad  Frenchman. 

I ask,  tlierefore,  fliat  this  question  may  have  an  early  place  in 
the.  firders  of  the  day,  so  that  j on  may  discuss  it  before  the  close 
of  the  session;' and  iny  adviee,  if  I may  be  permitted  to  use  such 
a term,  is,  that  iifter  sneii  examination  as  is  proper,  the  great 
interests  above  alluded  to  be  not  lost  sialit  of. 

The  mini'ler  of  foreign  affairs  said  that  the  government  was 
most  anxious  for  tlie  immediate  discussion  and  adoption  of  the 
treiiiy.  The  delay  in  preseming  the  bill  to  the  chambers  arose 
from  the  difficulty  of  collecting  all  the  documents  necessary  for 
the  elucidation  of  a treaty  by  which  a final  adjustment  was 
made  of  tran.sactions  extending  over  a period  of  more  than  20 
years.  Even  now,  some  of  these  documents  had  not  come  over 
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from  America,  but  lie  hoped  before  the  next  session  the  commit- 
tee would  be  iu  possession  ol  every  information. 

Count  Jaubcrt  considered  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  logo 
forth  to  the  world,  and  particularly  to  tiie  United  States,  that 
the  chamber  was  prepared  to  adopt  blindly  a treaty  involving 
the  payment  of  so  large  a sum  of  money  as  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  United  States.  The  interests  of  the  country  required  that 
every  point  connected  with  the  treaty  should  be  minutely  exa- 
mined, and  from  the  feelings  of  distrust  which  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  had  excited  in  many  members  of  the  chambers,  he 
had  no  doubt  it  would  be  so. 

M.  Mauguin  animadverted  on  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
the  chamber  or  the  committee  could  have  formed  any  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject,  when  the  minister  himself  had  just  told 
them  that  all  the  necessary  documents  wore  not  collected. 

The  minister  for  foreign  afl’airs  observed  that  all  the  most  im- 
portant documents  were  in  the  hands  of  the  committee.  Those 
which  were  to  coiiie  would  be  useful  as  explanatory  documents, 
but  were  not  of  primary  importance. 

Other  hon.  deputies  demanded  to  be  heard,  but  the  chamber, 
which  had  for  some  time  shown  strong  marks  of  impatience  at 
this  episodal  discussion,  called  loudly  for  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  president  said  that  as  no  question  was  before  the  cham- 
ber, the  discussion  could  not  be  allowed  to  be  carrie.d  further; 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  chamber  was  perfectly  understood; 
no  treaty  which  req^uired  the  assent  of  the  legislature  for  the 
means  of  carrying  it  into  execution  could  be  considered  as  even 
provisionally  susceptible  of  being  carried  into  execution  until 
that  assent  was  given.  The  question  was,  therefore,  entirely 
open,  and  nothing  which  had  passed  could  prejudge  the  opinion 
which  the  chamber  might  hereafter  come  to  on  the  treaty.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  chamber  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  budget 
of  ways  and  means  for  the  year  1834. 

In  the  session  of  the  chamber  of  the  10th,  gen.  Lafayette  took 
occasion  to  complain  of  the  continuance  of  the  slave  trade,  even 
under  the  protection  of  the  tri-color  flag. 

The  minister  of  the  marine  replied,  that  since  1830,  not  a sin- 
gle instance  had  existed  of  the  French  flag  having  covered  the 
slave  trade;  but  Spanish  and  Portusuese  vessels,  engaged  in  the 
slave  trade,  had  disguised  themselves  under  French  colors,  in 
order  to  avail  themsedves  of  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  French 
vessels  from  the  search  of  English  men  of  war;  but  this  would 
not  again  occur,  as  with  the  express  object  of  putting  an  end  to 
the  slave  trade,  a new  convention  had  been  made  between 
France  and  England,  for  the  mutual  right  of  search  in  certain 
seas. 

A statue  of  Napoleon  is  about  to  be  erected  upon  the  column 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  formed  of  the  cannon  taken  from  the 
enemy  in  his  victorious  campaigns;  and  the  workman  are  alrea- 
dy engaged  in  raising  the  scaffolding. 

SPAIN. 

A private  letter  from  Madrid  states  that  in  consequence  of  a 
discovery  that  the  troops  and  civil  authorities  in  Cadiz  being 
devoted  to  the  queen’s  party,  the  garrison  of  the  city  had  been 
suddenly  changed,  and  the  persons  appointed  to  office  by  the 
queen  suspended.'  It  was  also  stated  that  a Spanish  army  to 
co-operate  with  that  of  Don  Miguel  had  been  ordered  to  be  col- 
lected on  the  frontiers  of  Portugal. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

At  the  opening  of  the  chambers  on  the  7tli  of  June,  the  king 
of  Belgium  announced  from  the  throne  that  events  of  great  im- 
portance to  Belgium  had  taken  place;  that  France  and  England, 
according  to  their  engagements  had  taken  possession  of  the  for- 
tress which  threatened  one  of  the  finest  Belgian  cities.  That  a 
convention  had  been  concluded  by  the  same  powers  which 
would  put  Belgium  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  ad- 
vantage attached  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November,  without 
taking  from  her  those  portions  of  territory,  the  separation  of 
which  would  be  always  felt  as  a painful  sacrifice.  He  would 
take  care  that,  in  the  arrangements  with  Holland  none  of  the 
rights  of  Belgium  should  be  infringed. 

A partial  disarming  was  to  take  place,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
expenditures  without  weakening  the  organization  of  the  army. 

He  announced  that  the  government  would  now  be  able  to  di- 
rect unremitting  attention  to  the  internal  melioration  of  the 
country — to  the  fostering  of  its  manufactures  and  commerce. 

He  also  stated  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  United  States 
the  most  favorable  stipulations  for  one  of  liie  most  important 
branches  of  manufacture. 

The  government  bad  felt  the  necessity  of  giving  a new  im- 
pulse to  the  public  works,  and  he  commended  a plan  to  the 
chambers  for  a grand  communication  from  the  sea  and  the 
Scheldt  to  the  Neuse  and  the  Rhine. 

Accounts  fiorn  Rotterdam  state,  that  great  preparations  are 
making  tb.ere  to  receive  the  prisoners  coming  from  France. 
King  William  and  all  his  court  will  be  present  to  welcome  their 
return.* 

From  Brussels,  advices  have  been  received  to  the  23d  of 
June.  Among  the  topics  of  discussion  was  the  appropriation 
of  money  to  construct  an  iron  rail  road,  to  commence  at  Ma- 
lii\es,  (wliich  is  between  Brussels  atid  Antwerp,)  and  directed  to 
Verviers  by  way  of  Louvain,  Tirlemont  atid  Liege,  with  branch- 
es to  Brussels,  Antwerp  and  Ostend.  For  this  purpose  it  was 
proposed  to  contract  a loan  of  eighteen  millions  of  francs. 

PORTUGAL. 

A letter  from  Valtango  of  the  30th  of  May  states,  that  the  bat- 
teries had  almost  incessantly  continued  to  fire  upon  the  city  of 


Oporto  since  the  16th,  which  had  suffered  considerably.  De- 
sertions were  frequent  from  Don  Pedro’s  army,  chiefly  French- 
men. 3'he  fort  of  Ervilho  had  been  completely  silenced.  Don 
Pedro  had  dismissed  twelve  officers  and  two  quarter-masters 
from  the  marine  brigade.  The  marquis  of  Palmello  and  Mr. 
Mendizabel  had  reached  Oporto  with  reinforcements  for  Don 
Pedro’s  army.  Captain  Napier  had  arrived  to  take  command  of 
the  fleet.  It  is  stated  on  what  is  called  a respectable  source, 
that  a very  satisfactory  understanding  exi.sts  between  the  king 
and  earl  Grey  on  the  subject  of  Portugal,  and  that  in  the  event 
of  the  constitutional  forces  marching  on  Lisbon,  they  will  meet 
with  a degree  of  support  from  this  country  which  was  hardly  to 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
agents  of  Don  Pedro  had  to  contend  here,  owing  to  the  convic- 
tion on  the  minds  of  ministers  of  the  hostility  of  the  majority 
of  the  house  of  peers  to  the  constitutional  cause  of  Portugal. 
Arrangements  have,  we  are  informed,  been  already  made  to  se- 
cure the  pacification  of  Portugal.  They  are  dependent,  it  is 
true,  on  certain  contingencies,  but  little  doubt  is  entertained  on 
the  subject. 

Despatches  had  been  received  at  Paris  from  Madrid  by  the 
government,  apprising  it  that  the  king  of  Spain  has  refused 
to  acknowledge  Donna  Maria,  the  queen  of  Portugal,  although 
the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  London  had  put  this  condition  to  their 
consent  to  the  abolition  of  the  salique  law,  and  to  their  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  princess  of  Asturias,  as  heiress  to  the 
throne  of  Spain.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  envoys  of 
France  and  England  would  protest  against  the  holding  of  the 
cortes,  and  against  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  those  which  it 
would  consecrate. 

RUSSIA. 

The  czar  received  that  portion  of  his  troops,  at  Dunaberg  on 
the  31st,  which  were  under  the  command  of  count  Pahlen.  He 
lias  also  visited  a number  of  fortifications  that  have  been  re- 
cently erected.  The  numerous  new  public  buildings  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  are  proceeding  rapidly.  But  no  works  of  art — no 
splendid  dome,  or  costly  towers,  can  relieve  him  from  the  exe- 
cration which  his  conduct  has  justly  drawn  upon  him,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Poles. 

A letter  from  Warsaw,  in  March,  states,  that  by  order  of  the 
czar,  prince  Paskewitsch  has  declared  to  respectable  mothers 
(now  bereaved  of  their  sons)  that  should  they  be  discovered  to 
have  written  to  their  exiled  children,  they  would  be  publicly 
w'hipped  in  the  public  market  place. 

AFFAIRS  OF  THE  EAST. 

It  is  staled  from  Constantinople,  May  28th,  that  Ibrahim  pa- 
cha has  really  commenced  his  retreat,  and  preparations  were 
making  in  the  Russian  camp  which  indicated  the  speedy  with- 
drawal of  the  troops.  The  official  news  that  the  Egyptian  army 
had  actually  commenced  its  retreat,  arrived  at  the  Turkish  ca- 
pital on  the  27th.  The  reis  eff’endi  immediately  cormniinicated 
it  to  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  count  Orloff  repeated  his  de- 
claration that  the  Russian  army  should  retire  so  soon  as  he  was 
certain  that  the  Arabs  really  had  retreated. 

— *»«©  © g«««’-  ' 

TOMB  OF  KOSCIUSKO. 

From  the  Swiss  Patriot. 

Soleure,  Switzerland.  At  a short  distance  from  Soleure,  on 
the  high  road  to  Lucerne,  is  situated  the  village  of  Zukwill. 
It  is  there,  in  the  vicinity  of  a chapel,  that  repose  the  remains 
of  Kosciusko. 

Kosciusko!  At  this  revered  name  Poland  should  arise  and 
threaten  the  tyrants  oppressing  the  land  of  liberty.  At  this 
very  name  the  glorious  achievements  of  a great  general  burst 
on  our  minds. 

On  the  3d  of  May,  25  Poles  irroceeded  from  Soleure  in  mili- 
tary procession  to  Zukwill,  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  altar 
of  the  Almighty,  to  salute  the  ashes  of  an  illustrious  country- 
man, and  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  constitution  grant- 
ed on  the  3d  of  May,  1792,  to  the  people  of  Poland. 

The  sun  gave  the  light  of  its  glorious  rays  to  the  noble  rem- 
nant of  a nation  as  illustrious  as  unfortunate. 

The  hospital  chaplain,  M.  Saaner,  was  at  Zukwill  to  give  his 
pious  assistance  to  the  noble  refugees. 

The  religious  ceremony  over,  the  Poles  left  the  temple,  and 
knelt  before  the  tomb  containing  the  ashes  of  Kosciusko.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  on 
seeing  the  heroes  of  Grochen  and  Ostralensky  bathing  with 
their  tears  the  stone  containing  the  ashes  of  the  hero  of  Poland, 
and  swearing  to  march  in  his  footsteps.  Perhaps  at  that  very 
moment  the  vile  slaves  of  despotism  were  insulting  with  their 
sardonic  grin  the  unfortunate  Poles  who,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Frozen  ocean,  are  painfully  eating  the  bread  of  slavery. 

A Polish  officer,  in  his  mother  tongue,  briefly  mentions  the 
deeds  performed  by  Kosciusko  in  behalf  of  his  country,  and 
gives  out  that  noble  warrior  as  the  model  they  are  to  imitate. 
“Poland,”  says  he  “is  not  yet  annihilated;  wheresoever  beats  a 
Polish  heart,  still  exists  the  nationality  of  Poland.”  He  then, 
in  French,  stated  his  satisfaction  at  being  able  to  speak  of 
liberty  in  the  land  of  freedom;  and  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  his 
countrymen,  his  thanks  to  a nation  that  has  given  them  wel- 
come and  entered  into  their  pain  and  suffering.  And — like  the 
people  who  always  turned  their  eyes  towards  Sion — the  children 
of  Poland  turned  their  faces  towards  the  north,  and  saluted 
their  country  from  afar. 

An  inhabitant  of  Soleure  replied  to  this  speech;  he  expressed 
the  wish  of  the  Swiss  population:  union,  fraternity,  liberty  and 
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devotediitiss  for  those  who  h:iv(3  shed  their  l)lood  in  the  defence 

"V'lnH^erinin.Ttcd  a ceremony  which  aflected  deeply  the  nu- 
merous spectators  it  Inid  called  toiieiher. 

— 

'PiiK  nRrri.sii  vvi'].'i'i’  iMmEs. 

We  insert  below  a table  showin-r  tlie  p„|,nl.'.tion,  with  the  an- 
nual aiimnnt  of  produce  and  of  the  exports  and  imports,  ol  eaidi 
of  the  Rriti..h  West  India  colonies,  drawn  Irom  doeiiments  laid 
before  the  llritish  parliament.  It  will  be  apparent  Irom  this 
statement,  how  completely  the  produce,  and  eonseipteii i ly  t he 
properiv  of  these  islands  is  dependent  on  slave  labor.  J he 
number  of  slaves  is  nearly  ten  times  that  of  the  white  popula- 
tion, and  the  colored  |)er.sons  out  niiniber  the  whites  in  the  pio- 
portion  of  one  and  a htilf  to  one.  IBoUon  Daily  Jidv. 


A STAl-KMENT 

Of  the  populalian,  produce  avd  imports  and  exports  o f the  British 
ff'esf  Indies,  compiled,  from  official  document: 
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T[IE  GLORY  OF  THE  OHUROH. 

The  following,  from  a late  English  paper,  is  not  over-colored. 
But  the  English  church  is  not  worse  than  other  established 
churches,  in  its  principle,  though  more  onerous  in  its  o|)eration, 
but  yet  more  tolerant — provided  always,  the  pecuniary  requisi- 
tions are  duly  complied  with! 


MODERN  BISHOP  OF  THF,  ESTABUSIIED  OIIORCH  OF  ENGI.AND. 

But  what  are  the  labors,  watchings,  fastings,  perils  and  diffi- 
culties of  our  baron  bishops.?  'I'hese  holy  men,  perhaps,  pass 
many  a sleepless  ni<;ht  in  the  first  stage  of  their  e.xaltafion,  by 
what  possible  means  they  may  escape  from  Llaiidaff  or  Bristol, 
or  some  other  poor  see,  with  %\'hich  tlie.y  find  themselves  dis- 
agreeably saddled.  By  dint  of  voting  and  jobbing  in  the  hoii-e 
of  lords,  the  successor  of  the  a(iosiles  finds  Ins  prospects  bright 
en  a little;  for,  after  infinite  exertions  of  soul  and  body,  he  is 
traii'lated  to  Exeter,  peradveiiliire;  whereby  his  apostolical 
pocket  is  n-plenished  with  a greater  number  of  orthodox  giii 
neas.  But  not  in  Exeter  is  the  godly  m in  at  ease;  he  is  smit 
with  a love  of  multiplication,  and  letter  after  letter  is  written  to 
bis  patron  and  the  minister,  urging  the  necessity  of  a more  ad- 
vantageous tran-l.ilion.  In  the  course  of  time  Winchester  or 
Durham  is  vacant— then  do  all  the  eagles  gather  together  to  the 
carcase;  loud  are  the  screams  of  the  aposiolictil  vultures,  and 
the  dismay  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  to  know  how  to  sa 
lisfy  .so  much  pious  voracity;  at  last,  after  undergoing  the  threats 
of  a dozen  great  lords,  each  eager  for  his  own  client,  the  pre- 
mier makes  selection  of  the  hero  of  this  picture,  and  crowns  his 
hopes  with  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  a year,  and  all  the 


, gorgeous  dignities  of  the  Durham  episcopacy.  After  this,  sureiy 
the  man  of  God  is  contented  at  last.?  By  no  means,  he  ha.s  sons 
and  daughters  not  a few,  and  nephews  very  numerous.  For  all 
these  there  mu.-t  be  accuninlatcd  a store  of  good  things  full  of 
marrow;  the  eldest  son  is  to  be  the  head  of  the  family;  for  him, 
theiidore,  the  pailiainent  and  the  regular  course  of  parliamenta- 
ry jobbing  is  open;  but  for  his  younger  brotliers  the  church  must 
ojieii  her  nurse  like  arms,  and  pour  upon  them  a shower  of  be- 
nefices. My  lord  bishop  speedily  sends  forth  from  his  liberal 
mil  a deluge  ol'  golden  prebends,  livings,  arch-deacouries,  resi- 
di'iitaries,  (irecentorships,  ehaiicerie.'.  sub  deaneries,  perpetual 
ciuiu'ies,  fellowships,  mastershiiis  and  vicarage. 

Bishop  Toniline  bequeathed  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds 
to  his  family,  already  well  enriched  with  episcopal  munificence. 

BRITISH  WES'? INDIA  TRADE. 

Though  there  is  nothing  really  new,  or  extraordinary,  in  the 
facts  stated  below — (for  every  one  who  knetv  any  thing  about 
the  matter  knew  that  they  would  happen),  we  give  them  a 
place;  only  requesting  that  our  readers  will  refer  to  what  we 
said  about  the  “recovery  of  the  West  India  trade,”  at  the  time 
when  it  was  ^‘■recovered!” 

From  the  New  i'ork  Daily  Advertiser. 

We  had  occasion  a few  days  since  to  notice  this  subject; 
since  winch  we  liave  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
more  particularly  w'ith  facts,  and  find  that  the  injury  done  to 
American  commerce,  is  much  greater  than  we  ajiprehended, 
Qwitig  to  the  great  facilities  afforded  to  the  provinces.  It  is  a 
fact  that  English  vessels  are  constantly  arriving  here,  from  the 
British  West  India  Islands,  with  rum,  molasses,  &c.  wliich  they 
discharge,  and  take  in  return  cargoes  of  beef,  pork,  flour  and 
other  articles,  proceed  to  Yarmouth,  Halifax  or  any  other  port 
in  the  province,  lie  along  side  of  the  wharf  tw’enty-four  hours  in 
some  cases,  roll  out  a few  barrels  into  store,  give  a nominal 
bond  that  the  cargo  shall  be  landed  in  a British  island,  and  then 
proceed  wn  their  voyage  of  destination,  where  they  discharge 
lUeir  enrgo  free  of  all  duly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  detention 
by  taking  this  circuitous  route  i.s  not  on  an  average  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  days  longer  than  to  proceed  direct  from  this  port. 
The  extra  expense  would  be  on  a vessel  whose  disbursements 
are  400  dollars  a month,  for  15  days,  200  dollars;  to  this  may  be 
added  some  little  extra  pilotage,  and  perhaps  help,  half  per  cent, 
extra  premium,  which,  on  ten  thousand  dollars,  would  be  fifty 
dollars.  The  whole  difference  may  be  set  down  at  three  hun- 
dred dollars.  An  American  vessel  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
tons  burthens,  will  take  about  fifteen  hundred  bbls.  say  five 
hundred  bbls.  ot  beef,  five  hundred  of  pork,  and  five  hundred  of 
flour.  'Bhe  duty  on  beef  and  pork  in  an  English  island  i.s  stated 
to  be  five  dollars  a barrel,  making  five  thousand  dollars;  the 
duty  on  flour,  calculating  the  difference  of  currency,  one  and  a 
half  dollars  a barrel,  or  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  making 
the  whole  duty  on  these  articles  alone,  which  is  a very  mode- 
rate cargo,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which 
must  be  paid  by  the  American  bottom.  The  British  cargo  is 
admitted  free  of  duty,  consequently  pays  nothing,  and  is  subject 
only  to  the  before  rnentif)ned  detention  of  about  fifteen  days, 
which  may  be  set  down,  as  before  stated,  at  about  three  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Thus  the  American  vessel  would  have  to  pay  ^5,750 

British  .300 

Difference  ^5,450 

Now  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  trade,  knows  that 

this  difference  alone  is  a much  greater  profit  Uv.'.u  is  usually 
made  in  a West  India  voyage.  In  fact  the  British  vessel  would 
be  making  a handsome  business,  if  she  cleared  ,<|2,4.50  a voyage, 
while  the  American  owners  would  be  loosing  three  thousand 
dollars  a voyage.  We  have  taken  a vessel  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  tons,  when  it  is  known  that  much  larger  vessels  are  en- 
gaged in  the  trade,  we  have  also  taken  these  articles  when  it  is 
well  known  that  many  more  might  be  enumerated.  We  have, 
however,  taken  a case  within  compass  for  the  sake  of  being 
easily  understood.  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  number  of 
British  vessels  arrivins  here  is  constantly  increasing.?  Is  it  at 
all  surprising  that  the  trade  has  nearly  all  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  merchant.  How  can  it  be  expected  to  be  other- 
wise. Can  American  industry,  enterprise  and  skill,  pursue  a 
trade  against  all  these  disadvantages.?  We  presume  no  one  will 
pretend  that  it  can  he  done. 

If  we  take  another  view  of  the  case  it  is  equally  fatal  to  the 
American  interest.  Formerly  the  large  British  West  Indiamen 
went  out  from  Enaland  to  the  islands  in  ballast,  depending  on 
return  carjtoes  of  sugar,  rum,  coffee.  Sic.  On  the  voyage  out, 
as  the  vessels  were  empty,  they  earned  no  freight.  Now  the 
vessels  come  out  to  Nova  Scotia,  with  passengers  and  some 
bulky  articles  which  earn  a fair  freight,  then  take  in  a cargo  of 
Picton  or  Sidney  coal  for  New  York,  and  thereby  earn  a second 
freight;  here  fake  in  a cargo  of  provisions,  touch  at  th*  provin- 
ces, and  proceed  to  the  i-lands;  or  take  in  a cargo  of  lumber  and 
proceed  din-ct— thereby  earning  three  freights,  where  they  for- 
merly got  nothing,  and  then  be  at  the  desired  port,  ready  to  take 
a home  cargo  at  a high  rate.  Whichever  view  we  take  of  it. 
wherever  we  turn,  we  see  the  American  vessels  entirely  and 
effectually  cut  off’ from  a trade  which  has  the  name  of  being  free 
and  recitirocal. 

In  the  first  commencement  of  this  trade,  before  the  route  was 
taken  to  the  provinces,  for  the  purpose  of  turning  good  Duchess 
county  pork  into  pork  raised  in  the  provinces,  merely  by  a cer- 
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tificate,  and  when  provisions  were  taken  from  here,  and  the 
duty  paid,  the  Britisli  vessels  in  part,  after  earning  two  freights 
from  England,  and  being  on  their  way  out  to  the  islands,  began 
to  take  freiglit  at  50  cents  a barrel,  and  even  35.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  onr  own  vessels,  unable  to  carry  freight  out 
and  home  for  25  cents  a barrel,  were  driven  immediately  out  of 
tlie  trade,  and  have  never  returned  to  it.  They  could  not  com- 
pete with  vessels  which  had  earned  two  fieights  already,  and 
had  a high  freight  waiting  for  them  for  England  the  instant  they 
reached  the  islands. 

How  differently  did  this  trade  stand  before  this  arrangement. 
Then,  although  the  trade  was  prohibited,  the  American  vessels 
enjoyed  the  whole  without  any  interruption.  As  the  vessels  of 
neither  country  could  go  direct,  and  as  there  was  no  diminution 
of  the  consumption  of  American  Hour,  lumber,  provisions,  fish, 
live  stock,  candles,  soap,  &c.  &c.  in  the  British  islands,  and  as 
they  must  be  had  somewhere,  then  these  articles  w'ere  all  car- 
ried by  American  vessels  to  St.  Bans,  St.  Thomas,  and  other 
neutral  islands  in  the  neighborhood,  and  reshipped  in  drogers  to 
the  different  British  ports.  It  was  found  by  official  returns  that 
the  exports  were  as  great  as  they  ever  were,  and  it  was  also 
proved  that  we  were  in  the  full  and  entire  enjoyment  of  the 
carrying  trade.  It  is  now  proved,  beyond  all  controversy,  that 
this  valuable  commerce  is  wholly  or  nearly  lost. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPORTATIONS. 

At  this  season  of  leisure,  we  shall  present  some  extracts  from 
a document  to  which  we  have  once  or  twice  referred,  being 
statements  of  the  merchants  to  shew',  that  the  increase  of 
THE  DUTIES  IMPOSED  BY  THE  TARIFF  LAW  OF  1828  HAD  NO  EF- 
FECT TO  INCREASE  THE  PRICE  OF  GOODS  IMPORTED!  Tllis  WaS 

a beautiful  confession  from  the  merchants!  It  established  our 
whole  theory,  concerning  this  matter — that  increased  duties  do 
not  necessarily  increase  the  price  of  commodities,  nor  diminish- 
ed duties  necessarily  diminish  prices.  And  the  fact,  at  present, 
we  believe,  e.xists— rthat  every  leading  article,  the  duty  on  which 
was  reduced  by  the  act  of  1832,  now  bears  a higher  price,  in  the 
market,  than  it  did  at  this  time  last  year.  We  shall  revert  to 
this  subject  on  some  future  opportunity.  The  “philosophers” 
may  speculate  about  these  things  as  they  please.  We  are  -prac- 
tical, and  are  content  with  the  facts  as  they  have  occurred,  and 
■will  happen. 

The  document  before  us  is  No.  13.  of  the  22d  congress,  2d 
ses.«ion,  and  contains  24  large  8vo.  pages.  We  have  selected  all 
the  letters  and  statements  that  bear  directly  upon  the  plea  of 
the  importers— that  f/ter/,  and  not  the  consumers,  paid  the  extra 
duties  imposed  by  the  law  of  1828!  And  a law  was  passed  for 
their  relief,  the  drain  of  which  on  the  treasury  is  yet  to  be  un- 
folded. We  understand  that  the  amount  claimed  is  an  “awful” 
one! — that  it  has  been  heaped  up  into  a good  many  millions  of 
dollars.  ‘'■Nous  verrons!^’—“nous  verronsIP’  “nous  verrons'.lP^ 
TO  EXEMPT  MERCHANDISE  FROM  DUTIES. 

Dec.  14,  1832.  Printed  by  order  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
Mr.  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  pre- 
sented the  following  documents  on  the  subject  of  the  bill  “to 

exempt  merchandise  imported  under  certain  circumstances,” 

&c.  No.  619. 

Copy  of  a letter  from  S.  D.  Bradford  to  Samuel  B.  Bdrrell. 

Boston,  'HAth  January,  1832. 

Samuel  B.  Barrell,  esq. 

My  dear  sir:  I have  lost  no  time  in  presenting  your  letter  of 
the  17th  to  captain  Ric.h,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  whose  claims 
you  have  been  selected  to  represent,  and  several  have  promised 
to  address  you.  I enclose  two  letters  by  tliis  post,  and  may, 
perhaps,  at  a future  time,  write  you  more  fully  upon  the  subject 
mentioned  in  yours.  I am  not  a little  surprised  that  any  person 
who  was  connected  in  any  way  with  the  home  or  foreign  busi- 
ness, should  think  of  resisting  our  claim,  on  the  ground  that 
goods  rose  after  the  tariff  of  1828  passed;  and  that,  in  this  en- 
hanced value,  the  importers  were  partly  indemnified  for  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  sudden  increase  of  the  duties.  All  persons  who 
were  in  trade  in  1828,  will  testify  that  it  was  a year  of  very  great 
depression  in  the  price  of  domestic  and  foreign  goods,  and  that 
nearly  every  article  on  which  the  duty  was  raised  on  the  30th  June, 
rather  declined  than  advanced  in  price.  My  house  are  large  ope- 
rators, and  our  commercial  connexions  are  extensive  with  Great 
Britain,  Russia  and  India;  and  we  inqiorted  freely  in  1828,  and 
can  truly  say.  that  every  article  we  imported  was  actually  worth 
less  to  us  after  the  30th  June,  than  in  the  previous  year,  1827, 
under  the  old  duty;  and  we  had  to  sell  nearly  all  the  woollens 
we  received,  after  the  30th  June,  at  a heavy  loss,  as  also  our 
Russian  goods,  at  cost  or  under.  Many  of  the  latter  we  export- 
ed or  sold  at  under  prime  cost  to  exporters,  whereas  we  should 
have  made  on  our  700  pieces  of  ravens  duck  $1,050,  had  not  the 
duty  have  been  increased.  We  would  apply  the  same  remark 
to  broadcloths,  flushings,  plains,  kerseys,  vestin«s,  serges,  flannels, 
and  nearly  every  other  article  on  which  the  duty  tvas  increased. 
We  can  prove  this  by  our  books,  if  called  ufion,  and  so  can 
others  who  claim  under  your  direction;  but,  as  for  congress  ever 
being  able  to  pass  an  act  which  cannot  be  executed  without 
going  into  all  these  calculations,  such  an  undertaking  would  he 
interminable  and  impracticable,  and  I should  consider  it  as  do- 
ing nothing.  No  plan  will  answer,  or  can  be  executed,  which 
does  not  include,  generally,  the  cases  of  all  such  as  ordered 
goods  previous  to  1st  May,  or  whose  partners  or  agents  ship 
them,  not  knowing  that  such  a hill  had  passed,  and  which  said 
goods  arrived  before  1st  September,  1828. 


The  bill  reported  last  year  would  meet  my  case,  and  that  of 
most  others,  very  fairly.  1 should  like  the  wording  a little  alter- 
ed, (as  I once  before  said  to  you,  and  I gave  the  words  I would 
substitute),  as  I think  much  doubt  will  be  raised  as  to  its  real 
meaning.  If  a partner  or  agent  in  England,' br  Russia,  or  else- 
where, sent  out  goods  to  his  house  here  before  he  knew  the 
tariff  had  [)assed,  or  w'ould  pass,  the  duties  oii  such  goods  should 
be  given  up,  and  they  should  be  viewed  as  goods  “ordered” 
from  this  country.  Any  bill  proposing  to  return  only  a part  of 
the  extra  duty,  would  be  impracticable  and  unjust:  the  whole 
should  be  returned,  no  matter  even  if  the  goods  had  risen  in- 
stead of  having  fallen.  Why  favor  the  importer  of  other  kinds 
of  goods?  The  importer  of  iron,  knowing  that  the  duty  on  that 
w'ould  rise  on  the  1st  September,  w'ould  of  course,  avail  himself 
of  that  fact,  provided  any  advance  could  be  had;  but  no  advance 
has  taken  place  on  iron  or  any  thing  else,  as  you  will  see  by 
reading  Henry  Lee’s  report  on  the  article;  and  the  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Niles  was,  for  once,  verified,  that  laying  a high  duty  often 
lowers  the  price  of  an  article,  and  reducing  the  duty  increases  its 
value.*  I hope,  therefore,  there  w'ill  be  nothing  in  the  bill  about 
“satisfying  the  secretary”  about  loss  sustained.  I’lie  mail  is 
closing:  I will  write  more  fully  in  a few  days.  Yours,  dear  sir, 
very  truly,  S.  D.  BRADFORD. 

Extract  from  Mr.  Bradford's  letter  of  January  28th,  1832. 

“Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  the  extra  duty  laid 
in  1828  came,  nearly  aff  of  it,  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  importers. 
Some  cases  may  have  arisen,  wjiere  some  kinds  of  goods,  sold, 
after  the  tariff  was  passed,  higher  than  before;  and  certainty  if 
this  had  not  been  the  case,  many  importers  w'ould  have  lost 
half  their  capitals:  but  the  advance  was  on  articles  on  which 
the  extra  duty  amounted  to  an  increase  of  40  and  100  per  cent.; 
and  it  may  be  truly  and  safely  asserted,  that  in  all  such  cases 
the  advance  realized  was  only  a fractional  part  of  the  extra  duty 
imposed.  Take,  for  instance,  the  article  of  English  flannels, 
and  suppose  an  importer  to  have  received  a bale  on  the  30th 
.lune,  1828,  of  20  pieces,  costing  £45  sterling  in  England;  the 
duty  under  the  tariff  of  1824,  on  this  bale,  (being  33f  per  cent.) 
would  amount  to  $73  26;  by  the  act  of  1828  the  duty  would  have 
been  $207. 

“Now  suppose  the  importer  did  realize,  in  July  or  August, 
18Q8,  5 and  10  per  cent,  advance  more  on  flannels  than  he  would 
have  done  if  the  duty  had  not  been  increased,  still  is  not  his  loss 
very  heavy?  It  would  amount  to  the  difference  there  is  between 
,$207  and  $73  28,  (less  the  small  advance  obtained!  and  the  pro- 
fit he  would  have  obtained  on  the  sales  of  this  bale,  provided  no 
extra  duty  had  been  imposed,  and  these  two  items  w'ill  amount 
to  more  than  the  difference'  betw'een  the  old  duty  and  the  new, 
which  w'e  claim  to  have  refunded.  In  like  manner,  I could 
illustrate  the  same  fact  in  many  other  articles.  This  country 
consumes  largely  of  an  article  called  “buckings,”  well  known 
to  the  New  England  people,  (Mr. ’s  a.^sertion  to  the  con- 

trary notwith.standing),  and  many  bales  of  this  article  were  an- 
nually imported,  costing,  in  England,  6d.  per  yard;  the  duty  by 
the  tariff  of  1824,  was  4^  cents  per  yard,  and  22^  cents  per  yard 
by  that  of  1828;  but  I need  not  enlarge  on  this  subject.” 

Letter  from  Benj.  Rich  and  Son,  in  reply  to  S.  B.  BarreWs  letter 
to  Mr.  Bradford,  of  January  \lth. 

Boston,  Junuar-y  23,  1832. 

Dear  sir:  Your  letter  to  Mr.  Bradford  of  17th  is  before  us, 
and  in  relation  to  that  part  where  it  is  said  that  the  articles  rose 
in  price  in  proportion  to  the  additional  duty,  and  that  the  con- 
sumer paid  it,  we  can  answer  for  ourselves,  mo.<t  decidedly,  that 
every  article  we  imported  from  Russia  rather  declined  than  rose: 
clean  hemp,  which  we  had  been  selling  at  $225,  we  were  oblig- 
ed to  take  $220,  or  not  sell  at  all;  and  ravens  duck,  on  which 
the  duty  was  increased  upwards  of  foitr  hundred  percent,  we 
could  not  obtain  for  it  any  higher  price  than  before,  and  were 
obliged  to  export  it,  and  work  in  every  way  possible  to  save  our- 
selves, and,  finally,  had  to  submit  to  a loss  on  an  article  w'hich 
we  had  previously  made  a fair  mercantile  profit.  This  we  know 
to  have  been  the  case  on  many  other  articles,  particularly  wool, 
and  some  woollen  goods.  There  is  no  better  reason  why  con- 
gress should  admit  our  claim,  than  that  it  was  evidently  their 
intention  to  have  extended  the  time  to  the  first  of  September  on 
all  articles  the  same  as  they  did  on  iron. 

Letter  from  Windsor  Fay,  in  reply  to  S.  B.  BarreWs  letter  to 
Mr.  Bradford,  of  January  llth. 

Boston,  January  24,  1832. 

Sir:  Mr.  Rich  has  shown  me  a letter  from  you,  requesting  in- 
formation to  prove  that  the  tariff  did  not  cause  a rise  on  the 
imported  article  equal  to  the  additional  duty;  and  I am  happy 
that  tiie  facts  in  the  case  fully  warrant  the  assertion  that,  in 
wool,  the  importer  could  not  realize  even  the  price  at  which  it 
had  before  sold.  I have  before  me  sales  hv  Whitewill,  Rond 
& Co.  of  Smyrna  and  Adrianople  wool,  in  December,  1829,  at 
12i  cents  per  Ih.  at  which  price  the  sale  was  stopped,  and  the 
lot  afterwards  closed  at  private  sale  at  11  cents;  whereas  the 
price  of  these  wools,  previous  to  the  tariff  of  1828,  had  been  14 
and  15  cents,  and  the  additional  duty  imposed  by  the  tariff  w'as 
about  5i  cents.  The  sale  of  wool  to  which  I have  referred, 
was  among  the  first  public  sales  of  wools  after  the  pa.ssage  of 
the  tariff:  as  there  was  hardly  one  bale  of  wool  sold  in  this  city 

* This  does  not  express  our  ideas— price  and  value  are  not 
synonymous  terms,  except  on  a merchant’s  book.  Ed.  Reg, 
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for  nearly  or  quite  a year, 
Hinyriia  ami  Adiiaiioplc. 


of  course  1 refer  to  imported  wools  of 
Your  obedient  servant, 

WINDSOR  FAY. 


S.  B.  Burrell,  esq.  Washington. 


The  loss  on  F.  ^ R.  Thompson’s  importations  stands  thus: 
Sterling  cost  of  9 eases  cloths,  £1,724  17s.  2d.  or  ^7,666  02 
Amount  of  duties  paid  on  same  - - - 4,704  40 

Exchange,  freight,  insurance,  and  shipping  charges  1,400  00 


Extract  from  Mr.  Bradford’s  tetter  of  Fehrnami  Uth,  1832. 
“We  are  gratified,  but  not  surprised,  that  the  docuinents 
which  have  been  trausmilted  to  you,  to  prove  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  eoods  in  1828,  have  i)roduced  conviction  upon  tlie  minds 
of  those  wl)o  have  perused  them.  No  person  who  was  enL'aged 
in  cointnereial  pursuits  at  the  time,  can  doubt  for  a moment  that 
all  the  statements  which  have  been  sulunitled  to  prove  the  de- 
cline in  the  price  of  imported  goods,  after  the  pussage  of  the  act 
of  Map,  1828,  are  literallp  and  slrictip  true.  We  cannot  turn 
fiver  a price  current  of  that  year,  wliich  does  not  confirm  it; 
and  the  losses  which  the  foreign  merchants  sustained  were  nei- 
ther few  nor  small.  How.  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise.?  The 
new  duties  imposeil,  amounted,  iu  many  cases,  to  an  increase 
of  81)  a 12.')  per  cent,  above  the  old  duly,  and  were  prohibitory; 
pn  that  no  person  has  imported  a bale  ot  those  articles  since 
1828. 

“ We  are  very  sorry  to  find  that  any  gentleman  should  have 
come  to  the  conclnsioti,  tliat  Hie  decline  in  the  prices  of  goods 
iu  1828,  arose  in  consequence  of  ‘overstocked’  markets;  and 
that  the  cause  of  this  overstock  was  ‘an  expectation,’  on  the 
part  of  the  merchants,  that  the  duties  would  be  increased;  and 
that  increased  orders  were  sent  abroad  for  goods  in  consequence 
of  this  expectation.  The  vern  reverse  of  this  is  the  fact.  The 
imports  in  the  summer  of  1828,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year, 
were  not  large  by  any  means,  nor  upon  an  increased  scale;  and 
it  is  a well  known  fact  that  very  few  persons  believed  tlial  the 
tariff  act  of  1828  would  p.ass,  until  they  read  its  passage  in  the 
public  prints  of  the  day;  and  we  are  confident,  that  if  any  per- 
son believed  it  would  pass  at  all,  there  was  not  a merchant  in 
this  country,  who  ever  conceived,  for  a moment,  that  it  would 
commence  its  action  at  once.  All  supposed  that  four  to  twelve 
months  would  be  allowed  for  the  merchants  to  prepare  for  so 
great  and  sudden  a change,  as  had  been  done  upon  all  previous 
occasions. 

“We  are  pleased  to  find  that  Messrs.  Lewis  & Co.  have  for- 
warded to  you  the  documents  which  we  requested  them  to  send. 
We  could  .send  you  twenty  more  affidavits  from  this  city,  should 
it  be  deemed  nece.ssary;  and  as  many  more  from  New  York; 
hut  we  cannot  think  it  expedient  to  multiply  documents  which 
may  not  be  required.  If,  however,  you  are  of  a different  opi- 
nion, we  will  forward  you  any  number  for  which  you  may  write 
to  us.” 

Affidavits  of  sundry  merchants  of  Philadelphia,  showing  a decline 
in  the  prices  of  goods  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of 
1828. 

[One  of  the.se  affidavits  is  sufficient— all  the  rest  respond.] 
Philadelphia,  February  2,  1832. 

I,  Thomas  C.  Rockhill,  of  the  house  of  Thomas  C.  Rockhill 
& Co.  merchants,  of  Philadelphia,  do  hereby  certify,  that  I am, 
and  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  wholesale  dry  goods 
importing  business  in  said  city  for  many  years,  and  sold  large 
amounts  of  British  cotton,  woollen,  and  worsted  goods,  in  the 
years  1826,  1827,  1828,  and  1829;  and,  during  those  years,  my 
experience  satisfies  me,  that  there  was  a continued  decline  in 
the  value  of  such  goods,  and  that  the  additional  duties  imposed 
on  British  manufactures  in  the  month  of  May,  1823,  did  not  cre- 
ate a general  appreciation  in  the  value  of  such  merchandise. 

T.  C.  ROCKHILL. 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  February  3d,  1832. 

J.  PETTIT,  J.  P. 

Statement  of  loss  on  three  importations  of  goods  by  F.  ^ R. 
Thompson,  Philadelphia,  and  on  which  a claim  for  return  of 
duty  is  made  agreeably  to  the  statements  furnished  by  them,  Oc- 
tober 2dd,  1830,  and.  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  by  J.  N.  Barker,  collector  for  this  port. 


Marti:,  i 
and  Nos.  | 

H'hcn  and  by  what  ves- 
sel imported. 

Cost  in 
sterling. 

Cost  in 
dollars. 

Loss. 

K.  St  R.  1 

Reveu  cases  imported 

374  a. 380  ; 

July  7th,  1828,  per 
ship  Hannibal,  from 
Eiverpool 

£678  11  10 

.$3,015  96 

$533  12 

381  fi3'’.7  I 

Seven  ra,-:(!s  imported 
July  21 , 1823,  per  ship 
1 Mgompiiu,  from  Li- 
verpool 

581  7 3 

2, .597  16 

183  35 

388  « 39.1 

il’ivi*  ea-.es  imported 
August  9ih,  1828,  pei 
1 slop  Julius  (';e,-iar, 
i from  Liverpool 

461  18  1 

2,0.52  90 

117  37 

1 

1,724  17  2 

i 7,666  021  833  84 

Philadelphia,  2d  month  2d,  18.32. 
The  above  statement  of  loss  is  exclusive  of  the  loss  of  inter- 


Cost  of  the  goods  . _ _ _ ^13,770  42 

Loss  of  a merchant’s  ordinary  profit  on  ^13,770  42, 
estimated  at  7^  per  cent,  is  - - - $1,062  75 

Loss  per  statement  _ _ _ _ (333  B4 

$1,896  59 

The  above  statement  shows  that  the  loss  only  varied  a few 
dollars  from  the  amount  of  extra  duty  charged  upon  their  goods. 

Affidavit  from  Boston,  showing  a decline  in  prices  in  1828,  of  ar- 
ticles upon  which  there  was  increased  duty  under  the  tariffi  act  of 
that  year. 

We,  the  undersigned,  being  merchants  of  the  city  of  Boston, 
do  hereby  testify  and  declare,  that  we  have,  for  many  years,- 
been  dealers  in,  and  sellers  of,  cotton,  worsted  and  woollen 
goods;  were  large  liolders  of  dry  goods,  of  various  fabrics,  prior 
to  ttie  year  1828,  as  well  as  during  that  year  in  which  the  tariff 
act  was  passed;  dealt  freely  during  tliat  year  in  flushings  or  fear- 
naughts,  drab  kerseys,  broadcloths,  woollen  paddings,  baizes, 
flannels,  worsted,  hosiery,  blue,  mixed,  and  green  plains,  blan- 
kets, printed  calicoes,  and  most,  if  not  all  other  articles  of  cot- 
ton, worsted,  and  woollen  manufacture,  on  which  the  duty  was 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  tariff  of  1828.  Upon  the  passage  of  said 
act,  many  persons  supposed  that  those  manufactures  on  which  the 
duty  was  increased,  would  immediately  rise  in  the  market,  and 
command  prices  proportionate  to  the  said  increase  of  duty;  and,  at 
the  first  view  of  the  subject,  such,  perhaps,  would  appear  as  the 
natural  result.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  effect  of  the  tariff  of 
May,  1828;  for,  instead  of  advancing,  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  cotton,  worsted  and  woollen  goods  {on  which  the 
duty  was  increased)  rather  declined  than  improved  in  price  after 
the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  May,  1 828,  and  would  not,  in  many 
cases,  bring  so  much  in  market  as  they  had  done  the  year  previ- 
ous, under  the  old  duty.  And  these  facts  we  are  prepared  fully 
to  establish  by  full  and  complete  extracts  from  our  books,  to 
which  we  had  reference  before  expressing  ourselves  so  fully  as 
to  the  state  of  the  market  and  the  value  of  goods  in  1828.  The 
consequence  of  this  stale  of  things,  was  a great  and  heavy  loss 
to  such  of  the  undersigned  as  had  ordered  goods  under  the  tariff 
of  1824,  but  had  them  arrive  under  the  tariff' of  1828,  as  the  in- 
crease of  duty  on  many  leading  articles  in  the  business  of  the 
undersigned  was  raised  from  5 to  150  per  cent,  by  the  act  of 
1828,  and  for  which  they  were  unable  to  indemnify  themselves 
by  obtaining  an  increased  price  when  they  made  sales  of  their 
goods  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  May,  1828.  The  duty,  for 
instance,  on  a yard  of  flushing,  costing  2s.  3d.  sterling  in  Eng- 
land, was  increased  from  18  cents  to  21  per  yard;  on  a yard  of 
baize,  costing  6s. from  4 cents  to  22^  cents; 

On  a yard  of  drab  kersey,  costing  Is.  lid.  from  13  cts.  to22icts. 
“ “ flannel,  “ Is.  “ 8 “ 17 

“ “ broadcloths,  “ 7s.  “58  a 165 

“ “ padding,  “ lOd.  “ 7^  “ 10^ 

Printed  cotton  from  7^  to  8f  cents  per  square  yard.  Some  of 
these  new  duties  were,  in  effect,  prohibitory,  and  have  since 
caused  a discontinuance  of  importation  of  the  articles  on  which 
the  duty  was  thus  increased;  but  still  the  undersigned  had  to  re- 
ceive, in  1828,  such  articles  as  they  had  ordered  under  the  old 
duty,  which  arrived  under  the  new,  loaded  with  the  increase  of 
duty,  and  lost  heavily  on  the  sales  of  them.  The  undersigned 
could  not  undertake  to  decide  what  occasioned,  the  decline  in 
PRICES  which  occurredin  1828.  It  may  have  arisen  from  sundry 
and  various  causes,  but  they  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  it  was  not 
produced  by  an  increased  importation,  occasioned  by  an  expecta- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  American  merchants,  that  the  tariff  would 
pass;  on  the  contrary,  they  have  found  no  evidence  that  the  im- 
portation of  those  articles  in  which  they  deal,  were  upon  an  in- 
creased scale  in  that  year,  or  greater,  if  so  great  as  usual;  and 
they  are  of  opinion  that,  generally,  the  passage  of  that  act  was 
a matter  of  great  and  sudden  surprise  to  the  great  body  of  mer- 
chants themselves.  The  decline  in  price  in  1828  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  Uie  articles  in  which  the  undersigned  deal,  but  the  same 
occurred  in  the  price  of  Russian  manufactures,  of  raw  wool, 
and  many  other,  the  necessary  articles  of  living.  The  same  is 
true  of  molasses,  also,  the  value  of  which  declined  very  much 
iu  the  market,  although  the  new  duty  was  greatly  increased. 

7’he  undersigned  could  go  more  into  detail  to  establish  the 
facts  they  woiild  prove  by  various  other  illustrations,  did  they 
deem  such  a course  necessary  or  desirable,  but  they  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  evidence  already  produced  on  this  subject  will  be 
deemed  sufficient. 

For  the  late  firm  of  WRIGHT,  BLAKE  &.  Co. 

GRANT  5c  REAVER, 

JER.  FII’CH  & Co. 

JOHN  II.  BRADFORD  & Co. 

EDWARD  CLARKE  & Co. 

RHINE  AS  FOSTER, 

HENRY  GASSF/RT  &.  Co. 


rst.  Upon  the  same  dcsrriplion  of  goods,  unported  by  ns  from  the 
same  house,  in  the  corresponding  period  of  the  r/eer  182'7,  we  re- 
alised a profit.  F.  5t  R.  THOMPSON. 

[This  statement  is  supported  by  the  affidavit  of  the  clerk  em 
ployed  by  the  Messrs.  Thompson.] 


HOMER  & DORR, 

Boston,  Feb.  24,  1832.  By  George  Homer. 


* 6 shillingsl  but  so  in  the  official  copy;  probably  pence. 

Ed.  Reo. 
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Letter  from  A.  ^ S.  Henry,  of  Manchester,  to  Grant  Sf  Seaver, 
of  Boston,  in  reply  to  Grant  ^ Seaver’s  letter  countermand- 
ing their  orders  for  British  manufactured  goods. 

(Per  Manchester.) 

Manchester,  30th  June,  1828. 

Dear  sirs:  We  duly  received  your  esteemed  favors  of  the 
22d  and  31st  ultimo,  and  in  compliance  with  your  desire,  we 
have  used  every  effort  in  our  power,  and  held  out  every  induce- 
ment that  could  be  reasonably  proposed,  to  induce  the  parlies 
with  whom  we  have  made  contracts  for  your  woollens,  to  ac- 
cept of  countermands,  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  without  the  least 
success,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  send  almost  every  piece 
of  them. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  maiiufaclurers  who  had  orders  for  the 
states,  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  the  goods,  for  they  are 
only  calculated  for  that  particular  market,  and  unsaleable  for 
any  other,  and  whether  the  parlies  who  gave  the  orders  reside 
here  or  be  in  America,  if  they  are  at  all  responsible  houses, 
their  goods,  so  far  as  they  have  been  prepared,  will  be  delivered 
to  them  by  the  manufacturers. 

We  believe  that  is  the  case  without  a single  exception,  and  in 
truth  the  equity  of  the  case  makes  it  but  reasonable;  for  the 
erders  that  came  forward,  and  which  are  at  best  of  no  great 
extent,  would  throw  a dead  and  unsaleable  stock  upon  some 
houses,  which  would,  perhaps,  ruin  them,  whereas,  if  distribut- 
ed amongst  the  different  parlies  who  sent  the  orders,  the  incon- 
venience, or  even  loss,  will  not  probably  be  very  serious. 

As  to  what  we  are  preparing  for  you,  being  as  we  have  said, 
obliged  to  take  them,  we  have  hesitated  w'hether  to  ship  them 
when  ready,  or  to  pack  them  up  and  let  them  lie  in  Liverpool 
for  your  further  instructions;  but  we  have  finally  concluded 
that  the  best  course  will  be  to  ship  them  at  once. 

If  they  lay  over  they  would  lose  the  season,  and  of  course  be 
less  valuable  to  you  in  the  spring;  and  as  to  selling  them  in  this 
country,  either  now  or  during  the  ensuing  winter,  we  are  very 
confident  that  the  loss  would  not  be  less'lhan  20  to  25  per  cent, 
at  least,  exclusive  of  interest.  We  can  scarcely  .suppose  that 
in  your  mode  of  disposing  of  your  supplies  the  loss  would  be  so 
great  as  upon  a sale  here;  on  many  articles  there  will  be  a po- 
sitive loss,  but  still  it  can  be  no  “break-neck”  business. 

There  is  also  a chance  that  congress  may  remit  a part  of  the 
fhigh  duties  on  such  goods  as  the  importers  are  compelled  to  take, 
and  no  doubt  all  the  merchants  will  unite  in  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain redress. 

The  law  is  a monstrous  one,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  can 
be  permanent.  We  arc  extremely  sorry  tliat  a compliance  with 
your  wishes  should  be  impracticable,  but  we  trust  you  will  see 
that  (circumstanced  as  we  are)  we  are  adopting  the  wisest 
course  in  sending  you  the  goods  we  are  compelled  to  take,  ra- 
ther than  keep  them  here  waiting  your  further  instructions. 
Believe  us  truly,  dear  sirs,  your  most  obedients, 

A.  & S.  HENRY. 

Messrs.  Grant  ^ Seaver,  Boston. 

Letter  from  Grant  ^ Seaver  to  Samuel  B.  Barrell,  esq. 

Boston,  January  31,  1832. 

Dear  sir— By  your  letter  of , we  learn  that  an  opinion 

is  entertained  by  some  of  the  members,  that  goods  imported  un- 
der the  tariff  of  1828,  were  sold  at  advanced  prices  in  conse- 
quence of  said  tariff,  and  that  the  consumers  were  suft’erers  in- 

li.'j.i-.-  iiTiporlers. 

’V\^'^have  caVefuliy  e.Yamiue.d  our  invoices  and  sales,  and  now 
annex  particulars  of  many  leading  articles  of  which  we  were 
importers  to  considerable  extent,  to  wit: 

Broadcloths— which  cost  from  9s.  6d.  to  16s.  sterling  per  yard: 
on  this  article  we  lost  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, 35  and  40  percent.  The  advance  of  duty  was  enor- 
mous, in  consequence  of  which  we  were  induced  to  hold  some 
of  the  goods  for  a time  in  preference  to  making  so  heavy  a loss; 
the  result  has  been,  that  we  have  now  on  hand;  a considerable 
amount  of  the  identical  cloths  in  question,  on  which  we  shall 
lose,  including  interest,  more  Ilian  50  per  cent. 

Cassimeres — The  same  remarks  as  those  against  cloths,  will  ap- 
ply to  this  article,  and  add.  that  we  received  cassimeres  charged 
at  4s.  6d.  which  would  costal  60  per  yard  under  the  old  tariff, 
which  actually  cost  us,  under  the  new,  ,f2  12;  and  we  find  we 
sold  a part  of  these  goods  at  $1  50  and  jgl  55  per  yard,  in  1828, 
and  finally  closed  them  in  February,  1831,  at  about  the  same 
sacrifice,  exclusive  of  interest.* 

Flannels— We  suffered  heavily  on  this  article;  have  now  on 
liand  flannels  charged  at  39s  6d.  sterling  per  piece,  w'hich,  under 
the  old  tariff,  would  cost  .|il4  04,  and  under  the  new  ;^19  25  per 
piece:  these  goods  are  now  worth  in  the  market  about  $12  50. f 
We,  therefore,  shall  lose,  including  interest,  from  10  to  $11  on 
each  piece,  enormous,  say  from  3 to  $400  on  a bale  of  from  30  to 
40  pieces. 

Backing  baizes— Charged  at  Id.  sterling  per  yard,  cost  for- 
merly 21  cents  per  yard,  and  under  the  present  tariff,  cost  39 
cents  per  yard.  On  these  goods,  our  loss  was  very  heavy. 

Kerseys — The  operation  of  the  tariff  is  such,  that  our  kerseys 
which  cost  Is.  7id.  were  charged  a duty  on  the  50  cents  mini- 
mum, and  on  those  which  cost  Is.  8d.  were  charged  with  a duty 

♦These  cassimeres  were  sold  for  less  than  they  cost,  under 
the  old  tariff!  Ed.  Reg. 

fThat  is— $l  54  less  than  their  cost  under  the  old  tariff! 

Ed.  Reg. 


on  the  100  minimum;  the  consequence  was  that  we  actually 
lost  on  all  our  kerseys;  and  on  those  which  came  under  the 
100  minimum,  our  loss  was  exceedingly  heavy. 

Vestings,  cassimere  shawls,  hosiery,  \c.  ^ c. — we  also  lost  mo- 
ney on. 

All  orders  since  the  passage  of  the  tariff,  have  been  given  with 
a view  of  coining  nearly  up  to,  but  safely  within,  the  different 
minimuras;  for  instance,  orders  for  kerseys  have  been  for  those 
which  do  not  exceed  Is.  Id.  sterling,  or  to  come  under  the  50 
cents  minimum,  and  also  for  a quantity  very  much  better,  to 
come  up  to  the  100  minimum;  the  same  case  is  also  observed 
in  ordering  cloths,  cassimeres,  vestings,  shawls,  &c.  &c. 

“The  fact  is,  our  losses  were  heavy  on  our  importation  for  the 
aulurnn  of  1828,  instead  of  making  our  usual  profit  of  124  or  15 
per  cent.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  feel  that  importers, 
and  not  consumers,  are  entitled  to  the  full  allowance  of  the 
difference  between  the  established  duties  at  the  lime  the  orders 
were  given,  and  those  which  were  charged  on  the  goods  at  the 
time  of  their  arrival;  and  that  we  should,  in  justice,  also  re- 
ceive interest  on  the  same  up  to  the  time  of  payment  of  such 
difference.” 

We  have  not,  usually,  been  in  the  practice  of  selling  goods 
at  auction,  but  in  the  fall  of  1828,  and  spring  of  1829,  finding  it 
impossibleto  dispose  of  our  tariff  goods  at  private  sale,  were  in- 
duced to  offer  a part  of  our  importation  of  1828,  at  Whitewell, 
Bond  & Go’s  public  sales,  and  we  herewith  enclose  to  you  their 
affidavit  respecting  such  sales;  and,  also,  affidavits  of  our  clerk: 
can  likewise  furnish  affidavits  of  commission  merchants  of  New 
York,  if  necessary,  as  we  shipped  a few  goods  to  that  market, 
but  were  reshipped,  in  consequence  of  being  worth  less  there 
than  in  Boston.  Respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

GRANT  & SEAVER. 

Sam’l  B.  Barrell,  esq. 

BANKING! 

The  following  has  been  published  as  the  true  “democratic” 
plan  of  operations — when  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates  shall 
wind  up  its  affairs. 

A substitute  for  each  state,  instead  of  a branch  of  the  United 
Slates  bank — increasing  the  capital  of  each  state  from  one  to 
ten  millions,  (to  be  owned  and  managed  by  the  citizens  of  each 


state.) 

New  Orleans  has  on  this  plan  _ - _ . $8,000,000 

with  the  accumulation  of  several  millions  more. 

Alabama  - 1,000,000 

and  will  increase  it  this  year  to  4 or  5 millions  4,000,000 
Mississippi  - - _ - . _ _ 1,000,000 

and  will  increase  it  all  the  state  requires  - 5,000,000 

Tennessee  with  branches  . . _ _ _ 4,000,000 

Indiana  vvill  establish  this  season  with  1 to  2 millions  2,000,000 
Ohio  ought  to  establish  with  branches  - - 10,000,000 

Kentucky  5 to  6 millions  - - - - - 5,000,000 

Illinois  in  due  time  1,000,000 

Missouri  2,000,000 

Virginia  - 5,000,000 

New  York  (in  one  bank  in  New  York)  - - 10,000,000 

Pennsylvania  (in  1 or  2 banks)  - - - - 10,000,000 

Maryland  (in  one  bank)  _ . - . _ 4.000,000 

North  Carolina  -------  2,000,000 

South  Carolina,  if  they  can  sell  their  bonds  - - 2,000,000 

Georgia,  “ “ - 2,000,000 

New  Jersey  - --  --  --  - 1,000,000 


$79,000,000 

Other  states  to  be  added. 

Five  per  cent,  stock  of  all  the  states  having  20  to  30  years  to 
run  will  bring  par,  and  many  a considerable  premium. 

The  plan  the  same  as  the  Union  bank  of  New  Orleans.  See 
their  charter. 

With  this  project  perfected  how  creat  would  ho  the  “division 
ofthe  spoils”  in  presidentships,  casliiershi|)s,  directorships, clerk- 
ships, and  all  sorts  of  agencies — and  the  dealings  in  the  stock.s 
would  employ  a whole  regiment  of  lazy  sharpers,  in  New  York 
only,  and  supports  or  6,000  persons,  doing  nothing  to  add  one 
cent  to  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  or  comfort  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

— »►>©  ® ©+H— 

BOWDOIN  COLLEGE. 

The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  giving,  in  extenso,  the  long  and 
learned  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Story,  in  the  case  of  this  college, 
has  also  the  following  summary,  which  it  may  be  useful  to  In- 
sert, as  shewing  the  point  decided. 

Case  of  Allen  vs.  McKean.  We  publish  today  the  opinion 
of  judge  Story,  in  the  well  known  and  important  case  of  the 
president  of  Bowdoin  college,  against  the  treasurer  of  that  in- 
stitution, for  the  salary  and  perquisites  of  his  office,  whicli  he 
claims  to  hold  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
the  legislature  of  Maine,  passed  on  the  31st  March,  1831,  by 
which  he  was  ejected.  That  act  ordained  that  no  person  should 
hold  the  office  of  president  in  any  college  in  Maine,  beyond  the 
following  commencement,  unless  he  should  be  re-elected  by 
the  boards  of  trustees  and  overseers;  and  that  any  person  elect- 
ed to  such  office  should  be  liable  to  removal  at  the  pleasure  of 
these  boards.  This  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  two  boards,  who 
proceeded  at  their  meeting  about  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  1831,  to  elect  a president;  but  no  person  received  a majority 
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of  the  votes,  and  the  institution  has  remained  ever  since  with- 
out an  acknowledged  president.  The  questions  presented  in 
the  case  were,  1.  VVliether  the  action  is  maiutaiiialile  against 
the  defendant,  as  treasurer,  supposing  the  plaintiff  to  be  riglu- 
fiillv  ill  olhee.  -2.  Whether  the  plaintiff,  nolvvilhslandiiig  the 
•ict  already  iiientioiied,  and  the  proceedings  thereupon,  is  righl- 
tully  in  office,  so  that  he  is  entitled  to  recover  the  amount  ofhis 
salary  and  perquisites,  or  either,  against  the  college.  1 he  last 
of  these  question.'-  is  ohyiously  the  most  material  one;  and  the 
learned  jiiih'e  proceeds  to  discuss  it  at  length:  After  a full  state- 
ment of  tln^provisioiis  of  the  charter,  and  the  various  acts  of 
the  leL'islatiires  of  IMassachusetts  and  Maine,  in  relation  to  the 
siihjeet,  he  l.iys  down  the  prmci[tle,  that  the  college  is  a private 
and  not  a public  corporation,  and  proceeds  to  show,  by  a course 
of  reasoning,  of  which  we  will  not  impair  the  effect  by  an  at- 
tempt to  give  a cursory  outline  of  it,  that  the  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  .M^aine  is  unconstitiitiona!  and  void,  and  in  addition  to 
this,  that  president  Allen  is  in  office  under  a contract  with  tlie 
boards,  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  im- 
pair. On  this  question  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  court  is 
expressed  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff;  and  it  is  expressed  with  equal 
clearness  in  his  favor  on  the  other. 

— 

CO.M.MODOllE  BAINBIIIDGE. 

This  aeeotiiplished  and  gallant  ollieer  died  at  Philadelphia  on 
Saturday  last,  and  was  interred  on  Monday  evening  with  mili- 
tary and  civic  honors.  V\'e  subjoin  the  following  jii.-t  tribute  to 
liis  memory,  which  we  copy  fioin  the  National  Inielligencer. 

The  last  Philadelph’ia  papers  bring  the  sad  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  the  upright,  honorable  and  chivalrous  officer,  commo- 
dore WiLU-vM  Bainbriuge,  of  the  navy  of  the  United  States. 
For  several  years  past  affiicled  by  a lingering  disease,  the  news 
ofhis  death  has  caused  more  pain  than  surprise.  We  had  been 
prepaii'd  for  it,  indeed,  by  the  accounts  ol  the  state  of  health  in 
whicli  he  had  returned  from  the  eastern  states  to  Philadelphia, 
with  the  obvious  desire  to  breathe  his  last  in  that  city.  We 
may  be  permitted,  however,  yet  to  express  our  sorrow  for  an 
event  which  has  deprived  the  country  of  one  of  its  best  citizens, 
and  the  naval  service  of  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

C'oniinodoie  Bainbiidge  was  in  his  sixtieth  j^ear,  and  might 
have  been  spated  to  us  fur  many  years  to  come,  but  for  distress- 
ing coiii|)lamts  contracted  in  the  service,  which  finally  termi- 
nated his  valuable  liie.  Ue  was  a native  of  Princeton,  in  New 
Jersey,  and  was  born  on  the  7th  day  of  May,  1774.  At  an  early 
a>;e  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  sea-service,  and  behaved  so  well 
that  he  rose  to  the  command  of  a merchant  ship  at  nineteen 
years  of  age.  From  that  time  (1793)  to  1798,  he  commanded 
merchant  sTiips  in  the  trade  from  Philadelphia  to  Europe;  durina 
wnich  period,  in  the  small  ship  Hope,  with  four  small  carriage 
guni  and  nine  men.  he  had  an  engagement  with  a British  schoon- 
er ol  8 guns  and  35  men,  commanded  by  a sailing  master  in  the 
navy,  and  compelled  her  to  strike  her  colors,  though,  the  two 
countries  not  being  at  war,  he  could  not  take  possession  of  her. 
In  July,  1798,  he  unexpectedly,  and  without  any  application  on 
.his  part,  received  from  the  executive  an  offer  of  command  in 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  navy.  We  shall  not  pretend  to 
lecapitulate  his  subsequent  services.  His  capture,  by  the 
proiiiiding  of  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  under  his  command,  in 
the  harbor  of  Tripoli,  his  long  imprisonment,  his  fortitude  and 
courage  under  it,  are  mailer  of  history,  and  need  not  be  here 
dwell  upon.  Let  one  anecdote  suffice  as  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  deceased  hero:  whilst  he  was  in  captivity,  and  the 
.\mi:rican  general  Eaton  was  advancing  upon  Tripoli,  the  pacha 
sent  word  to  capt.  Bainbridge,  in  no  doubtful  terms,  that  he  had 
the  means,  which  in  case  ol  extremity  he  should  use,  of  injur- 
ing ihe  Americans  in  the  most  tender  point,  by  putting  his  pri- 
soners to  death,  fcte.— thus  hoping  to  intimidate  the  cantain,  and 
induce  him  to  write  either  to  the  commodore  or  to  Mr.  Eaton, 
t'apl.  Bainbridge’s  reply  was,  that  he  and  his  officers  were  in 
the  power  of  the  pacha,  and  that  he  might  do  with  them  as  he 
pleased;  that  the  United  States  had  in'any  other  officers  and 
seamen,  and  that,  conseiiuently,  they  should  be  no  loss  to  the 
country.  It  may  readily  be  conceived  that,  after  this  reply,  he 
wa>  iiiiporluncd  no  fiirlher. 

The  event  of  his  life,  however,  which  has  most  familiarized 
our  readers  to  his  name,  was  his  gallant  achievement  of  the 
capture  of  the  fiigale  Java,  on  the  29lh  December,  1812,  being 
the  third  of  tlio.-e  vicbirics  which  established  the  character  of 
tin:  .\uiericaii  navy.  4’hc  action  was  :i  severe  one,  and  among 
our  wiiuiidcd  was  the  couiinodore  himself.  The  generosity  of 
tin;  victor  to  the  vaii(|uirhcd  covered  him  with  as  much  glory  as 
his  valor  in  battle;  ami  for  his  honorable  courtesy  on  that  occa- 
sion the  gratitude  of  the  prisontis  was  expressed  in  the  most 
fc'  liiig  manner. 

Ijiiice  the  conclii.sion  of  the  war,  commodore  B.  had  com- 
niaiidcd  with  great  reputation  and  [lopiilarity  at  sevej-al  naval 
statmiis,  and  for  s,  veial  year'  filled  the  siliiation  of  a commis- 
sioner of  the  navy  board.  Every  where  beloved  and  estei  iiied, 
he  was  no  less  ...o  here  than  el-cwhcre.  lie  conimanded  the 
rc«peei  ami  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  formed  friend- 
sbi|)s  which  iiotlmig  but  relentless  death  eniild  have  severed. 

The  nnni«‘  of  BAisniuimE,  now  added  to  those  of  Decatur, 
PruRY  and  Ma<  donocoh,  will  long  be  held  in  grateful  and  af- 
fectionate remembrance,  not  metely  by  iheir  surviving  associ- 
ates III  lb-'  peril.'  ami  gbuics  of  the  Service  which  ihey'adorned 
and  elevated,  but  by  the  whole  eounirv,  of  which  ihev  w’cre 
true  citizens  and  faiibful  servants. 


The  following  order,  oii  the  receipt  of  the  melancholy  intelli- 
gence at  Washington,  was  issued  by  the  navy  department. 
general  naval  order. 

As  a mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  commodore  William 
Baindridge,  who  died  at  Philadelphia  on  the  27th  instant,  the 
flags  of  the  navy  yards,  stations,  and  vessels  of  the  United  States 
navy  are  to  be  hoisted  half  mast — and  thirteen  minute  gunsflred 
at  noon  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  order. 

Officers  of  the  navy  and  marine  corps  are  to  wear  crape  for 
thirty  days.  LEVI  WOODBURV. 

Navy  department,  29th  July,  1833. 

—.••>+©  ® 

MR.  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

The  subjoined  letter  was  written  in  answer  to  inquiries  pro- 
posed by  the  anti-masonic  committee  of  Middlesex  county, 
Mass,  through  their  secretary,  Herman  Atwell,  esq.  and  is  in- 
terpreted as  identifying  the  political  interest  of  the  writer  with 
the  cause  of  anti  masonry. 

Charlestown,  Mass.  29th  June,  1833. 

My  dear  sir— I have  your  favor  of  the  27ih  instant,  address- 
ed to  me  on  behalf  of  the  anti-masonic  committee  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  in  which  you  request  an  expression  of  my  views 
and  opinions,  relative  to  the  institution  of  free  masonry,  and 
tendency  of  secret  societies  generally. 

My  public  engagements,  as  you  aie  probably  aware,  are  of 
such  a iiaiuie,  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  attempt  a de- 
tailed exposition  of  my  views  on  this  subject  during  the  present 
week.  Nor  is  this  perhaps  necessary.  1 notice  in  your  letter 
that  you  quote  one  or  two  sentences  from  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Wirt,  of  the  28ih  September,  1831,  as  containing  the  principles 
of  the  “large  and  respectable  portion  of  my  fellow  citizens  and 
constituents,’’ on  whose  behalf  you  address  me.  In  the  cor- 
rectness of  those  principles  I fully  concur.  “The  supremacy 
of  the  laws”  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  civil  society. 
“The  allegiance  due  to  the  country  is  the  highest  human  obli- 
gation” of  all  men,  who  enter  into  civil  society;  and  1 conceive 
the  institution  of  free  masonry  to  be  at  war  with  both  these 
principles. 

With  respect  to  this  institution,  I came  to  the  conclusion,  and 
expressed  it  repeatedly  in  public,  several  years  before  the  pre- 
sent controversy  arose,  that  its  pretentions  to  antiquity  were 
unfounded.  It  is  probably  the  growth  of  the  last  century  and  a 
half.  It  has  frequently  been  admitted  to  me  by  respectable 
members  of  the  society,  that  it  is  useless;  and  that  as  such  it 
had  better  be  abolished.  Its  only  avowed  objects — charity  and 
knowledge — can  be  much  better  promoted  by  public  associa- 
tions. If  it  be  useless,  it  must  be  worse  than  useless,  because 
it  occasions  a waste  of  all  the  time,  attention  and  money — ne- 
cessary to  keep  up  its  organization.  The  titular  and  ceremonial 
parts  of  it,  as  displayed  before  the  public,  appear  to  me  strange- 
ly at  variance  with  good  taste,  particularly  in  a republican  com- 
munity. 

But  the  great  objections  to  the  institution  lie  much  deeper. 
All  secret  societies  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
their  organization  and  the  number  of  their  members.  A secret 
society,  so  widely  diffused  and  connected  as  this,  puts  a vast 
power,  capable  of  the  most  dangerous  abuse,  into  hands  irre- 
sponsible to  the  public.  The  secret  ceremonies  and  rites  as 
they  have  been  disclosed,  appear  to  me  on  many  grounds,  high- 
ly objectionable;  and  the  oaths  and  obligations  are  open  to  the 
most  weighty  exceptions,  on  the  score  of  religion,  morals,  and 
good  sense.  I arn  awhre  that  some  of  these  otl'i:?fs  Toust  have 
been  taken,  by  many  great  and  good  men.  That  does  not  alter 
their  character.  And  as  1 cannot  believe,  that  they  could  have 
stood  a day  before  the  face  of  public  sentiment,  had  they  been 
openly  administered  and  received,  it  is  not  the  least  objection 
to  the  institution,  that  as  a secret  society,  whose  rites  and  cere- 
monies must  be  substantially  unknown  before  hand,  great  and 
good  men  have  been  surprised  into  giving  it  a seeming  sanction. 

The  force  of  these  objections  is  immeasurably  increased  by 
the  fact,  that  within  a few  years,  the  institution  has  been  actu- 
ally made  the  instrument  of  the  greatest  (the  greatest  because 
irreparable)  evil,  which  can  be  inflicted  on  society,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  life  of  a citizen;  followed  up  by  systematic  and  suc- 
cessful attempts  to  screen  the  murderers,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  rigorous  eflbrts,  on  the  part  of  the  tribunals,  to  bring  them 
to  Justice. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  I speak  of  the  tendency  of  the 
institution,  as  evinced  in  cases  that  have  occurred,  and  conse- 
quently may  occur  again,  and  not  of  a necessary  effect  in  all 
cases.  When  I reflect  that  Warren  and  Washington,  among 
the  dead,  and  Marshall,  among  the  living,  and  numbers  of 
pious,  virtuous  and  honorable  men,  in  the  community  around 
us,  (some  of  whom  I have  the  happiness  to  count  among  my 
per.sonal  friends)  are  members  of  the  institution,  I cordially 
adopt  the  sentiment  of  Mr.  Wirt,  in  reference  to  the  same  point, 
that  “both  Justice  and  prudence  demand  discrimination,”  and 
that  it  would  be  “an  unjust  proscription  to  involve  innocence 
with  guilt  and  treason.” 

Such  are  my  views  of  the  subject,  very  hastily  expressed — 
which,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  you  have  my  permis- 
sion to  make  public.  I am  aware,  from  some  little  experience, 
that  this  may  expose  me  to  obloquy,  which  I would  rather 
avoid.  But  if  a man  cannot  safely  venture  on  the  expression 
of  sentiments  like  the  foregoing,  it  is  idle  to  boast  of  the  liberty 
of  .'Speech  and  the  press.  I am,  dear  sir,  respectfuHv  and  faith- 
fully yours,  EDWARD  EVERETT. 

Mr.  Herman  Atwell. 
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MR.  GRUNDY’S  ORl’HODOXY 

Correspondence  between  Felix  Grundy  ( a senator  of  the  U.  S.J 
and  the  president  of  the  United  Utates. 

Nashville,  May  6th,  1833. 

Dear  sir — I am  duly  aware  of  tlie  impropriety,  in  general, 
of  trouldiiig  you  upon  subjects  not  connected  witli  your  pwliiic 
duties,  but  in  cases,  where  justice  to  individuals  require  it,  I 
rely  confidently  that  you  will  not  withhold  any  thing  within 
your  knowledge  which  may  prevent  injustice.  I therefore  take 
the  liberty  of  making  the  following  inquiries  of  you. 

1st.  Whether  you  were  not  intimately  acquainted  with  my 
conduct  in  relation  to  the  great  questions  of  naZZi/ication  and 
secession  during  the  whole  of  the  last  session  of  congress! 

■2d.  Whether  you  had  not  full  ojiportunities  not  only  of 
knowing  my  conduct  but  also  my  private  feelings  on  those  sub- 
jects.^ 

3(1.  Whether  any  member  of  congress  labored  with  more  zeal 
and  assiduity  to  put  down  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  se- 
cession than  1 did.’ 

4th.  Whether  my  whole  energies  were  not  directed  to  sustain 
the  administration  in  Ihe  great  conflict  in  which  it  was  compel- 
led to  engage  on  the  above  objects? 

Yours  with  great  respect,  , FELIX  GRUNDY. 

Gen.  Jackson,  president  of  U.  S. 

Washington,  3Iay  19,  18.33. 

My  dear  sir — Y"our  letter  of  the  6th  May,  with  its  enclosure, 
lias  been  received.  1 am  in  some  doubt  whether  I should  re- 
ply to  your  interrogatories,  as  any  answer  I can  give  may  not 
protect  me  from  the  charge  of  interfering  in  the  choice  of  a se- 
nator soon  to  be  made  by  the  legislature  of  Tennessee.  But 
the  fear  of  this  imputation  ought  not  to  prevent  an  answer  so 
far  as  my  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  you  stand  to  the 
question  proposed,  may  be  necessary  to  do  you  justice;  under 
this  obligation,  theretbre,  1 feel  at  liberty  to  repeat  now,  what  I 
have  often  said  before  in  conversation,  that  your  conduct  during 
the  last  session  of  congress,  in  opposition  to  the  absurd  and 
wicked  doctrines  of  nullification  and  secession,  was  highly  use- 
lul  and  energetic;  and  throughout,  as  far  as  I could  judge  from 
your  votes  and  conversation,  no  one  could  have  manifested  a 
greater  zeal  to  give  effect  to  the  measures  of  the  administration. 

Instating  thus  generally  my  opinion  of  your  conduct  in  the 
senate  on  the  subjects  alluded  to,  1 trust  no  one  will  infer  that  I 
have  any  other  object  in  view,  but  chat  of  satisfying  you,  that  I 
am  incapable  of  doing  you  injustice;  with  the  choice  which  the 
legislature  are  called  upon  to  make.  1 can  have  nothing  to  do. 
Believe  me  very  sincerely,  your  obedient  servant, 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Hon.  Felix  Grundy. 

@ ®4... 

NULLIFICATION— AND  SO  FORTH! 

From  the  Richmond  Whig,  July  12. 

Gen.  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  being  invited  to  the  same 
fourth  of  July  celebration  which  Mr.  Calhoun  was  prevented 
from  attending,  was  also  forced  to  decline  from  the  state  of 
his  health,  but  transmitted  in  lieu,  the  following  letter. 

Pendleton,  July  Ath  1833. 

Gentlemen — I cherished  the  hope  until  a late  hour  this  morn- 
ing, that  my  health  would  permit  my  being  with  you  to-day,  and 
that  1 i-jJght  ill  person  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  very 
flatirring  and  friendly  invitation  you  have  given  me  to  unite 
wii.'i  a large  and  respectable  number  of  the  citizens  of  Ander- 
i^'m,  in  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  American  indepen- 
dence; but  being  compelled  to  leave  this  for  Charleston  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  I do  not  deem  it  prudent  to  put 
my  convalescence  to  any  previous  trial  by  injudicious  fatigue 
or  exposure.  1 am  therefore  constrained  to  express  my  great 
regret  that  I am  unable  to  accept  an  invitation  thus  kindly 
teudered.  It  might,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  proper 
to  conclude  this  communication  with  this  apology,  but  the  oc- 
casion itself,  the  deeply  interesting  crisis  through  which  our 
state  has  just  passed,  and  the  relation  I have  borne  to  the  latter, 
will,  I am  in  hopes,  excuse  the  few  remarks  with  which  I pro- 
pose to  trouble  you.  You  will  find  in  the  sequel,  that  my  pur- 
pose is  not  to  indulge  in  a fruitless  metaphysical  discussion,  but 
to  discharge  a more  grateful,  though  mournful  and  affectionate 
office. 

The  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  independence  de- 
clared by  the  old  thirteen  free, sovereign  and  independent  states, 
before  even  their  confederation  in  1778,  cannot  fail  to  produce 
a salutary  moral  influence,  if  regarded  with  a just  estimate  of 
the  lesson  this  great  event  inculcates.  If,  for  example,  it  invi- 
gorates a love  for  liberty  itself,  a just  sensibility  to  everything 
that  looks  like  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  nourishes  also  at- 
tachment to  the  sovereignty  of  these  states,  under  an  abiding 
conviction  that,  as  the  great  struggle  for  independence  was 
waged  and  consummated  by  each  of  them,  in  its  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, however  conjointly  they  may  have  acted,  furnishing,  as 
it  does,  a type  of  their  present  relation  towards  each  other,  ex- 
ercising again  conjointly  a sovereignty  which  flows  from  each, 
and  by  which  the  agent  created  by  this  sovereignty  is  responsi- 
ble to  each  and  all,  it  cannot  fail  in  its  lofty  and  cheering  as- 
sociations to  make  us  better  inen  and  belter  trustees  of  that 
freedom  which  has  been  confided  to  our  care. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  set  up  false  idols,  and  worship 
in  a stupid  spirit  of  bigotry— the  mere  effigy  for  the  divinity 


itself— if,  under  the  name  of  union,  the  substantial  essence  of 
liberty  is  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  very  term  itself  is  to  be  eni- 
(iloyed  not  only  as  a cloak  for  liaud,  violence  and  injustice, 
but  for  the  basest  servility  and  man  worship,  we  shall  have 
learnt  as  little  from  our  fathers  as  from  the  august  moral  which 
the  day  itself  teaches,  and  find  that  we  have  approached  not 
much  nearer  in  our  adoration  of  the  real  objects  of  the  union, 
than  the  Egyptian  did  to  his  God  in  worshipping  a crocodile. 

yince  our  last  anniversary,  our  state  has  passed  through  a 
severe  trial.  I thank  God  she  did  not  falter.  If  our  victory  is 
not  as  complete  as  we  could  have  desired,  or  as  the  justice  of 
our  cause- would  have  justified,  we  have  not,  at  least,  ourselves 
to  reproach.  It  is  enough  that  substantial  interests  were  se- 
cured, and,  amidst  almost  unexampled  difficulties,  the  point  of 
honor  was  preserved  by  the  single  and  unassisted  efforts  of  our 
party.  If  we  had  been  united  at  home,  and  if,  after  South  Ca- 
rolina had  avowed  in  the  face  of  the  world  her  ultimatum,  all 
her  children  had  gaihered  around  her  in  filial  obedience  and  de- 
votion, Lacedemon,  at  no  period  otThe  history  of  Greece,  would 
have  presented  a more  triumphantly  glorious  altitude,  than  this 
state  w'onld  have  done,  small  as  she  is  in  population  and  terri- 
torial extent.  We  should  have  had,  not  a bill  of  compromise, 
but  a bill  of  plenary  repeal  and  pacification. 

The  intestine  dissensions  which  prevented  such  a consum- 
mation, are  to  be  deeply  lamented.  But  do  not  let  us  despond. 
Let  us  hold  to  the  faith  that  is  in  us.  Let  us  pause,  gather 
strength,  abstain  from  any  unnecessary  agitation  of  the  public 
mind,  keep  our  lamps  burning  and  our  ranks  firm  and  unbroken. 
'I’he  eternal  truths  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  principles, 
must  go  on,  waxing  stronger  and  stronger,  until  the  plantation 
stales  shall  exhibit  to  the  world  the  seemingly  extraordinary 
paradox  which  anliiinity  has  before  revealed,  that  slave-holders 
themselves  are  the  most  vigilant  guardians  of  the  civil  and  po- 
litical liberties  of  their  country.  Depend  upon  it,  the  day  is  not 
far  distant  when  all  our  resources  must  be  brought  again  into 
action.  Our  antagonist  “is  scotched  not  killed.” 

Whilst  we  thus  guard  the  sanctuary  of  our  principles,  let  us 
always  remember  with  grateful  affection,  when  the  hand  of 
death  comes  among  us,  who  have  worshipped  at  our  altars. 
The  javlin  of  the  destroyer  has  brought  down  to  the  cold  cham- 
bers of  death,  within  the  short  space  of  a few  weeks,  two  of  our 
strong  men,  whom  at  this  moment  we  could  least  have  spared. 
Of  him,  who  has  found  his  last  resting  place  within  the  bosom' 
of  his  and  our  own  mother  land,  I shall  not  now  speak.  This 
proud,  yet  painful  office  will  devolve  upon  me  elsewhere  and  at 
another  lime.  But  of  him,  whose  grave  is  now  turned  to  the 
last  rays  of  that  setting  sun  “whose  broad  disk  he  is  never  de- 
stined again  to  see  burnishing  in  its  declining  beams — the  blue' 
hills  of  his  own  Virginia,”  1 desire,  in  the  fullness  of  my  heart, 
to  say  one  word. 

John  Randolph  has  left  us  at  a moment  when  he  was  prepared 
to  have  served  us  most.  If  God  had  seen  fit  to  have  permitted 
him  to  have  taken  his  seat  in  the  next  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  have  allowed  him  to  enjoy  even  a temporary  re- 
spite from  his  almost  unrelenting  disease,  no  period  of  his  event- 
ful  life,  (brilliant  as  it  was),  could  have  been  contrasted  with 
the  splendor  of  those  closing  efforts,  which  I know  it  was  his 
design  to  have  made  for  the  liberties  of  our  country,  or,  if  this 
failed,  of  rousing  his  own  Virginia  from  her  slumber,  and  re- 
kindling the  long  extinguished  fires  on  her  watch  towers.  Ex- 
isting, as  there  was,  between  us,  almost  an  hereditary  friend- 
ship, during  the  whole  progress  of  our  strusgle,  I was  in  con- 
stant correspondence  with  this  highly  gifted  and  most  extraor- 
dinary man.  Whatever  errors  he  may  sometimes  have  sup- 
posed we  had  committed,  from  too  much  ardor  in  a good  cause, 
he  never  faltered  for  one  moment  in  the  strong  and  affectionate 
interest  he  took  in  our  fate  and  the  success  of  our  cause,  or  in 
the  deep  indignation  which  he  expressed  at  the  atrocious  de- 
spotism of  the  proclamation,  or  the  time  serving  profligacy  of 
some  of  its  supporters.  In  one  of  his  letters,  he  remarked  to 
me,  “if  I cannot  be  booted  and  mounted  for  the  combat  in  your 
approaching  conflict,  I will  at  least  be  borne,  like  Muley  Moluc, 
in  a litter,  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  die  in  your  ranks.” 

I had  designed  lo  have  sent  you  a letter  which  he  wrote  me  a 
few  hours  after  the  president’s  proclamation  had  reached  him, 
when  he  was  stretched  on  what  was  almost  his  last  bed  of 
sickness,  but,  on  more  mature  reflection,  I have  deemed  it  ad- 
visable to  consult  a mutual  friend  both  of  (he  deceased  and  my- 
self, in  Virginia,  as  to  such  parts  of  our  correspondence  as  it 
might  be  pro[ier  to  be  made  public,  before  any  of  his  letters  ap- 
peared. The  letter,  however,  to  w'hich  I allude,  shall  see  the 
light.  When  it  does,  I promise  you  that  Andrew  Jackson,  esq. 
will  not  have  skin  enough  left  upon  his  back  to  determine  the 
color  of  his  epidermis. 

To  have  lost  at  this  exigent  moment  one  who,  with  such 
rare  and  extraordinary  endowments  for  the  crisis,  possessed 
and  exercised  such  a spell  like  influence  over  public  opinion 
in  his  own  state,  is  a calamity  that  can  only  be  contemplated 
with  composure  when  we  reflect  that  death  came  at  last,  lo  re- 
lease this  bright  emanation  of  the  ethereal  spirit,  from  a broken 
tenement,  long  suffering,  sinking  and  decaying  from  almost  the 
first  dawn  to  the  last  vestiges  of  life.  Peace  to  his  manes.  The 
south  never  had,  never  can  have,  a more  glorious,  gallant,  and 
highly  gilted  champion — one  who  was  emphatically  an  honest 
man — one  who  knew  no  fear  in  the  cause  of  truth,  and  stood 
forth  ill  her  defence  in  in  vincible  armor,  brandishing  his  burnish- 
ed lance  in  the  light  of  heaven,  and  reflecting  high  in  its  bright 
concave  the  beams  that  glistened  on  its  polished  shaft.  It  was 
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thus  accourled  that  he  publicly  stood  forth  before  the  world 
as  the  cliampion  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

It  will  be  the  more  pleasing,  if  less  useful,  province  of  the 
faithful  biographer  likewise  to  bring  us  in  closer  communion 
with  the  thousand  virtues  which  endeared  him  to  those  who, 
knowing  him  best,  invariably  loved  him  most.  To  reveal  to  us 
his  gushing  sensibility,  his  inbred  tenderness  of  heart,  his  ro- 
mantic devotion  to  the  duties  and  offices  of  friendship,  his  pa- 
rental kindness  to  liis  slaves  and  dependents,  whom  he  seemed, 
from  the  verv  humbleness  of  their  allotment,  to  regard  as  his 
children,  and’  withal,  if  the  lambent  beam  of  the  evening  light- 
ning can  be  caught,  the  wit  which  sparkled  in  nevijr  ending 
Hashes  Ironi  his  lips. 

Let  us  then  olfer  a libation  to  his  spirit.  I give  you— 

The  memory  of  John  llandolph,  of  lloanoke— In  guarding  the 
ashes  of  her  highly  gifted  son,  let  Virginia  remember  his  pro- 
phetic warnings,  and  be  prepared  to  stand,  where  he  always 
stood,  in  the  trenches  of  the  third  parallel,  in  defence  of  the 
constitution  and  the  liberty  of  his  country. 

1 remain,  gentlemen,  with  sincere  respect,  your  friend  and 
fellow  citizen,  JAS.  HAMILTON,  jr. 

To  George  Rankin,  esq.  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

However  unhappily  for  his  country,  we  believe  that  John 
Randolph,  for  his  own  fame,  could  not  have  died  at  a happier 
period.  The  deep  and  unatfected  apprehensions  for  the  liberties 
of  the  country,  with  which  the  despotic  principles  of  the  pro- 
clamation, and  their  universal  acceptation  north  of  the  Potomac, 
have  inspired  all  who  believe  those  liberties  to  depend  upon  the 
strict  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  sanguine  calcu- 
lations made  on  the  exertions  and  great  abilities  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, to  procure  a reversal  of  the  fatal  dogmas  of  the  procla- 
mation, have  caused  his  untimely  fate  to  be  lamented  with  a 
liveliness  and  universality  of  patriotic  sorrow  without  example. 
For  the  illustrious  men  of  our  land  who  had  descended  to  the 
tomb  before  him,  died  in  the  fullness  of  years,  and  when  their 
country  had  reaped  a full  harvest  of  their  virtues  and  of  their 
talents;  but  John  Randolph  died  before  he  had  accomplished  the 
last  great  service  expected  from  him — which  seemed  peculiarly 
reserved  for  his  peculiar  powers,  and  which,  we  fear,  the 
strength  of  none  living  is  adequate  to  achieve. 

The  reader  will  look  with  peculiar  interest  for  that  letter  of 
Mr.  Randolph  to  which  gov.  Hamilton  refers,  and  which  he  de- 
clares it  his  purpose  to  publish. 

CO.MMENTS  ON  THE  ABOVE. 

From  the  Globe,  July2‘3. 

Great  doings  at  Slab-Town,  South  Carolina.  The  nullifiers, 
it  seems,  have  resolved  that  Slab  Town  shall  eclipse  Colleton, 
where  they  began  their  revolutionary  movements.  War  upon 
the  proclamation — the  force  bill,  and  upon  tlie  man,  who  has 
triumphed  by  his  vetoes,  and  before  the  people,  over  the  ,dmer.i- 
can  System  in  all  Us  parts,  is  now  the  order  of  the  day  with  the 
iiullies,  under  the  lead  of  Messrs.  Calhoun  and  Hamilton;  and 
at  Slab-'I’own,  they  have  made  some  terrible  slaps,  indeed,  at 
the  president,  and  all  who  unite  with  him  in  the  sentiment,  that 
the  union  must  be  preserved.  Some  sixty  or  seventy  toasts 
were  drunk.  Warren  11.  Uavis.was  the  McDuffie  of  the  day. 
He  urged  the  inunediate  enforcement  of  the  test  oath,  to  ex- 
clude the  union  men  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  South 
Carolina,  and  but  one  wish  seemed  to  animate  the  whole  meet- 
ing, in  which,  we  are  told,  great  unanimity  prevailed,^’ and 
that  was  most  frankly  avowed  in  the  following  toast,  viz; 

*‘May  those  who  voted  for  the  bloody  bill  to  coerce  South  Caro- 
lina, a free  and  sovereign  state,  into  shameful  submission,  never 
go  down  to  their  graves  in  peace.” 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  proceedings  go  to  show,  that  the  ho- 
nest gentlemen,  who  now  take  the  lead  in  South  Carolina,  are 
of  opinion  that  every  man  who  favors  the  proclamation — the 
force  bill — or,  in  other  words,  that  all  who  are  opposed  to  nulli- 
fication, ought  to  be  siapLdoicn,  and  not  suffered  even  to  “die 
in  peace.” 

'I'hat  most  disinterested,  consistent,  unambitious,  honest,  quiet 
politician,  John  Catiline  Calhoim,  who  sought  to  knit  all  the 
jrowers  of  government  in  the  hands  of  the  bank — blending  it 
with  tnternal  imitrovements  and  the  tariff— making  it  the"re- 
ceiverof  the  imposts  and  the  di.sburser— with  Mr.  McDuffie’s 
high  toned  e.\|)osition  of  federal  power,  in  “one  of  the  peo- 
IM.E,”  for  it.s  guide — this  strait  laced  gentlmnan  could  not  be 
present;  but  he  wrote  a letter  to  Slap.-Town.  He  is  now  no 
longer  distressed  about  the  money  or  the  cotton  of  the  soitth. 
Hut  i.inniTY,  t.iBKRTY,  is  lost  foievcr!!  lie  says,  “of  all  earth- 
ly things  I place  i.inKRTY  hi  the  first  rank,”  &c.  &c.  “I  believe 
MBKHTY  to  be  in  imminent  danger,”  &.c.  &c.  “The  proclatna- 
tion  and  mefl<ag<!  of  itresidcni  Jackson,  and  the  passage  of  the 
force  bill  at  the  last  ses-ion,  have  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  li- 
berty,” Htc.  Ste.  “Unless  the  people  should  rise  from  their  Ic- 
tharsy  and  put  them  down,  ouR  oovkrnmf.nt  will  soon  become 
AS  DERPOTie  AM  ANY  ON  EAKTii”— “ lUlielhcr  wg  are  to  he  a free 
PF.opi.E,  depends  on  the  fart,  whether  these  glaring  and  dan- 
GEKors  Af:r.M  OF  nsoRPATio.N  On  the  part  of  the  federal  gorern- 
mrnf,  are  arquiesrrd  in  or  not.”  “I  willingly'  surrendered  all 
personal  ronsideraliins  to  Oppose  the  approach  of  despotism.” 
“It  i'  not  in  the  power  o(  any  siiigh.*,  or  few  individuals,  to  pre- 
perve  i.inKRrv.”  He  thmi  clo^eM  with  a pr.ayer  to  Providence, 
to  “watch  over  us  in  this  great  and  dangerous  crisis,  and  so 
enlizhien  the  people  and  inspire  their  hearts  with  the  love  of 
TIIF.IR  LIIIKHTY  and  r juiitry,  that  they  may  clearly  see  the  dan- 
ger,” kc. 


This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  letter — not  a 
word  about  the  tariff — the  unconstitutional  protection  of  coarse 
woollens — or  cottons — or  cash  duties,  in  the  entire  epistle.  Free 
trade  itself  is  forgotten!  and  nothing  is  thought  of  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn, but  the  right  of  nullification  and  secession  from  the 
union,  to  secure  to  the  people  of  the  south  the  “liberty,”  aye, 
that  is  the  word — the  liberty  of  making  him  the  dictator — the 
TEST  OATH-MAKER  for  a fragment  of  that  confederacy,  the  chief 
magistracy  of  which  he  so  long  sought,  but  now  despairs  of 
ever  attaining. 

The  knight  errant  of  nullification,  general  Hamilton,  it  ap- 
pears, was  on  a visit  to  the  metaphysical  expounder  of  the 
creed,  and  he,  too,  wrote  a lucubration  for  Slab-Town,  or 
Slap  Down — a name,  which  seems  more  apt  to  the  doctrine. 

With  regard  to  the  union,  the  crusading  general  Hamilton 
says: 

If  “we  set  up  false  idols,  and  worship,  in  a stupid  spirit  of 
bigotry,  the  mere  efiigy  for  the  divinity  itself— if, Mw/e?-  the  name 
q/' UNION,  the  substantial  essence  of  liberty  is  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  very  term  itself  is  to  be  employed  not  only  as  a cloak 
for  fraud,  violence  and  injustice,  but  for  the  basest  servility  and 
man  worship,  we  shall  have  learnt  as  little  from  our  fathers  as 
from  the  august  moral  which  the  day  itself  teaches,  and  find 
that  we  have  approached  not  much  nearer  in  our  adoration  of 
the  real  objects  of  the  union,  than  the  Egyptian  did  to  his  God,  in 
worshipping  a CROCODILE.” 

This  is  very  figurative,  and  flighty.  Brought  down  to  the 
common  level,  we  suppose  it  means,  that  the  union  is  a “mere 
effigy;”  that  nullification  is  “the  substantial  essence  of  liberty  f* 
lliat  the  union  is  preferred  to  the  right  of  each  slate  to  nullify 
it,  from  spirit  of  “man-worship, or  devotion  to  general  Jack- 
son  on  the  part  of  the  people — that  general  Jackson  is  “a  cro- 
codile,” and  the  nation  in  “a  stupid  spirit  of  bigotry,”  idolize 
a monster;  and  for  the  sake  of  that  monster  are  induced  to  feel 
an  affectionate  reverence  for  the  institutions  he  watches  over 
and  would  preserve.  This  indeed  is  a terrible  slap  at  the  Ame- 
rican people  and  their  president. 

The  general,  in  his  next  paragraphs,  in  effect,  tells  us  that  he 
would  have  given  law  to  the  whole  country,  by  the  swoid,  if 
his  state  had  been  united!  He  likes  union  on  a small  scale. 

[Here  the  paragraphs  referred  to  are  inserted  as  they  appear 
in  the  foregoing  letter.] 

The  meaning  of  this  is  a little  wrapped  up,  but  as  history 
tells  us  that  Lacedeirion,  though  a slave  state,  gave  laws  to  all 
the  little  .slates  of  Greece — so  South  Carolina,  being  a little 
slave-holding  state,  would  have  been  able,  but  for  disseiition,  to 
have  conquered  by  arms  the  freemen  of  the  other  great  slates, 
and  added  them,  doubtless,  to  tlie  number  of  South  Carolina 
slaves.  For  the  present,  however,  he  is  satisfied  that  he  saved 
“the  point  of  honor.”  It  is  true,  with  the  proclaipation  before 
bis  eyes,  he  would  not  “ go  his  death  for  his  sugar.”  Repaid 
the  duty;  but  he  lives  to  fight  another ;^y.  “Depend  upon  it,” 
says  our  death-doing  general — ^'•depend,  upon  it,  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  ivhen  all  our  resources  must  be  brought  again  into  action 
— our  antagonist  is  scotched,  not  killed.”  The  next  time  the 
nullifiers  will  give  no  quarters. 

We  are  then  told  by  general  Hamilton,  that  but  for  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  knight  of  Roanoke,  he  would  have  joined 
nullification  in  the  crusade  against  “the  atrocious  despotism  of 
the  proclamation.”  In  one  of  his  letters,  (says  the  general,)  he 
remarked  to  me — 

“J/"  I cannot  be  hooted  and  mounted  for  the  combat  in  your  ap- 
proaching conflict,  I uill  at  least  he  borne,  like  Muley  Moluc,  iha 
litter  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  die  in  your  ranks. 

To  shew  the  people  of  Slab-Town  how  Mr.  Randolph  meant 
to  deal  with  the  president,  the  generalissimo  was  about  to  send 
to  them  a letter  he  received  from  the  gentleman  before  his 
death;  but  declining  it  for  the  present,  lie  gives  the  slaj?  dott-n 
people  the  following  account  of  the  matter: 

“I  had  designed  to  have  sent  you  a letter  which  he  wrote  me 
a few  hours  after  the  president’s  proclamation  had  reached  him, 
when  he  was  stretched  on  what  was  almost  his  last  bed  ofsick- 
ness,  but  on  more  mature  reflection,  I have  deemed  it  advisable 
to  consult  a innUial  friend  both  of  the  deceased  and  myself  in 
Virginia,  as  to  such  parts  of  our  correspondence,  as  it  might  be 
proper  to  make  public,  before  any  of  his  letters  appear.  The 
letter,  however,  to  which  I allude,  shall  see  the  light. 
When  it  does,  I promise  you,  that  Andrew  Jackson,  esq. 
will  not  have  skin  enough  left  upon  ms  BACK  TO  deter- 
mine THE  COLOR  OF  HIS  EPIDERMIS.” 

To  be  for  one  moment  serious,  we  must  say,  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  Mr.  Randolph  ever  wrote  such  a letter,  as  is  here 
described.  If  lie  did,  wliat  must  the  public  think  of  the  preten- 
sions to  open,  manly  candor  and  sincerity  which  his  friends  as- 
sert for  liim.^  Mr.  Randolph  wrote  to  the  president  the  most 
friendly,  nay,  the  kindest  letters.  Even  after  the  proclamation 
apjiearcd,  lie  came  to  Washiiniton — waited  on  the  president — 
dined  with  him,  and  in  his  very  last  interview,  evinced  the 
same  respectful,  friendly  regard,  which  characterised  all  his  pre- 
vious intercourse  and  correspondence.  How  then  could  Mr. 
Randolph,  if  he  were  an  ingenuous,  honest  man,  have  harbored 
in  his  In-art  under  all  these  shows  of  friendship,  tlie  malignant, 
deadly  hate,  which  it  is  now  pretended,  characterize  his  letters 
to  general  Hamilton.^  We  hope  tlie  general  will  feel  himself 
called  qti  by  what  we  have  said,  to  produce  his  correspondence, 
his  whole  correspondence,  and  nothing  biit  his  correspondence^ 
This  is  due  to  the  dead  and  the  living. 
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gC^In  the  last  paragraph  of  our  article  in  the  last  Re 
gister  under  the  head  of  “Religious  Newspapers  and 
Controversies,”  a mistake  occurred  which  we  deem  it 
proper  to  correct.  The  word  “insolent”  should  be 
*^in7ioce?it,”  so  as  to  read  “the  most  innocent  remarks, 
uttered  in  the  most  general  terms”  &c.  The  word  will 
be  found  in  the  6th  line  from  the  beginning  of  the  para 
graph. 

Cholera.  This  disease  still  lingers  at  Pittsburgh. 
The  board  of  health  reported  two  deaths  for  the  week 
immediately  preceding  the  30th  ult. 

In  Missouri,  the  disease  has  been  peculiarly  fatal. 
Palmyra,  a comparatively  small  village,  lost  between 
the  1st  and  15th  ult.  upwards  of  100  of  its  inhabitants. 
At  St.  Charles  many  of  the  best  citizens  had  fallen  vic- 
tims. At  St.  Louis,  the  cholera  was  subsiding. 

The  Vandalia  Whig  says,  the  cholera  still  continues 
in  Illinois,  and  although  its  progress  is  not  rapid,  deaths 
are  occurring  almost  daily.  At  Carrollton  it  has  broken 
out  with  such  malignity  as  to  suspend  all  business  and 
clothe  the  town  in  gloom.  At  Galena,  there  had  been 
betw'een  30  and  40  deaths  from  the  19th  June  to  the  12th 
July. 

In  Ohio  the  cholera  prevailed  in  many  jdaces;  at  Cin 
cinnati  it  was  on  the  increase;  8 deaths  occurred  there  on 
the  1st  inst.  It  had  declined  at  Columbus.  In  the  peni 
tentiaryat  that  place  there  had  been  29  cases  and  7 deaths 
amongst  the  convicts,  up  to  the  30th  ult.  Out  of  203 
convicts  about  100  had  had  the  premonitory  symptoms. 

In  Kentucky,  it  had  greatly  subsided,  though  in  some 
places  it  was  making  fearful  inroads.  In  Bardstown  the 
family  of  judge  Rowan,  late  U.  S.  senator,  has  been  se- 
verely visited  by  this  inscrutable  scourge.  His  sons 
William  and  A.  H. ; his  son  William’s  wife;  grand-daugh- 
ter, Miss  Steele,  and  his  sister  Mrs.  Kelly,  had  died,  as 
also,  several  of  his  slaves.  His  son  John  was  sick,  but 
not  dangerous.  Maysville  has  sustained  a serious  loss  in 
the  death  of  Mr.  Chaides  E.  Wolf,  its  late  mayor.  He 
was  buried  on  the  25th  ult.* with  all  the  respect  due  to 
his  station  and  eminent  services  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  city. 

Hagerstoivh.  Three  deaths  by  cholera  having  at  dif- 
ferent intervals  occured  there  during  the  season,  of  per- 
sons from  the  line  of  the  canal,  a meeting  of  the  citizens 
of  this  town  recently  took  place,  at  which  a committee 
of  ten  gentlemen  of  the  first  respectability  was  appointed 
to  examine  into  the  condition  of  its  health.  This  com- 
mittee report  that  after  full  inquiry  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, they  find  that  fi-om  the  spring  of  the  present  year, 
down  to  the  29th  ult.  the  citizens  have  enjoyed  good 
health,  and  that  no  case  of  epidemic  cholera  has  origi- 
nated there. 

Late  from  Buenos  Ayres.  By  the  brig  Amanda, 
capt.  Yorke,  Buenos  Avres  papers  have  been  received  to 
June  22d  inclusive. 

The  eleventh  legislature  of  the  province  convened  at 
Buenos  A}’res,  31st  May,  on  wltich  day,  governor  Bal- 
caree  delivered  a message  containing  among  other  para- 
graphs the  following: 

“The  minister  sent  b}^  the  government  of  Washington, 
whose  expected  aivival  was  announced  to  you  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  wliom  it  was  resolved  to  await  in  order 
to  come  to  an  explanation  relative  to  the  destruction  by 
main  force  of  the  colony  in  the  Island  de  la  Soledad,  (one 
of  the  Falklands),  by  the  captain  of  the  United  States 
corvette  Lexington,  did  in  effect  arrive,  and  was  received 
in  the  character  of  charge  d’affaires:  yon  are,  Messrs. 
Representatives,  already  acquainted  with  the  state  of  this 
negotiation.  The  government,  in  order  to  follow  it  up, 
has  appointed  a minister,  and  has  notified  this  appoint- 
ment to  that  of  VV'ashington;  and  he  will  shortly  be  de- 
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spatched  \vith  the  competent  instructions  to  obtain  satis- 
faction and  reparation  for  so  great  an  injury. 

“The  re-settlement  of  the  Falkland  Islands  was  imme- 
cliately  resolved  on,  in  the  mode  that  the  other  attentions 
of  the  province  allowed;  but  soon  an  event  occurred  as 
unexpected  as  disagreeable.  The  government  has  in- 
formed you  that  the  captain  of  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
sloop  of  war  Clio,  sustained  by  a superior  force,  took 
possession  of  the  islands  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign. 
Then  it  likewise  stated  to  you  what  would  be  its  conduct. 
It  has  therefore  directed  its  minister  at  London,  that, 
energetically  remonstrating  against  the  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  he  demand 
the  restitution,  and  seek  such  satisfaction  as  becomes  the 
justice  and  honor  of  both  governments,  by  those  meang 
which  probity,  good  faith  and  sound  reason  dictate.” 

{Jour.  Com. 

The  oppressed  south.  Some  of  our  southewi  fel- 
low citizens  complain  that  the  laws  passed  by  congPess  to 
counteract  foreign  legislation,  and  to  protect  our  domes- 
tic manufactures,  as  well  as  American  labor  aud  capitalj 
embarrass  their  trade,  and  are  producing  with  them,  po- 
verty, distress  and  ruin.  To  all  who  will  dispassionately 
examine  the  subject,  these  complaints  will  be  found  to  be 
visionary  and  unfounded.  It  is  the  grain  growing  states, 
that  have  reason  to  complain  still  of  the  state  of  the  mar- 
kets and  our  foreign  trade. 

From  1st  October,  1831,  till  30th  Sept.  1832,  there 
were  imported  into  Pennsylvania  from  foreign  countries, 
goods,  &c.  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $10,678,358. 

And  yet,  from  Pennsylvania  there  was  ex- 
ported in  the  same  year,  of  domestic  pro- 
duce, $2,008,991 

Of  foreign  do.  3,516,066 

Whereas,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  im- 
ported into  South  Carolina,  1,213,725 

And  the  exports  of  her  domestic  produce 
were,  7,685,833 

Do.  Imports  into  Alabama,  306,845 

Exports  of  do.  2,733,554 

South  Carolina,  with  a population  of  only  581,458, 
more  than  one-half  of  whom  are  slaves,  has  received  dur- 
ng  the  last  year  of  her  agricultural  produce,  nearly  eight 
nillions  of  dollars,  whilst  Pennsylvania,  with  a popula- 
tion of  1,347,672,  received  for  the  whole  export  of  her 
domestic  produce  and  manufactures,  little  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars. 

Alabama,  with  a population  of  308,997;  more  than  one- 
third  of  whom  are  slaves,  received  as  above  for  her  cot- 
ton and  sugar,  nearly  three  millions  of  dollars.  In  this 
state  of  trade  and  commerce,  who  are  the  sufferers.?  Sure- 
ly not  the  southern  plantei^s.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  our  imports  are  from  England, 
which  does  not  admit  a barrel  of  our  flour,  or  a bushel  of 
our  wheat,  to  he  sold  in  her  market.  The  duties  on  fo- 
reign flour  and  gi-ain  are  so  great,  as  to  exclude  them 
from  the  English  raai’ket,  except  in  a season  of  scarcity, 
to  prevent  a famine,  and  yet  southern  planters  tell  us  that 
it  is  unreasonable  to  impose  duties  on  British  manufac- 
tures, for  the  ])rotection  of  our  own  labor,  capital  and 
domestic  manufactures. 

The  total  of  exports  of  product  as  stated,  shows  that 
the  labor  of  the  south  is,  under  the  existing  laws,  much 
better  paid  for,  than  in  the  grain-growing  and  free  labor 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  even  if  the  product  of  single 
plantations  be  considered,  with  reference  to  tlie  labor 
used  on  them,  they  equally  show  the  advantages  of  the 
southern  planter  over  the  grain  grower  of  the  middle 
states. 

In  the  Savannah  Republican  of  May  29th,  is  a state- 
ment of  the  produce  for  the  last  year,  of  three  sugar  plan- 
tations in  East  Florida. 
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Tlie  first  plantation  produced  to  each  hand  for  the 
year,  $372 

'I’tie  second  plantation,  370 

'I'lie  third  do.  . , u 

The  aggregate,  as  given,  is,  that  79  hands  produced 

$30  600,  which  is  387  dollars  for  each  hand,  and  greatly 
exceeds  tlie  average  product  of  the  free  labor  of  the 
north.  Is  it  not  marvellous,  that  our  southern  fellow 
citizens,  with  the  advantages  which  they  possess,  should 
complain  of  the  market  and  commercial  regulations?  It 
is,  however,  witii  them,  as  it  is  with  some  individuals  in 
every  society,  that  those  persons,  who,  Iiy  the  bounty  of 
Providence,  have  least  cause  to  complain,  are  the  ones 
who  talk  most  of  their  imaginary  evils. 

{Franklin  Repository. 

Burnsii  West  Indies.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
has  lieen  permitted  to  copy  the  following  extract  of  a let- 
ter from  our  consul  at  Jamaica,  addressed  to  captain 
Newton,  of  the  United  States  ship  the  St.  Louis,  on  the  eve 
of  his  departure  from  that  port.  By  it  we  regret  to  find 
that  the  most  distressing  apprehensions  are  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  the  white  inhabitants,  in  consequence  of 
tiie  arrangements  now  making  in  the  British  prliament 
with  respect  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  Bri- 
tish West  India  possessions.  We  trust  that  our  govern- 
ment will  lose  no  time  in  placing  a naval  force  in  that 
quarter,  for  the  better  security  of  the  lives  and  property 
of  our  citizens. 

Consulate  o f the  U.  States,  Kingston,  Jam.  June  30, 1833. 

Dear  sir— Having  understood  that  you  intend  sailing 
to-morrow',  I sliould  do  great  injustice  to  my  feelings  if  I 
did  not  testify  to  you  my  sincere  and  most  grateful  thanks 
for  tlie  courtesy  and  distinguished  attention  1 received 
from  you  during  my. late  visit  on  board  the  St.  Louis,  and 
without  meaning  to  refiect  in  the  least  on  the  character  of 
any  one  gallant  officer  in  the  service,  have  only  to  say 
that  if  similar  attentions  were  more  generally  paid  to  our 
accredited  agents  abroad,  it  would  add  greatly  to  their 
respectability  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  and  thereby  ena- 
ble them  the  more  fully  to  secure  the  interests  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  [After  some  further  remarks  in  high 
commendation  of  the  St.  Louis,  her  officers,  and  all  per- 
taining to  her  as  a ship  of  war,  the  letter  proceeds—] 
Your  departure  from  this  place  at  such  a critical  moment 
as  the  present,  is  not  only  regretted  by  myself  and  fa- 
mily, but  by  the  entire  population  of  Kingston  and  its 
environs.  You  are  aware,  sir,  that  the  views  of  minis- 
ters, as  regards  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  &c.  in  the 
different  colonies,  have  been  received  here,  and  it  has  not 
given  satisfaction  to  either  of  the  parlies  interested,  and 
least  of  all  the  slaves.  It  is  generally  therefore  believed, 
that  as  soon  as  the  particulars  shall  have  been  promul- 
gated throughout  the  island,  poisoned  as  the  minds  of  the 
negroes  now  are,  that  they  -will  make  an  attempt  to  eman~ 
ci pate  themselves,  and  the  conseipiences  in  that  case,  can- 
not he  otherwise  than  fatal  to  every  -white  inhabitant,  fo- 
reigner or  other-wise.  Whether  these  things  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  is  generally  expected,  I cannot  take  upon 
me  to  say;  perhaps  from  the  precautions  which  the  go- 
vernment are  now  taking,  a considerable  time  may  yet 
intervene,  before  the  negroes  venture  to  carry  into  effect 
their  plans;  and  as  there  is  a great  deal  of  ^^^merican 
property  and  interest  in  the  colony it  behooves  our  go- 
vernment to  take  every  precaution  for  its  securitv.  I 
therefore  most  earnestly  entreat  you,  to  impress  upon  the 
mind  of  the  honorable  secretary  of  the  navy,  the  pro- 
jn  iety  of  keeping  a vessel  of  -war  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  occasionally  to  visit  this  port,  to  communicate  confi- 
dentially -with  me.  ■ *' 

Although  your  lime  has  been  very  short  here,  1 trust 
you  have  both  seen  and  heard  enough  to  justify  the  appli- 
ciition  I have  made,  for  the  presence  of  an  armetl  vessel, 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  it  should  please  the  honorable 
secretaiy,  from  the  knowii  reputation  of  your  character 
lor  gentlemanly  conduct,  combined  as  it  is  with  all  the 
necessary  prudence  which  the  commander  of  a ship  of 
war  should  possess,  coming  here  at  such  a time,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  I know  no  one  who  would  be 
more  agreeable  to  me,  and  the  authorities  generallv  than 
you,  sir.  ’ 

With  my  best  thanks  to  all  vonr  gentlemanly  officers 
for  the  kindness  and  attentions  thus  individually  evinced 


towards  me,  during  my  late  visit  on  board  the  “St. 
Louis.”  I am,  dear  sir,  with  best  wishes  for  j’our  honor 
and  happiness,  your  very  sincere  friend  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, Robert  Monroe  Harrison. 

Latest  FROM  Portugal.  Captain  Howland  of  the  brig 
Betsey  & Jane,  at  N.  Bedford,  from  St.  Michael’s,  which 
he  left  on  the  29th  June,  reports  that  four  or  five  days 
previous  to  his  sailing,  a schooner  arrived  at  that  place, 
in  four  and  a halfdays  from  Oporto,  with  a few  wounded 
soldiers  from  Don  Pedro’s  army.  She  brought  accounts 
of  Don  Pedro  having  received  an  addition  of  troops  from 
England  and  France,  and  that  5,000  soldiers  had  embark- 
ed on  board  steamers  at  Oporto,  destination  unknown.— 
These  accounts  vvere  received  with  much  satisfaction  at 
St.  Michael’s,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  the  strug- 
gle would  soon  terminate  favorably  to  the  cause  of  Donna 
Maria.  The  accounts,  however,  previous  to  the  above, 
were  of  a nature  not  very  flattering  to  Don  Pedro’s 
friends,  and  these  last,  inspired  them  with  new  hopes. 
At  Madeira,  l4th  June,  there  were  3,000  of  Don  Miguel’s 
best  troops.  Every  thing  was  quiet  and  the  inhabitants 
did  not  entertain  tlie  least  fear  of  Don  Pedro’s  succeed- 
ing. 

Welcome  of  gen.  Cass  in  Detroit.  At  a meeting 
of  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  on  the  23d  ult.  a committee 
was  appointed,  who  in  pursuance  of  their  instructions, 
addressed  a note  to  gen.  Cass,  then  on  a visit  to  that  city, 
in  the  following  terms: 

Detroit,  July  24,  1833. 
^‘■Ron.  Jje-wis  Cass,  secretary  of  -war. 

“6Vr— The  citizens  of  Detroit,  your  neighbors  and 
friends,  who  have  so  long  had  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing your  important  public  services,  and  the  admirable 
qualities  which,  happily  blended,  adorn  your  private  cha- 
racter and  worth,  gladly  avail  thera.selves  of  the  occasion 
w'hich  your  temporary  visit  to  this  place  aflbrds  them  to 
solicit  your  acceptance  of  a public  dinner,  at  such  time 
as  may  best  comport  with  your  convenience. 

“Cherishing,  as  we  do,  the  recollection  of  the  social 
and  friendly  relations  and  intercourse,  that  so  happily 
characterized  the  period  of  your  gubernatorial  functions 
over  the  territory,  an  opportunity  to  revive,  even  tem]>o- 
rarily,  those  happy  recollections,  would  be  gratefully 
appreciated,  and  particularly  by  that  portion  of  our  citi- 
zens who  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance 
with  yourself  and  your  excellent  and  amiable  family. 

“Happy  in  being  the  organ  through  which  the  citizens 
of  Detroit  respectfully  present  to  you,  sir,  this  small  tri- 
bute of  tbeir  respect,  permit  us  to  add  the  expression  of 
our  unalterable  wishes  for  your  health,  welfare  and  hap- 
piness. ” 

To  this  note  the  following  answer  was  returned: 

^‘'■Detroit,  .July  24,  1833. 

'•'•Gentlemen — ^Be  pleased  to  accept  for  yourselves,  and 
to  communicate  to  the  citizens  of  Detroit,  my  acknow- 
ledgments, for  the  kind  invitation  I have  received,  to  ac- 
cept from  them  a public  dinner. 

“The  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  me  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  them  upon  such  an  occasion.  But  this 
proof  of  their  regard  is  not  less  welcome  to  me,  and  is 
but  a continuation  of  that  kindness  which  for  eighteen 
years  1 have  experienced  from  them  in  the  relations  of 
public  and  private  life. 

“In  whatever  circumstances  I may  be  placed,  the  re- 
collection of  what  I owe  to  the  confidence  an<l  good  will 
of  the  citizens  of  Detroit  will  always  be  present  with 
me.  I am,  gentlemen,  with  regard,  your  obedient  ser- 
vant, Lew.  Cass.” 

Impobtant  to  voyagers  and  ship  owners.  A case 
was  lately  tried  in  the  court  of  common  pleas.  New  \’’ork, 
wherein  an  emigrant  to  this  country  brought  an  action 
for  damages  against  the  owners  of  a ship  in  which  he  had 
engaged  a passage  to  this  country  from  Liverpool.  The 
ship  with  her  cargo  and  passengers  on  board  had  actually 
proceeded  on  the  voyage;  but  being  materially  damaged 
by  a gale  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  to  return  or  sink 
was  f^ound  inevitable.  The  passengers  were  consequently 
disembarked  at  Liverpool;  and  therefore  demanded  ano- 
ther passage  immediately  by  the  same  ship  owners,  or  to 
have  their  paid  fares  returned.  Neither  was  done;  and 
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the  plaintiff  in  the  suit  engaged  passage  in  another  pack- 
et; and  having  arrived  at  New  York,  he  brought  his  ac- 
tion to  recover  the  amount  of  the  fare  paid;  and  of  the 
expenses  to  which  he  was  necessitated  by  the  failure  of 
the  first  voyage.  Tlie  passage  money  was  16  dollars. 

The  learned  judge  in  l»is  summing  up,  charged  the 
jury  on  tlie  law  and  the  facts,  and  laid  it  down  as  law, 
that  in  cases  of  the  payment  of  passage  moneys  and  the 
consideration  not  being  rendered,  nor  the  passage  com- 
pleted, those  contracting  to  carry  tiie  passengers,  as  com- 
mon carriers,  were  hound  to  execute  their  agreement, 
and,  if  not  done,  they  w ere  liable  for  the  amount  paid 
them.  That  there  w'as  no  distinction  in  law  between 
freight  and  passage,  both  being  alike  in  the  same  princi- 
ple of  maritime  law,  which  requires  the  carrying  of  the 
freight  and  passage  money  as  agreed. 

I he  jury  retiu-ned  a verdict  for  plaintiff  of  $16,  with 
6 cents  costs.  [Phil.  Sentinel. 

The  Txdiax  chabacteh.  The  Richnmnd  Compiler 
relates  the  following  inteiesting  incident,  strikingly  il- 
lustrative of  tliat  exalted  trait  in  the  Indian  character 
which  holds  with  unshaken  firmness  to  the  observance  of 
a plighted  faith,  be  the  circumstances  what  they  may 
under  which  the  pledge  was  given: 

When  general  Scott,  in  his  late  campaign  arrived  at 
the  American  encampment  in  the  north  west,  he  found 
three  Indians  prisoners — under  a charge  of  murdering  the 
■whites.  The  evidence  against  them  was  slight — and  an 
application  had  been  sent  on  to  Washington  to  obtain 
their  discharge.  But  the  president  had  gone  to  the  Her- 
mitage, and  the  secretary  of  war  to  Detroit.  No  answ  er 
•was  of  course,  obtained.  In  the  mean  lime  the  cholera 
broke  out  among  the  American  troops  in  the  can»p  on 
Rock  river.  Many  became  victims.  One  of  the  three 
Indian  prisoners  also  took  it  and  died. 

The  general  seeing  the  danger  they  were  exposed  to, 
determined  on  letling  the  two  survivors  out  of  confine- 
ment— and  told  them  if  they  would  confine  themselves  to 
the  island  in  the  river,  he  would  permit  them  to  go  there. 
Their  word  being  pledged,  he  directed  them  to  go  to  the 
extreme  part  of  the  island,  w here  they  might  keep  some- 
what out  of  the  way  of  our  troops.  I'hey  accordingly  re- 
paii'ed  to  the  quarter  where  he  had  directed  them  to  go; 
but  they  never  once  left  the  island — although  they  might 
easily  have  made  their  escape.  Meantime  the  cholera 
spread,  and  the  danger  thickened.  The  general  then 
told  them  that  he  would  permit  them  to  go  to  their  tribe, 
upon  condition  that  they  would  return  to  the  camp  as 
soon  as  he  gave  them  notice  that  the  cholera  w as  gone. 
They  assented  to  the  terms  and  went  home. 

These  men  were  under  a charge  of  murder — and  might 
have  lost  their  lives  if  they  were  put  upon  their  trial. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  circumstance,  the  moment  gen. 
Scott  had  determined  to  hold  his  great  council  with  the 
Indians,  he  informed  the  two  prisoners  that  they  must 
come  in — and  they  did  not  hesitate  to  do  so.  They  re- 
paired among  the  first  Indians  to  the  American  encamp- 
ment. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  they  were  ul- 
timately acquitted — though  one  of  them  had  to  pledge 
himself  to  atteml  as  a witness  against  another  Indian, 
who  was  charged  with  murdering  the  w’hites.  This  duty 
too  he  fulfilled,  though  at  much  inconvenience  to  iiimself. 

Inbian  eaxds,  &c.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  follow- 
ing letter,  Washington  was  president,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
his  secretary  of  state: 

Philadelphia,  Aug.  10,  1791. 

To  general  Knox. 

Pear  sir — 1 have  now  the  honor  to  return  the  petition 
of  Mr.  Moultrie  on  behalf  of  the  South  Carolina  Yazoo 
company.  Without  noticing  that  some  of  the  highest 
functions  of  sovereignty  are  assumed  in  the  very  papers 
which  he  annexes  as  his  justification,  I am  of  opinion  that 
government  shoidd  firmly  maintain  this  ground:  That  the 
Indians  have  a right  to  the  occupation  of  their  lands,  in- 
dependent of  the  states  within  whose  chartered  limits 
they  happen  to  be:  That  until  they  cede  them  by  treatjs 
no  act  of  a state  can  give  a right  to  such  lands:  That 
neither  under  the  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancient 
confederation,  had  any  state,  or  person,  a right  to  treat 
with  the  Indians,  without  the  consent  of  the  general  go- 


vernment; that  that  consent  has  never  been  given  to  any 
treaty  for  the  cession  of  the  lands  in  question:  That  the 
government  is  determined  to  exert  its  energy  for  the  pa- 
u-onage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  and 
the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and 
them;  and  that  if  any  settlements  are  made  on  the  lands 
not  ceded  by  them,  xvithout  the  previous  consent  of  the 
United  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound, 
not  only  to  declare  to  the  Indians  that  such  settlements 
are  witliout  the  authority  or  protection  of  the  United 
States,  but  to  remove  them  also  by  force. 

It  is  in  compliance  with  your  request,  my  dear  sir,  that 
I submit  these  ideas  to  you,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  give 
place  to  them,  or  to  such  others  as  your  better  judgrnent 
shall  prefer,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Moultrie. 

Th.  Jefeeiisoit. 

Dabing  robeebt.  An  extensive  and  daring  robbery 
W'as  committed  in  Rutland,  Yt.  on  the  night  of  the  24th 
inst.  Some  villain  entered  the  dwelling  house  of  William 
Page,  esq.  cashier  of  the  bank,  and  stole  money  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  $7,000.  The  money  was  contained  in 
a small  trunk,  which  was  carried  to  the  bedroom  of  Mr. 
Page  for  safe  keeping,  i-egularly  locked,  and  the  key 
deposited  in  his  vest  pocket.  The  rogue  must  have  en- 
tered the  bedroom,  taken  the  key  from  the  pocket  while 
the  family  were  asleep,  and  departed  w'ith  the  trunk, 
which  was  found  rifled  in  the  north  parlor;  and  the  bank 
keys  in  the  small  yard  in  the  front  of  the  house.  The 
bills  were,  we  learn,  mostly  of  the  Rutland  bank.  One 
thousand  dollars  reward  is  offered  for  the  recovery  of  the 
money. 

Imprisonment  for  beet.  In  the  British  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  13th  of  June,  the  solicitor  general  moved  for 
leave  to  introduce  a bill  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to 
debtors.  We  have  not  seen  the  bill  itself:  but  the  remarks 
of  the  solicitor  general,  on  th«  subject  of  his  motion,  give 
a vei’v  general  account  of  its  provisions.  He  stated,  that 
his  principal  object  was  to  give  a remedy  against  the  pro- 
perty, instead  of  the  person,  of  the  debtor.  The  first 
provision  of  the  bill  wovdd  be,  to  allow  immediate  execu- 
tion upon  all  bills  and  bonds,  when  they  become  due, 
dispensing  with  many  of  the  proceedings  at  present  in 
use.  On  a summons  being  issued,  execution  is  to  issue 
forthwith,  unless  security  is  given  to  the  court.  The 
debtor  is  to  be  brought  before  a commissioner,  and  if  he 
refuses  to  exhibit  and  surrender  his  property,  is  to  be 
committed  to  prison.  The  creditor  is  to  be  entitled  to  a 
remedy  against  all  kinds  of  property  possessed  by  the 
debtor.  Power  is  to  be  given  to  debtors  to  make  a sur- 
render of  their  property,  in  which  case,  the  creditors,  by 
a majority  of  four-fifths,  may  give  him  a certificate  of 
discharge.  To  obtain  money  with  an  intent  to  defraud, 
is  declared  a misdemeanor,  as  is  also  the  absconding  of 
the  debtor,  or  the  stating  of  a false  account  in  the  surren- 
der of  his  property.  Imprisonment  for  debt  is  proposed 
to  be  abolished,  except  in  cases  attended  with  fraud,  but 
where  a creditor  makes  oath  before  a magistrate  that  his 
debtor  is  about  to  abscond  to  a foreign  country,  the  latter 
may  be  imprisoned.  [Boston  Pat. 

Catastrophe  by  etghtning.  V/e  have  the  following 
statement  from  a gentleman  who  visited  the  scene  of  the 
awful  occurrence  which  it  describes,  the  morning  after  it 
took  place. 

A respectable  citizen  of  Hampshire  county,  Va.  of  the 
name  of  Arnold,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  tanner, 
had  been  to  Alexandria  to  sell  a load  of  leather,  was  re- 
turning on  Thursday,  the  25th  ult.  travelling  on  horse- 
back by  the  stage  I'oad,  when  about  ten  miles  below  Al- 
dic,  in  Loudon  county,  the  appearance  of  a heavy  cloud 
warned  him  to  seek  shelter  for  himself  and  horse.  He 
accordingly  rode  up  to  a stable  at  the  side  of  the  road, 
where  the  stage  stopped  to  change  horses  and  having  ob- 
tained permission  of  the  stage  driver,  put  his  horse  into 
one  of  the  stalls.  The  driver  at  this  time  had  the  four 
stage  horses  out  before  the  door — three  of  them  were  in 
a cluster,  and  a few  paces  from  the  door,  the  fourth  was 
detached  a little  distance  from  the  rest. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  standing  in  the  stable  door,  calmly 
viewing  the  threatening  cloud  as  it  thickened  and  rolled 
over  head,  flashing  and  roaring  in  awful  and  terrific  gran- 
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deur.  It  was  not  long  that  he  stood  thus:  a cataract  of 
electric  fire  descended  upon  the  stable,  rending  it  from 
the  ridge  pole  to  the  sill.  Mr.  Arnold  was  struck  dead! 
— the  three  horses  near  the  stable  door  were  killed,  and 
the  driver  knocked  down  and  so  stunned  that  he  remain- 
ed for  a time,  insensible— //w  life  ivos  evidently  preserv- 
ed by  the  accidental  circumstance  of  his  having  a sHk 
handkerchief  in  the  croivn  of  his  hat. 

Our  informant  saw  the  hat  and  handkerchief;  the  rim 
and  the  top  of  the  hat  were  severed  from  the  crown,  a 
large  piece  taken  out  of  the  latter;  the  several  pieces  were 
cut  asuiukr  as  neatly  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  a sharp 
instrument.  'I'he  handkerchief  was  seared  or  scorched, 
as  if  a red  hot  iron  had  passed  quickly  over  it.  A small 
reddish  mark  was  perceptible  on  one  of  the  driver’s 
cheeks,  but  whether  from  lightning  or  not  was  uncertain; 
besides  this  there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  its 
effect  on  any  part  of  his  body.  He  was  entirely  free  from 
any  pain  about  the  head,  though  he  complained  of  a sore- 
ness in  his  breast.  [J\orfolk  Herald. 

DfSEASE  AMOXR  CATTEE.  The  following  is  from  one 
of  our  most  respectable  farmers  in  the  county  of  Philadel- 
phia. [Pe7in.  Inqidrer. 

To  the  editor  of  the  Inquirer. 

Sir — A disease — name  unknown  to  the  writer— is  pre- 
valent among  the  horned  cattle  and  horses  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Frankford,  in  this  county;  and  my  object  in 
publicly  stating  this  fact,  is  to  elicit,  if  possible,  through 
the  medium  of  your  journal,  some  information  touching 
the  disease,  its  cau.se,  its  cure,  or  what  is  most  desirable, 
an  “ounce  of  prevention.”  Within  the  last  fortnight,  or 
three  weeks,  upwards  of  nine  cows  and  six  or  seven  liorses 
have  died  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  village,  and 
all,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  were  carried  off  in  the  same  way. 
'I'he  writer  of  this  communication  has  lost,  of  a stock  of 
four  cows  and  three  horses,  two  of  the  former  and  one  of 
the  latter,  all  having  died  within  ten  days.  My  cows  and 
horse  were  ap|)arently  in  health  three  hours  previous  to 
death!  and  in  every  instance  they  were  found  with- 
out exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  disease.  lam  told,  how- 
ever, that  a horse  of  one  of  my  neighbors  exhibited  unea- 
siness and  a kind  of  vertigo  a few  hours  previous  to  death, 
but  that  no  symptoms  of  disease  were  visible  in  the  morn- 
ing— the  animal  having  died  in  the  evening.  I had  a post 
mortem  examination  of  one  of  my  cows,  but  could  discover 
nothing  in  the  stomach,  bowels,  or  paunch  to  produce 
death — these  parts  of  the  animal  exhibited  a healthy  a])- 
pearance.  The  abdomens  of  the  cows  and  horse  were  all 
much  swollen  after  death.  B. 

Jiugust  Is/. 

P.  S.  Cow'  well,  apparently,  at  2,  P.  M.  dead  at  half 
past  5. 

Cow  w'ell,  apparently,  at  10  in  the  evening;  found  dead 
and  cold  at  5,  next  morning. 

Horse  well  at  2 o’clock,  dead  at  half  past  4. 

FiTTMologt.  The  Nantucket  Inquirer  published  the 
following  extract  from  a lecture  delivered  at  Boston,  by 
John  Pickering,  esq.  on  the  subject  of  languages  gene- 
rally: 

“lit  geography,  the  name  of  Cape  Horn  is  commonly  as- 
sociated with  the  idea  of  a horn;  and  we  often  hear  ofa  ves- 
sel going  round  the  horn,  he.  But  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word  isaltogcther  different;  this  extremity  of  the  continent 
was  called  by  the  Spaniards  Cabo  de  Homo,  meaning  ca[>e 
of  the  furnace,  or  Cape  Furnaces,  which  corresponds  to  the 
name  of  the  adjacent  land,  called  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  land 
of  fire.  In  our  own  neighborhood,  too,  the  name  of  Mar- 
tha's I'meynrd  has  been  sadly  corrupted;  and  upon  that 
corruption  has  been  founded  an  ancient  story  that  it  was 
given  by  an  Indian  chiel  to  his  daughter  Martha,  as  her 
portion. 

“We  will  leave  the  story  to  our  poets  to  embellish  their 
works  of  imagination;  but  the  sober  truth  of  historv  is 
that  it  was  so  named  from  Mautin  Wtagard’s  land* 
now  diortem-d  to  ..Martha's  Vitieitard.  ’ 

“.\gdn;  the  familiar  exclamation  on  hailing,  “ship  a 
hoy!”  is  derived  from  the  same  root,  and  is  substantial! v 
the  same  word  with  the  ancient  exclamation  used  at  the 
tills  and  tournaments  of  the  knights — that  is,  ho!  or  in 
French,  ho  fa.  Xh-M\%  stop.  'I’he  same  expression  among 
landsmen,  is  ajiplied  to  vehicles  moved  on  laud  by  horses 


and  other  animals,  but  is  corrupted  into  the  well  knowp 
exclamation,  wo  or  Awo,  that  is  stop  or  stand  still.” 
-...ooQew*— - 

THE  DUKE  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

From  the  Nottingham  {England)  Review. 

On  Wednesday  forenoon,  we  observed  placarded  on  the  walla 
of  lliis  town  an  address  from  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  heir  apparent 
to  the  dukedom  of  Newcastle,  to  the  electors  of  the  south  east- 
ern division  of  the  county  of  Nottingham,  offering  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  the  representation  of  that  portion  of  Nottingham- 
shire, and  at  the  same  tinie  stating  that  he  should  be  at  Newark 
market  that  day  (Wednesday),  at  Bingham  yesterday,  and  at 
Southwell  this  day.  The  same  day’s  post  brought  us  a long 
communication  from  Newark,  being  an  alphabetical  list  of  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  persons  who  have  been  ejected  from  their 
houses  in  that  borough,  under  the  principle  of  “ May  I not  do 
luhat  I like  with  my  own'!''  Probably  we  shall  print  the  entire 
list  before  long;  in  the  meantime  we  shall  now  make  a few  ex- 
tracts, and  the  first  name  is — 

Anderson,  Peter,-  Balderton  gate,  rent  £4,  self  and  family 
tenants  for  forty  years,  value  of  premises  £40,  voted  for  Wilde. 

Bates.  John,  Wilson  street,  rent  £7  10s.  father  and  self  te- 
nants fifty-eight  years,  value  £120.  Wilde. 

Birkett,  Win.  Farndon  road,  £18  rent,  father  and  self  tenants 
fifty-six  years — Wilde. 

Beech,  Wm.  Stodman  street,  rent  £35,  self  and  family  tenants 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  did  not  vote  at  all,  having  re- 
fused to  take  the  oath. 

Carver,  James,  sen.  Norton  Disney,  not  an  elector,  but  known 
to  be  favorable  to  the  independent  cause.  (His  son’s  tavern 
was  one  of  Wilde’s  committee  houses). 

Gardner,  Thomas,  Beaumond  street,  rent  £18,  did  not  vote, 
but  was  present  at  a dinner!  Had  expended  £450  on  the  duke’s 
premises. 

Lowe,  Mrs.  Wilson  street,  £8  10s.  son  voted  for  Wilde. 
Parkinson,  J’homas,  Wilson  street,  rent  £8,  self  and  father 
tenants  46  years — Wilde. 

Raw-den,  Miss,  Wilson  street,  rent  £6— making  favors  for  the 
blues!! 

Thorpe,  James,  Market  place,  rent  £22,  self,  father  and  grand- 
father tenants  100  years,  and  expended  great  sums  on  the  pre- 
mises— voted  for  Willoughby  and  Wilde. 

With  numerous  instances  of  this  kind,  where  families  have 
been  ejected  from  tenements  in  which  they  have  been  resident 
time  out  of  mind— where  widows  were  turned  out  of  their 
houses  beeause  of  the  manner  in  which  their  sotis  have  voted— 
where  persons  had  expended  more  than  the  full  value  of  their 
premises  in  improvements,  and  yet  were  compelled  to  quit 
without  remuneration — nay,  where  even  the  fact  of  a milliner 
having  made  favors  for  the  opposite  party,  was  deemed  a suffi- 
cient ground  for  depriving  her  of  her  house — we  wonder  that 
any  relative  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle  should  have  the  effronte- 
ry to  show  his  face  as  a candidate  in  Newark. 

(Ir^The  preceding  is  a fine  specimen  of  English  “liberty” 
W'hich  has  been  so  much  boasted  of,  for  several  centuries — not 
that  persons  were  ^‘reformed"  because  they  had  not  pleased 
“his  grace,”  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  in  the  manner  of  voting — 
for  England  is  not  the  only  country  in  which  great  men  “re- 
ward their  friends  and  punish  their  enemies,”  for  opinion’s 
sake!  It  is  as  severely  demanded  that  persons  should  “Atss  the 
black  stone,"  and  say  “God  is  God,  and  Mahomet  [or  any  body 
else]  is  his  prophet,"  in  the  United  Stales,  as  on  the  lands  of  the 
duke  of  Newcastle,  or  at  the  temple  of  Mecca — but,  perhaps, 
not  quite  so  generally  complied  w’ith!!!  The  pilgrims  at  Mecca, 
however,  have  this  advantage — they  know  on  which  side  to  “kiss 
the  black  stone” — but  our  devotees  are  often  required  to  kiss  on 
both  sides,  and  all  sides— to  kiss  off,  what  they  had  kissed  on — 
to  watch  the  rolling  of  the  stone,  and  kiss  its  very  bottom!* 

But  we  insert  this  article  chiefly  to  shew  the  condition  of  the 
English  peasantry.  The  family  of  one  man  had  been  successive 
TENANTS  for  One  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  so  on!  We  have 
always  thought  that  beautiful  English  song,  “Ere  around  the 
huge  oak,”  &c.  exposed  disgusting  facts,  in  preferring  as  a boast 
— “The  fields  I now  hold  on  your  honor's  estate,  is  the  same 
iUntmy  grandfather  tilled."  Three  generations,  and  a depen- 
dent still — with  a hope  that  the  fourth  descent  would  also  be 
dependent. 

— ® 

TREATY  WITH  NAPLES. 

From  the  Salem  Commercial  Jidvertiser. 

Convention  Itetween  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  his  majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  to  terminate  the  reclamaiioiis  of  said  government  for 
the  depredations  inflicted  upon  American  commerce  by  Mu- 
rat, during  the  years  1809,  1810,  181 1 and  1812. 

The  government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  his 
majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  desiring 
to  terminate  the  reclamations  advanced  by  said  government 
against  his  said  majesty,  in  order  that  the  merchants  of  the  U. 
States  may  be  indemnified  for  the  losses  inflicted  upon  them  by 
Mural,  by  the  dejiredations,  seizures,  confiscations  and  destruc- 

*Take  an  instance — Mr.  B'cAs/cr’s  speech,  on  Foot’s  resolu- 
tion, was  “consolidation”  and  “toryism” — Mr.  Hayne's,  a glo- 
rious display  of  “constitutional  doctrines,”  and  of  the  “true 
whig  school.”  Neither  of  the  gentlemen  named  have  changed 
their  o|)inions— but  what  is  their  position  with  the  public  now? 
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tion  of  their  vessels  and  cargoes,  during  the  years  1809,  1810, 
1811  and  1812,  and  his  Sicilian  majesty  desiring  thereby  to 
strengthen  with  the  said  government  the  bonds  of  that  harmony 
not  hitherto  disturbed,  the  .said  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  his  aforesaid  majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  have,  with  one  accord,  resolved  to  come  to  an  adjust 
ment,  to  effectuate  which  they  have  respectively  named,  and 
furnished  with  the  necessary  powers,  viz:  The  said  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  John  Nelson,  esq.  a citizen  of  said 
states,  and  their  charge  d’affaires  near  his  majesty  the  king  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies;  and  his  majesty,  his  excellen- 
cy D.  Antonio  Maria  Slatella,  prince  of  Cassaro,  marquis  of 
Spaccaforno,  count  Statella,  &c.  &c.  &c.  his  said  majesty’s 
minister,  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  &c.  &c.  who,  after 
the  exchange  of  their  respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  to  the  following  articles: 

Article  I.  His  majesty  the  king  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  with  a view  to  satisfy  the  aforesaid  reclamation  for  the 
depredations,  sequestrations,  confiscations  and  destruction  of 
the  vessels  and  cargoes  of  the  merchants  of  the  United  States, 
[and  for  every  expense  of  every  kind  whatsoever,  incident  to, 
or  growing  riut  of  the  same]  inflicted  by  Murat  during  the  years 
1809,1810,1811,  1812,  obliges  himself  to  pay  the  sum 'of  two 
millions  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  Neapolitan  ducats  lo 
the  government  of  the  United  States;  seven  thousand  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-nine  ducats,  part  thereof  to  be  applied  to  re- 
imburse the  said  government  for  the  expense  incurred  by  it  in 
the  transportation  of  American  seamen  from  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  during  the  year  1810,  and  the  residue  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  claimants  by  the  said  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  such  manner,  and  according  to  such  rules  as  it  may 
prescribe. 

Article  II.  The  sum  of  two  millions  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  Neapolitan  ducats,  agreed  on  in  article  the  first,  shall 
be  paid  in  Naples,  in  nine  equal  instalments  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thousand  ducats,  and  with  interest  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  four  per  centum  per  annum,  to  be  calculated  from  the  date  of 
the  interchange  of  the  ratification  of  this  convention,  until  the 
whole  sum  shall  be  paid.  The  first  instalment  shall  be  payable 
twelve  months  after  the  exchange  of  the  said  ratification,  and 
the  remaining  instalments,  with  the  interest  successively,  one 
year  after  another.  The  said  payments  shall  be  made  in  Naples, 
into  the  hands  of  such  persons  as  shall  be  duly  authorised  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  receive  the  same. 

Article  III.  The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  and  the 
ratifications  thereof  shall  be  exchanged  in  this  capital  in  the 
space  of  eight  months  from  this  date,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  parties  above  named  have  respectively 
subscribed  these  articles,  and  thereto  affixed  their  seals.  Done 
at  Naples,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  October,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two. 

JOHN  NELSON.  [seal] 

The  prince  OF  CASSARO.  [seal] 

EMIGRATION  TO  CANADA. 

The  Canadian  Literary  Journal  contains  some  curious  state- 
ments respecting  the  character  and  extent  of  the  recent  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  to  the  Canadas.  Prior  to  the  year  1830,  the 
number  of  emigrants  was  comparatively  small,  and  they  were 
almost  exclusively  laboring  men,  wholly  destitute  of  pecuniary 
resources,  who  came  out  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Within  the  last  three  years,  the  number  of  the 
emigrants  has  been  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  the  average  of 
several  years  preceding,  and  a large  portion  of  them  have  been 
farmers  of  considerable  property,  professional  men,  and  retired 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy.  The  value  of  real  estate  in  the 
provinces,  says  the  Journal,  has  been  every  where  materially 
increased,  and  that  of  wild  lands  in  Upper  Canada  has  been 
more  than  doubled.  The  number  of  emigrants  in  1829  was 
15,945;  in  1830,  28,000;  in  1831,  50,254;  and  in  1832,  51,746.  Of 
this  last  number,  19,830  were  males,  17,052  females,  and  14,864 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  All  of  them  were  volun- 
tary emigrants,  excepting  about  5,000,  who  received  parochial 
aid.  Thirty-five  thousand  w’ent  to  Upper  Canada,  10,000  re 
mained  in  Lower  Canada,  2,3.50  died  of  cholera,  850  returned  to 
their  own  country,  and  3,346  went  to  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ring  the  last  four  years,  the  increase  of  emigration  from  England 
has  been  five  fold,  from  Ireland  three-fold,  and  from  Scotland 
two-fold;  and  the  emigration  from  England  in  1832  was  greater 
by  70  per  cent,  than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  emi 
gration  from  Ireland  in  the  same  period  was  diminished  by  15 
percent.  Four  years  ago,  the  emigrants  from  England  came 
principally  from  the  northern  counties;  they  now  come  chiefly 
from  the  southern.  The  professional  men  whocame  out  during 
the  last  year,  have  established  themselves  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Upper  Canada;  the  officers  have  obtained,  and  in  gene- 
ral settled  upon,  the  lands  to  which  they  are  entitled  for  their 
services;  and  the  agricultural  emigrant.s  have  purchased  culti- 
vated farms  in  different  parts  of  that  province.  The  laboring 
class  have  been  settled  on  the  wild  lands  belonging  to  the 
crown,  a large  portion  of  which  are  in  the  district  of  S’evveas- 
tle.  It  was  in  this  district,  that  the  first  experiment  was  made 
of  settling  bodies  of  indigent  emigrants  upon  these  lands;  and 
though  various  difficulties  have  been  encountered,  the  Journal 
declares  that  it  has  proved  eminently  succes.sful;  the  population 
of  this  district  having  increased  since  the  year  1817  from  4,000 
to  30,000.  The  advantages  derived  from  emigration  are  attri- 
buted chiefly  to  the  exertions  of  lieutenant  governor  sir  John 


Colborne,  who  has  not  only  done  much  to  promote  it,  but  has 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  to  secure  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  the  emigrants. 

— ® 8u«.-  ■ 

THE  FRENCH  IN  ALGIERS. 

The  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French  is  not  unattended 
with  trouble.  The  Arab  tribes  of  the  interior,  unsubdued  and 
as  hostile  as  ever,  are  a constant  source  of  uneasiness  to  the 
French  occupants.  A late  Paris  Moniteur  says: 

“Several  hostile  tribes  had  plundered  our  allies  and  neigh- 
bors, the  Beni  Urgins,  of  their  cattle,  and  escaping  with  impu- 
nity, had  been  encouraged  to  enter  by  night  into  our  establish- 
ments, and,  being  expert  thieves,  carried  off  some  of  our  horses, 
mules  and  implements.  General  D’Uzer,  the  cominander-in- 
chief  at  Bona,  having  learnt  that  the  stolen  property  had  been 
taken  to  the  Outlet  d’Atlia,  a tribe  settled  about  five  leagues  otT, 
resolved  to  chastise  these  depredators,  and  at  the  same  time  in- 
timidate the  Arabs  by  making  a great  display  of  force.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  21st,  at  midnight,  he  inarched  out  of  Bona  an 
advanced  guard  of  520  cavalry  and  some  light  infantry,  under 
the  command  of  col.  Perragaux,  following  himself,  in  half  an 
hour,  with  800  men,  infantry  and  engineers,  and  a battery  of 
artillery,  moving  in  the  deepest  silence.  At  daybreak  the  tribe 
of  Oulet  d’Altia  were  completely  surrounded;  but,  at  the  first 
musket  shot,  the  tribe  of  Beni  Acoub,  one  of  our  most  hostile 
enemies,  hastened  with  all  the  cavalry  and  infantry  it  could  as- 
semble. A brisk  firing  ensued,  during  which  col.  Perragaux 
hastened  to  send  in  the  rear  the  flocks  and  cattle  he  had  cap- 
tured. This  made  the  enemy  attack  us  with  increased  fury, 
but  they  were  completely  routed  by  two  brilliant  charges  of  our 
cavalry,  which  left  thirty-one  Arabs  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
made  six  prisoners.  Upon  this  a retreat  was  made  in  the  finest 
order;  but  after  marching  a short  distance,  colonel  Perragaux 
halted  his  men,  to  allow  them  to  refresh  themselves,  and  after- 
wards returned  to  Bona  without  further  interruption.  General 
D’Uzer,  after  restoring  to  our  enclosures  eighty  head  of  cattle 
that  had  been  carried  off,  distributed  fifty  three  oxen  to  the 
Karesas,  fifty  cows,  as  many  calves,  and  100  sheep  to  the  Beni 
Urgin,  and  twenty  oxen  to  another  tribe,  which  though  called 
Oulet  d’Attia,  is  friendly  to  us.  He  then  returned  to  the  guilty 
tribe  of  Oulet  d’Attia  the  remainder  of  the  cattle  brought  off, 
who,  on  their  side  gave  up  the  horses  and  objects  they  had 
taken  from  us.  The  severe  lesson  these  received  has  had  a 
great  effect  in  the  country,  so  that  several  inhabitants  of  Bona, 
who,  on  their  way  from  Constantine  were  plundered  to  a large 
amount  by  the  numerous  tribe  of  El-Cahal,  have  had  all  the 
stolen  articles  restored  to  them.” 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  AGRICULTURE  COMPARED. 

The  following  comparative  statement,  showing  the  amount 
of  animate  and  inanimate  power  applied  to  agriculture  and 
commerce  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  is  given  by  Mr.  Charles 
Dupin.  He  takes  the  population  of  France  at  31,800,1)00,  and 
England  and  Scotland  at  15,000,000. 

Applied  to  agriculture  in  France. 

Effective  laborers. 

Human  race  21,056,687  equal  to  8,406,038 

Horses  1,600,000  “ 11,200,000 

Oxen  and  cows  6.973,000  “ 17,4.32,000 

Asses  240,000  “ 240,000 

Total  37,278,000 

Applied  to  agriculture  in  England  and  Scotland. 

Effective  laborers. 


Human  race 

5,000,000  equal  to  2,132,446 

Horses 

2,250,000  “ 

8,750,000 

Oxen,  cows,  &c. 

5,500,000  “ 

13,750,000 

24,632,446 

Approximating  estimate  for  Ireland 

7,455,701 

Total  for  the  United  Kingdom 

32,088,147 

applied  to  the  arts,  manufacture  and  commerce. 

In  France. 

In  G.  Britain. 

Men  potoer. 

Men  pov>er. 

Animal  force  equal  to 

6,303,019 

7.275,497 

Mills  and  hydraulic  engines 

1,500,000 

1,200,000 

Wind  mills 

253,333 

240,000 

Wind  and  steam  navigation 

3,000,000 

12,000,000 

Steam  engines 

480,000 

6,400,000 

Total  force 

11,536,352 

27,115,497 

Approximating  estimate  for  Ireland 

1,002,667 

Total  force  for  Great  Britain  28,118,164 

By  the  above  estimate,  it  appears  that  France,  with  a popula- 
tion of  32,000,000,  employs  in  agriculture,  the  arts  and  com- 
merce, a conjoined  animate  and  inanimate  power  equal  to 
48,814,390  able  men;  and  that  Great  Britain,  with  its  population, 
(say  28,000,000),  employs  a power  equal  to  60,206,.311.  That 
the  inanimate  power  applied  in  England  and  Scotland  to  agri- 
culture is  equal  to  twelve  times  the  human  force,  while  in 
France  it  does  not  exceed  five  times;  that  the  inanimate  power 
applied  to  manufacture  and  commerce  in  Great  Britain,  is  four 
times  greater  than  in  France;  and  that  the  whole  animate  and 
inanimate  power  engaged  in  manufacture  and  commerce  in 
Great  Britain  is  nearly  treble  the  amount  of  that  so  occupied  in 
France. 
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PRODUCT  AND  CONSUMPTION  OF  COFFEE. 

Tlie  following  ca/cw/rrWons  concerning  the  product  and  con- 
sumption of  colfee,  will  interest  many  of  our  readers,  who  are 
not  concerned  in  a trade  in  the  article.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  esiimaled  amount  of  the  consumption,  as  well  as  of  the 
production  is  a great  deal  loo  high. 

From  the  Boston  Courier, 

Estimated  consumption  of  Europe.  The  population  ofEtirope 
is  about -210,01)0,000.  H one-tenth  of  this  number  be  consumers 
ofcotl'eej  and  each  consume  15  lbs.  annually,  which  is  little more 
than  i lb.  per  week,  the  consumption  will  exceed  300,000,000 
lbs.  *ln  most  parts  of  Europe,  the  higher  and  middling  classes, 
comprehending  the  nobility,  high  and  middling  clergy,  legal  and 
medical  professions,  merchants,  manufacturing  proprietors, 
landed  gentry,  rich  mechanics,  and  naval  and  military  officers, 
are  generally  consumers  of  coffee,  and  constitute  more  than 
one-tenth  of  the  poiuilation.  A large  portion  of  all  these  being 
rich,  and  addicted  to  liuiurious  habits,  consume  as  much  coffee 
in  proportion  to  numbers,  as  the  wealthy  or  middling  population 
of  our  cities;  and  the  usual  consumption  of  the  latter  is  ^ lb.  per 
week,  or  25  per  year  for  each  individual.  Coffee  is,  perhaps, 
more  generally  consumed  in  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia 
and  Austria,  tharr  in  other  European  countries.  The  whole  po- 
pulation of  these  is  about — 

54,000,000 

France  31,000,000 

Turkey  9,000,000 

Spain,  Portugal  & Italy  30,000,000 
Denmark  1,800,000 

Sweden  3,700,000 

Switzerland  2,000,000 

G.  Britain  and  Ireland  21,000,000 
llussia  57,500,0u0 


1-4  consumers  13,750,000 
8,000,000 
1,500,000 


15 
1 20 

1-10 


750,000 


1-7 

1-40 


1 ,.500,000 
1,500,000 


210,000,000 

But  to  reduce  this  number  of  consumers  to  1-10  of  the 
whole  population, 23  per  centum  should  be  deduct- 
ed, and  say  for  round  numbers 


27,000,000 


6,000,000 


Which  leaves  for  consumers 
If  each  of  these  consume  16f  pounds  annually, 
which  is  1-3  less  than  the  quantity  allowed 
above  to  the  greatest  consumers  of  our  cities, 
the  annual  consumption  of  Europe  will  be 


21,000,000 


21 .000. 000  lbs. 

16f  

350,000,000  lbs. 

50.000. 000  do. 


U.  States,  according  to  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts  yet  published,  did 
not  exceed  120  mill.  lbs. 

The  stock  in  all  second  and  third  hands 
did  not  probably  exceed  5-6  of  this 
amount,  or  100  “ 220  “ 

Therefore  the  actual  supplies  for  1833  do  not  exceed  520  “ 

The  annual  consumption  of  Europe 
and  importing  Asians  not,  probably, 
less  than  300  mill.  lbs. 

And  that  of  the  U.  States  not  less  than  80  “ 380  “ 

Leaving  the  stock,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  in 
first  hands  76  4-11  mills,  in  all  second  hands  63 
7-11  mills,  and  in  all  hands  140  “ 

If  production  does  not  increase,  the  crops  of  1834 
will  be  300  “ 

And  the  supplies  for  1834  440  “ 

If  present  prices  continue,  the  annual 
increase  of  consumption  in  the  U. 

States  will  not  be  less  than  10  mill.  lbs. 

And  as  the  annual  increase  of  sales 
since  1829,  as  ascertained  from  the 
circulars  of  importers  in  Arnsletdam, 

Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburgh, 

Bremen  and  Trieste,  exceeds  6 mill, 
lbs.  the  -increase  of  all  Europe  and 
the  Levant  may  be  estimated  at  not 
less  than  10  “ 

And  the  whole  consumption  of  1834  400  mill.  lbs. 


Which  will  leave  the  stock  in  all  hands,  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1835 

If  production  still  be  stationary,  the  crops  of  183J 
will  be 

And  the  supplies  for  18.35 

Prices  being  still  stationary,  and  consumption  in 
creasing  as  before,  the  consumption  of  1835  wil 
be 


300,000,000  do. 


If  one-sev<Mith  be  deducted  from  this 
The  lemaiiider,  or  Least  annual  consumption 

will  be 

RECAPITULATION. 

1.  The  wealthy  and  middling  classes  of  Europe  exceed  one- 
tenth  of  the  whole  population,  are  generally  consumers  of  coffee, 
and  consume  as  much  in  pro[)ortion  to  numbers,  as  the  wealthy 
and  middling  population  ofour  cities. 

2.  Only  one  tenth  of  the  whole  are  assumed  as  actual  consum- 
ers, and  are  allowed,  for  each  individual,  only  two-thirds  of  the 
quantity  consumed  in  our  cities. 

3.  One-seoenth  of  the  quantity  thus  allowed  to  this  amount  of 
population  at  this  reduced  rate  of  consumption,  is  deducted  for 
over  estimate;  and  the  remainder,  or  the  least  quantity  that  can 
be  obtained  from  the  most  reduced  rates  of  population  and  con- 
sumption, is  3,000,000  millions  of  pounds. 

Whether  coffee  will  rise  or  fall  in  price  hereafter,  must  de- 
pend entirely  upon  the  wants  of  the  world  and  its  means  of  sup- 
plying them.  Upon  cither  of  these  points  certainty  is  not  at- 
tainable, and  approximation  is  all  that  can  be  rationally  expect 
ed.  The  question  therefore  involves  merely  a calculation  of 
probabilities,  from  data,  of  which,  though  many  he  facts,  others 
are  merely  conjectures.  3’he  supply  consists  of  production  and 
.stock.  3'he  jiroiluction  of  some  countries  is  ascertained;  that 
of  others  nearly  so;  that  of  others  merely  conjectural,  though 
known  not  to  exceed  certain  quantities.  The  stock  in  first 
liands  is  generally  capable  of  being  ascertained;  that  in  second 
hands  is  le.ss  so,  though  it  is  u-iuallv  proportionate  to  the  former; 
that  in  the  hands  of  retailers,  merely  conjectural.  The  time  ne- 
cessary to  produce  coffee,  or  to  renew  deficient  stocks  from  the 
produce  of  new  plantations,  is  known  exactly.  The  consump 
tion  of  the  world  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  can  be  inferred  from 
the  amount  of  importations,  sales  and  stock  in  first  hands,  in  a 
period  of  several  successive  years.  'The  following  estimate  of 
production  is  higher  than  any  that  has  been  published  within  the 
last  four  or  five  ycar.s. 

Java  now  produces  for  exportation  - 
The  rest  of  India  and  Arabia 

Brazil 

<*uba 

I’orlo  Rico  - - - _ - 

St.  Doinmi'o 

Brili>h  West  Indii's  - - - . 

French  do.  - - _ . . 

Dutch  do. 

Hpanish  M.iiii  - - . . 

Total  production  cf  18.3.3 
The  Mock  in  fi,  -I  hands,  J.in.  I,  18.3.3, 
ill  F.urope,  iiiq  oniiig  .A^i.i,  and  l)ie 
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And  the  deficiency  for  1835  will  be 

But  the  reader  will  pronounce  this  calculation  intidmissible, 
for  at  these  rates,  two  years  will  not  elap.se  before  the  world 
will  not  contain  a.  pound  of  coffee  except  that  growing  on  the 
trees,  and  will  require  80.000,000  lbs.  more  than  the  supply. 
But  this  result  depends  upon  a continuance  of  these  rales — that 
is,  of  production  and  consumption.  Will  these  rates  be  altered? 
for  nothing  else  can  alter  the  result.  Production  is  known  to 
be  increasing  in  no  countries  excepting  Brazil,  Cuba  and  British 
India;  and  the  increase  of  the  first  does  not  amount  to  10,000,000 
lbs.  annually,  nor  of  the  second  to  5,000,000,  nor  of  the  whole 
20,000,000.  In  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  the  British  West 
Indies,  Dutch  do.  the  Spanish  Main  and  Java,  it  is  known  to 
have  decreased  since  18-29,  and  the  present  rate  of  decrease  is 
not  less  than  20,000,000  annually.  In  no  countries  e.xcept  Bra- 
zil, h.Ts  planting  been  extended  since  1829,  and  in  the  Spanish 
Main,  Porto  Rico,  British  West  Indies,  Dutch  do.  and  Java,  old 
estates  have  been  neglected.  Should  new  planting  begin  in  all 
countries  in  1833,  the  produce  of  it  would  not  reach  the  market 
for  sale  till  1837,  nor  in  great  quantities  till  1838.  Production 
will  not  therefore  be  augmented  during  1834  and  1835,  and  con- 
sequ€mtly  that  rate  will  not  be  disturbed. 

Will  the  assumed  rate  of  production  continue?  This  will  de- 
pend upon  a continuance  or  fall  of  present  prices.  Nothing 
then  but  an  advance  of  present  prices  will  check  the  present 
rates  of  consumption,  and  preserve  the  balance  between  demand 
and  supi'.ly,  till  production  can  be  augmented  from  new  planta- 
tions. The  present  prices  in  Europe,  exclusive  of  duties,  are 
100  per  cent,  higher  than  those  of  1830;  yet  consumption  since 
then,  calculated  from  sales,  has  increased  10,000,000  lbs.  annu- 
ally. 'The  price  of  1819,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  were 
from  100  to  12.5  percent,  above  the  present;  and  coffee  then  cojit 
to  the  consumer,  25  cents  per  lb.  in  Boston,  .36  cents  in  Ham- 
burgh, and  in  London  48  cents  for  British  plantation,  and  05 
cents  for  St.  Domingo.  'The  reader  is  left  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions. 

From  the  Baltimore  .American. 

Coffee. — This  article  can  no  longer  be  classed  among  the 
luxuiies  of  the  country;  it  enters  so  largely  into  the  daily  con- 
sumption of  almost  every  family,  rich  and  poor,  that  its  appro- 
priate place  is  now  a prominent  one  among  the  neces.saries  of 
life  in  the  United  States.  Within  a few  years,  especially,  the 
consumption  of  coffee  has  increased  rapidly,  and  it  has  at  length 
attained  a point  which  renders  it  a matter  of  some  interest, 
both  to  the  importer  and  ilealer,  to  ascertain  the  aggregate  quan- 
tify required  annually  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  A state- 
ment in  a late  number  of  the  Boston  Courier,  prepared  fertile 
purpose  of  ascertaining  this  fact,  sets  down  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  the  United  states  at  91  millions  of  pounds.  A frietid 
who  has  examined  the  Courier’s  statement,  pronounces  the 
estimated  consumption  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  order 
to  show  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  true  quantity,  and  thus  to 
counteract  any  overwrought  or  unreasonable  expectations  which 
the  Boston  estimate  may  lead  to.  has  furnished  us  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  actual  imports  and  exports  of  < 
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bihI  the  estimated  consumption,  for  the  last  twelve  years  up  to 
llie  first  of  October  last.  The  items  of  import  and  export  for 
each  year  are  correctly  copied  from  the  official  returns  to  the 


treasury  department. 

Export. 

Consumption. 

Years. 

Import. 

1821 

lbs.  21,273,659 

lbs.  9,387,596 

lbs.  ll,^86.063 

1822 

2.5,782,390 

7,267,119 

18,515!271 

1823 

37,337,732 

20,900,687 

16,437;045 

1824 

31,224,296 

19,427,227 

11,797,069 

1825 

45,191.630 

24,512,568 

20.578,062 

1626 

37,319;497 

11,584,713 

25,734,784 

1827 

50,051.986 

21,697,789 

28,3.54,197 

1828 

55,194,697 

16,037,964 

39,156,733 

1829 

51,130,538 

18,083,843 

33,049,695 

1830 

51,488,248 

13,124,561 

38,363,687 

1831 

81,757,386 

6,056,629 

75,700,757 

1832 

91,722,329 

55,251,158 

36,471,171 

100,560,625 

150,535,615 

49,974,990 

71,413,382 

112,171,928 

40,758,546 


180  millions. 


From  which  the  following  facts  are  gathere'd: 

The  nett  importation  or  consumption  for  the  first  six  years, 
was  Ihs.  104,948,294 

Do.  do.  for  the  last  six  years  lbs,  251,096,240 
Increase  25  millions  per  annum  Ihs.  150,147,946 

Aweregate  nett  importation  for  1827,  8 & 9 
“^Do.  do.  1830, 31  & 32 

Increase— nearly  17  millions  each  year 
The  a""regate  nett  importation  for  1829  & 30 

Dm  do.  1831  & 32 

Increase  20  millions  for  each  year 
Aggregate  consumptions  for  four  last  years  about  180  millions, 
average  45  millions 

Do.^  do.  two  last  years  about  110  million,  average 

55  millions. 

And  the  following  division  of  the  consumption  of  each  year, 
corresponds  with  either  view,  viz: 

1829,  consumption  30  millions, 

1830,  do.  40  do. 

1831,  do.  50  ? 1-in 

1832,  do.  60  ^ 

At  the  same  rate  of  increase,  the  consumption  of  the 
year  will  be  70  million  pounds. 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

May  not  a part  of  the  seemingly  increased  consumption,  jus 
above  slated,  be  in  an  increased  stock  on  hand?  We  do  not 
think  that  the  annual  consumption  in  the  United  States  much 
exceeds  50  millions  of  pounds.  Coffee  recently  paid  a duty  of 
5 cents  per  lb.  but  is  now  free;  yet  the  price  of  the  article  has 
not  fallen  with  the  fall  or  abolition  of  the  duty,  and  hence  the 
consumption  has  not  been  increased  on  that  account. 

— @ 

A NEWLY  INVENTED  PUMP,  OF  GREAT  POWER. 

From  the  American  Daily  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Poulson — It  is  but  little  known  to  us,  that  we  have  a 
great  curiosity  in  this  way  at  our  Philadelphia  navy  yard,  the 
invention  of  the  ingenious  commodore  Barron.*  It  is  placed 
into  the  river,  on  the  wharf-platform,  in  the  rear  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania man-of-war,  so  as  to  be  ready  at  any  time  to  demon- 
strate its  power  and  perfection  of  operation.  It  is  not  bored  in 
the  usual  manner  into  a log,  but  is  formed  of  plank,  forming  a 
four  sided  box.  Wliilst  seeing  it  giving  up  its  barrel  of  water  at 
every  stroke  of  the  quick  and  easy  lever,  I could  not  forbear  to 
think  what  numerous  sea  vessels,  of  the  merchant  service, 
might  be  saved  from  foundering  and  loss,  if  it  were  once  adopt- 
ed m our  commerce!  In  the  naval  service  it  would  of  course 
prove  of  saving  value  in  all  cases  of  destmetive  leaks  from  balls 
in  the  hull.  Our  chamber  of  commerce,  and  our  marine  insur- 
ance offices,  have  much  interest  in  this  matter,  and  ought,  we 
should  think,  to  endeavor  to  get  its  general  use  into  our  mer- 
chant service.  It  might  be  the  saving  of  millions,  in  time,  in 
sea  risks,  and,  above  all,  the  preservation  of  numerous  lives  of 
our  mariners!  When  we  read  lately  of  the  “one  hundred  horse 
power”  applied  to  the  draining  of  the  dry  dock  at  Boston,  for 
the  late  presidential  visit  to  the  “Old  Ironsides”  there,  we  could 
not  forbear  to  think  that  lour  such  pumps  as  commodore  Bar- 
ron’s, set  by  crank  to  a one  horse  power  each,  would  have  ef- 
fected the  same  purpose  at  mnch  less  expense.  With  such 
pumps,  tlie  contractors  and  engine,  rs  on  our  numerous  rail- 
ways, canals  and  public  works,  would  facilitate  their  labors  in 
draining  required  places — and  mines  subjected  to  water  inun- 


mind; but  with  such  powers  as  it  possesses  to  benefit  the  pub- 
lic, it  becomes  matter  of  regret  to  contemplate  it  as  resting  in 
its  present  restricted  use.  I have  only  to  add,  that  I hope  the 
distinguished  gentleman  concerned  will  suffer  this  commenda- 
tion from  an  unknown  hand.  UTILITY. 


dations,  like  our  silver  mines  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  the 
companies  working  in  Mexico,  would  be  saved  the  heavy  sums 
they  now  disburse  to  keep  them  dry.  Some  that  have  been 
abandoned  in  South  America,  by  their  accumulation  of  water, 
might  be  again  worked  to  profit.  The  same  idea  will  enable  us 
to  contemplate  the  means  of  bringing  morasses  inland,  and  many 
water  lands  along  our  rivers,  into  a practicable  means  of  drain- 
ing them,  and  so  making  them  capable  of  grass  production.  On 
the  whole,  as  we  have  the  demonstration  of  such  a pump,  so 
much  needed,  in  so  many  of  our  operations,  we  hope  hereafter 
to  hear  of  its  adoption  cenerally  throughout  our  country.  With 
the  inventor  it  is  probably  but  a secondary  concern,  follovved 
out  to  itB  accomplishment,  as  an  amusement  to  an  inventive 

*The  same  gentleman  has  a model  of  a ship,  to  be  formed 
wholly  of  logs,  for  war  service  and  steam  power,  of  such  mas- 
sive thickness,  (of  solid  bulk),  as  to  encounter  singly  any  force 
of  a hostile  fleet,  and  to  burn  them  with  red  hot  balls.  The  idea 
is,  if  I understand  it,  with  such  protection  in  our  waters,  to 
make  our  usual  expenses  in  fortifications  unnecessary. 


DR.  SMITH’S  MAGNETIC  NEEDLE. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer, 

Respecting  this  article,  for  marine  and  surveyor’s  compasses, 
ofwhich,  a manufactory  has  been  established  in  this  city,  the  evi- 
dence which  he  has  exhibited  satisfies  us  that  it  is  a valuable  in- 
vention. Its  advantages  are  so  well  described  in  the  following 
letter,  selected  from  several  we  have  seen  on  the  subject,  that 
every  one  interested  will  comprehend  them  without  further  ex- 
planation: 

Washington,  20fA  May,  1833. 

Sir:  I have  the  honor  to  report,  agreeably  to  your  instructioi  s 
relative  to  the  examination  of  the  improved  needles  of  Dr. 
Smith,  that  I have  had  them  for  some  time  past  under  examina- 
tion, and  have  carefully  tested  their  qualities  by  a variety  of  ex- 
periments, and  believe  them  to  be  very  superior  to  the  comnn  n 
needles  now  in  use. 

In  the  manufacture  of  the  common  needles,  there  has  always 
been  great  neglect  both  in  providing  a suitable  material,  and 
adopting  a regular  form,  it  being  left  for  the  most  part  to  the 
convenience  and  fancy  of  the  workmen,  and  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  material,  which  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  many  causes  of 
the  great  discrepancies  observed  in  their  action  and  results. 

This  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  with  the  needles  manu- 
factured by  Dr.  Smith;  he  has  adopted  a form  which  he  has 
found  by  long  experience  to  be  the  most  fit,  and  most  tena- 
ciously adheres  to  it:  his  material  is  of  the  first  quality,  and" 
carefully  worked,  great  attention  being  paid  to  magnetizing  it. 
He  also  supplies  his  needles  wdth  what  he  calls  feeders,  small 
pieces  of  soft  iron  that  slide  on  it,  placed  near  its  ends,  thereby 
concentrating  all  the  small  magnets,  (which  exists  more  or 
less),  near  its  points,  giving  more  steadiness,  and  a greater  di- 
rective power  to  his  needles,  and  avoiding,  in  a great  degree, 
the  local  attraction  to  which  his  needles  may  be  subjected. 

I ascertained  this  last  to  my  entire  satisfaction,  by  subjecting 
the  same  needle  with  and  without  feeders,,  to  an  attractive 
force,  in  the  following  manner,  viz:  One  of  his  needles  was 
suspended  on  a fine  point,  placed  in  the  centre  of  a number  of 
concentric  circles,  drawm  around  it  halfan  inch  apart  on  a table; 
when  the  needle  was  approached  armed  with  its  feeders,  I 
found  that  I could  approach  much  nearer  to  it  with  an  attrac- 
tive force  without  disturbing  it,  than  when  it  was  unarmed,  or 
without  the  feeders;  the  difference  I found  was  generally  about 
two  of  the  circles,  or  an  inch,  when  the  body  approached  was  a 
strong  magnet,  and  a much  greater  force  to  cause  deviation  than 
they  ”woHld  ever  be  subject  to  on  ship-board;  proving  con- 
clusively that  they  were  a protection,  or  security  against  local 
attraction,  and  this  security  appeared  to  be  in  proportion  as  the 
feeders  were  placed  near  to,  or  farther  from  the  centre  of  the 
needles;  the  feedeis  appeared  in  some  cases  too  small,  the  pro- 
portion between  the  feeder  and  needle  not  being  in  my  opinion 
as  yet  well  ascertained.  The  needles  are  remarkably  active, 
and  possess  much  more  directive  power  than  those  of  the  com- 
mon kind  now  in  use,  (with  which  they  were  compared),  when 
drawn  aside  settling  again  very  quickly  on  the  magnetic  meri- 
dian. 

Dr.  Smith’s  manner  of  restoring  deranged  needles  by  con- 
cussion with  his  “electric  rod,”  i.s  simple,  and  effective  by  one 
who  is  experienced;  he  seldom,  if  ever  failed  himself;  but  I am 
not  able  to  impute  to  myself  so  much  adroitness  in  applying  the 
proper  degree  of  force  required;  I am  disposed  to  think,  by  a 
little  practice,  it  may  be  easily  acquired;  one  thing  is  most  cer- 
tain, it  is  the  manner  of  restoring  a deranged  needle,  so  simple, 
and  in  the  possession  of  all,  that  when  once  knowm,  few  will  be 
willing  to  leave  untried. 

I beg  leave  to  add,  that  I feel  indebted  to  Dr.  Smith  for  the 
obliging  manner  in  which  he  has  shewn  me  the  whole  process  of 
manufacturing  his  needls,  and  satisfying  my  numerous  inquiries, 
and  feel  confidence  in  recommending  him  to  your  notice,  be- 
lieving, from  the  trials  and  t.est3  to  w’hich  I have  subjected  his 
needles,  that  they  are  a valuable  improvement,  and  highly  de- 
serving your  patronage.  With  great  respect,  &c. 

CHARLES  WILKES,  jr. 

Lieut.  U.  S.  navy,  attached  to  depot  ins. 
To  com.  John  Rodgers,  Sfc.  4'c. 


MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  mint  during  the  year  1832. 

JANUARY  21,  1833 READ  AND  LAID  ON  THE  TABLE. 

Washington,  I9th  Jan.  1833. 

I transmit  to  congress  a report  from  the  director  of  the  mint, 
exhibiting  the  operations  of  that  institution  during  the  year  18:32. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

To  the  hon.  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  U.  S. 

Mint  of  the  U.  States,  Philadelphia,  Jan.  15, 1833. 
Sir:  I have  now  the  honor  to  submit  a report  on  the  general 
transactions  of  the  mint  during  the  last  year,  ending  31st  De- 
cember. 

The  coinage  effected  within  that  period  amounts  to  ^3,401,055, 
comprising  §798,435  in  gold  coins,  ^2,579,000  in  silver,  and 
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^23,620  in  copper,  and  consisting  of  9,128,387  pieces  of  coin. 
viz: 


Half  eagles 

157,487 

pieces 

makin 

g $787,435 

Quarter  eagles 

4,400 

do. 

do. 

11,000 

Half  dollars 

4,797.000 

do. 

do. 

2,398,500 

Quarter  dollars 

320,000 

do. 

do. 

80,000 

Dimes 

522,500 

do. 

do. 

52,250 

Half  dimes 

965,000 

do. 

do. 

48,250 

Cents 

2,362,000 

do. 

do. 

23,620 

9,128,387 

$3,401,055 

Of  the  amount  of 

gold  coined 

within 

the  last  year,  al 

$80,000  were  derived  from  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the 
West  Indies;  $28,900  from  Africa;  ^78,000  from  the  gold  re- 
gion of  the  United  States,  and  about  $12,000  from  sources  not 
ascertained. 

Of  the  amount  of  gold  of  the  United  States,  above  mentioned, 
about  .$:M,000  may  be  stated  to  have  been  received  from  Virgi- 
nia; .$-158,000  from  North  Carolina;  $4.5,000  from  South  Caro- 
lina; $140,000  from  Georgia;  and  about  $1,000  from  Tennessee. 

The  follow  ing  statement  exhibits  the  quantity  of  gold  received 
from  those  districts  of  the  United  States  which  have  thus  far 
produced  it  in  quantities  sufficient  to  attract  notice,  com- 
mencing with  the  year  1824.  Up  to  that  period  it  had  been 
received  at  the  mint  only  from  North  Carolina,  from  which 
quarter  gold  was  first  transmitted  for  coinage  in  the  year  1804. 
During  the  interval,  however,  from  1804  to  1823,  inclusive, 
the  amount  had  not  exceeded  2,500  yearly. 
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20,000 

1827 

— 

21,000 



— 
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21,000 

1828 



46,000 









46,000 

1829 

2,500 

134,000 

3,500 

— 



— 

140,000 

1830 

24,000 

204,000 

26,000 

212,000 

— 

— 

466,000 

1831 

26,000 

294,000 

22,000 

176,000 

],000 

1,000 

520,000 

1832 

34,000 

458,000 

45,000 

140,000 

1,000 

— 

678,000 

86,500  1,190,000 

96,500 

523,000 

2,000 

1,000  1,913,000 

It  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  estimates  entitled  to  great 
respect,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  of  the  U.  Stales,  delivered  at 
the  mint  within  the  last  year  does  not  much  exceed  the  one-half 
of  the  production  from  the  mines— rnearly  an  equal  amount  be- 
ing supposed  to  have  been  exported  uncoined,  or  employed  in 
the  arts.  If  this  conjecture  be  nearly  correct,  the  production  of 
gold  from  the  United  States,  during  the  year  has  not  been  less 
than  a million  and  a quarter  of  dollars.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  all  the'  gold  produced,  within  the 
same  period,  from  the  mines  of  Europe  and  America,  estimated 
according  to  the  results  of  recent  years,  as  given  by  the  best  au- 
thorities. 

The  prevalence  of  a fearful  epidemic  in  this  and  other  cities 
of  the  United  States,  w’as  sensibly  fell  in  a diminution  of  the 
usual  demands  on  the  mint,  and  its  productiveness  within  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year.  In  every  department  of  the  institu- 
tion labor  was,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  danger,  more  light- 
ly exacted;  and  it  is  staled,  with  much  pleasure,  that  no  indivi- 
dual employed  in  the  establishment,  became  a subject  of  the 
disease. 

Operations,  I have  now  the  satisfaction  to  say,  have  been 
commenced  in  the  new  mint  for  the  proof  of  the  machinery;  and 
all  the  departments  of  the  institution  will  be  transferred  in  a 
few  days  to  that  edifice. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect,  vmir  obedient  ser- 
vant, SAMUEL  MOORE. 

The  president  of  the  United  States. 

PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  A CONGRESS  OF  NATIONS. 

From  the  Calumet. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  thatsci-cn  essa5's  (of  the  thirty- 
seven  wdiich  have  been  presented  for  the  premium),  were  se- 
lected by  a committee  appointed  by  the  board  and  transmitted 
to  the  umpires.  The  following  is  the  decision  w-hich  was  re- 
<-eived  tlie  7th  of  .May  la«t: 

The  subscribers,  according  to  the  request  of  the  committee  of 
the  Americarr  peace  society,  have  carefully  read  the  several 
e«says,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  them  by  the  committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  awarding  the  prizes  authorised  by  the  society 
for  the  two  es.-ays. 

Upon  full  coneideraiion,  they  are  of  opinion  that  five  of  the 
essays  possess  very  high  merit;  and  that  their  merit  is  so  nearly 
equal,  and  vet  of  .o  distinct  a character,  that  injustice  would  he 
done  by  awarding  the  highest  prize,  to  any  one,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  others.  With  a view,  therefore,  to  a iiisf  distrihntion  of 
Che  prizes,  and.  as  the  best  means  of  accomplishinc  the  import- 
ant object*  ot  the  society,  they  respt'ctfull v recommend,  in  lieu 
aif  the  pri.'.es,  as  pmpfised  hy  the  society,  (hat  ihe  whole  sum  of 
six  hundred  dollars  should  he  pqiially  divided  among  the  authors 
of  these  five  essays;  and  thai  each  of  tb>'m  should  be  published 
tor  gciierul  dislributioii. 


In  testimony  whereof,  We  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  Ihi 
29th  day  of  April,  1833.  JOSEPH  STORY, 

W.M.  WIRT, 

JOHN  McLEAN. 

As  this  decision  does  not  meet  the  views  of  the  society  or  the 
donors  of  the  prize,  it  being  loo  much  to  print  and  publish  the 
five  essays,  and  must  also  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
writers,  it  is  judged  inexpedient  to  accept  it  as  the  final  deci- 
sion. While  the  society  and  the  donors  of  the  premium  are 
grateful  for  the  services  of  the  umpires,  they  are  happy  to  know 
by  communications  from  two  of  them,  that  it  will  meet  their 
approbation  to  consider  the  decision  as  not  made,  as  it  was  their 
united  opinion  that  no  other  judgment  could  justly  be  passed  on 
the  essays  submitted  to  their  inspection,  no  one  of  them  having 
the  desirable  superiority. 

It  being  determined  also  to  renew  the  offer  of  the  premium 
with  an  increase  of  the  prize,  it  is  judged  inexpedient  to  open 
the  letters  of  the  five  selected  essays,  or  to  publish  the  mottos. 

To  those  who  have  favored  the  society  by  writing  for  the 
cause,  respectful  acknowledgments  are  cordially  made,  and 
their  renewed  efforts  earnestly  solicited.  They  are  requested 
to  look  at  the  conditions  of  tlie  premium,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  wishes  of  the  donors.  L.  D.  DEWEY. 

Recording  sec.  Jl.  P.  society. 

June,  1833. 

$1,000  PREMIU.M. 

By  the  liberality  of  two  friends  of  the  cause  of  peace,  the 
board  of  the  American  peace  society  are  enabled  to  offer  the 
premium  of  1,000  dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  a congress,  or 
court  of  nations,  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  national  differ- 
ences and  the  abolition  of  war.  Should  two  essays  be  of  equal, 
or  nearly  equal  merit,  the  premium  will  be  divided  in  corres- 
pondent proportions  between  them,  if  both  are  esteemed  worthy 
of  the  prize. 

The  conditions  are,  that  the  essay  contain  from  60  to  150  oc- 
tavo pages,  or  about  these  limit.*;  all  the  manuscripts  to  be  at 
llie  disposal  of  the  society,  both  the  successful  and  rejected 
essays.  The  essays  to  be  transmitted  free  of  expense  to  the 
office  of  the  peace  society,  129,  Nassau  street,  New  York,  di- 
rected to  L.  D.  Dewey,  before  June  20th,  1834. 

The  wish  of  the  society,  and  of  the  donors  of  the  premium  is, 
that  the  essay  may,  under  God,  effect,  as  to  the  subject  of  war, 
a revolution  in  the  public  mind — may,  if  possible,  produce  in 
the  sentiments  men  have  on  this  subject,  a change  radical  and 
entire — may  effectually  demonstrate  that  war  is  needless;  that, 
in  fact,  it  is  as  practicable  as  rational,  for  nations  to  decide  their 
differences  by  reason;  that  resort  to  the  sword  is  irrationally 
brutal,  and  cruel,  and  wicked,  and  absurd.  As  rulers,  acting 
accordantly  with  public  opinion,  do  now  require  those  whom 
they  rule  to  settle  their  diflerences  peaceably;  so,  the  change 
that  is  desired  being  wrought,  the  people  by  the  resistless  power 
of  their  united  calls — the  energetic  influence  of  the  popular 
voice  rightly  expressed,  shall  cause  that  statesmen  become  true 
ministers — the  nation’s  servants  shall  adjust  all  difficulties  of 
the  nation,  in  the  same  rightful  and  legal  way.  The  essay 
which  shall  carry  conviction  to  people  and  governments,  that 
national  differences  can  be  settled  without  recourse  to  arms— 
ought  to  be,  if  men  are  rational  beings — and  must  be,  ere  the 
full  reign  of  the  Saviour  on  earth  can  commence,  is  the  one 
sought  for.  It  needs  then  to  show  how  unadapled  to  adjust 
national  differences  is  the  brutal  force  of  war,  that  teeming 
source  of  human  ills — to  show,  in  reference  to  this  adjustment, 
the  perfect  fitness  of  a court  of  nations,  its  advantages,  its  fea- 
sibility. 

Should  not  the  gentlemen  who  examined  the  essays  before, 
find  it  in  their  power  to  act  as  umpires  again,  other  distinguish- 
ed gentlemen  will  be  selected.  Cor.  see.  A.  P.  S. 

RUSH’S  MEMORANDA. 

Mr.  Richard  Rush,  formerly  our  minister  at  London,  and  more 
recently  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  Sates,  has  just 
published  a volume  entitled  “3/emo?'anda  q/"a  resirfence  at  the 
court  of  London  from  which  it  is  probable  that  we  shall  make 

some  liberal  extracts. 

Our  present  purpo.*e,  however,  is  to  introduce  the  following 
notice  of  an  important  subject,  as  we  find  it  neatly  prepared  in 
the  “Baltimore  American.” 

Speaking  of  Mr.  R’s  narratives  of  diplomatic  conversations, 
&c.  the  “American”  observes — 

The  question  of  impressment  was  one,  the  settlement  of  which, 
by  treaty  or  convention,  was  a subject  to  which  the  attention 
of  .Mr.  Rush  was  especially  directed.  As  it  is  one  of  great  im- 
portance, and  one  of  the  points  still  in  controversy,  it  may  be 
acceptable  to  our  readers  to  know  the  precise  tertns  which  Mr. 
Rush  was  empowered  to  offer,  and  did  offer  to  the  Briti.sh  go- 
vernment, and  the  grounds  upon  which  they  were  refused.  We 
doubt  whether  any  such  offers  will  ever  be  made  again. 

Mr.  Rush’s  first  and  least  favorable  proposition  for  the  British 
side  of  the  que.stioti  was,  that  both  naiion.s  should  reciprocally 
enter  into  slipulalions  impo.-iing  restr.nints  upon  the  naturaliza- 
tion of  the  seamen  of  the  other,  and  excluding  from  their  service 
all  seamen  not  naturalized.  .After  reciting  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  congress  of  1813,  Mr.  Rush  promised  that  the  U.  Stales 
would  further  provide  “that  every  British  subject  desiring  to 
become  a citizen,  slioiild  he  bound  to  appear  in  person  before 
the  proper  tribunal,  ono«  a year  for  the  term  of  five  years,  until 
his  right  should  be  completed,”  or  adopt  some  other  iiiore  prac- 
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tical  and  satisfactory  mode  of  ascertaining  tliat  his  residence 
bad  been  bona  fide  and  uninterrupted.  The  United  States  were 
further  to  agree  that  no  British  seaman  who  might  be  in  their 
territory  at  the  time  of  the  stipulation,  sliould  be  admitted  into 
public  or  private  ships  till  after  tlie  expiration  of  the  regular 
term  of  naturalization.  In  return,  a distinct  provision  was  ask- 
ed from  Great  Britain,  not  to  impress  out  of  American  vessels. 
This  offer  was  made  by  Mr.  Rush,  April  18th,  1818.  The  answer 
of  lord  Ca.stlereagh,  dated  June  11th,  was  short.  He  said  that 
“on  full  consideration  of  the  proposal,  the  cabinet  had  not  found 
it  practicable  to  forego,  under  any  arrangement,  the  execution 
of  which  was  to  depend  upon  the  legislative  ordinances  of  ano- 
ther country,  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  look  for  her  subjects 
on  the  high  seas,  into  whatever  service  they  might  wander.” 
In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  Mr.  Rush,  whether  any  proposals 
would  be  submitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  lord  Castle- 
reagh  answered  that  he  was  prepared  with  none  that  did  not 
assume  as  a basis  the  right  of  entering  our  vessels:  but  he  offer- 
ed to  enter  into  stipulations  for  a tender  exercise  of  this  right, 
restricting  the  boarding  officers  to  those  of  rank  not  below  lieu- 
tenants, giving  “responsible  receipts”  for  the  men  taken  out,  &c. 
—which  were  declined  upon  the  general  ground  that  tire  United 
States  would  not  admit  the  right  of  entry  at  all  for  any  such 
purpose. 

On  the  20th  June,  1818,  Mr.  Rush  thereupon  made  another 
and  final  offer — and  truly  it  seems  to  us  that  concession  could 
not  possibly  go  fu  I Iher.  He  proposed  that  both  nations  should 
rigidly  exclude  from  all  vessels,  public  or  private,  all  native 
born  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  other.  The  same  precautions, 
as  in  the  former  offer,  to  be  taken  to  prevent  imposition;  sea- 
men already  naturalized  to  be  excluded;  and  each  party  to  have 
power  to  grant  licenses  to  its  own  seamen  to  enter  the  service 
of  the  other.  By  such  an  agreement  all  British  subjects  in  the 
United  States,  not  naturalized  at  that  dale,  or  who  should  ar- 
rive subsequently,  were  to  be  peremptorily  excluded  from  the 
ships  of  the  United  States,  public  or  private,  in  return,  the 
stipulation  not  to  enter  American  ships  was  required  of  Great 
Britain.  This  proposition  was  also  rejected,  and  afterwards  re- 
considered by  the  British,  and  two  conditions  annexed;  one  of 
which  was  refused  by  the  American  negotiators  and  withdrawn 
by  lord  Castlereagh.  The  other  was  accepted.  Ilvvas  a stipu- 
lation that  the  treaty  should  be  revocable  at  short  notice  by 
either  parly. 

The  negotiation  being  opened,  the  British  brought  forw'ard  a 
counter  project.  This  project  accepted  all  the  terms  of  the 
American  project,  as  to  the  exclusions  and  exceptions  of  sea 
men.  Other  requisitions  were  made  and  debated,  agreed  to  or 
withdrawn,  but  they  are  not  material,  as  the  whole  negotiation 
went  off  on  two  points.  The  British  proposal  required  that 
each  nation  should  furnish  the  other  with  a list  of  the  names  of 
persons  to  be  excepted  out  of  the  exclusion  from  sea  service — 
specifying  the  place  of  birth  and  the  date  of  naturalization  of 
each,  and  that  none  but  those  whose  names  were  on  the  list 
should  fall  within  the  exception.  The  Americans  proposed  as 
a substitute,  that  no  person  should  be  entitled  to  the  exemption 
“unless  he  produced  proof  of  his  having  been  duly  naturalized 
prior  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the  treaty” — which  was 
rejected  on  the  other  side.  The  other  point  upon  which  the 
question  went  off  was,  the  demand  of  the  British  commissioners 
that  the  treaty  should  take  effect  from  its  “signature”— which 
the  Americans  could  not  constitutionally  consent  to,  and  pro- 
posed, from  the  “exchange  of  ratifications” — which  was  also 
refused.  This  seems  to  us  so  trifling  a point  to  be  insisted  on, 
that  the  inference  is  natural  that  the  British  ministry  had  no  se- 
rious intention  of  making  a treaty  on  the  subject  at  all.  On 
these  two  points  the  negotiation,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Rush, 
“fell  to  the  ground.” 

DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY. 

Most  of  our  readers,  we  suppose,  are  a[iprised  that  there  is  in 
the  press,  at  the  office  of  the  publishers  of  this  paper,  a compi- 
lation of  public  documents  communicated  to  or  emanating  from 
congress,  which,  under  the  title  of  ^^JJmerican  State  Papers,” 
embraces  the  whole  documentory  history  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  government  to  the  present  day. 
Few,  however,  would,  without  particular  examination,  realize 
the  value  and  interest  of  this  compilation,  which  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  secretary  of  the  senate  and  the  clerk  of  the  house 
of  representatives,  and  is  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  congress. 
The  papers  are  divided  into  classes,  the  first  class  being  that  of 
foreign  relations.  Of  the  papers  belonging  to  thi.s  class,  many 
have  never  before  been  seen  by  the  public  eye,  having  been 
communicated  originally  in  confidence,  the  reasons  for  which 
have  now  ceased.  Some  of  these  documents  are  curious 
enough.  We  have  just  lit  upon  the  subjoined,  which  recalls  to 
the  mind  old  times  and  circumstances  which  are  rapidly  fading 
from  memory.  It  is  as  amusing  a sample  of  diplomacy  as  one 
would  desire  to  see  on  a summer’s  day.  [At  the  date  of  this 
letter,  it  will  be  bore  in  mind,  Don  Onis  was  h'ere  as  minister 
front  the  cortes  of  Spain,  but  not  recognized,  king  Joseph  being 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  that  country.]  We  dare  say 
our  readers  will  be  instructed  as  well  as  amused  by  it,  and  so 
we  here  insert  it.  National  hitelligencer. 

CONFIDENTIAI,. 

To  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  o f the  United  States: 

I communicate  to  congres.s,  in  confidence,  the  translation  of 
a letter  from  Louis  de  Onis,  to  the  captain  general  of  the  pro 
vinre  of  the  Caraccas. 


The  tendency  of  misrepresentations  and  suggestions,  which, 
it  may  be  inferred  from  this  specimen,  enter  into  more  impor- 
tant correspondences  of  the  writer,  to  promote  m foreign  coun- 
cils, at  a ciilicaljteriod,  views  adverse  to  the  peace  and  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  country,  render  the  contents  of  the  letter 
of  sufficient  moment  to  be  made  known  to  the  legislature. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

January  IQth,  1811. 

Translation  of  a letter  from  Luis  de  Onis  to  the  captain  general 

of  the  province  of  the  Caraccas,  dated 

Philadelphia,  2d  Feb.  1810. 

The  administration  of  this  government  having  put  the  stamp 
upon  the  servile  meanness  and  adulation  in  which  they  stand 
in  relation  to  their  oracle  Bonaparte,  the  day  before  yesterday, 
by  their  direction,  Mr.  Eppes,  the  son  in-law  of  the  former  pre- 
sident, Jefferson,  made  a proposition,  that  a minister  should  be 
immediately  sent  to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  at  Madrid:  this  was  sup- 
ported in  the  committee  in  which  the  house  then  was  by  Mr. 
Cults,  who  is  the  brolher-in  law  of  president  Madison.  There 
were  various  debates:  there  were  bowlings  in  the  tribunals: 
there  were  sarcasms  against  the  supreme  central  junta,  and 
many  trifling  observations  from  one  party  and  the  other,  among 
which  mention  was  made  of  the  arrival  of  a minister  from  the 
supreme  junta,  and  of  this  government’s  having  wisely  refused 
to  receive  him;  and  at  length  a vote  was  taken,  from  which  it 
resulted  that,  for  the  present,  no  minister  was  to  be  sent  to  Jo- 
seph. 

In  the  annexed  paper  you  will  see  all  the  debates,  which,  for 
want  of  time,  I have  not  been  able  to  have  translated:  if  your 
excellency  should  not  be  informed,  by  my  former  despatches, 
of  the  mode  of  thinking  of  the  present  administration,  this  alone 
will  show  the  little  hope  there  is  of  obtaining  any  thing  favora- 
ble from  it,  but  by  energy,  by  force,  and  by  chastisement. 

The  facility,  I again  repeat  it,  and  I will  repeat  it  a thousand 
times,  with  which  American  vessels  are  admitted  into  our  colo- 
nies, preferring  them  to  our  own,  makes  these  people  believe^ 
that  our  weakness  does  not  permit  us  even  to  talk  to  them  on 
equal  terms,  much  less  to  take  measures  which  may  injure  them. 
From  hence  springs  the  great  opinion  (la  grande  opinion)  they 
have,  that  the  intruder,  Joseph,  will  rule  in  Spain  and  her  colo- 
nies; and  hence  the  incitement  to  their  scandalous  conduct  in 
promoting,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  the  machinations  of 
Joseph,  to  make  himself  master  of  our  colonies;  as  if  upon  that 
depended  their  happiness: 

The  determination  of  making  war  on  England,  and  of  treat- 
ing Spain  with  contempt,  supposing  that  her  nullity  did  not  en- 
title her  to  any  thing  else,  was  taken  by  the  present  administra- 
tion some  time  since,  though  it  was  not  in  them  the  deternrina- 
tion  of  reason.  To  accomplish  it,  they  thought  of  forming  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  between  France,  Russia,  Den- 
mark, Sweden  and  the  United  States;  and  some  even  suppose 
that  it  is  formed.  With  this  object,  they  have  sent  Mr.  Adams 
to  the  court  of  Petersburg,  in  quality  of  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, directing  him  to  examine  on  his  way  (haciendole  recor- 
rer  al  paso)  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen;  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  if  England  should  display  her  energy,  in  how- 
ever small  a degree,  and  if,  on  our  part,  some  vessels  should  be 
sent  to  their  coasts,  and  some  troops  should  draw  near  to  Lou- 
isiana, there  is  reason  to  believe  that  we  should  see  these  pro- 
vinces separated  and  divided  into  two  or  three  republics,  and 
consequently  they  would  remain  in  a state  of  perfect  nullity. 
We  should  soon  have  from  the  republic  of  the  north,  which 
would  be  our  friend,  all  the  supplies  which  are  now  drawn 
from  the  others,  who  would  perish,  from  poverty  and  quarrels 
among  themselves. 

This  country  is  now  without  a cent,  with  a deficit  of  four 
millions  of  dollars  in  her  revenue;  with  not  more  of  an  effective 
army  than  6,000  despicable  men — of  whom  2,500  that  they  had 
at  New  Orleans,  are  reduced  by  death  to  600;  and,  although 
they  have  passed  a law  for  100,000,  much  time  and  money  will 
be  necessary  to  organize  them.  Its  navy  is,  for  the  most  part, 
disarnied,  although  they  propose  to  arm  it,  and  the  whole  of  it 
is  reduced  to  eight  or  nine  frigates.  The  blindness  of  these  peo- 
ple is  such,  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Gallatin,  speak- 
ing with  colonel  Joseph  de  Gonzales,  late  governor  of  Puno, 
who,  from  his  having  come  from  the  Havana,  Mexico  and  other 
provinces,  he  believed  (not  knowing  his  integrity)  to  be  one  of 
the  many  emissaries  of  Napoleon  (the  cast  which  abounds 
most  here)  offered  to  him  the  constitution  of  Paine,  and  other 
papers  relative  to  the  liberty  wliich  here  they  dispute  about, 
persuading  him  to  send  them  to  Mexico,  and  our  other  colonies, 
and  that  he  should  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  unite  themselves 
to  this  republic:  that  here  they  were  ready,  if  this  succeeded, 
to  move  near  to  them,  or  even  to  place  in  their  country  the 
seat  of  government.  These,  sir,  are  the  ideas  with  which  this 
administration  is  animated.  Notwithstanding,  at  the  time  they 
observed  this  conduct,  they  sent  general  Sumter,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  minister  plenipotenliarj',  to  Rio  Janeiro. 

God  preserve  you  many  years.  LUIS  DE  ONIS. 

To  the  captain  general  of  the  province  of  Caraccas. 

— >»»«  ® e<4.. — 

HARBORS  ON  LAKE  ERIE. 

From  the  Cleveland  .Advertiser. 

A statement  in  the  report  of  the  engineer  department  accom- 
panying the  last  annual  report  of  tiie  secretary  of  war,  shevva 
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tlie  ainodiil  expended  on  the  various  works  to  Octoher  1,  J8:3i2. 
The  iiiouej’-'  undrawn  from  tin;  treasury,  and  those  in  the  liands 
ofai'ents  at  tliat  turn:,  wliieli  are  stdl  applicable  to  tiu  ir  coinple- 
tion  are  also  given,  as  lolloas: 

Cost  to  Undraji  n 

Oct.  1,  1833.  f I out  treasury 


Buftalo 
lilac k Rock 
Uunkirk 
Krie 

Cunninghain's  creek 
nr  .Madison 
Conneaut 
Ashtabula 
(irand  river 
Cleveland 
Black  river 
Huron  river 
La  IMaisance  Bay 


^•81,'i84 
36,197 
29  ,-257 
46,240 

7,616 

22,237 

28,834 

24,82.5 

28,802 

28,3.42 

21,213 

6,242 


2,600 

5,200 

1,500 


5,300 

900 

3,035 

4,325 

4,600 

730 

8,123 


III  the  hands  of 
agents  Oct.  1, 
1832. 

6,309 

1,300 

3.000 

1,'072 

356 

268 

2,403 

1,167 

1,108 

382 

255 


$361,349 

LIGHT  HOUSES,  &C. 

•Appropriation. 

I.iirht  house  at  Butlalo  5,756  2,500  1,525 

“ Cleveland  1,740  341 

Bacon  light  at  <4.  River  364  151 

Several  of  the  above  harbors  will  not  require  any  more  ex- 
penditures to  coin|dete  them  beyond  what  has  been  appropriat- 
ed. The  engineer  estimates  for  further  appropriations  incom- 
plete those  of  Rull’alo,  Erie,  Cunningham  creek,  Ashtabula  and 
Black  river.  The  appro[»riate  committee  in  congress  report  for 
$32,000  to  carry  on  the  works  at  Buffalo.  These  harbors  when 
finished  will  have  cost  pndiably  half  a million  of  dollars.  The 
engineer’s  report  in  reference  to  the  above  work,  says,  “the 
plans  adopted  for  deepening  channels  at  the  mo.nths  of  rivers 
which  were  choked  up  with  sand,  have  afforded,  in  their  execu- 
tion, a result  far  exceeding  the  expectation  of  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  their  situation  prior  to  the  cominencement  of 
their  improvement.”  Works  of  a similar  character,  it  may  be 
observed,  have  been  known  in  other  parts  of  tile  world  fur  many 
ages;  but  here  they  have  had  all  the  difficulties  of  an  experh 
ment.  The  artilicial  harbors  of  Ramsgate  and  Yarmouth  in 
England  are  said  to  be  of  a lilte  description  with  those  of  Lake 
Erie.  The  one  at  Ramsgate  vvas  not  com|)leted  for  forty  years 
from  its  commencement,  and  cost  .$2,600,000— the  piers  built  of 
stone,  riie  one  at  Yarmouth  has  been  rebuilt  seven  or  eight 
times,  and  the  annual  cost  of  keeping  it  in  repair  is  $9,000. 

II(>rod,  the  great,  built  an  arlitici.il  harbor  at  Cfesaria  to  secure 
vessels  from  the  strong  south  west  winds  of  the  iVlediierranean 
eea.  Ue  first  formed  a strong  mole  or  break  water,  somewhat 
like  theone  now  building  in  the  Delaware  below  ritiladelphia,  by 
Binking  stones  of  fifty  feet  long,  eighteen  feet  wide  and  nine  feet 
deep,  and  which  therefore  must  have  weiglied  about  600  tons 
each.  On  this  arose  a pier  200  feet  wide  defended  by  a wall  and 
lowers. 


man  body  without  actual  contact,  and  that  it  may  be  driven  off 
by  decomposition  resulting  fiom  heat.  A number  of  men  were 
engaged  clearing  a road,  they  had  cut  down  and  set  tire  to  se- 
veral manchencle  trees.  'J  hree  or  four  men  of  the  party  iri- 
caiuiuusly  sat  down  to  leeward  of  the  burning  trees;  the  smoke 
being  convoyed  to  them  by  the  wind,  produced  a violent  intiaiu- 
mation  in  all  paits  of  their  bodies  which  were  uncovered.  The 
inrlammaiion,  however,  was  most  acute  about  the  face  and 
eyes.  'I’hey  were  led  home  like  blind  men,  in  a “pretty  pickle.” 
They  were  very  soon  relieved  by  a solution  of  sugar  of  lead  and 
oiiiuin,  applied  constantly  with  wet  cloths,  untif  the  heat  and 
(lain  snb.'idi  d.  I have  never  known  fatal  consequences  to  fol- 
low the  application  of  the  manchenele. 

Mangrove — I must  not  forget  to  mention  this  tree,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  collection  and  formation  of  soil,  to  which  it  is  ad- 
mirably adapted.  A beautiful  illustration  of  the  formation  ofearth 
from  the  sea,  is  exhibited  on  the  Florida  reef  and  keys.  In  fact 
it  may  be  traced  ftom  the  incipient  formation  of  various  sponges 
coral,  &.C.  to  tlie  establishment  of  dry  land.  So  soon  as  the 
sponge,  coral,  or  even  a sand  bank  approaches  within  a foot  or 
eighteen  inches  of  tlie  water,  the  mangrove  attaches  itself.  The 
seed  of  the  mangrove  resembles  a long  bean  12  or  14  inches 
in  length.  As  soon  as  ripe,  it  falls  from  the  tree  into  the  water, 
one  end  being  heavier  than  the  other,  it  floats  about  perpendi- 
cularly, until  it  reaches  some  shoal  spot,  w'hen  it  fixes  itself  to 
the  bottom,  takes  root,  and  becomes  a tree.  The  roots  of  this 
tree  in  process  of  lime  form  a complete  network,  in  which  all 
floating  materials,  sea  weed  and  sand  are  collected.  I have 
seen  mangiove  islands,  (as  they  are  called),  of  several  acres  in 
extent,  which  did  not  contain  one  single  foot  of  dry  land.  Nay 
more— 1 have  seen  channel  w ays  of  12  and  14  feet  deep,  passing 
through  these  islands,  over  which  a natural  bridge  had  been  form- 
ed, by  the  mangrove  roots.  In  other  places,  I have  known  a few 
mangrove  trees,  by  attaching  themselves  to  a small  sand  bank, 
collect  large  beds  of  sand  around  them,  upon  which  the  sea  de- 
posites  its  shells  and  birds  of  the  air  their  eggs,  and  the  seed  of 
various  plants  which  they  may  have  collected  in  their  migrations. 
In  process  of  time,  when  a soil  capable  of  supporting  a stronger 
growth  is  formed,  the  mangrove  having  performed  its  destined 
use, dies  and  is  supplanted.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that 
the  w’hole  of  the  Florida  keys  have  been  formed  in  this  way. 
That  is  to  say:  by  the  growth  of  coral  and  sponges,  the  drift  of 
sand  by  currents,  the  growth  and  offices  of  the  mangrove,  and 
depositions  of  the  sea  and  of  birds. 

A naturalist,  who  is  well  qualified  for  the  task,  might  reap  an 
abundant  harvest  at  Key  West  and  along  the  reef.  Many  plants 
have  been  discovered  on  the  keys,  peculiar  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  not  known  as  indigenous  to  the  United  Slates,  which  have 
undoubtedly  been  brought  over  by  birds  from  the  tropics.  These 
birds  must  be  found  by  the  naturalist  W'ho  has  lime  and  patience 
to  spend  the  w’hole  year  in  this  section  of  country,  as  they  pro- 
bably migrate  at  particular  seasons.  Several  birds  have  already 
been  found  not  hitherto  known  or  described  as  inhabiting  the 
United  States.  And  why  not  others?  The  birds  pcc«Zi«r  to  the 
Florida  keys  may  be  had  in  great  quantities,  and  shells  and 
coral  by  cart  loads,  provided  one  is  an  adept  at  obtaining  them. 


V\ht  notice  in  the  engineer’s  report  the  improvements  making 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  in  removing 
snags,  savvers.  See.  In  the  Ohio  the  deepening  of  the  channel 
by  means  of  “wdiig  dams”  [troinises  to  be  a great  benefit  to  the 
navigation  of  that  river.  The  supcrinlcndenl  sai's,  “that  work 
which  w'as  formerly  viewed  as  an  experiment  is  now'  reduced  to 
a ptaciical  certainly.  The  bars  throughout  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Ohio  river  can  be  nunoved  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce 
a safe  and  uniform  navigation  au  its  lowest  r tage  of  w'ater  with 
steam  boats  draw  ing  four  feet  of  water.  The  five  bars  that  have 
been  operated  on  were  by  far  the  most  difficult  and  shoalost  in 
the  Ohio  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  had  but  two  feet  of  water  at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  river.” 

It  is  atistticious  that  these  improvements  in  the  lower  Ohio  are 
making  in  conjuucliou  with  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  canal, 
lliiis  facilitating  iransporlation  and  travel,  which  will  be  indefi- 
nitely augmenting;  and  at  the  same  time  perfecting  the  lo.ng- 
EST  LINE  OK  inland  NAVIGATION  OF  W'lIICH  THE  W'ORLD  IS 

■ oscektible.  franklin. 

THE  FLORIDA  KF.Y.=5. 

A writer  ill  the  t'harlestoii  Mercury  is  presenting  the  public 
with  some  interesting  sketches  of  Fhnida.  We  extract  the  j 
f'lllowing  notices  of  the  cotton,  lorchwood,  manchenele  and 
ni.ingrove  trees. 

The  cotton  tree  is  indigeunns,  not  only  toFloiida  keys,  hut  , 
also  to  the  main  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  (hiarleston  har 
bur.  It  resembles  in  color,  (being  yellow),  the  East  India  ■ 
naiikeeu<;  the  texture  is  woolly,  and  the  plant  perennial.  It 
grow- 10,  12  and  15  feet  high.  I am  not  aware  that  any  ex- 
periments have  biM'u  imide  in  the  cultivation  of  this  cotton. 
.May  it  not  be  the  same  plant,  seed  of  which  has  been  sent  to 
the  slates  under  the  name  of  I^cruvian  cottonl 

The  lor  hwaod  tree,  as  its  name  imparts,  is  used  for  torches, 
it  burns  bright  like  lightwood;  and  in  combustion  emits  a plea 
B.ant  odour  resembling  rrankiiicense.  From  its  pleasant  smell, 
it  i-  much  used  tor  suioking  out  niosrpieioes. 

The  manchciirlc,  when  cut,  emits  a milky  fluid,  which,  if  ap 
plied  to  the  human  body,  is  peculiarly  irritating,  and  by  some 
held  to  be  poisonous.  I recollect  an  anecdote  w’hich  proves 
lhai  the  irritating  proprieties  may  be  communicated  to  the  hu-  I 
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SALT  MANUFACTORY. 

From  the  Barnstable  Journal. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  by  solar  evaporation  whether  regard- 
ed as  a source  of  individual  wealth,  or  as  a branch  of  our  na- 
tional industry,  is  one  of  no  little  importance.  Necessity  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  of  this  country  to  engage  in  it;  and  under 
the  fostering  care  of  our  government,  they  have  been  encourag- 
ed to  invest  a million  atid  a half  of  dollars  in  thi.s  manufacture. 
We  shall  give  a history  of  the  establishment  of  the  manufacture 
in  this  country;  an  account  of  the  improvements  w hich  have 
from  time  to  time  been  made  in  the  manner  of  constructing  salt 
works;  and,  of  the  present  condition  of  the  manufacture. 

■ Sixty  years  ago,  there  were  many  small  establisliments  in  this 
county  fior  boiling  salt  from  sea  water.  That  of  Messrs.  Obed 
E.  Smith  and  Job  Chase,  at  Harwich,  consisted  of  tw’elve  ket- 
tles, of  sixteen  gallons  each,  set  in  mason  w'ork,  and  protected, 
by  a low  buihling,  from  the  w'cather.  At  first  they  raised  sea 
water  by  a hand  pump,  afterwards  by  a wind  mill,  and  convey- 
ed it  in  spouts  to  the  boilers.  This  establishment  was  continu- 
ed till  after  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  a period  of  more 
' than  twenty  years.  In  Falmouth  and  Barnstable  there  were 
similar  establishments.  In  fact,  tlie  restrictions  imposed  on  our 
commerce  by  the  British  parliament  for  several  years  prior  to 
the  revolution,  by  cutting  off  the  supply  of  foreign  salt,compcl- 
' led  almost  every  man  on  the  seaboard  to  become  a petty  manu- 
facturer. The  exhorbitant  price  of  foreign  salt,  and  the  distress 
ocea.‘'ioned  by  the  revolution,  obliged  many  to  continue  this 
i pettv  business,  and  induced  others  to  adopt  other  means  for 
I m iking  salt  for  their  own  consumption.  Soon  after  the  close 
I of  that  war',  boiling  salt  w'as  discontinued,  and  has  not  since 
been  resumed  in  this  county. 

The  salt  made  by  boiling  was  a very  inferior  article.  It  was 
fine  grained,  and  imperfectly  separated  from  the  lime  salts  of 
! the  bittern,  and  other  impurities  contained  in  sea  water.  Of 
! the  labor  and  expense  of  boiling  salt,  we  may,  w'ithout  entering 
i into  an  exact  calculation,  form  a very  correct  estimation.  In 
I order  to  obtain  a single  bushel  of  salt,  eight  barrels,  or  252  gal- 
1 Ions  of  sea  water  had  to  be  evaporated,  for  the  most  part,  in 
kettles  ill  adapted  to  that  purpose,  hanging  over  a fire,  or  set  in 
mason  work  unprotected  from  the  weather. 
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An  apparently  unimportant  observation,  one  of  those  small 
incidents  which  often  pave  the  way  to  great  discoveries,  estab 
lished  the  fact  that  salt  could  be  made  in  this  climate  by  solar 
evaporation.  Several  salt  boilers  at  Harwich  remarked  that 
some  clam  shells  on  the  sea  shore  contained  minute  chryslals 
of  salt.  These  they  concluded  must  have  been  formed  by  the 
drying  away  of  the  water  left  in  them  by  the  tide.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  opinion  they  soon  ascertained  by  filling  several 
and  setting  them  on  posts.  Mr.  Ammiel  Weeks,  of  that  town, 
made  another  experiment,  which  was  more  satisfactory.  He 
constructed  a shallow  box,  open  at  the  top,  six  feet  in  length  by 
two  in  width,  and  divided  into  three  compartments  by  narrow 
strips  of  a board  placed  crosswise  on  the  inside.  This  he  filled 
with  sea  water,  and  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays  in  fair  weather, 
and  at  other  times  kept  it  covered.  With  this  simple  apparatus 
he  manufactured  salt  sufficient  for  his  own  consumption.  This 
experiment  was  made  in  the  year  1774  or  1775,  and  was  proba- 
bly the  first  salt  made  in  New  England  by  solar  evaporation. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Weeks  made  his  experiment, 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  manufacture  salt  was  made  at  the 
Isle  of  Shoals.  A vat  about  ten  feet  square,  and  a foot  in  depth, 
was  scooped  out  in  the  ground,  and  made  tight  with  a layer  of 
clay.  Over  this  a rude  frame  was  placed,  to  support  the  boards 
that  were  laid  over  it  to  form  a covering  on  the  approach  of  a 
storm. 

The  first  attempt  to  manufacture  salt  in  works  constructed 
on  the  plan  now  generally  adopted  in  this  country,  was  made 
in  1776  or  7,  by  John  Sears  of  Dennis.  He  was  a poor  man  and 
bad  previously  led  a sea-faring  life.  Possessing  an  inventive 
genius,  he  conceived  a plan  for  manufacturing  salt  by  a less  te- 
dious and  less  expensive  process  than  the  boiling  down  of  sea 
water.  Wanting  the  means  to  test  the  practicability  of  the  plan, 
he  associated  himself  with  Edward  Sears,  Christopher  and  Ed- 
ward Crowell.  The  latter  had  seen  the  works  at  the  Isle  of 
Shoals,  to  which  reference  has  been  made;  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  John  Sears  had  any  knowledge  that  salt  had  ever  been 
made  in  works  similar  to  the  ones  he  proposed  building. 

The  situation  which  they  selected  for  the  erection  of  their 
manufactory,  is  on  Quivet  Neck,  in  the  northerly  part  of  Den- 
nis, [then  Yarmouth]  at  a small  distance  from  the  sea  shore. 
The  vat,  or  bottom,  as  it  is  generally  called,  was  constructed 
100  feet  in  length  and  10  in  width  and  all  on  the  same  level. 
The  flooring  was  white  pine  plank,  laid  on  oaken  sleepers,  the 
latter  running  crosswise,  and  the  former  lengthwise.  The  gun- 
nels were  also  of  plank,  eight  inches  deep  and  secured  on  the 
flooring  by  upright  pieces  mortised  into  the  ends  of  the  sleepers, 
and  by  knees  passing  under  the  flooring  and  on  the  outer  sides 
of  the  gunnel  pieces.  The  corners  of  the  vat  were  also  secured 
by  knees.  The  roof  was  curiously  fashioned.  Rafters  grooved 
on  each  side  were  permanently  fastened  to  the  gunnels,  at  the 
distance  of  from  five  to  six  feet  of  each  other.  The  doors  were 
made  of  a corresponding  width,  and  consisted  of  several  boards 
of  the  same  length  with  the  rafters,  clamped  together  like  a 
common  door.  These  were  slid  obliquely  upwards  and  down- 
wards, in  the  grooves  of  the  rafters,  when  occasion  required, 
and  they  were  prevented  from  sagging  in  the  centre  by  slender 
rafters  placed  between  the  principal  ones.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  have  a separate  vat  for  chrystalizing  the  salt.  A 
partition  was  accordingly  placed  across  the  original  vat,  divid- 
ing it  into  two. 

For  the  two  first  years,  water  for  the  supply  of  his  salt  work 
was  brought  in  pails  from  the  sea  shore;  it  was  then  removed 
about  three-fourths  of  a mile,  to  the  situation  on  which  one- 
fourth  of  it  now  stands.  A little  before  the  close  of  the  revolu- 
tion, Mr.  Sears  procured  one  of  the  pumps  of  the  British  ship  of 
war  Somerset,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Cape  Cod,  and  erected 
•it  for  the  supply  of  his  manufactory  with  water,  and  to  avoid 
the  labor  of  bailing.  About  1790  he  constructed  a mill  on  the 
plan  of  those  now  in  common  use. 

Like  other  inventors,  Mr.  Sears  did  not  escape  the  shafts  of 
ridicule.  For  a long  lime  his  manufactory  was  known  by  the 
appellation  of  “John  Sears’ Folly,”  and  to  avoid  the  sneers  of 
the  vulgar,  he  constructed  his  mill  in  secret. 

In  Brewster,  then  Harwich,  Mr.  Scotto  Clark,  and  rev.  Mr. 
Dunster,  commenced  the  manufacture  a little  be' fore  the  close 
of  the  revolution.  Their  works  were  built  on  “Broad  Point,” 
in  the  north  part  of  that  town,  and  were  constructed  like  Sears’, 
except  they  were  divided  into  three  vats.  They  had  no  pump 
for  several  years— afterwards  one  constructed  like  a common 
hand  pump.  These  works  are  now  in  good  repair,  and  owned 
by  Mark  Clark.  Mr.  Nathaniel  Freeman,  of  Brewster,  also 
built  salt  works  about  the  same  time. 

In  Barnstable,  the  first  salt  works  were  built  by  Mr.  Admo 
Hinckley  and  Nathaniel  Gorham,  in  the  year  1779,  They  were 
constructed  on  Mr.  Sears’  plan,  about  fifty  feet  in  length  and 
ten  wide,  and  divided  into  two  vats.  The  water  for  the  manu- 
factory was  carted  from  the  sea  shore,  about  a fourth  of  a mile 
distant  from  the  works. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county,  there  were  works  similar  to  the 
latter,  for  the  manufacture  of  sail  by  solar  evaporation,  but  they 
were  all  broken  up  soon  after  the  close  of  the  revolution. 

— '*»>0  ■ 

SALT  FORMATION 

IN  THE  VALLEY  OP  THE  OHIO. 

The  fifth  article  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts  is  entitled  “Observations  on  the  saliferous  rock  for- 
mation in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,”  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Hildreth,  of 


Marietta.  It  conveys  much  curious  and  valuable  information, 
(tarts  of  which  we  copy  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

“Formally  years  after setilements  had  been  commenced  west 
of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  the  iriliabitanis  were  entirely  de- 
pendent on  their  brethren  east  of  the  Appalachian  ridge  for  salt; 
an  article  so  necessary  to  the  existence  and  comfort  of  civilized 
man.  It  was  transported,  with  immense  labor,  thnmgh  narrow 
defiles,  and  almost  imirassable  roads  across  the  mountain  ranges, 
on  the  backs  of  horses.  Long  trains  of  these  useful  animals 
might  be  seen  toiling  up  the  steep  sides  of  the  mountains,  their 
uncouth  pack-saddles  laden  with  kegs  of  salt,  iron  ware,  ami 
other  merchandise,  destined  for  the  use  of  the  early  settlers. 
This  for  a long  lime  was  the  only  mode  of  transportation.  At 
length  rude  roads  were  constructed  which  could  be  traversed  with 
wagons,  and  they  caused  some  reduction  in  the  cost  of  transpor 
taiion,  but  it  was  not  until  the  completion  of  the  ‘National  or 
Cumberland  road,’  that  travelling  in  carriages  could  be  eflected 
with  either  ease  or  safety.  From  the  year  1788  to  the  year  1800, 
the  price  of  salt  varied  from  four  to  eight  dollars  per  bushel;  and 
it  was  supposed  by  the  inhabitants,  that  its  cost  would  always 
prove  a serious  drawback  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
upward  navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers  was  long 
and  tedious,  requiring  from  four  to  six  months  to  accomplish 
the  voyage  from  New  Orleans,  and  the  outlet  being  owned  by  a 
foreign  nation,  forbade  the  expectation  of  relief  from  that  quar- 
ter. Iron,  so  indispensable  in  agricultural  pursuits,  was  another 
heavy  item  of  expense,  and  w^as,  for  many  years,  tians()Oited  in 
the  same  tedious  way,  until  iron  ore  was  discovered  in  the  Lau- 
rel mountains  and  furnaces  were  erected.  From  that  period, 
they  have  been  gradually  extending  down  the  river,  until  no 
portion  of  the  United  States  is  more  cheaply  or  more  abundant- 
ly supplied  with  iron  than  the  valley  of  the'  Ohio.  Salt,  so  va- 
luable and  so  scarce  in  these  early  days,  as  to  be  looked  upon 
almost  as  a luxury,  has  now  become  so  abundant  as  to  sell  for 
half  a cent  per  pound.  The  all  wise  and  beneficent  Creator, 
who  formed  this  earth  for  the  habitation  of  man,  has  stored  it 
with  all  things  necessary  for  his  comfort  and  happiness.  In 
every  region  remote  from  the  ocean,  he  has  deposited  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  vast  magazines  of  salt.  The  interior  of 
Africa,  Asia  and  America,  contains,  in  the  form  of  rock  or  na- 
tive salt,  or  of  springs,  fountains  or  lakes,  or  of  efflorescences, 
a sufficient  supply  for  the  wants  of  all  the  inhabitants.  The 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  from  its  head  water  to  Shawneetown,  in  Illi- 
nois, may  be  said  to  be  based  on  a saliferous  rock,  affording  an 
abundance  of  water,  highly  charged  with  muriate  of  soda,  and 
affording  it  in  abundance,  wherever  perforations  have  been 
made,  of  a sufficient  depth  to  reach  the  precious  deposit. 
There  are  many  evidences  of  its  extending,  along  the  course  of 
the  Alleghany  range,  for  more  than  one  hundred  miles  in  breadth, 
and  for  several  hundred  in  lencth.  The  salt  rock  commences 
near  its  western  and  northern  base,  in  the  coal  and  sandstone 
region,  and  extends  as  far  north  and  west  as  these  two  interest- 
ing formations  are  found.  In  Ohio,  sandstone  and  coal  are 
abundant,  from  the  mouth  of  Big  Beaver  to  .some  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Sciota,  and  they  cover  a tract  of  country,  be- 
tween these  tw'o  points,  from  forty  to  eighty  miles  in  width  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Ohio.  If  the  salt  deposit  extends  as 
far  north  as  Lake  Erie,  it  is  probably  very  thin,  or  else  it  de- 
scends deep  into  the  earth;  as  few  or  no  imiications  of  salt  are 
found  north  of  these  boundaries.  A few  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  Big  Sandy,  the  Ohio  takes  a more  w'esterly  course  and  the 
sandstone  is  left  on  its  southern  shore.  At  the  w'estern  and 
northern  termination  of  the  sand  rock,  the  lime  rock  commences 
and  continues  with  little  interruption  to  the  Mississippi  river, 
and  the  great  northern  lakes.  Salt  w'ater  can  doubtless  be  found 
in  all  that  region,  where  sandstone  prevails,  as  the  two  forma- 
tions are  known  to  accompany  each  other.  The  superincum- 
bent strata,  composed  of  sandstone,  argillite,  marl-slate,  &c.  as 
wdll  be  more  fully  showm  in  another  place,  varies  in  thickness 
from  five  hundred  to  twelve  hundred  feet;  and  it  appears  to  sink 
deeper  into  the  earth,  on  or  near  the  Ohio,  as  the  salt  rock  is 
reached  at  less  and  less  depth,  as  we  ascend  the  streams  dis- 
charging their  waters  into  this  river.  This  is  especially  the  fact 
with  the  salt  wells  in  the  Muskingum  and  Big  Kenhawa  rivers. 
A few  miles  above  the  falls,  at  Zanesville,  the  salt  rock  is  found 
short  of  twm  hundreil  and  fifty  feet,  w’hile  thirty  mil(!s  below  it 
is  eight  hundred  and  fiftv  feet  to  the  lower  salt  stratum.  From 
several  circumstances,  it  W'ould  seem  to  be  a fact  that  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  this  valley  w'cre  not  unacquaitited  with  the 
use  and  the  manufacture  of  salt.  In  wells  at  the  Sciota  Salines, 
and  at  the  Blue  I.icks  in  Kentucky,  the  beds  of  furnaces,  and 
large  fragments  of  broken  pots,  made  of  coarse  earthenware, 
were  repeatedly  found,  at  considerable  depths  below  the  present 
surface;  affording  strong  presumptive  evidence,  that  the  quality 
of  the  water  was  knowm,  and  that  it  had  been  applied  to  the 
wants  of  man  in  ages  long  since  passed  aw'ay.  Tusks  and  arind- 
ers  of  the  elephant  and  mastodon,  were  also  found  in  digging 
the  salt  wells  at  both  these  places.  The  attraction  of  w'ild  beasts 
to  these  salines,  probablv  first  brought  them  to  the  notice  of 
man.  At  the  licks  on  the  Kenhawa,  several  indications  were 
discovered  of  their  having  been  in  use  long  before  they  were 
known  to  any  white  man. 

“The  first  attempt  at  manufacturing  salt  in  Ohio,  was  made 
about  the  year  1798,  at  what  is  now  called  the  ‘Old  Scioto  salt 
works.’  This  spot  is  in  Jackson  county,  on  the  banks  of  a small 
creek,  called  Salt  Creek,  a tributary  of  the  river  Scioto.  7’be 
wells  were  dug  near  the  creek  to  the  depth  of  twenty  or  thirty 
feet,  and  the  salt  water  rose  into  the  excavations  from  crevices 
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in  tlie  rock  below.  The  present  mode  of  piercing  the  rocks  was 
not  known  until  many  years  after.  The  water  thus  procured 
was  but  weakly  impregnated  with  salt,  and  required  from  six  to 
eight  liundred  gallons  to  make  a bushel  of  fifty  pounds  weight. 
It  was  also  very  dark  colored,  and  filled  with  tlie  bittern,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  muriates  of  lime  and  magnesia;  tlie  manufac- 
turers not  giving  it  time  to  drain,  but  transferring  it  immediately 
from  the  kettles  to  the  pack  horses  of  the  purchasers,  who, 
transporting  it  into  the  various  settlements,  sold  it  to  the  inha- 
bilnnls  for  three  and  four  dollars  per  bushel,  as  late  as  the  year 
1808.  I’his  saline  was  thought  to  be  so  important  to  the  coun- 
try, that  when  this  territory  was  erected  into  a state  in  the  year 
I80‘i,  a tract  of  six  miles  square  was  set  apart  by  congress  for 
the  use  of  the  state,  embracing  this  saline.  Two  other  tracts  of 
six  hundred  and  forty  acres  each,  were  also  reserved  for  the 
same  purpose,  one  on  c5alt  Creek  in  Muskingum  county,  and 
one  in  Delaware  county,  as  too  valuable  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  individuals,  lest  they  should  create  a monopoly  of  the  article: 
these  being  the  only  places  then  known  in  Ohio  where  salt  could 
be  made.  A special  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  in  the  year 
1801,  regulating  the  management  of  these  salines,  and  an  agent 
appointed  to  rent  out  the  small  lots  to  manufacturers,  laid  out 
on  the  borders  of  the  creeks,  where  salt  water  was  found  most 
abundant.  The  rent  demanded  was  sixteen  cents  per  year  on 
each  gallon  of  capacity  in  the  kettles,  and  no  one  person  was 
allowed  to  use  more  than  four  thousand,  nor  less  than  six  hun- 
dred gallons  in  each  furnace,  guarding  here  also,  carefully, 
against  monopoly.  The  agent  was  authorised  to  inspect  the 
salt  before  it  was  offered  for  sale,  and  to  lay  off  suitable  wood 
lots  for  the  use  of  the  furnace  holders,  free  of  expense.  The 
amount  inanufaciured  in  any  one  year,  never  produced  a reve- 
nue to  exceed  live  hundred  dollars.  As  other  and  much  better 
saline  springs  were  discovered  on  the  navigable  streams,  the 
works  at  the  agencies  went  gradually  to  decay;  and  finally,  in 
the  year  1826,  the  ‘salt  reservations’  were  sold  and  the  proceeds 
placed  in  the  treasury  of  the  state.  In  the  year  1808,  a new  era 
commenced  in  the  manufacture  of  salt.  Previously  to  this  time 
the  water  had  been  obtained  from  wells  sunk  no  deeper  than  to 
perforate  the  superincumbent  earth  to  the  rocks  below,  through 
some  crevice  in  which  it  had  made  its  way  to  the  surface.  But 
now,  attempts  were  made  to  come  at  the  sources  of  the  foun- 
tain, by  boring,  or  drilling  through  the  rock  formations,  to  the 
saline  deposit  itself.  The  first  trial  of  this  kind  was  made  on 
the  Big  Kenhawa,  six  miles  above  Charleston,  and  only  to  the 
depth  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet;  on  further  trials,  it  was  disco- 
vered, that  the  water  became  stronger  as  they  descended,  and 
the  first  wells  were  gradually  deepened  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  Water  was  ob- 
tained of  such  strength  that  seventy  five  gallons  would  make  a 
bushel  of  salt  of  fifty  pounds  weight,  or  as  much  as  four  hundred 
gallons  from  the  old  surface*  wells;  producing  an  immense  sav- 
ing of  time  and  labor  to  the  manufacturer,  and  a much  better 
article  to  the  consumer.  The  space,  now  occupied  by  the  salt 
wells,  extends  to  the  shores  of  the  Kenhawa,  and  is  about  se- 
venty miles  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  river.  The  upper  wells 
reach  the  salt  rock  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  lower 
wells  strike  it  at  a number  of  feet  deeper,  the  rock  dipping  to 
the  north  as  it  recedes  from  the  mountains,  or  descends”the 
river.” 
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SHIPMCNTS  ON  THE  OlIIO. 

Lava  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  0/do,  at  Cincinnati,  at 
May  term,  1833. 

Josiah  Lawrence,  ys.  James  and  Robert  McGregor. 
Assumpsit  brought  against  defendants  as  owners  of  the  steam 
boats  Tecumseh  and  Amazon,  to  recover  the  value  of  certain 
goods  shipped  at  Cincinnati  for  New  Orleans  and  lost  at  Louis- 
ville. Plea  non  assuhipsit.  The  bill  of  lading,  on  which  the 
action  was  founded,  was  for  goods  shipped  on  the  Amazon  for 
New  Orleans,  but  there  was  a memorandum  on  the  left  hand 
margin  of  the  bill,  in  these  words:— “S/ii/ipcd  in  Cincinnati,  on 
board  steamer  Tecumseh,  to  he  re-s/dpped  at  Louisville  per  steam- 
er .Amazon.”  It  was  admitted  that  the  defendants  owned  the 
boats  Tecumseh  and  Amazon,  and  that  the  goods  were  actually 
whipped  on  the  Tecumseh,  the  Amazon  then  lying  at  Shipping- 
port,  below  the  falls  of  Ohio;  and  also  that  the  latter  boat  being 
of  the  lariter  class,  was,  at  low  water,  employed  below  the  falls” 
«nd  the  Tecumseh  above,  and  in  taking  freight  to  the  boats 
below. 

A great  number  of  witnesses  were  examined  before  the  jury. 
From  the  lesiimony,  it  apiieared,  that  until  about  the  year  1819, 
it  was  the  general  custom  to  transport  merchandise,  at  low 
water,  around  the  falls  on  drays.  About  that  time,  some  car- 
riers tiegan  to  use  flat  boats  in  carryim;  goods  over  the  falls;  and 
from  thence  to  this  time,  the  use  of  flat  boats  for  that  purpose 
was  continued  by  gome,  and  was  on  the  inenmse.  Both  methods 
were  still  used;  and  it  was  now  .somewhat  uncertain  «'hich 
nioile  was  most  in  use.  The  transportation  over  the  falls  in 
flats  was  preferred  by  many,  because  it  kept  the  goods  cleaner, 
exposed  them  less  m the  beat  and  sun,  left  them  in  a better 
stale  for  the  market  in  the  lower  country,  and  wa’s  less  expim- 
• ive.  'I’bat  way  of  passing  the  falls  w.as  more  hazardous  than 
by  drays,  but  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  encaged  in  the  trade, 
was  rounicrbalaneed  by  tbe  superior  condition  of  the  goods. 
The  insurance  offices  charged  1 8 per  cent,  increased  premium 
for  risk  ; that  weie  intended  to  pass  the  falls  in  flats.  Owners 
fi  -queutly  obtained  permission  of  the  shipper  to  pass  the  falls 
in  flau— either  given  verbally,  or  by  luemorandunron  the  bill  of 


lading:  though  flats  were  often  used  without  such  leave.  It 
was  more  convenient  to  the  carrier  to  pass  in  flats.  It  was  the 
custom  of  the  trade  to  consider  the  memorandum  on  the  bill  of 
lading,  as  to  shipments  in  other  boats,  or  flats,  as  a part  of  the 
bill  of  lading. 

It  was  also  proven,  that  when  the  Tecumseh  arrived  at  Lou- 
isville with  the  cargo  in  question,  tlie  state  of  the  river  was 
such  as  to  raise  a doubt  about  taking  her  safely  over  the  falls 
and  back  again.  The  pilot  declined  taking  her  over,  though 
some  witnesses  testified  that  at  that  time,  and  for  several  days 
afterwards,  there  was  sufficient  water  for  her  to  pass.  The 
goods  were  moved  from  the  Tecumseh  and  laden  in  flats,  but, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  wind,  the  pilot  refused  to  take  flats 
over  the  falls.  They  were  then  moored  for  the  night  and  pro- 
perly guarded.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  steamboat  Lady 
Franklin  run  foul  of  the  flats,  sunk  them,  and  although  every 
exertion  was  made  to  save  the  goods,  they  were  lost.  The  net 
loss  to  the  plaintiffs  was  admitted  to  be  $994. 

In  the  progress  of  the  cause,  the  plaintiff  called  a witness  to 
prove  the  agreement  of  the  parties  to  this  bill  of  lading,  that  the 
goods  should  be  carried  over  the  falls  in  the  Tecumseh,  Sforer, 
for  the  defendants,  objected  to  this  evidence,  and  the  objection 
was  argued  by  Storer,  and  by  N.  Wright  and  C.  Hammond, 
contra.  The  court  held  it  incompetent  to  vary  the  terms  of  a 
written  contract  by  parol  evidence,  and  rejected  the  testimony. 
The  testimony,  the  court  said,  was  not  offered  to  establish  a 
general  usage,  but  to  vary  this  particular  bill  of  lading. 

The  cause  was  argued  to  the  jury,  by  N.  Wright  and  C.  Ham- 
mond for  plaintiffs,  and  by  Storer  if  Fox  for  the  defendants. 

Judge  Wright,  in  giving  the  cause  to  the  jury,  stated;  That 
the  bill  of  lading,  which  was  the  contract  between  the  parties, 
was  prima  facie  the  true  contract,  and  to  be  continued  according 
to  its  terms  and  legal  effect,  though  if  there  were  any  general  or 
common  usage  of  the  trade,  affecting  the  manner  of  executing 
such  contracts,  that  usage  would  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the 
contract,  and  within  the  contemplation  of  the  parties.  A com- 
pliance with  such  contract  in  accordanee  with  such  general 
usage,  would  in  law  satisfy  its  stipulations.  But  a usage  to 
affect  such  a contract,  must  be  common,  and  of  general  notoriety, 
not  fluctuating,  or  dependant  upon  whim,  caprice,  or  any  such 
circumstance.  Where  the  bill  of  lading  is  in  the  usual  form, 
and  a carrier  would  reserve  to  himself  the  privilege  of  deviating 
from  the  usual  course  of  the  trade,  he  should  stipulate  for  the 
privilege  and  vary  the  contract  accordingly.  The  bill  of  lading 
is  to  be  taken  altogether,  including  the  memorandum — in  this 
case  the  contract  includes  the  memorandums  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Tecumseh  to  take  the  goods  from  Cincinnati  to  the 
Amazon.  Its  legal  effect  obliges  the  carrier  to  take  the  freight 
from  Cincinnati,  in  the  Tecumseh,  to  the  Amazon,  below  the 
falls;  but  as  the  usage  of  the  river  when  the  water  is  too  low  for 
the  small  boats  safely  to  pass  over  the  fiills,  admits  the  trans- 
portation from  Louisville  to  Shippingport  by  other  means;  that 
usage  the  law  regards  as  incorporated  into  the  contract,  and 
within  its  stipulations. 

A carrier  is  in  general  liable  for  all  injury  to  freight  entrusted 
to  him,  which  does  not  result  from  the  act  of  God,  (inevitable 
accident)  or  the  enemies  of  the  state.  He  undertakes  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  goods,  the  safe  conduct  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  consequent  employment  of  the  proper  means,  navigators, 
lights,  watch,  &c.  for  her  preservation.  He  is  bound  not  to 
expose  the  freight  to  any  extraordinary  hazard  or  peril.  And 
although  while  in  the  customary  course  of  the  trade,  the  carrier 
is  excused  from  making  good  losses  resulting  from  inevitable 
accident  or  the  public  enemies  of  the  state;  yet  if  he  deviate 
from  that  course  and  expose  the  freight,  and  loss  accrue,  even 
from  these  causes,  before  he  has  returned  to  the  course  of  the 
trade,  it  falls  upon  the  owner.  Such  excuse  from  responsibility 
is  only  available  while  the  carrier  is  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
voyage  in  the  usual  route.  You  will  then  inquire,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  water  when  the  Tecumseh  arrived  at  Louisville, 
and  if  satisfied  there  was  sufficient  for  her  safe  passage  over  the 
falls,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendants  under  their  contract  to 
carry  the  plaintiff’s  goods  over  in  that  boat.  And  if  with  suffi- 
cient water  for  the  Tecumseh  to  pa.ss  the  falls,  the  defendants 
chose  to  employ  flats  or  any  other  means  of  transporting  the 
freight  for  their  own  convenience  or  profit,  and  the  goods  were 
lost  by  such  transit,  by  inevitable  accident  or  public  enemies, 
the  loss  would  be  that  of  the  carrier,  because  of  the  deviation 
from  the  contract  and  the  exposure  of  the  freight  to  increased 
peril.  If  you  find  this  to  be  the  case  on  the  evidence,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  inquire  further,  for  the  plaintiff’s  tight  to 
recover  would  be  complete. 

If  you  shall  find  the  stage  of  water  to  he  such,  that  when  the 
Tecumseh  arrived  at  Louisville.it  was  unsafe  for  her  to  pass 
the  falls,  then  it  was  lawful  for  the  carriers  to  overcome  that 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  in  the  manner  adopted  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  the  trade.  If  that  common  course  is  to  light  the 
boat  over  the  falls  by  unlading  a part  of  the  cargo  into  lighters, 
or  to  unlade  the  whole  cargo  and  transport  it  around  the  falls 
on  drays,  or  carry  over  in  flats,  the  carrier  must  adopt  the  usual 
course  at  his  peril.  But  if  two  ways  are  in  common  use  of 
overcoming  the  obstacle,  one  known  to  be  more  hazardous  than 
the  other;  the  carrier  adopts  the  most  hazardous  method  at  hi.s 
own  risk,  and  if  loss  intervene,  it  is  his  logs.  This  results  from 
the  nature  of  the  employment — he  has  the  entire  control  of  the 
goods  and  those  employed  in  navigating  the  vessel,  and  although 
lor  some  purposes  the  carrier  is  agent  for  others  than  the  own- 
ers, he  is  not  permitted  for  his  own  convenience  to  subject 
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freight  entrusted  to  him  to  any  but  the  common  and  known 
perils  but  at  his  own  responsibility. 

It  is  not  disputed  but  there  are  two  ways  of  transporting  goods 
past  the  falls  of  Ohio  in  low  water  in  use,  one  by  drays,  and  the 
other  by  flat-boats.  It  is  urged  that  the  whole  current  of  the 
testimony,  the  price  of  insurance  and  the  nature  of  the  trans- 
portation itself,  conclusively  show  the  use  of  flat-boats  the  most 
hazardous  course,  and  therefore  not  presumed  to  have  been  con- 
templated by  the  parties,  and  at  the  risk  of  the  carrier.  It  is  for 
you  to  judge  from  all  the  circumstances  in  proof,  and  if  you  find 
the  use  of  drays  the  least  perilous,  the  defendants  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  consequence  of  adopting  the  other  course;  and  the 
circumstance  of  the  increased  hazard  of  the  transport  by  flats 
being  counterbalanced  in  the  estimation  of  some,  by  the  more 
cleanly  appearance  of  the  goods  or  their  less  exposure  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun,  does  not  afl'ect  the  question,  although  it  may  afford 
good  reason  for  those  having  the  power  of  choice  to  incur  the 
increased  hazard  in  the  expectation  of  realizing  the  advantage. 
The  right  of  the  shipper,  and  the  liability  of  tlie  carrier  remain 
mitouched.  If  on  the  other  hand  you  find  the  known  general 
course  of  the  trade  to  be  to  employ  flats  at  low  water  to  trans- 
port goods  over  the  falls,  then  and  then  only,  would  the  carrier 
acquire  the  right  under  the  contract,  in  case  the  water  was  too 
low  to  go  over  with  the  Tecumseh,  to  lade  the  merchandise  in 
that  kind  of  craft,  and  only  in  such  case  can  you  be  called  to 
inquire  whether  the  flat-boats  were  properly  moored  and  safely 
manned  and  guarded.  If  the  goods  were  so  laden  without  the 
contract,  and  while  they  remained  without,  a loss  even  if  occa- 
sioned by  inevitable  accident,  would  fall  upon  the  carrier.  If 
so  laden  within  the  contract,  as  being  according  to  the  known 
custom  of  the  trade,  or  the  least  perilous  course,  then  if  proper 
care  was  bestowed  for  the  protection  of  them,  and  loss  resulted 
from  inevitable  accident,  it  is  to  be  borne  by  the  shipper.  In 
either  case  if  the  loss  resulted  from  negligence  or  the  wanton 
act  of  the  navigators  of  the  Lady  Franklin,  the  defendants  are 
responsible  to  the  plaintiffs  and  they  have  their  remedy  over, 
against  those  concerned  in  the  Lady  Franklin. 

Verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  and  judgment. 

- .iii>a © ■■ 

BOLTON  vs.  CALDER  & WILSON. 

This  was  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  case,  against  the  de- 
fendants as  the  proprietors  of  the  Reading  and  Harrisburg  stage 
coach,  tried  before  justice  Rogers,  at  a circuit  court  for  Dau- 
phin county,  Pennsylvania,  the  16th  April,  1833. 

When  his  honor  summed  up  the  evidence  in  pointed  terms  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff,  the  jury  found  for  the  plaintiff  ;|1,200  da- 
mages. On  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  in  Bank,  the  cause 
was  argued  for  the  plaintiff  by  Fisher  and  Krause,  and  for  the 
defendants  by  Wiedman  and  Norris. 

Chief  justice  Gibson  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court — 

Among  the  reasons  assigned  for  a new  trial,  there  is  but  one 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed;  and  there  is  so  little  even  in  it, 
that  were  it  not  necessary  to  correct  an  apparent  misapprehen- 
sion on  the  subject  of  it,  and  in  a matter  of  very  general  con- 
cern, it  would  not  be  made  a subject  of  remark.  The  move- 
ment of  carriages  passing  on  our  turnpike  roads  in  opposite  di- 
rections is  regulated  by  special  enactment;  but  there  is  no  posi- 
tive law  lo  regulate  the  passing  of  those  who  are  travelling  in 
the  same  direction.  The  defendants  gave  evidence  of  its  being 
a custom  in  the  latter  case,  for  the  leading  carriage  to  incline  to 
the  right,  the  other  making  the  transit  at  the  same  time  by  the 
left;  whence  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  injury  suffer- 
ed by  the  plaintiff,  had  been  occasioned  by  his  own  neglect  of 
this  custom  which  was  said  to  have  acquired  the  consistence  of 
a law,  but  which  w'as  very  properly  exploded  by  the  court. 
Nothing  should  be  more  pertinaciously  resisted  than  these  at- 
tempts to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  judge  from  the  bench  to 
the  witnesses’  stand,  by  evidence  of  customs  in  derogation  of 
the  general  law,  that  would  involve  the  responsibilities  of  the 
parties  in  rules,  whose  existence,  perhaps,  they  had  no  reason 
to  suspect  before  they  came  to  be  applied  to  their  rights.  If  the 
existence  of  a law  be  so  obscure  as  to  be  known  to  the  consti- 
tutional expositors  of  it,  only  through  the  evidence  of  witness- 
es, it  is  no  extravagant  assumption  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
party  to  be  affected  was  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time  when  the 
knowledge  of  it  would  have  been  most  material  to  him;  and  to 
try  a man’s  actions  by  a rule  with  which  he  had  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  before  hand,  is  the  very  worst  spe- 
cies of  tyranny.  The  probability  of  actual  ignorance  in  respect 
to  this  particular  custom,  is  greater  than  in  respect  to  almost 
any  other  that  can  be  imagined,  as  the  traveller  might  reasona- 
bly suppose  the  whole  law  of  the  road  to  be  comprised  in  the 
statutory  admonition  that  meets  the  eye  at  every  gate  and 
bridge.  The  use  of  parol  proof  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  suffi- 
ciently extended  by  suffering  it  to  control  the  private  written 
laws  which  individuals  establish  between  themselves  for  the 
regulation  of  their  rights  in  particular  transactions,  without  suf- 
fering it  to  control  the  general  law  of  the  land.  The  judge, 
therefore,  did  a valuable  service  to  the  stability  of  the  law  by 
freeing  the  cause  from  a matter  so  entirely  foreign  to  it.  It  re- 
mains therefore  lo  be  seen  whether  the  rule  laid  down  by  him, 
is  founded  in  the  principle  of  justice  and  reason.  It  was  not 
pretended  that  the  mail  coaches  are  entitled  to  precedence,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  any  particular  privileges.  They  are  indeed 
protected  by  an  act  of  congress  from  being  wilfully  and  wanton- 
ly obstructed  or  delayed:  but  in  every  other  respect  they  arc  on 
a footing  with  all  other  carriages;  and  it  is  right  perhaps  that  it 
should  be  so.  Expctiencc  proves  that  the  drivers  of  them  arc 


not  the  most  eligible  depositories  of  power;  and  there  are  few 
w'ho  have  not  to  do  with  them  either  as  passengers  or  travel- 
lers. The  public  consequently  has  an  important  interest  in 
having  them  in  common  with  the  drivers  of  other  carriages,  held 
strictly  to  the  measure  of  their  rights;  and  this  can  be  done  only 
by  making  their  employers  sureties  for  their  good  conduct,  as 
far  as  the  law  permits,  and  liable  for  their  acts.  They  are  sel- 
dom of  sufficient  estate  to  respond  in  damages  to  any  consider- 
able extent;  and  to  treat  them  as  exclusively  liable,  would  in 
most  instances  be  a denial  of  redress.  With  these  considera- 
tions in  view,  the  judge  stated  the  law  to  be  that  a traveller 
may  use  the  middle  or  either  side  of  the  road  at  his  pleasure, 
and  without  being  bound  to  turn  aside  for  another  travelling  in 
the  same  direction,  provided  there  be  convenient  room  to  pass 
on  the  one  hand  or  on  the  other.  And  why  should  it  be  other- 
wise.? The  law  to  regulate  the  deflection  of  those  who  are  tra- 
velling in  opposite  directions  was  designed  for  the  specific  case 
mentioned  in  if,  the  object  being  to  avoid,  by  a preconcerted 
movement,  the  collision  which  might  otherwise  ensue  from  the 
mutual  misapprehension  of  intention  frequently  observable  be- 
tween foot  passengers.  But  this  uncertainty  is  productive  of 
no  collision  between  carriages  travelling  in  the  same  direction, 
and  the  principle  of  the  enactment  is  therefore  not  to  be  ex- 
tended to  it.  It  is  certainly  but  reasonable  that  the  traveller  to 
be  accommodated  should  be  at  the  pains  to  give  his  carriage  the 
proper  direction  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  his  superior  speed, 
and  if  there  be  convenient  room  to  pass  on  any  particular  part 
of  the  road,  he  ought  not  to  complain.  If  there  be  not,  it  is 
doubtless  the  duty  of  the  other  to  afford  it,  on  request  made,  by 
yielding  him  an  equal  share  of  the  road,  if  that  be  adequate  and 
practicable;  if  not  the  object  must  be  deferred  till  the  parties  ar- 
rive at  ground  more  favorable  to  its  accomplishment.  Should 
the  leading  traveller  refuse  to  comply,  he  would  be  answerable 
for  it.  But  to  effect  the  passage  by  a forcible  collision  with  him 
is  not  to  be  justified,  redress  being  demandable  only  by  due 
course  of  law.  Conformably  to  this,  it  was  impossible  to  doubt 
that  the  injury  entitled  the  plaintiff  to  his  action,  and  as  it  clear- 
ly appeared  to  have  been  the  effect  of  negligence,  the  verdict 
was  properly  rendered  for  such  damages  as  will  probably  induce 
the  proprietors  of  mail  coaches  to  take  care  that  their  drivers 
be  more  attentive  to  the  rights  of  others,  for  the  future. 

Judgment  atfinned.  ILancaster  Journal. 

SLAVES,  AND  SLAVERY  IN  VIRGINIA. 

From  the  ( Richmond ) Farmer’s  Register. 

The  editor  considers  the  question  of  slave- labor  and  slavery 
as  coming  fairly  within  his  province,  and  accordingly  we  have 
in  this  number  large  extracts  from  two  articles  on  the  subject, 
(both  written  in  Virginia)  which  first  appeared  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review.  From  one  of  these  we  quote  the  following 
paragraphs,  w'hich,  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  public  lands, 
express  the  views  of  a rapidly  increasing  proportion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Virginia. 

We  believe  that  means  may  be  found  to  colonize  the  annual 
surplus  of  the  slaves  of  Virginia,  and  to  purchase  such  a portion 
of  that  surplus  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  purchase. 

The  annual  increase  of  slaves  in  Virginia  (leaving  out  of  view 
the  6,000  supposed  to  be  taken  off  to  the  southern  markets)  is 
less  than  .5,000.  If  this  number  of  slaves  be  valued  at  the  aver- 
age of  $200  per  head,  the  sum  necessary  to  purchase  them  will 
be  about  a million  of  dollars.  To  defray  the  expense  of  their 
deporlation  to  Africa  and  subsistence  there  for  some  months 
will,  on  the  satisfactory  caculation  of  Mr.  Mathew  Carey,  to 
W'hich  w'e  must  refer,  at  $25  per  head  for  adults  and  children, 
require  $125,000 — add  to  which  the  cost  of  deportation  of  1,200 
free  blacks,  (their  annual  increase),  $30,000,  and  we  have  the 
sum  of  $150,000.  That  the  state  of  Virginia  has  no  possible 
means  of  purchasing  5,000  slaves  per  annum  is  obvious.  But 
were  the  entire  cost,  that  of  transportation  only,  $150,000,  we 
should  insist  that  the  legislature  take  it  into  serious  consideration 
how  far  that  expense  exceeds  its  means.  In  any  event,  our  ad- 
versaries will  allow  us  to  set  down  the  item  of  tran.«portation  to 
the  eharge  of  the  state:  if  this  be  all,  it  is  to  offer  no  insurmount- 
able embarrassment.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  best  to  deport 
the  free  negroes  first,  and  then  the  whole  expen.«e  is  that  of 
transportation.  Where,  however,  shall  we  find  that  greater 
fund  which  will  presently  be  needed  for  the  purchase  of  the  sur- 
plus of  the  slaves,  and  before  long  for  the  purchase  of  a part  of 
the  capital  number.?  There  is  not  far  off  a fund  to  w'hich  we 
believe  our  eyes  may  be  turned.  We  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  such  a fund  is  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
treasury  of  the  general  government;  and  w'e  do  now  invite  the 
friends  of  the  removal  and  colonization  of  the  negroes  to  fix  - 
hereafter  their  thoughts,  and  to  press  their  preten.»'ions  on  this 
fund.  The  annual  income  to  government  from  the  public  lands 
is  now  estimated  at  three  millions.  Let  one-third  of  this  amount 
be  demanded  for  thi.s  object,  to  be  under  the  entire  management 
of  the  state  authorities. 

In  coincidence  with  the  known  opinion  of  Virginia,  we  are 
not  willing  to  demand  a simple  appropriation  of  money  from 
congress.  But  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  an  appropriation 
from  the  receipts  of  the  public  lands  would  not  be  liable  to  the 
constitutional  objection,  which  would  forbid  a grant  of  money 
raised  by  taxes.  We  have  an  unfeigned  respect  for  con.stitu- 
tional  scru()les,  but  we  are  not  ambitious  ourselves  of  entertain- 
ing more  scruples  than  Mr.  Madison.  Let  us  hear,  then,  what 
that  greatest  living  authority  says  upoti  the  subject,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Gurley,  of  December  last: 
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“In  coiilempliitin"  the  pt'cmiiary  resources  needed  for  llie 
reinoviil  ol  >ncli  ii  numhcr  lo  a sreat  distance,  my  ll)OU4;hts  and 
liopes  have  t.een  hm:.'  lurm-d  to  tlie  rich  fund  presented  in  tlie 
western  lands  of  the  nation,  whicli  will  soon  entirely  cease  to 
he  under  a plc.^e  lor  tiuolher  ohjeet.  I'he  great  one  in  i|ueslioa 
is  tr  ily  ofa  nalional  character,  and  it  is  known  that  distinguish- 
ed patriots  not  dwelling  in  slave-holding  states  have  viewed  the 
ohjeei  in  that  light,  and  would  he  willing  to  let  tlie  national  do- 
III. III!  he  a resource  in  cll'eciing  it.  rihould  it  he  remarked  that 
the  states,  though  all  may  he  interested  in  relieving  our  country 
from  the  colored  popniaiioii,  are  not  equally  so;  it  i.s  hut  fair  to 
recollect  that  the  seeiiotis  iwosi  to  he  benetitted  are  those  whose 
cessions  created  the  fund  to  he  disposed  of.  J am  aware  of  the 
coiistiintional  oh.-iacle  which  has  presented  itself;  but  if  the 
gciiei.il  will  should  he  reconciled  to  an  applic.ation  of  the  terri- 
torial fund  to  the  removal  of  the  colored  po[nilation,  a grant  to 
congress  of  the  necessary  tiiithority  could  he  carried,  with  little 
delay,  through  the  lorins  ol  the  constitution.” 

llefore  any  one  condemns  us  for  looseness  of  construction  of 
till-  consiitniion,  we  hi'g  fniihcrthat  he  will  read  Air.  .lellerson’s 
letter  to  Mr.  .Spark--,  (vol.  iv.  pp.  3S8— 391);  we  adopt  all  the 
qualilications  therein  inentioned. 

Judge  Alarsliall  most  properly  suggests  that  the  objection,  in 
a political  view,  to  the  ap(dication  of  this  ample  fund,  is  very 
much  lessened,  in  his  estiniaiion,  by  the  fact  that  our  lands  are 
becoming  an  object  for  which  the  states  are  to  scramble,  and 
which  threatens  to  sow  ilie  see.is  of  discord  among  us,  instead 
of  being  what  they  might  be — a source  of  national  wealth. 

A great  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  domain  once  appro- 
priated to  this  object,  there  would  soon  be  found  no  insur- 
mountable ditficulty  in  the  removal  of  the  necessary  number  in 
Virginia.  Hut  it  is  said  that  were  congress  disposed  to  give  a 
million  annually  for  the  sfiecific  object  of  the  removal  of  the 
slaves,  it  would  feel  hound  to  bestow  it  proportionally  on  all  the 
slave-holding  states,  or  if  all  he  not  inclined  to  receive  it,  then 
oil  those  which  would  he.  We  answer,  that  if  congress  sliould 
consent  to  pledge  a certain  share  of  the  revenue  from  the  lands 
for  the  purchase  and  removal  (under  the  laws  of  the  states)  of 
the  slaves  of  the  United  States,  we  have  no  doubt  it  would  be 
thought  wise  to  begin  with  the  eftectiial  relief  of  the  greatest 
sullerer  first.  A minute’s  aileiition  to  the  following  statement 
of  gcMi.  Brodna.v,  will  shew  the  immense  claims  of  Virginia. 

“The  state  of  Virginia  contains,  by  the  last  census,  less  than 
one-fitieentli  part  of  the  whole  idiite  population  of  the  United 
States;  it  contains  more  than  one-seventh  of  the  free  negroes; 
and  It  possesses  between  a fourth  and  a fifth  of  all  the  slaves  in 
the  union. 

“Virginia  has  a greater  number  of  slaves  than  any  other  state 
in  the  union — and  more  than  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Alabama 
and  Tennessee,  all  put  together — and  more  than  four  times  as 
many  as  either  of  them.  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina  are  Hie 
only  states  in  which  the  slaves  are  more  numerous  than  the 
white  jiopiilatioii;  and  Virginia  has  more  slaves,  without  esti- 
mating her  great  and  unfortunate  proportion  of  free  persons  of 
color,  than  both  these  stales  put  together.  Nay,  one  half  of  the 
slate,  that  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge  of  mountains, 
itself  contains  nearly  as  many.” 

Bill  if  congress  should  deciine  to  grant  from  this  fund  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  the  removal  of  the  blacks,  and  prefer  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  stales  the  portion  of  money  severally  assign- 
able to  ihrm,  let  such  portion  as  would  fall  to  Virginia,  be  ear- 
nestly claimed  of  the  legislature  for  this  object.  The  annual 
receipt  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
wliK-h  .Mr.  Clay’s  bill  (limited  to  five  years  duration),  w'ould 
assign  her,  woiihl  not  he  adequate  for  coinpensatiiig  masters  on 
the  foregoing  plan,  hut  it  might  suffice  fordoing  an  immense 
d'-al  of  goml  oil  tin-  plan  in  Air.  Jefterson’s  letter  to  Mr.  Sparks, 
tin*  piircha-e  of  the  children  at  a small  but  ju.st  price,  the  chil- 
dn.'ii  to  he  ili-.|iosed  of  either  according  to  the  particulars  of  that 
jilan,  or  iimler  any  other  plan  which  might  be  speedier,  and  less 
burdensome  to  the  persons  to  he  charged  with  rearing  them. 

We  hclii-ve  that  Indore  half  a million  of  blacks  were  conveyed 
to  Afiica,  there  wouhl  not  remain  a master  obstinately  resolved 
to  rel.iin  hi  - slaves,  except  in  the  most  soiilliern  and  south  wcsl- 
rru  stall-.,  where  slave  labor  is  next  to  e.ssential  (we  hope  not 
absolutely),  for  the  ciillivation  of  the  good  lands. 

We  exiiort  the  p.-ople  of  Virginia,  then,  first  to  seek  aid  from 
tln-ir  own  legislalure  to  the  extent  it  can  be  afforded;  second,  to 
insist  on  the  passagi'  of  permanent  laws  going  as  far  in  the  sub- 
ject as  piililic  opinion  will  jii-tify;  and  third,  to  assert  their 
el.iiiii-  t.i  a share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  Let  it  not, 
by  her  la-iidioii -ness,  he  made  true,  that  she  ceded  an  empire 
to  the  general  government,  under  a virtual  condition  that  she 
alone  was  to  derive  no  benefit  from  it. 

Suppose  then,  means  be  ilqis  found  to  defray  the  expense  of 
cm  ineipating  and  transporting  them  to  some  oi her  country,  the 
next  question  is,  where  a suitable  .a-yliiin  tiiay  be  found  to  which 
to  . onvey  them’  We  answer,  that  .Africa  afibrds  the  most  eli- 
gilile  situation  for  such  an  asyhim,  and  that  we  hope  Virginia 
would  avail  herself  of  the  noble  heginning  whi(  h has  been  made 
by  the  American  coloni/.ation  society  at  Liberia. 



JUDCL  CLAVTiiV  AM)  'I'lIK  rXITRU  STATES  BANK. 

From  the  Georgia  Jourvnl. 

Jit  hens,  July  U>,  1833. 

Mr-sRs.  FniTons  A rejiort  is  prevailing,  and  to  which  wide 
Circulation  has  hecii  given  by  the  newspapers  that  I have 


changed  my  opinion  on  the  bank  question.  Lest  silence  on 
my  part  might  seem  to  give  it  even  the  semblance  of  truth,  I 
am  constrained  reluctantly  to  appear  in  your  paper  to  contra- 
dict such  an  unjust  and  unfounded  suggestion.  Such  report, 
as  I understand,  has  gone  forth  by  reason  of  a letter  addresed 
■ to  some  individual  in  Philadelphia  through  the  agency  of  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  branch  of  the  United  Stales’  hank  at  Wash- 
ington city,  by  giving  information  of  a transaction  in  that  bank 
relative  to  myself,  which  it  shall  be  the  purpose  of  this  com- 
munication to  explain,  and  will,  I have  no  doubt,  be  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  every  liuinan  being,  of  the  least  liberality,  who 
shall  do  me  the  justice  to  read  it.  When  1 left  home  in  No- 
vember last,  to  take  my  seal  in  congress,  I carried  with  me  a 
laige  sum  of  money,  in  Georgia  currency,  to  fulfil  a contract 
for  machinery  in  the  city  of  New  York.  I applied  at  the  above 
bank  to  exchange  it  for  United  States  bills,  but  upon  being  in- 
formed that  a premium  of  7 per  cent,  would  be  demanded,  I 
declined  it,  and  determined  to  send  it  back  to  Augusta,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  a bill  of  exchange,  where,  as  I was  in- 
formed, one  could  be  obtained  for  one  and  a half  percent. — 
Accordingly,  by  a safe  private  conveyance,  I forwarded  it  to 
an  individual,  with  an  earnest  request  to  effect  the  purchase 
ami  return  the  draft  without  delay,  as  by  my  contract  1 was 
to  be  entitled  to  a deduction  of  three  percent,  for  prompt  pay- 
ment. This  took  place  on  the  13th  of  January,  and  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month,  I received  a letter  from  the  bearer  of  the 
funds  informing  me  of  their  delivery,  and  enclosing  the  receipt 
of  the  person  to  whom  they  had  been  remitted.  From  this  last 
inilividual  I cotild  learn  nothing,  though  repeatedly  addressed. 
Thus  .strongly  threatened  with  a heavy  loss,  and  still  more  har- 
rassed  bj  the  consequences  it  was  likely  to  involve,  I,  of  course, 
awaited  the  event  witii  unusal  anxiety,  and,  as  might  well  be 
imagined,  with  no  little  interruption  to  iny  public  dnties.  I was 
held  in  this  suspense  during  the  whole  session  of  congress,  and, 
finally,  was  informed  by  a friend,  to  whom  I had  written  on  the 
subject,  that  my  agent  had  used  the  money  and  had  failed. 

This  information  I received  on  the  ,5th  March,  the  day  after 
congress  adjoured,  and  but  two  days  after  1 had  voted,  in  a mi- 
nority of  41,  that  I believed  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates  an 
unsafe  depository  of  the  public  money.  It  is  impossible,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  describe  the  state  of  my  feelings  at  the  mo- 
ment. A large  sum  of  money  faithlessly  embezzled — an  urgent 
contract  claiming  performance — without  the  means  of  satisfy- 
ing the  demand — from  home,  and  consequently  away  from  all 
my  resources — in  a land  of  strangers,  and  compelled  by  circum- 
stances to  remain  at  Washington,  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
whaf  was  my  situation,  and  that  situation  may  be  safely  sub- 
mitted to  the  reflection  of  a liberal  community.  I had  sufficient 
proof,  at  the  time,  what  generous  minds  will  do  under  such  an 
unlooked  for  difficulty.  As  soon  as  I read  the  letter  announc- 
ing my  misfortune,  I handed  it  over  to  some  one  of  the  gentle- 
men with  whom  I boarded,  and  mentioned  the  distressing  per- 
plexity it  occasioned  in  the  failure  of  ray  engagement,  a matter 
of  much  more  concern  to  me  than  the  loss  itself.  In  an  instant, 
and  unsolicited,  general  Robinson,  a senator  from  Indiana,  slept 
aside  to  a table,  and  knowing  the  amount  I wanted,  (being  con- 
siderably less  than  I had  lost),  drew  a note  for  it,  endorsed  it 
himself,  and  was  immediately  and  voluntarily  succeeded  in 
that  kind  and  magnanimous  act  by  judge  Mangum  and  general 
Hawkins,  of  North  Carolina,  judge  Bouldin,  of  Virginia,  colonel 
King,  of  Alabama  and  captain  MeIntire,  of  Maine,  who  re- 
turned and  presented  it  to  me,  remarking  that  they  hoped  it 
would  relieve  my  present  embarrassment.  In  the  glow  of  feel- 
ing which  such  a generous  act  inspired,  and  certainly  in  violent 
contrast  with  those  under  which  but  a few  moments  before  I 
had  suffered,  I accepted  their  kind  offer,  though  it  was  to  bor- 
row money  from  a bank  against  which,  politically,  I was  and 
am  still  opposed,  not  however  without  expressing  my  apprehen- 
sion that  their  friendly  interference  would  be  unavailing,  or  that 
an  improper  construction  would  be  placed  upon  the  transaction. 
To  obviate  which  colonel  King,  with  that  readiness  demanding 
my  most  unqualified  acknowledgments,  repaired  with  the  note 
to  the  bank,  explained  fully  all  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  loan  was  asked,  and  was  wholly  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  accommodation.  The  bank  asked,  and  I have  no  doubt  ex- 
pected nothing  else  but  an  ample  security  for  their  money.  And 
though  the  above  endorsers  are  worth  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, yet  to  observe  strictly  the  rules  of  the  bank,  its  officers  re- 
quired ofme  a town  endorser,  or  what  was  tantamountto  it.  This 
was  complied  with.  But  a day  or  two  after,  general  Van  Ness, 
the  president  of  one  of  the  city  banks,  hearing  of  my  loss  and 
the  great  inconvenience  to  which  it  subjected  me,  very  gene- 
rously offered  me  the  same  accommodation.  Thus  then  a loan 
souuhl  in  consequence  of  an  urgent  and  unforeseen  necessity, 
created  by  an  unexpected  act  of  perfidy — acquired  in  the  most 
open  manner — upon  the  best  security — from  an  institution  whose 
business  it  is  to  lend  money  for  gain— professing  to  be  impartial 
in  its  favors,  and  made  in  strict  compliance  with  its  rules,  has 
been  tortured  into  a peace  offering,  designed  and  so  received  by 
me,  to  quiet  my  opposition  to  its  re-establishment!  Language 
fails  me  to  expre.ss,  in  a sense  of  becoming  self-respect,  the 
scorn  xvhich  is  due  to  such  heartless  illiberaliiy.  1 will,  howe- 
ver, do  the  officers  of  the  bank  the  justice  to  say,  I do  not  be- 
lieve they  intended  their  agency  in  this  matter,  to  have  any 
such  effect,  and  therefore  cannot  be  so  illiberal  as  to  expect 
it,  whatever  may  be  the  views  of  a single  director,  in  the  unkind 
and  not  less  false  suggestion  to  which  his  gratuitous  informatioa 
has  given  rise. 
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I have  taken  the  liberty  to  mention  the  names  of  my  endor- 
sers, witli  no  motive  of  an  ostentations  display  of  the  liigii  clia- 
racter  with  which  my  credit  has  been  Siunported,  but  to  avail 
myselfof  their  distinguished  reputatioti  to  sustain  the  facts  of 
my  statement,  so  far  as  connected  with  the  bank  transaction^ 
and  to  a public  not  always  too  credulous  or  indulgent  towards 
a narrative  intended  to  refute  a slander,  1 have  thought  it  not 
amiss  to  tender  a list  of  the  witnesses.  A.  S.  CLAY'I’ON. 

P.  S.  It  is  reasonably  e.xpected  that  this  communication  tvill 
find  a place  in  all  those  papers  where  it  has  been  deemed  a mat- 
ter of  such  public  interest  to  convict  me  of  inconsistency. 

..rt-O  ® - 

COLONEL  DRAYTON’S  SPEECH. 

WASHINGTON  SOCICTV. 

At  the  celebration  ofthelburtli  of  July,  in  the  city  of  Charles 
ton,  by  the  Washington  society:  one  of  the  vice  presidents  gave 
the  following  toast: 

Tke  kon.  VVm.  Drayton — The  patriot  “without  fear  and  with- 
out reproach,” — estimable  in  private,  illusliious  in  public  life — 
ali  tke  ends  he  aims  at,  are  his  country's. 

When  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  with  which  this  toast  was 
received  had  subsided,  col.  Drayton  rose  and  spoke  as  follows: 
Fellow  citizens — Although  you  have  been  induced,  by  per- 
sonal kindness,  to  speak  of  me  in  a. manner  which  I am  very 
far  from  meriting,  I yet  receive  your  flattering  compliment  with 
the  most  grateful  feelings,  not  because  it  is  flattering,  but  be- 
cause it  manifests  your  approbation  of  my  conduct,  and  your 
opinions,  that  the  exertions  which  I have  made  in  the  cause  of 
our  country,  and  for  the  preservation  of  your  rights,  howmver 
inefficient  they  have  been,  have  been  all  that  my  humble  abili- 
ties enabled  me  to  render,  and  tiiat  they  have  been  directed  by 
purity  of  intention.  But,  fellow  citizens,  any  thing  relating  to 
myself,  is  unconnected  with  the  object  of  this  meeting.  We 
have  met  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the 
Declaration  of  our  Independence;  of  giving  utterance  to  the 
deep  and  heart  fell  emotions  which  are  associated  with  the  re- 
collection, that  by  the  toils,  and  the  sufferings,  and  the  valor, 
and  the  blood  of  our  ancestors,  we  w'ere  raised  from  colonial 
vassalage  to  sovereign  power.  Whilst  thus  rejoicing,  we  ought, 
also,  to  remember,  with  emotions  scarcely  less  intense  and  re- 
verential, that  our  ancestors,  after  experiencing  the  evils  of  an 
embarrassing  and  feeble  confederacy,  framed  that  constitution 
which  was  ratified  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  independence,  liberty  and  union,  to  themselves 
and  their  posterity.  Greater  blessings  than  independence,  liberty 
and  union,  were  never  bestowed  by  man  upon  man;  and  yet 
have  we  witnessed  a period,  when  some  of  the  posterity  of  our 
gbirious  ancestors  would  have  hazarded  the  possession  ofi  these 
inestimable  treasures,  to  promote  the  triumph  of  a pernicious 
sophistry,  first  promulgated  in  the  “exposition  and  protest,” 
which  was  published  by  the  order  of  the  legislature  in  Decem- 
ber, 1828.  These  observations  are  not  made  by  me,  as  prefa- 
tory to  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the  odious  doctrine  of  nul- 
lification— a doctrine  so  paradoxical,  as  to  involve  in  its  mere 
statement  the  palpable  contradiction  that  a single  state,  under 
no  other  restraint  than  her  own  discretion,  can,  w'ithin  her  li- 
mits, annul  the  laws  of  a goVernment,  wdiich  the  people  of  all 
the  stales  have  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  obey,  as  “the 
supreme  laws  of  the  land” — that  a state  can  exempt  herself 
from  the  burthens,  anfl  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  union- 
can  be  a member  ofthe  body  politic,  and  absolve  herself  from  the 
obligation  which  it  imposes — that  these  gross  incongruities  might 
be  sustained,  what  have  we  not  endured.^  Whilst  I'.ie  accom- 
plishment of  nullification  was  in  progress,  the  practical  eflect  of 
which,  it  was  alleged,  would  be  a peaceful  and  constitutional 
remedy  for  our  grievances,  can  we  ever  forget  that  clubs  were 
organized  in  every  city  and  hamlet,  by  whose  irresponsible  will, 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  were  controlled — that  thousands  of 
volunteers  were  raised,  holding  themselves  ready,  at  a minute’s 
warning,  to  march  and  to  fight,  as  if  a foreign  enemy  were  ho- 
vering upon  our  coast— that  large  sums  of  money  were  expend- 
ed by'the  legislature  for  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
to  reimburse  which,  we  must  be  heavily  taxed — that  onr  youth 
were  allured  from  their  appropriate  avocations,  and  the  softer 
sex  from  their  characteristic  pursuits,  to  mingle  in  the  strife  of 
political  contention — that  ancient  friendships  were  dissolved, 
the  lies  of  blood  rent  asunder,  and  the  domestic  circles,  w'here 
affection,  and  harmony,  and  confidence  should  reign,  embittered 
by  party  rancor — that  a portion  of  our  citizens  were  proscribed 
and  disfranchised,  because  they  would  not  take  an  unrighteous 
and  unconstitutional  oath — that  our  w'hole  state  was  convulsed 
to  its  centre — and  that  even  the  horrors  of  civil  wmr  were  an- 
ticipated by  those  who  deprecated  it  as  the  direst  calamity  with 
which  an  offending  people  could  be  visited  by  an  avenging  deity.^ 
These,  fellow  citizens,  were  some  of  ihe  bitter  fruits  of  nul- 
lification. What  are  the  benefits  xvhich  it  has  conferred  upon 
us?  We  were  told,  that  it  was  resorted  to  in  order  that  we 
might  be  relieved  from  the  intolerable  op]n  essions  of  an  uncon- 
stitutional protective  tariff;  and  yet  the  convention  which  an- 
nulled all  the  protective  tariff  acts,  by  their  ordinance  in  No- 
vember, 1832,  fornially  repealed  that  ordinance  in  March,  1833, 
although  a tariff  act  was  then  in  existence,  which  enacted,  that 
protective  duties  should  be  levied  until  June,  1842,  wliich,  there- 
after, perpetuated  “the  protective  system  as  the  settled  policy 
of  the  country,”  so  far  as  it  could  he  perpetuated  by  legislation, 
in  the  event  of  a uniform  duty  of  20  per  cent,  producing  a re- 
venue beyound  the  expenditure  of  the  government,  which  sub- 
stituted cash  in  lieu  of  cr«jdit  duties  upon  all  imports,  and  w'hich 


introduced  the  innovation  of  tiie  home  valuation  of  imports, 
tiius  increasing,  by  40  per  cent,  liie  amount  upon  which  the  du- 
ties are  to  be  assessed  alter  the  year  1842;  and  although  that 
convention,  iti  the  “address  to  the  people  ol'  South  Carolina,” 
resolved  that  until  these  abuses,  (tlie  protective  tariff’  acts), 
“sliall  be  reformed,  no  more  taxes  should  be  pnid  liere,”  and  in 
the  “address  to  the  people  of  tiie  Uiiited  Slates,”  declared,  “if 
we  submit  to  thissyste-n  of  unconstitutional  oppression,  we  shall 
voluntarily  sink  into  slavery,  and  transmit  that  ignominious 
inheritance  to  our  childreti.  We  will  not,  w'e  cannot,  we  dare 
not  submit  to  tltis  degradation,  and  our  resolve  is  fixed  and  un- 
alterable, that  a jjrotccthig  tarijfi  shall  no  longer  be  enforced 
within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.  We  stand  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  everlasting  justice,  and  rio  human  power  shall  drive  us 
from  our  position.''’  That  position,  nevertheless,  has  been  aban- 
doned— the  ordinance  of  nullification,  founded  upon  “the  prin- 
ciples of  everlasting  justice,”  has  been  repealed  by  the  con- 
vention wliich  ordained  it — and  a protective  tariff” is  now  ‘•^en- 
forced within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina.”  1 shall  make  no 
further  comments  upon  the  conduct  and  the  acts  ofthe  conveii- 
tion  (if  South  Carolina.  No  powers  of  eloquence  could  more  vi- 
vidly exhibit  their  character,  than  a bare  reference  to  what  they 
have  done,  and  what  they  have  undone.  1 take  no  pleasure  in 
dwelling  upon  so  humiliating  a topic,  and  shall  quit  it,  with 
simply  expressing  my  fervent  iiopc,  that  our  sad  experience  of 
the  evils  of  nullification,  and  the  rejection  of  its  dogmas  by 
every  legislature  in  the  union  wiiich  has  considered  them,  may 
operate  as  a solemn  and  salutary  w'arning  to  deter  others  from 
imitating  the  example  of  those,  who,  had  itiey  not  been  “driven 
from  their  position,”  would  have  plunged  their  slate  into  all  the 
miseries  of  anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  and,  ultimate- 
ly, have  subjected  themselves  to  the  degradation  of  submission 
to  the  government  which  they  had  resisted,  or  of  dependance 
upon  a foreign  power. 

If  the  convention  which  assembled  at  Columbia,  in  March 
last,  had  limited  tlieir  acts  to  the  repeal  of  tiieir  ordinance  of 
nullification,  the  wounds  which  have  been  inflicted  upon  onr  dis- 
tracted state,  might  have  been  healed  by  the  lenient  hand  of  time; 
the  wrongs  and  injuries  which  a minority  have  sufl'ered,  might 
have  been  forgotten,  or  foigiven,  and  gradually,  that  harmony 
might  iiave  re  appeared  which  formerly  prevailed  among  ns.  But, 
unfortunately,  with  that  convention  originated  another  ordi- 
nance, declaring,  “that  the  allegiance  ofthe  citizen  of  this  state, 
is  due  to  the  said  state,  and  that  obedience  only,  and  not  alle- 
giance, is  due  by  them  to  any  other  power  or  authority;  and 
empowering  the  general  assembly  of  the  said  slate,  from  time 
to  time,  when  they  may  deem  it  proper,  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
niinistralion,  to  the  citizens  and  officers  of  the  state,  or  such 
of  the  oflicers  as  they  may  think  fit,  of  suitable  oaths  or  affir- 
mations, binding  them  to  the  observance  of  such  allegiance,  and 
abjuring  all  other  allegiance;  and  also  to  define  what  shall 
amount  to  a violation  of  their  allegiance,  and  to  provide  the 
proper  punishment  I'or  such  violation.”  With  such  an  ordi- 
nance as  this,  to  be  enforced  in  the  discretion  ofthe  legislature, 
to  talk  of  our  rights  and  liberties  is  an  insult  to  common  sense. 

I am  aware  of  the  argument  which  is  relied  upon  by  our  po- 
litical opponents,  that  test  oaths  are  required  in  several  of  the 
slates,  and  that  a state  may,  unquestionably,  insist  that  the 
citizens,  in  the  form  of  an  oath,  shall  manifest  their  obedience 
to  her  constitution  and  her  laws.  These  positions  I do  not  con- 
trovert. I except  not  to  a test  oath,  in  the  abstract,  but  to  the 
purposes  to  which  it  has  been  applied.  The  federal  constitution 
was  as  directly  ratified  by  the  people  of  this  stale,  as  was  the 
constitution  of  the  state.  The  allegiance  of  a citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  States,  is  as  substantive  and  obliga- 
tory, as  is  that  of  a citizen  of  the  stale  to  the  state.  Within  the 
sphere  of  federal  allegiance,  the  United  States  are  supreme: 
within  the  sphere  of  state  allegiance,  the  state  is  supreme.  Fe- 
deral and  stale  allegiance  are  perfectly  consistent:  instead  ef 
interfering  with,  they  mutually  strengthen  each  other.  Not- 
withstanding'the  disiinclion  which  is  drawn  in  the  ordinance  of 
the  convention,  between  allegiance  and  obedience,  (suggested, 

I presume,  by  the  same  spirit  of  paradoxical  subtiity  as  the  dog- 
mas of  nullification),  their  meanings  are  identical.  Allegiance 
is  the  obedience  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  his  countiy.  A citizen  of  South  Carolina  is  also 
a citizen  ofthe  United  States,  consequently,  he  owes  allegiance 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  South  Carolina,  and  to  the  con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States.  Should  he,  neverthe- 
less, be  involved  in  any  difficulty,  proceeding  from  an  apparent 
or  real  variance,  between  the  laws  of  the  slate  and  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  by  the  constitution  of  the  latter,  “the  laws  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  lan.d:”  should  doubts  arise,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  citizen,  wliellier  a law  of  the  United  States  has 
been  “made  in  pursuance  of  the  constitution,”  those  doubts,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  federal  constitution,  are  to  be  resolved,  in 
the  last  resort,  by  the  federal  judiciary.  Keeping  steadily  in 
view  the  true  meanins  of  allegiance,  and  these  provisions  of 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  citizen  can  be  embar- 
rassed by  tiie  subject  of  his  allegiance.  When,  therefore,  the 
state,  by  an  ordinance,  requires  her  citizens  to  lake  a test  oath, 
by  which  they  abjure  all  allegiance,  excepting  to  herself,  it  is 
obvious,  that  they  must  either  violate  that  allegiance,  w'hich 
they  .are  constitutionally  and  conscientiously  bound  to  ob-erve 
towards  the  United  States,  or  by  refusing  to  do  so,  be  rendered 
amenable  to  any  pains  and  peiialtie.«,  (extending  even  to  death 
and  confiscation  of  property),  which  may  be  imposed  upon 
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them  by  the  legislature  of  the  states.  It  is  against  such  a test 
oath  as  this,  that  I enter  iny  protest— a test  oath,  unconstitu- 
tional, vindictive  and  cruel,  exhibiting  a melancholy  proof  of 
the  reckless  extremes,  into  which  a dominant  party  will  rush 
for-  the  attainment  of  their  object,  when  misled  by  narrow 
prejudices,  blinded  by  exclusive,  feelings,  and  infuriated  by 
burning  resentments.  Until  the  ordinatice  containing  this  test 
oath,  be  annulled,  it  must  be  execrated  by  all  who  recognize  the 
federal  conslitulion  as  a constitution.  It  usurps  the  exercise  of 
a power  which  no  state,  in  the  union,  can  grant— invades  the 
sanctuary  of  the  heart — tramples  upon  the  sacred  rights  of  con- 
science—and  prescribes  to  citizens  of  South  Carolina  and  of 
the  United  States,  to  abjure  that  allegiance  from  which  they 
cannot  be  absolved,  excepting  by  expatriation  or  revolution. 

The  radical  error  wliicli  pervades  all  the  reasonings  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  nullification  is  this— they  have  not  distinguished  be- 
tween constitutional  atid  natural  rights— between  rights  under 
the  constitution  and  beyond  it.  As  this  state  always  acknow- 
ledged the  federal  constitution,  she  could  not  be  relieved  from 
a protective  tariff,  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  unconstitutional, 
otherwise  than  in  some  of  the  modes  warranted  by  the  constitu- 
tion, among  which  nullification  was  not  included.  When,  by 
her  sole  authority,  she  undertook  to  annul  a protective  tariff, 
she  exercised  an  extra-constitutional  and  revolutionary  power, 
derived  from  the  rights  of  man  and  of  nature,  paramount  to  all 
constitutions,  although  she  never  declared  that  she  had  seceded 
from  the  union.  Had  she  made  this  declaration,  and  acted  upon 
it,  she  would  have  been  entitled  to  adopt  such  measures  as  she 
deemed  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  objeet,  for  in 
revolutions  self-preservation  is  the  supreme  law.  She  might 
then  have  called  upon  her  citizens  to  renounce  their  allegiance 
to  the  union,  and  have  nullified  the  constitution  and  all  the  laws 
of  the  union.  Placed  in  this  situation,  she  must  either  have 
settled  her  differences  with  the  United  States  peaceably,  by 
treaty,  or  failing  in  this,  she  must  have  appealed  to  arms,  and 
abided  by  the  issue  of  the  contest.  In  this  struggle,  she  might 
have  considered  those  citizens  who  were  not  for  her  to  be 
against  her,  those  who  w(;re  not  her  friends  to  be  her  foes,  and 
her  citizens  would  then  have  been  compelled,  at  their  peril,  to 
choose  the  side  which  they  would  maintain. 

llcfore  resuming  my  seat,  I will  offer  to  you  a few  remarks 
upon  a subject  which  has  created  no  little  excitement.  1 allude 
to  the  “act”“furthcr  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  upon 
imports,’’  for  my  vote  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  which,  the 
harshest  epithets  of  eensure  and  crimination  have  been  lavish- 
ed upon  me.  When  that  act  was  passed,  the  ordinance  of  the 
convention  was  in  force,  by  which  all  protective  tariff  acts  were 
declared  “null  and  void,  and  no  law,  and  all  contracts,  promises 
and  obligations  made  or  entered  into  with  purpose  to  secure 
the  duties  imjiosed  by  the  said  acts,  and  all  judicial  proceedings 
which  shall  be  hereafter  had  in  affirmance  thereof,  shall  be  held 
utterly  null  and  void.”  This  ordinance  came  into  operation 
from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  Februrary,  1833,  from  which  pe- 
riod, it  interdicted  “appeals  from  the  state  courts  to  the  su- 
preme court,  in  any  cases  within  the  purview  of  the  ordi- 
nance,” reipiircd  “all  i)crsons  holding,  or  hereafter  elected  to 
any  ollices,  civil  or  military,  under  the  state,  (members  of  the 
legislature  exce[ited),  to  take  an  oath  to  execute  the  ordinance,” 
and  forbade  jurors  to  be  impannelled,  unless  they  swore  “well 
and  truly  to  obey,  execute  and  enforce  it.”  If  this  ordinance 
was  constitutional,  congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  it. 

If  It  was  unconstitutional,  they  were  bound  to  endeavor  to  de- 
feat it.  For  the  reasons  which  I have  already  submitted  to 
you,  as  well  as  for  many  others  which  are  familiar  to  you, 
congress  entertained  no  doubts  as  to  the  unconstilulionaiity  of 
the  ordinance,  they  had,  therefore,  only  to  deliberate  upon  the 
expediency  of  the  measures  which  they  should  adopt  to  prevent 
Its  enforcement.  Had  they  been  cjuiescent,  they  would,  im- 
pliedly, have  conceded,  that  the  ordinance  was  constitutional, 
and  that  the  federal  government  could  not  protect  itself:  that 
government  would,  then  have  been  annihilated,' for  a govern- 
ment which  cannot  execute  its  laws,  ceases  to  he  a government. 
Upon  the  p.assage  or  rejection  of  the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1833, 
depended  the  inoinentous  alternative,  whether  the  federal  con- 
stitution should  exist,  or  be  prostrated  at  the  feet  of  a dominant 
parly  in  a state.  Happily  for  the  integrity  of  the  union,  and  the 
liunor  and  salvation  ol  the  country,  congress  was  faithful  to  the 
trust  which  was  reposed  in  them,  and  in  their  performance  of  it, 
kept  thi.  ni'elvcs  within  the  paleoftheii  legitimate  powers.  Those 
part- of  their  act  which  authorise  the  employment  of  military 
force,  (which  can,  only,  be  defensively  employed),  are  sanction- 
ed by  prccedmits  upon  our  statute  books,  during  the  administra- 
tinn^  ofgeii.  Wasiunoto.n  and  of  Ji:ffi:rson,  (the  constitution- 
ality and  expediency  of  which  are  admitted),  authorising  the 
emplyoiiienl  of  tint  species  of  coercion,  under  less  guarded  rc- 
Ftiieiion-,  and  under  ( irciinistaees  much  less  imperious;  and 
tho-e  parts  of  the  act.  for  which  no  iirecedehts  have  been  fur- 
iii'died,  because  the  exigmieies  demanding  them  had  not,  pre- 
vioii- ly.  oeenried,  were  inlrodiieed  for  the  pnr[)Osesof  (irevent- 
ing  coili-ion  between  our  citizens,  and  the  shedding  of  fraternal 
bb'od  and  to  eniinieraet  the  ordinance  of  the  convention , which 
-el  the  l.iw  a.  defiance.  Had  the  inesideiit,  who  is  bound  to 
olivet'!  the  congrers  information  of  the  stale  of  the  union,” 
nnd  to  ••l.i  • care  that  the  laws  shall  bo  faithfully  executed,” 
not  informi  d the  congress  of  the  desperate  legislation  of  South 
r.iroliiia,  .Old  not  re.-iiinmended  those  means  which  were  ex- 
pedient, III  mder  “that  the  laws  might  be  faithfully  executed,” 
he  would  have  been  guilty  of  the  violation  of  his  official  oath. 


Had  congress,  who,  by  the  constitution,  “have  power  to  mak 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  iii< 
execution”  the  powers  vested  in  them,  and  “in  the  governiiier 
of  the  United  IStates,  or  in  any  department  or  office  thereof, 
not  passed  an  act,  without  which,  the  laws  of  congress  con! 
not  have  been  carried  into  execution,  they  would  have  bet 
guilty  of  a violation  of  their  official  duty.  The  act  which  wa 
passed  in  pursuance  of  these  high  obligations,  (the  true  charac 
ter  of  which,  upon  a candid  examination,  will  be  perceived  I 
be  such  as  I have  stated  it  to  be),  has,  nevertheless,  been  sti;; 
niatized  as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  freedom,  as  sub 
versive  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  as  unconstitutional,  ferociou 
and  bloody,  as  having  been  recommended  by  the  president,!: 
the  spirit  of  a fiend,  that  he  might  execute  it,  with  the  malignil, 
of  a demon. 

The  repeal  of  the  ordinance  of  nullification  of  Novembei 
1832,  must  have  been  produced  by  some  measure  of  the  feder; 
government.  But  two  measures  were  resorted  to  by  the  govern 
ment;  the  passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  2d  March,  1833,  and  of  th 
act  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  of  the  same  date.  1= 
cannot  be  presumed,  that  the  repeal  was  owing  to  the  fim 
mentioned  act,  because  it  enforces  a protective  tariff,  in  dia- 
metrical opposition  to  “the  fixed  and  unalterable  resolve  o 
the  convention”  “that  a protecting  tariff  should  be  no  longer 
enforced  within  the  limits  of  South  Carolina;”  the  conclusioni 
consequently,  is  irresistible  that  the  repeal  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  latter  act.  By  the  passage,  therefore,  of  that  act 
denounced  by  the  convention,  as  “unauthorised  by  the  con- 
stitution, subversive  of  that  constitution,  and  destructive  of 
public  liberty,”  the  monster  nullification  was  strangled,  the 
march  of  misrule  and  anarchy  arrested,  the  supremacy  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws  maintained,  and  the  cheering  assu- 
rance afforded  to  those  who  venerate  the  constitution  and  the 
laws,  that  our  representatives  will  not  be  found  slumbering 
upon  their  posts  when  the  citadel  of  our  liberties  is  menaced, 
cither  by  internal  foes  or  by  foreign  enemies. 

Some  of  the  observations  which  I have  submitted  to  you  may 
appear  to  be  alien  to  the  occasion  for  which  we  have  met.  But 
it  seems  to  me,  that  on  the  anniversary  of  our  national  birth 
day,  we  ought  to  take  a comprehensive  view  of  the  good  an^ 
evil  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  Thanks  to  the  discernment 
and  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  to  the  wisdom  and  energy  ol 
our  government,  we  have  been  delivered  from  the  miseries  ol 
practical  nullification,  with  which  we  were  recently  threatened; 
but  the  storm  which  was  raised  by  its  agitators  has  not  yet  sub- 
sided; the  angry  passions  which  they  generated  have  not  yet 
sunk  into  repose.  We  have  heard  it  iterated  and  reiterated — 
that  tlie  battle  with  the  general  government  is  not  over,  that  it 
has  just  commenced — that  the  state  cannot  protect  herself  with- 
out being  armed  for  resistance — that  no  state  can  be  sovereign, 
which  permits  appeals  from  her  judiciary  to  the  federal  courts — 
that  the  protective  system  constitutes  but  a small  part  of  our 
controversy  with  the  general  government;  and  in  the  convention 
at  Columbia,  in  March  last,  it  was  said  by  a delegate,  “if  a con- 
federacy of  the  southern  states  could  now  be  obtained,  should 
we  not  deem  it  a happy  termination  of  our  long  struggle’  for  our 
rights  against  oppression?”  When  sentiments  and  declarations 
such  as  these  are  avowed,  unabated  firmness  and  vigilance  are 
still  requisite  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe  that  the  federal 
constituiioii  is  calculated  to  effect  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
was  formed,  in  order  to  counteract  any  open  or  secret  machina- 
tiions,  by  which  we  may  be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  that  constitution,  and  by  which  the  union  may  be  torn  into 
fragments,  and  a southern  confederation  created  from  its  man- 
gled members.  Vigilance  and  firmness  ought  to  be  exacted  by 
all,  who  would  deprecate  the  success  of  a revolution,  of  which 
the  inevitable  concomitants  and  consequences  would  be — an- 
archy, intestine  war,  and  military  despotism.  The  members  of 
this  society,  which  bears  the  name  of  WASHINGTON,  are  pe- 
culiarly called  upon  to  be  foremost  whenever  the  union  is  en- 
dangered. Professing  ourselves  to  be  disciples  of  Washington, 
we  should  imbibe  a portion  of  that  spirit  which  animated  him 
when  alive;  like  him,  in  the  w'orst  of  times,  we  should  never 
despair  of  the  republic;  like  him,  we  should  dedicate  our  days 
and  our  nights,  our  hands  and  our  hearts,  to  the  preservation 
of  the  honor  and  the  security  of  our  common  country,  and  like 
him,  we  should  resolve,  either  to  conquer  in  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence, liberty  and  union,  or  to  perish  in  the  glorious  con- 
flict. 

Colonel  Drayton  concluded  with  a farewell  address  to  the 
society,  in  which  he  spoke  in  appropriate  terms,  of  their  me- 
ritorious exertions  to  serve  the  cause  which  they  had  espoused, 
in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  proscription,  and  the  discouragement 
inseparable  from  an  organized  majority,  which  controled  and 
directed  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  state — gratefully  thank- 
ed them  for  their  disinterested  and  persevering  support  of  him- 
self—requested  them  to  receive  his  warmest  wishes  for  their 
individual  welfare  and  happiness,  and  to  believe  that  he  enter- 
taiiierl  towards  them,  personal  respect  and  esteem — expressed 
his  fervent  hopes  that  the  dark  clouds  which  now  lowered  over 
our  political  horizon,  would  be  dissipated,  by  the  interposition 
of  the  Omnipotent  and  merciful  Being,  who  wielded  the  des- 
tinies of  man  and  of  nations — assured  the  society,  that  wherever 
he  might  be,  and  whatever  might  be  his  lot,  he  should  always 
rejoice  in  the  prosperity,  and  mourn  over  the  adversity  of  South 
Carolina,  and  that  he  should  be  ready  and  willing  in  any  future 
crisis,  to  identify  himself  with  her  fortunes,  and  to  render  to  her 
all  the  aid,  within  the  sphere  of  his  limited  means  and  talents. 
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Congressional  elections.  In  J\orth  Carolina,  the 
following  gentlemen  have  been  elected:  Jesse  Speight, 
Thomas  H.  Hall,  M.  T.  Hawkins,  Abraham  Rencher, 
James  McKay,  Dan’l  Barringer,  Edmund  Deberry,  Lewis 
Williams,  William  B.  Shepai’d,  A.  H.  Shepperd,  Henry 
Conway. 

In  Mr.  Branch’s  late  district,  the  contest  has  been  be- 
tween Andrew  Joyner  and  Jesse  A.  Bynum.  Report 
says  the  latter  is  elected. 

The  district  last  represented  by  Samuel  P.  Carson,  is 
the  only  one  in  the  state  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

For  Tennessee.  John  Bell,  John  Blair,  Cave  Johnson, 
James  K.  Polk,  David  W.  Dickinson,  Baylie  Peyton, 

Pryor  Lea, Bunch  and  col.  Standifer,  are  elected  to 

congress. 

For  Kentucky.  Chilton  Allan,  Thomas  A.  Marshall, 
Amos  Davis,  John  White,  Richard  M.  Johnson,  are 
elected.  In  the  district  lately  represented  by  gen.  Adair, 
the  contest  has  been  a close  one,  and  the  result  not  ascer- 
tained, though  a postscript  in  the  Lexington  Observer 

giv^ thfltJiiclare  Letcher  had  beaten  Mr.  Moore, 

150  votes.  In  the  Louisvme  a „„ 

certain,  though  it  is  thought  that  Mr.  Crittenden  has  suc- 
ceeded. No  certain  intelligence  from  the  other  districts. 


Cholera.  The  last  Galenian  states,  that  an  express 
had  arrived  at  Galena  from  col.  Dodge,  with  information 
that  the  cholera  had  attacked  the  rangers  under  his  com- 
mand. 

Missouri.  The  St.  Louis  Republican  says  the  western 
mails  bring  melancholy  tidings  of  the  spread  of  the  cho- 
lera. 

A letter  from  St.  Charles  represents  the  month  of 
July  to  have  been  one  of  great  distress.  Upwards  of  six- 
ty of  the  most  temperate,  cleanly  and  excellent  citizens 
had  been  taken  off,  while  the  intemperate  had  scarcely 
been  touched.  The  village  was  nearly  deserted  and  the 
cholera  would  soon  have  no  subjects  to  act  upon.  T welve 
entire  families  had  been  swept  away.  The  congestive 
fever,  a disease,  if  possible,  more  stubborn  and  fatal  than 
the  cholera  had  also  affected  the  people  of  St.  Charles, 
and  it  was  no  ordinary  circumstance  to  see  every  member 
of  a family  stretched  upon  the  floor  in  one  room  sick, 
and  many  had  died  for  want  of  medical  aid. 

In  Indiana  and  Illinois  it  still  prevailed  though  in  a 
mild  form. 

Kentucky.  Several  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  this 
state  were  still  suffering  under  the  disease. 

In  Ohio  it  was  gradually  extending  itself  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  state.  At  Cincinnati  the  disease  still  conti- 
nued. 

The  cholera  had  left  Pittsburgh,  the  number  of  deaths 
from  that  disease  up  to  the  8th  instant  was  but  52. 

The  cholera  was  raging  at  Vera  Cruz  on  the  3d  ult. 

The  great  mortality  from  cholera  among  the  slaves  on 
the  estate  of  gen,  Wade  Hampton,  in  Louisiana,  is  con- 
tradicted in  an  Augusta  paper.  The  number  of  deaths 
is  there  stated  at  20. 


Campeachy.  The  schooner  Eagle,  capt.  Farley,  an-ived 
at  Boston  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst.  from  Campeachy.  The 
captain  reports  to  the  editor  of  the  Patriot,  that  the  cho- 
lera appe'ared  there  on  the  21st  of  June,  and  had  destroy- 
ed about  400  persons  before  his  departure  on  the  30th. 
When  he  left,  from  120  to  140  deaths  were  daily  occur- 
ring. The  disease  was  principally  confined  to  the  poor. 
The  Americans  resident  there  were  all  well,  and  the 
American  physicians  in  constant  attendance  upon  the 
sick. 

Friends’  trial.  To  the  editors  of  the  Philadelphia 
Gazette.  Trenton,  Monday  evening,  August  (>th.  Mr. 
Wood  closed  his  argument  this  morning,  at  12  o’clock. 
In  taking  leave  of  his  subject,  he  was  strong,  clear  and 
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eloquent;  and  his  conclusions  are  irresistible,  granting 
him  his  premises.  He  spent  the  morning  in  expatiating 
upon  the  breaches  of  discipline  and  order,  on  the  part  of 
the  Hicksites,  in  the  establishment  of  their  new  yearly 
meeting;  and  pointed  out  to  the  r-ourt  what  would  be  the 
consequences,  if  such  a spirit  of  disorganization  and  re- 
organization, should  receivf*^  - sanction  of  the  courts  of 
this  state. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  commenced  his  argument  this  af- 
ternoon. He  commenced  by  concurring  with  the  gentle- 
men who  preceded  him,  in  their  view  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  cause,  now  before  this  honorable  court. 
He  then  endeavored  to  give  his  views  of  the  powers  of 
the  court  in  such  cases  as  the  one  it  was  now  hearing. 
Then  he  took  up  the  subject  of  doctrines,  and  enlarged 
upon  the  idea  which  the  other  party  adhered  to,  that  the 
light  -within  is  a fundamental  principle  or  guide,  and  la- 
bored to  prove  that  it  was  not  considered  by  the  early  fa- 
thers in  the  church,  as  a sufficient  dependence.  Ho  said, 
that  this  light  within  is  an  ignus  fatuus,  which  will  lead 
to  bewilder,  and  dazzle  to  blind.  He  was  endeavoring 
-urbpn  tbp  * •.jjvrunieu,  ttiat  the  early 
Quakers  held  doctrinal  views  in  strict  consonance  with 
the  other  denominations  of  Christians. 

Mr.  F.  is  rapid  in  his  delivery,  though  very  easy  and 
truly  eloquent  in  his  style.  He  will  probably  finish  by 
to-morrow  evening,  or  Thursday  morning,  when  he  will 
be  followed  by  the  able  and  eloquent  advocate  for  the 
Hicksite  party,  the  honorable  Samuel  L.  Southard. 

It  is  thought  that  Mr.  Southard  will  occupy  the  court 
until  Saturday  evening,  or  Monday  morning.  The  court 
room,  which  is  very  capacious,  is  nearly  filled.  The 
galleries  are  occupied  by  ladies. 

As  to  the  result  of  this  important  trial,  we  cannot  even 
conjecture;  and  so  far  as  our  intercourse  with  both  parties 
will  enable  us  to  judge,  we  think  that  neither  is  very  san- 
guine. Very  respectfully,  yours,  See. 

Judge  Clayton’s  letter.  From  the  National  InteU 
ligencer.  We  are  authorised  and  requested,  by  the  ca- 
shier of  the  office  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  in  this 
city,  to  state,  that  if  judge  Clayton  intended,  in  the  letter 
recently  published,  to  say  that  the  bank  demanded  a pre- 
mium of  7 per  cent,  in  exchanging  notes  of  the  said  bank 
for  those  of  the  Georgian  banks,  he,  the  judge,  is  under 
a w rong  impression.  The  office  here  has  never  received 
nor  demanded  any  premium  for  exchanging  its  notes  for 
those  of  other  banks.  When,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  last  session  of  congress,  judge  Clayton  applied  at  the 
bank  to  make  the  exchange  he  mentions,  the  cashier  (who 
then  did  not  know  him,  even  by  sight)  promptly  told  him 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  he  exhibited  a price  cur- 
rent in  which  notes  of  the  banks  in  Georgia  were  quoted 
at  7 per  cent,  discount.  The  judge  observed  that  the 
notes  held  by  him  were  as  good  as  the  notes  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States — to  which  the  cashier  answered  that 
he  did  not  question  their  goodness,  but  that  it  did  not  suit 
the  purposes  of  the  bank  to  receive  notes  which  were  at 
such  a discount  in  the  market.  Nothing  further  passed 
on  the  subject',  and  it  was  only  after  the  judge  had  left  the 
room,  that  the  cashier  was  informed  by  a member  of  con- 
gress who  was  present,  that  the  gentleman  who  had  re- 
quested the  exchange  was  judge  Clayton,  of  Georgia. 
The  cashier  has  a distinct  recollection  of  what  occured  at 
the  time;  and  when  judge  Clayton’s  letter  appeared,  he 
wrote  to  the  cashier  of  the  parent  bank  a statement  of 
the  transaction  as  here  detailed.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  answer,  just  received,  viz: 

“I  was  aware,  when  I first  saw  Mr.  Clayton’s  letter, 
that  he  was  in  error  in  saying  that  a premium  of  7 per 
cent,  was  demanded  by  you;  if  indeed  his  expression, 
which  is  rather  a vague  ono,  was  intended  to  convey  that 
meaning.  I recollected  your  having  stated  to  me,  when 
I was  in  Washington  last  winter,  the  circumstances  of 
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your  conversation  with  Mr.  Clayton,  just  as  you  relate 
them  now;  and  I expected,  therefore,  to  hear  from  you 
oji  the  subject.” 

Bank  United  States.  The  following  is  a copy  of 
the  circular  addressed  to  the  different  state  banks  on  the 
subject  of  the  government  deposites: 

August,  1833. 

Sir:  I liave  been  appointed  by  the  secretary  ot  the 
treasury,  at  tlie  recpiest  of  tlie  president  of  the  United 
States,  to  confer  with  state  banks  in  relation  to  future 
tleposites  and  distribution  of  tlie  public  revenue. 

It  is  deemed  probable  by  the  government  that  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  will  not  be  rechartered,  and  that  no 
other  institution  will  be  established  by  congress  to  sup- 
ply its  place  as  agent  of  the  treasui-y. 

As  it  is  now  less  than  three  years  to  the  expiration  of 
its  charter,  the  president  thinks  it  his  duty  to  look  to  the 
means  by  which  the  service  it  now  renders  to  the  govern- 
ment is  thereafter  to  be  performed,  and  if  sufficient  rea- 
sons shall  exist,  the  government  may  desire  to  employ 
another  agent,  or  other  agents,  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  sole  object  of  my  appointment  is,  to  ascertain  on 
what  terms  the  several  state  banks  may  be  willing  to  per- 
form the  service  now  rendered  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  to  the  government,  should  it  become  necessary  or 
expedient  to  employ  another  agent,  or  other  agents,  that 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  may,  in  that  event,  be  able 
to  make  a judicious  selection. 

In  Dursuit  of  this  object,  I have  the  honor  to  inquire 

whether  the  baiiK  ovci  ; a — i— — , 

should  a change  take  place,  of  undertaking  that  agency, 
or  a portion  of  it,  at . 

If  this  iii([uiry  should  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  I 
am  authorised  to  communicate  with  you  further  on  the 
subject. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  distinctly  understood,  that  nothing 
which  may  pass  is  to  he  considered  a pledge  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  to  remove  the  deposites  from  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  before  the  expiration  of  its  charter, 
or  to  employ  your  bank  in  any  event,  or  to  make  any  final 
arrangements  upon  the  conditions  which  may  now  be  pro- 
posed or  received. 

If  it  be  convenient,  I shall  he  happy  to  know  the  dis- 
position of  your  board  of  directors  on  the  subject;  if  not, 
will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  give  me  your  own,  leaving 
an  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  board  to  some  more 
convenient  opportunity.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Amos  Kendall. 

The  population  of  the  United  States.  The  Bos- 
ton Journal  has  some  interesting  suggestions  on  this  sub- 
ject, derived  from  the  last  Quarterly  Register. 

The  greatest  population  to  a square  mile  is  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  it  is  393;  .in  Connecticut,  63; 
in  Rhode  Island,  72;  Massachusetts,  81;  Maryland  and 
New  Jersey,  40;  Ohio,  24;  New  York,  41;  Pennsylvania, 
30. 

The  population  of  New  York  in  1840,  it  is  supposed 
will  be  2,500,000,  or  200,000  more  than  that  of  all  New 
England,  and  about  equal  to  that  of  all  the  north  western 
territories.  That  of  Pennsylvania  is  rated  at  1,700,000; 
of  Ohio  1,300,000.  That  of  Virginia  is  put  at  a few 
thousands  more.  And  thus  the  oldest  settled  of  the  states, 
which  in  1790,  had  a population  of  747,000,  will  have 
been  overtaken  by  a state  which  had  no  government  of 
any  kind  until  one  year  before  that  date,  did  not  become 
a state  until  1802,  and  had  in  1790,  a population  of  only 
3,000.  Indeed,  Ohio  has  the  resources  within  itself  for 
growing  into  the  greatest  state  of  the  union.  It  can  sup- 

fiort,  w ithout  difficulty,  a people  as  dense  as  that  of  Hol- 
and. 

Ohio  contains  but  .39,000  square  miles,  while  Vii-ginia 
contains  64,000,  w hich  is  within  1,000  of  the  whole  area 
of  New  England,  and  makes  Virginia  the  largest  as  well 
as  oldest  state.  The  next  in  order  is  Georgia  62,000, 
and  Missouri  60,000.  Illinois  contains  55,000,  Florida 
50,000,  New  York  46,000,  Pennsylvania  44,000,  North 
Carolina  and  Louisina  48,000  each.  Delaware  contains 
2,120,  and  Rhode  Island  1,350. 

The  most  rapid  increase  of  population  we  observe  is  in 
the  case  of  Ohio,  which  inci-eased  from  3,000  to  45,000 
in  ten  years,  and  in  the  next  ten  to  230,000.  This ’last 


was  at  the  rate  of  409  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  whereas  the 
average  rate  of  the  whole  union  for  the  last  ten  has  been 
but  33  per  cent,  and  that  of  New  England  but  a little  less 
than  19.  That  of  New  York  was  never  greater  than  72, 
of  Maine,  58;  Indiana,  194;  Illinois,  350;  Indiana,  500; 
Michigan,  764;  Arkansas,  1,344.  The  most  rapid  in- 
crease, has,  of  course,  been  in  the  early  settlements. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  in  1840  is  rated  at 
17  millions.  What  it  will  be  a hundred  years  hence,  it 
is  not  easy  to  calculate.  What  it  ma^  be,  however,  is  in- 
ferrable from  the  fact  that  our  territory  is  immensely 
extensive;  that  a vast  amount  of  ricli  land  is  yet  unoccu- 
pied; that  lands  now  cultivated  may  be  made  vastly  more 
productive;  that  a large  portion  of  our  country  is  under 
tropical  climates,  and  that  if  the  whole  country  should 
support  but  230  inliabitants  to  a square  mile,  as  England 
now  does,  we  should  have,  as  the  editor  of  the  Register 
observes,  more  than  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions. 

Statistics  of  Connecticut,  foh  the  tear  1832. 
Through  the  attention  of  the  compti'oller  of  public  ac- 
counts, we  have  been  furnished  with  the  following  high- 
ly interesting  statistics.  It  would  be  both  gp^tifying  and 
useful,  would  some  one  or  more  individuals  in  each  state 
furnish  similar  tables.  There  certainly  can  be  no  great 
difficulty  in  obtaining  them,  and  the  labor  that  they  might 
cost  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  infor- 
mation they  would  afibrd. 

Statistics  of  Connecticut,  for  the  year  1832. 

The  following  is  a brief  abstro/>*  suDjects 

„x-*«.xc„iou,ao  i6iuriieu  oy  the  assessors,  for  March,  1832: 
42,852  dwelling  houses,  valued  at $21,948,740 


2,622,676  acres  of  land 50,782,455 

1,572  mills 843,511 

1,826  stores 146,748 

283  distilleries. 54,052 

1,521  manufactories 1,637,149 

25  quarries 38,350 

183  fisheries 98,625 

1 feriy 200 

34,250  horses,  &c 1,290,694 

237,989  neat  cattle 3,347,657 

271,625  sheep 333,657 

Silver  plate 10,614 

5,196  riding  carriages 238,797 

22,893  clocks  and  watches 174,843 

Bank  stock,  state  banks 3,143,736 

Do.  U.  S.  bank 17,880 

Insurance  stock 53,642 

Turnpike  do 157,362 

Money  at  interest 2,087,976 

Three  folds 17,679 

Assessments 147,683 

Polls 689,315 


$88,592,388 

Of  receipts  and  disbursements. 

There  was  received  at  the  treasury  during  the 
year  ending  the  31st  of  March,  1833  $80,302  00 

Viz—From  interest  on  U.  S.  three 
per  cent.  1,382  00 

Tax  on  non-resident  owners  of  bank 

stock  2,817  00 

Avails  of  state  prison  5,000  00 

Dividends  on  bank  stock,  owned  by 
the  state  25,670  00 

Fines  and  miscellaneous  receipts  7,448  00 

State  tax  37,984  00 

$80,302  00 

The  disbursements  were  71,626  00 

Viz — For  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government  60,852  00 

For  public  buildings  and  institu- 
tions 10,774  00 

$71,626  00 

Of  the  expense  of  government. 

The  population  of  the  state  by  the  last  census,  was 
297,711;  and  the  ordinary  expense  of  the  government 
was  $60,852;  being  a proportionate  expense  of  twenty 
cents  and  a half  for  each  inhabitant.  But  the  state  dur- 
ing this  time,  received  $27,053,  interest  on  her  three  per 
cent,  stock  and  dividends  on  bank  stock;  $12,446  from 
the  state  prison,  forfeitures,  fines,  &c.  and  $2,817,  for 
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tsixes  on  bank  stock  owned  by  non-residents;  all  amount- 
ing to  42,316;  which  being;  deducted  from  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government,  left  the  sum  of  $18,536  to  be 
paid  from  direct  taxes. 

This  balance  of  $18,536,  would  require  a contribution 
by  each  inhabitant  of  the  state  of  less  than  six  cents  and 
three  mills;  and  a tax  less  than  three-tenths  of  a mill  on 
each  dollar  of  valuation  and  assessment  retuxmed  by  the 
assessor. 

Of  the  school  fund. 

The  whole  capital  of  this  fund,  productive  and  unpro- 
ductive, was  reported  by  the  commissioner  in  1832  to  be 
$1,902,957  87.  The  interest  arising  from  it,  is  irrevo- 
cably dedicated  by  the  constitution,  to  the  support  of  pri- 
mary schools,  and  by  law,  is  apportioned  to  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  ratio  of  persons  between  four  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  belonging  to  the  respective  school  societies.  The 
whole  number  of  those  persons  in  1832,  was  86,252;  and 
the  amount  of  interest  distributed  for  that  year,  was 
$81,939  40,  being  ninety-five  cents  for  each  of  those  per- 
sons, and  equal  to  28  cents  for  every  inhabitant.  Thus 
while  the  state  was  distributing  for  the  benefit  of  schools 
a sum  equal  to  twenty-eight  cents  for  each  person  in  it, 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  required  of 
them  only  a ratio  of  contribution  less  than  six  cents  and 
three  mills.  \liartford  Times. 

Bostou-  improvements.  Among  the  most  important 
improvements  carried  on  by  the  enterprise  of  the  Boston 
merchants  for  years,  is  the  splendid  block  now  going  up 

what  is  called  “Exchange  wharf,”  (built  last  season), 
under  the  charge  or  a of  that  name.  There  are 

thirty-two  stores  in  the  block,  the  length  of  each  being  zz 
to  25  feet,  with  the  exception  of  those  at  the  two  ends, 
which  are  more  spacious.  The  breadth  of  the  block  is 
about  60  feet,  the  total  length  about  800.  Rooms  are 
provided  in  the  upper  end  for  an  insurance  company,  and 
for  the  Granite  and  Hancock  banks,  incorporated  last 
winter,  the  whole  south  front  and  the  back  basement 
story  of  this  block  are  of  rough  Quincy  granite— the 
window  caps,  &c.  of  the  same  material,  “dressed.”— 
Nearly  100  feet  of  solid  wharf  are  to  be  added  at  the 
end  of  the  block,  and-  at  the  end  of  that  about  170  feet 
of  platform  wharf,  including  a slip,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date six  ships  at  once.  The  contract  cost  of  this  im- 
provement is  rated  not  far  from  half  a million,  and  it 
is  believed  that  the  same  work  could  not  now  be  pro- 
cured for  less  than  $100,000  more  than  that  sum. 

\jMercantile  Journal. 

Gi3IBLEts.  The  Yankees  are  in  a fair  way  to  destroy 
John  Bull’s  gimblet  trade  with  this  country.  The  new 
twist  gimblet  is  almost  as  much  superior  to  the  old  English 
gimblet,  as  the  screw  auger  is  to  the  old  pod  auger. — 
There  is  a gimblet  factory  at  West  Whately,  which  em- 
ploys 15  hands,  about  half  of  them  females,  and  manu- 
factures 25  gross  per  week.  The  steel  is  imported  from 
England  in  round  rods;  the  handles  are  turned  out  in  the 
vicinity.  There  is  a gimblet  factory  in  Buckland,  one  in 
the  northern  part  of  Franklin  county,  one  in  Keene,  N. 
H.  and  one  more  in  Connecticut. 

[JVew  Hampshire  Gazette. 

Crops.  For  many  years  past  there  has  not  been  a 
better  prospect  for  corn  and  tobacco  in  this  neighbor- 
hood. The  weather  has  been  very  seasonable,  with  fine 
showers  every  few  days,  which  have,  upon  the  high  lands 
particularly,  ensured  abundant  crops.  But  this  state  of 
things  is  not  universal — In  the  south  part  of  Pittsylvania, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Bedford  and  Botetourt,  complaints 
are  made  of  too  much  dry  weather.  We  likewise  see  in 
the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  papers,  that  the  crops  have 
suffered  much  by  the  long  continued  drought. 

{Lynchburg  Virginian. 

Extraordinart  discovert.  We  have  met  with  a sin- 
gular article  in  a late  number  of  the  Journal  de  Smyrne, 
received  at  the  office  of  the  Baltimore  Gazette.  It  states 
that  a most  interesting  discovery  has  recently  been  made 
in  Moldavia,  which  consists  in  extinguishing  every  kind 
of  fire  or  conflagration  by  throwing  chopped  straw  upon 
it.  The  agricultural  society  of  Brunn,  on  the  27th  January 
last  made  several  experiments  to  test  the  truth  of  the  dis- 


coveiy,  which  were  attended  with  complete  success.  It  was 
found  that  on  pouring  into  a fire,  grease,  pitch,  or  spirits 
wine,  already  burning  in  jars,  and  afterwards  throwing 
chopped  straw  upon  the  whole,  the  fire  was  almost  imme- 
diately extinguished.  The  society  also  caused  a large 
fire  to  be  made  with  straw,  billets  of  wood,  faggots, 
paper,  and  sheafs  of  wheat,  and,  when  the  whole  was 
well  kindled,  the  fire  was  extinguished  in  a moment  by 
the  same  means  as  before.  It  was  somewhat  remarkable 
that  tlie  chopped  straw  used  in  these  experiments,  so 
far  from  being  consumed  by  the  fire,  wasfou'nd,  on  the 
contrary,  almost  untouched,  and  could  be  used  a second 
time  for  the  same  purpose.  A bar  of  iron  heated  red 
hot,  and  thrust  into  a basket  filled  with  chopped  straw, 
not  only  failed  to  set  the  straw  on  fire,  but  became  sen- 
sibly cool.  A last  trial  consisted  in  putting  into  a heap 
of  chopped  straw,  some  inches  in  depth,  a bag  of  wheat, 
upon  which  was  spread  a quantity  of  gunpowder,  covered 
with  sheets  of  paper,  and  then  covering  the  heap  with 
bundles  of  straw,  which  were  set  on  fire  in  different 
places — after  the  stx-aw  was  entirely  consumed  and  the 
ashes  swept  away,  the  chopped  straw  underneath  was 
found  untouched,  and  the  bag,  w ith  the  powder  and  pa- 
per, was  withdrawn  from  the  heap  without  having  been 
in  the  slightest  degree  affected  by  the  fire. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the 
chopped  straw  with  some  force  upon  the  flames,  and  to 
stir  it  afterwards,  if  possible. 

Rail  road  in  Florida.  The  Floridian  of  the  27th 
ultimo,  states  that  a subscription  has  been  started  in  Tal- 
lahassee and  more  than  nine  hundred  shax’es,  at  twenty 
uoixai  a cacii,  iiavc  airtraUy  Deen  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a rail  road  from  Tallahassee  to  some  point 
on  the  St.  Marks  or  Waixkulla  rivex’.  Three-fourths  of 
the  subscribers  have  said  they  would  double  the  amount 
of  their  subscriptions,  if  necessary.  Application  will  be 
made  to  the  legislative  council  for  a charter,  at  its  next 
session,  and  to  congress,  for  the  necessary  appropriations 
of  land,  &c.  &c. 

Quo  WARRANTO  CASE.  The  Tuscaloosa,  (Alabama) 
Intelligencer,  of  the  27th  ult.  contains  the  decision  of 
the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  on  an  application  made 
by  the  attorney  general,  by  direction  of  the  governor,  for 
a quo  warx’anto  against  John  W.  Paul,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  his  election  to  the  office 
of  judge,  by  the  last  legislatux’e  of  that  state.  The  case 
was  argued  by  the  attorney  general  and  Mr.  Hopkins  for 
the  state,  and  by  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Goldthwaite  for 
respondent;  and  the  court  unanimously  decided  that  it 
had  no  right  to  inquire  into  the  legality  of  an  appointment 
made  by  the  legislature,  the  constitution  having  confined 
this  duty  to  that  depai’tment  of  the  government. 

The  ground  on  which  application  for  the  interference 
of  the  coux-t  was  inade,  is,  that  the  constitution  prohibits 
the  appointment  of  members  of  the  legislature  to  offices 
created  during  their  tei-m  of  membership,  and  that  Mr. 
Paul  was  a member  of  the  legislature  at  the  time  of  the 
cx-eation  of  the  judicial  circuit  on  which  he  was  chosen  to 
preside.  His  friends  take  the  ground  that  the  office  of 
judge  was  not  created,  by  the  addition  of  a new  judicial 
circuit,  and  that  therefore  he  is  eligible. 

{Lynchburg  Virginian. 

Destructive  effec.ts  of  lightning.  A thunder  storm, 
more  than  usually  destructive  in  its  effects,  passed  over 
Newport  R.  I.  on  Sunday  week.  The  lightning  struck 
in  various  parts  of  the  town,  doing  great  damage.  The 
Mercury  gives  these  particulars — A house  in  Bi’oad  st. 
occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Franklin,  jr.  was  struck  with 
lightning,  and  his  wife,  and  a child,  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
John  Almy,  were  instantly  killed.  Mrs.  Franklin  was 
sitting  at  the  time  near  the  fire  place,  with  the  child  in 
her  lap,  and  a dog  by  her  side,  when  the  lightning  de- 
scended the  chimney,  and  they  were  all  found  dead  in  that 
position.  The  house  of  Mrs.  P.  Mumford,  on  the  hill, 
was  also  struck  and  much  injured,  the  lightning  having 
struck  both  chimnies,and  forced  its  way  down  the  side  of 
the  chamber  and  lower  rooms,  from  whence  it  passed  out 
of  the  window.  Three  houses  on  the  point  were  also 
struck,  but  were  not  much  injured.  In  Middletown,  the 
lightning  also  struck  in  two  places.  On  the  farm  of  the 
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late  John  Chase  a stack  of  grain  was  struck,  and  entirely 
consumed;  and  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Pai’don  Brown  a stack 
of  hay  was  consumed. 


CunE  FOR  THE  BITE  OF  A SNAKE.  The  following  sim- 
ple and  efficacious  mode  of  counteracting  the  effects  of 
the  bite  of  a rattlesnake,  is  related  in  a note  addressed  to 
the  editors  of  the  Miners’  Journal,  by  M.  Robinson,  esq. 
civil  engineer: 

As  a party  of  assistants  engaged,  under  my  direction, 
in  the  location  of  the  PWilipsburg  rail  road  were  occupi- 
ed, a few  days  since,  in  protractions  at  their  encampment, 
information  was  given  tliem  that  an  axe  man  attached  to 
the  party  had  been  bitten  by  a rattlesnake.  One  of  the 
assistants,  Mr.  Henri]  Hopkins,  of  Massachusetts,  imme- 
diately hastened  to  the  sjjot,  and  applied  his  lips  to  the 
wound,  sucking  it  for  some  time,  and  as  long  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  treatment  could  be  of  any  service. 
The  hand  and  arm  of  the  man  nevertheless  swelled  ex- 
cessively; but  ilk  the  course  of  a day  or  two  the  swelling 
went  down,  and  neither  the  assistatit  nor  the  man  have 
since  experienced  the  slightest  incoikvenience.  The  case 
seems  to  be  a very  conclusive  one  in  favor  of  the  efficacy 
of  such  treatment,  where  an  individual  happens  to  be  at 
hand  sufficiently  resolute  to  administer  it,  as  the  snake 
had  been  previously  veiy  much  irritated,  and  the  wound 
in  the  hand  was  a deep  one.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while 
to  mention  that  the  assistant  took  the  precaution,  after 
resigning  his  patient’s  hand,  of  giving  to  his  own  mouth 
the  bei\efit  of  a pretty  thorough  ablution.  Respectfully 
your  obedient  servant.  Moncure  Robinson. 

Schuylkill  co.  Fa.  August  8,  1833. 

Printers’  enterprise.  The  New  York  papers  state 
that  the  Harpers,  of  that  city,  have  17  presses  in  their 
priiktiikg  establisiiment — one  of  which  working  by  horse 
power,  equals  the  work  of  6 or  7 common  presses;  that 
they  have  140  persons  directly  in  their  employ;  that  their 
printing  costs  100  and  their  paper  200  dollars  a day;  and 
that  they  turn  out  on  an  average,  every  day  of  the  year,  a 
book  of^  the  size  of  the  “Family  Library.”  Their  post- 
age bill  is  said  to  amount  to  1,000  dollars,  annually. 

In  reference  to  the  prosperous  condition  of  these  pub- 
lishers, the  editor  of  the  Albany  Evening  Journal  states 
a fact  in  their  previous  career,^  with  a view  of  teaching 
young  mechanics,  what  may  be'  accomplished  by  indus- 
try intelligeikce,  and  enterprise: 

It  is,  (says  the  Journal),  but  a few  ye&rs  since  the  Har- 
pers were  journeymen  printers.  In  1816,  the  editor  of 
llm  journal  was  a press-mate  of  James  Harper,  in  the 
office  of  alderman  Jonathan  Seymour,  of  New  York,  a 
man  that  honors  our  craft,  and  who  is  remembered  with 
esteem  and  affection  by  all  who  ever  held  situations  in 
his  office.  At  that  day.  Harper  was  known  as  a “c/rwer,” 
and  well  we  remember  the  many  long  and  hard  pulls  he 
gave  us  at  the  bar.  Nothing  short  of  12  tokens  a day 
would  satisfy  him.  His  brother  John  worked  at  a press 
in  the  same  room,  aikd  was  a chip  of  the  same  block. 
nead  horses  were  never  fouikd  upon  their  banks.  It  re- 
quired no  gift  of  prophecy  to  s^e,  from  these  young 
men’s  manner  of  taking  time  by  the  fore-lock,  that  they 
were  destined  to  '■'■make  a spoon  or  spoil  a hom.'‘^  We 
are  happy  to  learn  tliat  they  have  made  a '■'■spoonP'*  with 
which  they  are  diligently  employed  in  extracting  honey 
from  the  '■'■horn  oj  plenty.’’^ 


A new  MAiiiUAOF.  rmiEMoNr.  Married  at  Bolto 
.Inlv  31st,  by  the  rev.  .1.  W.  Chickering,  Mr.  Gustavi 
( . Richards  of  \<.w  York,  to  Miss  Electra  B.  daughb 
of  S.  \ . S.  \\  ildcr,  cs(|.  ol  Bolton.  The  ceremony 
Uke  above  marriage  was  performed  in  the  meeting  hous 
in  the  presence  ot  a large  assembly  convened  to  witne 
It.  \\  hen  tin'  minister  had  concluded  his  services,  ll 
father  of  the  liride  arose  and  presented  her  a splend 
hil.le,  accompanying  it  with  some  pertinent  remarks  t 
tier  newly  assumed  duties;  theu  turning  to  the  bridi 
gn.om,  he  delivered  him  a letter,  which  probahlv  cot 
tamed  a draft  for  some  of  his  hoarded  thousands  ‘ T1 
inuUitude  were  then  invited,  without  distinction,  to  n 
pair  to  a netghliortng  grove  and  jiartake  of  the  marria- 
feast,  forming  a procession,  thev  marched  to  the  gro* 
^n  entering  which,  a hand  of  music  concealed  in 
bo«er,  struck  np  an  e,di\cmng  air.  Fruits  and  cake  ai 


lemonade  were  profusely  scattered  about  the  grove,  to 
which  every  one  had  free  access.  The  company  retired 
at  an  early  hour,  and  the  bridegroom  and  his  lady  took 
their  departure  for  New  York,  by  the  way  of  the 
springs.  Worcester^  (JMass.J  Yemnan. 

The  biter  bitten.  A few  days  ago,  as  one  of  our 
merchant  tailors  in  Market  street  was  patiently  waiting 
the  calls  of  customers,  a robust,  honest  looking  fellow, 
stepped  into  the  shop,  who  looked  as  though  he  needed 
an  outfit,  his  habiliments  being  rather  the  worse  for 
wear.  After  the  usual  inquiries  as  to  prices,  &c.  he  con- 
cluded to  rig  himself  with  a new  suit.  He  doffed  his 
old  coat  and  vest,  and  very  soon  found  substitutes  for 
them  among  the  various  samples  spread  out  before  him 
by  the  accommodating  supplier.  Having  found  panta- 
loons that  pleased  him,  he  walked  into  the  back  room  to 
see  w hether  they  were  of  sufficient  length  and  breadth, 
which  being  the  case,  he  very  unceremoniously  kicked 
his  old  ones  out  of  the  way,  and  made  for  the  back  win- 
dow. "With  wonderful  dexterity  he  leaped  over  the  dif- 
ferent walls,  wood  piles  and  high  fences  that  obstructed 
his  progress,  and  was  soon  farther  than  “speaking  dis- 
tance” from  the  tailor’s  shop  and  his  tattered  rags.  The 
honest  shop-keeper  began  to  wonder  at  his  delay,  and 
proceeded  to  the  room  where  he  had  left  his  customer; 
butlo!  the  bird  had  flown,  and  left  “not  a wreck  be- 
hind,” save  his  thread-bare  breeches — no  very  profitable 
exchange  for  the  absent  new  suit.  He  in  vain  looked 
through  the  window  for  the  rascal,  or  peered  into  his 
own  and  the  adjoining  yards,  and  soon  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  might  as  well  set  down  aiiu  ciotties  as 

“Qm-o.r.g  tin;  iiiibbing."  After  thus  disposing  of  the  ab- 
sentees, he  very  naturally  and  mechanically  proceeded 
to  ransack  the  pockets  of  the  old  trowsers  which  were 
left,  where  he  soon  found  a pocket-book,  forgotten, 
doubtless,  by  the  gentleman  in  his  haste  to  secure  the 
spoils,  upon  opening  which  his  glad  eyes  were  greeted 
by  the  cheering  sight  of  bank  notes.  When  he  unrolled 
them,  he  counted  ten  dollars— -/Aree  dollars  more  than  the 
garments  -were  ivorth  -which  the  unfortunate  rogue  ran  off 
‘udth!  \Alb,  Eve.  Journal, 

A BRACE  OF  ORATORS,  AMERICAN  AND  EngMSH.  The 
following  is  an  extract  from  a letter  of  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Portland  Daily  Advertiser.  “It  is 
difficult  to  give  the  reader  a vivid  idea  of  Mr.  McDuffie’s 
eloquence.  The  majority  of  men  say  he  is  not  eloquent, 
and  affect  to  be,  or  are,  disgusted  with  his  style,  and  yet 
w ill  listen  to  him  with  intense  attention  for  hours.  One 
thing  is  certain,  he  has  a very  bad  manner,  bad  so  far  as 
good  taste  or  propriety  is  concerned.  He  hesitates  and 
stammers,  he  screams  and  bawls — he  thumps  and  stamps 
like  a madman  in  bedlam.  But  yet  he  is  eloquent,  and 
often  eloquent,  with  little  or  nothing  to  say.  I will  at- 
tempt to  give  you  an  idea  of  his  manner  in  the  report  of 
a few  periods,  putting  in  brackets  as  well  as  words  will 
admit,  his  modulation  and  gestures.  ‘Sir,  [a  thump  on 
desk  upon  a quire  of  paper  heavy  enough  to  echo  over 
the  whole  hall]  sir,  S.  Carolina  is  oppressed,  [a  thump.] 
A tyrant  majority  sucks  her  life  blood  from  her,  [a  dread- 
ful thump.]  Yes,  sir,  [a  pause]  yes,  sir,  a tyrant  [a 
thump]  majority  unappeased,  [arms  aloft]  unappeasable, 
[horrid  scream]  has  persecuted  and  persecutes  us,  [a 
stamp  on  the  floor.  ] We  appeal  to  them,  [low  and  quick,] 
but  we  appeal  in  vain,  [loud  and  quick.]  We  turn  to 
our  brethren  of  the  north,  [low  with  a shaking  of  the 
head]  and  pray  them  to  protect  us,  [a  thump]  but  we 
t-u-r-n  in  v-a-i-n,  [prolonged  and  a thump.]  They  heap 
coals  of  fire  on  our  heads,  [with  immense  rapidity.]— 
Thy  give  us  burden  on  burden;  they  tax  us  more  and 
more,  [very  rapid,  slam-bang,  slam — a hideous  noise.] 
We  turn  to  our  brethren  of  the  south,  [slow]  with  a 
solemn,  thoughtful  air.  We  Avork  with  them;  we  fight  with 
them;  we  vote  with  them;  we  petition  with  them;  [common 
voice  and  manner]  hut  the  tyrant  majority  has  no  ears,  no 
eyes,  no  form,  [quick]  deaf,  [long  pause]  sightless,  [pause] 
inexor.able,  [slow,  slow.]  Despairing,  [a  thump]  we  re- 
sort to  the  rights  [a  pause]  which  God  [a  pause]  and  na- 
ture has  given  us,’  [tliump,  thump,  thump,]  &c.  &c.  &c. 
1 his  is  no  caricature,  but  gives  you  a little  idea  of  Mr. 
McDuffie’s  manner  than  I could  give  you  in  sheets  of 
description.”  So  much  for  the  American,  now  for  the 
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English  orator.  Mr.  M.  Attwood,  whose  motion  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  or  rather,  on  that  of  the  circulation, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  house  of  commons  three 
nights  during  the  last  week,  is  one  of  the  most  ungainly 
speakers  we  ever  saw.  While  speaking,  he  throws  his 
arms  about  as  if  he  were  a blacksmith  wielding  a ham- 
mer, or  a thrasher  wielding  a flail.  He  generally  comes  to 
the  table,  which  he  thumps  most  unmercifully,  first  with 
one  hand,  and  then  with  the  other;  his  body  undergoing 
every  variety  of  contortion,  and  his  legs  occasionally 
crossed  the  one  over  the  other.  The  Tin  es^  of  Tuesday 
last,  thus  describes  Mr.  Attwood’s  action: — “All  that  we 
could  say  of  the  honorable  member  was,  that,  if  he  was 
not  a convincing,  he  was  a striking  speaker;  and  that, 
judging  from  his  manual  vehemence,  he  must  have  made 
a deep  impressio7i  on  the  table,  if  not  on  his  audience.  A 
reporter,  who  had  some  curiosity  and  a few  minutes  to 
spare,  timed  the  honorable  member’s  thumps  upon  the 
table,  and  found  that  the  honorable  member  inflicted  no 
less  than  two  hundred  knocks  in  a quarter  of  an  hour. 
At  this  rate  Mr.  Attwood  must  have  struck  the  table  no 
less  than  three  thousand  times  in  the  course  of  his  speech. 
Few  orators  have  ever  before  made  so  many  hits  in  so 
short  a time;  and  the  '■poorfid  preacher,  who  danged  the 
inside  out  of  six  bibles  in  the  course  of  a year’s  preach- 
ing, was  nothing  to  Mr.  Attwood.”  ^'Engling  paper. 

Fhoai  Tampico.  The  Gaceta  of  July  10th,  received 
at  New  York,  says  “The  insurgent  troops  of  Metamoras 
took  possession  of  the  capital  ol  this  state  on  lUc  jtK 
—the  government  troops  and  militia  first  retiring  in 
good  order.”  The  insurgent  force  was  estimated  not  to 
exceed  300  or  400  men. 

The  town  of  Queretaro  was  occupied  by  a division  of 
government  troops  under  gen.  Mejia,  on  the  26th  June. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  insurgents  will  be  finally 
put  down,  and  the  authority  of  Santa  Anna  restoi’ed 
throughout  the  republic. 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

The  U.  S.  ship  of  the  line  Delaware,  Henry  E.  Ballard,  esq. 
commander,  arrived  in  the  offing  off  the  harbor  of  New  York 
on  Friday,  the  2d  instant,  and  was  towed  up  on  the  following 
day  to  anchorage  in  the  North  river.  Mr.  Livingston  who  is  to 
go  out  in  her  as  minister  to  France  had  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  the  Delaware  it  is  said  was  to  have  sailed  on  Thursday  last. 

Twenty-four  valuable  horses  have  died  within  three  weeks, 
at  Utica,  New  York.  This  extraordinary  mortality  was  at 
first  attributed  to  disease,  but  is  now  believed  to  be  the  effect  of 
poison,  as  arsenic,  in  considerable  quantities,  was  found  in  the 
stomach  of  one  of  the  horses. 

A singular  instance  of  intrepidity  in  a youth  occurred  a day  or 
two  since  in  New  York.  A child  of  3 or  4 years  of  age  fell  from 
the  wharf  at  the  foot  of  Northmore  street,  into  the  water,  Tho- 
mas Bennet,  (son  of  Jeremiah  Bennet,  No.  53  Lispenard  street) 
a lad  14  years  old,  immediately  jumped  overboard  with  all  his 
clothes  on  to  rescue  him.  He  succeeded  in  reaching  the  child, 
swam  with  him  to  a sloop,  and  held  on  until  assistance  arrived. 

Lucius  Lyon,  esq.  has  been  elected  delegate  from  the  territory 
of  Michigan  to  congress,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Wing,  late  delegate. 
Mr.  Lyon  was  the  Jackson  candidate,  Mr.  Wing  the  national 
republican  and  judge  Woodbridge  the  anti-masonic  candidate. 

P.  P.  Barbour  and  Chapman  Johnson,  esqrs.  of  Virginia,  have 
been  named  as  presidential  candidates. 

Sir  Charles  Vaughan,  H.  B.  M.  minister  to  the  United  States, 
has  taken  lodgings  in  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  where  he  will 
remain  a month. 

James  Martin,  a soldier  of  the  revolution  died  on  the  25th  ult. 
at  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  at  the  advanced  age  of  106  years. 

Ninian  Edwards,  late  governor  of  Illinois,  died  at  Belleville, 
in  that  state,  of  cholera,  on  the  20th  ult. 

The  Galenlan  states  that  col.  Dodge  has  accomplished  the  en- 
tire removal  of  the  Winnebago  Indians  across  the  Wisconsin, 
in  accordance  with  the  treaty  of  last  summer. 

The  same  paper  states,  that  during  the  payment  of  the  Win- 
nebago Indian  annuity,  a few  days  previous,  at  Fort  Winneba- 
go, ^<1/ barrels  of  whiskey  were  sold  to  them;  that  they  gene- 
rally became  intoxicated;  and  in  an  affray  one  Indian  woman 
and  several  children  were  killed.  The  Indian  who  committed 
the  murders  was  immediately  shot,  by  order  of  a chief,  called 
the  Little  Priest. 

This  last  statement  is  doubted  by  the  Missouri  Republican. 

A writer  in  the  Litchfield  (Conn.)  Enquirer,  is  endeavoring  to 
prove  that  the  spirit,  instinct  or  intelligence  of  a beast,  is  as  like- 
ly to  be  immortal  as  the  soul  of  man. 

A correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  having  called 
upon  the  editor  to  know  when  the  public  will  have  the  plea- 
sure of  reading  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  at  the  din- 
ner recently  given  him  by  the  citizens  of  that  place,  the  editor 
in  reply  remarks,  that  “No  person  look  notes  of  Mr.  Webster’s 


speech.  He  said  he  would  make  an  abstract  from  his  own 
notes,  when  he  got  to  Lancaster.  There  he  found  it  impracti- 
cable. Whether  he  will  furnish  the  abstract  when  he  reaches 
home,  I cannot  say.  The  hope  is  entertained  that  he  will  doit.” 

A paper  called  McDowell’s  Journal,  conducted  by  the  rev. 
Mr.  McDowell,  has  been  commenced  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
Its  object  is  said  to  be  the  dissemination  of  information  concern- 
ing the  courtezans  of  that  city.  Some  of  the  papers  condemn 
its  publication  as  indecent  and  immoral  in  its  tendency. 

The  Fredericktown  Herald  states  that  the  Frederick  and 
Woodsborough  turnpike  company  have  solicited  proposals  for 
grading  and  McAdamizing  three  and  a quarter  miles  of  road. 
The  location  is  admirable,  and  great  facilities  are  offered  to 
contractors  in  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  Charles  Bowdle,  at  the  head  of  Bowling- 
brook  creek,  Talbot  county,  Md.  was  struck  with  lightning 
while  the  family  were  absent,  on  Thursday  the  1st  instant,  and 
the  house  and  every  thing  in  it  but  one  bed  consumed,  On  the 
previous  day  a stack  of  wheat  in  the  stack  yard  of  col.  Thomas 
Emory,  of  Queen  Anne’s  county,  was  consumed.  Col.  E.  lost 
100  bushels  of  wheat,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he 
preserved  the  large  stock  of  grain  in  the  yard. 

A man  named  Winters  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Utzler  in 
Harrison  county,  Indiana,  and  finding  no  person  at  home  but 
the  wife  of  the  latter,  drew  a knife  and  stabbed  her  six  or  eight 
times,  when  Mrs.  Utzler  disengaged  herself  and  fled;  she  had 
not  gone  far  before  she  fell  and  expired.  Winters  then  left  the 
house,  closely  pursued  by  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  finding  his  escape  beyond  the  shadow  of  a hope,  drew  the 
knife  with  which  he  had  murdered  Mrs.  Utzler  across  his  own 
throat  and  died  immediately. 

An  old  maiden  lady  of  the  name  of  Witman,  of  Mountjoy 
township,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  80th  year  of 
her  age,  a few  days  ago,  mowed  and  made  an  acre  of  grass  into 
hay.  The  Olive  Branch  from  whi»>h  oopy  me  above,  adds: 
•*v\'eii  may  me  county  of  Lancaster  be  denominated  the  gar- 
den of  America — when  her  fair  daughters  are  able  and  willing, 
at  such  an  age,  to  undergo  such  industry.”  “1  would  much 
sooner,”  exclaimed  the  immortal  Franklin,  “see  a spinning 
wheel  than  a piano — a shuttle  than  a parasol — a knitting  needle 
than  a visiting  card.”  ’Tisin  the  country — the  farm  houses — 
and  among  our  good  old  dames  such  pleasing  sights  may  be 
seen. 

The  chevalier  I.  C.  de  Figaniere,  who  filled  the  office  of  con- 
sul for  Portugal  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with  great  credit  to 
himself,  has  been  appointed  by  Don  Pedro  as  regent  in  behalf 
of  his  daughter,  charge  d’affaires  near  our  government. 

General  Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  is  to  pronounce  an  ora- 
tion in  honor  of  the  late  Mr.  Turnbull  on  the  22d  November. 
Mr.  T.  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  nullifiers. 

The  biography  of  gov.  Livingston  formerly  of  New  Jersey, 
states  that  “there  are  still  preserved,  a quantity  of  buttons, 
which  governor  Livingston  procured,  just  before  the  revolution, 
to  be  made  for  his  own  use,  from  clam  shells.  This  was  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures.” 

The  hon.  William  J.  Duane,  secretary  of  the  treasury,  has  re- 
turned from  the  city  of  New  York,  whither  he  had  gone  to  fix 
the  location  of  the  custom  house  about  being  constructed  in  that 
city. 

The  hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  at  the  last  advices  was  in  Georgia. 
His  visit  to  that  state  is  said  to  be  connected  with  purchases 
of  gold  mines  in  the  Cherokee  country. 

Capt.  Stedson,  of  the  brig  Cherokee,  from  Pernambuco,  states, 
says  the  New  York  Commercial,  that  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Crabtree,  a merchant  of  Pernambuco,  that  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  the  English  merchants  at  a small  place  about  sixty 
miles  from  Pernambuco,  stating  that  the  Brazilians  had  risen 
upon  the  British  merchants  and  massacred  about  fifty  persons. 
It  was  said  the  difficulty  arose  from  some  question  touching  the 
currency.  A United  States  schooner  was  at  Pernambuco — when 
the  captain  heard  the  news,  he  immediately  got  under  way  to 
protect  the  merchants  and  property  at  that  place. 

Bishop  Mcllvaine,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  has  arrived  at 
Gambier,  Ohio,  with  his  family,  and  taken  up  his  permanent 
residence  at  that  place.  It  is  understood  that  he  has  succeeded 
in  collecting  funds  to  progress  extensively  with  the  buildings 
deemed  necessary  for  Kenyon  college,  in  which  the  theological 
seminary  has  been  merged  almost  from  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion. 

Young  Frothingham  whose  disappearance  from  the  Oneida 
Institute,  (N.  Y.)  a few  months  since  was  made  the  subject  of 
much  public  comment,  as  he  was  supposed  to  have  perished, 
has  recently  been  heard  from.  Letters  from  him,  dated  Liver- 
pool, May  27,  are  published  in  the  Salem  Gazette.  He  states 
that  owing  to  the  effect  of  close  application,  at  the  institution, 
he  felt  occasionally  that  his  thoughts  were  wandering.  About 
the  5th  of  April,  this  occurred  more  frequently  than  before,  and 
he  knows  not  how  he  spent  much  of  the  time  between  that  date 
and  the  8th;  he  observes  that  every  thing  is  confused  in  his  re- 
collection. He  remembers  only,  that  finding  himself  in  a strange 
place  he  inquired  where  he  was,  and  was  answered  in  Montreal. 
He  remembered  nothing  further  until  he  found  himself,  in  May, 
on  board  a vessel  bound  from  Quebec  to  Liverpool.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  wandered  for  a considerable  time,  and  to  have 
embarked  for  England  without  any  consciousness  of  what  oc- 
curred. 

Col.  Drayton,  of  South  Carolina,  (says  the  New  York  Mer- 
cantile), reached  here  a few  days  since  in  the  Sutton.  We 
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)«arn  that  it  is  his  inteiuion  to  setllo  in  Philadelphia.  Wherever 
he  may  take  up  his  abode,  he  will  receive  a hearty  welcome; 
for  no  society  of  which  he  may  become  an  inmate  can  be  insen- 
sible of  his  worth. 

The  secretary  of  the  navy  accompanied  by  commodores  Kon- 
gers. ChaHticey  and  Morris,  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Goldsborongh,  se- 
cretary of  tlie  board,  are  now  on  a tour  of  examination  of  the 
several  eastern  navy  yards.  Tiiey  examined  the  one  at  Phila- 
delphia on  the  .ath  inst.  and  were  higlily  pleased  with  its  con- 
xlition  and  the  line  state  of  the  preservation  of  the  two  vessels 
there.  , , . - 

A Mr.  Tliomas  Hart,  innkeeper  of  Bustleton,  Philadelphia 
county,  was  waylaid  on  the  road  a few  days  ago,  attacked  by 
three  men  atmed,  and  so  beaten  and  stabbed  that  his  life  is  in 
great  danger.  He  was  left  by  the  villains  for  dead.  He  has  re- 
vived so  far,  however,  as  to  make  oath  to  the  identity  of  the 
men,  and  they  have  been  secured  in  prison. 

We  learn  that  the  jury  summoned  to  assess  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  Messrs.  Hriens  by  the  passage  of  the  canal  through 
their  lands  in  Washington  county,  Md.  gave  a verdict  in  their 
favor  of  13,000  dollars  damages. 

A law  of  Virginia  allows  the  retailing  of  spirituous  liquors  at 
“proper  places,”  in  the  different  counties.  In  one  of  the  coun- 
ties the  magistrates  have  decided  that  there  is  “no  proper  place 
within  their  jurisdiction  for  such  a purpose.” 

'[’he  long,  spirited  and  rather  angry  controversy  in  New  York, 
between  Dr.  Brownlee,  and  three  Catholic  priests,  is  still  pro- 
secuted with  vigor.  The  main  question  at  issue  is,  as  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  bihle,  as  a rule  of  faith  and  guide  to  salvation. 
The  foyiuer  maintaining  the  affirmative — the  latter  the  negative. 

Six  thousand  dollars  salvage  has  been  awarded,  in  the  case  of 
the  brig  America,  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  and  carried 
into  Key  West. 

A slip  from  the  assistant  postmaster  at  Oswego,  dated  August 
2,  8 A.  M.  says — “The  post  office  at  Oswego,  together  with  one 
whole  block  ufoto.oo,  unrnt  last  n it'll t.  The  fire  took  place 

in  a blacksmith’s  shop.”  [ffilbany  Jirgus. 

In  the  Virginia  penitentiary  the  whole  number  of  convicts 
does  not  exceed  150,  white  and  black,  and  of  these  only  8 are 
females,  all  of  whom  are  black.  To  the  honor  of  the  state  be 
it  said  tliat  there  is  not  a single  white  woman  amongst  them. 
The  legislature,  session  before  the  last,  pardoned  the  only  white 
female  who  was  confined  within  its  walls. 

An  eastern  brother  editor,  in  taking  leave  of  his  patrons,  re- 
marks that  he  h.as  labored,  he  has  watched  and  he  has  prayed 
for  the  good  cause  in  which  he  embarked,  and  if  he  should  con- 
tinue hia  editorial  connexion  much  longer,  it  is  probable  that  he 
should  &\so  fast. 

A meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Richmond,  Va.  was  held  on  the 
7th  instant,  to  take  into  consideration  measures  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  James  river  and  Ka- 
nawha improvement.  Joseph  Tate,  esq.  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  Gustavus  A.  Myers  appointed  secretary.  Chapman 
Johnson,  esq.  moved  a set  of  resolutions  appointing  a commit- 
tee of  seven  whose  duty  it  is  to  report  to  a future  meeting  the 
jiieasures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  carry  the  object  of  the 
meeting  into  effect,  and  to  adopt  such  preliminary  measures  as 
they  may  deem  proper,  &c.  The  resolutions  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a committee  forthwith  appointed,  one  of  whom  is 
chief  justice  Marshall.  God  speed  the  good  work! 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that  the  commit- 
tee of  assistant  aldermen  on  police,  watch  and  prisons,  have 
reported  in  favor  of  establishing  a house  of  detention  in  that 
city,  for  the  reception  of  persons  retained  in  custody  for  further 
examination  or  trial.  They  recommend  that  no  communica- 
tion whatever  be  allowed  between  persons  so  detained,  but  that 
each  be  furnished  a bihle,  and  placed  in  solitude  to  commune 
with  his  own  reflections.  “In  this  way,”  they  are  of  opinion, 
“that  if  our  prisons  were  not  rendered  schools  of  virtue  and  re- 
ligion, they  would,  at  any  rate,  cease  to  be  what  they  now  are— 

SINKS  OF  UKPKAVITY  AND  SF.MINaRIES  OF  CRIME.” 

A great  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Vt’^inehes- 
ter  and  l*o.'omac  rail  road  was  held  on  the  3d  instant,  at  which 
a very  satisfactory  report  was  received  from  the  president  and 
directors  of  the  company. 

.\  meeting  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  under  the  act  in- 
corporating a comp.Tiiy  to  consiruci  a rail  road  from  Sandusky 
city  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  took  place  at  Springfield  court  house,  on 
the  31st  ultimo,  and  the  preliminary  measures  were  . taken  to 
carry  the  objects  of  the  company  into  etlect. 

Patterson,  N.  ./.  The  corner  stone  of  a mechanic’s  institute 
was  laid  in  this  flourishing  village  on  the  8th  instant. 

'I’lie  entire  line  of  the  I’etersbiirg  rail  road  is  nearly  complet- 
ed. The  loeoinolives  and  cars  already  provided  are  capable  of 
conveying  daily  from  GOO  to  700  hales  of  cotton. 

James  Cowan,  esq.  of  I.exiiigton,  Kentucky,  the  common- 
wealth’s attorney  tor  that  district,  committed  suicide  on  the 
2hiIi  ult. 

The  governor  of  Kentucky  has  issued  a proclamation  declar- 
ing the  right  of  the  president,  directors  and  company  of  the 
I.oiiisvilic  hank,  chartered  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
to  enter  upon  the  business  of  the  institution,  they  having  com- 
plied with  the  requisitions  of  said  charter. 

During  the  quarter  ending  30th  June,  there  were  sold  at  the 

land  office  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  .50,.5G2  acres  of  land. 

The  wool  trade  of  Washington  coiiiitv,  Pa.  has  been  prose- 
cuted this  season  with  great  briskness.  Business  has  been  done 
CO  the  aiuouiit  of  aiiout  180,000  pounds  by  the  five  principal 


houses  there,  and  it  is  said  that  the  aggregate  amount  for  the 
season  is  somewhere  about  200,000. 

Rhode  Island.  In  this  state  the  national  repwMicans  have  no- 
minated the  hon.  Tristram  Burges,  and  Nathaniel  S.  Ruggles, 
esq.  as  candidates  for  representatives  in  congress.  The  anti- 
masonic  party  have  nominated  the  hon.  Wm.  Sprague,  jr.  and 
Dutee  J.  Pearce,  and  the  Jackson  party  have  nominated  Nathan 
B.  Sprague  and  Wilkins  Updike. 

An  attack,  says  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  was  made  by  several 
persons,  on  Saturday  night  week,  upon  the  house  and  person  of 
an  elderly  man  living  a little  north  of  the  town,  on  the  Wash- 
ington road.  Several  shot  were  fired  into  the  house,  and  the 
man  himself  severely  injured  by  a blow  from  a stone.  We  un- 
derstand that  some  of  the  persons  concerned  in  the  outrage 
have  been  arrested. 

Mr.  Durant,  the  famous  seronaut,  has  made  another  success- 
ful ascension  in  a balloon  from  Albany.  The  greatest  height  he 
attained  was  one  mile,  and  he  landed  in  safety  about  twelve 
miles  from  vyhere  he  started. 

Seventy-two  practising  physicians  in  the  city  of  Boston,  hav- 
ing been  called  upon  by  the  directors  of  the  Temperance  society 
of  that  city,  gave  as  their  opinion  that  the  use  of  ardent  spirits 
is  a frequent  cause  of  disease  and  death,  and  often  renders  such 
diseases  as  arise  from  other  causes  mere  difficult  of  cure  and 
more  fatal  in  their  termination. 

The  Norfolk  Herald  states  that  it  is  expected  that  the  whole 
line  of  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail  road  will  be  completed 
by  Christmas.  It  extends  from  Portsmouth  to  Sussex,  a dis- 
tance of  16  miles. 

We  understand,  says  the  Louisville  Price  Current  of  August 
3d,  that  notes  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scioto,  at  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  which  have  heretofore  been  bought  up  by  our  brokers  at 
50  per  eent.  discount,  are  now  purchased  by  them  at  25  per 
cent.  [only]. 

A literary  convention  is  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
September  noirt 

The  cotton  market  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Sixteen  and  a half 
cents  was  offered  on  the  5th  instant,  and  refused,  for  a lot  of  88 
bales  of  prime  cotton. 

The  secretary  of  state  left  the  city  of  Washington  on  the  9tli 
instant,  on  a visit  to  the  city  of  New  York,  probably  to  have  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Livingston,  our  minister  to  France,  before 
his  departure. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  has  been  reported  absent 
for  a few  days  past  upon  business,  is  again  at  his  post. 

Mr.  E.  A.  G.  Young,  of  New  Castle,  in  Delaware,  announces 
that  he  has  discovered  a method  of  effectually  preventing  the 
emission  of  sparks  from  chimnies  of  locomotive  engines,  for 
which  he  has  obtained  a patent. 

Cure  for  the  dyspepsia.  The  venerable  Dr.  Twitchell,  of 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  when  called  upon  to  prescribe  to  dys- 
peptic patients,  advised  them  as  the  only  certain  remedy,  to 
purchase  a flock  of  sheep  on  the  Green  mountains,  and  drive 
them  to  Boston. 

Bark.  We  understand  that  such  is  the  scarcity  of  the  best 
kind  of  bark  used  by  tanners,  that  the  kind  usually  denominat- 
ed Spanish  oak  will  readily  command  from  ^0  to  ^24  a cord. 
The  scarcity  of  the  article  has  interrupted  the  regular  business 
of  several  tanners.  [U.  S.  Gaz. 

.Antiquity.  Under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Baldwin,  librarian,  at 
the  antiquarian  rooms  in  Worcester,  Mass,  is  a hible  printed  in 
the  year  1487.  It  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  now  extant,  cer- 
tainly much  the  oldest  in  America. 

A number  of  citizens  of  Athens,  Georgia,  have  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  a memorial  to  the  next  legislature  of  that 
state  to  incorporate  a company  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a rail  road  from  Athens  to  Augusta,  Geo. 

Interesting  relic.  We  saw  a day  or  two  since,  the  gold  finger 
ring  worn  by  the  Rev.  George  Whitefield,  on  his  death  bed  in  a 
neighboring  town,  with  his  name  on  the  inside.  It  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  a gentleman  in  this  city.  [Boston  Atlas. 

The  following  characteristic  anecdote  is  given  of  the  veteran 
defender  of  liberty,  in  a late  French  paper: 

A few  days  ago,  general  Lafayette  and  count  Pozzi  di  Borgo, 
met  to  sign  as  witnesses  to  a marriage  contract.  The  general 
signed  first,  and  on  handing  the  pen  to  the  Russian  ambassador 
said,  “I  imagine,  count,  this  is  the  only  treaty  we  shall  ever  sign 
together.”  “Who  knows.^”  said  the  count.  “God  grant,  then,” 
replied  the  general,  “it  may  be  the  treaty  declaring  the  indepen- 
dence of  Poland.”  The  diplomatist  said  no  more,  and  here  the 
colloquy  ended. 

FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Prom  Liverpool  papers  to  the  8lh  ultimo, 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  5th  July,  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  brought  forward  certain  resolutions  for  rechartering  the 
East  India  company,  which  had  previously  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  other  house;  after  debate  they  were  agreed  to. 

The  following  are  amtmgthe  leading  details  of  the  bill,  which 
will  be  pressed  through  the  present  parliament: 

The  China  trade  is  to  be  opened  to  all  British  subjects  from 
and  after  April  next. 

The  company  is  entirely  to  lay  aside  its  commercial  charac- 
ter, and  assign  to  the  crown  all  its  commercial  assets,  of  what- 
ever kind. 

Full  liberty  is  given  to  all  British  born  subjects  to  go  to,  and 
reside  at,  all  ports  and  places  now  belonging  to  the  company. 
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without  license;  and  this  liberty  may  hereafter  be  extended  by 
the  governor  general  to  other  places. 

Liberty  is  also  given  to  all  British  born  subjects  to  hold  land 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  60  years;  and,  by  consent  of  the  go- 
vernor general,  either  by  law,  regulation,  or  license,  for  any 
longer  term. 

, Slavery  is  to  be  totally  abolished  in  all  the  Indian  possessions 
within  four  years;  and  in  less  time,  if  it  can  be  effected  by  re- 
gulations under  the  authority  of  the  governor  general  in  council. 

No  difference  of  religion,  birth,  descent,  or  color  is  to  be  any 
obstacle,  per  se,  to  the  holding  of  any  office,  place  or  emolument 
whatever. 

As  regulations  of  minor  importance— the  great  principle  of 
equal  laws  and  rights  to  all  classes  being  clearly  defined  and  re- 
cognised— the  presidency  of  Fort  William  is  to  be  divided  into 
two;  two  bishops  are  to  be  added  to  the  present  one,  to  be  in 
subordinate  authority  to  the  metropolitan— the  bishop  of  Cal- 
cutta, he  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  salaries  of  these  bishops,  of  the  governor  general, 
&c.  &c.  are  all  fixed,  and  are  to  be  paid  by  the  company,  which 
is  to  retain  the  patronage,  and,  under  the  control  of  parliament, 
and  of  the  board  of  control,  as  the  organ  of  government,  is  to 
exercise,  during  the  continuance  of  the  charter,  the  sovereignty 
of  India. 

A confident  belief  is  entertained,  that  the  act,  the  principles 
of  which  are  enlightened  and  liberal,  calculated  to  extend  com- 
merce, and  elevate  the  moral  character  and  condition  of  the 
subject,  will,  in  all  its  most  important  enactments,  receive  the 
sanction  of  parliament. 

The  bill  concerning  the  church  temporalities  in  Ireland  un- 
derwent further  discussion  in  the  house  of  commons  on  the 
sight  of  the  5th  ult. 

Mr.  Stanley  brought  forward  “a  bill  for  the  abolishment  of 
slavery  in  tlie  West  Indies”  on  the  same  night,  which  was  or- 
dered to  a second  reading  on  the  10th. 

Lord  Ashley  brought  forward  his  long  expected  motion  re- 
specting the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  children  in  factories;  the 
lord  chancellor  proposed  to  refer  it  to  a committee,  and  after 
debate  his  motion  was  lost. 

On  the  4th  of  July  lord  Lyndhurst  brought  in  a bill  to  alter  me 
disposition  of  the  celebrated  “Tfaellusson  property,”  to  prevent 
the  constant  consumption  of  large  portions  of  it  by  chancery, 
trust  and  other  expenses,  and  to  divert  parts  of  the  property  to 
the  living  descendants  of  the  testator,  now  in  a distressed  or 
destitute  condition. 

Thellusson,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  a watchmaker  in  Lon- 
don, and  accumulated  a large  property,  which  at  his  death  he 
bequeathed  in  trusts,  so  as  to  lie  for  near  a century  to  accumu- 
late further,  before  it  could  be  enjoyed.  The  principal  heir  has 
been  created  lord  Rendlesham,  and  his  portion  of  the  estate  is 
estimated  at  sixteen  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  Lord  Lynd- 
fiurat  entered  into  remarkable  details  to  show  the  effects  that 
were  experienced  from  compliance  with  the  terms  of  this  will, 
and  the  enormous  sums  that  were  constantly  deducted  from  the 
accumulating  property,  while  many  descendants  were  in  want. 
No  final  disposition  was  made  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Bucking  moved,  on  the  2d  July,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
to  appoint  a committee  to  consider  the  practicability  of  paying 
off  the  national  debt,  by  its  conversion  into  terminable  annui- 
ties, at  gradually  diminishing  rates  of  interest,  so  as  to  lessen 
the  burden  every  year.  This  motion  was  negatived. 

Mr.  Barron  submitted  resolutions  declaring  the  tithe  system 
in  Ireland  the  fruitful  source  of  misery  and  crime,  and  propos 
ing  the  substitution  of  a land  tax.  These  resolutions  were,  after 
an  animated  debate,  withdrawn. 

A bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  remov- 
ing the  onerous  penalties  against  Roman  Catholic  priests  cele- 
brating marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  bill 
was  read  a second  time  with  only  one  dissentient  voice. 

By  the  following  extract,  it  appears  that  the  impediments 
which  exist  at  the  post  office,  tending  to  obstruct  the  prompt 
circulation  of  the  continental  newspapers  in  England,  are  now 
extended  to  the  American  papers,  which  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
empt from  these  inquisitorial  visitations: 

^^Liverpool,  June  25.  The  letter  bag  from  New  York  is  land- 
ed, but,  by  an  order  from  the  postmaster,  all  the  parcels  of  news- 
papers must  undergo  a scrutiny  before  they  are  suffered  to  come 
on  shore.  Even  the  consignee’s  private  bag  has  been  overhaul- 
ed!” 

The  disease  in  the  eyes  of  prince  George  of  Cumberland,  had 
so  far  subsided  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  a speedy  cure  would 
be  effected. 

By  the  return  of  persons  imprisoned  for  debt  in  18^,  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  it  appears  the  gross  number  was  16,470 — of 
whom  4,099  maintained  themselves,  three-fourths  being  too  poor 
to  provide  for  themselves.  By  the  fourth  report  of  the  common 
law  commissioners,  dated  the  1st  March,  1832,  it  appears  that 
of  persons  in  execution  for  debt  in  1831,  more  than  25  per  cent, 
were  for  debts  under  £20,  and  more  than  45  under  £30. 

At  the  late  fancy  fair  in  London,  her  majesty  bought,  at  one 
of  the  stalls,  a handsome  purse,  which  she  displayed  to  the  duke 
of  Wellington,  and  asked  the  opinion  of  his  grace  on  it.  The 
duke  said  he  thought  it  very  handsome.  Her  majesty  replied 
she  was  glad  he  thought  so,  for  she  purchased  it  for  him,  and 
forthwith  presented  it. 

Ninety-four  thousand  Protestants  have  emigrated  from  Ire- 
land during  the  last  four  years. 

The  cholera  had  re-appeared  in  Edinburgh. 


The  iron  trade  was  pretty  brisk  at  the  prices  fixed  on  April 
quarter  day,  and  an  advance  was  expected. 

The  committee  now  sitting  on  the  subject  of  the  naval  and 
military  expenditures  intend  to  make  sweeping  reductions. 

It  is  contemplated  to  establish  a new  line  of  British  built 
packets  between  Liverpool  and  New  York.  They  are  to  be 
about  300  tons  register,  and  constructed  for  rapid  sailing.  They 
will  be  built  by  private  hands,  the  post  office  contributing  a por- 
tion of  their  cost. 

The  new  stamp  duties  bill,  reducing  the  duties  on  advertise- 
ments and  sea  insurances,  repealing  altogether  the  duty  on  pam- 
phlets, on  receipts  for  sums  under  five  pounds,  and  on  insur- 
ances for  farming  stock,  came  into  operation  on  the  6th  of  July. 

The  boards  of  stamps  and  taxes  have  been  consolidated  into 
one  board,  or  head  of  “stamps  and  tax  office,”  and  C.  Pressly, 
esq.  is  appointed  secretary. 

The  Friends  in  their  annual  epistle  stated  their  continued  op- 
position to  the  system  of  tithes  and  bear  testimony  against  all 
ecclesiastical  demands.  The  amount  of  distraints,  almost  ex- 
clusively on  these  accounts,  is  £13,000. 

The  great  East  India  house  of  Fairlie,  Bonham  & Co.  Lon- 
don, whose  engagements  amount  to  a very  large  sum  have  fail- 
ed. In  the  course  of  a day  or  two,  upwards  of  £62,000  in  an- 
nuities became  due  against  them. 

FRANCE. 

A royal  ordinance  had  been  issued  dividing  the  sinking  fund 
among  the  different  stocks. 

A modification  of  a temporary  kind  had  been  made  in  the  ex- 
port and  import  duties  on  various  articles  of  commerce. 

It  was  reported  that  the  chamber  of  deputies  would  be  dis- 
solved and  a new  election  ordered. 

SPAIN. 

The  cortes  of  Spain  met  on  the  20th  July  and  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  young  princess  of  Asturias. 

Don  Carlos  and  family  are  said  to  have  arrived  at  Civitta 
Vechia,  where  it  was  supposed  they  would  fix  their  permanent 
residence. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  latest  advices  from  Oporto  represented  lhat  an  armament 
was  avtiug  uuv  I.J  x>^..  ..  nut  Kliuwn. 

It  now  appears  that  between  three  and  four  thousand  troops 
embarked  on  board  steamboats  on  the  21st  June,  accompanied 
by  some  ships  of  war.  These  had  proceeded  down  the  coasts 
passed  by  Lisbon,  and  effected  a landing  at  Lagos  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Algarves,  situated  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  inhabitants  are  represented  as  favorable  to  Don  Pe- 
dro’s cause.  This  movement  had  occasioned  a great  excitement 
at  Lisbon. 

It  is  stated  that  these  propositions  were  discussed  in  Don  Pe- 
dro’s council,  viz: — 

1st.  That  an  army  of  4,000  men  commanded  by  the  regent  in 
person,  should  make  a descent  on  Lisbon — 2d.  That  an  army, 
under  the  command  of  a general,  should  proceed  to  the  Algar- 
ves’ in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  a numerous  body  of  Spanish 
malcontents  and  deserters,  and  thence  proceed  to  Lisbon,  while 
Don  Pedro  awaited  the  result  at  Oporto — and  3d.  That  the 
whole  army  should  make  a sortie  from  Oporto  against  the  be- 
sieging forces,  and  if  successful,  march  on  to  Lisbon. 

Marshal  Solignac  strenuously  advocated  the  latter  proposition, 
but  the  second  being  adopted  he  resigned  his  command  of  the 
army.  Don  Pedro  has  nominated  him  grand  cordon  of  the  order 
of  the  tower  and  the  sword,  as  a remuneration  for  his  services 
in  the  cause  of  Donna  Maria.  Gen.  Saldanda  was  immediately 
appointed  to  succeed  him. 

The  enlistment  for  the  service  of  Don  Pedro  was  going  on  ac- 
tively in  Paris;  and  among  the  enlisted  are  a large  number  of 
Polish  and  Italian  refugees. 

The  friends  of  the  constitutional  cause  are  much  dispirited,  in 
consequence  of  the  landing  of  Don  Pedro’s  troops  at  Lagos,  so 
great  a distance  from  their  original  point  of  destination— Lis- 
bon— and  it  is  generally  considered  as  displaying  a great  want  of 
generalship  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  army. 

The  occurrence  portending  most  disaster  to  the  cause  of  Don 
Pedro,  at  present,  we  deem  to  be  the  acquisition  of  the  services 
of  Marshal  Bourmont  by  his  adversary.  That  officer,  formerly 
minister  of  war  to  Charles  X.  has  arrived  in  London  with  his 
aids-de-camp  and  staff,  on  his  way  to  Lisbon  to  take  command 
of  Don  Miguel’s  army.  Marshal  Bourmont  is  an  officer  of  great 
military  talents. 

At  the  latest  dates,  the  Miguelite  fleet  continued  in  the  Ta- 
gus. Several  of  the  officers  continue  to  desert.  Every  exertion 
is  making  to  get  the  fleet  to  sea,  but  the  prevailing  opinion  is, 
that  the  crews  will  not  fight.  The  government  of  Lisbon  has 
been  made  acquainted  by  telegraph  of  a militia  regiment  having 
bodily  deserted  from  Mafra,  but  no  certain  information  has  been 
received  as  to  where  they  had  gone. 

HOLLAND  AND  BELGIUM. 

The  Dutch  troops  captured  by  the  French  in  the  citadel  of 
Antwerp,  have  returned  to  Holland. 

Brussels  papers  state  that  the  governments  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  have  determined  on  sending  accredited  ministers  to  the 
court  of  Leopold. 

The  queen  of  Belgium  is  said  to  be  in  that  state  that  “ladies 
wish  to  be  who  love  their  lords.” 

The  Belgian  ministers  have  a majority  in  the  chambers. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  king  of  Prussia  begins  to  entertain  suspicions  of  the  per- 
sons deputed  as  missionaries  to  convert  the  Jews,  and  he  has. 
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accordingly,  issued  a cabinet  order  confining  these  persons  to 
tlic  strict  letter  of  their  commission,  abstaining  them  from  poli- 
tical interference  of  every  kind. 

His  majesty  had  also  issued  an  order  against  those  Polish  in- 
surgents who  might  seek  a refuge  in  his  kingdom. 

GERMANY. 

The  German  papers  represent  this  country  to  be  in  a very 
unsettled  condition.  Several  arrests  had  taken  place,  and  two 
executions,  lor  political  olfences. 


POLAND. 

The  Russian  accounts  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  are  still 
harping  upon  the  discontented  impatience  which  is  but  ill  sup- 
pressed in  that  country,  and  ascribing  it  to  the  machinations  of 
the  propogandists  of  France.  The  “leniency,”  as  it  is  called, 
with  wliich  the  Poles  have  hitherto  been  treated  is  now  thought 
to  have  had  a bad  effect  upon  them,  and  henceforth  a new  sys- 
tem is  to  be  adopted,  under  which  even  the  nobility  are  not  to 
be  cxemiit  from  the  degradation  of  corporal  punishment.  This, 
no  doubt,  will  be  a refinement  in  the  tactics  of  the  cruel  auto- 
crat. 

Several  letters  from  the  frontiers  of  Poland  announce  that  the 
young  lady  Il.awecker,  aged  18,  was  recently  shot  at  Lubin  by 
the  Russians,  accused  of  having  furnished  provisions  to  the  in- 
surgents; she  proceeded  quietly  to  the  place  of  c.'ceciition  between 
a file  of  Russian  soldiers.  Count  Michel  Wollowicz  having 
returned  from  France  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents 
in  the  environs  of  Grodno;  engaged  in  a skirmish  with  the'kus- 
Bians,  was  wounded,  taken  prisoner,  and  immediately  hun»  at 
Grodno.  ° 

The  citadel  of  Warsaw  was  nearly  completed,  and  Kiew  was 
also  to  be  strongly  fortified. 


TURKEY. 

The  Egyptian  army  had  made  a retrograde  movement  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  were  at  the  last  advices  continuing  their  march 
over  .Mount  Taurus;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Russian  army 
was  to  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  Constantinople. 

LATER  NEWS. 

bav'rbe;!; 

GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

The  royal  assent  by  commission  was  given  to  the  £15  000  000 
exchequer  bill’s  bill,  and  national  debt  reduction  bill.  ’ ’ 

The  lord  advocate  brought  up  the  Irish  church  temporalities 
bill  in  the  house  of  lords  on  the  9th  ult.  when  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham said  there  was  something  in  the  bill  which  affected  the 
king’s  prerogative  as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  he  wished  to 
know  if  earl  Grey  had  the  king’s  permission,  and  contended 
that  the  king’s  permission  should  be  made  known  by  a snecial 
message.  ■'  ^ 

Earl  Grey  replied  that  his  majesty’s  permission  had  been  ob- 
tained, and  he  now  made  the  declaration  as  minister  of  the 
crown,  and  contended  there  was  no  necessity  for  a formal  mes 
sage.  The  bill  was  then  read  and  ordered  to  a third  readin<r , ‘ 
Ihe  811°"'^''^  ‘ollowmg.  It  passed  the  house  of  commons  < 

It  is  stated  from  a source  entitled  to  consideration,  that 
LTs  been  fully  determined  by  the  high  tory  peers,  to  giv^h 
bill  an  unqnalihed  opposition  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  thus 
once  briiig  the  question  whether  the  lords  form  a substanth 
and  efficient  branch  of  the  legislature,  to  an  issue.  Sho  dd  | 
duke  of  Wei  ington  bring  his  forces  thus  in  opposition  o 
ininisiry  on  this  question,  the  crisis  will  have  arrived  which  w 
determine  the  strength  of  earl  Grey,  and  probably,  also  the  S 
greater  question  of  a revolution.  The  conservai^es  appear 
think  that  the  sooner  this  crisis  arrives,  the  better  for^then 

Looking  forward  to  such  a crisis  in  the  lords,  it  is  stated  th 
earl  Grey  has  m his  pocket,  ready  to  produce  on  occasion  fifu 
SIX  proxies;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  nearly  se’ven’ 
at  the  dHpo.«al  of  a ducal  ex-premier.  The  administrLon  h- 
Io>t  two  votes  by  the  demise  of  the  carl  of  Pomffet  and 
King,  and  as  the  earl  of  Mulgrave,  by  his  abSce  from 
country,  has  not  been  able  to  take  the  oaths  and  his  sea?ki 
pr.  sent  parliament,  his  vote  cannot  be  available  * 

'I  he  fact  IS,”  says  one  of  the  leading  ionmaio  . 

TO  ,„e 

'Hie  I.Miop  of  Bristol  pre.sented  a petition  a<rainst  the  hill  nn 
pr.«,.  ...I  ,,  a,  the  death  the  froreatiM  fallit?” 

ee,v,.:i  th'trZtt  " 

tr.is,  that  the  natives  at  the  moiiili  of  iLt  river  hadTSise 

Tt  . I , r « ■ a.nhoat  a,„l  „„e  „r  eaptah,’.  had  died. 


The  wheat  trade  had  improved  and  sales  were  effected  al  an 
advance  of  Is.  per  quarter  on  previous  rates. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  affairs  of  Don  Pedro  had  brightened.  All  the  cities,  town* 
and  villages,  forming  the  kingdom  of  Algarves  from  Villa  Real 
to  Lagos  and  Sagres,  comprising  the  whole  line  of  the  sea  coast, 
obey  already  the  government  of  the  queen,  as  also  those  in  the 
interior.  In  Olpas,  Albufeira  and  Villa  Nova,  the  people  had 
spontaneously  proclaimed  the  queen  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  troops.  The  governor,  viscount  Molleboro,  had  retreated. 
Great  numbers  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Miguel’s  army  had 
joined  the  army  of  Don  Pedro.  The  duke  of  Terceira  was  fol- 
lowing up  the  enemy,  and  had  taken  the  military  chest  contain- 
ing £6,000,  as  also  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  The  bishop  of  Faro 
had  sent  in  his  adhesion. 

Captain  Napier  had  determined  on  immediately  blockading 
the  Tagus,  and  it  was  believed  that  his  squadron  was  equal  to 
the  contest  if  Miguel’s  squadron  should  fall  in  with  it. 

Marshal  Bourmont  had  left  Falmouth  to  take  command  of 
Miguel’s  troops. 

The  Lisbonians  were  disappointed  in  the  non-appearance  of 
admiral  Napier  in  the  Tagus,  as  they  believe  the  war  would,  in 
that  event,  have  been  terminated  without  bloodshed  in  favor  of 
the  liberals. 

Accounts  from  a source  favorable  to  Miguel’s  cause  represent 
the  affairs  of  Don  Pedro  in  a different  light. 

The  other  intelligence  brought  by  this  arrival  is  not  important. 

Capt.  Clark,  of  the  brig  Splendid,  arrived  at  New  York  frona 
Tarragona,  reports  “that  Don  Pedro’s  squadron  had  captured 
that  of  Don  Miguel,  and  had  put  the  whole  coast  under  block- 
ade.” Capt.  Clark  passed  Gibraltar  on  the  11th  and  received 
this  report  from  the  brig  Commerce,  for  Tampico,  which  came 
out  of  Gibraltar  that  morning.  This  report  derives  confirmation 
from  the  fact  mentioned  by  a Gibraltar  paper  of  the  8th  July  re- 
ceived in  Boston,  and  quoted  by  the  papers  of  that  city,  which 
says  that  a vessel  arrived  there  on  the  6th,  which  stated  that  on 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  about  15  miles  from  Cape  St.  Vincent, 
the  Miguelite  and  the  patriot  squadrnnt>  were  seen  sailing  in  two 
parali^'  “’I’ugn  wiue  apart,  in  the  direction  of  Cape  St. 

i>iary— the  former  consisting  of  eleven  and  the  latter  of  nine 
vessels— and  that  after  they  had  been  lost  sight  of,  the  report  of 
cannon  was  heard. 


TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  ISLAND  OF  ST. 
CROIX. 

From  the  Globe, 

STATE  DEPARTMENT— OFFICAL. 

Ordinance  ccmcerning  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  island  of 
St.  Croix,  dated  Copenhagen,  6th  June,  1833. 

.4.  Concerning  the  navigation. 

Sec.  1.  All  vessels,  without  exception,  Danish  or  foreign, 
coming  from  Danish  or  foreign  ports,  will  be  admitted  at  St. 
Croix,  and  may  discharge  and  re-load  in  the  harbor  of  Chris- 
tiansted  or  in  the  roads  of  Fredericksted. 

Sec.  2.  The  port  charges  hitherto  exacted  under  the  iicads  of 
anchorage  fees,  stamps,  &c.  are  abolished,  but  the  anchorage 
dues  will  be  levied  on  the  full  burthen  of  the  vessel,  viz: 

a.  Inward: 

When  the  goods  discharged  amount  to  one-half  of  the  tonnage 
'^®ssel  or  thereabove,  per  commerce  last,  48  W.  I.  Cy. 
When  the  goods  discharged  amount  to  one-quarter, 
or  less  than  one-half  of  the  tonnage,  per  com- 
merce last,  32 

When  the  goods  discharged  amount  to  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  tonnage,  16 

b.  Outward: 

loaded  ^ proportions  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods 

The  vessels  not  breaking  bulk  are  exempted  from  paying  an- 
chorage dues,  as  also  the  vessels  belonging  to  the  Danish  is- 
larids,  trading  between  St.  Croix  and  the  other  Danish  colonies. 
Wnen  the  anchorage  dues  have  been  paid  at  one  place  in  the 
island,  no  addition  can  be  exacted,  except  when  the  goods 
landed  or  loaded  on  the  same  voyage,  together  with  the  goods 
previously  landed  or  loaded,  amount  to  a proportion  subjecting 
the  vessel  to  increased  anchorage  dues. 

At  Christiansted  an  addition  of  50  per  cent,  is  exacted  for 
maintaining  the  quays,  warping  anchors  and  sea  marks. 

Concerning  the  importation  of  goods. 

of  Danish  or  foreign  origin  coming  from 
Frederickst^d^*^'””  Christiansted  or 

inifa  \ cargo  of  a vessel  is  intended  to  be 

landed,  it  will  be  required,  notwithstanding,  that  a specification 
be  delivered  on  entering,  and  a similar  speci- 
ncaiion  of  the  remainder  on  clearing  out. 

Sec.  5.  The  following  exemptions  and  duties  are  fixed  for 
the  importation  of  goods. 

...  (<i)  Free  of  duty. 

” meal,  rum  puncheons,  staves  and  headpieces, 

rum  and  sugar  casks,  nails  for  sugar  casks,  hooks, 
bill.-,  niensiLs  for  sugar  boiling,  for  distilling  of  rum,  and  for 
siig.ar  inill.s,  fire  proofbricks,  mules  and  asses!  ’ 

country  on  having  paid  duty  there,  in 
pSriw  i^«nmark  or  the  Dutchies,  when  loaded  at  5 

front  the  accompanied  by  a certificate 

or  the  inland  mig^n"'*'  ’ 
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Provisions  and  fresh  fruits  as  yams,  cassave,  bananas,  oran-  ] 
ges,  &c.  the  produce  of  foreign  West  India  islands. 

West  India  colonial  produce,  with  the  exception  of  coffee 
and  tobacco,  which  are  subjected  to  duty. 

Furniture,  when  imported  as  the  property  of  a person  intend- 
ing to  settle  at  St.  Croix. 

(b)  Subjected  to  a duty  of  5 per  cent. 

Other  articles  required  for  the  use  of  the  sugar  plantations, 
such  as — what  is  else  required  for  the  food  and  clothing  of  the 
negroes,  carts,  saddlery  and  building  materials. 

Materials  for  repairing  vessels. 

Tradesmen’s  utensils. 

Cattle  and  living  animals,  except  mules  and  asses,  which  are 
free,  and  foreign  horses,  which  pay  an  increased  duty. 

Coffee  and  tobacco. 

(c)  Subjected  to  a duty  of  12^  per  cent. 

All  other  articles  not  named  under  letter  a,  and  b,  and  foreign 
horses. 

(d)  To  be  imported  on  payment  of  half  duties. 

All  foreign  goods  in  vessels  belonging  to  Denmark  or  the 
Dutchies  from  ports  where  duties  are  paid,  accompanied  by  a 
certificate  from  the  custom-house  officers,  and  not  having  paid 
duty  there.  From  the  amount  of  the  half  duty  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed the  transit  duty  paid  on  the  exportation. 

( e)  A deduction  in  the  import  duty  will  be  granted. 

On  ail  foreign  goods  having  paid  duty  at  St.  Thomas,  when 
accompanied  by  a certificate  from  the  custom  office  showing 
the  amount  paid,  which  will  be  deducted  from  the  import  duty 
at  St.  Croix,  when  the  clearance  is  not  older  than  14  days.  The 
trade  and  navigation  to  St.  Croix  from  free  ports  in  Denmark 
and  the  Dutchies,  will  net  enjoy  the  advantages  granted  to  the 
ports  where  duties  are  paid. 

C.  Concerning  the  exportation  of  goods. 

Sec.  6-  Goods  of  all  descriptions  may  be  exported  from 
Christi.ansted  or  Fredricksted  at  St.  Croix,  in  Danish  or  foreign 
vessels,  on  the  following  conditions  and  subject  to  the  following 
duties: 

I.  Sugars,  produced  at  St.  Croix  or  there  imported: 

a.  In  vessels  belonging  to  Denmark  or  to  the  Dutchies: 

To  a port  in  Denmark  or  Dutchies,  where  duties  are  levied, 
at  5 per  cent. 

To  a Danish  freeport,  or  to  foreign  ports,  at  12^  per  cent. 

b.  In  foreign  vessels  in  all  eases,  12^  per  cent. 

c.  When  sugars  imported  at  St.  Croix  from  St.  Thomas  or  St. 
John,  are  re-exported,  the  duties  there  paid  will  be  deducted. 

II.  Rum  and  molasses,  produced  at  St.  Croix,  or  there  im- 
ported. 

a.  In  vessels  belonging  to  Denmark  or  to  the  Dutchies. 

To  a port  in  Denmark  or  the  Dutchies,  where  duties  are  le- 
vied, at  2^  per  cent. 

To  a Danish  freeport,  or  to  a foreign  port,  5 per  cent. 

b.  In  foreign  vessels,  in  all  cases,  at  5 per  cent. 

c.  When  rum  or  molasses,  imported  at  St.  Croix  from  St. 
Thomas  or  St.  John,  are  re-exported,  the  duties  there  paid  will 
be  deducted. 

Ilf.  Goods  of  other  descriptions  in  vessels  of  all  nations. 

a.  On  coffee  and  tobacco  exported  to  a Danish  freeport,  or  to 
a foreign  port,  4-5ths  of  the  inward  duty  will  be  returned,  and 
when  exported  to  other  ports  in  Denmark  or  the  Dutchies,  the 
full  amount  of  inward  duty  will  bp  returned  against  security  to 
produce  certificates  from  the  port  of  discharge  within  6 months. 

b.  On  all  other  West  India  colonial  produce  imported  free  of 
duty,  1 per  cent,  will  be  paid  when  exported  to  a Danish  free- 
port, or  4>  foreign  ports,  and  no  duty  will  be  paid  when  export- 
ed to  other  ports  in  Denmark  or  the  Dutchies,  on  security  being 
given  to  produce  certificates  from  the  port  of  discharge  within 
six  months. 

c.  Goods  of  all  other  descriptions  pay  no  export  duty,  whe- 
ther they  have  been  imported  on  or  without  paying  duty. 

D.  General  regulations  at  the  importation  or  exportation  of 

goods. 

Sec.  7.  All  goods  sold  by  weight,  whether  free  or  subjected 
to  duties  must  be  weighed  on  importation  or  exportation,  and  a 
certificate  of  the  weight  will  immediately  be  granted.  The 
weigh-raoney  will  be  paid  with  2 W.  cy.  per  100  lb. 

Sec.  8.  The  duties  ad  valorem  stipulated  by  the  5th  and  6th 
sections  will  be  levied  according  to  the  taxation  approved  by 
the  West  Indian  government. 

Sec.  9.  In  addition  to  the  duties,  1-lOth  part  of  their  amount 
will  be  levied  as  fees  to  the  custom  officers. 

Sec.  10.  The  stamps  hitherto  required  for  certificates  of  all 
kinds  are  abolished  and  the  duties  on  importation  or  exporta- 
tion will  accordingly  not  exceed  what  is  stipulated  by  the  5th, 
6th,  7lh  and  9th  sections. 

Sec.  11.  Every  owner  or  agent  whether  a native  or  foreigner, 
may  make  his  own  declaration  and  clearance.  Verbal  declara- 
tions can  be  made  out  at  th<?  custom  house,  and  the  within  de- 
clarations be  made  out  in  the  custom  office  for  the  signature  of 
the  parlies  without  expense  to  them. 

Sec.  12.  The  enstorn  offices  will  be  open  from  7 o’clock  till  3 
o’clock,  but  goods  may  be  landed  and  loaded  from  6 o’clock  in 
the  morning  until  6 o’clock  in  the  evening.  Special  declara- 
tions must  be  made  previously  and  be  attested  by  the  inspec- 
tors. 

Sec.  13.  Wlien  goods  are  landed  or  loaded  without  aftesta 
titm  from  the  iuspeftoi . or  at  other  boms  Ilian  stipulated,  they 
are.  liable  to  confi.-=cation. 


Sec.  14.  The  present  ordinance  will  commence  its  effect  on 
the  1st  of  October  in  combination  with  the  existing  regulations, 
as  far  as  they  are  not  done  away  or  altered  by  the  present. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  OF  MARYLAND. 

From  the  Baltimore  Gazette. 

We  were  pleased  to  notice  the  return,  within  a day  or  two 
past,  of  professor  Ducatel  and  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied 
him  on  the  late  expedition  to  the  Alleghany  coal  region.  They 
describe  their  visit  and  examination  as  full  of  interest  both  per- 
sonal and  public.  How  far,  however,  the  state  with  its  yet 
imperfect  internal  communication  will  be  able  to  avail  itself 
and  its  people  of  objects  of  such  interest  is  a point  upon  which 
these  gentlemen  of  course  do  not  touch — which  we  think  upon 
with  anxiety. 

The  coal  district  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Fre- 
derick, in  the  Parr  Spring  Ridge,  did  not  come  at  this  time  under 
examination.  We  understand  it  will  be  taken  in  review  very 
shortly.  It  would  certainly  be  of  advantage  to  have  so  valuable 
a mineral  in  such  near  vicinage  to  us — yet  so  far  as  it  would,  if 
discovered,  tend  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  state 
in  that  article  it  is  a matter  of  small  importance.  The  wealth 
of  the  Alleghanies  may  be  said  to  be  inexhaustible — and  if  the 
fire  of  patriotism,  supposing  it  capable  of  liberal  combustion, 
could  be  kept  up  only  as  long  as  there  is  coal  in  Maryland  to 
supply  fuel  the  third  generation  from  this  might  burn  themselves 
to  death  in  the  spirit  of  seventy-six  amid  the  anticipated  perpe- 
tuity of  their  institutions. 

The  region  which  has  been  examined  commences  on  the  wes- 
tern slope  of  Davis’  mountain.  This  mountain  may  be  defined 
on  the  map  as  a ridge  beginning  under  that  name  at  a gap  in 
Will’s  mountain  about  seven  miles  S.  W.  of  Cumberland — and 
then  bounded  in  Maryland  by  the  Potomac  and  George’s  creek 
— ^ih  Virginia  by  the  New  creek  and  the  same  Potomac — it  runs 
nearly  through  both  states,  abounding  in  each  in  this  valuable 
deposit— and  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  called  by  that  name,  and 
is  blended  with  the  masses  of  Will’s  mountain,  it  by  no  means 
loses  its  carboniferous  character,  for  the  district  of  Frostburgh 
yields  in  abundance  and  excellence  to  none. 

The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  location  Was  made  at  a dis- 
tance in  a direct  line  of  about  5 or  6 miles  from  the  Frostburgh 
mine,  and  surveys  for  rail  roads  were  extended  along  the  vallies 
of  Jennings’  run  and  Braddock’s  run,  both  tributaries  of  Will’s 
creek.  The  distance  by  the  former  was  ascertained  to  be  9 
miles— by  the  latter  7-5.  Some  idea  of  the  facilities  presented 
there  by  nature  for  internal  improvement,  and  of  the  consequent 
prospect  of  our  improvement  companies,  may  be  formed,  when 
we  learn  that  by  the  first  and  longest  route  is  overcome  an  ele- 
vation of  1,020  feet,  by  the  latter  one  of  1,103  feet. 

At  Westernport  on  the  Potomac — which  will  become  a sort 
of  depot  for  the  wealth  of  Dan’s  mountain,  which  we  have 
already  mentioned— the  canal  is  to  pass  about  a mile  from  the 
mines.  Some  of  our  enterprising  fellow  citizens  have  been 
already  sagacious  enough  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages 
of  proprietorship  in  that  neighborhood.  How  far  the  coal  region 
extends  it  is  impossible  to  say  now.  It  has  been  traced  as  far 
as  the  banks  of  the  Yohogany,  that  mingles  its  waves  with  the 
western  waters.  The  examinations,  however,  were  of  course 
principally  and  particularly  made  as  near  home  as  possible. 

We  have  been  unintentionally  so  diffuse  upon  this  matter  of 
the  coal  deposit,  as  to  leave  us  no  room  for  speaking  of  other 
interesting  matters,  which  will,  we  suppose,  be  embraced  in  the 
report  to  be  made  this  winter  to  the  legislature.  The  framers  of 
that  report  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  the  instruments  of  a 
great  amount  of  good  to  the  people  of  this  state— and  if  the  in- 
formation which  we  expect  will  be  developed  in  the  communi- 
cation at  the  next  session,  had  been  only  by  some  chance  or 
Providence  more  kind  than  chance,  revealed  before,  there  is  no 
knowing  how  favorable  the  effect  would  have  been  in  the  direc- 
tion and  laying  out  of  our  internal  improvement  energies.  We 
fervently  hope  that  the  time  has  not  yet  passed  for  the  production 
of  that  effect,  at  least  of  some  portion  of  it — and  in  endeavorin® 
to  further  it  while  we  leave  those  who  are  already  engaged  to 
prosecute  and  propound  their  geological  inquiries,  we  shall 
please  ourselves  and  we  hope  our  readers,  by  our  examination 
in  detail,  of  the  political  bearing  which  the  situation  and  the 
proper  wealth  of  Maryland  is  calculated  to  have.  To  examine 
the  philosophy  of  these  bearings— to  ascertain  the  mechanism 
of  cause  and  effect  connected  with  them,  and  to  embrace  their 
certain  results  of  wealth  and  happiness  will  require  an  extended 
and  patient  review— and  all  the  details  of  the  subject.  Such 

details  as  we  ourselves  may  have  we  shall  not  fail  to  employ 

we  look  for  the  rest  to  the  kindness  of  those  who  feel  the  sub- 
ject to  be  one  of  interest  and  have  made  it  one  of  consideration. 

— ® ®44«— 

VISIT  TO  MR.  MADISON. 

From  the  correspondent  of  the  Portland  Avertiser. 

Orange  Court  House,  Va.  May  23,  1833. 

I left  Charlottesville  a little  before  midnight  in  the  mail  stage 
and  found  myself  here  by  day  light  this  morning,  distance  thirty 
miles.  As  Mr.  Madison’s  plantation  is  only  five  miles  distant 
from  this,  I resolved  to  stop,  and  to  visit  almost  the  last  of  the 
Romans.  I took  a horse,  raining  though  it  was,  and  after  going 
over  a Virginia  road,  about  three  miles,  which  you  probably 
know  is  one  of  the  worst  in  the  world;  for  here  it  is  “unconsti- 
tutional” to  have  good  roads,  T came  to  a bye-path,  a sort  of  a 
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carriage  road  that  led  into  ihe  woods,  when  I kept  on  riding  and 
riding  for  nearly  two  miles,  or  one  and  a half,  passing  one  gate 
(iiat  led  to  a plantation,  till  1 came  to  another  where  I met  an 
old  negro,  who  told  me  the  way,  and  added  that  his  “old  mas- 
ter would  be  glad  to  see  the  young  gemman,”  that  “Mr.  Madison 
raised  liim,”  and  that  he  (the  negro)  was  now  “sixty-one  years 
ofage,”and  that“Mr.  Madison  was  a good  master,”  and  “would 
not  let  hi.s  overseer  make  fight  with  the  men,”  thus  running  on 
with  communicative  loquacity,  seeing  he  had  found  a white 
man  to  listen  to  his  talk.  J rode  on  then  through  a well-built 
gate — on  the  road- way — leading  through  an  immense  field  of 
rye — by  yet  another  gate — and  came  at  last  to  a large  and  ele- 
gant brick  house,  built  in  the  Virginia  fashion,  with  wings,  a 
projecting  portico,  a walk  in  front,  &c.  &c. 

What  on  earth  could  send  a man  here,  I said  to  myself— here, 
so  far  from  the  road,  so  far  from  neighbors,  so  far  from  the  vil- 
lage, the  post  office— in  this  hide-and-go-seek  place  in  the  woods, 
wnere  it  is  difficult  to  find  a dwelling,  no  matter  how  conspicu- 
ous it  may  be.  But  such  is  the  Virginia  fashion.  The  Virgi- 
nians get  off  from  the  road  with  the  same  zeal  that  we  crowd 
on — and  here  you  may  travel  where  there  are  no  signs  of  life, 
but  where,  if  you  were  to  sound  a trumpet  to  call  men  together, 
they  would  Jump  up  as  from  the  earth.  Truly  this  is  retirement, 
this  habitation  in  such  a field — in  such  a valley — with  the  morn- 
ing music  of  the  whippoorwill  and  the  evening  song  of  the  night- 
ingale— undisturbed  but  by  the  little  bustle  in  the  neighboring 
negro  camps,  or  the  solitary  traveller  who,  perchance,  strays 
here,  as  1 have  done,  to  pay  the  homage  that  is  due  to  character, 
to  patriotism,  to  an  upright  and  well-done  political  career.  As  I 
fastened  my  horse,  and  drew  near  to  the  door  of  the  yard,  with  a 
well  fitted  and  well  painted  fence,  I was  musing  much  on  the 
changes  that  come  over  a man  in  the  course  of  a long  life.  How 
can  we  accustom  ourselves  to  such  a solitude  after  all  the  bus- 
tle of  an  active  life  to  which  we  have  been  habituated.?  How 
can  we  withdraw  and  forget  men  and  things,  and  live  and  feed 
on  the  thoughts  within  us,  and  with  the  few  and  unvarying 
companions  that  our  own  home  affords.  Cicero,  in  that  admir- 
able treatise  of  his — De  Senectute,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Scipio, 
I think  it  is  he,  but  my  memory  of  the  readings  of  other  days  is 
even  now  growing  rusty — the  true  lesson  for  enjoying  a happy 
old  age,  or  a change  of  life,  or  meek  submission  to  circumstan- 
ces. It  was  not  long  before  I saw  a living  exemplification  and 
practiser  of  all  these  lessons — with  yet  another  aid  for  the  en- 
joyment of  a happy  old  age  than  Cicero  has  spoken  of. 

I rapped  at  the  door.  A servant,  courteous,  well  bred  and 
well  dressed,  came  to  my  call.  I sent  in  my  card,  for  not  ex- 
pecting to  return  home  this  way,  I had  refused  letters  offered 
me  by  friends  in  Washington  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison.  The 
card  was  carried  to  Mr.  Madison — and  I was  invited  into  the 
parlor,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  full  of  the  portraits  of  emi- 
nent individuals,  among  which  were  those  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson,  and  Lafayette,  I think,  but  am  not  certain — and  of 
paintings  also,  representing  different  scenes  and  passions,  but 
chiefly  of  a religious  character.  The  furniture  was  of  that  rich 
old  cast,  which,  while  it  keeps  up  the  idea  of  magnificence, 
carries  us  back  to  other  days,  and  reminds  us  that  we  are  in  the 
houses  of  our  ancestors,  or  our  fathers.  Mrs.  Madison  soon  ap- 
peared, and  after  a little  conversation,  carried  me  into  her  hus- 
band’s room,  and  presented  me  to  Mr.  Madison.  He  was  lying 
on  his  bed,  in  a thick  silk  robe — reading — with  the  book  near  at 
his  side,  and  his  spectacles  put  in  to  preserve  the  place.  His 
reception  was  generous  and  courteous.  His  conversation  fluent, 
agreeable,  vigorous  and  frank — and  displayed,  even  on  common 
topics,  instruction  and  interest. 

There  is  no  decay  of  mind— not  the  least  visible  decrease  of 
that  intellectual  vigor  which  ever  distinguished  him.  His  me- 
mory seems  to  be  as  good  as  ever — and  he  speaks  of  trade,  of 
improvements,  of  public  health,  and  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  country,  with  all  the  interest  of  a man  who  is  calmly  but 
zealously  surveying  what  his  countrymen  are  doing.  In  speak- 
ing of  his  eyesight,  he  remarked  that  it  was  but  a short  time 
since  he  began  to  use  spectacles.  He  attributed  the  long  dura- 
tion of  his  vi-ual  powers  to  the  fact  that  he  was  near-sighted — 
and  1 was  interested  in  hearing  his  argument  to  sustain  the  po- 
sition, founded  as  it  was  on  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  science 
of  optics.  f)f  course  I avoided,  as  all  persons  would,  intimate 
friends  excepted,  any  allusion  to  the  passing  politics  or  scenes 
of  the  day — though  1 should  have  been  interested  in  hearing  him 
apeak  of  hi.s  own  Virginia.  As  to  his  health,  he  said  it  was  as 
good  a.s  could  be  expected,  though  he  was  slightly  afflicted  with 
rheumatic  pains.  Old  age  was  his  chief  disease.  He  then 
euloeized  the  air  and  climate  he  lived  in,  and  Mrs.  Madison 
remarked,  that  there  were  in  this  vicinity  a large  number  of 
very  old  people.  These  remarks  reminded  me  of  a conversa- 
tion I had  at  breakfast  at  a tavern  in  the  mountains  west  of  this. 

I iiuiuired  of  tlie  lady  of  the  house,  “What  are  your  prevailing 
diseases?”  “We  have  none.”  “Any  consumptions?”  “No.” 
“Fevers?”  “No.”  “What  do  you  die  of?”  “Oh,  of  old  age.” 
Such  heiii2  the  t'ood  reputation  of  the  air  and  climate  in  this 
pan  of  Virginia,  I hope  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madison  will  live  many, 
many  years  yet. 

1 tarried  as  Ions  as  politeness  would  seem  to  justify.  Both 
prc'se<l  upon  me  with  a hospitality  distinguishing  almost  every 
Virginian,  a cnutinuance  at  dinner — which,  though  I would 
have  gladly  accepted  for  the  sake  of  a few  minutes  more  con- 
versation with  the  venerable  man,  I felt  constrained  to  decline. 

I parted  with  both — they  offering  me  their  bands,  and  wishing 
me  with  great  kindness  a prosperous  journey  homeward. 


Tlie  character  of  Mr.  M.adison  I have  ever  pre-eminently  ad- 
mired. 1 think  him  the  model  of  what  an  American  statesman 
ought  to  be.  Among  all  our  great  men,  he  is  my  favorite,  if  not 
the  chief,  at  least  one  of  the  chief.  And  surely  as  I look  at  his 
fine  plantation,  his  well  housed  and  happy  negroes,  his  flourish- 
ing fields  of  grain,  his  flocks  of  sheep,  and  see  him  in  his  old  age, 
though  stretched  upon  the  bed,  there  nourishing  his  mind  with 
books,  and  amusing  his  idle  hours,  which  else  would  hang  hea- 
vy upon  him,  I cannot  but  think  he  is  enjoying  the  true  otium 
cum  dignitate,  and  realizing  the  picture  of  a happy  old  age  that 
Cicero  has  so  touchingly  and  beautifully  described — thus  adding 
to  the  character  of  the  statesman  and  the  patriot  that  of  the  phi- 
losopher. 

I have  said  Mr.  Madison  has  yet  other  aids  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a happy  old  age,  than  Cicero  speaks  of.  Added  to  his  own 
resources,  his  own  house  and  plantation,  he  has  for  a compa- 
nion, his  wife,  a lady  who  even  now  well  sustains  her  old  re- 
putation, that  of  being  one  of  the  most  accomplished  women  in 
America.  With  such  a companion,  he  ever  has  society,  inter- 
est and  conversation  by  his  own  bed  side.  The  picture  of  do- 
mestic enjoyment  they  now  exhibit,  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive I ever  witnessed.  How  sweet  must  even  old  age  be  when 
thus  softened  and  watched  over!  How  glorious  and  good  the 
life  of  a man  after  such  services,  ending  tlius,  with  such  a com- 
panion to  administer  to  his  wants  and  comfort!  The  fame  Mr. 
Madison  has  won,  the  glory  he  bequeaths  to  posterity,  and  the 
bright  page.s  which  his  name  is  to  occupy  in  his  country’s  story, 
are,  after  all,  not  of  so  much  worth  to  him,  as  the  possession  of 
such  a wife.  B. 

MR.  MADISON. 

From  the  National  Intelligencer. 

We  acknowledge  ourselves  no  little  indebted  to  the  highly 
respectable  gentleman,  from  whose  letter  to  us  (dated  15th  in- 
stant) we  have  permission  to  extract  the  following: 

“It  will  give  you  pleasure  to  hear  that  Mr.  Madison,  though 
still  confined  to  his  room  by  rheumatism  and  general  debility, 
has  improved  lately  in  health,  and  that  both  his  spirits  and  men- 
tal vigor  are  still  unimpaired  by  age  or  disease. 

lately  made  him  a visit  in  company  with  Mr.  R , our 

late , and  we  both  agreed  that  we  had  scarcely  ever  before 

seen  his  intellect  so  bright  and  clear,  and  had  never  found  him 
so  interesting.  He  was  in  a talking  vein,  and  fully  verified  what 
Mr.  Jefferson  used  to  say  of  him,  that  his  conversational  powers 
were  unrivalled.  He  amused  us  with  anecdotes  of  his  early 
contemporaries — answered  our  inquiries  about  the  olden  time — 
cleared  up  doubts  in  our  domestic  history — and  occasionally  in- 
termingled reflections  on  the  principles  of  our  government, 
which  were  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy,  and  were 
expressed  with  a precision  and  propriety  of  language  for  which, 
on  such  subjects,  he  has  no  equal.  He  seldom  descends  to 
speak  of  party  politics,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  never  in  a tone 
of  asperity.  The  sneers  of  the  political  pigmies  who  have  dis- 
charged their  puny  shafts  at  him  because  he  would  not  sanction 
their  false  versions  of  his  own  text,  are  of  course  unheeded  by 
him.  His  thoughts  seem  to  run  rather  on  principles  than  indi- 
viduals—on  the  great  national  interests,  present  and  future,  ra- 
ther than  on  this  or  that  measure  of  policy.  Some  of  these  ge- 
neral remarks  appeared  to  me  to  be  as  original  as  they  were 
just.  Thus  he  said  that  so  far  as  the  love  of  power  and  distinc- 
tion influenced  the  feelings  of  our  politicians  towards  the  gene- 
ral government,  it  had  produced  contrary  effects  in  the  north 
and  the  south.  In  the  north  the  leading  men  felt  a jealousy 
or  apprehension  of  that  levelling,  disorganizing  spirit j«wffiich  is 
impatient  of  all  control,  and  in  its  excess  threatens  the  sacred- 
ness  of  property;  and  that  therefore  they  view  the  general  go- 
vernment with  favor  and  gratitude,  and  were  disposed  to  en- 
large its  powers  which  defended  them  against  the  spirit  of  in- 
subordination at  home.  But  in  the  south,  where  there  is  no 
ground  for  such  apprehensions— the  class  of  persons  without 
property  being  here  filled  by  slaves — the  leading  men  regarded 
the  general  government  as  diminishing  their  relative  importance, 
and  consequently  were  inclined  to  circumscribe  its  power  with- 
in as  narrow  limits  as  possible. 

“He  also  remarked  that  there  were  three  circumstances  which 
contributed  to  make  the  value  of  the  union  less  sensibly  felt 
now  than  formerly.  One  was,  the  greater  strength  of  the  several 
states,  arising  from  their  great  increase  in  population  and  wealth. 
Another  was,  the  diminished  danger  from  abroad;  and  the  third 
was  the  increase  of  men  of  talented  ambition — though  he  left  it 
to  us  to  trace  the  operation  of  these  three  changes  in  our  .situa- 
tion, and  to  make  their  application.  Nor  did  he  venture  to  pre- 
dict the  future  effects  of  the  same  circumstances,  all  of  which 
will  obviously  continue  to  increase.*  His  conversation  was 
throughout  a high  intellectual  treat,  and  I know  not  when  I 
have  p.assed  two  days  more  delightfully.  It  is  indeed  a most 
gratifying  spectacle  to  see  that  the  luminous  mind  ofthi.s  vene- 
rable sage  and  patriot  sheds  as  clear  and  almost  as  brilliant  a 
li"ht  as  it  ever  did  in  its  meridian,  and  that  the  envious  clouds 
which  would  obscure  its  mild  radiance  serve  but  to  make  it 
more  beautiful  and  intere.-^ling. 

“Mr.  Madison  will  leave,  when  he  shall  be  inter  nstra  relatus, 
an  invaluable  legacy  to  posterity  in  his  debates  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  federal  constitution;  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  the  only  person  perhaps  to  whom  the  author  has  ever 

*It  is  to  he  hoped  that  we  shall  find  in  the  growing  intelligence 
of  the  people,  a sufficient  counteraction. 
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ishewn  tbetii)  never  were  the  proceedings  of  a deliberative  body 
reported  with  equal  fidelity.  But  as  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  publish  them  in  his  life  time,  I hope  it  will  be  many  years 
before  the  public  has  this  gratification.” 

— @ ©«»— 

VIRGINIA— AND  THE  CULTIVATION  OF  TOBACCO. 

The  Lynehburg  Virginian,  a paper  conducted  with  a degree 
of  ability,  moderation  and  decorum,  of  which  there  are  not 
many  examples,  contains  the  essay  on  agriculture  in  Vir- 

ginia, by  C.  W.  Gooch,  esq.  of  Henrico  county.  This  is  in- 
structive for  every  agriculturist  and  American  politician.  It 
confirms  the  remark  of  ours,  at  which  the  Richmond  Enquirer 
took  umbrage,  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  Virginians  to  con- 
cede to  objects  of  public  economy,  such  as  husbandry  and  inter- 
nal improvements,  much  of  that  time  and  concern  which  they 
give  to  metaphysical  discussions  of  state  rights  and  hyperbolical 
panegyric  of  state  oracles.  Let  us  make  some  extracts  from 
Mr.  Gooch’s  essay,  that  carries  with  it  authority.  [Nat.  Gaz. 

“If  you  examine  the  plantation  of  the  tobacco  maker,  you 
find  every  appearance  of  poverty  or  unpardonable  neglect.  The 
owner  will  acknowledge  that  things  ought  to  be  and  might  be 
better;  but  that  he  has  no  time  to  spare,  owing  to  the  pressure 
of  his  crops,  particularly  his  tobacco  crop,  which  interferes 
with  all  other  operations  throughout  the  whole  year.  There 
is  much  truth  in  his  excuses;  for,  in  January,  February  and 
March,  be  is  clearing  new  grounds;  preparing  and  burning  plant- 
beds;  fencing,  manuring  and  fallowing  tobacco  lots;  sowing 
oats;  ploughing  and  preparing  corn  land;  and,  either  stripping 
or  prizing  tobacco;  perhaps  both.  In  April,  May  and  June, 
his  toils  begin  to  assume  more  interest,  and  require  more  ex- 
ertion: his  whole  crop  of  corn  is  to  plant,  replant,  thin  weed 
and  cultivate;  the  tobacco  hills  are  to  be  made,  turned,  cut 
off,  and  the  first  plantings  made.  The  old  crop  of  tobacco  is 
yet  to  finish  prizing,  and  hauled  to  market,  if  not  previously 
done;  experience  having  proven  that  the  longer  it  is  kept  be- 
fore prizing,  the  sounder  and  better  cured  it  will  be — espe- 
cially for  shipping.  Harvest  is  now  at  hand;  but  that  period 
of  industry  and  festivity  to  the  mere  farmer,  brings  with  it 
sleepless  toil  and  accumulated  cares  to  the  planter.  The  re- 
planting tobacco,  the  topping  of  that  which  stood  well,  and 
the  most  careful  tillage  of  the  whole  with  the  hand  hoe,  press 
him  on  the  one  hand;  whilst,  on  the  other,  bis  late  corn  is 
not  yet  laid  by,  and  his  grain  requires  cutting.  From  the  pres- 
sure of  the  corn  and  tobacco,  the  grain  is  too  often  literally 
mowed  down  and  shocked  about  the  field  in  a still  more  hur- 
ried and  slovenly  manner,  to  be  half  destroyed  by  winds  and 
rains.  Throughout  the  months  of  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, not  a moment’s  respite  is  enjoyed.  The  tobacco  crop  has 
to  be  gone  over  more  than  a dozen  times  in  the  laborious  ope- 
rations of  topping,  succouring,  worming,  working,  cutting,  pil- 
ing, removing  to  the  houses  and  curing.  The  small  grain  must 
be  hauled  up  and  stacked,  and  when  the  depredations  of  the 
weevil  leave  no  other  alternative,  the  wheat  is  gotten  out  and 
carried  to  market.  The  fodder  soon  has  to  be  secured,  and 
this  comes  on  just  with  the  cutting  of  tobacco.  During  the 
other  three  months  of  the  year,  the  better  securing  of  the  fod- 
der, the  gathering  and  housing  of  the  corn,  and  the  sowing  of 
the  next  year’s  crop  of  winter  grain,  leave  no  leisure  time  to 
the  poor  planter.  The  Jobacco,  although  housed,  must  be  close- 
ly watched;  the  latter  cuttings  cured;  and  then  commence  the 
tedious  operations  of  striking,  stripping,  assorting  and  bulking 
away.  Besides  these  conflicting  objects  of  attention,  there  are 
many  others  that  demand  the  care  and  attention  of  the  planter. 
The  whole  circle  of  the  year  is  one  scene  of  bustle  and  toil,  in 
which  tobacco  claims  a constant  and  chief  share.  No  time  can 
be  devoted  to  the  planting  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees — to 
ditching — cleaning  up  waste  and  reclaiming  galled  spots — mak- 
ing and  spreading  manure  on  the  grain  fields — deep  and  careful 
ploughing — sowing  clover  and  plaister — or  providing  comforta- 
ble shelters  for  stock  in  the  winter.  The  dwelling  house,  yard 
and  garden  enclosures  and  all  the  out  buildings  too  often  fall 
into  decay  for  the  want  of  some  trifling  repairs,  which  the  crop 
hands  might  make,  if  they  had  time.  The  plantation  soon  looks 
tattered  and  almost'desolate — galled  and  gullied  hill  sides,  and 
sedgy,  briary  fields  show  themselves  in  every  direction.  The 
profits  from  the  destruction  of  one  plantation  are  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  another,  and  more  negroes.  The  new  one  is  put 
in  charge  of  an  overseer  on  shares,  who  soon  brings  it  to  greater 
sterility  and  desolation.  It  is  in  this  way  that  most  of  the  best 
lands  in  Virginia  have  been  brought  to  their  present  condition, 
and  have  been,  then,  deserted  by  the  destroyers. 

“But  the  existence  of  negro  slavery  among  us,  has,  in  a great 
degree  influenced  the  mode  of  destroying  our  lands,  and  hasten- 
ed its  accomplishment.  In  former  times,  the  exactions  of  the 
master  were  only  limited  by  his  cupidity.  In  this  respect  a fa- 
vorable change  has  taken  place.  Our  slaves  are  now  as  well 
fed  and  clothed,  and  enjoy  as  many  comforts,  as  the  laboring 
class  in  other  countries;  and  they  have  improved  proportionably 
in  their  appearance  and  intelligence.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
touch  the  dark  question  which  involves  their  future  destiny. 
Its  agitation  has,  already,  on  two  occasions,  roused  a state  of 
feeling  which  verged  to  desperate  extremes.  Whatever  evils 
may  attend  it,  the  right  of  property  can  never  be  permitted  to 
be  questioned  by  others. 

“The  possession  of  slaves  has  had  too  great  a tendency  to 
make  the  owner  and  family  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves 
any  part  of  the  drudgery  of  out  door  business;  and  too  many  of 


our  people  think  it  disreputable  to  labor.  We  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  be  waited  upon  from  our  infancy,  and,  consequently, 
keep  about  us  too  many  wasteful  and  almost  idle  domestics. 
Exempted  from  labor  and  even  from  the  common  cares  of  busi- 
ness by  the  employment  of  agents,  we  imbibe  habits  and  modes 
of  thinking  unfavorable  to  physical  improvement  or  successful 
agriculture.  The  unfinished  houses,  and  projects  half  executed, 
w hich  are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  state,  are  evidences  of  the 
meaning  and  truth  of  this  remark.  That  the  ease  in  which  we 
have  so  long  indulged,  favors  the  attainment  of  literary  and  po- 
litical knowledge  and  personal  accomplishments,  is  manifest 
from  the  acknowledged  proficiency  of  Virginians  in  these  respects. 
But,  whilst  we  are  all  politicians,  to  a man,  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  our  achievements  in  the  arts  and  sciences  bear  no  just  pro- 
portion to  the  opportunities  we  have  had.  May  not  this  arise 
from  the  ill-judged  devotion  of  too  much  time  to  pleasure  and 
dissipation.^  It  is  unfashionable  for  a genteel  or  educated  Virgi- 
nian to  apply  himself  to  the  details  and  cares  of  the  humble,  but 
useful  vocations  of  life.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  most  of  the 
sprightliness  and  genius  of  the  state  have  been  applied  to  one  of 
the  two  learned  professions.  The  pulpit  is  of  late,  putting  in  its 
claim  to  the  aspirations  of  our  youth.  Have  not  agriculture  and 
the  arts  been  too  long  robbed  in  this  way,  of  their  just  share  of 
talents — of  men  whose  intellectual  endowments  might  have 
given  a more  winning  countenance  to  the  venerated  mother  of 
us  all.  ******* 

“The  white  man  who  has  to  labor  for  his  support,  does  it  with 
an  unwilling  spirit.  He  sees  the  exemption  enjoyed  by  others, 
and  if  he  dues  not  fancy  himself  equally  entitled  to  it,  is  too  apt 
to  repine  at  his  lot,  or  migrate  to  some  new  state,  where  he  will 
be  upon  a footing  of  greater  equality  with  his  neighbors. 

“But,  independent  of  the  enervating  and  paralyzing  effects  of 
slavery  upon  all  of  onr  white  population,  there  are  pecuniary 
losses,  arising  from  it,  that  are  heavy  drawbacks  to  the  agricul- 
turist. Most  of  the  labors  of  agriculture  have  been  confided  to 
careless  operators.  Tiie  slave  feels  no  inducement  to  execute 
his  work  with  effect.  He  has  a peculiar  art  of  slighting  it,  and 
seeming  to  be  busy,  when,  in  fact,  he  is  doing  little  or  nothing. 
Nor  can  he  be  made  to  take  proper  care  of  stock,  tools,  or  any 
thing  else.  He  will  rarely  take  care  of  his  clothes,  or  his  own 
health,  much  less  of  his  companions  when  sick  and  requiring 
his  aid  and  kindness.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  in  nature,  a more 
heedless,  thoughtless  human  being  than  a Virginia  field  negro. 
With  no  care  upon  his  mind,  with  warm  clothing,  and  plenty  of 
food,  under  a good  master,  he  is  far  the  happier  man  of  the  two. 
His  maxim  is,  “come  day,  go  day,  God  send  Sunday.”  His  ab- 
horrence of  the  poor  white  man  is  very  great.  He  may,  some- 
times, feel  a reflected  respect  for  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  master  and  others.  But  this  trait 
is  as  remarkable  in  the  white  as  in  the  black  mqn.  All  despise 
poverty,  and  seem  to  worship  wealth.  To  the  losses  which 
arise  from  the  dispositions  of  our  slaves,  must  be  added  those 
which  are  occasioned  by  their  habits.  There  seems  to  be  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  moral  principle  among  the  mass  of  our 
colored  population.  But  details  upon  this  subject  would  be  here 
misplaced.  To  steal  and  not  to  be  detected  is  a moral  among 
them;  as  it  was  with  certain  people  in  ancient  times,  and  is,  at 
this  day,  with  some  unenlightened  portions  of  mankind.  And 
the  vice  which  they  hold  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  is  that  of 
telling  upon  one  another.  There  are  many  exceptions,  it  is  true; 
though  this  description  embraces  more  than  the  majority. 
The  numerous  free  negroes  and  worthless,  dissipated  whites, 
who  have  no  visible  means  of  support,  and  who  are  rarely  seen 
at  work,  derive  their  chief  subsistence  from  the  thefts  of  the 
slaves.  These  thefts  amount  to  a great  deal  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  operate  like  leeches  on  the  fair  income  of  agriculture. 
They  vary,  however,  in  every  county  and  neighborhood  in  exact 
proportion  as  the  markets  for  the  plunder  vary.  In  the  vicinities 
of  towns  and  villages,  they  are  the  most  serious.  Besides  the 
actual  loss  of  property  occasioned  by  them,  they  involve  the 
riding  of  our  horses  at  night,  and  the  corruption  of  the  habits 
and  the  injury  of  the  health  of  the  slaves;  for  whiskey  is  the 
price  generally  received  for  them.  These  evils  have  been  al- 
ways felt;  but  they  have  become  so  great  of  late,  that  the  legisla- 
ture ought  to  provide  a more  efficient  remedy.  The  statute 
book  would  seem  to  contain  one.— “Whether  the  defect  be  in 
the  law  or  in  its  execution,”  is  not  for  me  to  decide.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  head  thief  on  a farm  is  in  partnership 
with  the  overseer;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the  husbandman 
has  no  chance  for  profit.” 

“Albemarle  is  the  native  county  of  the  writer;  yet  he  is  not 
blind  to  the  beauties,  the  advantages  and  value  of  lower  Virginia. 
Its  great  misfortune  has  been,  the  facility  with  which  subsist- 
ence could  be  procured  without  much  labor.  The  palatable 
productions  of  the  air,  the  land,  and  the  water,  have  too  much 
enervated,  may  I not  say,  paralysed  the  energies  of  the  people. 
At  one  time,  the  monopoly  of  property  and  the  proud  aristocratic 
feeling  of  the  Dons,  kept  every  thing  subservient  to  them;  and, 
to  them,  and  their  pride,  and  practical  anti-republicanism,  lower 
Virginia  is  more  indebted  for  her  drooping  appearance,  both  in 
the  general  aspect  of  the  country,  and  the  general  mind,  than  to 
any  thing  else.  The  effects  of  emigration  would  not  have  been  so 
serious  in  lower  Virginia,  hut  for  the  pride  of  ^untitled  nobility.^ 
Thank  God,  that  there  is  now  some  hope  for  a change!  The  re- 
volutions of  fortune  have  left  but  few  of  the  old  gentry,  who 
are  not  more  or  less  disposed  to  mingle,  without  conscious  dis- 
grace among  the  common  people:  and,  always,  when  they  want 
office  or  public  favor:  and  those  who  do  remain  of  that  caste. 
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whilst  they  may  justly  feel  the  pride  of  pedigree,  must  feel  also 
a conviction  that  their  ancestors  have  a little  over-stepped  the 
markon  tliis  subject.  But,  tilings  are  gelling  right;  and,^it  is 
unseemly  to  talk  loo  much  about  a depsrling  shade!  We  ought 
to  let  it  pass;  because  we  have  more  recent,  and  now  more  for- 
midable pretensions  to  combat.”  * * * * 

“We  have  too  long  trod  in  the  old  and  beaten  track  of  our 
ancestors.  Mas  not  the  time  arrived  when  the  agricultural  com- 
munity ought  to  rouse  from  this  lethargy — avail  themselves  of 
the  wonderful  improvements  of  the  age— at  any  rate  show  a dis- 
position to  avail  themselves  of  all  new  discoveries,  and  to  better 
their  condition?  Why  should  we  permit  every  thing  else  to  get  so 
far  the  start  of  us?  Our  neighbors  to  the  north,  and  even  to  the 
west,  deride  and  shame  us,  by  their  superior  skill  and  industry, 
and  the  conse(|uent  superior  advantages  and  comforts  they  enjoyl 
Then,  let  us  ‘be  up  and  adoing.’  We  have  the  climate,  the  soil 
and  other  superior  advantages  that  a kind  Providence  has  be- 
stowed upon  us.  We  have  every  thing  necessary  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  enviable  scenes  of  rural  beauty,  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness— yes,  every  thing  but  the  industry — and  a disposition  to  do 
so.  How  long  will  we  submit  to  so  just  a reproach!!” 

— »e  ® 

“LIBERTY  OR  DEATH!” 

Providence,  (R.  I.)  July  12. 

“ ’Twas  some  poor  fellow’s  skull  said  he. 

Who  fell  in  the  famous  victory.” — Southey. 

A few  days  since,  as  the  laborers  employed  by  the  Providence 
aqueduct,  were  employed  in  excavating  the  earth  in  the  rear  of 
Dyer’s  block.  Broad  street,  they  fell  upon  the  bones  of  a human 
being,  apparently  belonging  to  a man  of  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty 
years.  The  finding  of  the  bones  elicited  a variety  of  conjecture, 
and  whilst  one  was  of  opinion,  that  they  belonged  to  some  poor 
creature  who  fell  a victim  to  masonic  vengeance,  another  was 
decidedly  impressed  with  the  belief,  that  they  were  the  bones  of 
one  who  had  been  murdered  for  his  money. 

Ill  the  midst  of  all  this  speculation,  the  venerable  captain 
Turpin  Smith,  from  the  stores  of  his  memory  shed  a flood  of 
light  on  the  subject.  According  to  captain  Smith  the  bones  un- 
questionably belonged  to  an  unfortunate  negro,  who  preferred 
the  repose  of  the  grave  to  a life  of  suffering  and  bondage.  Thus 
was  captain  Smith’s  story. 

About  the  year  1758,  seventy- five  years  ago,  a sloop  came  to 
this  port,  from  the  island  of  Curacoa,  commanded  and  manned 
by  free  men  of  color,  descended  from  the  fathers  of  Africa.  The 
sloop,  in  consequence  of  some  informality  in  her  papers  was 
seized,  and  the  companions  of  her  voyage,  were  adjudged  to  be 
“contraband  goods,”  and  it  was  decreed  by  the  colonial  courts, 
that  they  should  be  sold  into  perpetual  bondage,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  majesty  of  England. 

The  day  of  sale  at  length  arrived,  and  the  unoffending  negroes 
were  offered  for  sale  at  public  aution  “at  the  foot  of  the  hill,” 
near  the  place  where  the  bones  of  which  we  have  spoken  were 
found.  When  the  auctioneer,  had  commenced  the  sale,  one  of 
the  blacks  stepped  forward,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  throng 
that  had  assembled,  said,  that  if  he  were  sold,  he  would  kill 
himself  on  the  spot,  and  thus  escape  that  slavery  to  which  he 
was  not  entitled.  The  auctioneer,  considered  the  avowals  of 
the  black  were  rant  and  bravado,  and  in  a few  minutes  sold  him 
to  a speculator  in  “bones  and  sinews.”  The  moment  the  auc- 
tioneer had  declared  the  sale,  the  indigent  and  despair  stricken 
negro,  thrust  a dagger  to  his  heart  and  instantly  died  on  the  spot! 
A hole  was  soon  dug  into  which  he  was  thrust  without  cere- 
mony, and  there  he  has  probably  reposed  until  removed  by  the 
excavation  a few  days  since.  [ City  Gazette. 

® ©<««—. 

SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  signers,  with  the  periods  of  their 
death  annexed  respectively: 

Thomas  Lynch,  jr.  of  South  Carolina.* 

Button  Gwinnett,  Georgia,  May  27,  1777. 

John  Morton,  Pennsylvania,  December,  1777. 

Philip  Livingston,  New  York,  June  12,  1778. 

George  Ross,  Pennsylvania,  July,  1779. 

Joseph  llewes.  North  Carolina,  November  10,  1779. 

John  Mart,  New  Jersey,  1780. 

George  Taylor,  Pennsylvania,  February  23,  1781. 

Richard  Stockton,  New  Jersey,  February  28,  1781. 

(-’a'sar  Rodney,  Delaware,  1783. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  Rhode  Island,  July  13,  1785. 

William  Whipple,  New  Hampshire,  November  28,  1785. 
Arthur  ^liddlelon,  South  Carolina,  January  1,  1787. 

'I'homas  Stone,  Maryland,  October  5,  1787. 

John  I’enn,  Noilh  Carolina,  September,  1788. 

Thomas  Nelson,  jr.  Virginia,  January  4,  1789. 

Ih-njamin  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  April  17,  1790.' 

Wdliam  Hooper,  North  (kirolina,  October,  1790. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Virginia,  April,  1791. 

Francis  Hopkins,  New  Jersey,  May  8, 1791. 

Lyman  Hall,  Georgia,  1791. 

Roger  Sherman,  Connecticut,  July  23,  1793. 

John  Hancock,  Massachusetts,  Octobers,  1793. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  Virginia,  June  19,  1794. 

John  Wiiherspoon,  New  Jersey,  November,  1794. 

‘Mr.  Lynch  and  his  lady  embarked,  shortly  after  the  declara- 
tion, on  hoanl  a vessel  hound  to  St.  Eusiatia,  and  nothing  more 
i»  known  of  their  fate.  It  is  siiitposed  that  the  vessel  was  lost, 
and  that  all  on  hoard  peri.-hed. 


Abraham  Clark,  New  Jersey,  1794. 

Josiah  Bartlett,  New  Hampshire,  May  19,  1795. 

Samuel  Huntingdon,  Connecticut,  January  5,  1796. 

Carter  Braxton,  Virginia,  October  10,  1797. 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Virginia,  1797. 

Oliver  Wolcott,  Connecticut,  December  1, 1791. 

J.jewis  Morris,  New  York,  January,  1798. 

James  Wilson,  Pennsylvania,  August  28, 1798. 

George  Read,  Delaware,  1798. 

William  Paca,  Maryland,  1799. 

Edward  Rutledge,  South  Carolina,  January  23, 1800. 

Matthew  Thornton,  New  Hampshire,  June  24, 1803. 

Samuel  Adams,  Massachusetts,  October  2, 1803. 

Francis  Lewis,  New  York,  December  30,  1803. 

George  Walton,  Georgia,  February  2,  1804. 

Robert  Morris,  Pennsylvania,  May  8,  1806. 

George  Wythe,  Virginia,  June  6,  1806. 

James  Smith,  Pennsylvania,  1806. 

Thomas  Hayward,  South  Carolina,  March,  1809. 

Samuel  Chase,  Maryland,  June  19,  1811. 

William  Williams,  Connecticut,  August  2,  1811. 

George  Clymer,  Pensylvania,  January  23, 1813. 

Benjamin  Rush,  Pennsylvania,  April  19, 1813. 

Robert  T.  Paine,  Massachusetts,  May  11, 1814. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  Massachusetts,  November  23, 1814. 

Thomas  McKean,  Delaware,  June  24, 1817. 

William  Ellery,  Rhode  Island,  February  15, 1820. 

William  Floyd,  New  York,  August  4, 1821. 

John  Adams,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1826. 

Thomas  Jefferson,  Virginia,  July  4,  1826. 

Charles  Carroll,  Maryland,  November  4, 1832. 

“FIRST  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENTS.” 

More  than  a year  ago  we  noticed  an  allusion  to  the  first 
movements  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  by  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  who  represented  that  “the  in- 
dividual who  first  entered  the  field  of  temperance  efforts,  was 
Little  Turtle,  the  Indian  orator  of  the  Wabash.  In  1802  or  1803, 
he  attended  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  capt. 
Wells  as  his  interpreter,  who  was  afterwards  killed  at  Chicago. 
He  got  a committee  raised  on  a petition  for  the  passage  of  a law 
to  prevent  the  sale  of  whiskey  to  the  Indians.  The  same  efibrt 
was  made  to  the  legislature  of  Ohio,  where  Little  Turtle  made 
an  eloquent  speech,  but  the  law  failed  in  that  state.” 

Little  Turtle  may  have  been  the  pioneer  in  the  west,  in  the 
great  cause  which  now  attracts  so  much  interest,  and  has  be- 
come truly  a national  cause;  but  his  were  by  no  means  the  first 
temperance  movements.  So  far  from  it,  indeed,  the  first  tem- 
perance movements  of  which  we  have  any  account,  were  made 
as  early  as  1668,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Penacook  Indians,  in  which 
year  we  find  a formal  complaint  against  “capt.  Walderne’’  and 
“Peter  Coffin’^  to  the  general  court,  for  “trading  liquors  with 
the  Indians,  fearing  that  thereby  the  Mohawks  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  when  they  were  or  should  be  drunk,  and  kill 
them.” 

Capt.  Richard  Waldron,  having  obtained  license  to  locate  a 
“trucking  house”  at  Penacook,  a white  man  was  killed  by  an 
Indian  in  a fit  of  intoxication.  These  same  chiefs,  TahantOy 
Paucohauntee,  Pehaugan,  Sumkeequaanugh,  Nb6/ioti>,  and  others, 
among  other  matters  depose,  “that  in  or  about  April  or  May  last 
past,  (1668)  when  they  did  heare  that  captain  did  intend  to  sitt 
up  an  house,  and  place  Englishmen  in  it  for  trading,  they,  the 
sayd  examinants  went  to  ye  sayd  captain  Walderne’s  house  at 
Pascataque,  and  intreated  him  not  to  send,  or  suffer  any  liqtiors 
to  he  sent  to  ye  sayd  house,^^  This  entreaty  having  been  disre- 
garded, inasmuch  as  captain  Waldron  did  subsequently  loade 
four  Indians  with  liquors,  “these  sayd  examinants  agayne  (as 
they  say)  went  to  them  with  many  more,  and  intreated  them 
that  they  would  send  noe  more  liquors  to  them,  or  suffer  any  to  be 
sent,  &c.” 

We  also  find  among  these  same  “Penacooke”  papers  (pub- 
lished in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Historical  society)  the  deposition  of  John  Page,  Robb 
Pains,  Thomas  Tarball  and  Joseph  Blond,  in  relation  to  the 
murder  before  mentioned,  wherein  they  represent  that  in 
“goeing  to  Pennacooke”  they  met  some  Indians  belonging 
thereto;  inquired  of  them  “how  and  whether  the  Indians  were 
drunke  when  the  Englishman  was  killed,  and  they  answered  all 
Indians  were  drunke,  or  else  they  had  not  killed  Englishman. 
And  further  we  evidence  Tahan'to,  a Sagamore,  being  afrayd 
that  we  had  brought  liquors  to  sell,  desired  us  if  we  had  any,  that 
we  would  power  it  uppon  the  ground,  for  it  would  makeye Indians 
all  one  Divill!” 

“Little  Turtle  (says  the  Journal  of  Commerce)  drew  some 
striking  features  of  “whiskey  drinking  amongst  bis  people.  He 
pourtrayed  the  Indian  tradings  in  as  strong  colors  as  may  now 
be  drawn  of  the  grocery  keepers,  stripping  the  poor  Indian,  who 
had  a wife  and  children  dependent  on  him,  and  starving  at 
home,  though  stripped  of  his  skins,  his  gun  and  his  shirt.” 

But  the  arguments  of  Little  Turtle  are  all  included  in  the 
brief  and  simple  objection  of  Tahanto.  The  eflect  of  strong 
drink  is  the  same  upon  all;  it  makes  both  white  m.an  and  Indian 
“all  one  divilU’’^  [V.  H.  Statesman. 

USE  OF  THE  EYES. 

From  the  Boston  Daily  .Advertiser. 

The  last  number  of  the  Biblical  Repository  contains  a long 
and  interesting  article,  written  by  Dr.  Edward  Reynolds,  of  this 
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city,  entitled  Hints  to  Students  on  the  Use  of  the  Eyes.  We 
are  prevented,  by  the  length  of  this  article,  from  transferring  it 
to  our  columns:  but,  as  some  of  the  suggestions  contained  in  it 
are  at  variance  with  the  notions  commonly  entertained  upon 
the  subject,  it  may  gratify  our  readers  to  know  the  results  to 
which  the  experience  of  Dr.  Reynolds  has  led  him,  even  unac- 
companied by  his  full  and  various  illustrations.  The  present 
period  is  marked  by  an  unusual  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the 
eye;  and  it  is  generally  believed,  that  a studious  course  of  life 
has  an  almost  necessary  tendency  to  produce  them.  This  is 
declared  by  Dr.  Reynolds  to  be  a mistake;  these  diseases  arise, 
not  from  the  proper,  but  the  extravagant  use  of  the  organ;  in 
other  words,  from  the  abuse  of  it;  in  many  instances,  uncon- 
sciously. One  of  the  most  common  and  least  suspected  causes 
of  weakness  of  sight,  is  the  exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  frequent 
alternations  of  weak  and  strong  light.  In  order  to  avoid  this, 
the  eye  should  never  be  exposed  suddenly  to  a strong  light,  on 
awaking  from  sleep:  the  apartment  selected  for  a study  should 
be  well  lighted,  as  well  by  day  as  in  the  evening;  and  no  per- 
son, who  devotes  the  evening  to  study,  should  previously  sit  for 
any  considerable  time  in  darkness,  with  the  mistaken  view  of 
giving  rest  to  his  eyes.  In  reading  and  writing,  the  eye  should 
have  that  moderate  degree  of  light,  which  produces  distinct  vi- 
sion, unattended  by  any  unpleasant  sensation:  the  light  of  the 
roam  should  be  as  equally  distributed  as  possible,  but  not  re- 
flected nor  concentrated.  The  danger  of  exposure  of  the  eyes 
to  a highly  concentrated  light  is  shewn  by  reference  to  two  cases 
of  incurable  blindness,  in  individuals,  who  watched  the  progress 
of  the  late  solar  eclipse  with  the  naked  eye.  As  respects  the 
quantity  of  light  best  adapted  to  evening  study,  Dr.  Reynolds 
recommends  the  use  of  the  common  Argand  study  lamp  without 
the  dark  shade.  If  any  shade  be  used,  one  of  oiled  paper  is 
preferable  to  the  usual  one  of  ground  glass,  the  light  produced 
by  which  is  too  concentrated.  The  practice  of  wearing  a shade 
before  the  eyes,  in  reading  by  candle  light,  is  pernicious,  be- 
cause, by  keeping  them  in  an  unnatural  state  of  darkness,  it  ex- 
poses them  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  sudden  change  from  a 
weak  light  to  a strong  one;  but  this  habit  is  less  pernicious  than 
that  of  reading  and  writing  by  twilight.  Gazing  at  the  moon  for 
a considerable  time,  or  at  the  lightning,  is  highly  injurious. 
Reading  and  writing  by  a side  light,  should  also  be  avoided;  the 
best  light  is  that,  which  is  sutBcient  for  distinct  vision,  and  which 
falls  over  the  left  shoulder,  in  an  oblique  direction  from  above, 
on  the  book  or  study  table.  Among  the  evil  habits  arising  from 
neglect  of  these  precautions  are  those  of  sitting  with  the  back 
to  the  window,  and  holding  the  book  or  paper  before  the  eyes, 
and  holding  of  a candle  between  the  eye  and  the  book.  Dr. 
Reynolds  also  observes,  on  the  subject  of  light,  that  the  brim  of 
the  hat,  in  summer,  should  be  unfashionable  enough  to  protect 
the  eye  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  burning  sun. 

The  morning  is  the  season  of  the  day  when  the  eyes  can  best 
endure  severe  labor;  but  it  is  unwise  to  go  immediately  from 
the  bed  to  the  study  table.  Much  use  of  them  after  a full  meal 
should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  all  labor  of  study,  which  strains 
the  eyes,  when  the  body  is  in  a heated  condition.  The  strain- 
ing of  the  eyes  by  artificial  evening  light  is  pernicious.  When 
the  student  is  obliged  to  use  them  much  by  candle  light,  he 
should  select  such  reading  or  study,  as  is  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  great  mental  efifort.  Writing,  when  it  is  not  at- 
tended with  much  intellectual  exertion,  is  preferable  to  reading. 
Among  the  preservatives  of  the  sight,  the  enjoyment  of  free, 
pure  air — daily  and  regular  exercise— the  arrangement  of  the 
dress  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  the  circulation — 
strict  temperance — a proper  quantity  of  sleep — and  a sufficient 
amount  of  use  or  action  of  the  eyes — are  enumerated  as  the 
most  important.  When  the  signs  of  an  improper  use  of  them 
are  experienced,  they  should  be  allowed  a season  of  repose, 
which  is  better  accomplished  by  a change,  than  a cessation  of 
labor.  Simple  washing  with  the  hand  in  cold  water,  is,  in  ge- 
neral, the  best  means  of  strengthening  the  eyes.  There  are 
some  prevalent  habits  among  studious  men,  by  which  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  injured.  Among  them,  is  the  practice  of  rubbing 
them  on  awakening  from  sleep— tlie  exposure  of  them  to  strong 
currents  of  wind — of  reading  when  the  body  is  in  a recumbent 
position — of  using  them  too  early  after  the  system  has  been  af- 
fected by  severe  disease — of  employing  them  in  the  examination 
of  very  minute  objects — of  using  tobacco,  which  afiTects  the 
nerve  of  the  eye,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  system — and  of 
habitually  wearing  green  glasses,  which  increase  the  weakness 
they  are  intended  to  relieve.  The  use  of  eye  waters  should  be 
avoided,  at  least  of  any  stronger  than  good  river  water. 

There  are  some  other  subjects  treated  in  this  article,  among 
which  are  the  signs  wlsich  determine  the  time  when  the  use  of 
spectacles  is  attended  with  advantage,  and  an  examination  of 
the  question,  whether  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  type  affect  the 
eyes  injuriously,  to  which  we  have  room  at  present  only  to  al- 
lude. The  above  is  quite  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  contents 
of  the  article,  but  we  have  thought  that,  even  in  this  form,  a 
view  of  it  might  be  agreeable  to  our  readers. 

[Boston  Patriot  and  Daily  Advertiser. 

“THE  WONDERS  OF  THE  DEEP,” 

WITH  “fish  stories.” 

Having  no  present  pressure  of  urgent  matter  upon  us,  we  take 
an  opportunity  to  give  a little  more  variety  to  the  contents  of 
our  pages,  and  offer  a few  interesting  articles  concerning  the 
“wonders  of  the  deep.” 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SEA-SERPENT. 

From  the  Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  of  July  9. 

The  earliest  account  of  an  animal  of  this  general  description 
is  furnished  by  Pantoppidou,  bishop  of  Bergen,  in  Norway,  and 
author  of  an  old  natural  history,  in  the  first  editions  of  which  is  a 
picture  of  the  serpent.  This  gives  him  a mane — an  appearance 
doubtless  caused  by  his  rapid  motion  through  the  water.  He  says, 
it  lay  on  the  water,  when  it  was  calm;  and  when  it  moved, 
parts  of  the  back  were  to  be  seen  in  the  line  of  the  head.  The 
color  was  dark  brown,  variegated  with  light  spots  or  streaks. 
The  animal  appeared  regularly  many  years  off  the  manor  of 
Nordland,  in  July  and  August,  where  all  the  inhabitants  were  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  him,  though  the  bishop  doubted  the 
whole  story  for  a long  time.  He  represents  the  length  to  have  been 
600  feet,  and  the  size  that  of  two  hogsheads! — a statement  w’hich 
furnishes  rather  curious  food  for  discussion.  It  was  at  least  an 
immense  exaggeration  of  the  ignorant  peasants  and  fishermen. 

The  bishop  also  cites  a letter,  dated  1751,  from  a captain  in 
the  Swedish  navy,  De  Ferry,  relating  to  a snake  seen  by  him 
near  Molde,  on  a calm  hot  day  in  August,  1746.  He  fired  at  it, 
on  which  it  immediately  sunk.  Observing  the  water  to  be  red, 
he  supposed  he  had  wounded  it.  The  head,  he  relates,  was 
like  that  of  a. horse — and  a grayish  color — the  mouth  was  quite 
black  and  very  large.  He  also  mentions  the  brigh  maine.  The 
eyes  were  black,  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  thick  folds, 
about  six  feet  distance  from  one  another.  This  letter  was  sworn 
to  before  the  Bergen  magistrates. 

In  1804,  Alden  Bradford,  esq.  then  of  Maine,  addressed  a let- 
ter to  J.  G.  Adams,  then  secretary  of  the  American  academy, 
transmitting  documents  to  shew  that  a large  sea  serpent  had 
been  seen  in  and  about  Penobscot  bay.  The  academy  laid  them 
aside,  and  they  first  appeared  in  Silliman’s  Journal,  in  1820. 
One  was  a letter  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Sullivan,  Me. 
dated  August,  1803;  and  another  was  dated  August,  1804.  The 
animal  was  seen  by  Mr.  Cummings,  his  wife,  daughter,  and 
another  lady,  as  they  were  on  their  passage  to  Belfast,  between 
Cape  Rosol  and  Long  Island.  It  was  in  the  month  of  July;  the 
sea  was  calm;  there  was  very  little  wind;  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  serpent  was  near  Long  Island.  Mr.  C.  supposed  it 
to  be  a large  shoal  of  fish,  with  a seal  at  one  end  of  it;  but  he 
wondered  the  seal  should  raise  out  of  the  water  so  much  higher 
than  usual;  as  he  drew  near,  they  discovered  the  whole  appear- 
ance to  be  one  animal  in  the  form  of  a serpent.  He  had  not  the  ho- 
rizontal, but  an  ascending  and  descending  serpentine  motion.  This 
account  also  refers  to  the  description  given  by  other  persons  of 
similar  animals. 

A letter  of  March,  1781,  from  captain  Little  of  our  navy,  to  Mr. 
Bradford,  states  that  in  May,  1780,  as  he  was  lying  in  Broad 
bay,  (Penobscot),  in  a public  armed  ship,  he  discovered  at  sun- 
rise, a large  serpent  coming  down  the  bay  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  The  cutter  was  manned  and  armed;  he  went  himself 
in  the  boat;  and  when  within  100  feet  of  the  serpent,  the  ma- 
riners were  ordered  to  fire  on  him;  but  before  they  could  make 
ready,  he  plunged  into  the  water.  He  was  not  less  than  45  to 
50  feet  long;  the  largest  diameter  of  his  body  was  supposed  to  be 
15  inches;  and  his  head,  nearly  the  size  of  that  of  a man,  he 
carried  four  or  five  feet  out  of  water.  He  wore  every  appear- 
ance of  a black  snake.  He  was  afterwards  pursued,  but  they 
never  came  nearer  to  him  than  a quarter  of  a mile.  A Mr.  Jo- 
seph Kent,  of  Marshfield,  says  captain  Little,  saw  a like  animal 
at  the  same  place  in  the  year  1751,  which  was  longer  and  larger 
than  the  main  boom  of  his  sloop,  of  85  tons.  He  observed  him 
within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  the  vessel. 

The  declaration  of  Eleazer  Crabtree  is  then  given,  who  lived 
at  Fox  Island,  in  the  bay  of  Penobscot,  in  the  year  1777  and  1778. 
He  had  frequently  heard  of  a seamonster  frequenting  the  waters 
near  the  shore;  and  doubting  the  fact,  he  went  down  one  day 
upon  receiving  information  from  a neighbor,  that  he  was  then 
in  the  sea  near  his  house.  He  saw  a large  animal  in  the  form 
of  a snake,  lying  almost  motionless  in  the  water,  about  500  feet 
from  the  bank  where  he  stood.  His  head  was  about  four  feet 
above  the  surface;  he  appeared  a hundred  feet  long;  and  he  sup- 
posed him  to  be  three  feet  in  diameter.  Many  other  inhabitants, 
upon  w'hose  veracity  he  could  depend,  had  also  declared  to  him 
that  at  other  times  they  had  seen  such  an  animal. 

A letter  from  “captain  Crabtree”  (probably  the  same  person 
as  above),  was  published  in  the  papers  of  1793,  relating  to  a 
snake,  about  60  feet  long,  which  he  saw  near  Mt.  Desert,  in 
June  of  that  year. 

In  a letter  of  1817,  from  the  rev.  Mr.  Jenks  of  this  city  to  the 
hon.  judge  Davis,  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cummings, 
that  the  British  saw  the  animal  in  their  expedition  to  Bagaduce, 
(New  Castine),  and  that  various  other  persons  at  different  times 
have  beheld  him. 

In  June,  1815,  the  serpent  w'as  seen  off  Plymouth,  Mr.  Fin- 
ney, a respectable  old  whaleman,  deposed  on  oath,  that  at  first 
it  showed  a length  of  about  thirty  feet;  but  in  turning,  about  half 
a mile  off,  it  displayed  at  least  one  hundred  feet.  It  afterwards 
came  nearer,  when  it  stopped  and  lay  entirely  motionless  on  the 
surface  for  five  minutes,  or  more.  The  appearance  was  like  a 
string  of  buoys— thirty  or  forty  of  which,  of  about  the  size  of  a 
barrel,  were  exhibited.  He  was  seen  by  Finney  and  others 
again  soon  after. 

In  August,  1817,  he  frequently  visited  Gloucester.  Those  per- 
sons, who  saw  60,  70  or  90  feet  of  his  length  all  mention  his 
joints,  rings,  bunches  or  swells;  and  one  gentleman  in  parti- 
cular, who  saw  him  laying  still,  observed  these  bunches  very 
distinctly,  about  one  foot  in  height,  upon  his  back.  Gapt.  Tap- 
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n:in,  and  two  of  his  crew,  on  board  llie  Laura,  of  Nevvlmryport, 
aaw  liis  head  within  30  or  50  feet,  and  described  it  with  minute- 
ness. It  was  formed  like  that  of  a serpent’s;  liis  tongue  was 
thrust  out,  and  appeared  about  two  feet  in  length;  this  lie.raised 
several  times  over  his  liead,  and  then  let  it  fall  again;  it  was  of 
a light  brown  color,  and  the  end  of  it  resembled  a harpoon. -- 
The  eye  was  like  that  of  an  o.v,  and  there  aiipeared  to  be  a small 
bunch  over  it  on  each  side  of  his  head.  'I’he  animal  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  disturbed  by  the  vessel,  and  bis  motion  was  much 
swifter  than  thatof  any  whale,  lie  was  certified  also  to  have 
been  seen  by  Heverly,  Salem  and  oilier  manners.  A horse- 
mackerel  was  taken  by  a Hoston  party,  which  cast  some  redi- 
cule  on  the  believers  in  the  real  serpent. 

The  most  distinct  alfidavits  were  made  in  1818,  by  the  most 
creditable  witnesses,  of  his  a(ipearance  oil’  Cape  Ann  and  we 
may  name  especially  those  published  in  the  Hallowell  Gazette 
and  Advocate.  ^ , 

The  Centinel  of  August  28,  1819,  contains  a long  statement  of 
a similar  spectacle  from  Samuel  Cabot,  addressed  to  col.  1.  H. 
Perkins.  A letter  from  Marshall  Prince  to  judge  Davis,  to  the 
same  effect,  also  appeared,  and  another  Irom  the  hon.  J.  1 . Aus- 
tin. Mr.  Prince  saw  him  at  Nahant.  He  says:  “His  head  appear- 
ed about  three  feet  out  of  water.  I counted  13  bunches  ori  his 
back— my  family  thought  there  were  15.  He  crossed  three  times 
at  a moderate  rate  across  the  bay,  but  so  fleet  as  to  occasion  a 
foam  in  the  water.  My  family  and  self,  who  were  in  a carnage, 
judged  that  he  was  from  50  and  not  more  than  60  feet  in  length. 
As°he  swam  uji  the  bay,  we  and  the  other  spectators  moved  on 
and  kept  nearly  abreast  of  him.  I had  seven  distinct  views  of 
him  from  the  long  beach,  and  at  some  of  them  the  animal  was 
not  more  than  100  yards  distant.  On  passing  the  second  beach, 
wc  were  again  gratified  beyond  even  what  we  saw  in  the  other 
bay,  which  I concluded  he  had  left  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  boats  in  the  offing  in  pursuit  of  him.”  The  Evening  Ga- 
zette furnished  some  additional  documtyits  authenticated  by  Mr. 
Bradford.  , i,  i 

We  will  add  to  this  history  a paragraph  from  the  Kennebunk 
Gazette  of  July,  1830:  “The  coast  in  our  immediate  vicinity 

has  at  last  received  a visit  from  the  fair  famed  sea  sepent.  He 
was  seen  by  three  men,  who  w’ere  fishing  a few  miles  distant 
from  the  shore,  on  Thursday  afternoon  last.  Two  of  the  men 
were  so  much  alarmed  at  his  nearness  to  the  boat,  that  they 
went  below.  The  third,  however,  Mr.  Gooch,  a man  whose 
statements  can  be  relied  on,  remained  on  deck  and  returned 
the  glances  of  his  serpentship  for  a considerable  length  of  time. 
He  gives  the  following  account  of  the  interview:  The  fish  was 
first  seen  a short  distance  from  them,  and  shortly  after  he  turn- 
ed about  and  came  within  six  feet  of  the  boat,  when  he  raised 
his  head  about  four  feet  from  the  water,  and  looked  directly 
into  the  boat,  and  so  remained  for  several  minutes.  Mr.  Gooch 
noticed  him  attentively,  and  thinks  he  was  sixty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  six  in  circumference,”  &c. 

The  reader  will  find  further  details  in  Gray  and  Bowen’s  edi- 
tion of  Buffon.  We  are  free  to  say  that  they  leave  little  doubt 
on  our  own  mind  of  the  existenee  of  a sea  serpent.  For  the 
present  our  belief  must  he  singular.  The  recent  additions  to 
the  story  remain  to  be  discussed. 

From  the  Boston  Centinel  of  July  9. 

A party  of  80  to  100  ladies  and  gentlemen  embarked  yester- 
day morning  in  the  steamer  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  an  excursion  in  the  lower  harbor,  with  the  expectation  of 
getting  a view  of  his  serpentine  majesty.  About  12  o’clock, 
when  the  steamboat  was  half  way  between  Nahant  and  the 
tiraves,  the  monster  was  seen  approaching.  A number  of  gen- 
tlemen took  the  small  boat  and  made  directly  for  it,  but  un- 
fortunately did  not  run  upon  the  animal  as  was  intended,  ow- 
ing to  a little  mismanagement  in  rowing.  The  serpent  came 
within  an  oar’s  length  of  the  boat,  and  without  appearing  at  all 
alarmed  or  uneasy,  took  a slight  curve  towards  the  steamboat, 
passed  under  her  stern  within  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. We  understand  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  in  the 
small  boat  that  he  might  easily  have  been  struck,  but  unfortu- 
nately there  was  no  harpoon  on  board.  At  this  time  his  motion 
was  not  undulating  as  has  sometimes  been  stated,  but  rather 
like  the  moviunent  of  an  cel  or  common  water  snake.  It  has 
been  reported  that  there  have  been  three  or  more  of  these  strange 
creatures  seen  lately,  one  of  which  is  suiiposcd  to  be  150  feet 
long.  The  one  seen  yesterday,  was  from  60  to  70  feet  in  length. 
We  would  recommend  some  of  our  sporting  friends  who  are 
ekilled  in  the  management  of  a whale  boat,  and  use  of  the  har- 
poon, to  make  an  attempt  upon  tlie  liberty  of  this  marine  mon- 
ster, and  there  is  but  little  doubt  he  might  be  taken. 

The  foregoing  account  is  furnished  by  a gentleman  who  was 
one  of  the  passengers,  and  had  a good  opportunity  to  see  the 
serpent  from  the  small  boat,  and  whose  certificate  is  annexed. 
This  statement  in  its  material  bearings  is  also  corroborated  by 
several  othi-r  gentlemen  with  whom  we'  have  conversed,  who 
were  on  board  tin;  steamer.  The  excursion  of  yesterday,  has 
afforded  a much  better  opportunity  of  seeing  this  strange  ani- 
mal, than  has  occurred  for  years,  and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  statements  that  have  heen  made  at  dif- 
ferent times  by  great  numbers  of  persons  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  since  a monster  of  this  description  was  first  announced 
in  our  waters,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  appearance  of 
« marine  animal  of  this  description,  would  bn  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, if  so  many  witnesses  should  be  so  grossly  deceived,  as 
would  he  the  case,  if  no  such  aniiuHl  had  appeared.  One  or 
the  other  of  these  extraordinary  difficulties  is  presented  for  the 


belief  of  the  public,  and  we  are  of  opinirtn  thkt  it  Would  riot 
require  so  great  a stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  such  an  enormous  sea  serpent,  as  to  believe  that  so  many 
persons  could  be  so  greatly  deceived.  We  learn  that  a gentle- 
man fired  at  him  with  a musket  from  the  steamer,  but  withoa- 
effect.  The  shot  was  given  before  he  had  approached  so  near 
the  steamer  as  he  did  a few  minutes  afterw'ards.  The  first 
thing  that  attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  were  in  the 
steamer,  was  a peculiar  appearance  in  the  water  at  a distance 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  a shoal  of  small  fish  that  he  was 
apparently  pursuing.  Three  distinct  appearances  of  this  kind 
were  observed  at  the  same  time  afar  off,  and  the  steamer  made 
I'nr  one  of  them,  in  pursuit  of  which  the  serpent  appeared  to  be. 

It  is  therefore  inferred  by  some  of  the  passengers  that  there  are 
three  of  the  strange  animals,  as  has  been  before  stated. 

We  the  undersigned,  passengers  on  board  the  steamboat  Con- 
necticut, do  hereby  testify  that  we  were  in  the  small  boat  which 
put  off  from  the  steamboat,  and  approached  within  ten  feet  of  a 
sea  monster,  which  passed  under  our  bow  at  a very  rapid  rate. 
As  near  as  we  can  judge  from  the  view  we  had  of  him,  his  head 
resembled  that  of  a pickerel.  His  head  only  appeared  on  the 
surface;  as  to  the  length  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
The  motion  was  not  like  that  of  the  porpoise,  but  lesembled 
that  of  a common«nake. 

Benjamin  H.  Norton,  James  W.  Hale,  William  Tewksbury, 
jr.  Samuel  S.  Williams,  George  W.  Proctor,  passengers. 

Thomas  Purcell,  James  Gahagan,  oarsmen. 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer,  in  reference  to  the  late  reports  re- 
specting sea  serpents  seen  in  Boston  bay,  says — 

“If  the  object  or  objects  seen  were  not  a shoal  of  porpoises, 
a regiment  of  horse-mackerel,  or  an  Indian  file  of  swordfish  ra- 
pidly circumnavigating  a certain  space  inclosing  their  intended 
prey,  as  is  their  wont,  then  possibly  there  may  have  been  upon 
the  premises  a quarter  of  a mile  of  sea-snake,  coiled  like  a 
cable,  in  the  condition  represented.  At  all  events  the  news 
came  so  credibly  attested,  that  quite  an  excitement  agitated 
some  of  our  veteran  harpooners — and  a proposal  to  go  and  take 
him,  nolens  volens,  was  started  yesterday  'with  what  success 
we  have  not  yet  learned.  Should  the  enterprise  be  actually  un- 
dertaken, we  shall  soon  put  his  marine  majesty  in  a pickle 
somewhat  less  congenial  to  his  feelings  than  that  of  “the  salt 
sea  ocean.” 

THE  SEA  ELEPHANT. 

From  capt.  Fanning’s  voyages,  lately  published  at  New  York. 
These  amphibious  animals,  at  the  proper  season,  come  up  out 
of  the  sea  in  various  numbers  at  a time,  and  on  reaching  the 
beach,  lay  in  rows  along  the  same,  such  being  what  are  tech- 
nically called  rookeries,  though  some  contain  many  more  than 
others.  The  full  aged  males  alone  have  the  proboscis,  and  some 
of  these  are  truly  enormous  animals,  varying  from  twelve  to 
twenty-four  feet  in  length,  and  with  a proportionate  height  and 
breadth.  The  females,  at  this  season,  come  on  shore  to  shed 
their  coat  (as  do  also  the  males)  and  bring  forth  their  young; 
they  have  generally  one,  sometimes  two,  never  more  at  a birth, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  even' at  full  age,  do  they  attain  over  half  the 
size  and  dimensions  of  the  male. 

On  land,  the  elephant  is  a very  loggy  (a  sea  term,  meaning 
heavy  in  their  movements)  animal,  and  except  among  them- 
selves, or  in  their  own  defence,  never  make  battle.  They  are 
taken  for  their  oil  and  tongues,  which  are  considered  a delicious 
dish  and  more  luscious  than  neat’s  tongue.  When  first  comings 
to  their  favorite  shore,  (a  sandy  or  pebly  beach)  the  animal  is 
exceedingly  plump,  and  very  fat,  the  full  grown  generally  yield- 
ing about  three  barrels  of  oil;  but  in  a few  weeks  it  falls  away, 
becomes  lank  and  poor,  and  by  the  timfe  to  go  ofi'  comes  about, 
would  not  give  above  half  that  quantity. 

In  taking  the  younger,  a club  is  commonly  used,  and  for  the 
old  ones,  a lance;  yet  in  order  to  overcome  the  largest  bulls,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  a musket  loaded  with  a brace  of  balls;  with 
this,  advancing  in  front  of  the  animal,  to  within  a few  paces, 
they  will  rise  on  the  fore  legs  or  flippers;  and  at  the  same  time 
the  mouth  opens  widely  to  send  forth  one  of  their  loud  roars; 
this  is  the  moment  to  discharge  the  balls  through  the  roof  of  the 
upper  jaw  into  the  brains,  whereupon  the  creature  falls  forward, 
either  killed,  or  so  much  stunned,  as  to  give  the  sealer  sufficient 
time  to  complete  its  destruction  with  the  lance.  They  are  fre- 
quently discovered  sleeping,  in  which  case  the  muzzle  of  the 
()iece  is  held  elose  to  the  head,  and  discharged  into  the  brain. 
The  loudest  noise  will  not  awaken  these  animals  when  sleep- 
ing; as  it  is  not  unusual,  though  it  may  appear  singular,  for  the 
hunter  to  go  on  and  shoot  one  without  awakening  those  along- 
side of  it,  and  in  this  way  proceed  through  the  whole  rookery, 
shooting  and  lancing  as  many  as  are  wanted.  The  quantity  of 
blood  in  these  animals  is  really  astonishing,  exceeding,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  author,  double  the  quantity  found  in  a bullock  of 
the  same  weight;  when  killed,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  blub- 
ber or  fat,  with  its  skin,  is  cut  into  strips  of  from  five  to  ten 
inches  in  width,  according  to  the  animal’s  size;  and  thus  cut 
from  head  to  tail,  torn  from  the  carc.ase  and  separated  from  the 
lean  flesh,  are  then  washed  clear  of  the  blood  and  taken  to  a 
mincing  table,  where  the  skin  is  taken  off,  while  the  blubber, 
after  being  cut  into  pieces  about  two  inches  or  less  in  size,  is 
thrown  into  a kettle  and  tried  out:  the  oil  thus  produced  being 
put  into  casks,  the  scraps  always  furnishing  plenty  of  fuel  for 
the  try  kettle;  a new  cask  after  being  filled  with  the  boiling  oil 
is  then  started  and  coopered,  necessarily,  from  not  being  fully 
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shrunk,  requiring  to  be  filled  again  with  the  boiling  oil,  and  even 
the  third  time,  if  it  has  not  done  shrinking  after  the  second  fill- 
ing, whicli  can  easily  be  discovered;  this  course  being  particu- 
larly attended  to,  it  may  finally  be  coopered  and  stowed  away 
in  the  ship’s  hold,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  hose,  and  will  remain 
tight  for  the  voyage,  in  all  climes,  nor  require  wetting  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  lose  a gill  of  oil  of  shrinkage.  This  it  is  pre- 
sumed would  be  the  case  as  to  the  casks  with  sperm  or  other 
oils;  the  author  is  also  of  opinion  that  without  this  careful  me- 
thod, a much  greater  loss  will  take  place  from  leakage  than  is 
experienced  by  this  process  of  shrinking  the  casks  with  the  boil- 
ing oil,  even  though  the  casks  are  frequently  wet,  to  do  which 
in  a ship’s  hold  at  sea,  in  any  weather,  is  always  an  unpleasant 
job,  and  requires  a vast  deal  of  labor.  In  the  maws  of  the  sea 
elephant,  a quantity  of  gravel  or  sand  is  generally  found. 

THE  SWORD  FISH. 

From  the  Nantucket  Inquirer. 

It  is  not  commonly  known  by  dwellers  in  metropolitan  cities 
and  other  remote  regions,  that  the  swordfish,  the  natural  enemy 
of  the  whale,  is  often  taken  in  this  vicinity,  and  that  its  flesh  is 
held  in  such  great  estimation  by  piscivorous  epicures,  that  it  al- 
ways commands  a high  price  in  our  fish  market.  To  those  who 
delight  in  devouring  the  inhabitants  of  the  deep,  a slice  of  this 
formidable  sea-warrior  afl’ords  a meal  of  great  delicacy.  In 
shape,  the  swordfish  is  nearly  cylindrical,  handsomely  tapering 
from  the  head  downwards,  and  terminating  in  a wide  scolloped 
tail,  in  which,  as  in  Samson’s  hair,  lies  its  chief  strength.  It 
has  a black  and  shining  skin,  without  scales,  similar  to  that  ot 
the  spermaceti  whale.  They  are  commonly  from  10  to  15  feet 
in  length,  weighing  from  200  to  500  lbs.  The  sword,  as  it  is 
called,  or  bone,  projecting  horizontally  from  the  head,  is  the 
principal  instrument  which  it  employs,  either  as  a weapon  of 
attack,  or  as  a means  of  procuring  food.  This  “sword”  is  ex- 
tremely hard.  With  a rough,  grating  surfaofi,  some  4 to  6 feet 
long,  5 or  6 inches  wide,  two-edged,  and  through  the  centre 
about  two  inches  in  thickness.  This  weapon  seems  to  answer 
the  purpose  of  the  swordfish,  as  cleverly  as  the  trunk  of  the 
elephant  subserves  the  convenience  of  that  sagacious  animal. 

Instances  are  quite  common,  of  whales  being  found  wounded 
on  the  under  side,  doubtless  by  this  instrument;  and  whale  ships 
have  frequently  been  attacked  in  like  manner.  We  have  seen 
a plank  taken  from  the  bottom  of  a whaler,  through  which  the 
sword  of  one  of  these  fish  had  penetrated,  leaving  nearly  a foot 
inside  the  vessel,  and  twice  that  length  outside.  Unable  to 
withdraw  it,  the  weapon  of  course  became  forfeit,  and  the  head 
of  the  adventurous  assailant  must  have  experienced  much  pain 
in  partin"  with  it — for  it  was  found  broken  off  near  its  junction 
with  the”  skull.  So  tightly  did  it  remain  in  the  wood,  that  no 
perceptible  leak  occurred  in  consequence,  though  the  ship  must 
have  had  still  a considerable  portion  of  her  voyage  to  accom- 
plish. From  this  fact,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  tremen- 
dous force  exerted  by  the  swordfish,  by  means  of  his  peculiarly 
formed  tail,  when  ascending  in  a perpendicular  direction 
through  the  water. 

Of  the  habits  of  this  fish,  very  little  has  hitherto  been  known. 
An  experienced  fisherman  has  lately  stated  to  us  some  facts  in 
the  premises,  with  which  we  were  much  interested.  They  live 
upon  mackerel,  or  any  smaller  fish  which  swim  in  shoals— ob- 
taining their  prey  in  a most  singular  manner.  Commencing 
their  pursuit  in  aroundabout  style,  like  some  cunning  logicians, 
they  take  a wide  circuit,  gradually  lessening  the  periphery  of 
their  circumnavigation,  and  increasing  their  speed,  until  the 
numerous  objects  of  their  appetite  are  huddled  into  a close 
mass— when  the  pursuer  bolts  for  the  centre,  sinking  a mo- 
ment, then  coming  up  swiftly,  sword  first,  and  commonly  trans- 
fixing three  or  four  victims.  Some  species  of  whales,  we  be- 
lieve, are  in  the  habit  of  surrounding  their  prey  in  the  same 
manner.  After  the  swordfish  has  secured  one  or  more  of  the 
smaller  fry,  in  the  mode  above  related,  he  may  be  seen  with  his 
head  partly  above  water,  leisurely  thrashing  his  prize  about,  as 
it  were  in  play,  until  the  victim  is  torn  in  pieces,  when,  and  not 
before,  he  sets  about  devouring  it  secundum  artem.  In  almost 
every  other  respect  this  fish  appears  to  evince  but  very  little  sa- 
gacity. It  must  indeed  be  a stupid  exploit  to  stick  one’s  horn 
through  a ship’s  bottom,  without  the  power  of  extraction— and 
the  sluggish  indifference  with  which  they  regard  the  harpoons 
and  lances  employed  against  their  own  lives— often  coming  as 
it  were  voluntarily,  to  receive  a second  or  third  wound,  instead 
of  going  ofl’at  full  speed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  argues  no  sort 
of  discretion. 

When  these  fish  are  brought  to  market,  they  are  cut  into 
transverse  slices,  of  the  ordinary  thickness  of  a beefsteak — and 
cooked  after  any  of  the  divers  fashions  applicable  to  any  other 
fish.  There  is  less  bone  in  the  body  of  the  swordfish  than  in 
the  hallibut— the  back  bone,  or  rather  centre  bone  running 
through  without  branches  or  ribs,  from  stem  to  stern,  like  the 
wick  of  a candle.  Their  eyes  are  much  larger  than  those  of  the 
largest  whales.  We  have  seen  them,  when  stripped  of  the  ex- 
ternal coat,  big  enough  to  fill  a tea  cup.  When  first  taken  from 
the  head,  they  may  be  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a power- 
ful burning  glass.  With  a swordfish’s  eye  we  once  set  fire  to  a 
cigar  in  less  than  half  the  time  usually  required  to  perform  that 
operation  by  means  of  a common  glass  lens. 

•One  of  these  gigantic  warriors  of  the  deep  was  captured  on 
Saturday  last,  on  the  south  shore  of  our  island,  in  a manner 
somewhat  remarkable.  He  had  probably  given  chase  to  some 
straggling  bluefish  or  scuppaug  (pauggy,  as  the  New  Yorkers 
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call  them)  which  instinctively  fled  towards  shoal  water,  where 
the  pursuer  got  aground;  when  the  surf  rolled  him  further  up 
the  strand,  subjecting  his  head  and  fins  to  exposure  in  another 
element.  In  this  situation  he  was  discovered  by  two  females  in 
a calash  from  Siasconset.  It  certainly  required  some  nerve  to 
attack  a monster  of  his  dimensions,  grovelling  and  floundering 
just  within  his  native  brine:  and  the  elder  of  the  two  felt  rather 
disinclined  to  engage  in  such  sport.  But  the  younger  went 
manfully  to  the  scratch,  and  her  companion  followed.  They 
took  him  by  the  horn,  and  by  the  dorsal— but  he  wouldn’t  stay 
taken,  in  that  ignoble  style.  At  length,  after  tugging  and  strug- 
gling for  half  an  hour — the  tumbling  billows  the  only  witnesses, 
to  see  fair  play,  and  clear  the  ring— all  tlie  parties  being  alter- 
nately half  in  and  half  out  of  water — the  amphibious  combat 
terminated  in  favor  of  the  assailants.  Swordfish  had  unluckily 
got  canted  sidewise,  just  as  one  of  his  antagonists  was  advising 
an  abandonment  of  the  battle-ground;  but  the  younger  of  the 
fair  amazons,  vowed  she’d  cut  his  throat  first — and  seizing  this 
auspicious  moment,  she  plunged  into  his  gullet  the  deadly  wea- 
pon— her  scissors!  It  was  all  she  could  do  for  the  glory  of  the 
conquered!  So  leaving  him  with  an  awful  gash  in  the  thorax, 
writhing  upon  the  beach,  the  victors  trudged  half  a mile  to  the 
nearest  farm  house,  where  they  procured  more  eflective  imple- 
ments, and  returning,  finished  their  work,  by  decapitating  the 
prostrate  sea-dragoon,  chopping  him  into  portable  sections,  and. 
sending  about  half  “the  spoils”— upwards  of  two  hundred 
w’eight — to  market.  When  the  women  first  told  the  story  of 
their  having  taken  this  prize,  they  were  asked  if  they  felt  sure 
that  the  fish  was  not  already  dead  when  discovered?  One  of 
them  replied,  “I  guess  you  wouldn’t  ha’  thought  so,  if  you’d  ha’ 
seen  the  sand  fly.”  “Well,”  added  the  inquirer,  “none  would 
have  attempted  to  secure  so  huge  a subject,  with  just  such  a 
weapon,  except  a woman,  or  an  editor .” 

— 

MEHEMET  ALI  AND  HIS  SON. 

It  is  natural  to  the  human  character  that  a desire  should  exist 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  personal  history,  habits,  and 
domestic  affairs  of  those  who  have  been  instrumental  in  achiev- 
ing great  events.  To  gratify  that  curiosity,  we  subjoin  two 
articles  from  British  periodicals  of  the  last  month — the  first  re- 
lating to  Ibrahim  pacha,  the  conqueror  of  Syria,  from  the  New 
Monthly,  and  the  other,  describing  the  amusements  of  his  re- 
puted father,  Mohammed  (or  Mehemet)  Ali,  pacha  of  Egypt. 
They  are  written  with  spirit  and  elegance,  and  we  presume  with 
fidelity: 

AMUSEMENTS  OF  THE  PACHA  OF  EGYPT. 

“Sans  un  petit  brise  d’amour. 

On  s’ennuie  meme  a la  cour.” 

The  approach  to  the  ancient  city  of  Grand  Cairo  is  enchant- 
ing; contrasted  with  the  barren  sands  of  Alexandria,  it  appears 
a terrestrial  p-aradise,  and  the  eye  of  the  traveller  rests  with  de- 
light on  the  broad  majestic  hills,  its  verdant  fields,  and  their 
groves  of  graceful  palpis  and  sycamores. 

The  city  itself  is  a most  miserable  place,  and  although  con- 
taining a population  of  three  hundred  thousand  souls,  does  not 
possess  a single  street  that  in  Europe  would  be  deemed  worthy 
of  that  appellation.  Most  of  the  public  buildings,  and  even  some 
mosques  of  great  magnificence  are  situated  in  mere  lanes,  while 
the  dirt  and  rubbish  with  which  they  are  encumbered  render 
walking  almost  impossible.  What  most  surprise  the  European 
at  Cairo  are  the  singular  contrasts  it  every  moment  presents  to 
his  view,  and  the  opposition  in  the  manners,  costumes,  garb, 
and  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  to  every  thing  similar  in  hia 
own  country. 

The  pacha  resides  in  the  citadel.  The  new  palace  that  he  has 
constructed  is  unquestionably  the  most  splendid  in  the  Turkish 
empire;  its  internal  decorations  combine  the  magnificence  of  the 
east  with  the  classical  taste  of  the  west — the  talents  of  some  of 
the  first  artistes  from  both  quarters  having  been  employed  in  its 
embellishment. 

The  only  objects  worth  seeing  in  the  vicinity  of  Cairo,  though 
very  different  in  their  nature,  are — 1st,  The  ancient  sepulchres 
of  the  caliphs,  which  by  good  judges  are  considered  as  the  pur- 
est specimens  of  Saracenic  architecture;  their  elegant  domes 
peering  above  the  groves  of  cypresses,  and  glittering  in  the  sun, 
produce  a magical  effect.  2nd,  The  shabra,  the  favorite  palace 
of  Mohammed  Ali,  about  three  miles  from  Cairo,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  The  palace  itself  is  small,  but  the  gardens  are  vast 
and  magnificent.  In  the  middle  of  an  orange  grove  is  a kiosque, 
one  of  the  most  elegant  and  fantastic  creations  that,  even  in  the 
east,  the  eye  can  light  on.  Ascending  by  a magnificent  flight  of 
marble  steps,  you  enter  a beautiful  portico;  when  this  portico  is 
past  a beautiful  quadrangular  colonnade  of  white  marble  is  dis- 
covered, surrounding  a piece  of  water  upon  which  there  are  two 
or  three  barges,  gilded  in  the  most  costly  manner,  and  attached 
by  silken  cables  to  the  columns.  A highly  ornamented  balus- 
trade surrounds  the  whole,  from  which  several  flights  of  steps 
lead  down  to  the  water,  guarded  by  statues  of  crocodiles,  of 
colossal  dimensions.  Off  this  colonnade  are  several  splendid 
apartments,  the  entrance  to  which  is  concealed  by  purple  cur- 
tains of  silk  and  gold,  th.it  beautifully  contrast  with  the  dazzling 
whiteness  of  the  marble  columns. 

It  is  here  that  the  pacha  comes  to  repose  from  the  toils  of  the 
divan,  and  to  recreate  among  his  women.  Happy  the  Circas- 
sians who  are  admitted  to  the  kiosque — it  is  considered  as  the 
highest  mark  of  favor  that  their  haughty  master  can  show  them. 
The  pacha  takes  great  delight  in  rowing  them  about  the  piece  of 
water,  and,  on  reaching  the  middle  he  upsets  the  bark,  lightly 
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clad  in  a calico  caflan  and  a juba.  He  has  no  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing the  colonnade  by  swimming,  where  he  throws  himself  on  a 
heap  of  luxurious  cushions  spread  for  his  reception,  and  con- 
templates the  scene  with  an  air  of  mock  gravity,  while  Uie  black 
eunuchs  are  seen  precipitating  themselves  from  the  balustrade 
into  the  water,  to  rescue  the  half  drowned  Odaliskoe. 

How  strictly  in  character  with  Turkish  barbarity  is  this  cruel 
diversion  of  the  pacha’s!  Mohammed’s  virtues,  it  would  ap- 
pear, are,  after  all,  but  merely  superficial,  for  if  we  penetrate 
their  polished  exterior,  we  discover  a core  of  unleavened  bar- 
barism. Like  all  his  countrymen,  he  looks  upon  the  loveliest 
part  of  the  creation  as  the  mere  instruments  of  his  brutal  plea- 
sures, as  inferior  beings  in  the  scale  of  creation,  brought  into 
this  world  to  please  him  by  their  beauty,  and  to  gratify  his  ca- 
price. 

What  a fine  subject  for  a picture  in  the  hands  of  a skilful 
painter  the  above  scene  would  make!  The  splendid  kiosque 
with  its  marble  colonnade,  the  black  forms  of  the  eunuchsskim- 
niing  the  glassy  surface  of  the  wave,  to  rescue  the  terrified  Cir- 
cassians, who,  in  their  fright,  expose  those  charms  which  mo- 
desty seeks  to  conceal;  while  the  haughty  pacha  is  seen  on  his 
luxuriant  couch,  feasting  his  eyes  on  their  half-naked  charms, 
and  enjoying  their  cries. 

The  court  of  Egypt  fully  realises  the  vivid  description  of  ori- 
ental grandeur  and  magnificence  that  we  read  of  in  the  eastern 
tales,  and  carries  back  the  mind  of  the  spectator  to  the  days  of 
Haroun  Alrachid.  Tlie  Nubian  guard,  mounted  on  beautiful 
white  Arabian  horses — their  splendid  dress  of  scarlet  and  gold — 
and  their  jet  black  and  glossy  skins;  the  crowds  of  public  func- 
tionaries and  pages  in  their  rich  costumes;  the  pipe  bearers, 
with  the  gilded  appurtenances  of  their  office,  present  an  ensem- 
ble of  oriental  and  picturesque  effect  that  dazzles  the  imagina- 
tion. Mohammed  Ali  is  both  costly  and  magnificent  in  his  ha- 
bits; he  is  fond  of  fine  and  richly  caparisoned  horses,  and  of 
lofty  dromedaries,  and  he  spares  no  expense  to  gratify  his  favor- 
ite taste. 

The  court  is  never  so  brilliant  as  during  the  feast  of  the  Bei- 
ram,  when  the  pacha  retires  to  the  shabara,  and  shuts  himself 
up  among  his  favorite  women.  At  this  time,  the  apartments 
are  brilliantly  illuminated,  the  colonnade  filled  with  the  pacha’s 
officers,  some  reclining,  smoking  on  the  rich  divans,  others  con- 
versing and  examining  tlieir  costly  arms.  At  night,  when  the 
moon  rises,  silvering  with  her  rays  the  glossy  surface  of  the 
placid  water  in  the  centre,  you  may  behold  groups  of  young 
Turks,  in  their  blood-red  shawls,  casting  an  envious  and  volup- 
tuous eye  on  the  element  still  warm  from  the  charms  of  the 
beautiful  Circassians;  while  the  breeze  from  the  Nile  wafts  the 
sweetest  perfumes,  and  the  air  resounds  with  the  delicious 
strains  of  Mozart  and  Rossini,  played  by  the  military  bands  of 
the  pacha.  The  effect  of  such  a scene  is  more  in  character  with 
the  legends  of  fairy  land  and  romance  than  with  the  sober  rea- 
lities of  the  nineteenth  century. 

To  obtain  a clear  view  of  contemporary  history  is  always  dif- 
ficult, but  the  future  historian  will  unquestionably  rank  Moham- 
med Ali  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  his  age.  He 
has  shown,  that  in  the  hand  of  the  skilful  politician  the  most 
different  means  may  be  applied  to  the  same  ends.  In  Egypt,  a 
studied  aggregation  of  every  abuse  that  can  tend  to  desolate  and 
oppress,  to  break  the  spirit  of  a nation,  to  damp  its  industry,  had 
for  centuries  been  in  full  operation.  The  difficulties  he  has  had 
to  overcome  were  immense,  and  his  labors  have  evinced  the 
power  of  a single  mind  in  overcoming  obstacles,  which  inflexi- 
bly applied  to  the  pursuit  of  a single  object. 

When  we  were  at  Cairo,  pioneers  were  at  work  constructing 
a carriage  road  between  that  city  and  Alexandria,  and,  since  our 
return  to  England,  we  understand  that  a diligence,  on  the  plan 
of  the  American  stage  coaches,  has  already  been  sent  out,  for 
the  purpose  of  running  between  the  two  cities.  But  the  most 
important  feature  in  the  history  of  Mohammed’s  career  is  the 
labors  of  two  English  engineers,  who,  by  boring  have  discover- 
ed water  in  several  places  of  the  desert.  The  absence  of  this 
elemrnt  in  those  immense  regions  has  been  the  greatest  barrier 
to  the  civilization  of  Africa,  and  directly  proves  how  correct 
were  the  conjectures  of  many  learned  antiquarians,  that  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  procuring  this  necessary 
element.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  account  otherwise  for 
the  immense  and  magnificent  ruins  that  strike  the  eye  of  the 
traveller,  in  various  points  where,  at  the  present  day,  no  water 
exist-s. 

The  person  of  Mohammed  Ali  is  imposing — a dark  piercing 
eye,  a clear  marble  oriental  complexion,  a long  white  beard  that 
imparts  a patriarchal  air  to  his  whole  exterior,  and  a benignant 
smile.  The  spectator,  while  gazing  on  him.  can  scarcely  ima- 
gine that  he  is  looking  on  a man,  who  conceals  the  most  profound 
(lissimulaiion  under  the  guise  of  frankness,  possesses  steadiness 
to  pursuit  his  eiuls,  ll(!xihility  to  vary  his  means,  and  the  art  of 
coloring  his  own  ambition  with  the  most  specious  pretences  of 
justice  and  public  utilily.  But  it  must  be  recollected  that  Mo- 
hammed i>  a Turk,  and  we  ought  to  measure  him  by  the  stand- 
ard of  his  own  eonutry,  ere  we  too  hastily  form  an  erroneous 
estimate  of  his  character. 

inUMlIM  PA<  HA,  TIIK  r oNQrK.ROR  OF  SYRIA. 

^Vbile  r,nroi)c  rings  with  the  history  of  civil  change,  we  have 
only  t>>  < a,i  mir  eye  to  anoiln  r quarter  of  the  globe  to  witness 
the  proercss  ..f  events  equally  mighty,  though  by  no  means  less 
new.  Ibrahim  pacha  has  conquered  all  Syria,  and  is  marching 
unresisted  through  the  peninsula  of  .\sia.  By  the  last  advices 


the  city  of  Konieh,  within  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the 
famous  capital  of  the  Turkish  empire,  had  opened  its  gates  to 
him,  and  Europe  is  prepared  for  what  a year  ago  would  have 
been  considered  the  incredible  event  of  the  Egyptians  march- 
ing triumphant  into  Constantinople.  Nearly  half  a century  has 
passed  since  the  rise  of  the  Wahabees  in  Arabia  threatened 
the  destruction  of  the  Mahommedan  faith.  These  bold,  per- 
haps philosophic,  votaries  of  a sublime  creed,  declared  for 
the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
prophet.  They  plundered  the  great  caravan  of  Mecca — they 
captured  the  pious  Hadgees— they  defeated  the  lieutenants  of 
the  sultan,  who  endeavored  to  vindicate  the  united  interests  of 
religion  and  commerce.  For  a long  period  the  authority  of  the 
sultan  was  dormant  in  Arabia  and  Syria;  Egypt  was  threatened, 
and  the  treasury  ofStamboul  shrank  under  the  influence  of  the 
victorious  heretics.  At  length  this  same  Ibrahim,  son  of  the 
Egyptian  viceroy,  offered  his  services  to  resist  the  torrent.  At 
the  head  of  an  irregular  force  he  penetrated  into  the  midst  of 
Arabia,  delivered  the  holy  cities,  defeated  the  Wahabees  even 
in  their  own  country,  and  finally,  after  having  granted  peace  on 
the  most  severe  terms,  carried  their  princes  as  hostages  to  Cairo. 
For  these  services  Ibrahim  was  made  pacha  of  Mecca  and  Me- 
dina— an  appointment  which,  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  gives  him 
precedence  before  all  other  pachas,  even  his  own  father. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  Wahabees,  Ibrahim  commenced  the 
formation  in  Egypt  of  a regular  army,  disciplined  in  the  Euro- 
pean manner;  and  by  engaging  the  most  skilful  naval  architects 
from  Toulon,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  very  considera- 
ble naval  force  of  Egypt.  Utterly  discomfitted  in  Greece,  the 
sultan  at  length  applied  for  assistance  to  his  Egyptian  vassal.  Im- 
mediately, the  young  pacha  poured  into  the  Morea  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  supported  by  a powerful  fleet;  and  such  was 
his  progress,  that  nothing  but  the  famous  treaty  of  London  and 
its  consequences — the  battle  ofNavarino — could  have  prevented 
Greece  from  again  becoming  a Mospiman  province.  -We  have 
neen  assured,  however,  by  the  highest  authority,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  Ibrahim  to  have  restored  the  Morea  to  the  sul- 
tan. The  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians  by  the  allied  powers  only 
stimulated  the  exertions  of  Ibrahim  on  his  return  to  his  country. 
In  the  confusion  of  the  porte,  he  appropriated  to  himself  both 
Candia  and  Cyprus,  the  finest  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  In 
the  autumn  of  1831,  the  Egyptian  army  consisted  of  ninety 
thousand  disciplined  infantry,  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  Se- 
poys, and  ten  thousand  regular  cavalry.  All  the  world  who 
knew  any  thing  about  Egypt,  ridiculed  the  unthrifty  vanity  of 
the  pacha,  and  laughed  at  the  ludicrous  disproportion  between 
such  a military  force  and  the  population  and  resources  of  Egypt. 
By  the  autumn  of  1832,  however,  Ibrahim  has  conquered  all  Sy- 
ria, and  almost  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  is  nearer  Constan- 
tinople than  the  Russians.  Ibrahim  pacha,  therefore,  is  a great 
man.  He  is  the  great  conquerer  of  his  age. 

He  is  without  doubt  a man  of  remarkable  talents.  His  mind 
is  alike  subtile  and  energetic.  He  is  totally  free  from  prejudice, 
adopts  your  ideas  with  silent  rapidity,  and  his  career  demon- 
strates his  military  genius.  His  ambition  is  unbounded;  his  ad- 
miration of  European  institutions  and  civilization  great;  but  be 
avoids,  with  dexterity,  shocking  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  Moselman.  A mystery  hangs  over  his  birth — he  is  said  to  be 
only  an  adopted  son  of  the  present  pacha  of  Egypt,  but  this  is 
doubtful;  at  any  rate,  the  utmost  confidence  prevails  between 
Ibrahim  and  his  professed  father.  The  pacha  of  the  holy  cities 
is  a great  voluptuary;  his  indulgence,  indeed,  in  every  species 
of  sensuality  is  unbounded.  Although  scarcely  in  the  prime  of 
life,  his  gross  and  immense  bulk  promises  but  a short  term  of 
existence,  and  indicates  a man  sinking  under  overwhelming 
disease,  and  incapable  of  exertion.  His  habits  are  sumptuous:  he 
delights  in  magnificent  palaces  and  fanciful  gardens,  and  is  cu- 
rious in  the  number  and  beauty  of  his  Circassians;  but  his  man- 
ners are  perfectly  European.  He  is  constantly  in  public,  and 
courts  the  conversation  of  all  ingenious  strangers.  His  chief 
councillor  is  Osman  Bey,  a renegrade  Frenchman,  and  an  able 
man.  Less  than  twenty  years  ago,  Ibrahim  pacha  passed  his 
days  in  sitting  at  a window  of  his  palace  with  a German  rifle, 
and  fired  at  the  bloated  skins  borne  on  the  backs  of  the  water- 
carriers  as  they  returned  from  the  Nile.  As  Ibrahim  is  an  ad- 
mirable marksman,  the  usual  effect  of  his  exertions  was  in  ge- 
neral only  to  deprive  the  poor  water-carriers  of  the  fruits  of 
their  daily  labor:  sometimes,  however,  his  bullet  brought  blood, 
instead  of  the  more  innocent  liquid — but  Egypt  was  then  a des- 
potic country.  It  is  not  so  now.  It  is  not  known  among  us, 
that  that  the  old  pacha  of  Egypt  and  his  son,  in  their  rage  for 
European  institutions,  have  actually  presented  their  subjects 
with  “the  two  chambers,”  called  in  the  language  of  the  Levant 
the  Farliamento”  and  “Basso  Parliamento.”  These 

.assemblies  meet  at  Cairo;  and  have  been  formed  by  the  go- 
vernor of  every  town  sending  up  to  the  capital,  by  the  order  of 
the  pacha,  l>vo  good  and  discreet  men  to  assist  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  The  members  of  the  “Mto  Parliamento”  have 
the  power  of  discussing  all  measures;  but  those  of  the  “Basso 
PaWiamenfo”  are  permitted  only  to  petition.  Their  highnesses 
pay  very  little  practical  attention  to  the  debaters  or  the  petition 
ers,  but  always  treat  them  with  great  courtesy.  Yet  they  are 
very  proud,  (especially  theelder  pacha),  ofthese  institutions;  and 
the  writer  of  this  article  has  heard  Mehemet  Ali  more  than  once 
boast  that“he  has  .as  many  parliaments  as  the  kingof  England.*’ 
In  the  mean  while  these  extraordinary  events  have  wrougltt 
singular  revolutions  in  manners— we  have  for  the  first  time  a 
TnrfcisA  ambassador  in  England.  MARCO  POLO,  jr. 
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card.  The  editor  yet  remains  absent  from.home 
—but  expects  to  resume  his  duties  at  the  desk  early  next 
week— with  a renewed  power  and  an  increased  ability  to 
perform  them  more  acceptably;  and  while  asking  the  in- 
dulgence of  his  friends  for  the  present  relaxation;  which 
seemed  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  his  Tiealth;  be 
hopes,  by  greater  exertion,  to  merit  the  kindnesses  Confer- 
red upon  him.  He  has  seen  and  heard  much  which,  be- 
ing profitable  to  himself,  may,  perhaps,  be  rendered  use- 
ful to  others. 

CHOLERA. 

Kentucky.,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  J\^ssouri  were  still 
afflicted,  though  the  cholera  was  abating.  In  Ohio  this 
disease  still  continues;  in  Columbus  it  had  nearly  disap- 
peared, there  had  been  42  deaths  by  it  thpe,  including 
those  in  the  penitentiary.  In  Dayton,  Chillicothe,  New 
Richmond  and  Ripley  occasional  cases  occur.  The  nuni- 
ber  of  deaths  from  it  at  Cincinnati  from  May  1,  to  Au- 
gust 7,  was  307.  The  deaths  during  the  week  im- 
mediately preceding  the  latter  date  had  decreased  more 
then  50  per  cent. 

The  mayor  of  Charlestown,  Va.  officially  announces 
there  had  been  seven  deaths  between  the  9th  and  13th 
instant,  and  adds  there  had  been  no  new  case  reported 
for  the  twenty-four  hours  preceding  the  last  named 
date. 

Four  cases  are  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Harper’s 
Ferry,  and  four  deaths  in  Hagerstown  of  a disease  resem- 
bling cholera,  three  whites  and  one  colored  person.  The 
Torchlight  adds  the  town  is  blessed  with  unusual  good 
health  for  the  season. 

The  Fredericktown  Heyald,  states  that  a man  from  the 
line  of  the  canal  entered  that  city  on  the  21st  instant,  af- 
fected with  the  premonitory  symptoms,  and  w'hile  pass- 
ing through  the  streets  became  quite  ill,  was  removed 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  humanely  attended  by  the 
physicians,  is  now  out  of  danger  and  will  recover.  The 
editor  affirms  that  the  city  is  quite  healthy,  and  that  no 
case  of  cholera  has  originated  there. 

The  official  report  of  the  deatlis  by  cholera  in  Lexing- 
ton, (Ky.)  prepared  by  order  of  the  common  council, 
from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  August,  is  as  follows: 
whites  252;  slaves  174;  free  blacks  48 — Total  502.  This 
is  an  awful  mortality. 

Elections.  Members  of  congress  elect,  in  Tennessee. 
John  Blaii’,  Samuel  Bunch,*  Luke  Lea,*  James  Standi- 
fer,  John  B.  Forrester,*  Bailie  Peyton,*  John  Bell,  Da- 
vid W.  Dickinson,*  James  K.  Polk,  Wm.  ]M.  Inge,* 
Cave  Johnson,  David  Crockett,*  Wm.  C.  Dunlap.* 

Those  marked  thus,  * new  members. 

JVorth  Carolina.  In  the  remaining  district  of  this  state, 
James  Graham  has  been  elected  in  place  of  its  late  repre- 
sentative, Samuel  P.  Carson. 

Indiana.  The.  following  gentlemen,  says  the  Indiana 
Journal,  are  supposed  to  be  elected:  Ratlift’  Boon,  John 
Carr,  Amos  Lane,  Edward  A.  Hannegan  and  George  L. 
Kinnard. 

Kentucky.  The  returns  come  in  so  slowly  from  this 
state,  that  we  cannot  give  the  I’esnlt  with  any  thing  like 
certainty.  It  appears,  however,  that  Robert  P.  Ijctcher, 
national  republican,  has  beaten  bis  opponent,  maj.  T.  P. 
Moore,  Jacksonian,  by  a small  majority,  aiul  that  Mr. 
Pope,  Jacksonian,  in  the  Louisville  district,  lias  been 
elected  over  Mr.  H.  Crittenden,  national  republican,  by 
a majority  of  8 votes.  Mr.  Boyd  is  said  to  have  succeed- 
ed over  Mr.  Lyon,  late  membei' — ^both  Jacksonians.  Mr. 
Hawes  is  said  to  have  been  re-elected,  as  also  judge 
Tompkins;  and  report  also  says  that  Martin  Beatty  and 
Benjamin  Hardin,  both  national  republicans,  have  been 
elected.  In  the  Mount  Sterling  district,  James  Love 
instead  of  John  White,  as  stated  in  our  last,  is  elected 
bv  a small  majority — both  national  republicans. 
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Friend’s  trial — concluded.  To  the  editors  of  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette.  Trenton,  Thursday  evening, 
August  15.  The  case  which  has  occupied  the  court  of 
appeals  during  the  last  month,  is  now  closed.  With 
this,  we  send  you  the  opinion,  which  was  recorded  in 
short  hand,  as  delivered  by  governor  Seely. 

Messrs.  Wood,  Green,  Bourd,  McDowell,  Clark, 
Merkle,  and  the  governor  voted,  affirming,  and  Claw- 
son, Holmes,  Campion  and  Townsend,  reversing  the 
opinion  of  judges  EAving  and  Drake.  Very  respectfully 
yours,  &c. 

Opinion.  The  case  of  Hendrickson,  Shotw’ell,  the 
court  have  had  under  advisement,  and  being  fully  aware 
of  its  great  importance,  it  haS  given  it  a very  close  and 
laborious  investigation,  both  in  relation  to  the  law  and 
testimony  applicable  to  the  case. 

I am  authorised  to  announce  as  the  opinion  of  a ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  court,  that  the  decree  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  in  this  case,  be  affirmed,  without  the 
payment  of  costs. 

The  court  would  most  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
parties  interested,  to  make  a speedy  and  amicable  adjust- 
ment of  all  disputes  and  difficulties.  I have  always  re- 
gretted to  find  religious  controversies  brought  into  courts 
of  justice;  it  has  a demoralising  effect  upon  society,  is  a 
stumbling  block  to  the  unconverted,  and  a source  of  joy 
and  rejoicing  to  the  infidel.  It  is  therefore  sincerely  de- 
sired by  all  good  men,  that  no  effort  will  be  spared  by 
this  society  to  effect  a speedy  compromise  of  their  dis- 
putes, on  such  just  and  equitable  principles,  as  shall 
prove  them  to  be  influenced  by  the  light  within,  operat- 
ing on-  sincere  and  honest  hearts. 

New  York  custom  house.  We  copy  the  following 
from  the  Daily  Advertiser: 

Extract  of  a letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
dated  Washington,  7th  Aug.  1 833. 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  all  those 
who  have  business  at  the  custom  house,  shall  have  their 
affairs  promptly  attended  to.  The  government  has  the 
power  and  the  inclination  to  employ  and  liberally  com- 
pensate all  agents  necessary  for  the  public  service;  con- 
sequently, if  those  who  have  business  at  the  custom 
house  are  obliged  to  give  private  pay  to  custom  house 
officers,  it  must  be  because  there  are  not  officers  adequate 
to  the  duty,  or,  because,  if  numerous  enough,  they  do 
not  pei’form  their  duty.  I respectfully  request  you,  there- 
fore, to  make  known  to  every  officer  and  clerk  in  the 
public  employment  in  your  custom  house,  that  the  prac- 
tice of  receiving,  from  merchants  or  others,  compensa- 
tion for  services  of  any  kind,  is  utterly  condemned;  and, 
that  no  person  who  shall  accept  private  compensation, 
shall  be  retained  in  service  after  proof  of  the  fact. 

“I  need  not  enumerate  the  evils  likely  to  result  from 
a continuance  of  the  practice  to  which  you  refer.  If  a 
merchant  cannot  get  his  business  transacted  as  it  should 
be,  it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  government;  if  he  has  to 
pay  a public  clerk,  he  has  a just  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  government;  and  a strong  temptation  is  held 
out  to  public  agents  to  create  delay  and  difficulty,  in  or- 
der to  coerce  a merchant  into  the  payment  of  private  fees. 
One  abuse  of  this  kind  will  lead  to  others;  and  at  last 
there  will  be  a laxity  of  moral  feeling  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  character  of  the  country,  and  the  honor  of  its 
government.  It  is  altogether  a mistake  that  the  receipt 
of  private  compensation  is,  as  one  of your  officers  supposes, 
a private  affair  between  the  officer  and  the  merchant; 
anti  I consider  it  my  duty  the  more  strongly  to  say  this, 
as  that  gentleman  is  attached  to  the  custom  house.  As  the 
head  of  the  most  important  establishment  in  the  country, 
1 look  to  you  for  all  the  aid  that  may  be  requisite,  to  put 
an  end  to  a practice  which  no  time  or  authority,  according 
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to  my  HOtions,  sanction  or  justify.  I am,  very  respect- 
fully, your  obedient  servant, 

“W.  J.  Du  AXE,  secr’i/  of  treasury. 

Samuel  Sivart-wout,  esq.  collector  of  JVew  York.’’^ 

War  aoaixst  our  merchants.  A greater  excite- 
ment than  that  now  existing  among  the  merchants  and 
commercial  men  of  this  city,  in  reference  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  custom  house  against  the  cargo  of  the  ship 
Globe  has  probably  never  been  known.  The  case  is  not 
regarded  as  aflecting  the  interests  of  a few  alone,  but  as 
hearing  upon  the  rights  of  every  merchant  and  every 
shipper  in  Philadelpliia.  If  the  proceeding  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  tins  port,  is  sustained  in  this  instance,  it  may  be 
sustained  in  others,  and  a system  of  espionage  and  sur- 
veillance will  be  established,  among  our  respectable  and 
intelligent  merchants,  disgracefid  to  any  community.  A 
public  meeting  of  shii>pers  and  others,  to  express  their 
decided  itidignation,  and  to  enter  their  protest  against  the 
course  pursued  by  the  surveyors,  is  in  contemplation. 

The  result  of  the  conference  between  the  surveyor  and 
tlie  consignees  of  the  Globe,  has  been  entirely  unsatisfac- 
tory to  the  latter.  The  surveyor  was  asked  whether  he 
had  receivetl  any  informatiuTi  implicating  the  manifests 
of  tlie  ship.  He  reulied  in  the  affirmative.  He  was  de- 
sired to  mention  whether  the  suspicion  rested  upon  any 
particular  invoice,  or  upon  the  whole  cargo-— to  which 
he  replied  that  it  rested  upon  the  whole  freight.  He  was 
then  requested  as  an  act  of  justice  to  the  consignees,  and 
to  enable  them  to  detect  the  authors  of  the  fabrication,  to 
give  the  source  whence  his  information  had  been  receiv- 
ed, but  he  refused  to  give  any  information  on  the  subject! 

Notwitlistanding  this  want  of  courtesy,  the  two  princi- 
pal shippers,  immediately  gave  their  consent  that  the 
boxes  should  be  opened  and  examined,  by  the  custom 
house  officers,  and  they  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
freighting  their  part  ot  the  cargo  to  and  from  the  custom 
house,  as  well  as  the  cost  of  opening  the  packages,  that 
the  tea  and  boxes  might  not  be  injured  by  boring.  The 
same  sacrifice  would  no  doubt  have  been  made  by  all  the 
consignees,  but  the  tender  w'as  refused,  the  surveyor  de- 
claring that  he  should  insist  upon  the  boring  system. 
The  consignees  then  proposed,  with  a view  of  mitigating 
the  damage  consequent  upon  boring,  that  a certain  num- 
ber of  boxes  to  be  selected  by  the  inspectors,  should  be 
taken  from  each  invoice,  and  bored.  This  too  loas  re- 
fused! 

There  being  no  possible  way  of  satisfying  the  scruples 
of  the  surveyor,  which  had  arisen,  we  doubt  not,  from 
misapprehension,  the  discharging  of  the  cargo  has  been 
recommenced,  as  the  ship  cannot  be  detained.  The  loss 
to  the  consignees  will  be  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  from 
the  injury  received  from  the  teas  and  boxes,  from  the 
boring  instruments  of  the  inspectors.  A large  purchaser 
has  already  refused  to  receive  his  invoice,  and  the  con- 
signees will  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  it  at  depreciated 
prices. 

I’o  show  tlie  extent  of  damage  likely  to  be  sustained, 
w e may  mention  that  one  of  the  boring  agents  was  yes- 
terday discovered  making  an  opening  with  his  auger,  in 
a box  of  Chinese  embroidered  shawls,  which  he  had  mis- 
taken for  a tea  chest. 

In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  detailed  above,  the 
sale  ol  the  cargo  of  the  Globe,  has  been  postponed  one 
week.  \^Philadelphia  Gazette. 

'I’liK  West  India  trade.  The  Wiscasset  Yankee, 
gives  the  following  statements  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
negotiation  effecled  by  Mr.  McLane,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  .Mr.  Van  lluren. 

“No  sooner  were  the  Ilritish  vessels  permitted  to  take 
cotton  from  our  ports,  than  the  Ilritish  government  chang- 
ed the  old  duly  of  5 per  cent,  ad  valorem',  to  a specific 
duty  of  five-eighths  of  a jienny  per  pound;  and  at  the 
same  time  cotton  Ircights  from  the  provinces  paid  but 
one  twenty-fifth  of  a penny  per  pound.  Thus  any  British 
ships  may  sail  fmm  any  of  our  ports  with  a cotton  freight, 
and  merely  touch  at  Halifax,  Bermuda,  or  any  conve- 
nient place  in  the  provinces,  and  pay  but  one  twentj'- 
fifth  of  a penny  on  her  cotton;  while  American  freights 
must  pay  five-1  ighihs  of  a penny.  It  is  clear  then  that 
the  British  vessel  has  nearly  three-fifths  of  a penny  per 
pound  advantage  over  the  ,linericiin.” 


Notice  to  publishers  of  newspapers.  Post  office, 
JVew  York,  August  15,  1833.  The  following  circular 
was  received  this  day  from  the  post  office  department, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  instructions  therein  contained, 
the  postal  will  in  future  be  required  upon  all  papers 
sent  to  the  British  provinces,  unless  paid  at  the  United 
States  post  office  on  the  frontier. 

Samuel  L.  Gouverneur,  P.  M. 

CIRCULAR. 

Post  office  department,  northern  division,  Aug,  15,  1833. 

Sir:  It  being  communicated  to  the  department  that  the 
])Ost  masters  in  British  North  America  have  been  in- 
structed qot  to  collect,  nor  be  accountable  to  this  depart- 
ment for  the  United  States  postage  on  newspapers  sent 
by  mails  from  the  United  States  into  the  British  provin- 
ces, it  becomes  necessary  to  require  that  payment  of  such 
postage  be  made  in  the  United  States.  "You  will,  there- 
fore, inform  the  publishers  of  newspapers,  sending  from 
your  office  to  subscribers  in  the  British  provinces  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  pay  the  postage  in  advance  at  your 
office,  or  cause  it  to  be  paid  at  the  United  States  post 
office  on  the  frontier,  which  despatches  such  papers  across 
the  line,  otherwise  they  will  be  detained  at  said  frontier 
office.  I am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Nelson, 

For  the  post  master  general. 

To  SamH  L.  Gouverneur,  esq.  P.  JM.  JYexo  Yroh,  jv*  F. 

State  rights.  The  following  letter  was  addressed  by 
the  hon.  Nathaniel  Macon,  late  U.  S.  senator,  to  Samuel 
P.  Carson,  esq.  of  North  Carolina: 

'■'■Buck  Spring,  9th  Feb.  18.33. 

'■'■Sir:  I have  received  your  letter  of  the  24th  ultimo. 
There  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  U.  S.  are  in  a deplorable 
situation,  and  that  the  publication  of  the  opinion  you  de- 
sire would  be  useless.  It  has  never  been  a secret,  and 
always  stated  to  those  who  wanted  to  know  it.  In  the 
year  1824  the  constitution  was  buried  in  the  senate — the 
senators  who  were  then  present,  will,  it  is  believed,  re- 
collect the  fact — and  never  afterwards  quoted  by  me  while 
I continued  in  the  senate.  The  opinions  of  gen.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Jefferson  and  gov.  Clinton  are  know’n  but  not 
respected.  I have  never  believed  a state  could  nullify 
and  remain  in  the  union,  but  have  always  believed  that  a 
state  might  secede  when  she  pleased,  provided  she  would 
pay  her  proportion  of  the  public  debt,  and  this  right  I 
have  considered  the  best  guard  to  public  liberty  and  to 
public  justice  that  could  be  desired,  and  it  ought  to  have 
prevented  what  is  now  felt  in  the  south-oppression. 

“The  proclamation  contains  principles  as  contrary  to 
what  was  the  constitution  as  nullification.  It  is  the  great 
error  of  the  administration,  which,  except  that,  has  been 
satisfactory  in  a high  degree,  to  the  people  who  elected 
the  president.  When  confederacies  begin  to  fight,  liber- 
ty is  soon  lost,  and  the  government  as  soon  changed.  A 
government  of  opinion,  established  by  sovereign  states, 
for  special  purposes,  cannot  be  maintained  by  force. 
The  use  of  force  makes  enemies,  and  enemies  cannot 
live  in  peace  under  such  a government. 

“The  case  of  South  Carolina  is  as  different  from  that 
of  Pennsylvania  as  any  two  cases  can  be.  In  1816  the 
system  that  now  oppresses  the  south  was  begun.  It  was 
then  opposed.  In  1824  the  constitution  was  buried. 
Senators  who  were  then  in  the  senate,  will  no  doubt  re- 
collect— ^(Repetition — old  age  will  show) — Time  to  quit. 
Yours,  very  truly,  Nath’l  Macon.” 

A CHOICE  BIT.  The  following  is  part  of  an  oration  de- 
livered recently  in  South  Carolina,  by  Thomas  Grimke. 
It  is  a beautiful  extract,  and  we  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers.  Mr.  Grimke  is  extensively  known, 
and  wherever  he  is  known  he  is  esteemed. 

[Z7.  S.  Gaz. 

Oiu- country ! Our  whole  country!  How  affecting  are 
the  ties  which  bind  us  to  thee;  how  venerable  is  thy 
claim  to  our  faithfuC  services,  to  our  purest  affections! 
What  indeed  is  our  country,  but  a parent,  by  obligations 
the  most  sacred  and  sublime;  by  associations  the  most  de- 
fu  ate  and  comprehensive;  bv  prospects  the  most  animat- 
ing and  delightful ! In  our  American  creed,  what  article 
then  is  of  higher  authority,  of  deeper  interest,  of  more 
enduring  value,  than  the  precept,  which  commands  us  to 
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reverence  and  love  our  country } Are  we  bound  to  father 
and  mother  hy  relations,  which  God  himself  has  ordained 
and  enforced.?  So  are  we  to  our  country.  Are  we  bound 
to  our  parents  by  all  the  sanctions  of  civil  society,  coeval 
with  its  origin,  expanding  in  its  progress,  and  destined 
to  endure  wliile  social  life  shall  last^  So  are  we  to  our 
country.  Are  we  bound  to  our  father  and  mother  by  all 
those  natural  aftections,  which  make  them  the  most  vene- 
rable of  human  beings,  and  home,  the  happiest  spot  upon 
earth.?  So  are  we  to  our  country.  The  parents,  whom 
nature  has  given  us,  die,  and  are  laid  in  the  earth,  by  tlie 
hands  of  their  children;  but  our  father-land  protects  us  in 
life  and  hallows  our  graves.  Our  parent  country  still 
survives  her  children.  She  is  immortal.  Shall  we  not, 
then,  in  the  spirit  of  gratitude,  reverence  and  iove,  en- 
grave on  our  hearts  some  maxim,  not  less  beautiful  in  its 
moral,  if  we  regard  our  duty,  than  eminent  for  its  wis- 
dom and  truth,  if  we  consult  only  our  interest.?  And 
where  shall  we  find  a precept  more  venerable  for  its  anti- 
quity, more  commanding  in  authority,  than  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  table  of  stone.?  “Honor  thy  father  and  tliy 
mother,  tliat  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  Our  country  is  indeed  a fa- 
ther, to  be  reverenced  in  the  authority  w'hich  commands 
our  obedience;  and  a mother,  to  be  loved  with  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  gratitude  and  aftection.  No  voice  from  hea- 
ven has  indeed  proclaimed,  amidst  the  thunders,  and 
lightnings,  and  clouds  of  another  Sinai,  “honor  thy  coun- 
try, that  tby  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee.”  No  miraculous  hand  writ- 
ing has  denounced  against  us,  the  sentence  of  destruction 
for  unfaithfulness  to  her  commands,  for  hypocrisy  in  our 
affections.  No  prophet  or  apostle  has  recorded  with  the 
pen  of  inspired  truth  and  by  divine  authority,  “thj^  coun- 
try is  thy  parent — by  all  that  is  most  solemn  and  binding 
in  duty,  by  all  that  is  most  eloquent  and  holy  in  love.” 
But  the  voice  of  nature  and  the  testimony  of  all  experi- 
ence; the  brightest  and  the  darkest  pages  of  history;  the 
wisdom  of  philosophy,  the  energy  of  eloquence,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  poetry,  all,  ail  attest  the  truth,  “thy  country 
is  thy  parent.” 

Excerpts.  Opinions  on  secession,  &c.  In  a letter  to 
Mr.  Carrington,  in  1787,  Mr.  Jefferson  said — “Where 
two  parties  make  a compact,  tliere  results  to  each  a power 
of  compelling  the  other  to  execute  it.  Compulsion  was 
never  so  easy  as  in  our  case,  when  a single  frigate  would 
soon  levy  on  the  commerce  of  any  state,  the  deficiency  of 
its  contribution.” 

In  1811,  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Tracy, 
“That  certain  states,  from  local  and  occasional  discon- 
tents, might  attempt  to  secede  from  the  union;  but  it  is 
not  probable  that  local  discontents  can  spread  to  such  an 
extent,  as  to  be  able  to  face  the  sound  parts  of  so  exten- 
sive an  union.” 

The  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  1814,  held  the 
following  opinions: 

“No  man,  no  association  of  men,  no  state,  or  set  of 
states,  has  this  right  to  withdraw  itself  from  the  union  of 
its  own  accord.  The  same  power  that  knit  us  together, 
can  only  unknit.  The  same  formality  that  forged  the  links 
of  the  union  is  necessary  to  dissolve  it.  The  majority 
of  the  states,  which  form  the  union,  must  consent  to  the 
withdrawal  of  any  one  branch  of  it.  Until  that  consent 
has  been  obtained,  any  attempt  to  dissolve  tbe  union,  or 
obstruct  the  efficacy  of  its  constitutional  laws,  is  treason — 
treason  to  all  intents  and  purposes.” 

“Any  other  doctrine,  such  as  that  w'hich  has  been  late- 
ly held  forth  by  the  federel  republicans,  that  any  one 
state  may  withdraw  itself  from  the  union,  is  an  abomina- 
ble heresy.” 

Tribute  of  respect  to  the  president.  From  the 
J^orfolk  Herald.  The  court  and  common  council  of  the 
borough  of  Norfolk  appointed  a joint  committee  from 
their  respective  bodies,  last  week,  to  wait  on  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  the  Rip  Raps,  and  tender 
him  an  invitation  to  visit  the  corporate  authorities  and 
citizens  of  the  borough,  at  such  time  as  might  suit  his 
convenience. 

The  committee  accordingly  waited  on  the  president  on 
Friday,  and  wei’e  received  by  him  with  peculiar  courtesy 
and  affability;  he  postponed  giving  an  answer  to  the  invi- 


tation, how’ever,  till  the  next  day,  though  he  intimated  to 
the  committee  that  it  would  probably  be  out  of  his  power 
to  accept  it.  On  Saturday  evening  the  president’s  answer 
was  received  by  the  committee,  declining  the  invitation 
in  consequence  of  his  ]>revious  arrangements  for  return- 
ing to  Washington  in  the  early  part  of  tlie  week.  We 
have  been  favored  by  the  committee  w'ith  a copy  of  the 
letter  of  invitation,  and  the  president’s  reply,  which  we 
subjoin. 

JVorfolk,  August  15,  1833. 

Gen.  Jackson, 

Sir:  The  corporate  authorities  of  the  borough  of  Nor- 
folk, have  charged  us  with  the  pleasing  duty  of  waiting 
on  you  in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  their  fellow  ci- 
tizens, to  tender  their  most  respectful  salutations  and 
kindest  wishes  for  your  continued  health  and  happiness, 
and  to  invite  you  to  visit  them  at  such  time  as  may  best 
suit  your  convenience;  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  you 
that  your  acceptance  of  their  invitation  would  afford 
tiiem  an  opportunity  very  anxiously  desired,  of  paying  to 
you,  in  person,  those  civilities  so  eminently  due  to  your 
official  and  private  character.  We  have  the  honor  to  re- 
main, very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Wright  Southgate, 

Isaac  Talbot, 

Jos.  H.  Robertson, 

Nathan  C.  Whitehead, 

John  Capron, 

Gc71.  Andrexu  Jackson,  president  of  the  U.  S.  Rip  Raps. 


Rip  Raps,  August  17,  1833. 

Gentlemen:  I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  polite  invitation  of  the  corporate  authorities 
of  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  which  you  were  charged  as  a 
committee  to  tender  me,  together  with  their  respectful 
salutations  and  kind  wishes  for  my  health  and  happiness. 

For  the  kind  wishes  expressed  for  my  health  and  hap- 
piness, I make  a tender  to  you  individually,  and  through 
you  to  the  citizens  of  the  borough  of  Norfolk,  of  my 
grateful  thanks,  wdth  the  assurance  that  nothing  would 
afford  me  greater  pleasure  than  to  visit  and  shake  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Norfolk  by  the  hand.  But  my  public 
duties  call  me  to  Washington  at  an  early  day.  1 know 
not  at  what  moment  the  conveyance  for  which  I have 
written  may  approach  ray  retreat,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  state  of  ray  health  admonishes  me  that  I ought  to  re- 
main free  from  bustle  and  fatigue,  and  avail  myself  of 
the  benefit  of  the  pure  air,  the  sea  bathing,  and  the  re- 
pose which  I have  sought  in  this  insulated  spot  of  your 
beautiful  bay,  for  the  short  period  that  my  public  duties 
permit  me  to  withdraw  from  Washington. 

These  considerations,  will  I trust  be  received  by  my 
friends  in  Norfolk,  as  a sufficient  apology  for  my  declin- 
ing their  polite  and  gratifying  invitation;  at  some  other 
time  and  under  different  circumstances,  I may  have  the 
pleasure  w'hich  is  now  denied  me. 

Receive,  gentlemen,  for  yourselves  individually,  and 
present  to  those  whom  you  represent,  my  best  wishes  for 
your  prosperity  and  happiness.  Andrew  Jackson. 

Messrs.  Wright  Southgate,  Isaac  'Talbot,  Jos.  H.  Ro- 
bertson, JV*.  C.  Whitehead  and  John  Capron,  committee. 

Prince  George’s  county,  Md.  A communication  in 
a late  Marlborough  Banner,  from  Edward  W.  Belt,  esq. 
whose  opportunities  of  ascertaining  may  be  relied  upon, 
estimates  the  exports  of  the  products  of  this  fertile  coun- 
ty, the  last  year,  at  11,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  valued 
at  $5.50,000;  and  220,000  bushels  of  wheat,  valued  at 
$275,000.  Making  $825,000  for  those  two  articles  only, 
in  one  year.  “This,”  says  Mr.  B.  “is  more  than  one 
fourth  of  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  Mary- 
land, and  is  to  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  of  the 
United  States,  about  one  to  73.  Our  •cillage  (Marlbo- 
rough) last  year  exported  2,110  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
worth  $105,000.  ” 

Pittsburgh.  We  find  the  following  article  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Advocate — we  know  nothing  of  the  circum- 
stance which  called  forth  the  card— but  all  data  for  cal- 
culations furnish  conclusions  that  Pittsburgh  is  and  must 
long  continue  to  be  prosperous  in  an  eminent  degree; 
and  indeed  no  place  more  deserves  general  prosperity. 
Enterprise,  activity,  punctuality  to  business,  and  that 
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kind  of  true  liberality  which  consults  the  good  of  all, 
must  result  in  individual  and  general  success;  long  may 
they  remain  the  attributes  of  our  western  metropolis,  and 
and  long  may  her  citizens  enjoy  their  results. 

Pittsburgh,  August  7,  1 833. 

The  undersigned,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  vicinity, 
have  noticed  with  extreme  regret  the  publication  in  one 
of  our  newspapers,  entitled  “hard  times,”  which  men- 
tions information  of  ^‘failures  among  otir  heaviest  business 
" Although  the  intention  ot  the  publication  may 


have  been  praise  worthy,  its  construction  abroad  may  be 
of  the  most  dangerous  tendency  to  our  credit  as  indivi- 
duals and  a community.  We  therefore  feel  ourselves 
called  upon  to  repel  all  imputations  which  may  affect  us 
as  men  of  business. 

We  assure  the  public  at  large,  east  and  west,  that  at 
no  period  within  our  knowledge,  lias  the  character  of  our 
city  deserved  to  stand  higher  for  solid  capital,  for  mer- 
cantile punctuality  and  integrity  in  the  engagements  of 
its  traders.  We  protest  against  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  one  single  failure,  and  against  involving  the  credit 
of  others  in  this  individual  misfortune. 

Riddle,  Forsyth  & Co.  II.  MeShane, 

Little  & Hays,  Wm.  J.  Madeira, 

William  Holmes,  Hoge  & Wainwright, 

John  D.  Davis  & Co.  S.  Smith  & Co. 

Shoenberger,  Wrenshall  & McKee,  Clarke  & Co. 

Co.  Leonard,  Semple  & Leo-^ 

Cassat,  Hutchinson  Sc  Led-  nard. 


236,243.  This  was  before  the  separation  of  Maine.  In 
the  subsequent  year,  Massachusetts  alone  packed  111,000 
barrels— and  in  1831,  the  amount  had  swelled  to  348,750 
barrels.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  1831,  was 
near  400,  and  the  seamen  probably  exceeded  4,000.  The 
probable  value  of  the  mackerel  fishery  for  1831,  exceed- 
ed $1,500,000. 

New  discovery.  Mr.  Mariner,  of  N.  York,  has  made 
an  important  discovery  for  the  use  of  persons  exposed  to 
fire  or  water.  It  is  a process  by  which  he  is  enabled  to 
coat  over  leather,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  &c.  or  any  like  ma- 
terial, into  durable  India  rubber  garments,  wholly  im- 
pervious to  water,  without  being  rendered  heavy  or 
clumsy.  I'he  editor  of  the  New  York  Advocate  says  he 
has  examined  a coat  and  pantaloons  made  of  cotton  cloth, 
covered  in  every  part  with  the  India  rubber,  without  a 
stich  except  in  the  button  holes.  These  must  be  ex- 
cellent articles  for  firemen,  stage  drivers,  and  travellers 
in  open  waggons.  Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  boots  and 
shoes  may  be  made  of  any  of  the  above  named  materials 
from  the  coarsest  leather  or  the  finest  silk.  The  India 
rubber  cloth  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  George 
Spring,  No.  55  Pine  street.  New  York.  In  making,  it 
is  recommended  that  care  be  taken  to  avoid  as  few  pin 
and  needle  holes,  and  seems  as  possible. 


lie, 

H.  S.  Sprang  & Son, 
Adams,  Allen  8c  Co. 
Carlisle  8c  Birmingham, 
Johnston  8c  Stockton, 
James  Irw  in. 


Miltenberger,  Brown  8c  Co. 
Allen  8c  Grant, 

Lewis  Hutcliinson  8c  Co. 

L.  8c  P.  Peterson, 

R.  Townsend  8c  Co. 

W.  Ebbs  8c  Co. 


IxspECTiojr  OF  SALT.  The  amount  of  salt  inspected 
in  this  town  during  the  month  of  July,  is  as  follows: 

Saline, 150,634  34 

Liverpool, 48,170  38 

Geddes, 36,591  46 

Syi-acuse, 34,520  38 


Total,  269,816  56 

Duties,  $33,364  72 

The  inspection  for  the  season,  thus  far,  is  considerably 
greater  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  any  other 
season.  [Syracuse  (JY.  T.J  Mail. 

Massachusetts  fisheries.  The  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Courier,  in  noticing  Dr.  Smith’s  recent  work  on  the 
“Massachusetts  fisheries,”  makes  the  following  abstract 
from  the  book: 

Many  of  the  towns  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  be- 

fan,  at  an  early  date,  to  cultivate  their  river  fisheries, 
n 1641,  300,000  dry  fish  were  sent  to  market.  Pre- 
viously to  the  American  revolution,  the  cod  fisliery  of 
Massachusetts  employed  28,000  tons  of  shipping  and  4]|000 
seamen;  making  an  annual  value  of  industry  and  enter- 
prise of  about  $1,000,000.  In  1775  Great  Britain  broke 
up  this  profitable  employment,  by  prohibiting  the  colo- 
nies tiie  exercise  of  the  riglit  of  fisliery  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland.  Tlie  restoration  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  after  the  achievement  of  American  independence, 
revived  this  linincii  of  industry  and  hardy  enterprise, 
which  was  furtlier  stimulated  by  a bounty  granted  by  con- 
gress ill  1779,  on  exported  fish,  and  a few  years  after,  to 
vessels  employed  in  the  business.  In  1807,  71,000  tons 
of  shipping  were  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  alone,  and 
the  average  value  of  exports  from  this  countiy,  of  the 
productions  of  the  sea,  for  that  and  the  four  preceding 
years,  was  estimated  at  $3,000,000.  The  unwise  restric- 
tions then  imposed  on  our  commerce,  caused  the  fisheries 
to  diminish  in  value,  from  that  period  until  the  close  of 
the  second  war  with  Great  Britain.  The  return  of  peace 
again  effected  their  revival,  and  the  very  next  year  68,000 
tons  of  vessels,  employing  10,000  seamen,  were  again 
upon  the  ocean.  In  1804  the  number  of  barrels  of  mac- 
kerel packed  in  Massachusetts  was  8,079;  in  1811,  19,000. 
The  war  nearly  destroyed  this  business;  but  in  1815  it 
rose  again  to  16, (HK)  barrels.  In  1820  the  increase  was 
so  rapid,  that  the  number  of  barrels  packed  amounted  to 


Power  of  the  hydrant.  An  experiment  was  made 
yesterday  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  height 
to  which  water  can  be  carried  by  the  power  of  the  hy- 
drant, without  the  intervention  of  engines.  A hose  was 
attached  to  the  stock  at  the  corner  of  William  street  and 
Exchange  Place.  The  power  was  found  sufficient  to 
throw  the  column  of  water  fairly  upon  the  roofs  of  the 
tallest  buildings  in  the  neighborhood,  most  of  which  are 
four  stories  high.  The  water  was  thrown  with  great  force 
in  an  almost  unbroken  column  against  the  underside  of  the 
copings,  and  when  the  hose  was  carried  up  to  the  roof 
of  the  new  stores  in  William  street,  it  was  still  thrown 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  higher  in  a perpendicular  direction 
and  across  the  street  so  as  to  drench  half  a dozen  houses 
on  the  other  side.  Our  hydrant  has  cost  a large  sum  of 
money,  but  it  has  already  saved  property  enough  from 
destruction  by  fire  to  reimburse  its  cost,  and  has  won  the 
public  favor  completely.  The  property  in  the  city  is  at 
this  moment  worth  more  by  ten  times  and  for  aught  we 
know  a hundred  times  the  cost  of  the  hydrant,  on  account 
of  the  security  growing  out  of  its  existence.  The  risk 
of  insurance  against  fire  is  reduced  materially,  and  the 
premiums  would  be,  were  they  regulated  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  beautiful  system — free  trade. 

[jy.  Y.  Jour.  Com. 

New  SYSTE3I  of  fraud.  A novel  system  of  fraud  has 
recently  been  practised  in  New  York  and  Albany.  A 
person  went  to  one  of  the  New  York  banks  and  deposited 
$250,  and  drew  his  check  for  the  money  which  the  cashier 
certified  as  good  for  the  amount.  The  check  holder  then 
altered  the  word  two  into  twelve,  and  placed  a figure  I 
before  the  250,  presented  the  check  at  another  bank  and 
drew  $1,250.  He  next  made  another  deposite,  again 
altered  the  certified  check,  and  drew  more  money  in 
Brooklyn;  a third  time  he  deposited  mone}’’,  and  drew 
$1,250  each  from  the  Mechanics’  and  Farmers’  bank  and 
the  Canal  bank  at  Albany.  In  all,  the  swindler  obtained 
from  $5,000  to  $7,000,  from  his  $250.  He  selected  the 
sum  of  $250,  in  each  case  for  deposite,  as  the  words  and 
figures  of  the  check  could  be  most  easily  altered  to  an- 
swer his  purpose.  At  one  bank  in  New  York  where  he 
presented  a check,  the  cashier  noticed  something  wrong 
in  it  and  pointed  it  out  to  the  presenter,  who  said,  very 
coolly,  that  he  had  taken  the  check  without  examining  it, 
but  he  then  saw  it  was  wrong,  and  would  return  to  the 
bank  in  which  he  had  deposited,  and  get  it  coiTCcted— 
and  he  went  out  for  that  purpose.  Of  course  he  was  not 
heard  from  again.  [Poughkeepsie  Telegraph. 

Mail  robbery.  On  Saturday  morning,  the  10th  inst. 
a man  rather  shabbily  dressed  went  into  a tailor’s  shop  in 
the  u])per  part  of  the  city  to  purchase  some  clothing,  and 
took  from  his  jiocket  to  pay  for  them  a draft  drawn  by 
the  cashier  of  the  Easton,  Penn,  bank,  for  $60  dated  Au- 
gust 1st,  and  in  favor  of  a person  whose  name  we  did  not 
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learn,  residing  in  Kingston,  Esopus.  The  draft  not  be- 
ing endorsed,  the  tailor  suspected  that  all  Avas  not  right, 
and  detained  the  man  until  he  could  send  to  the  house  of 
the  cashier  of  one  of  our  banks  who  lived  in  the  vicinity. 
On  his  arrival  the  man  was  searched,  and  another  draft 
for  $2,000,  drawn  as  above,  and  in  favor  of  a respectable 
commercial  house  in  this  city,  in  the  way-bill  of  the 
Easton,  Penn,  post  office,  which  stated  that  about  13  let- 
ters were  mailed,  were  found  upon  him.  An  officer  was 
immediately  sent  for,  but  before  he  arrived  the  man  es- 
caped. 

Information  was  given  to  the  police  magistrates,  and 
the  way-bill  was  handed  to  justice  Hopson.  Inquiry  was 
then  made  at  tlie  post  office  to  know  if  there  had  been  a 
mail  robbery,  and  the  officers  were  told  that  the  Easton, 
Penn,  mail  bag  had  been  robbed,  aad  that  the  bag  had 
been  found  in  Washington  street  near  the  battery,  and 
several  letters  had  been  picked  up  in  the  street,  broken 
open  which  had  contained  the  drafts  above  alluded  to. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  a man  was  arrested  for  some 
petty  theft,  and  on  him  were  found  papers  or  letters 
which  proved  him  to  be  the  same  man  who  had  attempt- 
ed to  pass  the  above  drafts  in  the  morning.  He  is  com- 
mitted to  prison  for  further  examination  and  trial. 

[JV.  F.  JVLei'cantile  Adv. 

Loss  OF  THE  SHIP  Mentor.  The  ship  Mentor,  of 
New  Bedford,  under  my  command,  was  lost  on  the  Pe- 
lew  Islands^  on  the  21st  May,  1832,  and  eleven  of  my 
crew  were  lost  at  the  time,  in  attempting  to  leave  the 
ship  in  one  of  the  boats,  viz:  Thos.  M.  Colesworthy,  1st 
officer;  Peter  O’Conner,  2d  officer;  Benjamin  F.  Har- 
kell,  James  M.  Fisher,  David  Jenkins,  boat  steerers; 
Lewis  Burgoin,  John  Bailey,  James  Blackmore,  Thomas 
Taylor  alias  James  Holiday,  William  Jones,  seamen; 
and  the  cook,  a black  man.  The  remainder  of  my  crew 
arrived  at  Pelew  on  24th  May,  in  latitude  7 41  north;  the 
ship  was  lost  on  a reef  in  lat.  8 18,  and  long,  nearly  135 
east.  We  remained  on  the  island  until  the  23d  day  of 
November,  when  the  natives  gave  us  a canoe  and  a whale 
boat  belonging  to  the  ship,  with  such  provisions  as  the 
island  afforded,  with  which  we  left,  in  hopes  of  reaching 
the  island  of  Ternate,  or  any  other  of  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments. We  left  at  Pelew  as  hostages,  James  Aleader^ 
Calvin  Alden  and  Horatio  Davis,  taking  with  us  two 
chiefs  and  one  man,  natives.  On  the  29th  November, 
the  canoe  sunk  in  a squall.  After  taking  all  the  men  into 
the  whale  boat,  continued  our  voyage  until  the  6th  De- 
cember, when  at  day-light  we  discovered  Lord  North’s 
Island,  the  natives  of  which  came  off  in  canoes  and  made 
us  all  prisoners,  broke  the  boat  in  pieces,  and  stripped 
us  of  all  our  clothes,  but  otherwise  offered  us  no  vio- 
lence. We  remained  with  them  until  3d  of  February, 
1833,  when  the  Spanish  ship.  Sabina,  captain  Somes,  from 
Calcutta,  hove  in  sight,  wlien  myself  and  B.  J.  Rollins 
succeeded  in  getting  on  board,  leaving  Horace  Holden, 
Milton  Hewlet,  Benjamin  Nute,  Charles  Bowkett,  Wil- 
liam Sidden  and  Peter  Andrews,  with  the  three.  Pelew 
men.  Captain  Somes  being  short  of  provisions,  could 
not  wait  to  get  the  rest  on  board,  not  knowing  how  long 
he  might  have  to  detain  himself,  and  the  natives  not 
wishing  to  part  with  us.  Captain  Somes  has  done  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  our  situation  as  comfortable 
as  possible  during  our  stay  on  board  the  Sabina,  for 
which  I beg  to  return  him  my  most gratefid  thanks. 

We  may  attribute  our  kind  treatment  at  Pelew  to  the 
presents  they  received  from  the  British  government,  for 
the  kindness  and  hospitality  shown  to  captain  Wilson 
when  he  lost  his  ship  on  the  same  island;  and  no  doubt 
the  two  chiefs  accompanied  us  in  the  canoe  expecting  a 
reward  from  the  American  government  for  taking  care 
of  us,  building  us  a canoe,  &c.  &c. 

Given  under  my  hand  at  Macao,  China,  tliis  24th  day 
of  February,  1833,  Edward  C.  Barnard. 

U.  S.  SHIP  Independence.  A serious  disaster  had 
nigh  befallen  the  Independence  74,  which  is  lying  in  the 
stream  at  the  Navy  Yard,  in  Charlestown,  on  Wednesday, 
I4lh  inst.  Early  in  the  morning,  com.  Elliott  went  on 
board  to  give  directions  about  having  the  ship  well  moor- 
ed against  the  arrival  of  the  equinoctial  gales,  and  while 
on  deck,  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  lurched  more  than 
usual.  He  ordered  the  pumps  to  be  tried,  which  being 


done,  it  was  ascertained  that  she  had  four  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold.  Some  rogue  had  broken  off  the  brass  cock 
fixed  on  one  of  her  sides  to  let  in  salt  water  occasionally, 
and  the  ship  vas  filling  rapidly.  But  for  the  timely  dis- 
covery, she  must  have  sunk  during  the  afternoon  or  night, 
in  a depth  of  50  feet  of  water. 

Thunder  storm.  During  a violent  thunder  storm 
which  occurred  yesterday,  the  marine  hospital,  a new  edi- 
fice not  yet  completed,  was  stricken  and  considerably  in- 
jured. It  is  pi'obable  that  the  electric  fluid  entered  at  the 
south  east  chimney,  the  top  of  which  it  tore  off,  and  then 
separated  into  three  streams,  one  descending  the  south  east 
corner,  splintering  and  scorching  the  window  frames,  tear- 
ing out  the  iron  pullies  attached  to  them,  and  breaking  the 
glass.  The  second  stream  descended  the  middle  of  the 
eastern  wall,  and  destroyed  a portion  of  the  plaistering  on 
the  inside,  which  being  fresh,  showed  the  marks  of  the 
splinters  which  were  stripped  off  and  dashed  against  it. 
It  then  descended  to  the  ground,  tearing  off  a part  of  the 
lower  eastern  door.  The  third  stream  descended  through 
the  centre  of  the  building,  shattering  some  of  the  studs 
to  pieces,  and  stripping  off  the  plaistering,  leaving  marks 
of  its  having  followed  the  direction  of  the  nails,  which, 
secured  the  lathing.  The  circumstance  of  there  being 
no  lightning  rod  erected  for  the  protection  of  the  build- 
ing, will  probably  account  for  the  different  directions 
taken  by  the  fluid  in  its  passage  to  the  ground.  There 
were,  we  understand,  no  persons  in  the  edifice  at  the 
time  of  the  accident. 

The  house  of  R.  M.  Allan,  esq.  on  Sullivan’s  island, 
was  also  struck  about  the  same  time,  and  the  inside  very 
much  shattered,  but  providentially  without  injury  to  any 
of  its  inmates.  The  clap  was  severe,  and  the  escape 
wonderful.  Mrs.  A.  who  was  silting  near  the  side  of  the 
house  where  the  lightning  entered,  with  her  infant  in  her 
arms,  was  stunned  by  the  shock,  and  the  infant  fell  on 
the  floor — but  without  further  injury  to  either. 

\^Charleston  Cour.  Aug.  5. 

The  tea  ship.  The  following  call  upon  the  patriotic 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  is — from  its  nature  and  date— a 
curiosity  in  this  day.  We  have  seen  the  original — pro- 
bably the  only  one  extant — and  could  not  but  view  it 
with  strong  feelings  of  the  great  events  which  followed 
the  apparently  trifling  cause  to  which  it  refers.  It  was 
posted  as  a play  card  around  the  city,  and  pi’oves  that  the 
art  of  printing  was,  at  that  remote  day,  well  understood 
here: 

Monday  morning,  December  29,  1773. 

The  tea  ship  being  arrived,  every  inhabitant  who 
wishes  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  America  is  desired  to 
meet  at  the  state  house,  this  morning,  precisely  at  ten 
o’clock,  to  advise  what  is  to  be  done  at  this  alarming 
crisis. 

Tribute  to  Washington  at  the  Dublin  theatre. 
Mr.  Hackett,  the  actor  gives  the  following  account  of  an 
occurrence  at  the  Dublin  theatre.  “The  first  night  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle,  when  in  the  midst  of  the  scene  where 
he  finds  himself  lost  in  amazement  at  the  change  in  his 
native  village,  as  well  as  in  himself  and  every  body  he 
meets,  a person  of  whom  he  is  making  inquiry  mentions 
the  name  of  Washington.  Rip  asks  ‘who  is  he?’  The 
other  replies — ‘what!  did  you  never  hear  of  the  immor- 
tal George  Washington,  the  father  of  his  country?’  The 
whole  audience  from  pit  to  gallery  seemed  to  rise,  and 
with  shouting,  huzzas,  clapping  of  hands  and  stamping 
of  feet  made  the  very  building  shake.  These  deafening 
plaudits  continued  some  time,  and  wound  up  with  three 
distinct  rounds.  To  describe  to  you  my  feelings  during 
such  an  unexpected  thunder-gust  of  national  enthusiasm 
is  utterly  impossible.  I choked — the  tears  gushed  from 
m}’  eyes,  and  I can  assure  you  it  was  only  by  a great  ef- 
fort that  I restrained  myself  from  destroying  all  the  illu- 
sion of  the  scene  by  breaking  the  fetters  with  which  the 
age  and  character  of  Rip  had  invested  me,  and  exclaim- 
ing in  the  fullness  of  my  heart  ‘God  bless  old  Ireland.’” 

Poison  from  newhonet.  A son  of  nine,  and  a daugh- 
ter of  six  years,  and  only  children  of  Samued  York,  of 
Farmington,  IMass.  died  a few  days  since  in  consequence 
of  eating  new  honey.  They  lived  about  thirty-six  hours. 
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It  is,  perliaps,  not  generally  known,  (says  tlie  Kennebec- 
Joimial),  tliat  honey  recently  galliercil  by  bees  at  a certain 
season  of  the  year,  fi  om  tite  flowers  of  some  poisonous 
plants,  possesses  their  deleterious  qualities,  in  a highly 
concenti-aled  state,  when  fresh,  and  may  prove  fatal  if 
taken  in  sufficient  (juantity.  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
the  ])oisonous  effects  of  some  plants,  as  for  instance  the 
I.ambkill,  so  called,  depetid  upon  a certain  agent,  named 
by  ciiemists,  ])i-ussic  acid.  It  is  also  found  tliat  this  acid 
very  soon  loses  its  hurtful  properties  by  <lecompositiou; 
so  that  honey  containing  such  an  agent  at  first,  would  of 
itself  become  pure  in  a short  time,  being  sufi'ered  to  re- 
main undisturhetl.  Occurrences  of  death  from  this  cause, 
are,  no  doubt,  exceedingly  rare. 


PopULATiox  OF  Upper  Canaha.  The  York  papers 
;ive  the  following  as  the  aggregate  of  the  population  of 


pper  Canada, 
Districts. 

for  tbe  years 
J832. 

1832  and  1833: 
1833. 

Increase. 

Eastern 

21,765 

23,743 

1,978 

Ottawa 

5,2Q3 

6,848 

1,055 

Johnstown 

2i,‘299 

27,058 

2,759 

Bathurst 

19,636 

22,286 

2,650 

Midland 

37,457 

42,294 

4,837 

Newcastle 

21,019 

25,580 

4,541 

Home 

40,650 

47,650 

7,000 

Core 

27,224 

31,820 

4,596 

Niagara 

24;  181 

24,772 

591 

London 

28,842 

33,225 

4,984 

Western 

10,627 

11,788 

1,161 

Total 

260,992 

296,544 

33,552 

Fuee  labor  rovrPATVT.  Already  a project  has  been 
started  for  a “West  India  free  labor  compan}^”  The 
proposal  is  to  issue  transferable  bonds,  bearing  interest 
at  4 per  cent,  in  sums  varying  from  £100  to  £l,000  each. 
The  bonds  to  be  issued  to  subscribers,  who  are  to  make 
an  immediate  deposite,  and  pay  up  instalments.  The 
company  are  to  buy  up  West  India  estates  and  mortga- 
ges. The  company  are  to  grant  leases  and  estates,  and 
the  estates  are  to  be  cultivate<l  by  free  negro  labor.-— 
The  aggregate  value  of  estates  and  stock  is  made  to  be 
£100,000,000;  the  money  capital  to  be  subscribed 
£15,000,000;  total  capital  of  the  company  on  which  pro 
re  nata  divisions  are  to  be  made,  £115,000,000. 

{English  paper. 

Factory  labor  bill.  It  has  been  already  stated,  that 
a proposition  made  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
relation  to  this  bill,  was  rejected  by  tbe  house  of  com- 
mons; but  the  pi-ecise  character  of  the  ]>roposition  was 
not  known  when  the  statement  was  made.  His  object 
W'as,  to  confine  tbe  limitation  of  the  period  of  daily  labor, 
specified  in  the  bill,  which  is  eight  hours,  to  children 
under  I4  years  of  age.  This  was  oj)posed,  as  an  attempt 
to  deprive  the  laborers  of  legislative  protection  at  the 
\ery  age  when  it  was  most  retpiired.  Among  its  oppo- 
nents was  Mr.  Tlrothei-ton,  whose  remarks  were  heard 
with  much  attention  by  the  house.  He  said  among  other 
things,  that 

“If  had  been  said  fhat  young  persons  above  14  y'ears  of 
age  could  make  their  own  bargains;  but  it  was  in  evidence 
that  such  young  persons  were  obliged  to  work  15  and  16 
hours  a (lay,  and  when  they  bad  urged  the  inability  of 
their  strength  to  do  so,  had  been  told  to  quit;  so  that  they 
must  either  comply  with  those  hours  of  labor  or  starve. 
He  must  be  permitted  to  state  that  he  felt  strongly  and 
was  deeply  interested  in  ibis  important  suhj(5ct,  and  lie  was 
not  ashamed  to  say,  even  in  tliis  linuse,  that  lie  himself, 
from  the  age  of  12  to  10  years,  had  worked  in  a factory 
from  12  to  14  hours  a day. — (Hear).  He  had  endured 
all  the  privations  now  sufTereil  by  tlinse  young  persons 
whose  case  was  now  under  discussion,  (hear) — and  for 
them  he  could  not  but  feel  a deep  symiiathy. — (liear) — for 
although  he  had  been  elevated  by  jiis  fellow  countiwmen 
to  the  high  honor  of  a seat  in  the  Ih  itisb  house  of  com- 
mons, he  could  neither  forget  the  situation  in  which  he 
had  once  stood — (hear) — nor  could  fe<;l  otherwise  than 
much  disposed  to  stand  bv  his  order. — ■(Hi\ar,  hear).  If  he 
could  accomplish  any  relief  to  that  class  from  the  griev- 
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ances  under  which  they  at  present  labored,  he  should  feel 
satisfied  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.”  (Hear,  hear). 

A metaphysical  horse-whipping.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  have  attended  to  the  contest  between  Don 
Pedro  and  Don  Miguel,  may  remember,  that  some 
months  ago,  the  former,  from  dissatisfaction  with  the 
commander  of  his  fleet,  admiral  Sartorius,  sent  his  aid- 
de-camp,  sir  John  M.  Doyle,  to  put  him  under  arrest. 
When,  however,  the  aid-de-camp  stepped  on  board  the 
admiral’s  ship,  he  himself  was  arrested,  and  kept  in  con- 
finement. For  the  indignity  of  this  proceeding,  the  sol- 
dier called  upon  the  sailor  for  explanation;  the  sailor’s 
reply  was,  that  sir  John  could  hardly  have  calculated 
upon  any  other  treatment,  when  he  ungraciously  volun- 
teered on  such  a mission,  but  that  if  brother  officers  think 
he  (the  admiral)-owes  any  satisfaction  to  sir  John,  he 
would  be  happy  to  afford  it  to  him,  whenever  they  might 
meet  at  home  or  abroad,  he  (the  admiral)  being  then 
about  to  proceed  to  France:  thereupon,  the  knight,  after 
expressing  his  regret  at  the  necessity  of  the  case,  thus 
writes  to  the  admiral: 

It  now  becomes  an  imperative  but  painful  duty  on  my 
part  to  request  your  excellency  w ill  do  me  the  favor  to 
conceive  that  you  have  been  horse -whipped  by  sir  J.  M. 
Doyle,  K.  C.  B.  and  K.  T.  S.  who  laments  that  your  un- 
accountable and  unwarrantable  conduct  should  oblige 
him  to  adopt  this  as  the  only  step  your  intended  flight 
from  the  scene  of  your  gallant  exploits  has  left  open. 
But  should  your  excellency,  on  more  mature  reflection, 
revoke  your  intention  of  proceeding  forthwith  to  France, 
I shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  you  at  the  Foz  whenever 
you  are  pleased  to  appoint,  and  to  assure  your  excellency 
that  every  attention  and  requisite  accommodation  will  be 
provided  for  you  during  the  short  period  that  your  resi- 
dence may  be  necessary  on  that  occasion  in  Portugal. 

Hereupon,  the  London  Times,  in  the  paragraph  we 
copy,  suggests  a way-  out  of  the  quaiTel,  without  com- 
promising the  honor  of  either  party: 

“Sir  John  Milley  Doyle,  with  a finished  politeness  and 
an  amusing  naivete  worthy  of  those  distinguished  heroes, 
major  O' Flaherty  and  sir  Lucius  6’T»v>^er,  requests  his 
excellency  vice-admiral  Sartorius  ‘will  do  him  the  favor 
to  conceive  that  he  has  been  horse-whipped  by  sir  John 
Milley  Doyle,  K.  C.  B.  and  K.  T.  S.’  Now,  there  is  a 
precedent,  and  a very  celebrated  one,  in  the  French  code 
of  honor,  (and  no  code  is  more  sensitively^  delicate,) 
which  the  vice-admiral  may  at  once  readily  adopt,  and 
thus  honorably  settle  this  inauspicious  quarrel.  Let  him 
answer,  in  the  words  of  the  precedent,  that  ‘he  (the  vice- 
admiral)  begs  the  favor  of  sir  John  Milley  Doyle,  K.  C. 
B.  and  K.  T.  S.  to  be  assured  that  he  (the  vice-admiral) 
has  run  the  said  sir  John  through  the  body.’  Thus  this 
metaphysical  duel  will  end  as  it  began,  in  an  imaginary 
collision.  How  much  better  than  the  reality  for  both 
parties!” 

BRIEF  NOTICES. 

A wondoiTiil  invention  it  is  said  was  discovered  by  a Frencb- 
ntan  named  Battineaii  in  176.5,  l>y  which  vessels  at  sea  can  be 
discovered  250  leagues  off.  The  instrnnient  is  called  nauscopie, 
and  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  the  London  Monthly  Magazine. 
A nebulous  satellite,  according  to  the  invention,  precedes  a ship 
for  several  days,  which  can  be  seen.  The  French  government 
did  not  patronise  Battineau,  and  he  was  living  in  obscurity  in 
1810. 

Lieutci\ant  Collings  Long,  commanding  the  U.  S.  schooner 
Dolphin,  states  in  a Idler  to  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  dated 
April,  1833,  Valparaiso  bay,  that  for  the  nine  months  previous 
only  nine  persons  on  board  had  drawn  the  liquor  part  of  their 
rations. 

Captain-  E.  V.  Sumner’s  corps  of  U.  S.  dragoons,  or  rangers 
destined  for  the  Indian  service,  arrived  at  Buffalo,  on  the  3d  inst. 
and  left  next  day  for  their  place  of  destination.  The  Buffalo 
Journal  says,  they  were  the  fine.st  looking  raw  recruits  we  ever 
saw;  all  Now  Yorkers,  selected  by  capt.  S.  himself  from  the 
northern  and  western  counties  of  the  slate,  within  the  age  of  25 
years,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  5 feel  8 inches  in  height.  All 
possessing  a good  English  education  and  of  strictly  correct  ha- 
bits. Such  youth,  with  such  a commander,  who  permits  the 
performance  of  no  menial  service  from  any  member  of  his  de- 
tachment, and  fares  as  they  fare,  cannot  fail  to  prove  useful  and 
become  an  ornament  to  the  service. 

I’he  Jackson  republican  democratic  convention  met  at  Ha- 
gerstown, Md.  on,  the  10th  instant,  and  nominated  Francis 
Thomas,  esq.  as  a candidate  for  congress. 
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The  iiatioiiRl  republicans  of  the  Easton  district,  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  of  tliis  stale,  have  nominated  the  hon.  Robert  H.  Golds - 
borough,  formerly  tJ.  S.  senator,  as  their  candidate  for  congress. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Dr.  John  T.  Reese,  the  candidate  of 
the  Jackson  party  for  the  above  district,  died  in  Philadelphia,  on 
Tuesday  last.  Dr.  R.  was  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  emi- 
nent physician,  and  was  very  highly  esteemed  for  his  social 
virtues. 

An  affray  took  place  at  the  rail  road  on  Monday  evening  last. 
Jt  appears  that  certain  colored  persons  wishing  to  go  to  the  lake, 
took  possession  of  the  cars  appropriated  to  white  people;  that 
they  were  turned  out  of  them;  went  away  and  armed  them- 
selves, returned  and  attacked  Mr.  Reeves,  the  clerk  of  the  road, 
by  firing  pistols  at  him,  &c.  Two  of  them  have,  we  understand, 
been  apprehended  and  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  session 
of  the  criminal  court.  We  should  think  it  was  high  time  a stop 
was  put  to  the  outrages  of  this  class  of  gentry. 

O.  Argus  of  Aug.  1. 

Mr.  McDuffie  being  present  at  the  commencement  of  the  col- 
lege at  Athens,  Georgia,  a dinner  was  tendered  him  and  accept- 
ed. It  was  attended  by  great  numbers  and  the  guest  received 
every  demonstration  of  the  most  enthusiastic  admiration.  His 
speech,  requested  for  publication  by  the  committee,  will  speedi- 
ly appear. 

The  trial  of  Antonio  Le  Blanc  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Sayre 
and  family,  is  going  on  at  Morristown,  N.  J.  before  judge  Ford. 
The  prosecution  is  conducted  by  Henry  A.  Ford,  esq.  district 
attorney,  assisted  by  John  R.  Brown  and 'Jacob  W.  Miller.  For 
the  prisoner,  William  L.  Halsey,  of  Newark,  and  Francis  Mac- 
cullock,  of  Morristown.  “The  court  has  expressed  a most  po- 
sitive injunction  against  publishing  the  proceedings  of  the  trial 
during  its  progress.  The  penalty  of  disobeying  this  order  will 
be  imprisonment.^’ 

A man  was  discovered  a few  mornings  since,  says  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  busily  at  work  with  a chisel  and 
hammer,  long  after  day  light,  forcing  his  way  through  the  wall 
of  the  bank  of  New  York,  on  the  William  street  side,  and  no 
one  interrupted  him. 

Anne,  the  daughter  of  sir  Walter  Scott,  died  on  the  20th  June 
last,  after  an  illness  of  ten  days.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by 
a brain  fever,  increased  by  distress  at  the  loss  of  her  father. 

The  friends  of  ex-lieutenant  Randolph  in  the  city  of  Williams- 
burg, Va.  gave  him  a dinner  on  the  24th  uit. 

Young  Frothingham,  whose  mysterious  disappearance  we 
alluded  to  last  week,  arrived  at  New  York  from  Liverpool  on 
the  6th  inst. 

Well  executed  counterfeit  tf20  notes  of  the  U.  S.  bank,  Sa- 
vannah branch,  are  in  circulation  at  Baltimore.  They  are  of 
the  letter  S.  dated  Sept.  2,  1826.  The  signatures  are  pretty  well 
done — but  upon  close  inspection  it  can  be  perceived  that  the 
cashier’s  name  has  been  traced  in  a faint  line,  and  then  written 
over  with  a pen. 

Charles  Watts,  judge  of  the  4th  judicial  district  in  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  has  been  appointed  judge  of  the  1st  judicial  district 
of  that  state,  in  place  of  judge  Joseph  Lewis,  deceased. 

James  Bourman,  esq.  of  New  York,  has  made  a munificent 
gift  to  the  New  York  institute  for  the  blind.  He  has  executed 
an  indenture  of  lease  for  ten  }'ears  to  that  institution,  at  the 
nominal  rent  of  a pepper  corn,  per  annum,  of  the  buildings  and 
ground  formerly  called  Abingdon  place,  a short  distance  beyond 
the  paved  part  of  the  city.  The  dwelling  bou^e  is  100  by  54 
feet,  the  lot  is  over  two  acres,  and  has  on  it  beside  the  dwelling 
two  stone  kitchens. 

The  whole  number  of  passengers  over  the  Sarniowa  and  Sche- 
nectady rail  road  duiing  the  week  ending  on  the  17th  inst.  was 
2,751. 

It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  Boston  papers  that  Mr.  Webster  is 
preparing  a report  of  the  speech  delivered  by  him  at  Pittsburgh 
during  his  recent  visit  there. 

The  collector  of  the  Delaware  division  of  the  Pennsylvania 
canal  at  Easton,  received  $1,572  94  toll  during  the  week  ending 
on  the  14th  inst. 

A monument  is  to  be  erected  to  the  late  governor  Lincoln,  of 
Maine. 

The  expense  of  entertaining  the  pre.sident  at  Boston,  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  $11,000;  and  at  New  York,  to  $8,000. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  that  our  old  and  esteemed  friend,  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  editor  of  the  Steubenville  Herald,  and  his  lady  were 
seriously  injured  on  the  afternoon  of  the  9th  instant,  by  being 
thrown  out  of  a gig.  The  accident  was  occasioned  by  two  young 
men  who  were  riding  a race.  On  coming  up  to  Mr.  W.  at  full 
speed,  his  horse  took  fright  and  run  off,  when  one  of  the  reins 
broke,  the  gig  was  precipitated  against  a tree,  and  broke  literally 
to  atoms.  Mr.  W.  and  lady  were  thrown  out  on  opposite  sides. 
Although  no  bones  were  broken,  no  part  of  their  limbs  escaped 
contusion.  In  addition  to  very  serious  wounds  on  his  limbs, 
Mr.  W.  received  two  contusions  on  his  head  and  a severe 
bruise  on  one  of  his  sides.  They  are  both  recovering  slowly. 
They  had  been  paying  a visit  to  a sick  friend  a few  miles  in  the 
country. 

It  is  stated  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  that  lieut.  T.  R. 
Gedney,  of  the  navy,  has  lately  taken  out  letters  patent  for  an 
improved  method  invented  by  him  of  raising  vessels  upon  an  in- 
clined single  railway,  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  their  bottoms, 
repairing,  &c.  Letters  from  com.  Rodgers  and  James  Hum- 
phreys, naval  contractor,  speak  in  approval  of  the  plan. 

The  hon.  C.  A.  Wickliffe  has  been  elected  a member  of  the 
Kentucky  house  of  delegates,  from  Nelson  county. 


A public  dinner  was  given  on  the  12th  inst.  by  the  common 
council  of  the  city  of  New  York,  to  the  ofliicers  of  the  army  and 
navy  on  that  station. 

The  officers,  and  a number  of  respectable  citizens,  met  the 
common  council  in  the  governor’s  room,  and  proceeded  in  car- 
riages to  Bellevue.  After  going  through  these  extensive  build- 
ings, they  proceeded  to  Mount  Vernon,  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed in  boats  to  Blackwell’s  Island,  and  visited  the  public 
institutions  and  every  thing  relating  to  the  establishment.  They 
then  retired  to  an  elegant  bower,  fitted  up  with  great  taste,  and 
sat  down  to  a sumptuous  dinner,  provided  for  the  occasion. 
The  guests  consisted  of  about  50  officers,  comprising  all  grades, 
from  the  commander  to  the  midshipman,  together  with  the  offi- 
cers of  the  army  on  that  station,  and  about  fifty  citizens. 

Alderman  Cebra,  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  and 
acting  mayor,  presided— assisted  by  assistant  klderman  Van 
Wyck,  president  of  the  board  of  assistants.  On  the  right  of  the 
chair  were  captains  Ballard,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Delaware,  and 
Newton,  of  the  U.  S.  ship  St.  Louis— on  the  left  were  captains 
Kearney  and  others. 

As  soon  as  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  acting  mayor  addressed 
captain  Ballard,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  who  replied  in  a 
a very  neat  and  pertinent  speech. 

A free  negro  calling  himself  James  Warfield,  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  jail  of  Harford  county,  Md.  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  a rape  upon  a little  girl  aged  nine  years,  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  William  Adams,  a respectable  resident  of  that  county. 

In  the  9th  election  district.  Mass,  there  has  been  a second  un- 
successful attempt  to  elect  a member  of  congress.  The  vote 
stood  thus,  gen.  Dearborn,  national  republican,  2,179;  Mr.  Jack- 
son,  anti-mason,  1,842;  and  Dr.  Thurber,  Jackson,  703. 

Charles  Martin  Baker,  who  left  Philadelphia  for  Baltimore  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  for  whose  safety  fears  were  entertained 
by  his  family,  was  in  Cincinnati  on  the  5th  inst. 

The  ceremony  of  breaking  ground  upon  the  New  York,  Pro- 
vidence and  Boston  rail  road,  took  place  at  Stonington,  on  the 
14th  inst.  being  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Stonington. 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  states  that  the  company,  to  the  num- 
ber of  fifteen  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  in  that 
gallant  borough.  The  spades  were  taken  by  John  S.  Crary, 
esq.  of  New  York,  president  of  the  company,  and  by  their  ex- 
cellencies governor  Edwards,  of  Connecticut,  and  governor 
Francis,  of  Rhode  Island.  The  work  was  then  commenced  in 
both  states.  Afterwards  the  guest  partook  of  an  excellent  din- 
ner, provided  by  order  of  the  company.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
all  the  events  of  it  auspicious. 

The  brig  Bolivar  Liberator,  Underwood,  arrived  at  Manilla, 
from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but  the  captain  was  not  allowed  to 
enter,  or  even  go  ashore,  on  account  of  the  name  of  his  vessel, 
and  consequently  she  proceeded  to  Canton.  Manilla  is  a Spa- 
nish port. 

We  understand  one  of  the  factories  in  Pawtucket,  R.  1.  has 
stopped  operations,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  cotton. 

An  anti  temperance  meeting  was  held  at  the  court  house  in 
Elizabeth  City  county,  Va.  on  the  20th  ult.  The  meeting  was 
organized  by  appointing  Samuel  B.  Servant,  chairman  and  Jas. 
Gammel  secretary.  A committee  was  apponted  who  reported 
a preamble  and  resolutions,  condemning  temperance  societies 
as  destructive  to  communities. 

The  woods  near  Sandy  Point,  Westmoreland  county,  (Va.) 
were  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  lately  and  much  valuable  timber 
was  destroyed  and  other  damage  done  before  the  flames  could 
be  extinguished. 

A 120  gun  ship,  called  the  Waterloo,  was  launched  at  the 
Chatham  yard  in  England,  on  the  18th  of  June  last,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  victory.  She  has  been  building  six  years.  She  is 
inferior  to  our  ship  the  Pennsylvania. 

A splendid  ship  of  550  tons  burthen,  called  the  Hark  Away, 
was  launched  in  this  city  on  Saturday  last.  She  was  built  by  Mr. 
James  Beacham,  for  Messrs.  James  S.  Brander,  & Co.  of  Pe- 
tersburg, Va.  and  is  intended  as  one  of  the  regular  line  of 
packets  about  to  be  established  between  James  river  and  Liver- 
pool. 

The  editors  of  the  Petersburg,  (Va.)  Intelligencer,  have  seen 
a specimen  of  cotton  cloth,  manufactured  by  the  Merchants’ 
company  of  that  place,  which  has  been  pronounced  by  good 
judges  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  made  in  this 
country. 

Three  hundred  and  seventy-five  good  active  horses  are  want- 
ed by  the  1st  of  next  month,  at  St.  Louis,  for  the  use  of  the  U. 
States  army  station  in  the  west. 

William  J.  Grayson,  of  St.  Helena,  South  Carolina,  has  been 
nominated  by  a convention,  as  the  nullification  candidate  to 
represent  the  Walterborough  district,  vice  Robert  W.  Barnwell, 
w ho  declines  a re  election. 

The  hon.  .John  Stanly,  formerly  a member  of  congress  from 
North  Carolina,  died  at  Newbern,on  the  3d  instant.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  great  abilities  and  ranked  among  the  first  orators 
of  that  state. 

The  Black  Horse  tavern  situated  four  miles  from  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  Pittsburgh  and  Greensburgh  turnpike  road,  was  con.'um- 
ed  on  the  night  of  the  7th  instant.  The  loss  is  stated  at  $3,000. 

The  London  Morning  Herald  states  that  it  is  reported,  upon 
good  authority,  that  Mr.  and  Miss  Fanny  Kemble  have,  by 
their  united  performances  in  America,  cleared  £12,000 — nearly 
$ 60,000! 

It  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  that  the 
i office  of  the  United  States  district  attorney,  has  yielded  the  in- 
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cumbent,  James  A.  Hamilton,  esq.  for  four  years  past,  an  ave- 
rage of  $-25,000  per  annum. 

A cominnnication  in  tlie  Riclimoml  Whig  states  that  a gold 
mine  has  been  discovered  on  the  lands  of  Mrs.  Price,  of  Louisa 
county,  Va.  supposed  to  be  the  richest  yet  discovered  in  that 
state. 

The  national  republican  convention  of  Maine,  have  nominat- 
ed Daniel  Goodenow,  as  their  candidate  for  governor  of  that 
state. 

Mr.  William  Lore,  a respectable  citizen  of  Maurice  river 
township,  Cumberland  county,  N.J.  was  killed  on  Thursday 
last,  at  Milleville,  by  a horse  running  against  him,  while  he  was 
conversing  with  a gentleman  in  the  street.  He  survived  but  a 
few  hours. 

A writer  in  the  Providence  Journal  mentions' that  Miss  Diana 
Colwell,  wove  last  week  in  themill  in  the  village  of  Blackstone, 
fifty  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  each  containing  twenty-eight  yards, 
making  in  all  one  thousand  four  hundred  yards;  and  at  the 
price  paid  for  weaving,  her  wages  amounted  to  nine  dollars. 

A display  of  fire  works  v’as  made  a few  evening  since  at  the 
Rip  Raps.  The  president  was  standing  near  a barret  of  com- 
bustibles, to  which,  by  some  means,  fire  was  accidentally  com- 
municated— when  away  went,  with  an  explosion,  rockets,  stars, 
wheels,  serpents,  &.c. — one  of  the  missiles  justgrazing  the  pre- 
sident, another  striking  one  of  the  ladies,  &c.  Fortunately  no 
one  was  injured.  [Mexandna  Gaz. 

As  a passenger  w'as  stepping  ashore  from  the  steamboat  Fan- 
ny, at  Albany,  feeling  a nibble  at  his  fob,  he  turned  round  and 
caught  a fellow  by  the  collar,  who  had  just  fingered  his  wallet. 
The  sharper,  finding  himself  surprised,  dropped  the  pocket  book, 
which  the  owner  found  at  his  feet.  Unwilling  to  be  detained  as 
a witness,  the  passenger,  after  obtaining  his  money,  let  the  ras- 
cal escape. 

“To  the  victor  belongs  the  spoils.’^  A farmer  who  was  in  the 
garden  to  witness  the  ascension,  had  his  pocket  rifled  of  a wal- 
let containing  $170.  He  thinks  the  operation  was  performed  by 
a chap  who  was  most  officiously  polite  in  showing  him  the  di- 
rection that  one  of  the  pioneer  balloons  was  taking! 

[Albany  Eve.  Jour. 

Robert  Potter,  who  was  some  time  ago  imprisoned  for  a name- 
less outrage,  perpetrated  on  the  persons  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Taylor 
and  bis  nephew,  in  Granville  county,  and  who  is  still  in  jail, 
was  a candidate  to  represent  that  county  in  the  legislature  of 
North  Carolina,  and  came  within  eleven  votes  of  being  elected! 

During  the  -24  hours  preceding  9 o’clock  on  Saturday  morning 
last,  there  were  received  at  our  post  office  nine  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  one  ship  letters,  and  rising  of four  thousand  packages 
and  paper  parcels — making  a grand  total,  in  24  hours,  of  about 
14,000;  all  of  which  were  handled  several  times  by  the  different 
clerks,  marked,  distributed  and  mailed,  before  2 o’clock. 

[New  York  Gazette. 

VVe  learn  from  the  New  York  Traveller,  that  the  celebrated 
colt  Midas,  by  Eclipse,  died  lately  near  that  city.  Midas  was 
matched  against  Mr.  Wm.  R.  Johnson’s  Jessup,  by  Medley,  for 
- $10,000,  to  be  run  for  over  the  Long  Island  course  in  October. 
His  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  the  ball  [which 
is  usually  given  at  the  commencement  of  the  training]  sticking 
in  his  throat. 

Advices  from  Para,  received  at  New  York,  represent  that 
portion  of  Brazil  to  be  in  a very  unsettled  state,  in  consequence 
of  political  excitement  among  that  class  of  the  people  who  have 
nothing  to  lose  and  every  thing  to  gain  by  changing  the  existing 
order  of  things.  I'he  feeling  towards  the  European  Portuguese 
was  hostile,  and  it  was  feared  would  manifest  itself  in  riot  and 
bloodshed.  The  operations  of  trade  were  also  greatly  embar- 
rassed by  the  introduction  of  spurious  copper  coin  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  United  States. 

The  rev.  C.  P.  iMcllvaine,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  diocess  of  Ohio,  has  recommended  to  the  clergy 
under  his  charge,  to  set  apart  Tuesday,  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
as  a day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer,  and  that  wherever 
the  scourge  of  cholera  may  reach,  they  will  show  to  their  flocks 
an  example  of  stedlast  trust  in  God  and  fearless  waiting  upon  his 
will— abiding  at  their  posts,  going  in  and  out  among  the  people 
in  all  works  of  consolation  and  usefulness — being  specially  as- 
sidnons  in  attciilions  to  the  sick  and  dying  in  their  respective 
neighborhoods;  and  endeavoring  to  lead  their  people  to  be  dili- 
gent in  doing  good,  and  thus  to  manifest  that  their  “faith  work- 
eth  by  love,”  and  tlieir  “love  casteth  out  fear.” 

The  LancastiT  Journal  says,  “by  letters  from  Mr.  Buchanan, 
our  minister  to  Russia,  we  learn  that  he  may  be  expected  home 
in  November  next.” 
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From  Liverpool  papers  to  the  I6th  .July. 

ORKAT  BKITAIN  AND  IRKLAND. 

The  great  and  all  absorbing  {|uestion,  the  Irish  reform  bill  was 
to  have  been  brought  up  for  consideration  on  the  18th  ult.  The 
duke  of  Wellington  had  given  notice  that  it  would  be  opposed 
on  its  se<  Olid  reading.  It  is  said  that  it  is  supposed  that  the 
duke’s  party  would  be  able  to  out  vote  earl  Grey,  and  that  the 
tories  were  so  certain  of  victory  and  of  causing  ministers  to  re- 
sign, that  they  had  made  arrangements  fora  new  ministry,  in 
which  neither  the  duke  of  Wellington  nor  sir  Rohert  Peel  would 
be  include  d.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  Charles 
Manners  Sutton  is  named  as  the  intended  premier. 

Lord  Rroi/gA./m’s  bill  reforming  the  local  roiiils  had  been  re- 
jected. Lord  Hill,  the  commandcr-in  chicf  votcd  against  it,  and 


it  is  intimated  that  should  he  repeat  his  refractory  spirit  he 
would  be  compelled  to  resign. 

Mr.  Fergu.son  had  moved  in  the  house,  “an  address  to  his 
majesty  that  he  will  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  recognize,  nor 
in  any  way  give  the  sanction  of  his  government  to  the  present 
political  state  and  condition  of  Poland,  the  same  having  been 
brought  about  in  violation  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  to  which 
Great  Britain  was  a party.” 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply,  admitted  J,he  truth  and  justice  of 
all  the  observations  and  details  made  by  the  hon.  mover;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  deprecated  the  pressing  of  the  motion,  on  the 
ground  that,  if  carried,  a war  with  Russia  would  be  inevitable. 

Lord  Althorp  followed  in  a similar  strain,  and  moved  the  pre- 
vious question. 

Lord  J.  Russell  hoped,  that  though  ministers  might  concur  in 
the  sentiments  of  the  mover,  he  would  withdraw  the  motion,  on 
the  ground  that  when  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  house  went 
forth  to  the  world,  it  would  have  more  effect  than  if  a division 
took  place  and  a large  majority  voted  against  it. 

He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hume,  Mr.  Attwood,  Mr.  O’Connell, 
Mr.  Sheil  and  several  other  members,  who  argued  in  favor  of 
the  motion,  as  being  due  to  the  character  and  feelings  of  the 
country;  and  by  lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Stanley,  who,  as  well 
as  Mr.  'Warburton  and  sir  Robert  Peel,  argued  against  it,  as  being 
likely  to  involve  the  country  in  a w-ar,  for  which  it  was  not  pre- 
pared. Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  replied,  and  the  house  divided, 
when  the  numbers  were — for  the  previous  question,  as  moved 
by  lord  Althorp,  177;  against  it,  95;  majority  82. 

Rapid  progress  was  making  in  the  bill  rechartering  the  East 
India  company. 

Mr.  Bulwer  moved  an  address  to  the  king  calling  for  copies  of 
papers  respecting  the  measures  pursued  by  Russia  in  her  inter- 
ference with  the  stale  of  Turkey.  He  asked  if  there  was  any 
government  in  the  country.  (Lord  Althorp— here  we  are).  It 
did  not  follow,  said  Mr.  B.  that  because  they  were  here,  that 
they  constituted  a government.  He  condemned  ministers  for 
having  taken  no  share  in  the  affairs  between  Turkey,  Russia 
and  Egypt.  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  object  of  Russia  was 
to  reduce  Turkey  under  her  dominion. 

Lord  Palmerston  replied  and  said  a correspondence  was  now 
going  on  on  the  subject,  and  the  motion  would  be  productive  of 
inconvenience;  he  doubted  not  Russia  would  preserve  her  faith, 
and  hoped  that  confidence  might  be  reposed  in  government,  on 
this  subject,  for  a very  short  time  longer. 

Mr.  Bulwer  in  consequence  of  lord  Palmerston’s  statement 
withdrew  his  motion. 

On  the  12th  July,  the  lord  Chancellor  introduced  his  bill 
founded  on  the  report  made  by  the  commissioners  of  inquiry 
into  ecclesiastical  courts.  By  this  bill  about  300  diocesan  courts 
will  be  abolished  and  their  business  transferred  to  the  ordinary 
jurisdictions.  The  court  of  peculiars— does  any  body  out  of  the 
profession  know  any  thing  of  it,  even  the  name?— is  to  be  abo- 
lished, and  criminal  actions  for  brawlings,  &c.  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  judges,  these  offences  being  made  misdemeanors. 

The  statute  of  frauds,  also,  is  to  be  extended  by  it  to  the  pro- 
bate of  wills,  and  real  property  thereby  put  on  the  same  fooling 
as  personal.  The  marquis  of  Westmeath,  who  has  had  some 
experience  of  the  present  system  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
and  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  , approved  of  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
which  was  read  a first  time. 

At  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the  West  India  proprietors,  at  the 
Thatched  House  tavern,  the  earl  of  Hare  wood  in  the  chair,  re- 
solutions were  passed,  declaring— “That  the  meeting  was  anx- 
ious to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Stanley;  that 
they  had  always  been  ready  to  offer  to  his  majesty’s  government 
their  local  knowledge  and  practical  experience;  that  the  pro- 
posed bill  meditated  an  unnecessary  interference  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  colonial  legislatures;  and  that  a committee 
consisting  of  the  agents  of  islands,  and  other  gentlemen,  should 
be  appointed,  to  examine  into  the  details  of  the  bill,  and  report 
hereafter  upon  it. 

Dublin  papers  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Laffan,  Roman  Ca- 
tholic bishop  of  Cashel,  and  brother  of  sir  Courey  De  Laffan, 
baronet. 

The  Liverpool  cotton  markets  up  to  the  15th  ult.  continued 
brisk  and  a further  advance  on  Sea  Islands  of  id.,  and  fd.  on  all 
other  American  and  Brazil  had  taken  place.  On  East  India  cot- 
ton had  improved  |d.  The  sales  in  the  latter  descriptions  were 
limited.  The  sales  amount  to  36,310  bales,  consisting  of  1,110 
Sea  Island  at  13fd.  to  27d.  100  stained,  9id.  to  ll^d.  13,820  bow- 
ed Georcia  8id.  to  lOd.  6,010  Mobile,  Alabama  and  Tennessee, 
8§d.  to  9|d.  7,400  New  Orleans,  8|d.  to  llid.  2,0.50  Pernambuco 
and  Ceara,  lOid.  to  11-Jd.  1,890  Baliia  and  Macceio,  9^d.  to  lOid. 
660  Maranham,  lOfd.  to  llid.  70  Demerara,  &c.  lOd.  to  ll^d. 
170  Esvptiau,  ll^d.  to  13d.  90  common  West  India,  &c.  9id. 
and  2,940  Surat  at  6id.  to  7id  per  lb.  The  imports  are  11,136 
bags. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  the  fleet  of  Don  Miguel  by  that  of 
Don  Pc'dro,  under  rear  admiral  Napier,  has  been  confirmed.  The 
Liverpool  Times  of  July  16lli  contains  positive  accounts  to  that 
clfrct.  The  Birniingliam  steamboat  arrived  at  that  place  on  the 
ni^lll  of  the  15th  bringing  Senhor  Mcndizablc,  bearer  of  des- 
patches, who  landed  and  proceeded  immediately  for  London. 
The  fillowinging  is  said  to  be  the  substance  of  his  despatclies. 

It  appears  that  rear  admiral  Napier,  with  hi.s  s(|uadron,  con- 
sisting of  three  friiratcs — the  Rainha  da  Porliic.il  (flag),  Don 
Pedro,  and  Donna  Maria;  a corvette,  a brig,  and  a sehooiicr, 
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sailed  from  Lagos  on  the  2d  instant,  and  on  the  4th  came  in 
sight  of  Don  Miguel’s  fleet,  consisting  of  nine  ships,  but  there 
being  no  wind,  the  admiral  was  not  able  to  bring  the  enemy  to 
action,  upon  which  he  called  on  the  steamers  to  tow  his  ships 
towards  the  enemy  which  they  declined,  unless  the  value  of  the 
steamers  was  secured  to  the  owners.  On  Friday  the  5th  inst. 
however,  a breeze  sprung  up,  when  rear  admiral  Napier  bore 
down  on  the  enemy  and  commenced  the  action  about  3 o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  by  attacking  the  Da  Rainha,  mounting  74  guns, 
which  he  carried  in  gallant  style.  The  Don  John,  alarmed  at 
the  capture  other  consort,  made  all  sail  to  escape  a similar  fate. 
Admiral  Napier,  having  secured  the  Ba  Rainha,  immediately 
pursued  the  flying  ship,  and  after  a long  chase,  during  which 
the  Don  John  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  from  her  stern  chasers, 
came  up  with  the  enemy,  who  at  once  struck  his  colors. 

The  Princess  Real,  50  guns,  was  captured  by  the  Donna  Ma- 
ria, of  38  guns,  after  a short  but  smart  engagement  of  twenty 
minutes,  in  which  we  regret  to  say  captain  Goblet,  commander 
of  the  latter  ship,  was  killed.  A store  ship,  after  a desperate 
conflict  with  the  Don  Pedro,  likewise  surrendered,  as  did  two 
of  the  smaller  ships.  The  remainder  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  three  brigs  and  a schooner,  effected  their  escape. 
Thus  terminated  an  action  which  proved  the  destruction  of 
Don  Miguel’s  naval  force,  and  which  in  its  results  is  of  the  ut- 
most'importance  to  the  cause  of  the  legitimate  sovereign  of 
Portugal.  Besides  the  loss  of  capt.  Goblet,  the  constitutional- 
ists have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  captain  George,  and  lieutenant 
Woolridge,  flag  lieutenant  to  rear  admiral  Napier,  and  several 
other  officers,  also  a considerable  number  of  officers  and  men 
wounded.  Among  the  latter  is  the  son  of  rear  admiral  Napier. 

On  the  return  of  the  squadron  with  their  prizes  to  Lagos, 
(where  they  will  be  immediately  refitted  for  the  service  of  her 
majesty  Donna  Maria),  the  corporate  body  presented  admiral 
Napier  with  a crown  formed  of  laurel. 

The  whole  of  the  province  of  Algarves  has  declared  for  the 
young  queen,  and  the  constitutionalists  now  feel  certain  of  es- 
tablishing Donna  Maria  on  the  throne  of  her  ancestors.  The 
Tagus  is  blockaded.  The  number  of  troops  which  have  declar- 
ed for  the  queen  in  the  kingdom  of  Algarves  is  differently  repre- 
sented, from  3,000  to  7,000.  Adding  these  to  the  troops  of  mar- 
quis Palmella  and  count  Villa  Flor,  it  makes  their  army  to 
amount' to  between  7,000  and  10,000  men,  with  which  they 
were  rapidly  moving  towards  Lisbon.  The  war  was  expected 
speedily  to  be  brought  to  a close. 

The  Birmingham  called  off  Oporto  with  despatches  for  Don 
Pedro  on  the  10th,  and  communicated  with  the  transport  off 
the  bar,  the  commander  of  which  came  on  board  the  steamer, 
and  stated  that  an  attack  had  been  made  on  Oporto  by  Don  Mi- 
guel’s forces  on  Saturday  last,  which  was  repelled  with  great 
loss  to  the  enemy.  During  the  voyage  home,  the  Birmingham 
fell  in  with  the  George  the  Fourth  steamer,  which  sailed  hence 
for  Lisbon  last  week  with  Marshal  Bourmont  on  board,  and 
communicated  the  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  the  fleet. 

RUSSIA. 

Despatches  from  St.  Petersburgh,  as  also  the  St.  Petersburgh 
Gazette,  received  in  London  on  the  14th  of  July,  mention  a plot 
against  the  life  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  part  of  some 
Polish  exiles,  who  left  Paris  a short  time  ago,  and  bound  them- 
selves by  an  oath  to  eflTect  his  assassination.  It  was  first  made 
public  by  a journal  which  gave  an  account  of  the  reception  of  a 
deputation  which  waited  upon  the  emperor  in  Finland  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  frustration  of  the  conspiracy.  It  seems 
that  the  Russian  authorities  did  not  wish  the  matter  made  pub- 
lic, but  on  this  account  appearing  deemed  it  right  to  allude  to  it 
in  the  Gazette.  The  sensation  created  throughout  Russia  is 
very  great,  and  all  sorts  of  precautions  are  employed  to  protect 
the  emperor  in  his  various  visits  to  the  frontier  towns. 

TURKEY. 

The  Egyptians  were  still  on  the  retreat.  Ibrahim  pacha’s 
vanguard  was  on  the  other  side  of  Koniah. 

STILL  LATER. 

The  ship  GovernorTroup,  arrived  at  New  York,  brings  Liver- 
pool dates  to  the  17th  July,  which  states  “that  the  duke  of  Pal- 
mella has  received  full  powers  from  Don  Pedro  to  place  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a regency  at  the  Algarves,  and  that  in  that 
capacity  he  may  be  expected  to  make  a formal  application  to 
the  British  and  French  governments  for  the  recognition  of  Donna 
Maria  as  queen,  de  facto,  of  Portugal.  Indeed  some  surprise 
has  been  caused  by  his  not  having  done  so  already.  There  is 
said  to  be  great  disinclination  on  tlie  part  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  our  cabinet  to  take  any  step  in  favor  of  the  Portuguese 
constitutionalists  on  a direct  application  of  Don  Pedio,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  regency  established  in  the  Algarves 
will  not  make  a fruitless  application,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  only  grounds  of  objection  hitherto  assigned  by  our  govern- 
ment for  the  non-recognition  of  the  regency  are  removed,  and 
that  the  capture  of  the  Miguelite  fleet  by  admiral  Napier,  has 
entirely  changed  the  complexion  of  the  contest.” 

The  landing  of  Don  Pedro’s  troops  in  Algarves  had  given 
great  alarm  to  the  cabinet  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  report 
says,  that  they  immediately  hurried  oft’  troops  to  the  frontiers. 
The  cortes  were  dissolved  on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  London,  Liverpool  and  Leeds  markets  continued  brisk, 
the  demand  for  some  articles  were  entirely  beyond  the  supply. 

T.ETTER  FROM  A POT, 1^:11  OFFICER. 

The  following  extracts  are  translated  from  a letter  from  a 
gallant  Polish  officer,  to  a friend  of  ours  m Boston,  who  has  for 


years  past  felt  a deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  that  brave  and 
unfortunate  nation.  The  name  of  Wodzynski  is  a sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  truth  of  what  is  said.  [AT.  F.  Com.  Adv. 

Chateau  de  Montargis,  April  1,  1833.  , 
My  dear  friend:— Y on  will  have  learned  by  the  journals,  that 
since  rny  last,  the  national  Polish  committee,  presided  over  by 
Lelevel,  has  been  dissolved  by  an  arbitrary  order  of  the  French 
ministry,  on  the  formal  demand  of  the  Russian  ambassador. 
Subsequent  orders,  entirely  in  the  Russian  spirit,  obliged  all  of 
us  exiles,  to  leave  Paris,  and  to  abandon  entirely  the  affairs  of 
our  brethren  in  exile  as  a body.  But  a new  committee  has  been 
attempted  under  the  presidence  of  our  gallant  friend  Dwernicki; 
unhappily,  however,  the  choice  was  made  in  haste,  just  before 
the  breaking  up  of  the  committee,  only  a few  members  being 
present,  and  those  the  ones  whose  conduct  had  been  so  unpo- 
pular with  the  exiles  that  they  were  obliged  to  resign.  Still,  we 
hope  we  shall  soon  succeed  in  forming  a hew  committee,  that 
we  m.ny  preserve  at  least  a rallying  point,  and  the  shadow  of  a 
political  existence,  which,  however,  the  Russian  ambassador  is 
striving  to  destroy,  even  on  the  soil  of  France. 

You  know  how  shamefully  we  have  been  treated:  how,  coop- 
ed up  in  small  and  retired  places,  it  has  been  forbidden  us  to 
leave  them:  how  our  unfortunate  youth,  who  wish  to  profit  by 
the  advantages  of  Paris,  in  finishing  their  education,  have  a 
thousand  and  a thousand  difficulties  thrown  in  their  way.  But 
alas!  this  is  not  the  worst:  it  seems  the  coup  de  grace  is  to  be 
given,  for  the  minister  of  war  has  published  a circular  to  the 
Polish  officers,  saying  that  the  French  government  will  endea- 
vor to  obtain  an  amnesty  for  them,  so  that  they  may  return  to 
their  homes!  You  know,  my  dear  sir,  the  cruel  tendency  of  this 
measure,  which  the  world  will  call  a generous  and  magnani- 
mous one!  Oh  God!  it  boots  man  to  have  more  than  a soldier’s 
patience,  to  support  such  a horrible  situation;  and  yet,  my  coun- 
trymen seem  to  have  it,  I know  not  how,  but  yet  they  keep  up 
their  hearts  and  their  hopes;  they  have  got  up  little  schools 
among  themselves,  and  seem  determined  to  make  most  of  their 
sad  exile.  * , * * * * * * 

I will  spare  your  sensibility,  and  not  give  you  the  detail  of  the 
sad  and  sickening  news  we  receive  from  our  unhappy  country; 
— enough,  that  it  is  the  same  old  system — the  same  persecution 
— the  same  confiscations — the  same  outrages  and  transporta- 
tions, which  freeze  the  blood  to  think  upon,  and  which  our 
ruthless  tyrants  follow  up  with  hellish  perseverance.  One  must 
have  much  faith,  much  strength  of  mind,  when  with  thousands, 
innocent  as  himself,  he  is  suffering  such  persecution,  not  to 
doubt  the  existence  of  eternal  justice.  * * * * 

It  is  the  tyrant  of  the  north,  who  has  revivified  the  spirit  of 
the  holy  alliance— for  it  is  this  spirit  which  governs  and  oppress- 
es all  Europe.  You  know  the  state  of  France,  and  the  men 
who  have  seized  upon  the  reins  thrown  down  at  the  revolution 
of  July — men  who  have  done  nothing  during  the  past  year,  but 
make  bad  worse.  There  is  no  meanness,  no  cowardice,  no  de- 
ception, which  Louis  Philippe  has  not  practised  to  strengthen 
his  seat  on  the  throne  of  the  barricades;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
make  the  other  thrones  forget  the  popular  origin  of  his  own,  and 
to  unite  it  more  firmly  with  theirs. 

Public  opinion  in  France  seems  to  be  in  a state  of  complete 
lethargy;  men  seem  almost  to  despair  of  better  things,  for  al- 
though the  present  ministry  is  condemned  and  hated  by  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people,  it  still  exists,  and  still  goes  on  in  its 
course,  unopposed  by  aught  but  silent  indignation.  This  state 
of  things  cannot  exist  long,  but  it  is  impossible  to  know  when  it 
will  terminate.  ******* 
In  England,  where  public  sympathy  was  at  one  time  so 
strongly  awakened  in  our  favor,  every  one  is  occupied  at  pre- 
sent with  more  intense  interest  about  their  own  internal  affairs, 
and  more  fully  awake  to  the  true  character  of  the  soi-disant 
ministry  of  lord  Grey:  the  late  measures  against  Ireland  seem 
to  arouse  the  people  to  observation  at  last.  On  the  whole,  the 
political  situation  of  England  does  not  differ  much  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe.  * * * * As  for  us,  our 

minds  are  made  up  upon  the  course  we  must  follow.  There 
seems  nothing  to  hope  from  the  actual  state  of  things — nothing 
from  the  darker  policy  of  Europe,  which  seems  to  be  that  of 
arresting  the  march  of  mind,  and  of  retarding  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  humanity.  We  agree  perfectly  with  what  you 
tell  us,  that  there  is  little  to  hope  for  our  country,  but  from  a 
general  effort  which  shall  break  up  the  oppressive  system  which 
at  present  broods  incubus  like  over  all  Europe;  and  we  believe, 
too,  with  faith,  that  although  appearances  are  now  against  it,  it 
must  be  broken  up;  that  the  progress  of  light  and  reason,  found- 
ed as  they  are  upon  the  immutable  laws  of  God,  must  work  its 
effects,  in  spite  of  the  artificial  barriers  erected  against  them. 
* * * * * That  which  you  tell  us  about  the 

sympathy  of  the  American  people  for  our  sufferings  and  for  our 
cause,  serves  to  confirm  us  in  our  hopes,  while  it  consoles  us 
in  our  misery.  We  know  that  the  American  people  can  do 
nothing  for  our  country,  until  the  knell  of  vengeance  shall  have 
tolled,  and  the  day  of  struggle  shall  have  again  dawned.  They 
have  done  for  us  alre.ady,  much  more  in  proportion,  than  those 
nations  of  Europe  who  ought  to  have  succored  us  as  much,  in 
gratitude  for  services  done  them,  as  in  regard  of  their  own  in- 
tere.st;  and  they  have  done  it  from  pure  sympathy,  and  noble 
sentiment — for,  not  for  America,  as  for  France,  have  two  hun- 
dred thoii.sand  Poles  given  their  best  blood.  The  Arnerican.s 
have  not  partaken  of  the  hospitality  and  eaten  the  bread  of 
Poland,  as  did  the  French  emigrants  and  the  soldiers  of  the 
grand  army;  the  liberties  and  commerce  of  America  were  not 
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nH‘nac(!«l  by  Russia,  as  were  those  of  France  and  England.  In 
.•ounling,  llien,  nimn  the  syinpatliy  <»f  ilio  American  people,  we 
shall  lower  linget  what  we  owe  llieni  for  the  voice  of  sympathy 
and  the  welcome  supply  sent  in  the  dar.k  hour  of  our  agony. 
We  shall  not  forget  what  her  agent  suffered  in  the  jirison  of 
Hei  lin,  for  having  carried  consolation  and  hope  to  our  poor  sol- 
diers in  the  forests  of  Posen,  nor  shall  we  forget  that  even  to 
this  hour,  they  interest  themselves  in  our  situation,  and  pray 
for  our  deliverance.  ****** 

WODZYNSKI. 

— ►*©  @ ©««»■- 

POLITICS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Correspondence  between  Mahlon  Dickerson,  senator  in  congress 
Jrom  New  Jersey,  and  WUUam  II.  Crawford,  esq, 

Suckasannrj,  ( N.  J.)  Ath  Oct.  1832. 

!Mv  DK.vR  sir:  I owe  you  many  apologies  for  not  having  soon- 
er an.-^wered  your  letter  of  the  30th  of  June  last — but,  over- 
whelmed with  the  business  that  crowded  upon  me  at  the  close 
of  the  session  of  congress,  I omitted  writing  an  answer  ’till  I 
should  reach  home;  and  here  I found  my  business  so  much  in 
arrear,  in  consequence  of  my  long  absence,  that  I was  complete- 
ly occupied  for  a month — when  my  house  was  filled  with  my 
friends  who  had  escaped  from  tlie  cholera,  since  wliich,  my  time 
has  been  entirely  occupied.  And  these  circumstances  must  ac- 
count for  my  apparent  neglect. 

Your  letter,  although  written  with  the  most  friendly  inten- 
tions, could  have  no  effect  in  influencing  my  vote  upon  the 
tariff,  as  it  was  not  received  ’till  after  tliat  subject  was  settled 
in  the  senate.  On  the  29th  of  June  we  received  the  tariff  bill  of 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  on  the  7th  July,  passed  our 
amendments  to  a third  reading. 

Your  letter  is  postmarked  the  1st  of  July,  and  reached  Wash- 
ington on  the  8th,  (Sunday)  although,  in  consequence  of  my  ab- 
sence, I did  not  read  or  .see  it  ’till  the  next  day. 

We  afterwards  had  a committee  of  conference,  of  which  I 
was  a member,  in  which  I assented  to  a report,  by  which  vve 
yielded  to  the  house  of  representatives,  and  abandoned  a part 
of  our  amendments  to  which  they  had  disagreed,  some  of  which 
ought  to  have  been  adhered  to — but  I was  not  willing  to  hazard 
the  loss  of  the  bill,  by  a vain  attempt  to  oppose  a majority  of  the 
conference — greatly  as  the  bill  was  calculated  to  injure  many 
important  manufactures  in  the  United'States,  I thought  it  better 
to  pass  it,  if  it  would  be  considered  as  a measure  of  conciliation 
by  the  south,  as  we  were  assured  it  would — an  assurance  we 
considered  as  fully  justified  by  the  final  vote. 

Of  my  high  estimate  of  your  character  and  opinions,  you  have 
many  proofs.  If  any  one  could  persuade  me  to  abandon  my 
principles  of  protecting  the  agricultural,  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing industry,  it  would  be  yourself— and  the  preservation 
of  the  union,  which  you  urge,  would  be  the  strongest  argument 
that  could  be  offered:  but  this  I could  not  do,  without  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  me;  and  in  my  humble  opinion,  there  is 
more  danger  to  the  union  from  abandoning  the  protective  sys- 
tem than  from  adhereing  to  it. 

There  is  wo  difficulty  in  reducing  the  revenue  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  government,  by  repealing,  or  greatly  diminishing'  the 
duties  upon  unprotected  articles,  without  affecting  the  import- 
ant articles  of  manufacture  now  protected  by  law;  and  this 
would  be  precisely  as  great  a relief  from  taxation  as  if  the  re- 
duction took  place  upon  the  protected  articles.  This,  however, 
would  not  answer  the  views  of  those  who  are  determined  that 
we  shall  import  from  Great  Britain  manufactures  to  the  amount 
of  12  or  1.5  millions  of  dollars  a year,  in  addition  to  the  enormous 
value  of  those  we  now  import. 

Tn  prevent  this  mode  of  reducing  the  revenue,  a plan  was  de- 
vised, that  the  duties  should  be  equalized:  in  the  language  of 
gen.  Hayne’s  amendment  to  Mr.  Clay’s  resolution,  “so  that  the 
duties  on  no  article  shall,  as  compared  with  the  value  of  that 
article,  vary  materially  from  the  general  average.” 

This  .scheme  of  a general  average  of  duties  was  as  ingenious 
as  it  was  novel,  and  had  it  been  carried  into  operation  would 
have  destroyed  the  most  important  manufactures  of  this  coun- 
try, for  the  sole  benefit  of  Great  Britain. 

There  is  nothing  that  betrays  a more  deadly  hostility  to  the 
interest  and  prosperity  of  iheeastcrn,  w'cstern  and  middle  states, 
than  this  plan  of  a general  average  of  duties — if  such  an  average 
could  be  just  under  any  circumstances,  why  was  it  not  adopted 
when  it  was  necessary  to  raise  twenty  three  millions  of  dollars 
a year  by  duties.^  If  not  proper  heretofore,  why  is  it  proposed 
now,  when  we  propose  to  raise  but  thirteen  miliions  by  duties.? 

It  was  always  expected  that  on  the  extinction  of  the  public 
debt,  there  would  be  a reduction  of  revenue  to  the  amount  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars  a year;  hut  it  was  not  anticipated  in  the 
eastern,  western  and  middle  states,  that  this  was  to  be  the  pe- 
riod of  abandoning  the  (trotectivc  system.  If  it  was  right  to 
protect  manulactnres,  when  we  were  in  debt,  it  is  eqitally  right 
when  we  are  out  of  debt.  Are  the  millions  of  property  accitmu- 
lated  while  in  debt,  to  he  sacrificed  when  the  debt  is  paid.?  Is 
the  pro^perity  of  agriculture,  commerce  and  tnannfactnres  to  de- 
pend tipon  the  national  debt.?  .Are  all  engaged  in  those  interests 
to  he  sn  -laincd  while  we  arc  in  debt,  and  crushed  when  we  are 
no  longer  so? 

'I'he  national  debt  does  not  give  the  power  to  protect  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country,  nor  doe.s  its  extinction  take  away  that 
power. 

The  southern  states  tiow  make  retnittances  of  their  produce, 
in  exchange  lor  which  they  obtain  foreign  merchandise,  not 
only  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  hut  also  to  the  amount 


of  more  than  twelve  millions  of  dollars  a year  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  eastern,  western  and  middle  states;  thereby  render- 
ing those  states  tributary  to  them.  And  it  is  a subject  of  deep 
complaint  that  those  states  do  not  consume  of  such  merchandise 
to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fifteen  millions  more,  as  they  would 
be  comjielled  to  do,  but  for  the  manufactures  of  this  country, 
and  for  which  the  cotton  planters  would  pay  in  their  produce, 
as  they  verily  believe — and  this  is  truly  the  cause  of  the  great 
struggle  which  now  agitates  the  states,  and  which  has  produced 
an  excitement  in  the  south,  that  iflay  be  attended  with  the  most 
disastrous  consequences. 

The  grain  growing  and  manufacturing  slates  do  not  expect  so 
to  regulate  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  as  completely  to 
countervail  the  restrictive  regulations  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
European  governments,  so  that  the  produce  of  those  states  shall 
be  received  in  exchange  for  their  whole  imports,  which  to  them 
would  be  an  immense  advantage;  but  they  think  that  the  sou- 
thern states  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  advantage  they  now 
enjoy,  of  paying  in  their  produce  to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  fif- 
teen millions  of  dollars  annually,  for  imported  articles  consum- 
ed by  them,  the  grain  growing  and  manufacturing  states.  This, 
to  the  southern  states,  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  union,  which 
they  would  most  certainly  forfeit,  should  this  union  be  dissolved. 

We  are  making  no  struggle  to  pay  by  our  exports,  for  articles 
to  be  consumed  in  the  south,  but  we  struggle  to  prevent  any  fur- 
ther addition  to  the  amount  of  imports  for  our  consumption  to 
be  paid  lor  in  the  produce  of  the  south,  and  to  nations,  which 
exclude  our  productions  under  prohibitory  duties.  And  for  this 
we  are  accused  of  pillage,  fraud  and  robbery,  even  upon  the 
floors  of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  in  terms  the  most  gross  and 
insulting.  And  although  terms  of  recrimination  have  not  been 
applied  to  gentlemen  from  the  south,  it  is  a lamentable  fact,  that 
this  unceasing  clamor  and  abuse  have  produced  the  most  indig- 
nant feelings  in  many  sections  of  the  country,  that  may  throw 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  amicable  adjustment  of 
tire  unfortunate  controversy. 

If  the  prices  of  goods  of  kinds  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  had  increased  in  consequence  of  the  tariff,  there  would 
be  some  cause  of  complaint;  but  this  is  not  the  fact,  except  in 
case  of  coarse  woollens,  and  this  is  in  consequence  of  the  votes 
of  the  gentlemen  from  the  south.  On  the  contrary,  the  prices 
of  most  of  these  have  decreased,  and  that  in  consequence  of  the 
foreign  and  domestic  competition,  and  are  in  fact  much  lower 
than  they  would  have  been,  had  no  such  competition  taken 
place. 

A very  small  portion  of  the  citizens  of  the  eastern,  western 
and  middle  states  are  engaged  in  manufactures;  they  have  to 
pay  the  same  price  for  manufactured  articles,  foreign  or  domes- 
tic, that  is  paid  in  the  south;  and  if  these  were  enhanced  by  the 
encouragement  given  to  manufactures,  they  would  as  soon  com- 
plain as  the  gentlemen  of  the  south;  and  yet  upon  this  subject, 
there  is  no  complaint  among  them,  for  the  plain  reason,  that 
there  is  no  cause  of  complaint. 

You  consider  as  a delusion,  the  idea  that  the  duty  upon  im- 
ports is  a tax  upon  the  exporter,  as  such; — yet  this  delusion  has 
had  a most  decided  effect  in  producing  the  excitement  in  the 
south,  and  although  the  delusion  has  passed  away,  the  excite- 
ment remains. 

It  is  believed  in  the  south,  that  if  the  protective  system  should 
be  abolished,  they  would  be  enabled  to  add  from  thirty  to  forty 
per  cent,  to  their  sales  of  cotton — that  in  that  case,  Great  Bri- 
tain would  purchase  of  them  a world  of  cotton,  that  she  does 
not  want — and  I have  heard  gentlemen  from  the  south,  of  ex- 
cellent understanding  and  apparently  in  their  sober  senses,  de- 
clare it  as  their  decided  opinion,  that  if  a separation  of  the  states 
should  take  place,  the  property  of  the  southern  states — houses, 
lands  and  slaves  would  immediately  raise  fifty  per  cent,  in  va- 
lue. That  this  delusion  prevails  extensively  in  the  south,  I 
have  no  doubt— and  if  so,  it  is  not  strange  that  a love  of  the 
union  should  yield  to  the  prospect  of  such  immense  gain.  In- 
deed it  seems  necessary  that  some  such  powerful  cause  should 
exist,  to  account  for  the  agitation  of  the  whole  southern  section 
of  our  country,  (the  state  of  Louisiana  always  excepted).  The 
revenue  from  imports  may  easily  be  reduced  to  thirteen  millions 
of  dollars  a year,  without  a further  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
protected  articles.  This  would  be  one  dollar  per  head  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  paid  for  the  important  benefits  re- 
sulting from  the  union.  Such  a tax  for  such  an  object,  cannot 
be  considered  so  oppressive  as  to  drive  people  to  madness.  In- 
deed, the  people  of  the  south  are  willing  to  pay  their  share  of 
this  tax,  but  demand  that  the  duties  shall  be  laid  upon  all  arti- 
cles of  import  by  a general  average;  and  they  are  about  to  dis- 
solve the  union,  not  because  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  this 
amount  of  tax,  but  for  the  difference  it  makes  to  them,  whether 
they  pay  the  duties  upon  tea  and  coffee  or  upon  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses; upon  quicksilver  and  opium,  or  upon  cotton  and  wool- 
lens. The  excitement  of  the  south  cannot  be  owing  to  a cause 
so  totally  inadequate. 

I have  no  doubt,  that  there  is  a fixed  determination  of  a large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to  protect  the  in- 
dustry of  the  country  again.st  foreign  regulations,  and  against 
the  labor  of  the  paupers  of  England,  supported  in  part  by  the 
parishes  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  working  for  less  than 
the  value  of  their  necessary  food  and  clothing,  and  thus  enab- 
ling the  British  manufacturer  to  export  his  goods,  at  less  than 
co.st.  This  majority  are  willing  to  make  every  concession  to  the 
southern  states,  which  they  can  do,  without  ruin  to  the  estab- 
lishments that  have  grown  under  the  protective  policy,  here- 
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tofore  advocated  by  many  of  the  ablest  statesmen  in  the  south. 
But  if  tlie  concession  made  in  the  late  tariff  bill,  be  considered 
as  nothing,  I see  but  little  prospect  of  satisfying  those  who  are 
in  favor  of  nullification,  or  even  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a 
souther  convention. 

Anxious  as  I am  to  see  the  extinguishment  of  the  national 
debt,  1 have  long  considered  it  as  a most  dangerous  crisis  in  our 
afiairs.  1 did  not  apprehend,  however,  that  it  would  impair  the 
protective  sjstem  of  our  country;  but  I feared  it  would  lead  to 
increase  the  number  of  those  who  live  upon  the  public  treasury; 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  creation  of  new  and  useless  offices — 
that  it  would  lead  to  the  increase  of  salaries,  and  to  a wild,  ruin- 
ous, partial  and  unjust  system  of  internal  improvements,  by 
roads  and  canals,  under  the  legislation  of  congress,  and  under 
the  officers  of  the  general  government,  giving  to  them  a danger- 
ous power,  with  which  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  federal 
convention  to  invest  them. 

Not  that  I am  an  enemy  to  internal  improvements  by  roads 
and  canals:  on  the  contrary,  I am  decidedly  in  favor  of  such  im- 
provements, if  they  can  be  conducted  with  moderation,  and  up- 
on a system  of  equal  justice  to  all  the  states,  without  adding  to 
the  powers  of  the  general  government,  and  without  absorbing 
the  time  of  congress  in  an  endless  labyrinth  of  legislation. 

The  power  of  congress  to  make  roads  and  canals  through 
states,  without  or  with  their  consent,  I deny — but  I have  never 
denied  their  power  to  authorise  subscriptions  in  the  stock  of 
road  or  canal  companies,  established  in  the  states.  For  such 
subscriptions  I have  voted. 

You  think  it  strange  that  I should  advocate  the  power  of  con- 
gress to  authorise  the  stales  to  make  roads  and  canals,  a power 
which  they  could  not  exercise  themselves.  I proposed  to  di- 
vide the  surplus  revenue,  not  wanted  for  the  purposes  of  the 
general  government,  as  being  in  fact  the  property  of  the  states, 
from  which  it  was  taken — the  states  to  do  as  they  please  with 
it — the  states,  having  the  money,  would  want  no  power  from 
congress  to  make  roads  and  canals  with  it.  I have  no  doubt  of 
the  power  of  congress  thus  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  funds;  and 
I am  surprised  that  any  one  can  doubt  it,  who  thinks  it  right  to 
vote  for  a subscription  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  in  any 
road  or  canal  company. 

In  your  second  letter  you  say,  that  I have  been  represented, 
as  having  made  a speech  or  report  in  support  of  . the  tariff,  on 
the  principles  of  equalising  the  advantages  which  the  southern 
stales  enjoy  over  the  eastern  and  northern  states,  in  soil,  cli- 
mate and  productions. 

In  a speech  upon  the  tariff  of  1824,  I exhibited  a calculation 
to  show  how  much  the  grain  growing  states  suffered  from  the 
circumstance,  that  they  consumed  two-thirds  of  the  imports  in- 
to the  country,  while  the  produce  of  the  south,  in  which  but 
one-third  of  such  imports  was  consumed,  paid  for  two-thirds — 
that  in  fact  ths  produce  of  the  south  paid  for  all  the  imports  con- 
sumed in  the  southern  states,  and  half  of  all  consumed  in  the 
other  states.  This  statement  I quoted  in  a speech  on  the  late 
tariff  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  in  1824, 1 assumed  the 
same  facts  to  prove  that  the  grain  growing  states  were  suffering 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  southern  states  were  exporting 
so  much,  and  they  so  little,  in  exchange  for  our  impolts,  that  the 
author  of  the  famous  South  Carolina  exposition  in  1828,  took  to 
prove  how  much  the  southern  states  were  suffering  from  the 
same  condition.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that  my  argument  went 
to  prove  that  the  advantages  which  the  southern  states  enjoyed 
over  the  northern  and  eastern,  in  climate,  soil  and  productions, 
should  be  equalized.  But  I said  no  such  thing — nor  any  thing 
to  justify  such  an  inference,  beyond  what  you  will  find  in  pages 
22,  23  and  24,  of  nay  speech,  which  I send  you.  In  page  28,  I 
give  a sufficient  explanation  of  my  meaning— a very  different 
one  from  that  assigned  to  me. 

The  situation  of  those  in  the  southern  states,  who  are  oppos- 
ed to  the  tariff,  and  at  the  same  time  opposed  to  the  violence  of 
the  nullifiers,  must  be  extremely  unpleasant.  This  I take  to  be 
your  situation.  If  you  encourage  rash  measures,  you  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  country; — if  you  oppose  them,  you  become  un- 
popular, and  labor  under  the  imputation  of  being  more  friendly 
to  the  north,  than  to  the  south.  My  own  situation  has  been 
rendered  unpleasant  by  a somewhat  similar  cause.  When  the 
iiiterests  of  the  south,  particularly  of  Georgia,  were  assailed  in 
congress,  and  throughout  the  eastern  and  middle  states,  so  far 
as  my  votes  would  go,  I sustained  those  interests,  and,  by  so 
doing,  forfeited  the  good  opinion  of  many  of  my  best  friends, 
who  were  in  fdVor  of  strong  measures,  which,  if  adopted,  must 
have  led  to  civil  war.  I believed  Georgia  in  the  right  in  princi- 
ple, but  censurable,  for  some  of  the  means  adopted  to  secure  her 
rights.  The  course  I adopted,  was,  in  my  opinion,  best  calcu- 
lated to  preserve  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  union — I am  sa- 
tisfied with  the  votes  I gave,  to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  south, 
although  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  a great  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  eastern  and  middle  states. 

Your  wish  to  preserve  the  union  cannot  be  more  sincere  than 
mine — and  I trust  it  will  be  preserved. 

No  man  has  more  the  power,  or  more  the  disposition,  to  su.s- 
tain  the  union,  than  our  present  chief  magistrate.  On  bis  pru- 
dence and  energy,  to  conduct  us  through  our  piesent  difficulties, 
I place  great  reliance.  He  occupies  a position  that  enables  him 
to  see  the  whole  ground;  and  to  perceive,  that  the  danger  of 
dissolution  is  not  altogether  on  one  side  of  the  question. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  present  controversy,  I can- 
not believe,  that,  in  the  course  you  may  pursue,  you  will  be 
governed  by  any  but  just  and  patriotic  motives. 


I do  not  attempt  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  tariff;  all  that 
can  well  be  said  upon  the  subject,  is  already  before  the  public. 
The  sentiments  I have  expressed  to  you,  are  to  be  disposed  of  at 
your  pleasure;  upon  this  great  question  I have  no  views  to  con- 
ceal. 

With  sentiments  of  the  most  sincere  regard  and  esteem,  I am 
your  friend  and  humble  servant,  MAHLON  DICKERSON. 

The  hon.  Wm.  H.  Crawford. 

Mr.  Cranford’s  reply  to  Mr.  Dickerson, 

Wood  Lawn,  Uh  Feb.  1833. 

My  dear  sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  the  4th  October,  1832, 
was  received  by  due  course  of  mail,  and  would  have  been  an- 
swered sooner,  but  I have  been  unable,  until  a few  days  past, 
to  obtain  the  journals  of  the  federal  convention,  Yates’ secret 
debates  of  that  convention,  and  Luther  Martin’s  report  to  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  of  the  part  he  had  acted  in  that  conven- 
tion. The  perusal  of  these  books  was  thought  to  be  indispen- 
sable to  a full  and  satisfactory  examination  of  the  various  and 
important  topics  presented  in  your  letter.  When  the  federal 
government  was  first  organised,  the  statesmen  of  the  United 
States  were  divided  in  opinion  touching  the  constitution.  The 
federal  party  believed  the  powers  granted  in  the  constitution, 
were  not  sufficient  to  enable  the  federal  government  to  fulfil  the 
objects  for  which  it  had  been  created.  They,  therefore,  endea- 
vored to  infuse  into  it  by  legislation,  that  vigor  which  they  be- 
lieved necessary  to  enable  it  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  had 
been  devised.  To  succeed  in  this,  they  resorted  to  a latitudi- 
nary  construction  of  the  constitution;  but  they  fell  far  short  of 
the  republican  party  when  they  came  into  power.  This  parly, 
while  the  federalists  were  in  power,  had  contended  for  a strict 
construction  of  the  constitution,  and  opposed  with  talent  and 
eclat,  the  efforts  of  the  federal  party  to  make  the  federal  go- 
vernment, in  practice,  a consolidated  government.  It  was  prin- 
cipally owing  to  this  opposition,  and  to  the  extremes  to  which 
the  federal  party  carried  their  construction  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  republican  party  obtained  a triumph  over  the  federal 
party  in  1801,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  have  retained  it,  at  least  nominally,  ever  since.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1815,  the  debt  of  the  union  exceed- 
ed ^120,000,000;  and  required  that  a large  revenue  should  be 
collected  to  discharge  the  interest  of  the  debt,  and  provide  for 
the  gradual  extinguishment  of  the  principal.  For  that  purpose, 
the  tariff  act  of  1816  was  enacted;  and  although  it  was  strictly  a 
revenue  act,  and  was  voted  for  by  a large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  congress  as  a revenue  measure,  and  was  strictly  justifi- 
able as  a revenue  tariff,  yet  one  member  from  the  south  sup- 
ported it  as  a measure  for  the  protection  of  manufactures,  and 
openly  contended  that  congress  not  only  was  vested  by  the  con- 
stitution with  power  to  protect  manufactures,  but  was  under  the 
most  solemn  obligations  to  exercise  that  power  at  that  time. 
Yet,  strange  to  tell,  that  very  member  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
nullifying  party  in  South  Carolina,  and  that  party  has  nullified 
the  tariff  acts  of  1828  and  1832,  because  they  were  intended  to 
protect  manufactures. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  which  terminated  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifteen,  there  was  an  effort  made  to  amalgamate  parties  in 
the  union.  Many  men  of  doubtful  political  principles  assumed 
the  political  garb  of  republicanism,  and  were  admitted  into  the 
republican  ranks.  These  men  uniformly  voted  for  extending 
the  federal  rule  as  much  as  possible,  and  aided  by  men  who  had 
always  been  known  in  the  republican  ranks,  but  who  had  always 
shewn  a marked  predilection  for  a splendid  national  govern- 
ment, among  whom  the  gentleman  before  alluded  to  shone  con- 
spicuous. In  addition  to  the  protective  tariff,  a splendid  plan 
of  internal  improvements  was  devised  and  supported,  not  only 
by  the  gentleman  previously  referred  to,  but  by  a gentleman 
from  the  west,  who  had  the  address  to  appropriate  to  himself 
the  credit  of  the  system.  Under  the  guidance  of  these  two  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  the  doctrine  of  latiiudinary  construction 
has  so  deformed  the  constitution,  that  if  its  framers  could  arise 
from  their  tombs,  they  could  not  be  made  to  believe  that  the 
present  government  existed  under  the  constitution  they  had 
formed.  Posterity  will  be  placed  in  the  same  situation.  When 
they  shall  read  the  constitution,  (if  indeed  it  is  destined  to  de- 
scend to  posterity),  they  will  be  unable  to  account  for  many  acts 
of  the  government  under  that  constitution,  and  will  be  ready  to 
conclude  that  those  acts  have  resulted  from  a very  different 
constitution,  which  has  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  The 
strict  principles  of  construction  contended  for  by  the  republican 
party,  from  the  year  1789  to  the  year  1801,  when  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  elected  president,  where  are  they  at  this  day.^  Do  the  re- 
publican party  occupy  the  same  ground  this  day  that  they  did  in 
1801.?  No.  They  have  abandoned  that  ground,  and  have  adopt- 
ed the  most  visionary  and  wild  theories  of  construction  that 
ever  degraded  the  human  understanding.  I recollect  to  have 
heard  a member  from  Pennsylvania,  when  I was  a member  of  Mr. 
Monroe’s  cabinet,  derive  the  power  to  make  internal  improve- 
ments from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce. 

As  I consider  your  letter  presents  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
protective  tariff  rests,  and  as  I am  not  convinced  that  those 
"rounds  are  defensible,  I feel  it  my  duty,  in  the  present  crisis, 
to  endeavor  to  prove  by  evidence,  if  not  demonstrative,  at  least 
morally  certain,  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  did  not  in- 
tend to  invest  congress  with  the  power  to  protect  manufactures, 
and  did  not  believe  that  they  had  invested  congress  with  that 
power.  In  page  139  of  the  journals  of  the  federal  convention, 
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the  following  proposition  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  convention:  “to  establish  public  institutions,  rewards  and 
immunities,  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  commerce,  trades 
and  manufactures.”  Here  tlie  question  was  distinctly  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  the  convention.  The  proposition, 
nor  any  thing  similar  to  it,  was  sanctioned  by  the  convention, 
as  is  proven  by  the  journals  and  by  the  constitution.  I presume 
you  will  admit  that  generally,  where  a grant  of  power  has  been 
proposed  to  the  convention  and  has  not  been  granted  in  the 
constitution,  it  is  evidence  that  the  convention  did  not  mean  to 
grant  it.  Now,  unless  the  refusal  to  grant  this  power  can  be 
shown  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  I have  laid  down, 
the  power  to  protect  manufactures  must  be  abandoned  by  con- 
gress. The  onus  probandi  in  this  case  lies  upon  the  party  rely- 
ing upon  the  exception.  But  if  I am  not  greatly  mistaken,  I 
shall  be  able  to  shew,  before  this  letter  is  concluded,  that  the 
case  under  consideration  is  not  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
In  your  letter  to  me,  you  state  that  you  have  not  attempted  to 
prove  the  constitutionality  of  the  protective  tariff,  because  you 
are  satisfied  with  Mr.  Madison’s  opinion  on  that  subject.  You, 
at  the  same  time,  inclose  me  a speech  of  yours,  in  which  the 
constitutionality  of  that  measure  is  defended.  Mr.  Madison’s 
opinion  and  yours,  are  entitled  with  me,  at  least,  to  as  much 
deference  and  respect,  as  the  opinions  of  any  two  men  in  the 
world.  But  upon  a question  like  this,  I cannot  resign  my  judg- 
ment to  any  authority  except  reason.  Now,  as  I am  not  satis- 
fied with  the  rea.son  assigned  by  Mr.  Madison,  I must  be  excus- 
ed fordilfering  with  such  a great  and  good  man.  Mr.  Madison’s 
opinion  is  partly  the  result  of  reason,  and  partly  of  memory.  I 
shall  here  state  my  objection  to  the  reasoning  part  of  it,  and 
then  the  evidence  to  show  that  his  memory  has  deceived  him. 

I have  not  his  letters  to  Joseph  H.  Cabell,  esq.  before  me;  but 
if  my  recollection  be  correct,  he  treats  the  idea  that  the  power 
to  lay  duties  upon  imports  by  a state  with  the  consent  of  con- 
gress, was  intended  to  enable  the  states  to  protect  the  manufac- 
tures, with  something  like  derision.  He  says  the  imposition  of 
such  duties  would  destroy  its  commerce,  which  no  state  can  be 
presumed  to  desire.  Now  it  so  happens  that  the  manufacturing 
states  are  precisely  in  the  situation  to  desire  to  sacrifice  their 
commerce  to  their  manufactures,  provided  the  commerce  of 
their  co-states  is  sacrificed  at  the  same  time.  It  may  be  well 
conceived,  that  when  for  revenue,  congress  shall  have  levied 
duties  nearly  to  the  point  of  prohibition,  a state  having  a large 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactures,  equal  at  least,  to 
the  supply  of  its  own  consumption,  may  be  disposed  to  levy  du- 
ties so  as  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  those  articles  that  it  can 
supply.  Such  a measure  will  exempt  it  from  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  will  only  subject 
it  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  which  it  shall  have  imposed, 
which  it  will  pay  to  the  manufacturers  according  to  my  theory, 
but  according  to  the  manufacturing  theory,  which  you  seem  to 
have  adopted,  will  subject  them  to  no  higher  price,  but  abso- 
lutely procure  those  articles  at  a cheaper  rate  than  they  obtain- 
ed them  before  the  imposition  of  the  prohibitory  duties.  I think 
Mr.  Madison  clearly  wrong  in  his  reason.  Let  us  now  see  if  he 
is  more  fortunate  in  his  memory. 

Luther  Martin,  in  his  report  to  the  legislature  of  Maryland, 
page  41,  4th  volume,  Elliot’s  edition,  says:  “By  this  section 
(10th  of  1st  art.)  every  state  is  also  prohibited  from  laying  any 
imposts  nr  duties  upon  imports  or  exports  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  general  government.  It  was  urged  that,  as  almost 
all  sources  of  taxation  were  given  to  congress,  it  would  be  but 
reasonable  to  leave  the  states  the  power  of  bringing  revenue  into 
their  treasuries  by  laying  a duty  upon  exports,  if  they  should 
think  proper,  which  might  be  so  light  as  not  to  injure  or  discou- 
rage industry,  and  yet  might  be  productive  of  considerable  re- 
venue. Also,  that  there  might  be  cases  in  which  it  would  be 
proper,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  manufacturers,  to  lay 
duties  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  raw  materials,  and  even  in 
ndtlUion  to  the  dutiefi  laid  hi/  congress  on  imports  for  the  sake  of 
revenue,  to  lay  a duty  to  discourage  the  importation  of  particular 
articles  into  a state,  or  to  enable  the  manufacturer  here  to  supply 
us  on  as  good  terms  as  they  could  he  obtained  f rom  a foreign  mar- 
ket. However , the  most  ive  could  obtain  was,  that  this  power  might 
he  ea  ercised  by  the  states,  trith,  and  only  xvith,  the  consent  of  con- 
gress, and  subject  to  Us  control;  and  so  anxious  were  they  to  seize 
on  every  shilling  of  our  money  for  the  general  government,  that 
they  insisted  even,  the  little  revenue  that  might  thus  arise,  should 
not  be  apiiroprialcd  to  the  use  of  the  respective  states  where  it  was 
collecied,  hut  should  be  j>nid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States; 
and  accordingly  so  it  is  determined.” 

'I’liis  report  is  dated  January  27th,  1788,  only  a few  months 
after  the  adjournnu.'nt  of  the  convention.  Mr.  Marlin  was  an 
active  tind  intelligent  member  of  the  convention;  remarkable 
for  his  eomprehen-ive  and  tenacious  memory;  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  constiinlion  lormmi  hy  that  convention,  and  particu- 
larly heeaiia-  hi!  could  not  obtain  a more  ctlicient  protection  of 
maimfaeiiiies,  as  .appears  by  the  foregoing  report  to  the  Mary- 
land lei>i.daturc.  'I’he  cl.inse  of  the  constitution  giving  to  con- 
gress ttie  power  to  regulate  commerce,  is  in  a section  of  the 
constitution  preceding  that  which  Mr.  Martin  says  was  inserted 
to  enable  the  states  to  protect  their  manufactures  and  had  been 
adopted  previously.  If  the  convention  h.ad  believed  that  the 
power  to  regulate  commr  rce  carried  with  it  the  power  to  pro- 
tect manulaetnres,  Mr.  Martin  would  have  been  told  that  the 
power  had  been  conferred  upon  congress,  and  there  was  no 
need  of  vesting  the  |>ower  in  the  states.  But  the  provision  was 
inserted,  which  provc.s,  I think,  satisfactorily,  that  the  conven-  . 


tion  did  not  believe  that  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  did 
invest  congress  with  the  right  or  the  power  to  protect  manufac- 
tures. If  this  report  of  Mr.  Martin  proves  that  the  convention 
did  not  believe  that  they  had  vested  that  right  in  congress,  by 
the  grant  of  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  the  extract  from 
the  journals  of  the  convention,  previously  cited,  proves  as  con- 
clusively that  the  convention  did  not  intend  to  vest  any  autho- 
rity in  congress  to  protect  manufactures.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
the  extract  from  the  journals,  and  that  from  Mr.  Martin’s  re- 
port, cover  the  whole  ground,  and  that  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt,  or  hesitation  upon  the  subject.  It  is  true  that  the  evi- 
dence is  principally  dehors  the  constitution.  The  journal  of  the 
federal  convention  is  but  one  degree  removed  from  the  consti- 
tution itself,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt  is  the  best  evidence  that 
can  be  offered  to  remove  that  doubt.  The  evidence  of  the  jour- 
nal then,  in  the  present  case,  is  the  highest  evidence  of  which 
the  case  admits,  and  that  evidence  is  conclusive  against  the 
right  of  congress  to  protect  manufactures.  The  testimony  of 
Mr.  Martin  is  supported  in  some  degree  by  the  constitution  it- 
self. The  provision  which  he  declares  was  inserted  to  enable 
the  states  to  protect  manufactures,  is  in  that  instrument,  as  he 
represents  it,  and  was  not  in  any  original  proposition  presented 
to  congress;  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  account  for  its 
insertion  for  a different  purpose  than  that  ascribed  to  it  by  Mr. 
Martin,  which  has  within  my  knowledge  been  made  public. 
Mr.  Madison,  in  rejecting  Mr.  M.artin’s  account  of  it,  has  not 
attempted  to  assign  any  other  oflice  to  the  provision.  Consi- 
dering that  Mr.  Martin’s  report  was  made  shortly  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  federal  convention;  that  in  the  report  he  ac- 
counted for  his  conduct,  to  his  constituent,  the  legislature;  and 
that  he  states  a transaction  in  which  he  appears  to  have  taken 
a deep  interest,  there  can,  I think,  be  no  room  for  doubt  in  re- 
ceiving his  account  of  the  transaction  in  preference  to  Mr.  Ma- 
dison’s, which  is  made  known  more  than  forty  years  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  federal  convention.  A careful  considera- 
tion of  the  federal  constitution  will  lead  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  the  evidence  which  I have  just  submitted  and  examined. 
Upon  a deliberate  examination  of  that  instrument,  I think  it  is 
apparent  that  its  powers  were  given  principally  for  exterior  ob- 
jects, and  those  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  those  objects.  That  there  do  not  appear  to  me  more 
than  two  grants  of  power  in  the  constitution  which  authorises 
congress  to  interfere  with  the  great  mass  of  individuals,  and 
their  interests  or  concerns.  The  revenue,  or  rather  that  part  of 
it  which  authorises  congress  to  lay  taxes  and  excises,  and  the 
power  given  over  the  militia;  both  these  powers  are  necessary 
to  the  managementof  the  exterior  relations  of  the  United  States. 
The  state  legislatures,  in  the  scheme  of  the  federal  government, 
were  considered  as  exclusively  charged  with  the  domestic  rela- 
tions and  interests  of  individuals,  except  in  the  two  cases  before 
mentioned.  When  the  convention  first  met,  very  different 
views,  appear  to  have  been  entertained  of  the  powers  which 
ought  to  be  vested  in  it.  As  the  federal  government  has  been 
administered,  it  would  have  been  much  better  to  have  adopted 
Mr.  Hamilton’s  plan  of  the  legislative  powers  of  congress,  which 
was  to  pass  all  laws  that  they  should  deem  necessary.  If  that  plan 
had  been  adopted,  I verily  believe  but  one  law  would  have  pass- 
ed which  has  not  been  enacted.  Under  Mr.  Hamilton’s  plan, 
it  is  possible,  nay,  probable,  considering  the  fanaticism  which 
has  been  displayed  in  some  states,  that  a law  would  have  pass- 
ed for  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  In  the  enactments  of  con- 
gress they  have  devised  the  means  of  passing  all  laws,  which, 
in  their  fantasy,  they  deemed  necessary. 

I admit  that  if  the  United  States  were  governed  by  a conso- 
lidated government,  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  would, 
in  the  absence  of  the  journals  of  the  convention  and  Mr.  Mar- 
tin’s report,  have  authorised  the  protection  of  manufactures. 
If  the  state  government  and  slate  lines  were  obliterated,  the 
protection  of  manufactures  might  be  effected  under  the  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  because  it  has  been  done  by  most  of  the 
civilized  states  in  the  world.  But  the  tariff  is  clearly  a measure 
of  consolidation,  and  so  are  measures  of  internal  improvement 
which  have  been  carried  on  by  congress  without  the  shadow  of 
authority.  It  is  this  reckless  legislation  of  congress  that  has 
produced  the  present  alarming  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  union, 
and  the  present  is  but  a commencement  of  difficulties  of  that 
kind,  unless  a speedy  return  to  the  true  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution be  effected.  The  difficulty  of  warding  off  the  blows 
aimed  by  South  Carolina  ought  to  admonish  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  the  necessity  of  moderation  and  rigid ’adherence  to  the 
powers  granted,  and  such  as  are  necessarily  incident  to  them, 
and  without  which  they  cannot  be  carried  into  effect.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  journal  of  the  federal  convention,  and  other  docu- 
ments connected  with  it,  has  thrown  much  light  upon  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government.  I verily  believe,  if  they 
had  been  published  before  the  organization  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, neither  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  assump- 
tion of  the  slate  debts  or  a protective  tariff,  would  have  ever 
been  found  in  the  federal  statute  book. 

When  I made  up  my  opinion  upon  the  bank  question  in  1811, 
that  opinion  was  founded  exclusively  upon  the  constitution. 
The  publication  of  the  journals,  which  I have  now  perused  for 
the  first  time,  has  changed  that  opinion.  You  formed  your  opi- 
nion upon  the  protective  system  in  the  same  way,  before  the 
publication  of  the  journal,  and  probably  without  having  seen 
Luther  Martin’s  report. 

Review,  I beseech  you,  the  whole  ground;  lay  aside  during 
the  review  all  pre-conccived  opinions  upon  the  subject,  and  I 
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entertain  a hope  that  we  shall  agree  in  the  conclusion.  You 
say  the  revenue  may  be  reduced  to  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  government,  by  reducing  or  entirely  abolishing  the  duties 
upon  unprotected  articles;  that  this  course  will  relieve  the  na- 
tion from  a large  portion  of  its  burdens,  and  ought  to  be  accep- 
table to  the  states.  This  is  a mistake.  Such  a reduction  will 
only  increase  the  inequality  which  already  exists.  But  the 
tariff  states  are  wholly  mistaken;  they  think  the  murmurs  of 
the  south  are  principally  produced  by  the  revenue  collected  for 
the  use  of  the  government.  No;  the  people  of  the  south  have 
never  complained  of  paying  what  was  necessary  to  support  the 
government;  hut  they  complain,  and  will  complain  as  long  as  con- 
gress, by  its  legislation,  shall  enable  the  manufacturers  to  levy 
contributions  upon  them  equal  to  those  they  pay  to  the  government; 
and  rest  assured,  if  these  exertions  are  continued  much  longer,  the 
union  will  be  dissolved.  But  you  say  if  the  protective  system  be 
abolished,  the  union  will  be  more  certainly  dissolved,  than  by 
its  continuance.  This  is  possible.  I can  offer  no  opinion  upon 
it;  but  if  it  be  so,  look  at  the  difference  in  the  situation  of  the 
southern  and  tariff  states.  The  former  say,  hands  off,“Laissez 
nous  faire.”  The  latter  say,  if  we  are  not  authorised  to  fleece 
the  southern  states  ad  libitum,  we  will  dissolve  the  uinon; 
or,  as  Hezekiah  Niles  says,  “we  will  present  a million  of  mus- 
kets in  defence  of  our  legal  rights,  secured  to  us  by  the  tariff.” 
You  disbelieve  that  the  tariff  does  operate  oppressively.  You 
say  no  complaint  arises  against  it  any  where  but  at  the  south, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  no  oppression.  I can  verily 
imagine  many  reasons  why  there  is  no  excitement  against  the 
tariff  in  the  tariff  states.  Most  of  the  men  of  wealth  and  in- 
fluence in  those  states  have  capital  invested  in  manufactures. 
Wherever  there  is  a manufacturing  establishment,  a market  is 
furnished  to  a certain  distance  around  it,  for  every  article  that 
can  be  raised  on  a farm.  All  those  who  furnish  the  market  are 
compensated,  and  more  than  compensated  for  the  burdens  of 
the  tariff.  I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  location  or 
extent  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  those  states,  to 
determine  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  the  population  thus 
benefitted  by  those  establishments.  Besides  these  two  classes, 
all  those  who  are  employed  in  those  establishments,  and  their 
families,  are  reconciled  to  the  tariff.  But,  independent  of  these 
classes,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  popular  name  with 
which  the  tariff  has  been  dubbed,  has  had  a tendency  to  render  it 
popular.  In  Kentucky,  there  can  be  no  other  cause  for  its  po- 
pularity, aided  by  Mr.  Clay’s  address  and  influence.  It  may  be 
safely  laid  down  as  a general  rule,  that  manufactures  cannot  be 
beneficially  introduced  into  any  country,  except  where  there  is 
labor  and  capital  which  cannot  find  employ  without  their  in- 
troduction. In  Kentucky  there  is  neither  a superabundance  of 
capital  or  labor.  Manufactures  can  only  exist  there  as  a hot- 
house plant,  and  must  ”be  supported  at  an  expense  greatly  be- 
yond the  value  of  the  article  produced.  The  tariff  system  has 
been  introduced  in  disregard  and  defiance  of  the  principles  of 
southern  political  economy. 

You  say  that  manufactures  to  the  amount  of  ten  or  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  purchased  by  the  produce  of  the  southern 
states,  are  annually  consumed  by  the  northern  and  middle 
states,  and  then  triumphantly  ask  if  that  is  not  a benefit  derived 
from  the  union;  and  add,  that  those  states  are  desirous  of  fur- 
nishing these  articles  themselves,  but  that  southern  states  ob- 
ject, and  insist  upon  their  consuming  that  amount  of  British 
manufactures,  for  the  benefit  of  British  manufacturers.  In  re- 
ply to  these  serious  allegations,  I will  say,  in  the  first  place, 
the  south  never  has  objected,  and  does  not  now  object  to  the 
tariff  states  furnishing  themselves  with  all  the  articles  neces- 
sary for  their  convenience  and  comfort.  They  have  never  in- 
sisted that  the  tariff  states  should  consume  IS  or  15  millions  an- 
nually of  British  manufactures,  or  any  other  amount.  I will 
say,  further,  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  world  that  a party,  who 
has  been  obliged,  at  his  own  request,  with  an  advance  of  12 
or  15  millions  annually,  should  conceive  that  he  had  laid  the 
party  making  the  advances  under  any  obligations,  or  that  the 
party  receiving  was  aggrieved  by  receiving  voluntarily  such  ad- 
vances. The  true  state  of  the  question  is  this:  the  tariff  states 
not  only  insist  upon  furnishing  themselves  with  these  articles, 
but  also  the  southern  states,  and  that  the  southern  states  should 
pay  them,  not  only  to  enable  them  to  supply  themselves,  but 
the  southern  states  also.  The  southern  states  have  never  re- 
quested any  thing  to  be  done  for  them  at  the  expense  of  a sister 
state;  whereas  the  tariff  states  ask  that  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States  should  be  enormously  taxed  for  their  especial 
benefit.  But  you  deny  that  the  tariff  has  operated  to  raise  the 
price  of  manufactured  articles;  on  the  contrary,  you  allege  the 
tariff  has  reduced  the  price  of  the  protected  articles.  In  other 
words,  you  have  adopted  the  theory  and  opinions  of  the  manu- 
facturers. Actions  speak  louder  than  words;  and  when  words 
and  actions  are  contradictory,  actions  are  to  be  believed  in  pre- 
ference to  words.  During  the  last  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Ap- 
pleton, of  Boston  I believe,  alleged  that  cottons  under  16  cents 
the  yard  were  not  protected  by  the  tariff  of  1828,  and  needed 
no  protection.  The  provision  of  the  bill  under  consideration 
directed  that  all  plain  cottons  costing  less  than  30  cents  should 
be  estimated,  in  calculating  the  duties,  as  having  cost  30  cents. 
A motion  was  made  to  strike  out  all  cottons  costing  less  than  16 
cents.  This  motion  was  resisted  successfully  by  the  friends  of 
the  tariff.  I am  informed  that  cottons  are  made  in  England  as 
low  as  6 cents. 

A duty  of  25  per  cent,  levied  on  such  cottons,  estimated  as 
having  cost  30  cents,  would  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 


five  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  single  fact  proves  conclusively 
that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  representations  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  ought  to  discredit  their  evidence  with  all 
impartial  men  of  common  sense.  For  what  would  they  desire 
to  keep  up  an  enormous  duty  upon  an  article  that  needed  no 
protection?  Was  it  merely  to  insult  the  people,  or  to  shew  them 
the  absolute  power  that  they  wielded  over  them?  If  this  was 
their  object,  they  have  certainly  succeeded  in  it,  and  if  protec- 
tion, in  order  to  vend,  their  goods  at  an  enormous  profit,  was 
their  object,  they  have  equally  succeeded.  I hope,  after  con- 
sidering this  fact  the  advocates  of  the  protective  system  will 
cease  to  tell  us,  that  the  tariff  reduces  the  price  of  manufactur- 
ed articles.  If  this  be  true,  the  tariff  is  injurious  to  them  and 
beneficial  to  us.  We  do  not  think  so.  We  wish  it  repealed, 
and  they  ought  so  to  wish  it.  Why,  therefore,  is  it  not  repealed? 
Simply  because  it  enables  the  manufactures  to  levy  contribution 
upon  the  people.  All  their  declarations  of  this  kind  are  hypo- 
critical and  false. 

I reject  nullification.  I equally  reject  Mr.  McDuffie’s  doc- 
trine, that  the  producer  pays  all  the  duly.  I admit  that  this 
doctrine  has  aggravated  the  discontents  of  the  south.  I admit, 
also,  that  the  oppressions  of  the  taritt"  upon  the  south  are  exag- 
gerated, and  yet,  I assert,  that  the  south  is  oppressed  beyond 
the  eastern  and  middle  states— that  the  tariff  is  unequal,  unjust, 
and,  as  I hope  I have  proved  to  your  satisfaction,  unconstitu- 
tional, or  at  least  an  abuse  of  the  constitution.  It  operates 
more  oppressively  on  the  southern  than  upon  the  people  of  the 
tariff  states.  1st.  Because  there  are  no  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  those  states,  consequently  no  local  market  created. 
2d.  Because  none  of  the  laboring  class  are  employed  by  means 
of  the  tariff.  3d.  Because  capitalists  have  invested  no  capital 
in  them.  And  4th,  we  are  at  a greater  distance  from  the 
workshops  which  supply  us  with  the  necessary  articles.  The 
freight,  insurance,  commissions,  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
enhance  the  price  of  those  articles  to  the  consumer  in  the  sou- 
thern states,  in  a higher  degree,  than  in  the  tariff  states.  In  these 
four  particulars,  the  tariff  is  more  oppressive  to  the  citizens  of 
the  southern  slates  than  of  the  tariff  slates.  Even  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, I was  informed  by  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  that  state, 
the  people  are  beginning  teropen  their  eyes  to  the  oppressions  of 
the  tariff.  He  informed  me  that  the  member  of  congress  elect 
from  the  district,  was  elected  under  a written  pledge  to  reduce 
the  tariff.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mriffis  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  great  body  of  citizens  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a measure  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  It  is  worse  still:  it  is  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few  rich  men  at  the  expense  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
It  is  calculated  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  poor  poorer. 
Inequalities  in  wealth,  in  civilized  communities,  will  necessa- 
rily arise.  So  far  as  the  inequality  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
man,  it  must  be  submitted  to;  but  any  system  of  legislation 
which  has  a tendency  to  create  or  hasten  that  inequality,  de- 
serves the  execration  of  the  human  race.  Such  is  the  tariff 
system.  But  this  is  not  all  the  objection  to  it.  If  it  were  con- 
stitutional and  exempt  from  the  tendency  to  produce  inequality 
between  the  citizens  of  the  republic,  it  would  still  be  injurious 
to  the  United  States.  The  manufacturing  slate  of  society  will 
arrive  in  all  well  regulated  civil  society.  It  is  as  natural  for 
such  a society  eventually  to  become  manufacturing,  as  a boy  in 
due  time  to  become  a man.  When  the  period  arrives,  it  ought 
to  be  submitted  to  as  all  other  dispensations  of  Providence,  and 
then  they  are  introduced  without  any  other  effort  or  sacrifice, 
and  are  productive  of  no  other  inconvenienee  than  what  results 
from  sedentary  instead  of  active  laborious  employment;  and 
even  this  should  not  be  considered  an  evil,  for,  on  my  supposi- 
tion, it  only  employs  those  who,  without  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  would  be  idle,  and  any  employment  not  abso- 
lutely mischievous,  is  little  better  than  idleness.  If  this  theory 
be  correct,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  so,  is  it  not  mischievous  to 
hasten  this  state  of  things  by  legislation,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  existing  state  of  society?  Conceding  the  constitutional 
power  to  pass  such  laws,  is  it  not  apparent,  that  the  order  of 
nature’s  laws  is  deranged  by  such  legislation?  That  a state  of 
society  is  prematurely  forced  upon  the  nation,  to  the  injury  of 
its  national  force,  and  to  the  destruction  of  the  capital  that 
would  otherwise  have  been  more  profitably  employed? 

But  you  justify  the  tariff  on  the  ground  of  retaliation  upon 
England,  because  she  refuses  to  receive  the  bread  stuffs  of  the 
grain-growing  states.  Let  us  examine  this  proposition.  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  encourage  agriculture,  and  to  produce,  if 
possible,  bread  stuffs  enough  to  support  the  people,  prohibits 
the  introduction  of  bread  stuffs  generally,  except  when  her 
crops  fall  short  of  supply.  This  prohibition  extends  to  us  in 
common  with  other  nations.  Every  nation  has  a right  to  ma- 
nage its  own  internal  affairs  in  its  own  way,  and  other  nations 
have  no  right  to  complain  or  interfere.  But  as  Great  Britain 
does  not  receive  the  grain  of  other  nations,  we  have  no  right  to 
say  to  Great  Britain — take  our  grain,  or  you  shall  not  have  our 
cotton  and  rice,  especially  when  she  is  almost  our  only  custom- 
er, and  certainly  our  best  in  those  articles.  The  grain  growing 
states  have  no  right  to  jeopard  those  great  interests,  with  a view 
to  force  Great  Britain  to  abandon  a policy  which  she  had  a per- 
fect right  to  adopt;  if  she  thought  proper.  Commerce  between 
nations  has  been  properly  defined  to  be  an  exchange  of  those 
articles  of  which  one  nation  has  a redundancy,  and  the  other  a 
deficiency.  When  two  nations  have  only  redundancies  or  defi- 
ciences  of  the  same  article,  there  can  he  no  beneficial  com- 
merce between  them  in  their  indigenous  products.  In  the  pre- 
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sent  case,  if  the  uraiii-growing  stales  make  a redundancy  of 
grain,  and  Great  Drilain  feels  no  delieieney  of  grain,  there  can 
be  no  beneficial  «oinnierce  between  them  in  grain.  Bui  there 
i.s  no  eau.se  of  complaint,  no  cause  of  retaliation,  least  of  all  a 
reuliaiion  in  whicli  a mutually  profitable  commerce  is  carrLed 
on  to  a very  great  amount.  The  tarifl  cannoi  be  justly  support- 
ed as  a measure  of  retaliation. 

I ibiiik  I have  shown— fust,  that  the  protection  of  manufac- 
tures was  not  confided  by  the  constitution  to  congress:  second, 
that  It  has  been  confided  to  tbe  states:  third,  that  the  tariff  is 
unjust  and  op[iressive  to  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  the 
United  8tates:  Iburtb,  liiat  it  is  still  more  oppressive  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  southern  slates:  fil'tli,  that  it  tends  directly  to  produce 
ine(|ualiiy  of  wealth  in  tbe  republic,  which  is  unfriendly  to  a re- 
publican governnient;  and  that  it  cannot  be  supported  as  a mea- 
sure of  retaliation.  If  all,  or  even  one  of  these  points  are  made 
out  to  your  satisfaction,  [ hope  you  will  concur  with  me  in  the 
result  at  which  I have  arrived.  In  discussing  various  questions 
pre.-ented  by  your  very  interesting  letter,  1 have  endeavored  to 
avoid  every  thing  calculated  to  irritate  or  offend  your  feelings, 
or  the  feelings  of  any  per.'-on  with  whom  I differ  upon  this  all 
absorbing  (]uestion.  Before  I conclude,  I think  it  necessary  to 
state,  that  by  the  term  manufactures  iu  the  preceding  pages,  no 
allusion  is  made  to  the  household  manufactures.  To  them  I 
am  decidedly  friendly.  It  is  owing  to  those  manufactures  that 
we  have  been  enabled  to  withstand  so  long  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  tariff. 

1 had  intended  at  one  time  to  say  something  about  nullifica- 
tion; but  1 will  say  only,  be  temperate,  and  resort  to  force  only 
to  repel  force.  It  is  in  times  of  high  excitement  that  the  most 
violent  stabs  are  given  to  liberty.  God  bless  you,  and  direct 
your  counsels  at  this  alarming  crisis.  Contrary  to  my  predic- 
tions of  last  spring,  you  are  permitted  once  more  to  deliberate 
within  the  walls  of  the  capitol,  on  the  tariff.  The  question  now 
presented  to  the  manufacturers  is,  will  you  be  content  with  the 
incidental  protection  afforded  by  the  collection  of  duties  for  re- 
venue, or  will  you  dissolve  the  union.^  If  the  union  is  dissolv- 
ed, the  tariff  will,  be  worthless.  It  is  true,  your  respective 
states  can  afford  you  protection  within  your  states,  except 
against  smuggling.  They  can  afford  the  same  protection  undef 
the  union.  Why  will  you,  therefore,  insist  upon  dissolving  the 
union,  since  its  dissolution  cannot  benefit  you.?  In  this  contro- 
versy the  southern  states  have  acted  on  the  defensive.  You 
have  been,  and  now  are,  the  aggressors.  Will  you  cease  to  op- 
press.? If  you  say  no,  I cannot  say  God  speed!  but  I will  say, 
on  your  heads  fall  all  the  evil  which  the  dissolution  of  the  union 
will  inevitably  cause. 

I am,  niy  dear  sir,  your  friend  and  most  obedient  servant, 

WM.  II.  CRAWFORD. 
The  hon.  Mahlon  Dickerson,  W dshington  city. 

—..►V©  ® ®4«.— — 
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We  are  indebted  to  a friend  who  takes  pleasure  in  re-deve- 
loping the  intellectual  treasures  of  by-gone  generations,  for  a 
copy  of  tbe  ‘^Charge  of  chief  justice  Jay,  to  the  grand,  inquest  of 
the  county  of  Ulster,  N.  Y.  on  the  9th  day  of  September,  1777.” 

This  charge  was  delivered  upon  the  opening  of  the  first  term 
of  the  supreme  court,  held  under  our  present  constitution. 
Kingston  was  then  the  scat  of  government;  and  the  legislature 
was  at  that  time  assembling  to  put  in  motion  the  blessed  system 
of  government  under  which  we  have  so  long  lived,  happy  and 
prosperous. 

This  charge  will  be  admired  as  much  for  its  beauty  of  style 
and  purity  of  sentiment,  as  for  its  ardent  and  elevated  piety  and 
patriotism — 

JuuoE  jay’s  charoe  to  the  grand  jury,  &c. 

Gentlemen— It  affords  me  very  sensible  pleasure  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  dawn  of  that  free,  mild  and  equal  government, 
which  now  begins  to  rise  and  break  from  amidst  those  clouds  of 
anarchy,  confusion  and  licentiousness,  which  the  arbitrary  and 
violent  domination  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  had  spread,  in 
greater  or  le.sser  dcgree.s,  throughout  this  and  the  other  Ameri- 
can states.  And  it  gives  me  particular  satisfaction  to  remark, 
that  the  first  Iruits  of  our  excellent  constitution  appear  in  a part 
of  this  state,  whose  inhabitants  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  having  unanimously  endeavored  to  deserve  them. 

1 his  i.s  one  ol  those  signal  instances  in  which  divine  Provi- 
dence has  made  the  tyranny  of  princes  instrumental  in  break- 
ing the  chains  of  their  subjects;  and  rendered  the  most  inhu 
man  de.sjgn...,  productive  of  the  best  consequences  to  those 
against  vvbom  they  were  intended. 

'Pile  iiilatiiateil  sovrueign  of  Britain,  forgetful  that  kings  were 
the.  servants,  not  the  iiroiuieiors,  and  ought  to  be  the  fathers, 
not  the  incendiarie,.s,  of  ibeir  people;  hatb,  by  destroying  our 
formr-r  consiiiuiions,  enabled  us  to  erect  more  eligible  systems 
of  government  on  their  ruins;  ami,  by  unwarranlarde  attempts. 
to  bind  us  mall  cases  whatever,  has  reduced  us  to  the  happy  ne- 
cessity of  being  /Vec  from  Ms  control  in  any. 

W hoever  compares  our  present  with  our  former  conslitiition, 
will  find  iibuiidant  reason  lo  rejoice  in  the  exchange,  and  readily 
admit,  that  all  the  calamities  incident  to  this  war,  will  be  amply 
compen.sated  by  the  many  blessings  flowing  from  this  glorious 
revolution.  A revolution  which,  in  the  whole  course  of  its  rise 
and  progress,  is  di'iinguisbed  by  so  many  marks  of  the  Divine 
favor  and  interposition,  timi  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  being 
finally  aeeoniph  bed.  ^ 

It  was  begun  and  lias  been  supported,  in  a manner  so  singu- 
lar, and  I may  say,  miraciiloii.-^,  that  when  future  ages  shall 


read  its  history,  they  will  be  tempted  to  consider  a great  part  of 
it  as  fabulous.  What,  among  other  things,  can  appear  more 
unworthy  of  credit,  than  that  in  an  enlightened  age,  in  a civi- 
lized and  Christian  country,  in  a nation  so  celebrated  for  huma- 
nity, as  well  as  love  of  liberty  and  justice,  as  the  English  once 
justly  w'ere,  a prince  should  arise,  who,  by  the  influence  of  cor- 
ruption alone,  should  be  able  to  seduce  them  into  a combina- 
tion, to  reduce  three  millions  of  his  most  loyal  and  affectionate 
subjects,  to  absolute  slavery,  under  pretence  of  a right,  apper- 
taining to  God  alone,  of  binding  them  in  all  cases  whatever,  not 
even  excepting  cases  of  conscience  and  religion.? 

What  can  appear  more  improbable,  although  true,  than  that 
this  prince  and  this  people, should  obstinately  steel  their  hearts, 
and  shut  their  ear.-=,  against  the  most  humble  petitions  and 
affectionate  remonstrances;  and  unjustly  determine, by  violence 
and  force,  to  exeeute  designs  which  were  reprobated  by  every 
principle  of  humanity,  equity,  gratitude  and  policy — designs 
which  would  have  been  execrable,  if  intended  against  savages 
and  enemies,  and  yet  formed  against  men,  descended  from  the 
same  common  ancestors  with  themselves;  men,  who  had  libe- 
rally contributed  to  their  support,  and  cheerfully  fought  their 
battles,  even  in  remote  and  baleful  climates.?  Will  it  not  ap- 
pear extraordinary,  that  thirteen  colonies,  the  object  of  their 
wicked  designs,  divided  by  variety  of  governments  and  man- 
ners, should  immediately  become  one  people,  and  though  with- 
out funds,  without  magazines,  without  disciplined  troops,  in  the 
face  of  their  enemies,  unanimously  determine  to  be  free;  and, 
undaunted  by  the  power  of  Britain,  refer  their  cause  to  the  jus- 
tice of  the  Almighty,  and  resolve  lo  repel  force  by  force,  there- 
by presenting  to  the  world  an  illustrious  example  of  magnani- 
mity and  virtue  searcely  to  be  paralleled.?  Will  it  not  be  matter 
of  doubt  and  wonder,  that,  notw'ithsfanding  these  difficulties, 
they  should  raise  armies,  establish  funds,  carry  on  commerce, 
grow  rich  by  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
armies  of  Britain,  the  mercenaries  of  Germany,  and  the  savages 
of  the  wilderness.?  But  however  incredible  these  things  may  in 
future  appear,  we  know  them  to  be  true,  and  we  should  always 
remember,  that  the  many  remarkable  and  unexpected  means 
and  events,  by  which  our  wants  have  been  supplied,  and  our 
enemies  repelled  or  restrained,  are  such  strong  and  striking 
proofs  of  the  interposition  of  heaven,  that  our  having  been 
hitherto  delivered  from  the  threatened  bondage  of  Britain, 
ought,  like  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  Egyptian  servi- 
tude, lo  be  forever  ascribed  to  its  true  cause,  and  instead  of 
swelling  our  breasts  with  arrogant  ideas  of  our  prowess  and  im- 
portance, kindle  in  them  a flame  of  gratitude  and  piety,  which 
may  consume  all  remains  of  vice  and  irreligion. 

Blessed  be  God!  the  lime  will  now  never  arrive,  when  the 
prince  of  a country,  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  will  com- 
mand your  obedience  and  hold  you  in  vassalage.  His  consent 
has  ceased  to  be  necessary  to  enable  you  lo  enact  laws  essential 
to  your  welfare;  nor  will  you,  in  future,  be  subject  to  the  impe- 
rious sway  of  rulers,  instructed  to  sacrifice  your  happiness, 
whenever  it  might  be  inconsistent  with  the  ambitious  views  of 
their  royal  master. 

The  Americans  are  tbe  first  people  whom  heaven  has  favored 
with  an  opportunity  of  deliberating  upon,  and  choosing  the 
forms  of  government  under  which  they  should  live;  all  other 
constitutions  have  derived  their  existence  from  violence  or  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  and  are  therefore  probably  more  distant 
from  their  perfection,  which  though  beyond  our  reach,  may 
nevertheless  be  approached  under  the  guidance  of  reason  and 
experience. 

How  far  the  people  of  this  state  have  improved  the  opportu- 
nity, we  are  at  no  loss  to  determine.  Their  constitution  has 
given  general  satisfaction  at  home,  and  been  not  only  approved, 
but  applauded  abroad.  It  w’ould  be  a pleasing  task  to  take  a 
minute  view  of  it,  to  investigate  its  principles,  and  rem.ark  the 
connection  and  use  of  its  several  parts — but  that  would  be  a 
work  of  too  great  length  to  be  proper  on  this  occasion.  I must 
therefore  confine  myself  to  general  observations;  and  anaong 
those  which  naturally  arise  from  a consideration  of  this  subject, 
none  are  more  obvious,  than  that  the  highest  respect  has  been 
paid  to  those  great  and  equal  rights  of  human  nature,  which 
should  forever  remain  inviolate  in  every  society;  and  that  such 
care  has  been  taken  in  the  disposition  of  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers  of  government,  as  to  promise  perma- 
nence to  the  constitution,  and  give  energy  and  impartiality  to 
the  distribution  of  justice.  So  that  while  you  possess  vyisdom 
to  discern  and  virtue  to  appoint  men  of  worth  and  abilities  to 
fill  the  offices  of  the  state,  you  will  be  happy  at  home  and  re- 
spectable abroad.  Your  lives,  your  liberties,  your  property, 
will  be  at  the  disposal  only  of  your  Creator  or  yourselves.  You 
will  know  no  power  but  such  as  you  will  create;  no  authority 
unless  derived  from  your  grant;  no  laws,  but  such  as  acquire  all 
their  obligation  from  your  consent. 

Adequate  security  is  also  given  to  the  rights  of  conscience 
and  private  judgment.  They  are,  by  nature,  subject  to  no  con- 
trol but  that  of  the  Deity  and  in  that  free  situation  they  are  now 
left.  Every  man  is  permitted  to  consider,  to  .adore  and  to  wor- 
ship his  Creator  in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  his  conscience. 
No  opinions  are  dictated;  no  rules  of  faith  prescribed;  no  pre- 
ference given  to  one  sect  to  the  prejudice  of  others.  The  con- 
stitution, however,  has  wisely  declared,  that  the  “liberty  of  con- 
science, thereby  granted,  shall  not  be  so  construed  as  to  excirae 
acts  of  licentiousness,  or  justify  practices  inconsistent  with  the 
peace  or  safety  of  this  state.”  In  a word,  the  convention,  by 
whom  that  constitution  was  formed,  were  of  opinion,  that  the 
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gospel  of  Christ,  like  the  ark  of  God,  would  not  fall,  though  un- 
supported, by  the  arm  of  flesh;  and  happy  would  it  be  for  man- 
kind, if  that  opinion  prevailed  more  generally. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  whatever  marks  of  \visdom, 
experience  and  patriotism  there  may  be  in  your  constitution, 
yet,  like  the  beautiful  symmetry,  the  just  proportions  and  ele- 
gant forms  of  our  first  parents,  before  their  maker  breathed  into 
them  the  breath  of  life,  it  is  yet  to  be  animated,  and  till  then, 
may  indeed  excite  admiration,  but  will  be  of  no  use;  from  the 
people  it  must  leceive  its  spirit,  and  by  them  be  quickened. 
Let  virtue,  honor,  the  love  of  liberty  and  of  science  be,  and  re- 
main, the  soul  of  this  constitution,  and  it  will  become  the  source 
of  great  and  extensive  happiness  to  this  and  future  generations. 
Vice,  ignorance,  and  want  of  vigilance,  will  be  the  only  ene- 
mies able  to  destroy  it.  Against  these,  be  forever  jealous. 
Every  member  of  the  state,  ought  diligently  to  read  and  study 
the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  teach  the  rising  generation 
to  be  free.  By  knowing  their  rights,  they  will  sooner  perceive 
when  they  are  violated,  and  be  tlie  better  prepared  to  defend 
and  assert  them. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  first  court  held  under  the  aulhomy  of 
our  constitution,  and  1 hope  its  proceedings  will  be  such,  as  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  the  friends,  and  avoid  giving  cause  of 
censure  to  the  enemies  of  the  present  establishment. 

Tt  IS  proper  to  observe,  that  no  porsori  in  this  stale,  however 
exalted  or  low  his  rank,  however  dignified  or  humble  his  sta- 
tion, but  has  a right  to  the  protection  of,  and  is  amenable  to,  the 
laws  of  the  land;  and  that  if  those  laws  be  wisely  made  and 
duly  executed,  innocence  will  be  defended,  oppression  punish- 
ed and  vice  restr.ained.  Hence  it  becomes  the  common  duty, 
and  indeed  the  common  interest,  of  every  subject  of  the  stale, 
and  particularly  of  those  concerned  in  the  distribution  of  jus- 
tice, to  unite  in  repressing  the  licentious,  in  supporting  the  laws, 
and  thereby  diffusing  the  blessings  of  peace,  security,  order  and 
good  government,  through  all  degrees  and  ranks  of  men  among 
us. 

I presume  it  will  be  unnecessary  to  remind  you,  that  neither 
fear,  favor,  resentment,  or  other  personal  or  partial  considera- 
tions, should  influence  your  conduct.  Calm  deliberate  reason, 
candor,  moderation,  a dispassionate,  and  yet  a determined  re- 
solution to  do  your  duty,  will,  I am  persuaded,  be  the  princi- 
ples by  which  you  will  be  directed. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  observe,  that  all  offences  committed 
in  this  county  against  the  peace  of  the  people  of  this  state,  from 
treason  to  trespass,  are  proper  objects  of  your  attention  and  in- 
quiry’ 

You  will  pay  particular  attention  to  the  practice  of  counter- 
feiting the  bills  of  credit,  emitted  by  the  general  congress,  or 
other  of  the  American  states,  and  of  knowingly  passing  such 
counterfeits — practices  no  less  criminal  in  themselves,  than  in- 
jurious to  the  interest  of  that  great  cause,  on  the  success  of 
which  the  happiness  of  America  so  essentially  depends. 

o«*»— 

FRIGATE  CONSTITUTION; 

COMMONLY  CALLED  OLD  IRONSIDES. 

From  the  Boston  Commercial  Gazette, 

As  in  the  course  of  a few  days  the  above  noble  ship  w'ill  be 
hauled  into  the  new  and  splendid  dry  dock,  which  has  recently 
been  completed  at  the  navy  yard,  in  the  presence  probably  of 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  many  other  distinguished 
officers  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  an  immense  coneourse 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  as  every  circumstance  relative  to  this 
favorite  ship  will  now  be  rendered  doubly  interesting,  we  pro- 
pose to  offer  a brief  history  of  her  splendid  and  glorious  career, 
part  of  which  is  from  memory,  having  been  present  when  she 
was  launched,  part  from  oflicial^  documents,  and  part  we  have 
gleaned  from  the  old  newspapers  of  the  day.  She  was  built  at 
Hart’s  ship  yard,  at  the  north  end,  situated  between  the  Win- 
nisimmit  ferry  ways  and  the  marine  rail  way,  and  was  launched 
under  the  superintendence  of  col.  Claghorn,  the  builder,  on 
Saturday,  the  21st  of  October,  1797;  consequently  she  is  now 
nearly  thirty-six  years  old.  In  Russell’s  Boston  Commercial 
Gazette  of  the  next  Monday,  we  find  the  following  notice: — 

“The  launch — a magnificent  spectacle!  On  Saturday  last, 
at  fifteen  minutes  past  M.  the  frigate  CONSTn’UTION  was 
launched  into  the  adjacent  element,  on  which  she  now  rides  an 
elegant  and  superb  specimen  of  American  naval  architecture, 
combining  the  unity  of  wisdom,  strength  and  beauty.  The  tide 
being  amply  full,  she  descended  into  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
with  an  ease  and  dignity,  which,  while  it  afforded  the  most 
exalted  and  heart  felt  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to  the  many 
thousand  spectators,  was  the  guarantee  of  her  safety,  and  the 
pledge,  that  no  occurrence  should  mar  the  joyous  sensa'tions 
that  every  one  experienced;  and  which  burst  forth  in  reiterated 
shouts,  which  “rcnf  the  welkin.’’’*  On  a signal  being  given  from 
on  board,  her  ordnance,  on  shore,  announced  to  the  neighboring 
country,  that  the  CONSTITUTION  WAS  SECURE.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  col.  Claghorn,  for  the  coolness 
and  regularity  displayed  in  the  whole  bu.siness  of  the  launch; 
and  the  universal  congratulations  he  received,  were  evidences 
of  the  public  testimony  of  his  skill,  intelligence  and  circum- 
spection. ” 

The  severe  labor  that  attended  her  birth,  which  was  only  ef- 
fected at  the  third  trial,  was  seized  upon  by  the  enemies  of  a 
navy,  who  at  that  time  were  numerous  and  powerful,  as  pro- 
phetic of  ill-luck!  With  how  little  reason,  her  brilliant  career 
has  fully  demonstrated.  We  may  safely  challenge  the  annals 
of  naval  history  to  name  the  ship  that  has  done  so  much  to  fill 


the  measure  of  her  country’s  glory.  She  sailed  on  her  first 
cruise,  on  Sunday,  the  22d  of  July,  1798,  and  in  the  Commercial 
Gazette  of  the  next  morning,  we  find  the  following: 

“Yesterday  sailed  on  a cruise  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, the  frigate  Constitution,  commanded  by  captain  Samuel 
Nicholson.  This  noble  frigate  reflects  honor  on  all  concerned 
in  her  construction — on  the  agent  for  obtaining  every  material 
of  the  best  kind  for  her  equipment,  and  for  having  the  same 
manufactured  in  a superior  manner;  on  the  builder  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  hull,  in  a style  demonstrating  our  capability  for  build- 
ing ships  of  war,  at  least  equal  to  any  in  Europe.  The  captain 
is  a brave  and  experienced  commander,  in  whom  may  be  re- 
posed perfect  confidence.  Her  lieutenants  young  men,  W'ho 
liave  commanded  merchant  ships  with  approbation,  and  of 
whom  fair  expectations  may  be  entertained.  Her  crew  are, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  native  sons  of  Massachusetts,  many 
of  them  connected  by  the  strongest  of  human  ties  wives  and 
children.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  seamen  have  given  orders 
in  favor  of  tlieir  families,  to  draw  monthly,  half  of  their  pay,  the 
public  having  made  arrangements  for  this  purpose,  evincive  of 
its  paternal  care  and  encouragement  of  our  marine.  It  would 
seem  that  nothing  is  wanting,  to  render  this  ship  and  her  crew 
perfect,  but  that  experience,  which  can  only  result  from  actual 
exercise  at  sea.” 

She  returned  from  this  cruise  in  the  middle  of  November. 
This  was  during  the  brief  war  with  the  French  republic.  We 
notice  the  appointment  of  Isaac  Hull,  as  her  4th  lieutenant, 
who,  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  was  fortunate  enough  to 
occupya  higher  station  on  her  quarter  deck,  when  the  charm  of 
British  invincibility  was  destined  to  be  forever  broken.  On  the 
28th  December,  of  the  same  year,  she  again  sailed  from  Boston 
harbor,  on  her  second  cruise,  from  which  she  returned  a few 
months  after,  without  having  the  good  luck  to  fall  in  with  any 
of  the  enemy’s  national  ships.  Less  fortunate  in  this  respect 
than  the  Constellation,  under  the  gallant  7’ruxton,  who,  about 
this  time,  succeeded  in  capturing  the  French  frigate  L’lnsur- 
gente,  of  40  guns  and  417  men.  La  Vengeance,  a large  French 
national  ship  54  guns  and  520  men,  likewise  struck  her  colors, 
but  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  in  a squall,  and  arrived  at 
Curacoa  five  days  after,  a complete  w’reck. 

Shortly  after  this,  our  commerce  in  the  Mediterrenean  having 
suffered  severely  from  the  depredations  and  insults  of  the  Bar- 
bary cruisers,  our  covernment  determined  at  oncu  on  chastising 
them.  In  May,  180.3,  commodore  Edward  Preble  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  this  favorite  ship,  and  in  June  he  sailed 
with  the  squadron  destined  to  act  against  Tripoli.  To  all  con- 
versant with  this  scene  of  war,  it  is  well  known  the  Constitu- 
tion acted  a conspicuous  part,  in  fact  bore  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Philadelphia,  of  44  guns 
she  was  for  a long  time  the  only  frigate  on  the  station,  and  being 
ably  seconded  by  the  gallant  Decatur  and  the  smaller  vessels', 
did  more  in  a single  year  to  humble  the  pride  of  the  Barbary 
states  than  all  Christendom  ever  did  before  or  since. 

In  short,  such  a variety  of  service,  hair  breadth  escapes, 
hard  knocks,  and  perilous  adventures  has  never  been  achieved 
by  any  single  vessel.  Peace  having  been  concluded  with  Tripoli, 
she  soon  after  returned  home,  where  she  remained  unemployed, 
or  nearly  so,  till  the  commencement  of  the  late  war  with  Great 
Britain.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  June,  1812.  On  the  12th  of 
July  she  left  the  Chesapeake  for  New  York,  preparatory  to  a 
long  cruise,  and  on  the  17th  discovered  and  was  chased  by  a 
Briti.'h  squadron,  consisting  of  the  Africa  64;  Shannon  andGure- 
riere  .38;  Belvidera  36;  and  Eolus  32;  under  the  command  of 
commodore  Broke,  of  the  Shannon.  During  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  chase,  when  the  nearest  frigate,  the  Belvidera, 
had  already  commenced  firing,  and  the  Guerriere  was  training 
her  guns  for  the  same  purpose,  the  possibility  of  hedging  the 
ship,  although  in  nearly  thirty  fathoms  of  water,  was  suggested 
by  lieutenant,  now  commodore  Morris,  and  was  eagerly  adopt- 
ed, with  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  enemy,  who  had  be- 
fore been  gaining,  was  now  almost  imperceptibly  fallen  astern, 
without  their  being  able  to  conceive  of  the  mysterious  manner 
in  which  it  w'as  eflheted.  A lucky  mile  or  thereabouts  had  been 
gained  in  this  way,  before  the  discovery  was  made,  and  then  it 
was  altogether  too  late  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  with  any  pro- 
bability of  success;  a propitious  breeze  springing  up  at  this  mo- 
ment, of  which  the  Constitution  felt  the  first  effects,  soon  in- 
creased the  distance,  and  rendered  any  further  exertions  in 
warping  and  towing  unnecessary. 

The-iShannon  had  for  some  hours  all  her  sails  completely 
furled— with  13  boats  towing  ahead-  The  Constitution  had 
three  boats  towing— the  remainder  being  engaged  in  carrying 
out  kedges,  while  the  crew  on  board  found  sulficient  employ- 
ment in  warping  up  to  them;  an^  to  this  most  fortunate  expe- 
dient is  her  miraculous  escape  to  be  attributed.  She  bid  a final 
adieu  to  her  kind  friends  on  the  19th,  after  a cha.«e  of  nearly 
three  days  and  three  nights,  and  arrived  safe  in  Boston  on  the 
26th  of  July.  This  has  always  been  considered,  and  undoubt- 
edly was,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  deep  feeling — the  intense  anxiety  that  reign- 
ed throughout  the  ship  during  this  long  and  arduous  chase,  and 
which  was  pictured  in  the  countenances  of  all  on  board,  in 
characters  too  strong  to  be  mistaken — may  be  imagined,  but 
cannot  be  described.  I.et  us  suppose  for  a moment,  it  had 
been  the  destiny  of  this  fine  ship  to  have  fallen  thus  early  in  the 
war,  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy — a misfortune  as  has  already 
been  shown  wdiich  was  only  e.>-caped  as  it  were,  by  a miracle — 
what  a vast  difference  it  would  have  made  at  the  close  of  the 
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war,  not  to  speak  of  the  great  moral  influence  of  a first  victory, 
in  the  profit  and  loss  of  our  naval  glory;  and  although  the  ba- 
lance would  still  have  been  greatly  upon  our  side,  yet  the  sum 
total  would  have  been  very  sensibly  or  nearly  one  half  dimi- 
nished. In  the  first  place  the  loss  of  so  fine  a frigate  at  this 
early  period  would  have  been  irreparable,  and  in  following  up 
the  consequences— three  of  the  most  splendid  victories  of  the 
war,  together  with  the  same  number  of  hair  breadth  escapes 
from  a sU[»erior  enemy,  would  now  have  to  be  deducted  from 
the  aggregate  of  our  glory,  making  a diflerence,  both  ways,  of 
more  than  ‘iOO  guns  and  almost  1,500  men. 

After  remaining  a few  days  in  port  she  sailed  again,  and  on 
the  19th  of  August— precisely  one  month  after  her  escape — was 
lucky  enough  to  fall  in  with  one  of  the  same  frigates  cruising 
alone  and  with  her  name  emblazoned  in  large  characters  in  her 
fore-toi)sail.  Nothing  daunted  at  this,  however,  the  Constitu- 
tion took  the  liberty  of  edging  down  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  object  of  such  a close  pursuit  a few  weeks  before. 

As  soon  as  the  two  ships  were  within  whispering  distance, 
an  c.\|»lanation  commenced  which  after  a close  conference  of 
thirty  minutes,  ended  to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  capt.  Hull, 
fcjlte  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  frigate  Guerriere,  captain  Dacres,  of 
49  guns  and  30i2  men,  and  had  been  totally  dismasted  and  in 
othei  res[)ccts  was  rendered  such  a complete  wreck,  that  get- 
ting her  into  port  was  altogether  out  of  the  question.  She  was 
accordingly  burned,  and  the  Constitution  returned  again  to  Bos- 
ton, where  she  ariived  on  the  30th  August.  Never  shall  we 
forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  she  was  received. 

The  news  arrived  in  town  during  divine  service  on  Sunday 
morning,  and  the  erowds  that  floeked  to  State  street  to  hear 
the  particulars  of  such  a glorious  victory,  and  shouts  that  rent 
the  air,  fully  evinced  the  deep  interest  that  was  felt  by  every 
class  of  the  community. 

The  ship  had  anchored  in  President  roads  about  5 miles  from 
town,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  harbor  was  alive  with  pleasure 
boats,  anxious  to  take  a closer  view  of  Old  Ironsides,  and  to 
exchange  congratulations  with  her  gallant  crew.  We  among 
hundreds  of  others  sailed  round  her  several  times,  endeavoring 
in  vain  to  trace  the  efiects  of  an  engagement  with  a British 
frigate  of  nearly  equal  force,  that  had  occurred  only  eleven 
days  before,  and  in  which  her  antagonist  was  entirely  demolish- 
ed in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour.  We,  could  hardly  believe, 
our  own  eyes — no  serious  damage  whatever  was  visible;  now 
and  then  a place  or  two  were  pointedtrut  where  a splinter  had 
been  driven  off,  but  on  the  whole  she  appeared  in  almost  as 
perfect  order  as  when  she  left  the  harbor  only  about  three 
weeks  before;  indeed  it  seemed  to  us  that  like  Shadraeh,  Me- 
shech  and  Abednego,  she  had  passed  the  fiery  ordeal  entirely  un- 
scathed. This  was  indeed  a new  state  of  things,  and  served 
not  a little  to  increase  the  hope  and  confidence  of  the  friends  of 
our  gallant  navy  throughout  the  union. 

Captain  Hull,  being  now  called  upon,  if  we  remember  right, 
to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  a deceased  brother,  gave  up  the  com- 
mand of  the  ship  to  captain  William  Bainbridge,  who,  with  the 
same  crew,  shoiily  after  sailed  on  another  cruise  to  South 
America— the  sloop  of  war  Hornet,  captain  Lawrence,  also 
under  his  command,  from  whom  however  he  was  soon  after 
separated.  On  the  29th  of  December  of  the  same  year,  while 
cruising  about  10  leagues  from  the  coast  of  Brazil,  she  fell  in 
with,  and  after  a close  engagement  of  nearly  two  hours  captur- 
ed, II.  B.  M.  ship  Java,  of  49  guns  and  upwards  of  400  men; 
captain  Lambert  being.mortally  wounded  during  the  engage- 
ment. In  addition  to  Hfer  full  crew,  the  Java  had  upwards  of 
one  hundred  supernumffiarics  on  board— officers  and  seamen — 
to  join  the  British  ship%f  war  on  the  East  India  station.  Be- 
sides these  there  were  a number  of  land  officers;  among  the  rest 
lieutenant  general  Hislop,  major  Walker  and  captain  Wood. 

This  was  one  of  the  best  contested  battles  that  was  fought 
during  the  war— the  Java  indeed  only  struck  her  flag,  when 
every  mast,  bow  sprit  and  all  had,  one  after  another,  gone  by 
the  hoard.  “The  great  distance  from  our  own  coast,  and  the 
perfect  wreck  we  made  of  the  enemy’s  frigate,  forbade  every 
idea  of  attempting  to  take  her  to  the  United  States.  I had 
therefore  no  alternative  left  but  burning  her,  which  I did  on  the 
.’list  of  December,  after  receiving  all  the  prisoners  and  their 
hageage.  which  was  very  hard  work,  only  having  one  boat  left 
<iut  of  eight,  and  not  one  left  on  board  the  Java.”  After  blow- 
ing her  up,  the  Constitution  returned  to  Boston,  where  she  ar- 
rived on  the  18th  of  Eehruary,  1813. 

Well  do  we  remember  being  at  the  Federal  street  theatre, 
when  the  news  of  this  victory  was  announced  from  the  stage  by 
the  mamieer,  Mr.  I’owcll,  and  shortly  after  when  the  gallant 
commodore,  together  with  some  of  his  officers  appeared  in  one 
of  the  boxes,  the  whole  house, *resounded  for  many  minutes  with 
the  cheerim:  of  the  audience.  The  veteran  Cooper,  then  in  the 
prime  of  liic,  was  in  the  second  act  of  Macbeth,  and  although 
Ilf  ^inod  a little  behind  the  scenes,  entirely  forgetting  the  gra- 
cious Doiiean  he  had  murdered,  we  saw  him  swing  his  cap 
round  with  a.s  nin<  h cnihu.siasm  as  ai.;y  one. 

In  June,  1 ^13,  capt.  Charles  Stewart  was  appointed  to  her 
cmnin.ind:  and  on  llie  30th  of  December,  she  proceeded  to  sea, 
iiotwMh-tandin!;  Boston  was  then  blockaded  by  seven  ships  of 
war,  and  ah  ly  rnn  the  cannilet  through  the  xvhole  of  them. 
She  reinrned  on  the  4th  of  A pi  il,  1814,  and  was  chased  into 
Marblehead  by  two  of  the  enemy’s  heavy  frigates,  lia  Nymithe 
and  .Innon. 

About  the  middle  of  Deecmber,  1811,  she  proceeded  on  her 
:econd  ciui.:C  under  capt.  Stewart,  and  on  the  28lh  of  February, 


off  Madeira,  fell  in  with,  and  after  a severe  action  of  40  minutes, 
succeeded  in  capturing  H.  B.  M.  ships  Cyane  of  34,  and  Levant 
of  21  guns,  and  325  men.  A more  perfect  specimen  of  nautical 
skill  was  probably  never  witnessed,  than  was  exhibited  through- 
out the  whole  of  this  memorable  battle.  The  advantages  of  a 
divided  force,  or  as  the  boys  call  it,  of  two  upon  one,  are  well 
known  to  all,  particularly  to  men  of  naval  science.  A raking 
fire  is  almost  always  very  sure  to  be  decisive  of  the  fate  of  a 
battle;  and  to  have  avoided  this  from  either  of  her  opponents, 
and  with  a leading  breeze  too,  is  indeed  miraculous,  especially 
when  we  recollect  that  the  Constitution  succeeded  in  raking 
both  of  her  antagonists  more  than  once  during  the  engagement. 

After  taking  possession  of  her  prizes  the  three  ships  made  sail 
for  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  on  the  10th  of  March  came  to 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Port  Praya  in  the  island  of  St.  Jago. 
Two  days  after  this,  a squadron  of  the  enemy  hove  in  sight, 
eonsisting  of  the  Newcastle  and  Leander,  of  50  guns  each,  and 
the  Acasta  frigate  of  40,  the  whole  under  the  command  of  Sir 
George  Collier,  and  in  seven  minutes  after  the  discovery  was 
made,  the  Constitution  with  her  two  prizes  had  cut  their  cables 
and  were  under  way,  being  at  this  time  only  about  gun  shot  to 
windward  of  the  enemy.  The  Levant  was  recaptured.  The 
Cyane  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  and  now  forms  a part  of 
our  navy.  The  Constitution  continued  her  cruize,  and  shortly 
after  returned  to  Boston,  where  she  was  for  the  third  time  re- 
ceived with  every  possible  demonstration  of  joy  and  exultation. 
The  last  news  from  her  had  been  brought  by  the  Cyane,  arrived 
at  New  York,  when  the  above  squadron  was  left  in  chase,  and 
she  had  heard  a heavy  cannonading  shortly  after  losing  sight  of 
her,  so  that  the  most  intense  anxiety  hud  for  some  time  been 
extertained  for  her  safety. 

Peace  had  now  been  proclaimed,  and  to  have  lost  this  noble 
vessel  and  her  gallant  crew  at  this  late  hour,  and  after  such  a 
catalogue  of  glorious  services  too,  would  have  cast  a gloom  over 
the  whole  country. 

No  wonder  then  that  her  safe  arrival,  after  so  many  “moving 
accidents  by  flood  and  field;”  and  after  having  escaped  so  many 
perils  of  “the  waters,  winds  and  rocks” — should  be  greeted 
with  such  universal  enthusiasm.  Captain  Stewart  not  only  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  congress,  but  of  almost  every  state  legisla- 
ture then  in  session,  and  from  many  quarters  some  more  sub- 
stantial marks  of  approbation. 

After  this.  Old  Ironsides  was  taken  to  the  navy  yard  and  im- 
mediately dismantled,  where  she  remained  unemployed,  we  be- 
lieve with  a single  exception,  till  the  spring  of  1825,  when  she 
was  again  fitted  out,  and  sailed  under  the  command  of  captain 
Daniel  T.  Patterson,  to  join  the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean. 
She  remained  there  about  three  years,  after  which  she  returned 
again  to  the  United  States,  and  as  if  to  add  one  more  to  the 
many  instances  of  good  luck  that  have  always  attended  her — 
she  was  so  fortunate  as  to  arrive  and  fire  a federal  salute  in  her 
native  city — during  the  celebration  of  the  4th  July^  1828,  and 
contributed  not  a little,  as  well  by  her  beautiful  appearance  as 
by  the  delightful  associations  that  are  ever  uppermost  in  the 
presence  of  such  a glorious  vessel,  to  heighten  the  splendor  and 
add  a zest  to  the  festivities  of  the  day. 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  briefly  touched  upon  most  of  the 
leading  incidents  in  the  eventful  history  of  this  favorite  ship; 
doubtless  there  are  many  others  well  worth  recording,  but  which 
can  be  only  known  to  those  who,  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence, 
were  on  board  of  her.  We  have  never  been  able  to  find  any 
but  very  unsatisfactory  accounts  of  her  operations  before  Tri- 
poli, and  the  other  Barbary  states.  A complete  and  impartial 
history  of  the  movements  of  our  several  squadrons  in  those  seas 
from  1803  to  the  present  moment,  would  not  only  prove  ex- 
tremely interesting,  but  as  a matter  of  record  would  be  invalua- 
ble— we  sincerely  hope  some  competent  person  may  be  found 
who  is  willing  to  undertake  it. 

About  twelve  years  since,  the  Constitution  was  hove  out  and 
completely  examined  at  the  navy  yard  in  Charlestown,  when 
her  timbers,  &c.  were  found  to  be  in  remarkable  good  order, 
a fact  which,  after  twenty-five  years  wear  and  tear  and  hard 
service,  redounds  not  a little  to  the  credit  of  the  old  fashioned 
mechanics  of  Boston, 

In  her  actions  with  the  Guerriere  and  Java  she  mounted  54 
guns,  and  52  when  engaged  with  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  her 
armament  being  30  long  24  pounders  on  the  main  deck,  and  24 
32  pound  carronades  on  the  upper  deck.  Her  loss  in  the  action 
with  the  Guerriere  was  killed  and  wounded,  14;  with  the  Java, 
34,  and  with  the  Cyane  and  Levant,  14  more— total,  62.  The 
Guerriere’s  loss,  killed,  wounded  and  missing,  was  103;  the 
Java’s  161;  Cyane’s  38;  Levant’s  39 — total,  341,  or  in  the  pro- 
portion of  five  and  a half  to  one.  The  prisoners  were  nearly 
one  thousand. 

The  dry  dock  into  which  Old  Ironsides  is  now  about  lo  be 
taken,  as  well  as  the  one  which  has  recently  been  completed  at 
Norfolk,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of 
stone  masonry  to  be  found  in  the  world. 

We  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  intelligent  travellers,  who  have 
visited  most  of  the  naval  depots  in  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Russia,  as  by  far  surpassing  any  thing  of  the  sort  they  had  ever 
before  witnessed.  Indeed  no  expense  has  been  spared  by  the 
government  to  render  these  magnificent  public  works  as  com- 
plete and  perfect  in  every  respect  as  possible.  They  were  plan- 
ned and  have  been  constructed  under  the  superintending  care 
of  colonel  Loarnmi  Baldwin,  a gentleman  who,  for  skijl  and 
science,  has  no  superior  in  the  country.  T, 
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